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Spectram of Carbon. By G. D. Liveing and X Dewab (Proc, 
Roy. Soc.^ 33, 403—^jIO).—^T he results obtained by the authors in 
their spectroscopic investigations on the reversals of the lines of metallic 
vapours (Abstr., 1882, 254—256) have sho-wn the importance of at? 
accurate knowledge of the ultra-violet spectra, for the lines of short 
wave-length are, as a rule, the more readily reversed. 

Angstrom and Thal5n have mapped the line-spectrum of carbon in 
the visible part, and shown it to consist of 11 lines, of which the 
single line in the yellow, followed by a triplet in the green and a 
strong lino in the blue, recall the spectram of magnesium. Photo¬ 
graphs were taken of the spark of a large induction coil between poles 
of purified graphite in air, carbonic anhydride, hydrogen, and coal-gas; 
the wave-lengths were dctemined by a Rutherford di:ffraotion grating, 
having 17,296 lines to the inch, and found to be for the principal lines 
2296 5, 2478*3, 2509, 2511*9, 2836*3, and 2837*2. When the spark 
was taken in air, the photographs showed, besides the carbon lines 
above, the six cyanogen fintings in the blue, and those between K and 
L and near N, but this practically disappeared wheu carbonic anhy¬ 
dride was substituted for air. 

The spectrum of Swan’s incandescent lamps was examined and 
found to be continuous until the thread gave way, when the character¬ 
istic green flutings of carbonic oxide appeared j in some oases a sort 
of flame appeared at the positive electrode when the current was not 
quite intense enough to rupture the thread. The spectrum of the 
rarefied atmosphere within the envelope of the lamp revealed the pre¬ 
sence of carbonic oxide. By interposing different flames between the 
incandescent lamp and the slit of the spectroscope, a comparison could 
be made of the probable temperature of the flames and filament, and 
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from tlie experiments it is inferred fhat tlie emissive power of the 
carbon thread for light of the refrangihility of the D lines is approxi¬ 
mately balanced by that of sodium at the temperature of tho flame of 
cyanogen burning in air, but is sensibly less than that of sodium at 
the temperature of a jet of coal-gas or hydrogen, in oxygen. It is 
thus probable that the temperature of the incandescent thread is not 
far di^erent from that •conveyed to sodinm by the cyanogen flame 
burning in air. Y. H. Y, 

Disappearance of some Spectral Line^ and the Variations 
of Metallic Spectra due to Mixed Vapours. By G. D. LiTEmG 
and J. Dewae (Proc. Boy, Soc., 33, 428—434).—The most commonly 
received theory of spectral lines is that the motions of the luminiferous 
ether producing them are not due to any translated motion of the 
molecules, but rather to vibrations within the molecules themselves; 
whilst the mutual action of the molecules, although it may give lise to 
irregular vibrations producing the lines, afreets the regular vibrations 
only by converting a part of the motions of translation into internal 
vibrations. According to this theory, the spectral lines will be limited 
to a certain number of fundamental lines, and others harmonically 
related to them. Variations of temperature, by altering the rapidity 
and violence of the mutual action of the molecules, will alter the in¬ 
tensity of the vibrations, but not their periods, unless the molecule is 
disintegrated, which would give rise to new molecules with new funda¬ 
mental periods of vibration. 

With a view of subjecting this theory to an adequate test, the 
Jfuthors have made a minute examination of the spectrum of magnesium 
under various conditions, and have failed to detect the formation of 
such new molecules (vide Abstr., 1882, 254—256). The authors 
have extended these experiments by the observation of the spectrum 
emitted by a block of magnesia rendered incandescent by an oxy- 
hydrogen jet. In the visible part of the spectrum, no discontinuity was 
observable, and the photographs of the ultra-violet region showed a 
continuous spectrum, on which only one line, X 2852, comes out, 
sometimes bright, sometimes reversed; this line is the strongest lino 
of burning magnesium and of the arc spectrum. This observation 
offers corroborative evidence of the theoretical view that alterations in 
temperature cannot stop any fundamental vibrations of the molecule. 

But the question arises how far the presence of a mixture of mole¬ 
cules of different elements affects their respective vibrations; this 
condition was obtained in the authors^ observation of the spcctiuim of 
the arc in crucibles, as well as in the solar atmosphere. Thus the 
^iUthorshave observed the effect of hydrogen in producing the reversal 
of chromium and iron lines, and the effects of a mixture of metallic 
vapours in developing bright lines. These effects are the more frequent 
in the case of metals which produce a large number of linos, such 
as nickel and titanium. A large quantity of nickel may he introduced 
into a crucible of magnesia through which the arc of a Siemens 
dynamo-machine is passing without the lines of nickel being 
developed, but on the introduction of iron and chromium into tho 
crucible, the nickel lines come out with great brilliance. A similar 
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result was obtained in tbe case of titanium. In some cases, when a 
fragment of a metal is dropped into tbe crncible, brilliant lines, 
bitberto unrecorded, reveal themselves, and it is difficult to establish 
■without further examination whether these lines belong to the newly 
introduced metal or to those previously put in. 

Figures are given in the paper to illustrate these phenomena. 

A line X 4923, which occurs so often in th^ chromosphere, and is 
generally attributed to iron, is so near to lines which come out in the 
crucibles that the authors doubt whether it can be absolutely 
identified with the iron line. Similarly a line, X 4921*3, which comes 
out on the addition of chromium and titanum, is probably identical 
with a line observed by Young in the chromosphere, hut which up to 
the present has been attributed to sulphur. Tbe authors in conclusion 
di*aw attention to the large amount of work necessary before any of 
the solar lines can be considered not to he due to terrestrial elements, 
and they deprecate any hasty generalisation based npon the present 
state of knowledge. Y. H. V. 

Action of Light on Silver Bromide. By B. Tommast (Ball. 
Soc. Ghim, [2], 37, 291—293).—Thirty grams freshly prepared silver 
bromide were exposed in water to the action of sunlight for three 
months. At the end of this time, it had become brown, and had lost 
2*8 per cent, of bromine. The author concludes that the change is 
a case of dissociation rather than decomposition.* Under the influence 
of the sun’s rays, the bromide undergoes pai'tial decomposition to an 
extent which depends on the surface exposed, the time of insolation, 
and the intensity of the light. A small quantity is transformed into^ 
AgnBr, which, on prolonged exposure, decomposes into silver and 
bromine. The brown silver bromide consequently contains variable 
proportions of argentic bromide, AgBr, argentons bromide, Ag^Br, and 
metallic silver. 0. H. B. 

Sources of Error in Polarising. (Preliminary Communication.) 
ByA. Holzee (Ben, 15, 1932—1938).—The author has undertaken 
the investigation of the causes of discrepancy so frequently found in 
different observations of the specific rotatory power of the same body 
by different experimenters. Starting with colourless sugar solutions 
of definite strength, he added small quantities of known colouring 
matters, such as picric acid, and noted the effect of the latter on the 
specific rotatory power of the solution, as determined by Miisoherlioh’s 
apparatus with day and lamp light, and by Laurent’s apparatus wibh 
sodium light. His experiments show that when compound light is 
employed, the specific rotatory power is increased or diminished 
according to the colouring matter added, the error in some cases 
amounting to as much as 4®, or to 20—24 per cent, of the rotation* 
On the contrary, with Laurent’s apparatus and monochromatic 
sodium light, only small and inconsiderable differences were found to 
result from the introduction of colouring substances. From these 
results, the author also explains the discrepancies in the relation of 

* According to the author, decompositiou differs from dissooiation, in that the 
former takes place in a very short time. 

h 2 
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[a]D: [a];* According to Mongolfier, [a]i>: [oc]j == 1 ; 1*129. Accord¬ 
ing to Weiss, [a]i>: [a]^ = 1 : 1*034. According to author [a]D : 
[alj = 1 : 1*03239 when a lamp is used, and 1 : 1*16010 when day¬ 
light is employed. DlEerences were also observed with clear and 
clouded skies. A. K. M. 

Method of Detenaimiig the Ohm. By J. Jotjbebt (Oompt 
rend,, 94, 1519—1521).—The paper contains a mathematical investi¬ 
gation of a method of measuring electrical resistances, which is capable 
of easy practical application under conditions whereby the measures 
and calculations may be made with great exactness. B. B. 

Oscillations of the Plane of Polarisation by Electric Dis- 
charges. By E. Bichat and B. Blondlot {CompL rend., 94, 1590— 
1592).—^The experiments described in this paper show that electric 
discharges from a Leyden jar are capable of making the plane of 
polarisation oscillate about its normal position. The electric and the 
optical phenomena are simultaneous, or at all events the interval 
between them is less than the part of a second. B. B. 

Zinc-carbon Couples in Electrolysis, fey D. Tommasi {Gowpt. 
rend., 94, 1709).—Two zinc-platinum couples with dilute sulphuric 
acid fail to decompose a solution of potassium sulphate, but when 
carbon is substituted for the platinum, the decomposition is effected. 
This result cannot be due to metallic substances contained in the 
•'carbon, as these wonld diminish rather than increase the difference of 
potential at the electrodes. On the other hand, B. Becquerel observed 
in 1856 that the substitution of pure carbon for platinum in the couple 
with dilute sulphuric acid diminished the electromotive force. But it 
has since been found that in cells with two couples the substitution 
of carbon for platinum may either leave the electromotive force 
unchanged or, in some cases, may much increase it. The author has 
found that in order to obtain good results with carbon, that substance 
must contaiu in its pores some gas, like carbonic anhydride, which may 
retard or prevent the polarisation of the cells. It is possible that the 
absorption of certain gases by the carbon may cause the incroasod 
energy of the couple, but there is no experimental proof of this. 

B. E. 

The Reaction Current of the Electric Arc. By Jamin and 
G. Makbuveieb (GompL rend., 94, 1615—1619).—The currents from 
the Gramme dynamo-electric machine are absolutely equal, so that they 
neither decompose water nor affect a tangent galvanometer interposed 
in the circuit. When one or more electric lamps are iu the circuit 
this equality is still unaltered, provided the two carbons are alike, 
simdarly arranged, and equally heated. If the carbons are unequal 
in size, then that current of the machine prevails which passes from 
the larger to the smaller carbon, i.e.^ from the less heated to the more 
heated. Between a large mass of carbon or a mass of metal, on tho 
one hand, and a carbon point on the other, the phenomenon attains a 
niaxiniuin; the intensity of the differential cuiTont under such oondi-* 
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tions was fonnd to be equal to the following numbers of Bunsen cells : 
with iron, 3*2; with retort-coke, 5*0; with copper, 50*6; with mer¬ 
cury, 103*7, As the resistance of the arc was found to be independent 
of the direction of the current, the latter cannot be the cause of the 
differential current. The carbon-mercury burner in fact changes the 
action of the machine, for one set of currents is abolished, or at least 
greatly weakened, and the other set is formed by successive currents 
of greater intensity and duration. An electro arc lamp introduced 
into such a circuit acts in the same way as if it were worked with a 
battery current, that is, there is greater heat at the positive pole and 
transference of matter to the negative pole. The machine, moreover, 
before incapable of decomposing water, now acts as energetically as a 
pile of 100 Bunsen elements; similarly other chemical actions, the 
magnetisation of soft iron, the reduction of metals, &c., can be effected 
by it as by a machine with constant currents. Those magneto-electric 
machines which give alternating currents can be used only for the 
production of light, and the attempt to make them available for 
chemical work by rectifying their cuiTents by means of a commutator, 
has failed. It is now seen that this commutator may be replaced by 
one or more arcs formed between mercury and a charcoal point, if the 
economic conditions of that transformation should be favourable. 

B. B. 

Movement of Gas in « Vacuum BiscHarges.” By W. Spottis- 
wooDE and J. F. Moulton (Proc. Boy, 8oc., 33, 453—45*5).—In tbe 
course of preparation of vacuum tubes, the authors observed that after 
the exhaustion bad been carried to a certain degree, the passage of a 
strong current increased the pressure, probably from an expulsion of 
gas from the terminals themselves. On the other hand, after the tube 
had been taken off the pump and sealed, the passage of a current 
seemed to decrease the pressure. Again some completed tubes showed 
a decreased pressure after prolonged passage of a strong current, others 
an increased pressure, but among both classes tubes were found which 
recovered their original pressure after the cessation of tlxe discharge. 
The authors examined more carefully a tube, the exhaustion of which 
was near the phosphorescent state, and whose terminals were metallic 
cones. In its normal condition, it showed three or four large striae with 
a dark space around the negative terminal; but on passing the discharge 
the dark space increased, the striae became feebler, while the green 
phosphorescence began to show itself, and the discharge manifested 
the signs of reduced pressure. On reversing the current, the phe¬ 
nomena were reversed, and the feature of the discharge corresponded 
to an increase of pressure. 

The authors explain these phenomena by supposing that the effect 
of the discharge is to drive occluded gas out of one terminal into the 
other; and on reversing the discharge, the operation is reversed and 
the occluded contents of one terminal are thrown along the tube to be 
occluded at the other. These phenomena appear to have an important 
bearing on the mechanism of the discharge, and the authors are 
examining at which terminal the gas is occluded or ejected. 

V. H. T. 
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Apparatus for the Determination of Specific Heats by Cool¬ 
ing, By J. Yiolle rend., 94, 1510—1512).—A thin glass 

bottle is employed having a narrow neck and double envelope, the 
spaces between the outer and inner shell being exhausted. Tlio surface 
of the interior shell therefore being -contained in a vacuum, the condi¬ 
tions of cooling are always the same. An agitator and a thermometer 
pass through the neck of the bottle, the former supplying the means 
of equalising the tem^eratuie throughout the mass of the contained 
liquid. With this apparatus the method by cooling may be used for 
the determination of the specific heats. The outer surface of the inner 
envelope may be silvered to render the radiation slower. E. R, 

Specific Heats of Small Quantities of Substances. By 
Thotjlet and Lagaede {Oonipt. rend., 94, 1512—1514).—The authors 
make use of thermo-electric indications of the rise in temperature of a 
small quantity of liquid into which is dropped OT to 0‘5 gram of the 
heated substance, the specific heat of which is to be found. The test 
determinations quoted show remarkable accuracy, E. R. 

Specific Heat of Gaseous Acetic Acid. By Berthelot and 
Ogiee (Bull. 8oc. Ghim. [2], 38, 60—64),—It is well known that the 
vapour-density of acetic acid varies with the temperature, and the 
change is genemlly supposed to be due to a greater complexity of the 
molecule at the lower temperature, although a variation in the inter- 
molecular action is possible, in which case an increase of kinetic 
energy would not necessarily correspond with an increase of volume. 

The authors have made a series of determinations of the specific 
molecular heat of gaseous acetic acid with the following results:— 


Temperature. 

Total heat. 

Specific molecular 
heat 

110—140“ 

1000“ 

90-1“ 

140—180 

3050 

76-2 

180—220 

2280 

57-0 

220—260 

1530 

38-2 

260—300 

1140 

28-5 


The specific molecular heat decreases rapidly with the tomperatui'o, 
and at about 300“ reaches a minimum which is approximately equal to 
the number 27‘21 required by theory. From the results of those 
numbers a general rule for the molecular heat of gaseous acetic acid 

= 150*3 — ’467^. The authors remark that the sums of the heats 
H 

absorbed by the change of state of vaporisation of acetic acid, 9*905, is 
approximately equal to those of vapour of water (9*65), and alcohol 
(9*8), substances which acquire at once their theoretical vapour-den¬ 
sity. This seems to show that the work done is equal in the three 
cases, and that the abnormal vapour-density of acetic acid is a purely 
physical phenomenon, and not due to a change of molecular com¬ 
plexity. V. H. V, 
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The Constituent of the Atmosphere which Absorbs Radiant 
Heat. By S, A. Hill (Proc, Roy, 8oc., 33, 436—436).—By a com¬ 
parison of actinometric observations made at Debra and Mussooree, 
the author has shown in a former communication (Abstr., 1882, 666), 
that water-vapour in the atmosphere is the principal absorbent of 
radiant heat j in the present paper the relative absorbtive powers are 
calculated from the data of the observations. 

Starting with Pouillet’s formula r = Ep® in which e represents the 
atmospheric thickness, and p the fraction of total radiation which 
would penetrate through an atmosphere of unit thickness ; p may be 
separated into two factors, a and representing the diathermacy of 
dry air and water-vapour respectively. 

The masses of dry air and vapour will be approximately propor¬ 
tional to the barometric pressure jp and the vapour-tension// and the 
length of an oblique ray through any atmospheric stratum is 
proportional to sec z. So the above formula may be written log r — 
log E -{- 6 sec 2 log a *f / sec log 

The data of these observations give, by the use of this formula, the 
following results;—- 

a. 1—a. 1-/3. 

1st set . 0*99856 0*76030 0*00144 0*2397 

2nd „ . 0*99853 0*69636 0*00145 0*30464 

The absorption due to dry air of one-inch pressure is invariable and 
equals 0*1445 per cent, of the total radiation, while that due to water- 
vapour of the same pressure varies from 24—30 per cent., and possibly 
between wider limits ; in the two cases above = 27*217 per CQfit. 
Since the quantities of air (Q) and water-vapour (Qi) in a vertical 

column of sectional area are in the ratio 3- = ~ X — X S-* where C 

Qi / ^ 

and 0i are constants of logarithmic formulae for vertical distribution, 
the absorptive powers for equal masses of the two gases will be in the 

^ ^ X — Water-vapour at tbe dates of 
27*217 8 66,218 764*4 ^ 

observation, 12th and 14th November, 1879, had 764*4 times the 
absorptive power of air for the snn’s radiant heat. V. H. Y. 

Law of Freezing of Aqueous Solutions of Carbon Com¬ 
pounds. By F. M. Eaoult (GompL rend., 94, 1617—1519),— 
Operating with 1 gram of substance in 1 litre of water, the author has 
found that the lowering of the freezing point is subject to the follow, 
ing law: the product of the molecular weight of the substance into 
the lowering of the fi?eezing point, produced by 1 gi*am of the sub¬ 
stance, is nearly constant. It may therefore be afdrmed that the 
molecules of different organic substances dissolved in the same 
quantity of water lower the freezing point to the same extent. 

E. E. 

Nascent Hydrogen. By D. Tommasi (Bull Soc, CMm. [2], 38, 
148—152).—The author has examined the question whether the pecu-t 
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liar reducing* properties of hydrogen at the moment of liberation from 
its compounds are duo to an allotropio modification of hydrogen, or to 
a difference of thermic conditions. Among the cases investigated were 
the reduction of the halogen salts of silver, chlorates and perchlorates, 
ferric chloride, nitrates, and chloral. It was found that silver chloride 
is not reduced by sodium amalgam and acidulated water, although it 
is immediately reduced when an electric current is passed through 
acidulated water in which the salt is suspended. 

Again, a saturated solution of potassium chlorate is not reduced by 
zinc and sulphuric acid, but is reduced by sodium amalgam and sul¬ 
phuric acid; or again, potassium perchlorate is unaltered by most 
reducing agents which give off hydrogen, but is immediately reduced 
by sodium hyposulphite. 

Examples such as these show that the properties of so-called nascent 
hydrogen are not due to any allotropic modification, for if this wero 
the case, the same result would be obtained, whatever the reagents used 
for the production of the hydrogen; these differences, therefore, can 
be attributed only to differences of thermic conditions, i.e,, the heat 
developed, which obtain in the several reactions. This view is con^ 
firmed by the combination of sulphur with hydrogen; for it is well 
known that hydrogen at the moment of its liberation readily combines 
with sulphur at ordinary temperatures, but to make hydrogen combine 
directly with sulphur it is necessary to pass the gas over melted sul¬ 
phur. In these reactions, sulphur and hydrogen require a certain 
amount of heat to effect theii* combination; in the first case this heat 
is furnished by a chemical reaction, but in the second case from an 
external source* V, H. V. 

Beciprocal Di^lacement of the Halogens. By Beethelot 
(Compt, rend,, 94, 1619—1625). —The well-known displacement of 
bromine by chlorine in haloid salts, has by recent experiments been 
shown to be to a certain extent capable of inversion in presence of a 
large excess of bromine, and to a small extent the inverse action 
occurs even with equal equivalents. These results have induced the 
author of this paper to repeat the experiment under definite thormo- 
chemical conditions, and he has thus been led to the discovery of 
certain hitherto unknown intermediate compounds which intervene in 
these inverse actions. Such are the metallic perbromides and chloro- 
bromides, and the chloride of bromine. The heats of formation and 
the dissociation of these secondary compounds explain all the pheno¬ 
mena. The inverse substitution is least with potassium chloride, 
greater with barium chloride, and most marked with silver chloride. 
The whole of the facts are shown to be in accordance with the provi¬ 
sions of thermo-chemistry, the data of which are adduced in the 
paper. K. E, 

PercMorio Acid. ^ By Berthblot (Bull. Soc. CMm. [2], 37, 381 
—385). —The author in continuation of his researches on the oxyacids 
of chlorine has made a thermo-chemical investigation of perchloric 
acid. The acid, HCIO 4 , may be obtained in the crystalline form by 
subjecting the liquid acid containing a trace of water to a freezing 
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mixture, and decanting off tlie motlier-liquor; tLe crystals when puri¬ 
fied melt at 15°. This acid dissolved in 100 times its weight of water 
at 19°, disengages + 20 3 cal., a number which exceeds the heat of 
solution of other monohydroxyl acids. This phenomenon explains 
the great difference in chemical properties between the anhydrous and 
the dilute acid, for the latter is unaffected by every known reducing 
agent, whilst the former ignites hydriodic acid and sodium iodide, 
and attacks arsenious acid with great energy/ 

The following determinations of the heat of neutralisation of the 
acid are recorded:— 


1 eq. in 

6 htres. 

HCIO4 

+ 

1 eq. in 

6 litres. 

^Ha^O disengages 

+ 

cal. 

14*25 


+ 

Na^O „ 

+ 

0*07 

jj 

+ 

|BaO „ 

4- 

14*47 

j> 

+ 

BaO „ 

+ 

0 08 

jj 

+ 

NH, 

+ 

12*90 

>> 

+ 

2NH3 


nil. 


For the heats of solution of the perchlorates, the following values 
were obtained:— 


KCIO4 absorbs —12T Ba(C104)2 absorbs —1’8 

Na0i04 „ - 3-5 NH4OIO4 „ -0*6 


For the heat of formation of the acid, the author in conjunction 
with Vieille has found— ^ 

Cl + O 4 -h K = KCIO 4 (solid) disengages + 112*6 cal. 

From this number and the preceding data, the values below are 
deduced— 


Cl + O4 + H 
CI 3 “h O 7 4" H 2 O 
Cl + O4 + K 
Cl 4* 0* -b Na 


= HCIO4 (liquid) disengages 
= 2HCIO4 (dilute) 

= KOIO4 (dissolved) „ 

= NaClOi (solid) „ 


Cl + O4 4- Ha 4- N = NH4OIO4 (solid) 


4* 19*1 cal. 

+ W 70 „ 

4- 100*4 „ 

+ 100*2 „ 

(dissolved) 96*7 
+ 79*7 cal 


Hence for the heats of decomposition of the acid and its salts- 


HCIO4 (liquid) = HCl (gas) + O4 c 
2HCi04 (liquid) = Ch + O7 + H^O (gas) 

HCIA (dilate) = HCl (dilute) + O4 
2HCIO4 (dilute) — Cla (^as) + O7 + H2O 
E:C104 (solid) = KOI (solid) + O4 
NaC104 (solid) = Had (solid) + O4 
Ba(C104)2 (soHd) = BaCh (solid) + 2O4 


+ 2*9 cal. 

+ 19*8 H2O 
(liq.) = 29*8 cal. 
nil. 

- 9*8 cal. 

- 75 „ 

- 3-0 „ 

- 2-2 „ 


These iminbers explMn the difFerence in stability hetween the con¬ 
centrated and dilate acid, and the readiness with which the oonoen- 
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ti’ated acid decomposes. The change of the perchlorate into the 
chloride absorbs heat, ^yhilst the reverse is the case with the chlorates ; 
the conversion of potassium chlorate into the perchlorate is conse¬ 
quently an exothermic reaction, for 4 KCIO 3 = SKOIO* «t- KOI, would 
disengage 4- 63 cal. at ordinary temperature. According to calcu¬ 
lation, the decomposition of ammonium perchlorate should be explo¬ 
sive, for ];TH 4 C 104 (solid) = Cl + O 2 + K -f 2 H 2 O (liquid) disengages 
4* 58 3 cal.; and this is verified by experiment, for ammonium per¬ 
chlorate when heated at first melts, and then the liquid mass becomes 
incandescent, assuming the spheroidal form, and finally decomposes 
with production of yellowish fiame. V. H. V* 

Berthollet^s Laws and the Combinations of Mercuric Oxide 
with Acids. By Betithblot { Gom ^ t , rmd ., 94,1672—1678). — An 
equivalent of mercuric oxide disengages heat in combining with tho 
under-named acids as follows:— 

Acetic acid... + 4*6 cal. 

Oxalic acid.. -f 7*1 „ 

Hydrochloric acid. + 1T7 „ 

Hydrocyanic acid. + 17*0 „ 

Hence the principles of thermo-chemistry indicate that oxalic acid 
shonld decompose mercuric acetate; hydrochloric acid should decom¬ 
pose both mercuric acetate and oxalate ; and hydrocyanic acid should 
decompose mercuric acetate, oxalate, or chloride. On the other 
hand, Berthollet’s laws indicate that acetic acid and hydrochloric acid 
severally combined with mercuric oxide should be displaced by oxalic 
acid, because mercuric oxalate is insoluble. In the former case, the 
thermo-chemical laws and those of BerthoUet agree in their previsions 
and are in accordance with experiment. In the latter case, the facts 
are that mercuric chloride is not precipitated by oxalic acid, and the 
absence of any disengagement of heat shows that this is not due to 
the formation of any preponderating double salt; and again, mercuric 
oxalate is entirely dissolved by hydrochloric acid, the disengaged heat 
corresponding with the difference of the heats of neutralisation. That 
is, the facts entirely conform to thermo-chemical laws, and arc in 
direct opposition to those of BerthoUet. 

The contrast between the precipitation of mercuric oxalate from tho 
acetate, conformably to Berthollet’s laws, and the ro-solution of iho 
precipitate by hydrochloric acid, contrary to the same laws, may be 
shown in a single experiment by first adding oxalic acid to a solution 
of the acetate, when 4*4 cal. of heat is developed, and then adding 
hydrochloric acid, when there is a further development of heat amount¬ 
ing to 3*0 cal. 

Similarly, oxalic acid fails to precipitate mercuric cyanide, whilst 
hydrocyanic aeid dissolves the oxalate, with development of the 
amount of heat indicated by thermo-chemical theory. 

Reactions analogous to the above are obtained by acting on morourio 
8€ilts with potassium salts instead of with the acids. The general 
interpretation of the phenomena is the same, but double salts intervene 
in the reactions. R. R, 
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Double Salts Formed by Fusion. Bj Berthelot and Ilosyat 
(Oompt, rend., 94, 1487—1493, and 1551—1557).—These papers have 
reference to the thermic phenomena attending the formation and de¬ 
composition of double salts. The anhydrous double salts are divisible 
into two classes, viz., salts of the one class are permanent at ordinaly 
temperatures, and are formed even in the cold with disengagement of 
heat; whilst those of the other class prepared by fusion subsist only 
temporarily at ordinary temperatures, and gradually revert in a longer 
or shorter period to the state of simple salts, the transformation being 
attended with development of heat. The heat of formation of double 
salts (Ft) can scarcely ever be directly measured, but is inferred from 
the thermic eifects obtained by dissolving, under identical circum¬ 
stances, the double salt, and each of its components, and again by 
mixing the two latter solutions. T being the temperature at which 
the salt is formed by fusion, and t that at which it is dissolved, C, Oi, 
and O 2 the several molecular specific heats, and 0 , 0 i, and 02 the heats 
of fusion, we have— 

Ft = Fi + (Cl -h O 2 —C) (T—i) 4“ 01 + 02 —0* 

Tables of the numerical values of the quantities concerned in numerous 
determinations are given in the papers, and they furnish also a number 
of important deductions which throw a new light on the properties of 
many double salts. It. E. 

Decompositions of Salts by Fused Substances. By A. Ditte 
{Qompt rend., 94, 1592—1595).—The results obtained by treating 
calcium phosphates with sodium chloride or with potassium chloride 
in fusion, show that the decomposition of the phosphates ta^es 
place in the same way as the decomposition of salts by water or other 
liquids at ordinary temperatures, and that it is governed by similar 
laws of equilibrium. 

These properties are also observed in analogous compounds con¬ 
taining arsenic and vanadium, and in salts other than those of lime. 

E, E. 

Mutual Solution of Liquids. By W. Alexbjefp {Bull. Soo. Gliim. 
[2], 38,145—148).—The author remarks at the outset that the pheno¬ 
menon of mutual solution is not so simple as the hypothesis of Dossios 
supposes, for the mutual solubility does not in every case increase 
with the temperature, but sometimes decreases until a certain limit is 
reached, which the author denominates the minimim of soluUUtij. 

Phenol and water in contact form two layers, of which the upper is 
a solution of water in phenol, the lower a solntion of phenol in water, 
but the mutual solubility increases at a temperature of 68 ®, until a 
homogeneous liquid is formed; a similar phenomenon occurs with 
mixtures of aniline and water. 

From nnmerous experiments, the anthor concludes that liquids which 
dissolve one another appreciably at ordinary temperatures mix en¬ 
tirely at temperatures considerably below their absolute boiling points; 
so that there is no essential difference between the laws of mutual solu¬ 
bility of liquids and solids, a conclusion which is confirmed by the 
following experiments:—Sealed tubes containing water and saucjlic 
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acid in various proportions were heated to 100®, and allowed to cool 
slowly; no trace of turbidity appeared until a temperature of 9 L® was 
reached, when the contents separated into two layers; this shows that 
within certain limits of temperature there is a reciprocal solution of 
water and liquid salicylic acid, for at 100° water dissolves only 8 per 
cent, of salicylic acid. These experiments seem to point to a physical 
isomerism existing between solutions of solid and liquid salicylic 
acid, the calorific capacities of which the author proposes to examine. 

V. H. Y. 

Velocity of Explosion of a Mixture of Carbonic Oxide and 
Oxygen with Varying Quantities of Aqueous Vapour, By 
H. B. Dixon (Ghem. Neios, 46, 151—152).—The velocities of explo¬ 
sion were measured by observing the pressure registered in a mercurial 
gauge attached to the eudiometer in which the gases were fired. The 
gauge (1 mm. bore) was XJ-shaped, and contained air in the closed 
limb. Near the bend, two bulbs were blown to act as reservoirs, so 
that the merenry could be lowered in the eudiometer witbout the air 
escaping from the closed limb. The index employed was carried np 
and left at the highest point reached by the mercury. 

In the experiments the same mass of carbonic oxide and oxygen 
was exploded each time at nearly constant temperature and volume ; 
therefore the heat evolved in each explosion and the cooling surface 
being the same, a quicker explosion would bring the gases to a higher 
average temperature than a slower one, and would consequently cause 
a sharper push on the mercury column. Brom a series of experiments 
in^which the tension of aqueons vapour varied from a mere trace to 
40 mm. of mercury, it would appear that the larger the quantity of 
water the quicker the combnstion. JD. A. L. 

Influence of Aqueous Vapour on the Explosion of Car¬ 
bonic Oxide and Oxygen. By H. B. Dixon {Ghem, News, 46, 
151).—It is a known fact that the addition of a minute quantity of 
aqueous vapour to a non-explosive mixture of dry carbonic oxide and 
oxygen causes explosive combination when the spark is passed. This 
phenomenon has been thus explained:—The carbonic oxide does not 
combine directly with oxygen at a high temperature, but it decom¬ 
poses the water, combining with its oxygen to form carbonic anhy¬ 
dride ; the liberated hydrogen immediately unites with more oxygen 
to re-form water, which undergoes the same changes until all the 
oxygen is transferred to the carbonic oxide; therefore a compai'atively 
small quantity of water would suffice to convert a large quantity of 
carbonic oxide, inasmuch as that quantity would remain unaltered. 
This hypothesis is now confirmed by the author's experiments, and 
may be illnstrated at the lecture table in the following manner:— 

A glass tube 2 feet long, closed at one end, and provided with 
platinum wires, is bent so that the shorter arm makes an angle of 60® 
with the longer arm. The tube is heated and filled with mercury 
heated to 180® C. The mixture of gases is then passed np into the 
longer arm and some dry phosphoric anhydride introduced, care being 
taken that none of it comes in contact with the platinum. After a 
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few boTirs, strong sparks from a Leyden jar or Holtz machine or coil 
may be passed through the gaseous mixture without causing ignition. 
Sometimes, however, when a coil is used and the platinum wires 
become red hot, explosion ensues. This, the author suggests, is pro¬ 
bably due to the presence of occluded hydrogen in the platinum, 
which is given off on heating, and forms steam with the oxygen 
present. 

In another experiment, a tube open at hoth ends and hent thus, 
w. is employed, the open ends are short, and the platinum wires are 
in the highest bend; the tube is filled with hot mercury, a dry mix¬ 
ture of 6 volumes of air and 2 volumes of carbonic oxide is introduced, 
and some phosphoric anhydride passed up one arm. After a short 
time, the spark may be passed through the gases without causing an 
explosion. Some water is now introduced into the other arm and the 
spark passed immediately; the gases ignite in the wet arm only. 

D. A. L. 

Specific Volumes of Liquids. By W. Lossbn (Annalen, 214, 
81—137).—After referring to the researches of Buff (Ann., Suppl., 4, 
129), Thorpe (this Journal, Trans., 1880,141 and 327), Ramsay, ihid., 
1879,463; 1881, 49, 63and 66), Schroder (Ber., 13,1561), andHopp 
on specific volumes, the author points out that the specific volumes of 
acids of the acetic series follow Kopp’s law. The specific volumes of 
the alcohols (with the exception of methyl alcohol) are lower than the 
calculated values, and this difference increases with the molecular 
weight. The specific volumes of the aldehydes are generally lower 
than the calculated values. The difference between the specific 
volume of au aldehyde and the corresponding alcohol is nearly constant, 
viz., 5*2—6*9; hut the difference between the specific volume of au 
aldehyde and the corresponding acid increases with the molecular 
weight. 

Univalent elements appear to have the same value in different com¬ 
pounds. This is not the case with regard to multivalent atoms. 

W. 0. w. 

Specific Volumes of Allyl and Propyl Compounds. By A. 
Zander (A^malen, 214,138—193).^—The author has determined the 
specific volumes of the following substances at 0® and at their re¬ 
spective boiling points;— 



B.p. 

sp. K. 

»to^ 

Sp. pr. at 
boilmg 
point. 

Vol. at b. p. 
compared 'with 
vol. at 0® as 
unity. 

Sp. vol. 

Allyl alcohol. 

96 *5® 

0 *8724 

0 7830 

1*11153 

1 *06747 

78*9 

84*7 

90*5 

100*9 

135*5 

Ally! chloride. •«««..* 

46*0 

0 *9610 

0*9002 

Allyl bTomide.. ...... 

70-5 

1 *4693 

1*3833 

1*09417 

1 ‘12602 

Ally] iodide 

102*7 

1*8696 

1 6601 

Allyl ether .......... 

94 *3 

0*8223 

0*7217 

1*11097 

Piallyl. 

59*5 

0*7074 

0*6508 

1 *08681 

125*7 

226*2 

200*8 

81*2 

Dlfl/llylfifOlliiie 

244 *0 

0 9680 

0*7667 

1 *26045 
1*20229 

Triallylamine .•..«««, 

155*6 

0*8206 

0*6826 1 

ProTwl alcohol... 

97*4 

0*8177 

0*7369 

1*10966 
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B.p. 

Sp. gr. 
at 0^. 

Sp. gr. at 
boiling 
point. 

Yol. at b. p. 
compared with 
voL at 0^ as 
unity. 

Sp. vol. 

0 

1 

g 

1^3 

82-8° 

0 7996 

0 -7231 

1 -10565 

82 -8 

Propyl chloride...... 

46-er 

0 -9123 

0-8536 

1 -06876 

91*7 

Isopropyl chloride.... 

36-5 

0'8825 

0*8326 

1-05699 

91-0 

Pi*opyl bromide. 

71*0 

1 -3835 

1 *2639 

1 -09466 

97*0 

Isopropyl bromide.... 

60*0 

1 *3397 

1 -2368 

1 -08312 

99*2 

Propyl iodide. 

102-6 

— 

1 -5867 

— 

106-8 

Isopropyl iodide. 

89-0 

— 

1 -5650 

— 

108 3 

Propyl ether. 

90-7 

0-7633 

0-6743 

1 -13220 

150 *9 

Isopropyl ether. 

68*8 

0 7435 

0-6715 

1 -10733 

151-6 

Dipropyl ... 

69 -0 

0-6753 

0-6129 

1 *10171 

140*0 

Di-isopropyl. 

58*0 

0-6829 

0-6286 

1 *08636 

136 *5 

Di-propvlaniline. 

245*4 

0 9240 

0-7267 

1 -27156 

213-1 

Di-isoprbpylaniline ... 

221*0 

0-9838 

0 -7604 

1 -21466 

235 *4 

Tripropylaniline. 

X56 *5 

0-7699 

0-6426 

1 -19830 

222 *1 

Acetone . 

66-3 

0-8125 

0-7489 

1 -08505 

77*3 

Propionic acid. 

140*7 

1-0199 

0 -8657 

1-17811 

85 *3 

Propylene bromide ... 

141 *7 

1-9617 

1-6944 

1-15783 

118-9 

Trimetliylene bromide 

166*0 

2-0060 

1-7101 

1*17300 1 

117 -8 

Propylene glycol. 

188*6 

1-0527 

0-8899 

1 *18289 

85 *2 

Trimethylene glycol .. 

214-0 

1-0625 

0-9028 

1 -17701 

84*0 


The above table shows that—(1) bTormal propyl and isopropyl com- 
potLiids do not possess identical specific volumes. (2) The specific 
volumes of allyl compounds are higher than the values calculated 
from the observed specific volumes of the coiTesponding normal 
propyl compounds. W. 0. W, 


Inorganic Chemistry. 

On the Supposed Compound NHa. By Combes (Gompt rmd.^ 
94, 1717).—Reference is made to a communication from Maumoiie 
(OompL rend., 1882), in which he claims to have produced a new sub¬ 
stance, R'H 2 , by the reaction of potassium permanganate on am¬ 
monium oxalate. As the existence of JSrH 2 or rather of R 2 H 1 , is theo¬ 
retically probable, the author has repeated the experiments, with tho 
following results:—The carbonate mentioned by Maumene, treated 
with hydrochloric acid and platinum chloride, gives a crystalline 
precipitate identical in form with ammonium platinoohloride, and 
containing 1*9 per cent, of hydrogen (RHiCljPtCU = 1*8 per cent. H), 
whilst Maumen6 obtained only 1*36. The aqueous solution of the 
supposed new body, saturated with hydrochloric acid, yields crystals 
identical in form with ammonium chloride, and this is confirmed by 
the analytical results. The reaction, therefore, yields only ammonia 
and c^bonic acid. R, R. 
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Silicon. Bj P. Schutzitsbeuger and A. Colson (Oompf. rend., 94, 
1710—1713).—Platinum foil, heated to a reddish-white heat amidst a 
mass of lamp-black, is found to contain silicon, which must have been 
carried through the lamp-black from the crucible. Other experiments 
detailed in the paper show that the silicon reaches the platinum in the 
vaporous form, and that nitrogen, and probably also oxygen, play a 
part in the transference of the silicon, as well ^ in the formation of the 
carbo-silicic compounds which the authors have previously described, 

" R. R. 

Compounds of Silicon with Sulphur. By P. Sabatier { BuTf . 
Soc. Ghim. [2], 38, 153—154).—^When dry hydrogen sulphide is 
passed over crystalline silicon at a red heat, a violent reaction occurs, 
and at the cooled part of the tube a ring of a reddish substance is ob¬ 
tained, in which fine white needles of silicon disulphide, SiS», are found. 
Beyond the ring, the tube is covered with an orange-yellow powder, 
which is given ofi in fumes during the course of the reaction. The 
yellow and brown substances seem to be identical with those obtained 
by Colson (vide following Abstract). The latter has a variable composi¬ 
tion, and is probably a mixture of the disulphide with amorphous silicon 
or a subsulphide; on treatment with water, it gives off hydrogen sul¬ 
phide and leaves a brown residue. In the tube, there is always 
present a deposit of crystalline silicon, which the author explains 
by supposing the formation at the high temperature of a volatile sub- 
sulphide, which at the lower temperature is decomposed into disulphide 
and silicon. The yellow substance seems to consist for the greater 
part of the disulphide contaminated with a certain quantity of the 
subsulphide, to which the author attributes a probable formula SisS^f 

Y. H. Y, 

Combination of Tetratomic Elements. By A. Colson (Bull. 
Soc. Ghim. [2], 38, 56—60, and Gompt. rend., 94, 1526—1528).—If 
a current of ethylene or hydrogen saturated with benzene is passed 
over silicon contained in a porcelain tube surrounded by a clay jacket¬ 
ing tube which is heated in a reverberatory furnace, a carbosjlioide of 
the formula SiCO^ is obtained; the necessary oxygen is derived from 
the silica of the tube. This compound is a whitish powder, and is unat¬ 
tacked by acids, chlorine, or oxygen at a red heat. It is decomposed 
by fused potash, or a mixture of litharge and lead chromate. On sub¬ 
stituting carbonic anhydride for ethylene, a compound of the formula 
Si^CaO is formed, with liberation of carbonic oxide. The author 
explains the fact that an oxygen-containing compound like carbonic 
anhydride yields a less oxygenated product than ethylene, by suppos¬ 
ing a simultaneous loss of oxygen of the silica and carbonic anhydride, 
analogous to the simultaneous loss of hydrogen when benzene and 
methane are passed through a red-hot tube. On heating pulverised 
silicon in a carbon crucible surrounded by a titaniferous (carbon and 
rutile) jacket, and heated to a white heat, a compound of formula 
Si 20 j 03 was obtained. 

If vapour of carbon bisulphide is passed over silicon at a white 
heat, two compounds are formed, the one a yellow volatile compound 
of the formula SiS, the other a yellowish substance of probable compa^ 
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sxtion SiSO. Both tliese snbstances are decomposed by water or dilute 
alkalis, with evolution of hydrogen. If the contents of the tube are 
further heated with a boiling solution of potash to remove tlie excess 
of silicon and its sulphur compounds, and then digested for some tii^ie 
with warm hydrofluoric acid, a greenish powder of the composition 
8^048 is obtained: when heated in a current of oxygon this does 
not alter in weight, but is converted into an oxygenated compound, 
Si4C402. 

The author draws attention to the fact that the analogy of sulphur 
and oxygen does not hold good at high temperatures, for CO> yields 
840402 , but CS 2 yields SiS and 84048 . V. H. V. 

Extraction of Selenium from a Waste Product. By P. 

Kienlbn {Bull. 800 . Oliim. [2], 37, 440—443).—The selenious anhy¬ 
dride produced by the combustion of seleniferous pyrites is reduced 
by sulphurous anhydride in the Glover tower to the state of selenium, 
which partly dissolves in the acid, partly remains in suspension. At a 
works where pyrites from 8 a.in Bel, near Lyons, are used, the amount 
of selenium present in the acid is often sufficient to impart to it a 
distinct hlood-red tint. 

The amount of sejenium in the sulphuric acid may he estimated by 
diluting a considerable quantity of the acid with three times its bulk 
of water, and leaving it in a warm place for a long time. The clear 
liquid is then decanted or siphoned off, the selenium collected on a 
weighed filter, washed, and dried at 100°. Glover tower acid of sp. gr. 
1*606 was found to contain 28*3 mgrms. of selenium per litre, or 17*6 
ajagrms. per 1000 grams, whilst chamber acid of sp. gr. 1*532 con¬ 
tained 34*2 mgrms. per litre, or 22*3 mgrms. per 1000 grams. 

When the sulphuric acid containing selenium is used for the manu¬ 
facture of salt-cake, the selenium volatilises along with the hydro¬ 
chloric acid, and is deposited in the first condensers, sometimes in 
such quantity that it imparts a red fluorescence to the acid. It is the 
deposit in these condensers which constitutes the new source of solo- 
nium. This deposit forms a brick-red mud, which becomes black on 
drying. When dried at 100° it contains from 41 to 45 per cent, of 
iSelenium. The selenium is estimated by suspending 20 grams of tlm 
dried mud in water in a flask with a long neck, adding soda to 
feeble alkaline reaction, and then adding bromine drop by drop with 
eontinnal agitation. After some time the liquid is filtered, the filtrate 
mixed with the washings, boiled with a little hydrochloric acid, and 
the selenium precipitated by sulphurous acid. 

In order to extract selenium from the deposit, it is suspended in 
water, and treated with a current of chlorine in large Woolf’s bottles. 
The selenium is converted into tetrachloride, and this is decomposed 
by the water, yielding selenious acid, which is partially oxidised to 
sdenic acid. As soon as the brick-red tint in the first vessel has dis¬ 
appeared, the vessel is removed, and the second vessel put in its place, 
another vessel containing fresh mud being put on at the end. The 
dark-colonred liquid thus obtained contains selenious, selenio, and 
hydrochloric acids. It is filtered through cloth, and boiled with 
excess of hydrochloric acid, which reduces the selenio acid to sele- 
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nious acid, then diluted to its original volume, and the selenium pre¬ 
cipitated by adding sodium hydrogen sulphite until the liquid smells 
strongly of sulphurous anhydride. The selenium is deposited in large 
red flakes, which agglomerate to a pitchy mass with a bronze lustre. 
The liquid is boiled by passing in steam, when the precipitate rapidly 
agglomerates and contracts, forming a spongy steel-grey mass, which 
is then washed, dried, fused in a clay muffle, and cooled under water 
or in glass moulds. By this method large quantities o£ selenium can 
be easily and rapidly obtained in a state of considerable purity. 

0. H. B. 

Boiling Point of Selenium. By L. Troost (Compt, rend., 94, 
1508—1610).—The author finds that the boiling point of selenium 
under 760 mm. pressure is 665°, and he suggests the use of boiling 
selenium as a means of maintaining a constant temperature for the 
determination of vapour-densities, &c, B. B. 

CoeJfflcient of Expansion of Sodium Sulphate Solutions. 
By W. W. J. INicol (Ber., 15, 1931—1932).—On the assumption that 
in sodium sulphate solutions the salt is in the anhydrous condition 
above 33—34®, and hydrated below this temperature, the author 
thought it probable that a solution of this salt would show a suddenly 
increased or diminished coefficient of expansion at about this tempera¬ 
ture. He has examined solutions of diflerent strengths between 20° 
and 40®, and has found that the coefficient of expansion gradually in¬ 
creases with rise of temperature up to 34—36°, when it suddenly 
diminishes. It increases again with further rise of temperature. 

A. K. M. 

Chloride of Lime ” and " Chloride of Lithia.” By K. Keaut 
(Annalen, 214, 254—360).—^When chlorine is passed over moist 
lithia, a mixture of lithium chloride and hypochlorite is produced, but# 
half of the lithia present takes no part in the reaction— 

4LiOH + 201 = LiOCl + LiCI + H^O + 2LiOH. 

"When exposed to the action of carbonic acid, the hypochlorite is de¬ 
composed, and tho hypochlorous acid which is set h’ee acts on the 
chloride, and chlorine is evolved. A similar reaction takes place 
when a mixture of basic calcium chloride and calcium hypochlorite is 
submitted to the action of carbonic acid. 

As it would not be possible for a monad metal, such as lithium, to 
form a compound having a composition analogous to ClGaOCI, the 
author concludes that Odling^s formula for bleaching powder is incor¬ 
rect. W. C. W. 

Calcium Hypoiodite. By Gr. Lungi and B. Sohoch (Her., 15, 
1883—1888).—The hypoiodites are generally stated to be highly un¬ 
stable compounds, of which, however, little is known, as they have not 
been isolated. 

By the action of iodine on lime suspended in water (several hours 
being allowed to complete the reaction), the authors have obtained a 
colourless solution, which has an odour of iodoform, and gives the 

VOL, XHY, c 
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following reactions:—Addition of acid produces immediate separation 
of iodine; solution of starch gives no coloration; hydrogen ])eroxide 
in acid solution produces turbidity and abundant evolution of oxygen; 
cobaltous nitrate gives a green-coloured precipitate; coal-tar colours 
are not af ected, whilst cochineal, logwood, litmus, &o.. aro bleached. 
From these results, and more especially from the bleaching power of 
the solution, the authors conclude that by the action of iodine on lime 
at the ordinary temperafure the compound OaOIg = Ca(01)i -j- Oal 2 
is produced, besides calcium iodide and iodate. Prom quantitative 
experiments on the bleaching power of this iodide of Vme, they show 
tha 6 it is much more stable than the alkaline hypoiodites are generally 
supposed to be. It decomposes slowly in the dark, more rapidly when 
exposed to sunlight, and by boiling for many hours is decomposed only 
to the extent of one-halt A. K. M. 

Didjrmitim, By P. T. CiiiVE {Compt, rend., 94, 1628—1630).— 
The author has for several years suspected the presence of a new 
element accompanying didymium, and he has recently by fractional 
precipitation and decomposition separated a poi'tion, the spectrum of 
which, besides the known lines of didymium and lanthanum, gave new 
lines, and amongst these a very strong one of wave-length = 43*33*5. 
This line was previously observed by Thalen in 18C8, in a mixture of 
lanthanum and didymium, but was absent from the spectra of samples 
of lanthanum and of didymium prepared by the author in 1874. 

The atomic weight of the first Motion precipitated by potassium 
sulphate was 14fi; that of the last fraction, 142. Without naming 
new element, the author proposes to designate it by the symbol 

The author intends to continue his researches on didymium. 

R. B. 

Did 3 n}Diium. By B. Brauner {Oompt rend., 94,1718—1719).—In 
this paper the author does not claim priority over Clove (preceding 
Abstract), but merely assei'ts that his observations aro indc^pendeni, 
and were announced in the Anzeiger der Acad. WisscJisrJiajt in Wien of 
6 th October, 1881, and 9 th June, 1882. He found that lanthanum 
sulphate may by repeated crystallisations bo divided info two frac¬ 
tions, the more basic having an atomic weight = 138*3, and the less 
basic = 140*2. By repeatedly treating didymium fi*eo fi om oxide of 
lanthanum with ammonium nitrate, the author obtained an earth 
having the atomic weight of 140 6 , the atomic weight of the reina ining 
didymium 'teing 142 6 ; but by repeated precipitations a jjroduot was 
obtained with an atomic weight of 146*6. In the spark spectra of the 
different fractions, rays were found belonging to none of the known 
cerite metals. These phenomena are doubtless due to tho fourth 
element designated Dip by Cleve. The author succeeded in sepa¬ 
rating another earth of a higher atomic weight than 146*4. Ordinary 
didymium appears to be a mixture of at least three olcrnonts. One 
is trae didymium (Di = 146*4) ; another (the Di^ of Cievo) is a more 
basic metal, and has an atomic weight of about 1415 tho third, of a 
higher atomic weight, is less basic than didymium. B, B. 
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Explosive Alloys of Zinc with Certain Platinnm Metals, 
By H. Sainte-Claire Devtlle and H, Debray {Comp, rend,^ 94, 
1657—1560).—Oxide of iridium is projected into fused zinc, the 
mass is kept in fusion for six hours, and the cooled ingot treated with 
hydrochloric acid to remove the excess of zinc, &c. When the 
graphite-iike residue, washed and dried at 100°, is heated to 300° it 
instantly takes fire, almost explosively, giving^ofE fumes of zinc and of 
osmic acid. This deflagration occurs also in a vacuum, hut naturally, 
without production of zinc oxide or of osmic acid. At 300°, there is 
therefore a change of state attended by great development of heat, 
which in the air occasions combustion. This phenomenon is so 
marked that hy its means 1 or 2 per cent, of iridium may he detected 
in platinum. Ruthenium and rhodium produce similar effects. 

R. R. 

Action of Alnminimn on Cupric Chloride. By D. Tommasi 
(Bull, Soc. Glhim, [2], 37, 443—445).—Aluminium acts rapidly, eveu 
at ordinary temperatures, on a solution of cupric chloride, with libera¬ 
tion of hydrogen and copper, and formation of an aluminium oxychlo¬ 
ride, the composition of which depends on the concentration of the 
copper solution. With a 31*25 per cent, solution of cupric chloride, 
the aluminium oxychloride had the composition 2A12H60 g,3 A12C16, 
and with a 7*81 per cent, solution, the composition Al2Hs06,4AbCl-. 
These oxychlorides are easily decomposed and will not crystallise: 
They are not true compounds, but variable mixtures of aluminium 
chloride and oxychloride. The action of metallic aluminium on these 
oxychlorides yields as a final product the compound 

AlsCls.eAljHsO, + 12HjO. "■ 

To obtain this compound, a 31*25 per cent, solution of cupric chloride 
is treated with aluminium until ^1 the copper is precipitated; the 
liquid is filtered, the filtrate heated, and aluminium added in succes¬ 
sive small quantities until it ceases to dissolve,, water being added from 
time to time to make up for loss by evaporation. The clear liquid is 
then evaporated to a syrup, and finally dried at 40—50°. In this way 
the oxychloride is obtained in white flakes resembling those of potas¬ 
sium boro-tartrate. A solution of this oxychloiide, like that of ferric 
oxychloride, is precipitated hy sulphuric acid and by certain salts, such 
as the sulphates of sodium, ammonium, potassium, magnesium, zinc, 
copper, and iron; but it is not precipitated, even on boiling, by the 
chlorides of potassinm, ammonium, sodium, copper, or barium, by 
potassium iodide, potassium bromide, ammonium nitrate, or potassium 
nitrate. The aluminium hydroxide thrown down is but slightly 
soluble in salphurio acid, and appears to be an isomeric modification, 
probably the modification described by the author {Oompt, rend., 
1880). 0. H. B. 

Stability of Cupric Hydroxide. By D. Tommasi (Bull Soc. 
Glhim. [2], 37, 197—202).—Cupric hydroxide, perfectly free from 
oxide, can be obtained only by using very dilute solutions of copper 
sulphate and sodium hydroxide, the precipitatiou being effected at 
The author has determined the influence of the presence of various 
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salts on the dehydration of the cupric hydroxide. In contact with 
distilled water at 6—8°, cupruj hydroxide undergoes sensible dehydra¬ 
tion after 120 hours. A sensible amount of dehydration takes place 
in 24 hours in pre-ieuce ot sodium hydroxide, and is greater the more 
dilute the soda solution. It is most marked with a 0*2 per cent, solu¬ 
tion, but with a 10 per cent, solution the hydroxide remains blue, oven 
after 48 hours; it beo^omes black, however, after 96 hours. In 
presence of sodium acetate, carbonate, or sulphate, dehydration takes 
place more slowly, and, in presence of calcium chloride, sugar, man¬ 
ganese sulphate, or potassium chlorate, no dehydration is perceptible, 
even after a long time. Haloid salts of the alkalis appear to form 
small quantities of oxyhaloid copper compounds. The presence of 
small quantities of certain substances altogether prevents the dehydra¬ 
tion of the copper hydroxide; the presence of 0*3 per cent, man¬ 
ganese sulphate, for example, prevents dehydration, even at 100®. 

Cupric hydroxide added to a solution of nickel sulphate is converted 
into an apple-green precipitate which contains both copper and nickel, 
probably in the form of a double basic sulphate. No copper passes 
into solution. When the hydroxide is added to a solution of load 
nitrate, the copper displaces a portion of the lead, which is precipitated 
as hydroxide, whilst the copper passes into solution. 

The influence of different salts on the temperature of dehydration 
is shown by the following table:— 



Strength of 

Temperature of 

Salt. 

solution. 

dehydration. 

mm. 

6 per cent. 

60® 

KOI. 

10 „ 

71 

NaHO. 

10 

74, 

S.0. 

— 

77 

NaC2Ha02 .... 

10 

78 

Na 2 S 04 ...... 

10 

79 

NaHO. 

1 

8;} 

NaHO. 

O'S 

84 

KBr. 

10 

85 

KClOj. 

— 

85 

KI . 

10 „ 

80 

CaOU . 

MnSOi. 

Sugar. 

10 

10 „ 

10 „ 

dehydration, 
even at 100° 



0. H. B. 


Transformations of Cuprosocupric Sulphites. By A. iStard 
(Gompt. r&iid., 94, 1476—1477).—The formula for the precipitate, 
obtained by the addition of an insufficient quantity of sulphurous acid 
or sodium hydrogen sulphite to a solution of cupric acetate, was given 
by Pean as S 030 u 2 ,S 05 Cu, 5 H 20 . The author’s analyses of thiA gait 
lead him to assign to it the composition Sb 027 Cu"io(Ou 2 ) + 2GHp, 
with the following rational formula:— 

S8082Cu'2,Cu''2,Cu'’8(H8)H2 + 2 IH 2 O, 

after a type already adopted by him, and he proposes to call the sub¬ 
stance aoid cicproso-cup'ic ootos'ulpJdte. 
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By tlie action of snlpbiiroui acid, the above salt is transformed into 
Chevreurs salt, SOsCusSOa/iHoO, and by the action of sodium 
hydrogen sulphite into a yellow s^t already described by the author 
as aoid octomlphite of oicprosvm^ cuprimm, and sodium (ibid,, 1422). 
The reaction is represented fcb us :— 

Ss0^.Cu',Gu\Ga\(H^)B,,2lK,0 4* SsOj^KasHs = S^OsHs + 

8 H 2 O 4 S8O320a'2Cn"2Cu''8(ifa8)Hs^,S6O24H34,5H2O. 

R R 

Separation of Galliam. By L. de Boisbattd-ran' (Compt rend., 
94, 1489—1442; 1626—1629 ).—Sepatation from Ghicinum .—The 
gallium is precipitated by potassium ferrocyanide from a solution 
containing hydrochloric acid in large excess, or it may be thrown 
down along with arsenious sulphide. 

Separation from Cerium, Lanthanum, Didymivm^ Samarium, Yttrium, 
Holmitm, and ThuJtum. —These earths may be precipitated by potas¬ 
sium hydroxide in considerable excess at the boiling temperature, and 
the gallium separated from the alkaline solution by means of cupric 
hydroxide or by addition of ammonia and long boiling after previous 
neutralisation with hydrochloric acid. Gallium may also be separated 
from the above-named metals by precipitating it with potassium ferro¬ 
cyanide from solutions containing excess of hydrochloric acid. Gal¬ 
lium is carried down when arsenious acid is precipitated by hydrogen 
sulphide. 

Separation* from Iron, —This is effected by a boiling solution of potas^ 
sium hydroxide, but as the iron oxide carries down with it a little 
gallium, it must be re-dissolved and re-precipitated four or five times. 
When the quantity of iron present is relatively large, it is preferable 
to reduce the ferric salt with metallic copper, add a small excess of 
cuprous oxide, and, after repeating this operation three or four times, 
to pass hydrogen sulphide through the last strongly acid hydrochloric 
acid solution. The remainder of the iron is then eliminated by two 
or three treatments with boiling potassium hydroxide. 

Separation from Thorium ,—The methods with potassium hydroxide, 
with potassium ferrocyanide, and with arsenious sulphide are all 
applicable in this case. 

Separation from Zirconium, —^This may be effected cither by boiling 
with potassium hydroxide or by arsenious sulphide, but not by potas¬ 
sium ferrocyanide, because the latter precipitates very acid and dilute 
solutions of zirconium. 

Separation from Manganese, —^For this nine processes are given. 
That by potassium hydroxide is applicable, but it must be several 
times repeated, and has no advantages in the presence of much man¬ 
ganese. Barium carbonate or calcium carbonate separates gallium in 
the cold after some hours, leaving manganous chloride in solution* 
Yery good separations may be obtained by arsenious sulphide, also by 
cupric hydroxide used hot. The reaction with potassium ferrocyanide 
may be used, but with special modifications, of which a long and 
detailed account is given in the paper. 

Separation from Zinc, —The method with copper hydroxide com¬ 
pletely separates gallium from zinc. Barium or calcium carbonafea 
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precipitates gallium, but considerable quantities of zinc arc carried 
down with it. 

Action of Ammonium Sulphide on Stannous Sulphide. By 

H. Baxjbigny (Gomp. rend., 94, 1473—1476).—Stannous siiljihide is 
quite insoluble in pure normal ammonium sulphide. If airbus access, 
however, the oxygen decomposes the ammonium sulphide with forma¬ 
tion of sulphur; this unites with a portion of the stannous sulphide 
and transforms it into stannic sulphide which is soluble in the liquid. 
Sulphide of ammonium or of the alkaline metals is employed in 
analysis to dissolve and separate stannous sulphide, but these reagents 
act as solvents only when they contain sulphur in excess, and are 
•without action when reduced to the state of normal sulphides. This 
souixje of uncertainty would be avoided if the ammonium sulphide 
used in analysis were always fully sulphurised by pre'viousl j dissolving 
in it a sufficient quantity of sulphur. H. R. 

Cliit>mic Acid and Chromates. By M. Peudhomme and P. 
Bikder (Biill.Soc. Ghim. [2], 37, 194— 196). —^When barium chloride 
U added to a solution of potassium dichromate, normal banum 
chromate is precipitated, and potassium chloride and chromic acid 
remain in solution, thus: KaCrgO? -f BaClg = BaCr 04 + 2K01 +• CrO,. 
This reaction furnishes additional evidence in favour of the view that 
potassium dichromate is a molecular combination of the normal 
chromate with an easily displaceable molecule of chromic anhydride, 
a view also supported by the fact that many dichromates (NH 4 , K, Ca, 
#fc,), can be prepared by the direct action of chromic anhydride on a 
molecule of the correspoudi-ng normal chromate. By treating di- 
chromates with alkalis, alkaline earths, or the corresponding car¬ 
bonates, double chromates are frequently formed. Zinc, aluminium, 
cupric, and chromic hydroxides, when heated with potassium dicliro- 
mate, form normal potassium chromate and a ohromato of the parti¬ 
cular base. In this way, certain chromates, e.g., ZnCrOi, can be pre¬ 
pared, which were formerly obtained only by the action of chromic 
acid on the carbonate or oxide. This method of preparation explains 
the formation of chromium chromate when potassium dichromaio in 
‘treated -with hydrogen sulphide or sodium thiosulphate. Chromic 
hydroxide is fii*st formed, and is then acted on by the excess of di¬ 
chromate. When a strong solution of potassium dichromaio is added 
to a solution of sodium hydrogen sulphite of 30® B., a green solution is 
obtained, which rapidly solidifies, owing to the formation of green 
chromic oxide. If the diohromate is in excess, brown chromium 
chiwate is formed. 0, H. B. 

Chromous Sulphate. By H. Moissan (Bidl Soc. Ghim, [2], 37, 
296—298). —The greater part of this paper has already appeared in 
the Gompt. rend, (Abstr., 1881, p. 684). Ohromous sulphate docs not 
decompose water at 100®, 12-^ grams of the salt dissolve in 100 c.o. 
of water at 0®, but it is only slightly soluble in alcohol. With potas¬ 
sium or sodium hydroxide, a solution of chromous sulphate gives a 
black precipitate, insoluble in excess; with ammonia, a black precipi- 
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tate, soluble in excess, forming a bine solution; wifcb alkaline carbo« 
nates, a reddish precipitate; with potassium chromate, a maroon 
precipitate; cupric salts, a brick-red precipitate; ammonium molyb- 
date, a dark maroon precipitate; gold chloride, a deposit of metallic 
gold; hydrogen sulphide, no precipitate; alkaline hydrosulphides, a 
black precipitate. 

When moist chromous carbonate or acetate is treated with a large 
excess of concentrated sulphuric acid, the ifydrate CrSO^ + SHaO is 
obtained in white crystals, more stable when exposed to air than the 
hydrate CrSOi + ^HaO. In contact with a smaE quantity of water, 
it passes into the normal hydrate 0 rS 04 + 7 H 2 O. 0. H. B. 

New Class of Borotungstates, By D. (Bull 80 c. GUm, 

[2], 37, 202—208).—The disodium salt previously described (Bull 
Soo. Chim., 35, 14) may be a boroduodecitungstate, or a boro- 
quatuordecitungstate, or a boroquindecitungstate. The analytical 
results agree equally well with all three formulae. 

The barium salt is obtained in white crystals by adding a boiling 
saturated solution of barium chloride in excess to a warm saturated 
solution of the sodium salt. If the mixed solutions are allowed to 
boil, the small quantity of hydrochloric acid which is set free preci¬ 
pitates tungstic acid. Too frequent crystallisation from water also 
decomposes the salt, probably with separation of metatungstic acid 
and formation of a basic salt. The addition of a few drops of hydro¬ 
chloric acid appears to prevent this decomposition. The amount of 
water of crystallisation in the salt appears to be very variable, and 
the salt is in all probability efflorescent. When dried at 160®, the 
composition of the salt agrees more closely with the formula 
14W03,B203,3Ba0,6H30 than with 15W03,B203,3Ba0,5H20. 

The potassium salt is obtained in slender needles, closely resem¬ 
bling dipotassinm tungstoborate, by decomposing the barium salt with 
potassium sulphate. It has the composition 14W03,B203,3K20,H20 4* 

2 IH 3 O. 

The silvf^ salt is obtained by adding silver sulphate to a solution of 
the barium salt. It is a white crystalline powder, almost insoluble in 
cold, and very slightly soluble in hot water. It cannot bo completely 
dried without partial decomposition, but appears to have the compo¬ 
sition 14W03,B203,3Ag20,H30 -{- 7 H 2 O. 

When a limited quantity of barium chloride is added to the solution 
which yields the sodium salt on acidification, and the precipitate fil¬ 
tered off, the filtrate deposits small granular crystals, very slightly 
soluble in cold, more soluble in hot water. They have the composition 
14W03,B203, (3^Ba0,l^Na20) ,6H20+ 29 H 2 O. This complicated double 
salt resembles the double paratangstates obtained by Marignac. The 
corresponding strontium compound, 14WOs,B203,(3^SrO.l'|-Na20),6H20 
29 II 2 O, is obtained in a similar manner by mixing saturated solu¬ 
tions of strontium chloride and the sodium salt. All these salts form 
a new group of boroqmtuordecitmigstates. The barium-sodium and 
strontium-sodium compounds are possibly not true double salts, but 
molecular combinations of the two salts. The author was unable to 
obtain the tetrapotassium or pentapotassium salts. When potassiam 
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carbonate is added to tripotassium boroquatuordeciiuiig’state, potas¬ 
sium tungstoborate and a precipitate of potassium paratungsbate arc 
formed. 0. H. B. 


Change which Ferric Hydrate tmdergoes after a Time. By 
D. Tommasi and G. Pellizzabi (Bull 8 oc. Ghim. [2], 37, 190—197). 
—Ferric hydrate kept ^under water for a year loses its gelatinous 
structure, and changes in colour from brown to yellowish-red. ^ About 
30 per cent, passes into a modification insoluble in dilute acids, and 
about 0*3 per cent, is converted into a soluble modification identical 
with Graham’s colloidal hydrate. The change is very slightly, if at 
all, affected by light. 0. H. B. 

Ferric Hydrates. By D. Tommasi (Bull. 8 oc. Ohm. [2], 38, 152 
—153).—The author separates the ferric hydrates into two isomeric 
classes, the a or red series, and the or yellow scries, the main points 
of difference between which are given in the table below:— 


Bed or ci.series. 

Obtained by precipitating a 
ferric salt with alkalis. 

ct.Fe 203 , 2 H 20 begins to be de¬ 
hydrated at 50°. 

a-Fe 203 ,H 20 dehydrated at 92°. 

ct-Fe 203 is brown. 

Sp. gr. of FeiOs = 5T1. 

The hydrates dissolve in dilute 
acids. 

The hydrates are dehydrated 
on boiling with water. 


Yellov} or 8-serles* 

Obtained by oxidatjDn of ferrous 
hydrate, ferroso-ferric hydrate, 
or ferrous carbonate. 

^-Fe 203 , 2 H 20 begins to bo dehy¬ 
drated at 105°. 

^-Fe 203 ,H 40 dehydrated at 150°. 
is red or yellowish-rod, 

Sp. gr. of FeA = 3*95. 

The hydrates are sparingly solu¬ 
ble in concentrated acids. 

The hydrates, even on long boil¬ 
ing, retain a raoloculo of 
water, which can easily be re¬ 
moved by a coiiccuitratod solu¬ 
tion of calcium chloride. 


The hydrates of the a-series may not only be distinguished, but 
separated from the hydrates of the ^-series; for the former are soluble 
in ferric chloride and are reprecipitated by the addition of sodium sul¬ 
phate or sulphuiuc acid, whereas the latter arc quite insoluble in tlio 
same reagent. V. H. V. 

Action of Hydrogen SnlpMde on Solutions of Normal 
Nickel Sulphate. By H. Baubignt (Gom'pt rend., 94, 1473-- 
1475).— The experiments described in this paper show that the pre¬ 
cipitation of nickel from a solution of the normal sulphate by hydro¬ 
gen sulphide depends on the tension of the gas. The quantity of 
sulphide thrown down in a given time is greater as the liquid is richer 
in hydrogen sulphide, and the effect of heating at 100° in closed 
vessels is that the same limits of precipitation are obtained in a few 
hours which at the ordinary temperature would require as many 
weeks. 
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The precipitation of the nickel is complete when the solution does 
not contain more than 1 gram of sulphate in the litre. 

The limit of precipitation does not depend entirely on the degree of 
acidity acquired by the liquid, but varies according to other circum¬ 
stances. 

The action of heat on a solution of neutral nickel sulphate in the 
presence of hydrogen sulphate furnishes an exact method of separating 
nickel from manganese, aluminium, &c., whose salts are not decom¬ 
posed by hydrogen sulphide, but not from iron. H, R. 

Action of Hydrogen Sulphide on Nickel Sulphate in Acetic 
Acid Solution, By H. Baubioitt ((7o73^p^. rend., 94, 1715—1717).— 
The action of hydrogen sulphide on nickel sulphate in solution is re¬ 
tarded or entirely prevented if a sufhcient quantity of acetic acid is 
added in proportion to the quantity of nickel salt present. At the 
temperature of 100°, however, and in a closed vessel, acetic acid 
has no power to retard the action of hydrogen sulphide on dissolved 
nickel sulphate, the reaction taking place as with an aqueous solution 
of the neutral sulphate. R. R. 

Action of Heat on an Acid Solution of Nickel Sulphate in 
Presence of Hydrogen Sulphide, By H. Batjbignt (Oom'pt. rend., 
94, 1595—1598).—The experiments detailed in this paper lead to the 
conclusions that^ 

1. In acid solutious of nickel sulphate, as in neutral solutions, 
when the ratio of the weights of the acid and the metal remains 
constant, the precipitation of the nickel by hydrogen sulphide is mor^ 
complete as the solution is more dilute. 

2. Whatever the ratio of the volumes of gas and of liquid, the 

amount of nickel precipitated increases with the time. R, R. 

Cobalt Sulphate. By G. Voetmann (Ber., 15, 1888—1889).— 
On adding concentrated sulphuric acid to au aqueous solution of a 
cobalt salt, and then evaporating, cobalt sulphate containing 1 mol. of 
water of crystallisation is produced. The same compound is also 
formed on treating purpureocobaltic chloride with a small quantity of 
water and strong flulphnric acid until dissolved, and then heating to 
220°. It forms a crystalline peach-coloured powder, sparingly soluble 
in cold water, being less soluble than the anhydrous salt* A low red 
heat is required to drive off the water. In contact with moist air, it 
absorbs water very slowly. A. K. M, 

Cobaltamine Compounds. (Part III.) By G, Yortmam (Bor., 
15, 1890—1903 ),—Octamiine Gompounds .—Instead of preparing these 
compounds from the carbonate, as described in his first paper (Ber., 10 , 
154), the author heats the decamine-purpureo chloride for some time 
on a water-bath with dilute ammonia and solid ammonium carbonate. 
On evaporating the solution it assumes the dark cherry-red colour of 
the ootamine carbonate. If any luteo-chloride should be preseut, it 
will separate out on cooling, and can be filtered off. Ootmdne-^roBeo-- 
oohaUic chloride, Co3(NB[3)8(2HsO)Clfi + 4HaO, generally crystallises 
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(as previously sliown by the antbor) witb 2 mols. HaO, but by adding 
concentrated bydrociiloric acid to the cold solution abovo-montioned, 
it is obtained with 4 H 2 O. With mercuric chloride, the compound 
Co 2 (KH 3 ) 8 ( 2 EaO)Cl 6 , 6 HgCl 2 + SE^O is precipitated of a palo-red 
colour. Heated to 100° it loses SHaO, Octamino-purpuroocobaltic 
chloride also forms a double salt with mercuric chloride; this when 
treated with concentrated hydrochloric acid and evaporated on a water- 
bath yields greyish-violet crystals of Co2(N’H3)80l6,3HgCl2 -f H^O, but 
on farther concentration, green crystals of the praseo double salt, 
Oo 2 (FH 3 ) 8 Clc,HgCl 2 , are obtained. This compound is sparingly 
soluble in cold water; hot water converts it into octamine-purpureo- 
cobaltic chloride. On adding praseocobaltic chlornitrate to acidu¬ 
lated mercuric chloride solution, a green precipitate of 

C02(NH8)80l6,2HgCl2 

is produced. Octamine-cobaltic nitrate, prepared by adding nitric 
acid to a solution of the corresponding carbonate, forms a crys¬ 
talline precipitate of the formula Go 2 (N'Hj) 8 (N 03 )c 2 H 20 . It has 
also been obtained with 1 and with 6 mols. H 2 O, also anhydrous, 
Ootamine-cobaltic chromate^ Co 2 (HH 3 ) 8 ( 2 H 20 )(Cr 04 )'j + 2 H 2 O, is pre¬ 
pared by the action of potassium diohromate on the ootamine-pur- 
pureo chloride, sulphate, or nitrate, and may be purified by crystal¬ 
lisation from a weak acetic acid solution: it forms bronze-coloured 
plates. If normal potassium chromate is employed, the compound ob¬ 
tained is olive-green, and contains 8 mols. H 2 O. Solutions of both 
compounds in strong acetic acid when evaporated yield an orange- 
;red body of the formula Co2(!N‘H3)8(2H20) ((> 04 ) 2 , 0 r 207 -f H^O. A 
platinochloiide has been prepared, but its formula is not established. 
The acid carbonate, to which the author previously gave the formula 
Co 203 (NH 3 ) 8 , 4 C 02 -h 2 H 2 O, contains 3 H 2 O, 2 mols. of which are 
driven off at 100°. FraseoGohaltio cMofnitrate, 002(NH.j)«(N0j)20l4 + 
2 H 2 O, is precipitated on adding dilute nitric acid or potassium nitrate 
solution to solution of praseocobaltic chloride. With potassium dichro¬ 
mate the latter gives a yellowish-green precipitate of the chlorochro- 
mate, Co 2 (EHj) 8 (Cr 207 ) 01 i + H 2 O. 

Hexamme Com^omids —To an amraoniacal solution of octamine- 
cobaltic chloride, ammonium carbonate is added, and the solution 
evaporated to dryness. On redissolving and repeating tliesamo treat¬ 
ment, the residue consists of cobalt hydroxide and hoxaminocobaitic 
carbonate, and from this other hexauiine salts are obtained by tlie 
action of acids. Hexamine-cobaltic chloride is a green compound, of 
the formula Co 3 (N'Hs) 60 l 8 + 2 H 2 O. It dissolves in cold water to a 
bluish-violet solution, which changes to violet-red on warming; from 
this solution concentrated hydrochloric acid precipitates octamine- 
purpureocobaltic chloride. Hexamine-cobaltic sulphate was obtained 
as an oil, which after frequent treatment with alcohol gradually be¬ 
came crystalline. It forms a red powder, easily soluble in water. Its 
formula is Co 2 fHH 3 ) 8 (S 04)3 + 6 H 2 O. The nitrate, Coa(NH 3 ) 8 (NOs )6 
4 - 8 H 2 O, is a dark cherry-red deliquescent body. The carbonate, 
Co 2 (NrH 3 ) 8 (OH) 2 ( 003)2 -f 3 H 2 O, is formed in prepaiing the octamine- 
carbonate, and is precipitated by alcohol as an oil, which after 
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repeated solution, precipitation, and treatment witii alcoliol, becomes 
crystalline. 

Heptamine Compounds .—Tbe author has in a previous paper given a 
method for the preparation of melanocobaltic chloride. In order to 
confirm the formula which be gave for Rose’s “black salt,” 

Coo(NH3)6(lSrH201)Cl4, 

he has prepared other derivatives, which he finds to be of analogous 
composition. Melanocobaltic chlorocliromaie, 

Co2(NH3)6(NH3Cl)Gl2,Cr207 + H^O, 
by precipitating the melanochloride with potassium dichromate. 
With platinum chloride, the melanochloride gives a brownish-black 
precipitate of Co 2 (NH 3 ) 6 (RH 2 Cl)Cl 4 ,PtCl 4 . On heating melanocobaltic 
chloride solution, it becomes red; with platinum chloride this red 
solution gives a reddish-brown precipitate, which (air-dried) has the 
formula Co2(N’H3)6(NH2Cl)0]3(OH)2,PtCl4. With mercuric chloride, 
pale-red needles of Co2(NH3)6(RH2Cl)Cl2(OH)2,3HgCl2 + H 2 O, are 
precipitated. With picric acid, melanocobaltic chloride gives a brown 
precipitate, which explodes violently on heating. A. K. M. 

Electrolysis of Ainmonixina Carbamate and Carbonate with 
Alternating Currents and Platinum Electrodes. By B. Gerues 
(/. pr. Ghem. [2], 26, 257—276).—Drechsel has observed (J*. pr. 
Ghem, [2], 22, 476) that on electrolysing solutions of ammonium 
carbamate and carbonate with alternating currents, the platinum 
electrodes become strongly corroded, with formation of soluble and 
insoluble platinum bases, of urea, and of an oily substance soluble in 
ammonia. The author has isolated and studied the platinum bases 
referred to. He used platinum electrodes two inches by one inch, a 
battery of 4—6 Grove’s cells, and alternated the current about 10 
times in each second, the duration of each experiment being 10—12 
hours, and the solution being kept cool. After that time a thick 
yellowish or white precipitate had formed, the solution being colour¬ 
less, and the electrodes much attacked. 

Besides ammonium nitrite and nitrate, urea, and a fatty substance, 
the filtrate was found to contain a soluble platinum salt thrown down 
as a bine or green precipitate by hydrochloric acid, and crystallising in 
needles. It was not, however, obtained in quantity snffiloient to allow 
of detailed investigation. 

The white precipitate contains most of the platinum dissolved off 
the electrodes. It is a carbonate insoluble in cold water, but on heat¬ 
ing dissolves sparingly, forming an alkaline solution. After having 
been dried over sulphuric acid, it does not lose weight at 110°, but at 
higher temperatures it first becomes yellow and then suddenly decom¬ 
poses, with evolution of ammonia and water, leaving metallic platinum 
in a very fine state of division. Its composition corresponds well 
vrith the formula PtN6Hio020e. The carbonate dissolves in dilate 
soda, and is precipitated without alteration from its solution by car¬ 
bonic anhydride. When dissolved in hydrochloric acid and precipi¬ 
tated by sodium carbonate in sufficiently dilute solutions small well 
formed ootohedrons separate. 
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The chloride, Pfc(]SrH 3 ) 6 Cli,is easily obtained in small rhombohodrons 
or in needles; it dissolves readily in hot water, and with gold or 
platinum chloride gives precipitates resembling ammonium platino- 
chloride. The nitrate, Pt(N‘H 3 ) 6 (NOj) 4 , is readily soluble in water, 
and crystallises in needles. The sidjphate is practically insoluble in 
water, even calcium sulphate solution giving an immediate precipitate 
with solutions of the soluble salts. It could only be obtained xn the 
amorphous condition. ^ Other compounds have been prepared, but 
have not been analysed. Chromates produce a yellow, hydi'ofiuosilicio 
acid a white precipitate. The free base has not yet been isolated in a 
state of purity. 

If during the action of the electric current the solution of carbonate 
or carbamate is not artificially cooled, the temperature of the fluid 
rises to 40—50°, and no precipitate of the carbonate just described 
is obtained, but on cooling, long prismatic highly refractive crystals 
separate from the solution. These likewise consist of a carbonate, 
PtaN-jO^OiiH^. Their solution gives with nitric acid a colourless pre¬ 
cipitate, which gradually changes into bright blue octohodrons of 
flobtotUammonimn nitrate, Pt(NH 3 ) 4 (N 03 ) 2 . 

The author believes the formation of the several platinum bases to 
take place as follows :—Electrolysis at first takes place in the ordinary 
manner, (!N;H4)2C03, splitting up into 2 ]SrH 4 and CO3, the former com¬ 
bining in the nascent state with the negative electrode, forming 
PtH2(J5fH3)2. The current alternating, the negative pole becomes 
positive, and OO3 is added to the compound formed, yielding 4- 

Pt I is to say, ^latosaTrmoniurrh carbonate, which salt 

directly combines with NH 3 , yielding plaiodiammoniam carbonate, 

latter, on further alternation of current, 

2 ]SrH 4 are added, giving 
a similar manner the insoluble carbonate— 

0. JI, 


Ammomoplatintim Dianomoniiim Compounds, By E. Buucu- 
SBL (</. pr. Ohem. [2], 26, 277—281).—In an appendix to the provious 
paper, the author points out the striking similarity of the reactions of 
the platinum base described by Gerdes with those of barium com* 
pounds, the solutions being precipitated by sodium carbonate, potas- 
sinm dichromate, sodium phosphate, sulphuric acid, calcium sulphate, 
hydrofiuosilicio acid, and alkaline oxalates, hyposnlphates and forro* 
cyanides. By the reagents named in fact the platinum compotiud 
cannot be distinguished from baryta. Hydric sulphide and ammonium 
sulphide produce precipitates only after some time. The ammonio- 
platinum diammouium compounds stand therefore in the same relation 
to the alkaline earths as ammonium does to the alkalis, 0, H. 
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Metallic Iron accompanying Native Gold in Montgomery 
Co., Virginia, and in Burke Co., N. Carolina. By W. T. Page 
(Ghent, News, 46, 205).—TLe grains of iron removed by a magnet 
from gold, obtained by alluvial V7asbing in tbe bed of Brush Creek, 
have a sp. gr. 7*20, and consist of— 

Pe. Cu. S. Quartz. 

9M2 0*04 1*47 0*82 = 99*45. 

C, P, Ni, Co, Sn, and Mn absent. This iron is shown not to be derived 
from tools employed by workers, but is a case of the occurrence of 
native iron with gold. Similar specimens from Carolina had a sp. gr. = 
7*57, and consisted of— 

Fe. Go. Sn. Quartz. 

99*77 trace trace (?) 0*25 = 100 * 02 . 

E. W. P. 

Chemical Composition of Minerals of the Cryolite-group. 

By J. Beandl (JaJirh, /. Min,, 1882, 2, Eef., 201—203). 



a. 

5. 

cl. 

c2. 

(?3. 

Al.... 

. 13-01 

13-606 

13-04 

13-00 

13-26 

Ca... 

. . 

18-83 

17-22 

17-21 

17-22 

Mg .. 

, . . . . -- 

— 

0*39 

0-20 

— 

Na 


11-73 

10-02 

10-49 

10-43 

P ... 

. 54-29 

55-69 

50-65 

50-62 

60-61 

H,0 

. — 

— 

8-48 

8-33 

8-42 


99-71 

99-856 

99-80 

99-85 

99-94 



d. 

el. e2. 

/■ 



Al. 

22-14 

17-66 17-64 

23-37 



Ca.. 

1-53 

— — 

16-19 



Mg . 

8-66 

— — 

0-11 



Na. 

6-50 

24-97 26-00 

0-33 



P. 

67-12 

57-30 57-30 

.35-01 



H*0. 

10-00 

— — 

12-41 




99-85 

99-93 99-94 

87-42 



Loss 

reckoned as ozygen *. 

. 12-58 



100*00 

a. Cryolite, representing the formula AIFb + 3NaP. 5. Pachnolite, 
AIF 3 + CapB 4 - NaF, Pachnolite contains no water, and thus differs 
from thomsenolite. c 1 , 2 , and 3, are analyses of thomsenolite, agree¬ 
ing with the formula AIF^ + CaF 2 + NaF 4- H 2 O. d, Balstonite, 
4AIF3 4- 8 Na (MgCa)F 4- SHbO, e 1, 2, are analyses of chiolite from 
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Miask. They represent the formula SAlFs + SNaF. f is an analysis 
of prosopite from Altenberg in Saxony. It proves that this mineral 
is free from silicon. Supposing that the oxygen is corabinod with 
aluminium, so that the aluminium is partly combined with fluorine and 
partly with oxygen, the analysis gives the following results:— 

Ca, Mg. Ka. Al. AI2O3. F, HA 

1619 011 ^*33 9-22 26*56 36*01 12*41 

Taking for granted that fluorine and hydroxyl can replace each 
other, the formula for prosopite should be Oa{Mg,Na)Ah(F,OH‘) 2 . 
This mineral does not yield up its water at 360®. B. H. B. 

Some Artificial Products from Cryolite. By ISToellnlr (Jahrh 
/. Aim., 1882, 2, Ref., 200—201).—In order to determine, experi¬ 
mentally, if the minerals crystallised out in the cavities of cryolite 
have originated from the action of salt solutions, the author digested 
for three months at 100 ® about 12 grams finely powdered cryolite with 
a saturated solution of barium chloride. Saturated solutions of stron¬ 
tium nitrate, calcium chloride, and magnesium chloride, woro also 
employed. Cryolite was also treated with the same solutions for 
six days in closed tubes at a temperature of 180—190°, The products 
thus obtained were then dried and analysed, giving the following 
results:— 

Products of the reaction. 

MaleriaL a. At 180® 

(Ciyohte = Al2l^a5Fi3. after 6 days. 

1 . Cryolite -f BaCl> .. • Al4Ba4Ha4F24 

2. Cryolite + SrNgOo.. Al 4 Sr 4 Ha 4 F 24 

3. Cryolite + CaCh.... AliCa^HaiFi^ 

4. Cryolite -|- MgCh... Al 4 Mg 4 N‘a 4 F 24 

The product Ko. 3a was further treated with MgCh at 180° for 
six days, and the product had the oompositiou AlsCaiMgsISraoFiB -j- 81 
In the same way the product Ho. 4a was heated at 180° for six clays 
with CaCl 2 , and yielded a body of the composition AlaMg 7 Ca 2 Ha 6 l ^^48 -b 
8 H 2 O. 

From these experiments the author deduces:—(1), that cryolite is 
decomposed by solutions of salts of the alkaline earths; ( 2 ), tliat tlio 
alkaline earths displace the sodium which goes into solution; (3), that 
the degree of change effected is dependent on the time, tho tempera¬ 
ture, and the proportion of the salt in the solution; ( 4 ), that the perfect 
displacement of the sodium did not occur, but that it would probably 
be effected after the lapse of suj06icient time. ( 6 .) That tho substituted 
calcium or magnesium can be partially replaced by magnesium or 
calcium. ( 6 .) That in all these reactions water is taken up; tlio 
amount being dependent on the nature of the incoming elemouts. 
(7.) That the products obtained artificially closely resemble the natural 
minerals crystallised out in the cavities of cryolite, and that tho 
theory of their formation by the same chemical process is highly 
jfrobable. ^ B. U. B. 


5 . At 100 ® after 
3 months. 

Al4Ba5Ha2F24 H^O 
Al4Sr5Na2F2i + 4 H 2 O 
Al40a5]Sra2F34 + 4 H 2 O 
AWgsNasFa* + m.O 
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The Pyrolusite Mines of Bdlet. Bj T. I^okdstroh (Jahrl, /. 
Min.^ 1882, 2, Bef., 195).—^At Bolet, in Sweden, pyrolnsite occurs in 
sufficient quantity to be worked. The veins and pockets are found at 
the contact of finely granular gneiss and mica-slates with granitic gneiss, 
which is a variety of Orebro granite. The cavities were first filled 
with mica and chlorite, which was then partially replaced by pyrolusite. 
The latter is, in places, accompanied by heavy spar, calcspar, quartz, 
felspar, vanadinite, fluorspar, and calcspar coloured black by fine needles 
of pyrolusite. B. H. B. 

Artificial Production of Witherite, Strontianite, and CaL 
cite. By L. Bouegeois (BulL 8oc. Ghim. [2j, 37, 447—448).—If 
small quantities of precipitated barium, strontium, or calcium car¬ 
bonate are thrown into a fused mixture of potassium and sodium 
chlorides in equivalent proportions, no carbonic anhydride is given ofl, 
but the carbonates assume a distinct crystalline form, identical in each 
case with that of the corresponding mineral. Barium carbonate forms 
hexagonal plates, sometimes elongated in a direction parallel with the 
faces of the prism. Strontium carbonate forms elongated prisms, and 
calcium carbonate usually forms agglomerations of crystals resembling 
snow crystals. 0. H. B. 

Mineralogical Notes, By A. Brun {Jalirh. /. Min.^ 1882, 2, 
Bef., 198).—(a.) Stypticite froyii GhilL —The empirical formula of this 
salt, Fe 203 , 2 S 03 + I 0 H 3 O, should be HiFesSaOu + 8 Aq, as the water 
is given up at 80—with the exception of the last 8 percent., 
which is only driven off at a dull red heat together with the sulphuric 
acid. On dissolving it in boiling water, brown basic ii-on sulphate is 
precipitated. 

(5.) BolomHe from Teruel -in Spain ,—This is shown by the micro¬ 
scope to be composed of grey and browm zones; the latter being 
coloured by numerous opaque granules (magnetic iron ore). The 
analysis gave 2‘63 per cent. FeO, and traces of MnO. 

(c.) Miniirals of ilie Miage Glacier, M, Blanc .—In the moraine of 
the “ Glacier de Miage,” crystals of quartz have^been found, on which 
only B(lOll) is developed, without —B( 0 lII). The author also 
found galena, albite (complicated crystals), orthoelase (simple com¬ 
binations), various micas, chlorite, asbestos, and small crystals of 
beryl. B. H. B. 

Cbalcomenite, a New Mineral Species (Selenite of Copper). 
By Des CiiOizEAiTX and Damotte (Jahrb.f, Min., 1882, 2, Bef., 204). 
—For some time the existence has been known of selenium-lead, 
selenium-silver-copper-lead, and selenium-copper-lead ores at the Cerro 
de Cachenta, about 50 miles south-west of Mendoza in the Ai'gen- 
tine Bepublic. Accompanying these ores, Des Cloiseaux found some 
very small crystals of a violet-blue colour, which he called chalcomeniie. 
The system of this new mineral is monoclinio; the axes have the pro¬ 
portion a : 6 : c = 0*722187 : 1 : 0*246037. IS = 89® 9'. Ohalcoraenite 
has the formula CuSeOa + 2 H 2 O; and is therefore a representative 
of a group, the selenious acid salts, up to the present time unknown in 
ikature. When heated in a tube closed at one end, the mineral gives 
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tip first water, which is acid, then selenions acid, and finally molts to a 
brown mass. Heated on charcoal before the blowpipe, it molts to a 
black slag, gives off selenium vapours, and colours the flamo dark blue. 
In a bead of microcosmic salt, it is quickly dissolved, and gives a 
greenish-blue glass, which becomes red in the reducing flamo, especi¬ 
ally after the addition of tin. The mineral is soluble in the ordinary 
acids. A drop of the solution in sulphuric acid, placed on a bright 
plate of copper, gives i black stain which cannot be removed by wash¬ 
ing, and the mineral can thus be distinguished from the phosphates 
and arsenates of copper. Its sp. gr. is 8*76. The analysis gave the 
following result:— 

SeO. CuO. Hp. Total. 

48T2 35*40 15-30 98*82 

At the request of Des Cloizeaux, !Priedel and Sarasin prepared chal- 
comenite artificially. They employed for the purpose a neutral solution 
of potassium selenide, and to this they added copper sulphate, when a 
white amorphous precipitate was formed, which became converted into 
a blue crystalline powder. Seen under the microscope this was found 
to be a mass of small rectangular pyramids, which miglit bo rhombic 
or monoclinic. The analysis gave results corresponding with the 
formula of chalcomenite. B. H. B. 

Fergusonite from Brindletown, Burke Co., N. Carolina. By 
W. H. Seam ON (Chem* Neius, 46, 205).—The crystals are small^ of 
tetragonal habit, reddish-brown, and give a yellow-brown streak, 
Lustre between vitreous and resinous, brittle, fracture conchoidal. 
Hardness = 6. Sp. gr. 5*6. 


IfbjOg. Ta^Og- W 03 ,Sn 02 * 

XTrO,. 

YgOg, &o. JDigO j,XiaiOg. 

43-78 4-08 0-76 

5-81 

37-21 0-6G 8-49 

FeO. 

CaO. 

HjO. 

1-81 

0-65 

1-62 

Counting the water as basic, the above figures load to the ortlionio- 

bate formula 


1. W. P. 


Analysis of a Niobate wMch has been improperly called 
Enxenite from Mitchell Co., N. Carolina. By W. IL Suamom 
(GTiem. New$^ 46, 205).—This mineral, formerly described by J, L. 
Smith, in no way agrees with the mineral of that name from IsTorway; 
it is reddish-brown in colour, with lustre between resinous and 
adamantine. Hardness = 5*5. Sp. gr. 4*33, Freed from mica and 
crust the mineral contains;— 

IS'biOg. -WOsSnOa. UrOa. TsO^. CeA- HiALaA. I'oO. CaO, H^O. 

47*09 0*40 15*15 13*46 1*40 4*00 7*09 1*53 9*55 

but very little of any oxide of the erbium or ytterbium class could b(‘ 
detected by the spectroscope; the orthoniobate formula is therefore 
M'' 3 Hb 208 , in which about one-eighth of the hydrogen of the water is 
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basic, tbe actnaJ distribution of the elements being 
+ euxenite, besides containing much titanic 

oxide, is a metaniobate. E. W. P, 

Rutile, as a Product of the Decomposition of Titanite. By 
P. Manit {Jalirb, /. Min., 1882, 2, Briefw., 200—201).—In some 
foyaites from the Serro de Monchique, the titanite (sphene) was com¬ 
pletely decomposed, and the author found in the decomposed mass 
numerous bright yellow crystals which, by the help of the microscope, 
he proved to consist of rutile. 

The lime had probably been extracted by the action of water and 
converted into carbonate of lime, whilst the titanic acid, mixed 
perhaps with some amorphous silica, formed the decomposed crust. 

B. H. B. 

Artificial Production of a Crystallised Hydrated Silicate. 
By A. DE ScHULTEN (Bull. SoG.. GJhim. [2], 37, 449—457).—When 
lime-water is added to a concentrated solution of potassium silicate 
until a slight precipitate is formed, and the mixture is then heated in 
sealed tubes at 180—200® for 24 hours, the gelatinous mass which 
forms on cooling encloses a small quantity of some substance crystal¬ 
lised in prismatic needles. If the tube is heated for several days with 
occasional agitation, the gelatinous matter gradually disappeai's, and 
the quantity of the crystals increases. By repeated levigation, the 
plates of silica can be removed, and the prismatic crystals are then 
obtained, mixed only with a small quantity of hexagonal plates: the 
quantity of hexagonal plates increases, and that of the needles dimi¬ 
nishes if the lime-water is added in too small quantity; if, however, 
too much lime-water is added, no crystals are formed at all. The 
prismatic crystals are white, have a nacreous lustre, melt before the 
blowpipe, and are decomposed by hydrochloric acid with separation 
of gelatinous silica which retains the form of the original crystals. 
They have the composition :•— 

SiOg. ALjOs. CaO. ISTagO. EpO. HgO. 

C4-2 0‘7 147 3-3 2*2 14-6 = 99-6, 

which corresponds with the formula (K!2,lsra2,0a)0,3SiO2,2H20, the 
ratios between KaOjN'aaO and CaO being 1:2: 10. The soda is 
derived from the glass tubes, and the presence of alumina is due to the 
presence of the hexagonal plates, which probably consist of levytie, 
formed by the action of potassium silicate on the aluminous glass. 
When dried in a water-bath, the crystals lose 4 to 5 per cent, of water. 
No natural zeolite has the composition of these artificial crystals. 
Okenite consists of calcium silicate, and contains SiOg, 66*60; CaO, 
26*42; HsO, 16*98. 

Examined by polarised light, between crossed nicols, tbe crystals 
exhibit biilliant colours which are extinguished longitudinally. The 
greatest axis of elasticity corresponds with the direction of elongation. 

If sodium silicate is used instead of potassium silicate, a compound 
is obtained which has a very similar composition. C. H. B. 

VOL. XLIY. d 
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Artificial Analcime. By A. de Schulten {Bull. Soc, Gldm. [2], 
37, 448—M9).—^When solutions of sodium silicate and sodium alu- 
minate are mixed in such proportions that the silica and the alumina 
are in the same ratio as in analcime, a suitable quantity of lime-water 
added, and the liquid heated in a closed copper tube at 180° for 18 
hours, crystals are obtained which have a composition identical with 
that of natural analcime. The lime-water simply facilitates crystallisa¬ 
tion. If it is not added, isolated crystals are rarely obtained; the 
crystals separate out in spherical aggregations with rough surfaces. 
The crystals are sometimes cubical trapezohedrons, sometimes hexa¬ 
hedrons. Apparently the trapezohedrons are formed when the solu¬ 
tions are concentrated and strongly alkaline, and the hexahedrons 
under the reverse conditions. Unlike the artificial analcime obtained 
in glass tubes (Abstr., 1881, p. 25), the crystals have no action on 
polarised light, even when a quartz plate cut parallel with the axis is 
interposed. The optical properties of natural analcime are similar to 
those of crystals of the quadratic system; the optical properties of the 
artificial variety previously obtained (Zoc. cif.) are those of the hexa¬ 
gonal system. The optic^ behaviour of the new crystals is identical 
with that of crystals of the cubic system. It is evident therefore, that 
the axes of elasticity of the crystals of analcime undergo slight 
changes sufficient to modify their optical properties, but not sufficient 
to alter the external forms of the ci^stals from those of the cubic 
system. 0. H. B, 

Eutile in Phlogopite. By Sandbergee (Jahrh. /. Min., 1882, 2, 
Briefw,, 102—193).—The author received a crystd of phlogopite, 
about a pound in weight, from Ontario, in Canada. In it he dis¬ 
covered, by means of a lens, numerous colourless crystalline needles, 
which he proved by analysis to consist of pure titanic acid. This is, 
without doubt, the best material to illustrate the separating out of 
titanic acid from a decomposing mica. B. Bi. B. 

Analysis of beantifolly Crystallised Albite from Amelia Co. 
By R. K Musgrave (Cliem. Neios, 46, 204).—This mineral occurs in 
masses of clear colourless flattened crystals, having a hardness = G; 
sp, gr. = 2*605 ; and a composition oi— 

SiOs. Al^Og. Ha«0. R,0. 

68-44 19*35 11*6? 0*43 = 99*89. 

E. W. P. 

Euclase from the Alps. By P. Becee (JaJirh. /. Min., 1882, 2, 
Ref., 209). —Small pale yellow crystals, which proved to be euclase, 
have been found in tbe Alps, together with pericline. The crystals 
were about 0*5 mm. long. The following combination is tolerably 
general: oopoo, oo^2, coP20, 25oo, ooP, 3pco, — P. The accompany¬ 
ing minerals are pericline and ankerite as the oldest, also rock crystal 
in long prisms. The enclase appears to have been formed at the same 
time as the rock crystal, as do also little globules of helminth. 

B. H. B. 
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Occurrence of Mmei*als at Jordansmiihl, in Silesia. Bj B. 
Schubert (Jalirh. /. Min,, 1882, 2, Ref., 193--195).—Tlais^ paper 
describes the following minerals and rocks found in the serpentine bed 
at Jordansmiihl. 

Frelinite occurs partly in crystals, partly in crystalline aggregates. 
It is rose-red, orange-yellow, or greenish, rarely colourless.__ The fol¬ 
lowing faces occur: ooPoo, oofoo, OP, coP, Poo, fPco, l-Poo, ^ 1 * 00 , 
P, ^P. Tte analysis yielded:— 

Si02. AI.O3. EejOg. CaO. MgO. HnO. 

44-12 26^-00 0%l 25-26 traces 4*90 

rH4Si04 

approximating to the prehnite formula BuCa 4 Al 4 Sifi 024 = < 2 Ca 3 Si 04 . 

Al4SldOi2 

Whif^ garnet, for wHch the formula is calculated to be Ca^Al 3 Si 30 i 2 , 
Gkromium garnet forms an emerald-green coating over prehnite. 
Garnet rook,, of a white colour, has the following composition:— 

SiOo. AI2O3. PeA- HoO. Total. 

38-91 24-29 G-?0 37-07 0*45 101-42 

Prom this the formula of the lime-alumina-garnet may be calculated. 
A second piece of rock gave— 

SiOo. AI0O3. CaO. MgO. HgO. Total. 

43-94 21-79 34-19 1-54 0-60 102-06 

Prom this is calculated the formula CasAhSisOig + SiOg. 

By the help of the microscope, the rock was proved to consist of 
lime-alumina-gamet and quartz. A third rock of a dirty pink colour 
gave— 

SiOg. AI2O3. PegOs. CaO. MgO. H.>0. Total. 

36- 84 31-53 2*78 25*53 1-92 2-51 101-11 

It contained diaspore, and probably some quartz. 

Yesuvian, characterised by its fine blood-red colour and the combi¬ 
nation of the forms coP, ooPoo, P, Poo, OP. It occurs in drusy 
cavities of the white garnet rock; the analysis gave— 

SiOs. AI3O3. EeaOa. CaO. MgO. H.O, Total. 

37- 51 21-24 0-69 35-45 2*11 2*77 99-77 

JDiaspore occurs in compact garnet; analysis gave— 

AI 2 O 3 . HftO. 

82-66 17-44 

Natroliie, in drusy cavities of the garnet rock in radiated aggre¬ 
gates, in the combination ooP, P, 
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Manganese-ore, —^Pseudomorpks, apparently pyrolnsitc after calcite, 
consisting of 

MnO,. MnO. SiO> Hp. Fep^. MgO. Total. 

62*92 4*80 8 00 18 79 2*77 4*41 101*69 

Quartz 'Roch ,—This rock was rick in quartz, of a rose-red colour, 
and occurred in great beds. It gave on analysis :— 

SiOo. Ai 203 . Pe 203 . CaO. H 2 O. MgO. Total. 

’ 6948 19*21 0*d4 10*29 0*34 trace 99*66 

It probably consists of a mixture of quartz and a lime felspar. 

OpaZ, of a bright green colour, gave on analysis:— 

SiOg. AI 2 O 3 . ^ 6203 . FeO. CaO. MgO. E 2 O. Total. 

81*43 4*11 1*04 0*83 8*06 4*65 0*80 100*92 

Serpentine, containing magnetic iron ore, gave on analysis:— 

SiOi. AI 2 O 3 . Fe 20 j. MgO. H 2 O. Total. 

42*21 9*59 1*40 34*88 13*28 101*36 

B. H. B. 

Waltherite from Joacbimstkal. By 0. Bertband (Jalirb, f, 
Min,, 1882, 2, Ref, 195—197).—^Vogl described, under tke name of 
waltkerite, a mineral from Joackimstkal, occurring in tkin prisms of 
a brown and green colour. This is now proved to consist of two 
distinct minerals. Tke brown fibrous mimral cleaves easily. It is 
rhombic; ooP = 116®. Tke cleavage is in tke direction of OP, ooP, 
and odPoo. 

Tke gree?i mineral, on tke other hand, is not so distinctly fibrous, 
and does not cleave so easily as tbe brown. Tke system could not be 
determined, on account of the smallness of tke crystals. 

B. H. B. 

The Granites on the Banks of the Sadne. By F. Goknard 
(Jalirb. f. Min,, 1882, 2, Ref,, 199).—During tke construction of a 
water reservoir near Lyons, a bed of pegmatite was laid baie, in which 
tke following accessory minerals were found:— 

( 1 .) Garnet. Almandine, combinations ooO, 202 of 15—20 mm. 
diameter. The smaller crystals were partly opaque and partly trans¬ 
lucent, of a fine red colonr, and simple ( 202 ). 

( 2 .) Small columnar crystals of black tourmaline. 

(3.) Finite. Only one crystal was found, 10 mm. long and 4 ^ mm. 
diameter, enclosed in the quartz of tke pegmatite. 

(4.) A mineral belonging to tke Cordierite group, very similar to 
tke ckloropkyllite of Haddam. 

(5.) A yekowisk-grey mica, of silky lustre, and easily scratched 
with tke nail; it appears to be related to sericite, B. H. B. 

Chemical Composition of Various Layers of a Lava Current 
from Etna. By L. Ricoiarbi (Gmipf, re^id., 94,1657—1650), — The 
results given in this paper go to prove that samples of lava taken from 
one current at various depths on tke same vertical plane differ only 
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in tlie greater or lesser quantity of protoxide and peroxide of iron they 
contain, the quantity of the latter being greater where the parts have 
been in contact with aqueous vapour or the atmosphere. The lavas 
belonging to one and the same eruption, however, if collected at 
different points, may differ in their chemical and mineralogical compo¬ 
sition. 

Lithological Determination of the Meteorite of Estherville, 
Emmet Co., Iowa (10th May, 1879), By S. Meunibe (Oompt. 
reml., 94, 1659—1661).—The Emmet meteorite belongs to the type 
designated logromte by the author in 1870. The chief minerals it 
contains are olivine^ hrondte, pechhamlte (Lawrence Smith), pyrrhotine^ 
schreibersite, ferric oxide, and nicJceliferous iron, R. R. 

Supposed Meteorite found in Augusta Co., Virginia. By 
W. H. Seamon (fihem. News, 46, 204),—The mass of metallic iron, 
which weighed 1*25 kilos., and was covered with a crust 13 mm. deep, 
was at first supposed to be a meteorite, but the analyses show that it is 
not so. 

Fe. Mn. C. S. P. AI2O3. CaO. 0 and loss. 

90*45 0-10 0*19 0*15 0*37 4*18 0*49 2*16 1*91 

Sp. gr. = 6*76; Ni and Oo absent; SiO^ soluble in sodium carbonate. 
Widmanstatt figures not produced by treatment with acids. 

E. W. P. 
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Action of Ozone on Hydrocarbons. By L. Maquefnb (Biill 
80c, Ghim, [2], 37, 298—300).—Coal-g?^, purified by being passed 
through sulphuric acid and potash, is oxidised by ozone, with forma¬ 
tion of formic acid, together with small quantities of methaldehyde 
and a substance which reduces cupropotassio tartrate, probably me- 
thylenitan. A small quantity of an amber liquid, which sometimes 
explodes violently, is also formed; it is possibly either oxybenzene 
or a nitrogen compound. Nitrogen tetroxide also combines readily 
with hydrocarbons. A sensible quantity of nitrobenzene is quickly 
formed when benzene mixed with sulphuric acid is exposed to the 
action of ozonised air. Pure methane is not affected by ozone, but if 
a mixture of methane and oxygen is subjected to the silent discharge, 
formic acid and methaldehyde are formed. These results confirm 
Berthelot’s view of the experiments of MM. Th4nard (Oompt rend,, 
1873). The products obtained by the action of the silent discharge on 
a mixture of carbonic anhydride and methane are undoubtedly formed 
by the oxidation of the latter, and the sugar produced is methylenitan, 
C^HuOfi. The same substance is formed by the action of hydrogen on 
carbonic oxide. 
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These facts possibly explain the formation of carbohydrates in 
plants. Methane may occupy an intermediate position between the 
carbohydrates and the mixture CO + H 3 , produced in the chlorophyll 
cells under the influence of light; by simple oxidation, it yields 
methylene oxides and sugars; by polymerisation analogous to that 
which takes place under the influence of the silent discharge, it yields 
the complex hydrocarbons and various products so common in the 
vegetable kingdom. * C. H. B. 

Dissociation of Trichloromethyl Stilpliocliloride. By E. 

IToeliii^g {Bull. Soe, OMm. [2], 37, 392 — 394).— Tnohloromethyl sul- 
phocliloride, CCI 3 .SO 2 CI, was heated in sealed tubes for eight or ten 
hours at a temperature between 1*70® and 200®. At 170® some un¬ 
altered compound remains, but at 200 ° it is completely decomposed 
into sulphurous anhydride, carbon tetrachloride, carbon oxychloride, 
and thionyi chloride, thus ; CCI 3 .SO 2 CI = CCU H- SO 3 and CCI 3 .SO 2 OI 
= COOI 2 + SOCI 3 . 0. H. B. 

Action of Cupric Hydroxide on Sugars. By J. Habeemann 
and M. H 6 ]siia (MonatsJi. Ghem., 3, 651—667).—By the action of 
cupric hydroxide in neutral solution on cane-sugar, inverted sugar, 
grape-sugar, and fruit-sugar, there were obtained in each case car¬ 
bonic anhydride, formic acid, glycollic acid, and a mixture of acids 
whose uncrystallisable calcium s^ts gave an amount of calcium inter-. 
mediate between that required for erythroglucio and glyceric acids. 
In the experiments made in alkaline solution (with baryta-water) the 
same products were observed, but were obtained in shorter time and 
in increased amount: in one experiment, in which a solution of 
grape-sugar was heated with soda aud copper hydix)xide, gluconic 
acid was obtained. Although the products were the same with each 
of these sugars, there were great differences in the course of the reac¬ 
tions. In the case of cane-sugar, the reduction commenced only after 
some hours’ boiHng, apparently not until the sugar had been inverted. 
With inverted sugar, reduction of the copper oxide commenced shortly 
after the boiling point was reached. With grape-sugar in neutral 
solution the reduction was rather slow, whilst in alkalme solution it 
started with the iutroduction of the copper oxide into the warm 
liquid. With fruit-sugar the reduction was much quicker than with 
grape-sugar. 

In conclusion, the authors give reasons for doubting the accuracy 
of the statements of Eeichardt 127, 297), that gum and 

gummic acid, and of Claus (iSid., 147, 114), that tartronic acid are 
amongst the products of the oxidation of sugar with copper oxide. 

A. J. G. 

Conversion of Maltose into Glucose, By S. J. Phillipps 
(Bied, Omtr., 1882, 710).—^Maltose yields glucose under the influence 
of ferments; artificial gastric juice produces no change. Maltose 
appears in the intestin^ canal after feeding with starchy matters. 
Maltose appears in the urine if it has been previously injected into a 
vein; subcutaneous injection of maltose results in the conversion of a 
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portion of it into glucose. After feeding witli starcR, the blood of 
the mesenteries contains glucose only. E. W. P. 

MantifactTire of Starch-sugar. By E. Soxhlet and A. Behb 
(Bied. Cmtr., 1882, 698; compare Ahstr., 1882, 1274).—From con¬ 
centrated grape-syrup at 30—35®, Behr has obtained crystallised 
anhydrous grape-sugar by the introduction of a crystal of the same. 
The sweetness of grape- as compared with that of cane-sugar is 
1 : If. E. W. P. 

Action of Ammonia on Propaldehyde, By A.Waage (Mo^iatsh, 
Chein., 3, 693—695).—By the action of ammonia gas on propalde¬ 
hyde, cooled by a mixture of ice and salt, a small quantity of a solid 
product, CaHeOjHHj, and an oil were obtained. The oil appears to 
be a mixture, and on exposui'e to an atmosphere containing carbonic 
acid, long colourless tabular crystals separate, of the formula 
CisHogNs (m. p. 74®), soluble in ether and alcohol, but insoluble in 
water. What part the carbonic acid plays in the formation of these 
crystals could not be ascertained. 

By heating the crude product of this reaction for some days at 
200® in sealed tubes, a dark-brown liquid is obtained ; and when this 
is distilled, and the fraction 170—210® dissolved in hydrochloric acid, 
separated from resinous and oily matters, and distilled with potash, 
a colourless base, CgHisN, is obtained, boiling at 193—195° (corr.), 
probably parvoline. A. J. G*. 

7 -Diethylbutyrolactone. By A. Emmeet and R. Friedeich (Per., 
15, 1851—1852).—From succinic chloride and zinc-ethyl, Wischin 
(Arimilen, 143, 262) obtained ethylene diethyl diketone, which decom¬ 
posed on distillation. On repeating his experiments, a body of acid 
reaction was obtained which boiled at 230—235° without decom¬ 
position, and on analysis gave numbers corresponding with a mixture 
of nearly equal parts of 7-diethylbutyrolactone and 7-diethyloxy- 
butyric acid. The latter was converted into the lactone by standing 
over solid potassium carbonate; the liquid then boiled at 228—233®. 
The barium and calcium salts were prepared, both soluble in alcohol 
and in water. 

On attempting to convert the acid into lactone by means of phos¬ 
phoric anhydride, a hydrocarbon (OaHu)® distilled over at 270°. 

J. K. 0. 

Bees’ Wax, By E. Zatzek (Monatsh. Ghem,, 3, 677—679).— 
Schalfeef has stated (this Journal, 1877, i, 454) that Brodie’s cerotic 
acid is in reality a mixture of acids, into which it may be resolved by 
fractional precipitation with lead acetate. The author has repeated 
these experiments, but entirely fails to confirm Schalfeef’s results. 
The first fraction which, according to Schalfeef, should contain an 
acid CaiH6b02, gave numbers perfectly agreeing with those required for 
cerotic acid (CJWH54O2). A. J. G, 

Action of TMacetdc Acid on Ethyl Thiocyanate. By M. 
Ohaklaboep (Ber.y 15, 1987—1989).—On heating these substances 
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tofifetlier for 10—15 minutes, tliey combine, forming ethylic acptylditMo- 
curhamate, OS(SEt).NHJc; it crystallises in brilliant yellow needles, 
melting at 122—123°, and is readily soluble in alcohol, ether, and hot 
water. On being heated, it decomposes into its original constituents. 
“When boiled with baryta-water, it yields mercaptan and barium thio¬ 
cyanate and acetate; with dilute hydrochloric acid, it gives ethylic 
dithiocarbamate, mercaptan, carbon oxysulphide, acetic acid, and 
ammonium chloride. A. J. G. 

Azanrolic Acids, By Y, Meteor and E. J. Constam ( Annalpv , 
214, 328—353).—The ethylnitrolic acid used in the preparation of 
ethylazaurolic acid is best obtained by the following process:—6 c.c. 
nitroethane are brought into a vessel containing small pieces of ice, 
15 c.c. of potash solution (= 6*7 grams KOH) are added, and the mix¬ 
ture is shaken until the nitroethane is dissolved. The liquid, having 
been transferred to a beaker containing ice, is mixed with 15 c.c. of 
sodium nitrite solution (15 c.c. = 8 grams NaNOz). Dilute sulphuric 
acid is now added until the red colour of the mixture changes to pale 
yellow, when the solution is rendered alkaline by the addition of 
potash. The liquid is three times alternately acidified and made alka¬ 
line. It is finally acidified with sulphuric acid, and three times ex¬ 
tracted with one-sixth of its volume of ether. The nitrolic acid is 
deposited on evaporating the ether. 

In order to prepare ethylazaurolic acid, 45 grams of 5 per cent, 
sodium amalgam are added to 2 grains of ethylnitrolic acid, suspended 
in 10 c.c. of water. The vessel in which the operation is conducted is 
surrounded by ice and salt, so as to keep the temperature about zero. 
The alkaline liquid is separated from the metallic mercury aud acidified 
wiih dilute sulphuric acid, whereupon ethylazaurolic acid is deposited 
in needle-shaped crystals, which are pniified by recrystallisation from 
boiling alcohol. The pure acid forms orange-coloured prisms, sparingly 
soluble in water and in ether. It melts at 142° with detonation, forming 
leucazone, nitrous oxide, and water. On oxidation with chromic aci«t 
mixture, it is converted into acetic and carbonic acids. An ammo- 
niacal solution of ethylazanrolic acid gives a brown precipitate with 
silver nitrate, and yellow precipitates with lead and zinc salts. Eth} 1- 
azaui’olio acid is decomposed by warm dilute hydrochloric acid into 
ethylleucazone and hydroxylamine: to separate these bodies, the 
hydrochlorides are converted into sulphates by treatment with silver 
sulphate, and on adding a large quantity of alcohol to a cold concen¬ 
trated aqueous solution of the sulphates, hydroxylamine sulphate is 
precipitated, and on evaporating the alcoholic filtrate, ethylleucazone 
sulphate is deposited in colourless prisms, melting at 161 *5°. By 
double decomposition with baryta-water, the sulphate is converted 
into the free base CiETHaO, which crystallises in white needles, melting 
at 158°, and soluble in alcohol and in water. The aqueous solution 
gives a reddish-brown coloration with ferric chloride- The barium 
salt, (C 4 H 6 lsrsO) 2 Ba, is a colourle'^s hygroscopic powder. On the 
addition of silver nitrate to a solution of leucazone, leucazone silver 
nitrate, GiHilSTsOjAgNOs, is deposited as a white crystalline preci¬ 
pitate. Ethylleucazone is also produced by the action of strong 
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ammonia or of sodium amalgam on etliyl azaurolic acid. Tlie 
constitution of azaurolic acid may perhaps be represented by 
CMe(NO) ! N.NH.CMe(]^OH), or more probably by the formula 
CHMe(NO).K :KOHMe.]SrO. 

FropjlazmiroUG acid^ OsHsNaO, prepared from propylnitrolic acid, 
forms pink crystals, soluble in ether and in alcohol. It melts at 127*5® 
to a colourless liquid, which does not solidify on cooling. 

Meili ulazaicToltc acid has not yet been obtained in the pure state. 

W. 0. W, 

Acetoacetic Acids. By M. Ceresole (Ber., 15, 1871—1878).— 
These acids were isolated by saponification with potash, and treatment 
with sulphuric acid. The ethyl salt of the acid required is shaken up 
with a slight excess of a 2-^ per cent, aqueous solution of potash until 
the ether is dissolved. The mixture is then left for 24 hours in the 
cold, acidified with sulphuric acid, and shaken with ether. The 
ethereal solution is carefully evaporated and the mixture of the new- 
acid and unchanged salt treated with barium carbonate and water, the 
acid going into solution as barium salt, whilst the unaltered ethyl salt 
is removed by ether. The free acid is obtained from the barium salt 
by treatment with sulphuric acid, shaking with ether, evaporating 
the el-hereal solution, and drying over sulphuric acid, 

Acetoacetic Acid ,—The free acid is a hygroscopic and very acid 
liquid, miscible with water in all proportions, and decomposing rapidly 
below 100“ into carbonic anhydride and acetone. The silver and 
copper salts are less stable than the barium salt, which is very deli¬ 
quescent, but stable in dilute solutions; on evaporation, it undergoes 
partial decomposition into acetone, barium carbonate, and carbonic 
acid ; on boiling its aqueous solution, it was found that 1 molecule of 
carbonic anhydride was given off for each molecule of barium carbo¬ 
nate thrown down. The dried barium salt was analysed volumetricahy 
with satisfactory results, the admixed barium carbonate being esti¬ 
mated and allowed for. By dry distillation, it yields barium carbonate 
and acetone. 

Mo7W7iiethylacetoacetic acid, prepared in the same way as acetoacetic 
acid, is a viscid liquid of similar properties. On boiling, it decom¬ 
poses into carbonic anhydride and ethyl methyl ketone. The barium 
salt is very soluble, and gives no precipitate with silver nitrate; by 
dry distillation it yields ethyl methyl ketone. Nitrous acid converts 
the acid into nitrosomethyl acetone, melting at 74®. 

Dimathylacetoa^etic acid, dried over sulphuric acid, forms colourless 
crystals of agreeably acid smell, which are however undergoing con¬ 
tinual decomposition, and deliquesce at ouce xu the air. The barium 
salt can also be obtained crystalline, and possesses similar properties 
to those of the other two acids. On dry distillation, it yields the cor¬ 
responding ketone. 

Benzylacetoacetio acid is an acid and aromatic oil, sparingly soluble 
in water, and easily decomposable. Its barinm salt is soluble, but not 
deliquescent, an d yields benzyl acetone on dry distillation. Concen¬ 
trated solutions give a precipitate with silver nitrate. With nitrous 
acid, nitrosobenzyl-acetone was obtained in white needles melting at 
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SO—81°. Tlie barinm salts of all tlie acetoaeetic acids give violet or 
brown colorations with ferric chloride. 

The above acids were obtained from the corresponding ethyl salts by 
saponification, without any separation of ketone or acid. Their most 
prominent characteristic is their instability, and in this they agree 
with other ketone acids in which the carbonyl and carboxyl groups are 
only separated by one methylene or substituted methylene. Where, 
however, separation is e:ffected by several methylene groups or by an 
aromatic residue, the ketone acids appear to be stable, as in the case 
of laBvulio or benzoylbenzoio acids. J. EL. C. 

Formation of Saccharin and Lactic Acid from Sugars. By 
L. CtJismEB and H. Kiluki (JBied. Cmtr., 1882, 7o3—705). — If 
maltose is treated with lime, a solution is obtained which after con¬ 
centration yields coloured crystals of the composition Ci3H2oOioCaO + 
H2O (14*07 per cent. CaO). This salt has been termed maltate of lime, 
and is soluble in 100 parts hot water; from it, oxalic acid separates 
“ maltic acid, CeHioOs, which melts at 95° and resembles saccharin ; 
a 10 per cent, solacion of the crystals has a dextrorotatory power of 
[a]D = -f 63°, which is reduced by dilute acids, but raised to -j- 73*5° 
by concentrated acetic acid. Maltic acid is readily soluble in water, 
glycerol, methyl, and ethyl alcohol, reduces alkaline copper solutions, 
and does not ferment. The salts are Isevorotatory, and so is the free 
acid when first separated, but after being kept, and more rapidly when 
heated with an acid, it changes into a dextrorotatory modification; it 
is therefore analogous to saccharin, and the name maltosacoharin is 
proposed for it, in contradistinction to glucosacoharin. 

Maltate of lime has also been obtained from lactose. In another 
communication, it is stated that glucose loses its rotatory power when 
in contact with alkalis in the cqld, but not its reducing action on 
copper solutions, in the presence of alkalis, oxygen is absorbed from 
the air. 

Kiliani prepares lactic acid from inverted sugar by the following 
process: 500 grams of caue-sugar are heated for three hours at 50° 
in a stoppered flask with 250 c.c. water and 10 of acid (3 parts 
£[280^ with 4 parts H2O) ; after cooling, 400 c.c. of soda solution 
(1 NaHO in 1 H2O) are added in small portions, the whole being kept 
cool, but afterwards the mixture is to be heated to 70° until it only 
colours Fehling’s solution green, then sulphuric acid is added in quan¬ 
tity equivalent to the soda present, and the freed lactic acid is sepa¬ 
rated by 93 per cent, alcohol, and converted into the zinc salt. Saccharin 
is also formed at the same time; it is converted by silver oxide and 
water into glycolHc acid, together with a small quantity of formic and 
iacetio acids. E. W. P. 

7 -Hydroxybutyrie Acid. By J. 'FnvELim (Monedsh. OJiem., 3, 
696—704).—Trimethylene glycol (100 parts) was heated with hydro- 
bromic acid (70 parts) at 100° for five hours. The resulting trimethylene 
hromhydrin, CH2Br.CH2.OH2.OH, forms a colourless liquid distilling 
between 98° and 112° under a pressure of 185° mm. Its sp. gr. at 
20° is 1*5374. On treatment with potassium cyanide, it gives the 
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coTrGsponding cyanliydriii, wMch. by tbe action of moderately ooncen- 
trated hydrochloric acid or of potash is converted into r^-hydroxybutijric 
acidy thus completely confirming Saytzeif’s formula, 
CH.(0H).CH2.C00H, 

for this acid. J* 

Purification of Carbon Bisulphide. By E. Okaoh (7. pr, Ghem, 
[2], 26, 281—307).—The author finds that potassium permanganate 
is without action on pure carbon bisulphide or on the odorous im¬ 
purities present in the commercial article, hydric sulphide excepted. 
Under the influence of daylight the pure bisulphide however yields 
some sulphuretted hydrogen, which is oxidised by permanganate, free 
sulphur passing into solution. In the case of impure bisulphide, treat¬ 
ment with permanganate causes a rise in the amount of dissolved solid 
matters, chiefly sulphur. 

Effectual purification is obtained by first filtering the bisulphide 
through a dry paper filter to separate water and dirt, distilling from 
calcined lime, treatment of the distillate with about 5 grams per liti’e 
of dry powdered permanganate, then with metallic mercury until all 
free sulphur has combined, and lastly with mercuric sulphate. The 
bisulphide is then redistilled from calcium chloride, and must be kept 
in the dark. 0. H, 

Physical Properties of Carbon Oxysulphide. By Ilostay 
(BulL Soc. Chu/i, [2], 37, 294—29G).—Carbon oxysulphide cau be 
freed from carbon bisulphide by passing tbe gas over a column of 
wood charcoal. The mean coefficient of expansion of the gas between 
0° and 100° at constant volume is 0*0037317; at constant pressure, 
0*0037908. The pressure necessary to liquefy the gas at different 
temperatures is given in the following table. The critical point is 
105 ^ 

Temperature : 3*8° 10*n2*0° 17*0® 39*8° 41*2° 63 0° 69*0° 74 6® 86*0°. 

Press, in atmos. ; 12*6 15 0 17*5 19 6 21*5 44*0 45 0 59*0 65*0 74*0 80. 

Liqnid carbon oxysulphide is colourless, mobile, and highly refrac¬ 
tive. It dissolves sulphur, and mixes with alcohol or ether, but not 
with water or glycerol. If the pressure is suddenly released, solid 
fiakes are deposited, and persist for some time. These experiments 
show that the physical and chemical properties of carbon oxysulphide 
are intermediate between those of carbon bisulplxide and carbon 
dioxide, and also afford further evidence that the coefScient of 
expansion of an easily liquefiable gas is greater than that of a gas 
difficult to liquefy. 

Carbon oxysulphide, mixed however with mercaptan, carbon 
dioxide, hydrogen sulphide, <fec., can he obtained by the action of 
sulphuric acid on potassium ethyl-thiocarbonate, COgSEIEt. 

C. H. B. 

Dibromosuccinic Acid and Diamidosuccinic Acid. By A. 
Claus (Ber., 15, 1844—1861).—In the preparation of diethyl dibro- 
mosuccinate by Eekule’s method, after separation of the ethex^ 
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salt by adding water and evaporating tbe solution, a crystalline sub¬ 
stance is left, which is the monoethylic salt of dibromo-sucoinic aci<l 
(m. p. 275°). Potassium and sodium ethyl-dibromosuccinates were 
formed by mixing alcoholic solutions of the alkalis with the acid, as 
crystalline groups, easily soluble in water; the silver salt is a white 
crystaUine precipitate. With ammonia, the ammonium salt of di- 
bromosuccinaraic acid is obtained, but an attempt to isolate the acid 
failed. Methjldibroimsuccinio add is prepared in the same way as 
the ethyl compound. Its sodium and ethyl salts (m. p. 62*5°) were 
obtained in the usual way. 

When ethyl dibromosuccinate is treated with sodium and ethyl 
bromide, only diethyl and black products are obtained; if, however, 
the sodium is replaced by zinc, the ethyl bromide is not attacked, and 
distils over unchanged, while one or two atoms of zinc enter into com¬ 
bination with the acid, without removing the bromine, and syrupy 
liquids are formed containing varying percentages of zinc. Heated 
with ethyl bromide in sealed tubes at above 150'', fumarie acid and 
zinc bromide are the chief products. 

According to Lehrfeld, the amide of ethyl imidosuccinate is formed 
by the action of ammonia gas on an alcoholic solution of ethyl dibro- 
mosuccinate. The author, however, on repeating the experimeiit 
could obtain nothing beyond ethyl diamidosuccinate. Lindner, by 
treating free dibromosuccinic acid with ammonia, claims to have pre¬ 
pared the diamido-acid, which he states is insoluble in water, alcohol, 
and ether. This body the author was also unable to prepare, and he 
is of the opinion that Lindner 'worked with impure materials, and 
that the hody he describes was perhaps produced from the glass of 
the sealed tube. 

As regards bromamidosuccinic acid, traces of the diamido-acid are 
always formed, whether excess of a.mmouia or of dibromosuccinic acid 
be present. The pure acid can only be obtained by fractional precipi¬ 
tation of the silver salt, the middle fractions consisting of pnre silver 
bromamidosuGCinate. J. K. C. 

Geometrical Formulae of Maleic and Fumarie Acids deduced 
from their Products of Oxidation. By J. A. Le Bel (B?dL Sor. 
Chim. [2], 37, oOi) —302).—By oxidation, fumaiic acid yields racemic 
acid, and maleic acid yields mesotartaric acid. The only supposition 
which agrees with these and other known properties of the two acids 
is that the four hydrogen-atoms are in the same plane as the carbon- 
atoms and form a rectangle. In maleic acid, the rectangle is symme¬ 
trical about a plane perpendicular to the rectangle and bisecting it. 
The COOH-groups are at opposite ends of one side of the rectangle, 
and the H-atoms at opposite ends of the other side. In fumarie acidy»^ 
the rectangle is symmetrical abont its central point, the COOH-groi|^P^ 
being one at each end of one diagonal, and the H-atoms one at 
end of the other diagonal. It follows from these structures 
maleic acid can yield only mesotartaric acid, whilst fumarie acid *4®^^ 
yield only racemic acid. 0. H. 

Ethylic Metlienyltricarboxylate and Ethylic Acetomalonale^* 
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ByM, OoNEAD and M. Guthzbit (Annalm, 214, 31 — 
metlienijliricarhoxiflate^ CH(COOEt)3, prepared by warming a mixture 
of ethyl chlorocarbonate, benzene, and efchyl sodium malonate, crys¬ 
tallises in needles or prisms which melt at 29°, and boil at 253°. Its 
sp. gr, at 19° is 1*10 compared with water at 15°. The crystals are 
soluble in ether and alcohol. On saponification, it yields malonic acid. 
Alethenyltricarboxylic acid could not be isolated. 

JEJthjlic acetomalonate described by Ehrlich 7,892) decomposes 
on saponification, forming alcohol, acetone, carbonic and acetic acids. 

w. c. w. 

Ethylic Ethenyltricarboxylate. By C. A. Bischofp (Annalen, 
214, 38—44).—The preparation of the ethylic salt of ethenyltricar- 
boxylic acid has been described by Full (Her., 14, ?52). This com¬ 
pound is a colourless liquid (b. p. 278°) soluble in alcohol and ether. 
Its sp. gr. at 17° is 1*1089 compared wit,h water at 15°. It is readily 
saponified by a solution of soda, and on decomposing the sodium salt, 
ethenyltncarboxylic acid, COOH.CH2.CH(COOH)ji is obtained in pris¬ 
matic crystals soluble in alcohol, ether, and water. 

The acid melts at 159°, decomposing into carbonic and succinic 
acids. Barium tri-ethenylcarboxylate crystallises in white prisms 
sparingly soluble in hot water. The zinc salt contains 2 mols. H^O. 
It is less soluble in hot than in cold water. W. 0. W. 

Ethylic Monochlorethenyltricarboxylate. By C. A. Btsohofp 
(Amalen, 214,44— 53).—When a current of chlorine is passed through 
warm ethylic ethenyltricarboxylate, the monochlorinated derivative, 

CCl(OOOEt).CH2.COOEt, 

is produced. This substance is purified by distillation under reduced 
pressure. It boils at 205—215° under 160 mm. pressure. Continued 
boiling with dilute hydrochloric acid splits up the ethereal salt into 
carbonic and fumaric acids. On saponification with an aqueous solu¬ 
tion of potash, it yields malic acid (m. p. 130—135°), which appears to 
be identical with the malic acid which Loydl (ibid,, 192, 80) obtained 
from fumaric acid. Treatment with alcoholic potash converts ethylic 
monochlorethenyltricarboxylate into ethoxyethenyltricarboxylic acid. 

w. c. w. 

Ethereal Salts of Propenyltrioarboxylic Acid. By 0. A. 

Bischoit (Annale7i, 214, 53—58).— JEJtliylic propenyltricarhoxiflo/te^ 
CHMe(pOOEt).OH(COOEt)2, prepared by the action of ethyl a-bro- 
mopropionate on an alcoholic solution of the sodium compound of 
ethyl malonate, is a colourless oil (b. p. 270°) miscible with alcohol 
and ether. Its sp. gr. at 16° is 1*092. I)i$iJiylic Tiionowsthyl provsmil^ 
trkarhopjlate, OOOEt.OH(GOOEt).CHMe.COOMe, is obtained when 
methylic a-ehloropropionate is substituted for ethyl bromopropionate 
in the above reaction. This liquid boils at 267°. It is soluble in dcohol 
and ether. Its sp. gr. is 1*079 at 15° compared with water at 4°. 
Fro^enyltricarho^ylic acid melts at 146°, splitting up into carbonic and 
pyrotartario acids and alcohol. The barium salt, Ba«(06H:50fi)2 is 
sparingly soluble in water, 
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Ethylic Propyl" and Isopropyl-ethenyltricarboxylates. By 

G. Waltz (Annalen^ 214, 58—61 ).—EthijUc propylethenyltncarhoxyl- 
ate, CPr(COOEt )2 CHo.COOEt, prepared by the action of sodium 
ethylate and propyl iodide on ethylic ethenyltricarhoxylate, is a 
colourless oil miscible mth ether and alcohol. It boils at 280° with 
partial decomposition. Its sp. gr. at 13° = 1*052. The free acid, 

OPr(COOH) 2 .CHo.COOH, 

forms lustrous needles (m. p. 148°) soluble in water, ether, and 
alcohol. A solution of ammonium propylethenylfcricarboxylate gives a 
crystalline precipitate with barium, silver, and lead salts. Zinc, cal¬ 
cium, iron, and copper are precipitated from hot solutions. The acid 
begins to decompose at its melting point, yielding carbonic, propyl- 
succinic, and traces of butyric acids. 

PropylsucciuiG acid, CHPr(COOH).CH 2 .COOH, melts at 91°. The 
neutral solution gives a white crystalline precipitate with silver and 
lead salts. 

Mhjlic isopropyletlmiyltricarloxylate was not obtained in a state of 
purity. The impure compound decomposes at 180° forming isopropyl- 
succinic acid (m. p. 114°). W. C. W. 

Ethylic IsaUylenetetracarboxylate. By 0. A. Bischoff 
(Amialea, 214, 61—67).—The preparation and properties of isallylene- 
tetracarboxylio acid, (OOOH.CH 2 ) 2 C(COOH) 2 , and of its ethyl salt 
have already been described by the author (Abstr., 1881,156). The 
following salts were prepared :—C 7 H 4 Ag 408 , somewhat soluble in hot 
water: C7H4Pb208 + H20 and 07 HioZn 20 a are crystalline salts. The 
tricarlallyllic acid, obtained by heating isallylenetetracarboxylic acid, 
is identical with the acid described by Miehle (Amialen, 190, 325). 

w. c. w, 

Tetrethylic Acetylenetetracarboxylate. By M. Conrad and 0. 
A. Bischuff (A^inalen, 214, 68—72). — The ethereal salt, 

(OOOEt) 2 CH.CH(OOOEt) 3 , 

formed by the action of ethyl monochloromalonate on ethyl sodium 
malonate, crystallises in needles fm. p. 76°) soluble in alcohol, ether, 
and benzene. It boils at 305° with partial decomposition. When 
heated with hydrochloric acid or with alkalis, it splits up into alcohol, 
carbonic and ethenyltricarboxylic acids. W. C. W. 

Diethylic Acetylenetetracarboxylate. By M. Guthzeit (An- 
nalen, 214, 72—75).—When an alcoholic solution of tetrethylic 
acetylenetetracarboxylate is treated with potash at 0 °, the diethyl salt, 

COOEt.CH(COOH).CH(COOH).COOEt + iHsO, 

is deposited. This substance forms deliquescent plates soluble in 
alcohol and ether. It melts at 132° with decomposition, and at 180° 
it splits up into carbonic and succinic anhydrides and ethyl succinate. 

W. 0. W. 

Tetrethylic Dicarbontetracarboxylate. By M. Conrad and M. 
Gdthzrit (Annal&ti, 214, 76—80).—Tetrethylic dicarbontetracar- 
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boxylate, (C00Et)20 ! C(COOEt) 2 , prepared hj warming an alcoholic 
solution of sodium ethylate with ethyl chloromalonate, crystallises in 
monoclinic plates soluble in ether and in boiling alcohol. It melts at 
58° and boils at 325—328° with partial decomposition. On saponifying 
it with potash solution, the potassium salt, C 6 H 2 O 8 K 2 , is obtained in 
monoclinic prisms. The lead, zinc, and calcium (C608Ca2 + ^HoO) 
salts are crystalline; the silver salt, AgiOeOg, explodes when heated. 
The free acid is an unstable compound. It decomposes below 100°. 

W. C. W. 

Action of Potassium Nitrite on Mucobromic Acid. By H. 
B. Hill and C. B. Sanger (Ber.,15,1906—1910).—The reaction took 
place in alcoholic solution ; on gently warming it, carbonic anhydride 
was given ofr, and a reddish-yellow potassium salt, KsCaHHaOT, sepa¬ 
rated out in small flat needles. This salt is easily soluble in cold water, 
sparingly in dilute alcohol When dry, it explodes on warming or 
when struck, also on moistening it with concentrated mineral acids. It 
is decomposed by water at 40°, but can be crystallised unchanged from 
dilute potash. When heated with strong potash, a new and very un¬ 
stable compound is obtained, the composition of which has not yet been 
determined. By the action of bromine on K 2 C 3 HH 3 O 7 suspended in 
carbon bisulphide, the compound GaHBraNsOs was produced. It crys¬ 
tallises like ammonium chloride, and is easily soluble in carbon bisul¬ 
phide, sparingly in cold chloroform. On heating K 2 C 3 HN 3 O 7 with 
water or dilute alcohol to 40—60°, an evolution of carbonic anhydride, 
hydrocyanic acid, and nitrous acid takes place, and, on evaporating 
the solntion, crystals of the composition K 03 H 2 N 04 ,H 20 were ob¬ 
tained which lost their water over sulphuric acid. This salt explodes 
on heating. It is easily soluble in water, sparingly in alcohol. 

Prom sodium nitrite and mucobromic acid, the corresponding sodium 
salt, NaaCsHNsO?, could not be obtained, but, on heating the solution 
to 40—60°, the compound IIaCsH 2 H 04 ,H 20 was formed and crystal¬ 
lised out on cooling. The calcium salt, 0 a( 03 H 2 N 04 ) 2 , 4 H 20 , crystal¬ 
lises in sparingly soluble prisms. Salts of barium, lead, copper, and 
silver have also been prepared. Attempts to prepare the free acid 
have as yet been unsuccessful. 

The action of potassium nitrite on ethyl mucobromate was found to 
differ from itis action on the free acid, a compound of the formula 
KCflHsNOe being formed. A. K. M, 

AlkyltMosulpliuric Acids. By W. Spring and E. Lbgros (Ber., 
15, 1988—1940).—The sodium salts of ethyl- and methyl-thiosul- 
phnric acids, prepared by digesting equivalent quantities of the alco¬ 
holic iodides with sodium thiosulphate, have already been described 
(Ber., 7, 646 and 1162; also Ber., 15, 946). The authors have con¬ 
tinued their experiments, and have succeeded in preparing sodium 
salts of propyl-, primary isobutyl-, and amyl-thiosulphuric acids. All 
three crystallise well, and are solulDle in water and in alcohol. When 
decomposed, they yield disulphides of the radicles, sodium sulphate 
and sulphurous anhydride. Attempts to make alkylthiosulphates con¬ 
taining other radicles have been unsuccessful. With allyl and iso- 
propyl iodides, the authors obtained allyl and isopropyl bisulphides, 
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tos^efher witli sodium sulphate and sulphurous acid. Chloroform, 
ethylidene dichloride, and some other similarly constituted bodies also 
yielded negative results. 

The conclusions drawn by tbe authors are that the only alkyl- 
thiosulphates which can exist are those in which the alkyl-group is 
primary and saturated, and that they are the more easily formed the 
simpler the organic radicle. It also seems that compounds do not 
exist in which more than one 820 ^^ 2 ^ group is joined to one carbon- 
atom. 

Propyl bisulphide, (C 3 H 7 ) 2 S 2 (normal and iso-), butyl bisulphide, 
(C 4 H 9 ) 3 Si, and amyl bisulpMde, ( 06 Hu) 2 S 2 , which were obtained in 
course of the research, are liquids having the characteristic odour 
and other properties belonging to this class of compounds. 

A. K. M. 

Action of PhosphLonis Pentachloride on Acid Amides. 

Part n. By O. Wallace (^Annalen, 214, 193—327).— Action of Fhos- 
f horns Fentachloride on the Amides of Monohmic Acids in winch one 
Hydrogen-atom of the NH 2 group has he&n replaced hy a Hydt ocarbon 
Badicle. — The imidochloride, CMeOl I NCsBUMe, obtained by the action 
of phosphorus pentachloride on acetoparatoluidide, and the amines de¬ 
rived from this compound, have already been described (this Journal, 
1877, i, 91). Analogous products can he prepared from acetortho- 
toluide. On carefully heating the imidochloride obtained in this way, 
a base, Ci 8 B[i 901 N 2 (m. p. 52®), is formed. Orthotolylacetamidine, 
NII 07 H 7 .CMe ; NC 7 H 7 , melts at 69®; the corresponding para-com¬ 
pound melts at 120°, and the mixed orthopara-amidine melts at 142°. 
The imidochloride of henzoylbenzyl snlphamide, OPhCKNSOiPh 
(Abstr., 1878, 669) melts at 80®, and at a higher temperature decom¬ 
poses into benzoniirile and benzenesulphonio chloride, instead of yield¬ 
ing a new base. By the action of aniline on the chloiide, phenylsnlpho^ 
phmyl benza)7iidvie, I!rHPh.GPh I NSOiPh, is produced. This amidine 
crystallises in plates (m. p. 139°), soluble in alcohol and benzene. On 
di^.tillation it decomposes into diphenylamine, benzonitiile, and phenyl 
sulphide. 

Toh/Uulphophenylbenmmidme, CbH4Me,hrH.OPh '. NS02Ph, forms 
monoclinic crystals (m. p. 145°), soluble in alcohol and benzene. On 
distillation, tolylphenylamine is produced. 

Benz&nesulphodiphengla7nim, PhS 02 .IIPh 2 , prepared hy heating a 
mixture of benzene sulphocMoride and diphenylamiue at 200 °, crystal¬ 
lises in silky needles (m. p. 124®), soluble in alcohol, ether, and ben¬ 
zene. Benzene sulphanilide^ PhSOa-NELPh, forms octahedra, which 
melt at 102°. It is completely decomposed hy heating at 220° with 
lead dioxide. 

The products of the action of phosphorus pentachloride on mono- 
and tri-chloraoetanilide, and on mono-, di-, and tn-chloracetethyl- 
amide, have been previously descri];^ hy Kamenski (Abstr., 1880. 
547). 

The amidine, 04 H 30 .C(]SrHEt) Il^Et, prepared by distilliug ethyl- 
amine pyromucamide, C 4 H<^O.C 01 SfHEt, with phosphorus penta- 
ehloride (Abstr,, 1881, 714), boils at 240°. It forms a crystalline 
platinochloride. When phosphorus pentachloride and formamlide are 
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brouglat together, carbonic oxide and bydrocblorio acid are evolved, 
leavinsr a mixtare of pbosphorns oxychloride and diphenyl-formami- 
dine, NHPh.CH ! KPh, melting at 137°. 

II. Aciion of Phosphorus Pentachloride on those Amides of Mono^ 
basic Acids in which the Hydrogen of the HHi^group has been com^ 
plefely replaced by Hydrocarbon lladicles. —No new bases were obtained 
by treating acetodiethylamide, MeOONEt. (b. p. 185°) or diphenyl 
benzamide, PhOONPh 2 (m. p. 176°) with phosphorus pentachloride. 
Biphenylacetamide, MeCONPhi (m. p. 101°), yields a base which was 
not obtained in a state of pnrity. Prom acetomethylanilide, 

MeCONMePh, 

a base is derived which probably has the composition CnHnClNo. 
Acetopiperidide when treated with phosphorus pentachloride yields 
the chloride CMeClo-NCsHio. The following reaction takes place when 
pbosphorns pentachloride acts on diethylformamide :— 

HCONEts + PCI5 = POOI3 4- CHOla-NEts, and 
2CHCl2.NEt, = C10H10ON2 + 3 HGL 


III. Action of Phosphorus Pentachloride on the Amides of Dibasic 
Acids, — Camphorethylimidethylimidine, CUH 24 N 2 O, prepared by heating 
ethylamine camphorate with pbosphorns pentachloride (Abstr., 1881, 
284), is decomposed by hydrochloric acid at 200° into ^ethylamine 
hydrochloride and camphoric ethylimide. 

This decomposition may be represented by— 

CsHu.0:NEt 

I I + H 2 O = C8Hi4<Xn>NEt + NHjEt. 

CO—^NEt 

Camphor ethylimid^thylimidine can be prepared synthetically by 
treating the product of the action of phosphoric chloride on cam¬ 
phor ethylimide with ethylamine (Abstr., 1881, 285). 

lY, Action of Phosphorus Pentachloride on the Amides of Oxalic 
Acid. —An account of the substituted oxamides and formamides has 
been previously published (J&er., 14, 735—751; this Journal, Abstr., 
1881, 717). Chloroxalethyline and many of its* derivatives have also 
been described (Abstr., 1880, 546—547). By tbe action of bromine 
on a solution of chloroxalethyline in chloroform, chloroxalethyline 
hydrobromide^ 06 HoClN 2 ,HBr, and dibrowide^ CeHsClN^jBra, are pro¬ 
duced. The crystals of the hydrobi’omide are colourless; those of 
the dibromide have a deep red colour. A mixture of hromochlor^ 
iixalethyline hydrohromide, CsHsClBrNajHBr, and hromochloroxalethyline 
dihromlde, C 6 H 8 ClBrN 2 ,Br 2 , is formed when bromine acts on a solution 
of chloroxalethyline dibromide in chloroform. Bromochloroxalethyline 
dibromide crystallises in red needles or prisms melting at 113°, It is 
soluble in alcohol and ether, and sparingly soluble in chloroform. The 
hydrobromide forms bright red monoclinic prisms (m. p. 133°), which 
dissolve freely in chloroform. Both the hydrobromide and. the dihro- 
mide are decomposed by hot water, yielding bromochlaroxaleiliyUne, 
OeHBBrOIN 2 . Erom this solution, the fiee base is obtained by adding 
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an alkali to tbe solution, and extracting tlie mixture with chloroform. 
On evaporating the extract, the base remains as an oilj liquid, which 
slowly solidifies to a crystalline mass. The hydiccliloride, 

0flH8BrCOT2,H01, 

and the nitrate form prisms containing water of crystallisation. The 
plaiinochloride, (CeH 8 BrCll!T 2 ,HCl) 2 ,Pt 0 l 4 , and the silver salt, 

(0aH8Br0m‘2)2,Ag]Sf03, 
can be recrystallised from alcohol. 

Chloroxalethyline is decomposed by dilute sulphuric acid at 240°, 
with formation of ammonia and ethylamine. On oxidation with 
chromic acid, ethyloxamide, oxalic and (probably) ethyloxamic acids 
are produced. When a mixture of chloroxalethyline and lime is dis¬ 
tilled, pyrrolinc, ammonium chloride, and para-oxalmptlujUne, C 4 HaN' 2 , 
are formed. This base crystallises in silky needles, melting at 136°. 

Dioa^aletliylme, prepared by the action of sodium on chlor¬ 

oxalethyline, is an oily liquid which boils above 300°. On distilla¬ 
tion with lime, oxalethyline yields pyrroline, hydroc}anic acid, para- 
oxalmethyline, and ammonium chloride. When oxalethyline is 
heated with dilute sulphuric acid at 240°, it yields ethylamine, and 
on oxidation with potassium permanganate it splits up into ammonia, 
acetic and oxalic acids. 

The derivatives of oxalmethyline and propyline have been pre¬ 
viously described (Abstr., 1881, 672). 

Cliloroxalawylme, 0i2H2i01N2, prepared by the action of phosphoric 
chloride on di-amyloxamide (m. p. 128°), is a liquid boiling at 267— 
270°. It is not miscible with water. The hydrochloride and platino- 
chloride are crystalline. 

Oxalmethyline has been shown to be identical with methyl-glyoxalinej 

(Abstr., 1882, 821), but oxalethyline and oxalpropy- 

line are not identical with propyl- and amyl-glyoxalines. 

The constitutional formulas of these two oxaliues is either— 

OHMe, 

' nh:c< Nn or kh:c/ 

\- CBf CH^ 

.CH..OH2. mie. 

>CH2 or kh:c< 

^OH : ISf/ 

w. c. w. 

Mannitine, a New Alkaloid obtained from Mannitol. By S. 
SciCHZLO^ri and A, Denauo {Gazzetta, 12, 416—424).—This base, 
CsHfJsTs, is formed by distilling mannite with ammonium chloride, the 
reaction, which takes place according to the equation, C 6 Hb(OH )6 4 - 
2 (NH 3 ,HC 1 ) = 2H01 -f 6 H 2 O -h C 6 H 8 lSr 2 , being analogous to that of 
sal-ammoniac on ethyl alcohol, by which Berthelot obtained ethyl- 
amine {Ann. Chim. Phys. [3], 38, 63), and to that of the same 
salt on glycerol, by which fitard obtained glycoline, CioHioKg 
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fAbstr., 1881, 708). The distillate is a red-brown liquid, having a 
strong but pleasant odour, and containing a few drops of oil, the 
quantity of which is increased on adding strong potash-ley; and on 
asritating the liquid several times with ether, separating the ethereal 
solution^by a tap-funnel, and distilling it, the mannitine remains in 
the form of a brown strong-smelling oil soluble in hydrochloric acid, 
and precipitated uherefrom by potash. It was purified by converting 
it into hydrochloride, and decomposing that salt with potash, and then 
gave by analysis 66*77 per cent. C, 6*32 H, and 2o*84i N, agreeing 
nearly with the formula CbH 8 ]Sr 2 , which requires 66 67 C, 7*40 H, and 
2*5*93 K Its vapour-density, determined by Y. Mayer’s methol, is 
3*82 (air = 1), the formula requiring 3 74. Mannitine boils without 
alteration at 17U° (bar. 760 mm.). It dissolves in alcohol, in ether, 
and to a perceptible amount in water ; it has a very bitter taste, and 
exhibits the following reactions: with sodium ])hosphomolijbdut(>, im¬ 
mediate orange-yeUow precipitate, soluble in ammonia; with pofa^sio- 
mercuric iodide^ reddish-yellow amorphous precipitate; with iodised 
potassium iodide^ reddish-yellow, insoluble in dilute hydrochloric acid; 
with mercuric iodide, flesh-coloured precipitate soluble in ammonium 
chloride; with Frohde's reagent, indistinct yellow colomtion; with 
auric chloride, black precipitate. H. W. 

Benzene Formulse. By A. Labeveurq {Ber,, 15, 1782—1783).— 
According to Claus, the best expression of the atomic relationship in 
benzene is shown by the appended figui'e. 


1 



Claus meets the objection raised by the author, that when the 
atomic linking only is taken into consideration, the combinations 1:2, 
1 : 4, and 1 : 6, are equal, by quoting another of his statements, that 
the geometrical relationships of a formula must represent correspond¬ 
ing relative attractions of the atoms, and that therefore 1: 4, as repre¬ 
senting a diagonal, cannot be equal to 1 : 2, which expresses a side. 
To this the author replies that such an assumption necessitates the 
hypothesis that one of the combining affinities of the carbon-atom 
is different from the rest. As such a hypothesis is opposed to all 
known facts, he considers the above graphic formula untenable. 

J. K. 0. 

Benzene Formttlae. By R. Meter (Ber., 15, 1823—1828).—The 
so-called ‘‘‘diagonal” formula, defended by Claus, has been repre¬ 
sented by the author as only allowing the possibility of two isomeric 
bisnbstitntion products: this statement being denied by Claus, the 
author proceeds to explain his reasons. In the prism formula, the 
positions represented by the two kinds of sides, differ from one 
another in other respects than in their functions as sides of tiiangks 
or quadrilaterals. For example, the tv^o carbon-atoms 1 and 3, besides 
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being in direct combination, are also bound indirectly tlirongb 5, 
whilst 1 and 4 are indirectly bound by two atoms, 3 and 6 or 5 and 2, 



In other words, the difference of the positions (1, 3) and (1, 4) is 
not a geometrical one only, but expresses also a difference in the 
atomic linking. On the other hand, in the diagonal formula— 



4 


the indirect communication between (1, 2) is exactly the same as 
between (1, 4), for instance, (1, 6, 3, 2) and (1, 6, 3, 4), &o. 

To this Olaus answers that the diagonal linkings have a different 
value fi'om the ordinary or side bonds, but this assumption the author 
regards as arbitrary and as introducing a new definition into the 
science. The objection to the prism formula, that it does not express 
the well-known tendency of ortho-compounds to form “ inner anhy¬ 
drides,” becomes groundless, when it is recollected .that a similar 
objection was raised against the formulas of quinones. 

Claus considers that it is more than probable that the formula of 
naphthalene is unsymmetrical, as it would be if represented by the 
diagonal formula. If such were the case, however, there would exist 
four isomeric mono-derivatives, whilst as yet only two have been dis¬ 
covered. Molecules like those of benzene and naphthalene, which 
possess sucli an extraordinary degree of stability, must exhibit a very 
stable equilibrium in the position of the various component atoms, 
and this would he best attained by a symmetrical structure. 

J. K, C. 

IsoduLrene, Isodnrylic Acids, and the Third Trimethyl ben¬ 
zene. By 0. Jacobsen (Ber., 15,1863—1858).—Isodurene is obtained 
by the action of methyl chloride and aluminium chloride on me&it} lene 
(b, p. 195®). Dibromisodurene (m. p. 209“) is formed from this by 
ti eating it with excess of bromine in presence of iodine: it crystal¬ 
lises from hot alcohol in long needles. The dinitro-componnd crystal¬ 
lises from the same solvent in coloniiess prisms melting at 156°. The 
sulphonic acid was obtained in fine plates, and its barium and sodium 
salts prepared: the corresponding amide (m. p. 118°) may be obtained 
in thin needles from its aqueous solution, by the usual method. By 
fusing sodium isodnrenesulphonate with potash, isodurenol is obtained 
as a crystalline mass melting at 108°. 

Isodurylic Acids ,—Isodurene is boiled for some time with dilute 
nitric acid, and after removal of the nitro-componnds the liquid is 
steam-distilled. Brom the mixture of the three acids, the a-acid may 
be separated as crystalline barium salt, the other two acids being left 
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in tlie uncrystallisable motber-liquor: in its properties it a^ees witli 
Bielefeldt’s description. The remaining acids are precipitated by 
hydrochloric acid, and separated by crystallisation from petroleum. 
The less soluble, termed P-isodurylic acid, is obtained in hard 
shining prisms, melting at 151®: its calcium salt^ crystallises from 
Tvater in a mass consisting of fine needles. On evaporating the petro¬ 
leum solution, 7 -isodurylic acid (m. p. 84—85°) is left behind in 
crystalline crusts, and may be purihed from adhering / 5 'acid by taking 
advantage of the greater solubility of its calcium salt. It is preci¬ 
pitated from the latter in flakes, and crystallises from alcohol and 
■water in needles. The barium and potassium salts are uncrystallisable. 

By the oxidation of isodurenesulphonamide with potassium perman¬ 
ganate, sulphaminisodurylic acids are formed, corresponding to the 
above and 7 -acids. 

The three isodurylic acids were distilled with lime in order to ascer¬ 
tain their constitution, Isodurylic acid yields the third trimethyl- 
benzene called by the author hemellithem : it is therefore represented 
as CeHoMe^COOH [COOH : Me : Me : Me = 1 : 3 :4: 5]. From the 
,3-acid [COOH : Me: Me: Me = 1:2: 4: 6 ] pure mesitylene was ob¬ 
tained, and pseudocumene from the 7 -aeid, [COOH: Me : Me : Me = 
1:3: 5 : 6]. Hemellithene, CeHaMca [Me: Me: Me =1:2:3], was ob¬ 
tained pure from its sulphamide by heating it' with ‘ hydrochloric acid 
at 200 . It boils at 168—170®. Tribromhemellithene crystallises 
from alcohol in fine needles, melting at 245®. Hemellithenesidphomc 
acid crystallises well in six-sided plates, and its amide in short trans¬ 
parent prisms, melting at 196®. Coal-tar cumene does not contain 
hemellithene. J. K. C. 

Action of Aluminium Chloride on the Monohalogen Deriva- 
tives of Benzene. By 0. v. Ddmeeichbr (Be/*., 15, 1866—1870).— 
Chlorobenzene is not acted on even when boiled for several days with 
aluminium chloride; with bromobenzene, however, a lively reaction 
sets in above 100 °, hydrochloric and hydrobromic acids are evolved in 
large quantities, and after eight or ten hours a black mass is formed. 
"When this is steam-distilled, and the oil fractioned, pure benzene, and 
two dibromobenzenes, para and liquid, together with unaltered bromo¬ 
benzene, are obtained, the benzene and dibromobenzene being formed 
in equal molecular weights. 

lodobenzene reacts with aluminium chloride at 80®, the liquid be¬ 
coming violet from separation of iodine. Ho hydriodic acid is given 
off, the products of the reaction being benzene and diiodobenzene, 
with large quantities of iodine. The benzene formed is very large in 
comparison with the diiodobenzene, and the latter consists chiefly of 
the para-componnd. It appears that the hydriodic acid formed 
decomposes at once with iodobenzene into free iodine and benzene. 

The author explains the action of aluminium chloride on bromo¬ 
benzene by the following equations:— 

( 1 .) Al 2 Gle + 0 eH 5 Br = BrCl + MCU-OeHs. 

( 2 .) CsHsBr + BrCi = OeH^Br^ + HOI. 

(3.) AhClfiCOfiHs) + HOI = M,G\s + 


J. K. 0. 
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Metatoluidine. By A. Ehrlich (Ber., 15, 2009—2012). —The 
greater portion of this paper describes improvements in the details of 
the methods for the preparation of metatoluidine proposed by Beil- 
stein and Kuhlberg and by 0. Widman. 

Metatoluylijlycocme is obtained as a non-crystalline mass by the 
action of 2 mols. metatolnidine in ethereal solution on 1 moL mono- 
chloi acetic acid. The copper salt, (CoHloN02)2C^l,2H^O, forms brilliant 
grass-gieen plates. Bthylmetatolmjlglycocine, OH 2 (]NH.C 7 H 7 ).COOEt 
(ethyl metatolnylamidoacetate), is obtained by the action of metato¬ 
luidine on ethyl chloracetate; it crystallises in flat plates melting at 
63°, and is readily soluble in alcohol and ether, but only sparingly in 
h )t water. By the action of ammonia in alcoholic solution, it is 
converted into the amide of toluylglyoocine crystallising in long 
spear-shaped needles. A. J. G. 

Rosanilme-derivatives. By E. IToelting {Bull. Soc. CMm. [2], 
37, 390—392).—The introduction of the ]S[ 03 -group into the halogen- 
derivatives of the hydrocarbons of the benzene series renders the 
halogen more easily displaceable. Ammonia, for example, has no 
action on monochlorobenzene, but yields dinitraniline by its action on 
monochlorodinitrobenzene. The chloro-derivatives of the benzene 
series are without action on rosaniline, but the chloronitro-derivatives 
form substitution-products which give various shades of brown and 
maroon. The author has obtained such compounds by acting on 
rosaniline with [1:2:4] chlorodinitrobenzene chlorotrinitrobenzene, 
and a mixture of chloronitronaphthalenes obtained by treating mono- 
chloionaphthalene with a mixture of nitric and sulphuric acids. 

1 mol. rosaniline is heated with 1 mol. of the chloronitro-derivative, 
e.g , chlorodinitrobenzene, and some glacial acetic acid in an oil-bath at 
130— 200° for five or six hours. When cold, the product is extracted 
wuth very dilate acid to remove unaltered rosaniline, then dried and 
treated with benzene to remove excess of the chloride and resinous 
compounds. The residue consists of the hydrochloride of the new 
base, mixed with carbonaceous products. The hydrochloride and the 
sulphate are insoluble in water, but soluble in alcohol; the acetate is 
soluble both in water and in alcohol. The hydrochloride is extracted 
from the residue by means of alcohol, and the solution mixed wuili 
sodium hydroxide, which precipitates the base in the form of a paste. 
The base is dissolved in dilute acetic acid, and can then be used for 
dyemg. On silk, it yields a very fast violet garnet colour, approaching 
maroon. The dried base forms an amorphous black powder; the salts 
are green, with metallic lustre, but are not crystalline. 

The new colouring matter formed from chlorodinitrobenzene is in 
all probability dinitrophenyl-rosaniline formed in accordance with the 
equation + C 6 H 3 Ci(N 03 ). = G 2 oHi,]Sr,.C 6 H 3 (N' 02 ) 3 ,HCl + 

HoO. Attempts to introduce two or three dinitropheny 1-groups were 
imsuccessfuL Any excess of chlorodinitrobenzene always remained 
unaltered. iTo satisfactory results were obtained by heating neutral 
or alkaline alcoholic solutions in sealed tubes. It is worthy of note 
that the introduction of two nitroxyl-groups changes the colour of 
monophenylrosanilme from violet to maroon. 
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Phenylrosaiiilme is converted into a snlplionio acid by tbe action of 
strong snlpiiuric acid. Dinitropbenylrosauiline is carbonised without 
formation of sulphonic acid. The sulpbonic acid may, however, be 
obtained by the action of chlorosulphonic acid SO3HCI. It forms 
salts which yield colours very similar to those of the original base. 

Mtronaphthylrosaniline has a much more violet colour than the 
nitrophenyl-derivative. 0. H. B. 

Azylines. By E. LiPPiTA^^N and F. Fleissnee (MojiatsJi. Ohem., 3, 
705—714j).—T he authors apply the term azijluies to a series of bases 
obtained by the action of nitric oxide on tertiary amines, and in which 
the tetravalent-group is contained in union with benzene 

nuclei. At present, tertiary azylines of the aromatic series alone have 
been obtained: These compounds are crystalline, and of red colour; 
dissolve in hydrochloric acid to fine pnrple liquids, and in acetic acid to 
green solutions, from which they are reprecipitated in the amorphous 
form on adding water. They yield crystalline compounds with the 
chlorides of platinum, iron, gold, &c. The picrates are crystalline 
and sparingly soluble. When heated with alcoholic iodides at 100°, 
the azylines form ammonium compounds. With nitrous acid, nitroso- 
compountls are formed; as these give Liebermann’s colour-reaction 
with phenol and sulphuric acid, the tertiary nature of the compounds 
is rendered highly probable. If treated with stannous chloride or with 
hydnodio acid and phosphorus, the azylines yield unstable hydro-com¬ 
pounds, from which crystalline platinochlorides can be prepared. 

Dunetliylatiilineazi/linp, NMe^OeH^I N.N I CGH 3 .NMe 3 (m. p. 266°), 
has been already described, (Abstr., 1881, 161, the formula, 
there ascribed to it being due to an error in analysis). Its formation 
is represented by the equation 2C8HiiN' + 2NO = 2 H 2 O CieHisH^ 
On oxidation, it yields oxalic acid and carbonic anhydride. The picrate 
is obtained as an alcoholate, 0 i 8 lIi 8 N 4 ,C 6 H 3 (]N‘ 02)30 4- O^HsO, in 
brilliant leaf-green needles. 

BiethyliDiilbieazyUne, O 30 H 2 GII 4 (m. p. 170°), forms red needles soluble 
in chloroform aud hot alcohol, sparingly soluble in cold alcohol. The 
piemte, C 2 uH 2 o 5 l 4 . 2 [GoH 4 (N 02 ) 30 ], crystallises in yellow needles. 

l)ipwpi/la}iiluLeazyli7ie, C 24 H 34 br 4 , crystallises in red tables of the 
rhombic system, melting at 90°. The ciystals were measured by 
Scrauf, and gave axial relations a: b : c = 1 : 0*629 : 0-913. The 
most important faces are lOl: 100: 110 : 001. 

^Dibufylaniluieazyline, C 28 H 12 II 4 , crystallises in needles melting at 
lo 8 °. 

Biamylanilineazyline, C 32 H 54 II 4 p- 115^), forms red spear-shaped 
crystals, soluble in hot alcohol It dissolves in concentrated hydro¬ 
chloric acid, bat is decomposed on boiling. A. J. G. 

Trimethylpliospliobenzobetanne. By A. Michaelis and L 
CziMATis 15, 2018—2020). —Trimetbylphospbobenzobetaine is 
obtained as chloride by the oxidation of paratolyltrimethylphospho- 
nium chloride with potassium permanganate at a temperature of 55°. 
The chloride forms short, thick, brilliant, colourless prisms of the 
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formula C 6 H 4 (COOH),PMe 3 Cl; it is insoluble in ether, soluble in hot 
alcohol, and very soluble in water. It is decomposed by heat. The 
platinochloride is obtained as a light yellow crystalline precipitate. 

-OO . 

The free hetaine, C6H4<^p^^’>0,3H20, is obtained by neutralisation 

of a solution of the chloride; it crystallises in rhombohedrons, and 
effloresces readily. It does not give salts with bases, but with acids it 
gives well characterised compounds. The acetate crystallises in 
slender needles of nacreous lustre, the nitrate in needles. With 
excess of dilute sulphuric acid, it gives an acid salt also crystallising 
in needles. On heating the chloride with potash, it is decomposed 
according to the equation— 

C6H4(COOH).PMe3Cl + KOH ^C&.COOR + PMeaO -f KOI. 

By the action of potassium permanganate, on the addition-product 
of ethylene bromide and dimethyltolylphosphine, a compound, 

C6H4(C00H).PMe20, 

is obtained; it crystallises in colourless prisms of faint acid taste, 
melts at 243^^, and can be sublimed with but little decomposition. 

A. j. a. 


Formation and Decomposition of Acetanilide. By L. Meyer 
(Bm, 15, 1977—1978).—^With regard to the formation of acetanilide, 
the results obtained at 180° by Steudel in the author’s laboratory 
agree with those of Menschutkin; at 155° a complete reaction never 
takes place, but in the reverse reaction an important difference occnrs. 
According to Menschutkini, the incompleteness of the reaction is due 
to the resulting water reacting on the acetanilide and partially decom¬ 
posing it j but on heating acetanilide with water at 130° for some 
time, no trace of an acid reaction could be obtained, so that the 
incompleteness of the reaction cannot be due to that cause. 

A. J. a. 


Constitution of the Azimido-compoimds. By P. Gtriess (Per., 
15, 1878—1882).—Under the above definition, the author includes 
those bodies which have so far been obtained only by the action of 
nitrous acid on aromatic ortliodiamido-compounds, the first of which 
was prepared by Hofmann from orthodiamidonitrobenzene. Amongst 
others, two have been obtained by the author from and 7 -diamido- 
benzoic acids. Two different views of the constitution of these 
bodies have been proposed, the one by Kekule, and the other by 
Ladenburg. According to the former, Hofmann’s compound would be 

a*epresented by while Ladenburg assigns the for- 

mula l^Os.CeHgCHHaX: 11 . 

The author’s investigations, however, lead him to represent the 
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above compoiiiid thus: l!T 02 .C 6 H 8 <^ | yNR, and he bases his view on 

the following facts :— 

S- and 2-nitronramido-benzoic acids, 

^ § 

COOH (1) (1) 

N02.C6H/iTH.CO.FHj (3) (4; 

(4) (3) 


when heated to boiling with concentrated potash-solntion, are both 
converted into ^-azimidobenzoic acid with formation of ammonia and 
carbonic anhydride. 

According to Keknle’s view, two isomeric acids would be formed ; 
whilst, iE Ladenburg’s view were correct, the production of an azimido- 
benzoic acid would in this case be impossible. 

When the above /3- and 2 -acids are treated with tin and dilute 
hydrochloric acid, they are converted into the corresponding diamido- 
acids, which by nitrous acid ax*e converted into the same azimido- 
uramidobenzoic acid, a fact which only admits of explanation when 
the formula proposed by the authoi* is employed. 

In the same manner, 7 -nitrouramidobenzoic acid can be converted 
into azimido-componnds; the a* and e-acids, however, react in a 
totally diferent way. J. K. 0. 


Mixed Aromatic Tertiary Phosphines. By L. Czimatis (Ber., 
15, 2014—2018).—These compounds were prepared from the homo- 
logues of phosphenyl chloride by the action of the zinc alkyls. 

Faradbaethyltolylphosphine^ C 6 H 4 MewPMe 2 , is a colourless liquid of 
disagreeable odour; it boils at 210*^, and does not solidify at — 10° ; 
ic has basic properties, and dissolves in acids ; the chloride yields a 
yellow floccnlent precipitate with platinum chloride. It does not 
oxidise on exposure to air, but is converted by mercuric oxide into 
di7rwthylfolylpJiosphine oxide^ CeHiMe.PMeO, forming a thick oily 
liquid. With mercuric chloride, this yields the double salt, 

C6H4Me.PMe3O,Hg0l2,H2O, 

crystallising in slender silky needles, melting at 156°. Methyl iodide 
unites violently with dimethyltolylphoaphine, yielding the phos- 
phoninm iodide, C 8 H 4 Me.PMe 3 l; it crystallises in colourless needles 
melting at 255°, readily soluble in water and hot alcohol, sparingly in 
cold alcohol, insoluble in ether. With mercuric chloride it gives an 
unstable double salt crystallising in needles. The hydroxide is obtained 
by the action of silver oxide and water as a strongly basic deliquescent 
mass; on treatment with hydrochloric acid and platinum chloride, the 
platinochloride, (C 6 H 4 Me.PMe 3 Cl) 2 ,PtCi 4 , is obtained in orange-yellow 
plates melting at 230°. Trimethyltolylphosphonium periodide, 

C6H4Me.PMeal3, 

obtained by the action of iodine on the iodide, crystallises in steel- 
blue rhombs, soluble in alcohol, and sparingly in benzene and ether. 
Dimethyltolylphosphine combines with benzyl chloride to an nncrys- 
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talline mass; the platinochloride, (C 6 H 4 Me.PMe 2 .ClC 7 H 7 ) 2 ,PtCl 4 , melts 
at 220°. 

Paradiefh/ltohjipitosiilime, C 6 H 4 Me.PEt 2 , boils at 240°, and resembles 
the preceding compound. The methiodide crystallises in colourless 
needles meltmg at 137°; the platinocbloride in clear yellow plates. 

DimethjUylijIphosphine, CGH 3 l^le 2 .PMe 2 , is a colourless liquid boiling 
at 230°. 

DiethjlxylyJphospJiwe, CeHsMej.PBta, is a thickish liquid of faint 
colour, boiling at 260°. The methiodide (m. p. 90°), and ethiodide 
(m. p 136°), form white crystalline powders, readily soluble in water 
and hot alcohol, insoluble in ether. Methyldiethylphosphonium 
platinocbloride crystallises in cadmium-yellow rhombic plates, melting 
at 202°. 

A comparison of the boiling points of the phosphines shows a rise 
of 20° for the entry of a methyl-group into the aromatic nucleus, whilst 
the difference of boiling points of the members of the series is 30°. 



B.p. 


B.p. 

Diff. 

OsHs.PMes 

. 190'* 

CaHiMe.PMea 

.... 210° 

20° 

C6H5.PEt2 

. 220 

CsHiMe.PEti 

.... 240 

20 



B.p. 

Diff. 



C6H3l^Ie2.P]VIe2 »• • 

. 230° 

20° 



C6ll3Ale2.PEt2. • • • • 

. 260 

20 



Dimethylphenylphosphine and carbon bisulphide, when mixed in 
ethereal solution, give a compound of the formula OsHs.PMeijCSy, 
crystallising in glistening red scales, soluble in carbon bisulphide, in¬ 
soluble in ether. It melts in open tubes, with dissociation, at 97° ; in 
closed tubes at 101°. It has basic properties, is dissolved by dilute 
acids, and reprecipitated by soda. The platinocbloride, 
(CGH5.PMe2,HCi, 082 ) 2 ,PtCh, 

is obtained as an amorphous pale yellow precipitate; on exposure to 
air, it loses carbon bisulphide, and is converted into dimethylphos- 
phoiiium platinocbloride. When the original compound is treated with 
dry ijydrocliloric acid or methyl iodide, it is decomposed, carbon bisul¬ 
phide being eliminated and phosphonium compounds formed. Water 
decomposes the compound slowly at ordinary temperatures; rapidly 
on heating. 

Dimethyltolylphosphine unites with carbon bisulphide, forming 
clear red plates of the formula CbH4MePMe2,0S2, meltmg at 110 ° in 
an open tube, at 116° in clo'^ed tubes. It closely resembles the pre¬ 
ceding compound ; the platinocbloride, however, is more stable when 
exposed to the air. 

Dimethylxylylphosphine and carbon bisulphide form the compound 
OfiB[ 3 Me 2 .PMe 2 ,CS 2 ; it crystallises in clear red plates, and melts at 
115® in open, and at 121° in closed tubes. 

Diethylphenylphosphine unites slowly wdth carbon bisulphide, 
forming a red crystalline product which could not be obtained in a 
state of sufficient purity for analysis. A. J. 

Action of Potassitun Carbonate on the Chlorides of Benzyl 
and Benzylene. By J. Meuxieb (Bull, Soc, Ghim, [2], 38, 159— 
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100 ). — By beating etbylene bromide with an aqneons solution of 
potassium carbonate, Zeller and Hiifner have obtained glycol directly 
(this Journal, 1876, ii, 64) ; the author has studied an analogous 
reaction with benzyl and benzylene chlorides. In the case of benzyl 
chloride the corresponding or benzylic alcohol was obtained, but with 
benzylene chloride benzaldehyde was formed, the yield being two- 
thirds of that required by theory. Y. H. Y. 

Isobutyl- and Amyl-phenols, By A. Liebmann (Ber., 15, 1990 — 
1992).—Isobutylphenyl ethyl oxide boils at 241—242° uncorr. (not 
234—236'*, as given in the author’s previous communications, Abstr., 
18S2, 171, 727). By treatment with nitric acid, it yields the 7 nYry- 
ether as an oil volatile with water vapour, boiling with decomposi¬ 
tion at about 300°, and yielding the a 7 mtZo-ether on reduction. Amyl- 
jilienyl ethyl oxide boils at 259—261°, and yields mononitro- and 
amido-compounds like the above. A. J. G. 

Nitro-derivatives of the Cresols. By E. Nolting and E. v. 
Salis 15, 1858—1865).— Dinitro-^aracresol. —The ethylic ether 
of this body is prepared by treating the silver salt suspended in, alcohol 
w’ith ethyl bromide or iodide; it melts at 73°. The corresponding 
diamido-salt, of which only the hydrochloride was prepared, shows the 
characteristic reactions of metadiamides. 

Binitro-orthocresol, 06 HaMe(N 02 ) 2 . 0 H [NO 2 : 1102 = 4:6], agrees 
in all its properties with that obtained by Picard from saffron sub¬ 
stitute. The ethylic ether melts at 46°. The barium salt crystallises 
in shining yellow needles, easily soluble in hot water. The hydro¬ 
chloride of the diamido-compound decomposes in the air, and must be 
evaporated in a stream of sulphuretted hydrogen. 

Irinitro-cresol, obtained from coal-tar cresol, is identical with that 
prepared from meta-cresol : it separates from water in slender 
yellowish-white needles melting at 106°. Like picric acid, it forms 
molecular compounds with hydiucarboiis. Its composition is repre¬ 
sented by the formula— 

[NO 2 : OH : hrOi: Me : NO 2 = 1 : 2 : 3 : 4 : 5]. 

The ethyl ether is easily converted into trinitro-toluidine by treat¬ 
ment with ammonia; no separation of a nitro-group occurs as would 
be the case if two of these groups were in the ortho-position to each 
other. The ethylic ether may be prepared by ti’eating the silver salt 
with ethyl bromide, and forms thick white needles, melting at 72°. 

Trinitx’o-metatolnidine forms small crystals melting at 126°, very 
soluble in alcohol and ether, and having weak acid characteristics. 
Heated with alkaline solutions, it is convered into trinitro-cresol. 

J. K 0. 

Fusion of Orcinol and Gallic Acid witli Soda. By L. Barth 
and J. ScHEEDEB {Monaish, Ghem,, 3, 645—650). — Orcinol, when 
fused w’ith sodium hydroxide, yields resorcinol (15—16 par cent.), 
phloroglncol (about 1*5 per cent.), pyrocatechol (1—1*5 per cent.), 
and a new body, C 13 H 13 O 4 (ahont 5 per cent.). This latter is, in all 
probability, tetrahydfoxxjdi^lienhjTmt'hmie^ OH 2 [C 6 H 3 (OH) 2 ] 2 j it forms 
long, satiny, snow-white needles, readily soluble in ^cohol and ether; 
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it comiDences to decompose at 2G0®. It gives no coloration vdtli 
ferric chloride. In this reaction, it would appear that the methyl-group 
is first oxidised, and then split off, so that resorcinol is formed, which 
by further oxidation yields phloroglucol: a very large proportion of 
the orcinol however is completely oxidised. The substance, C 13 H 13 O 4 , 
is an intermediate product, and the catechol is due to a secondary 
reaction. In accordance with this view, when the heating is continued 
farther, little but phloroglucol is obtained. 

By the action of fused soda on gallic acid, phloroglucol is formed 
in small quantity ( 0 * 6 — 0*8 per cent.) in addition to pyrogallol and 
hexhydroxydiphenyl (Abstr., 1879, 92t>). 

Catechol is acted on by soda at a high temperature only, and is then 
completely oxidised. Quinol also is but slowly attacked by soda; 
tlie products of the reaction have not yet been obtained in the pure 
state. A. J. G. 

Methylarbutin. By H. Schiff (Ber,, 15, 1841—1841).—This 
body has already been prepared by hlichael from methylquinol and 
acetochlorhydrose; it was thought advisable to prepare it by another 
method, and to compare the substances obtained. Equal volumes of 
methyl alcohol solutions of methyl iodide and potassium hydroxide, 
were gradually added to a solution of arbutiu in the same medium, 
the mixture being boiled after each addition: after concentration and 
C(3olmg, the methylarbutin which separated was purified by repeated 
crystallisation from.water; it was found to differ in two points from 
ALichaers preparation: it melted at 175—176° (168—169^ Michael), 
and contained 1 mol. H 2 O instead of half a molecule. Mixed with 
arbutin (m. p. 187°) it melted at a much lower temperature. From 
concentmted solutions containing potassium iodide it can be recrys¬ 
tallised free from water. It is soluble in water especially when hot, 
and in alcohol, hut only spariiagly in ether. Commercial arbutin con¬ 
tains about 30 per cent, methylarbutin, identical with that obtained 
by the author. Whether the* latter is the same as that prepared by 
Michael is still open to question. J. K. C. 

Di-isobntylquinoL By S. Schubert (Monatsl. CImn., 3, G80— 
C87).—Di-isobutylquinol (pamdi-isohutoxybenzene), C 6 H 4 (C 4 HgO) 2 , is 
prepared by heating together quinol, potassium isobutyl sulphate, and 
potassium hydroxide, in sealed tubes, for 4—5 hours at 150°. It forms 
a colourless leafy crystalline mass of fatty lustre, is insoluble in water, 
more soluble in benzene and light petroleum, readily soluble in 
alcohol and in hot glacial acetic acid. It boils at about 262°. By the 
action of chlorine, it yields chloranil, diohlorodi-isobufylquiiiol, ciystal- 
lising in colourless rhombic plates, and tetradJilorodi-isobutylqubiol^ 
forming long, colonrless, interlaced needles, of silky lustre. The only 
bromine-derivative obtained was dihromodi-isohutylquinol, crystallising 
in colourless quadratic plates. Tetranitrodi^isohutylquinol crystallises 
in long thin needles, sparingly soluble in water, readily soluble in 
alcohol, ether, and hot glacial acetic acid. A. J. G. 

Oompotmds of Benzo- and Tolu-quinol with Amines and of 
Qnmone with Nitranilines. By A. Heberanb (Bar., 16, 1973— 
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—Occasionally, in the preparation of quinonedianilide, a com¬ 
pound of qninol and*^ aniline, C 6 H 4 (OH) 2 ,(C 6 H 5 NH 2 ) 2 , is fonnd in the 
mother-liquor. It forms large micaeons plates, melting at 89—90°, 
and is readily soluble in hot water and in alcohol. In aqueous solution, 
it is readily oxidised to quinonedianilide. It is decomposed when boiled 
with benzene, and quinol crystallises out, but the same substance can 
be prepared by boiling quinol and aniline in aqueous solution. The 
corresponding paratoluidine compound, 06 H 4 ( 0 H) 2 ,(C 7 H 7 .NH 2)3 (m. p. 
95— 98°), prepared directly from quinol, resembles the aniline com¬ 
pound. Orthotoluidine and naphthylamine compounds could not be 
obtained in the pure state. 

Attempts were made to prepare similar compounds with phenol, 
resorcinol, and pyrogallol, but without success. With toluquiuol, an 
aniline compound, crystallising in white needles, melting at 82—85°, 
and a paratoluidine compound, crystallising in nacreous plates, melt¬ 
ing at 90°, were obtained. 

Qiiinone and Pamnitranilwe .—On mixing hot alcoholic solutions of 
these bodies and cooling, large dark-red crystals (m. p. 115—120°) 
separate, which by heating or by boiling with water are resolved into 
their constituents. The composition of this substance varied in dif¬ 
ferent preparations from— 

C6H40,06H4(N03)NH2, -to 2 C 6 H 402 ,a(F 02 .C 6 H 4 . 1 SrH 2 ). 

In acetic acid solution, or by long boiling with alcohol, the course of 
the reaction is different, quinonedinitranilide being formed in small 
brown needles, together with a substance of acid nature, crystallising 
in red-violet plates, melting at 183°. 

Quinone and Orthoniimnillne ,—Solutions of these substances, when 
mixed, yield large red crystals melting at 94—97°; with excess of 
nitraniline, a new body of the formula C 6 H 4 O 2 , 2 (N 02 .C 6 H 2 .ITH 3 ), is 
obtained. When boiled with glacial acetic acid, it yielded the corre¬ 
sponding dinitranilide, crystallising in brownish-re'd needles. Meta- 
nitraniline and quinone yield nothing but quinonedimetamtrmiilide^ 
forming yellowish-brown needles. 

With orthonitraniline toluquinone gives an addition-product (m. p. 
37°) resembling those already described. A. J. Gr. 

Compounds of Vanillin with Pyrogallol and with Phloro- 
glucinoL By C. Em {Monatslu Ghem,, 3, 637—644).—Singer has 
recently shown (Abstr., 1882, 1122) that the deep red coloration im¬ 
parted to pine wood by phloroglucol in presence of hydrochloric acid, 
is due to a compound formed with the vanillin which is present in the 
wood. The anthor has further investigated this compound, and also 
the analogous one of pyrogallol with vanillin. 

Pyrogallovamllcin, O 20 H 1 KO 8 , is prepared by mixing vanillin and pyro¬ 
gallol with alcohol and an excess of concentrated hydrochloric acid ; 
it forms colonrless crystals destitute of odour, insoluble in water, 
sparingly soluble in ether, readily soluble in strong alcohol. By long 
standing over sulphuric acid, or by drying at 110°, 2 mols. of the sub¬ 
stance lose 1 mol. of water, yielding the body OioH^oOxe. When 
crystallised from solutions containing jSree hydrochloric acid, pyro- 
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gallovanillein is obtained in fine violet-bine crystals, wbicb contain 
bo^^ever, a trace of hydrocliloric acid. 

FJdorofjhicinoIcanllhuL, prepared in a manner similar to tbe above, 
forms yellouish-white crystals, and behaves towards solvents like 
pyro^allovanillein. It loses wafer more readily with formation of the 
brownish-red compound, C 40 HJ 4 O 15 . Crystallised from hydrochloric 
acid solutions, the characteristic fiery-red compound is obtained, but 
as in the previous case the amount of chlonne contained is too small 
to estimate. The formation of these vanilleins is expressed by the 
equation— 

COH.Ct.H,(OH).OMe + 206 H,( 0 H )3 = 

CH[ 06 H 2 ( 0 H) 3 ].. 08 H 3 ( 0 H). 0 Me -b H^O, 
and they must be regarded as derivatives of triphenylmetbane. 

On rubbing together resorcinol with vanillin and hydrochloric acid, 
a deep bluish-violet coloration is produced; but the colour vanishes 
after a time; the addition of water causes the precipitation of a white 
crystalline powder. A. J. Gr. 

Action of Acetic Chloride on Benzaldehyde in presence of 
Zinc-dust. By 0. Paal (Ber., 15, 1818—1820).—'When acetic chlo¬ 
ride is dropped into an ethereal solution of benzaldehyde in which 
zinc-dust is suspended, a violent reaction takes place ; zinc chloride is 
formed, and the ethereal solution, after being washed with water and 
evaporated, deposits a yellow crystalline mass from which alcohol 
extracts a substance crystallisiug in white needles of the formula 
CqHhOj, melting at 125—128®. Heated with amorphous phosphorus 
and hydriodic acid, it yields dibenzyl, and, when distilled with zinc- 
dust, it gives rise to stilbene; these decompositions, however, throw 
no light on its constitution. A reaction similar to the above occurs 
V hen ethaldebyde is treated with acetic chloride* J. K. 0. 

Orthamidobenzaldeliyde. By S. Gabriel (Ber., 15, 2004— 
200G).—The author has already .shown, in conjunction with B. Meyer 
(Abfetr., 1882, 188), that nitrosomethrlorthonitrobenzene yields ortbo- 
nitrobenzaldehyde on oxidation, and (Abstr., 1882, lOlTO) that the cor¬ 
responding meta-compounds give similar results; as this appears to be 
a general reaction for nitrosomethyl compounds, he has applied it to 
nitrosomethylorthamidobenzene. The oxidation was effected by a 
slightly insufficient quantity of ferric chloride; during the reaction, 
some salicylic aldehyde distils. The contents of the retort are made 
alkaline and distilled, when ortJiamidoheuzaldehjile is obtained as an 
oil, solidifying to a crystalline mass on cooling ; it melts at the tempe¬ 
rature of the hand- In an exsiccator over snlpburic acid, it appears to 
decompose, the walls being covered with a crystalline deposit, whilst 
the other (greater) part of the substance is converted into a yellow 
body not melting at 1 00®. A. J. G. 

Action of Benzoic Anhydride on Epichlorhydrin. By P. 
VAH Romburgh (Uec, Ti av. Chim,^ 1,46—52).*—When these two bodies 

* Becueil des Travaux Chmiiqnes des Pays-Bas: par W. A. tran Dorp, A, P. N. 
Pranchimont, S. Hoogewerlf, E. ililder, et A. 6. Oudemaais, Jr. Leide. 1862. 
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in molecniar proportion are heated together in sealed tubes at abont 
190° for seven to ten honrs, and the product is left at rest for some 
time, the wliole concretes to a mass of smill crystals soaked in a thick 
liquid. By solution in ether and spontaneous evaporation, colourless 
crystals (m. p. 70°) are obtained containing a small quantity of chlo¬ 
rine, and by recrystallising these from alcohol crystals are formed free 
from chlorine, and melting at 74°. These crystals have the composi¬ 
tion CiaHioOa, or rather C24H3o^65 and are resolved by saponification 
with alcoholic potash into benzoic acid and glycerol. The compound 
is therefore tribenzoicin, formed according to the equation 

CHo: CHO.OH.Ol + = BiCl + 0B5.CH(0H3.0K)2; 

Epieblorhydrin. Tribenzoiem. 

and, as thus prepared, it is identical in its properties with that which 
is oljtained by heating glycerol with benzoic acid or benzoic anhydride. 
Its formation in the manner above described is accompanied by that of 
a liquid, which the author regards as probably consisting of a mixture 
of mono- and di-benzoicin. H. W, 

Action of Benzoic Anhydride on Monochloracetone and on 
Pyruvyl Benzoate. By P. van Romburgh (Bee, Trav. Olilm., 1, 53— 
54).—Monochloracetone and benzoic anhydride, heated together for 
three hours in a sealed tube at 180°, formed a black solid substance 
containing benzoic acid, and having a faint odour of benzoic chloride. 

By heating monochloracetone with potassium benzoate in alcoholic 
solution for 12 hours, then filtering and expelling the alcohol by eva¬ 
poration, a liquid is obtained which, when distilled at 245° under a 
pressure of 380 mm., yields a yellow distillate solidifying when sur¬ 
rounded by ice; and on pressing the solid mass between bibulous 
paper to remove oily products, then dissolving it in ether and evapo¬ 
rating, pyruvyl benzoate, C 10 H 10 O 3 = COSle.CHi.OBz, is obtained 
in splendid colourless crystals which melt at the heat of the hand (25°) 
and have a density of 1*143 at 25°. Their alcoholic solution has no 
action on polarised light. Pyruvyl benzoate, like monochloracetone, 
reduces potassio-cupric sulphate, even at ordinary temperatures. 
Heated with benzoic anhydride in a sealed tube at 180°, it gmdually 
blackens and yields a sublimate of benzoic acid. H. W, 

Synthesis of Onmic Acid. By E. Meter and E. Muller (Ber,^ 
15, 1903—1906).—The authors have repeated their synthesis of cumio 
acid (Ber , 15, 496) on a larger scale with the view of examining the 
cause of discrepancy between the melting point ( 110 °) of their syn¬ 
thesised acid and that (116°) of ordinary cnmic acid. The cumene 
w’as prepared by the action of isopropyl bromide on benzene in the 
presence of aluminium bromide, then converted into parabro mo cumene, 
and this, after careful purification, was submitted to the action of 
sodium and moist carbonic anhydride. The acid obtained in this way 
differed from that previously prepared in having the correct melting 
point (116—117°), and it agreed in all respects with ordinary cumio 
acid. Since both the para-propylbenzoio acids have now been made 
synthetically by similai* reactions, there can be no further doubt of 
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their coBstitution—-cumic acid containing the isopropyl group, and its 
ifeomeride, normal propyl. 

An attempt to prepare propylbenzoic acid by the action of sodium 
amalgam on para-propylbenzene and ehlorocarbonic ether did not yield 
very definite results, for although a small quantity of propylbenzoic 
acid appeared to be formed, the chief product of the reaction was a 
new body of the formula Hg( 06 H 4 .C 3 H 7)3 [Hg : C 3 H 7 = 1 ; 4] (m. p. 
109'^). A. K. M. 

Phenylacetic Acid. By S. G-abriel (Per., 15, 1992—2003).—By 
the action of faming nitric acid on bromacetamidobenzyl cyanide 
(m. p. 127—129°), acetmvidohromnniti-dbensyl cyconide, 

CeH2(CH2.CN)(JSr02)(ITHZ5)Br = [1 : 3 : 4 : 5], 

is obtained in slender pale-yellow needles melting at 190—191°, and 
sparingly soluble in cold water, more readily in alcohol and glacial 
acetic acid. When boiled with hydrochloric acid, it yields amidobromo- 
mtroj}lienylacetioacid,CG'H.2(^02)0^‘E2)^Ti^(,OB.2.ijOOK) = [3:4: 5:1], 
crystallising in long golden-yellow needles melting at 191—192°, and 
sparingly soluble in cold water, readily in hot alcobol, moderately 
soluble in chloroform and benzene. By reduction with tin and hydro¬ 
chloric acid, it is reduced to the diamido-acid, 

C 6 H,Br(lJTH 2 ) 2 .CF 2 .COOH. 

This forms groups of long colourless needles, which darken at 190° 
and melt with intumescence to a black mass at 195—200°. The 
results of the reduction show that the nitro-group must have entered 
tlie benzene nucleus at the 3-positiou, as in the case of the other 
possibihties [2 or 6 ], an inner anhydride, bromamido-oxindole, 

would be produced on reduction. 

Metanitroparamidophenylacetio acid (m. p. 143*5—144*5°) gives 
on reduction the diamido-acid, 06 H 3 (jl!!rHo)(jNB[ 2 )(CH 3 COOH) = 
[3:4:1], crystallising with 1 mol. H 2 O in short hard compact forms 
showing numerous faces, sparingly soluble in hot alcohol. 

By the action of amyl nitnte and hydrochloric acid on the above 
metamtro-acid (m. p. 191—192°), a large yield of a substance giving 
diazo-reactions was obtained, but no formula could be deduced from 
its analysis, the fact that it contains chlorine and bromine in no simple 
ratio to one another pointing to a mixture of substances. On gently 
heating it with alcohol, a crystalline mass is obtained which, on being 
mixed with soda and distilled with steam, gives an oil sohdifying after 
a time to a mass of crystals insoluble in soda, whilst the residue in the 
retort, after acidification and renewed distillation with steam, yields 
colourless crystals (m. p. 108—109°) soluble in water. The results of 
analysis showed these to be a mixture of dihalogen nitrosomethyl- 
benzenes, C 6 H 3 X 2 .OH 2 ITO (X^ = CI 3 or Bra or BrOl). The crystals 
insoluble in soda first obtained (broad flat needles melting at G 5 — 
65*5°) gave results agreeing with a mixtuieof dihalogen benzaldehyde, 
and on oxidation yielded a mixture of dihalogen cinnamic acids. 

A. J. G. 
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Action of Sulphuric Acid on Protocatechuic Acid. By B. 

Koeltixg and B. Bocjrchart (Bull, 8oc. GMm, [2], 37, 394—397).— 
1 gram protocatechuic acid is heated with 2 grams of benzoic acid and 
50 grams of sulphuric acid of 66° B. at 140—145° for eight hours, and 
the product is poured into water, which throws down a deep brown 
docculent precipitate ; this is collected, dissolved in dilute soda solu¬ 
tion, and precipitated by hydrochloric acid, this treatment being 
repeated several times. The clear brown flocculent substance thus 
obtained produces with mordants almost the same shades as alizarin, 
but is distinguished from the latter by the reddish-brown colour of its 
alkaline solution and by its absorption-spectrum. The yield is very 
small, whatever the proportion of sulphuric acid, the time of heating, 
and the temperature. The benzoic acid appears to play no part in the 
reaction, for, when protocatechuic acid is heated alone at 140—145° 
with 20—25 times its weight of sulphuric acid, the same product is 
obtained, although in this case also the yield is very small. 

The substance thus formed yields an orange-yellow alcoholic solu¬ 
tion, which becomes violet with a yellowish fluorescence on addition of 
potash. After some time, the compound is precipitated in red flocks. 
Alcoholic lead acetate throws down a flocculent brown precipitate: 
calcium chloride and bar him chloride produce a violet fluorescence in 
the yellow solution, and after some time a precipitate is formed ; ferric 
chloride gives a blackish-brown, ammionia a violet-brown, and alum a 
reddish precipitate. Its solution in dilute ammonia is brownish-red, 
approaching violet. In this solution calcium and barium chlorides 
produce a brown, lead acetate a reddish-brown, and absolute alcohol a 
violet-brown precipitate. Its solution in dilute potash gives, with 
absolute alcohol, a reddish precipitate, with alum a reddish-lake, and 
with ferric chloride a blackish-green lake. The substance is dissolved 
by strong sulphuric acid, with formation of a brownish-violet solution 
which, when poured into water, yields a yellow solution and a slight 
precipitate. It also dissolves in glacial acetic acid, forming an orange 
solution. It cannot be sublimed without decomposition. 

The properties of this substance agi’ee with those of rufiopinBy 
CO 

06 H2(0H)2 <]qq>C6 H3(0H)2, obtaiued by Anderson (Annalm^ 98, 

51) by the action of concentrated sulphuric acid on opianic acid at 
180°, and described by Liebermann and Chonjnacki (Annaleu,, 162, 
321). By analogy from the behaviour of other hydroxyl-derivatives 
of benzoic acid, protocatechuic acid ought to form a colouring matter 
according to the equation 

2C.H3(0H),C00H = CcH3(OH)3<gg>C3H3(OH)3. 

This reaction is more complicated in the case of opianic acid; but 
since in both compounds the hydroxyl-groups occupy the same posi¬ 
tions with respect to the carboxyl-groups, it is highly probable that 
they will yield identical condensation-products when acted on by 
sulphuric acid. C. H. B. 

Oxidation-products of Carbon obtained by Electrolysis. 
By A. Millot (Ball Soc. Gkim, [2], 37, 337—339).—The gas- 

VOL. XX4IY. f 
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carbon electrodes (Abstr., 1880, 482) are mucli more rapidly attacked 
in alkaline solutions than in pure or acidulated water. The dark solu¬ 
tion obtained by the electrolysis of a 5 per cent, solution of ammonia 
with gas-carbon electrodes becomes acid on evaporation. It contains 
ammonium nitrate and an acid which may be isolated by evaporating 
almost to dryness, heating the precipitated black matter with alcohol, 
and evaporating the alcoholic solution, when crystals of the ammo¬ 
nium salt of the acid, mixed with ammonium nitrate, separate out. 
The crystals are dissolved in water and mixed with lead nitrate 
which produces a ciystalline precipitate. This precipitate is sus¬ 
pended in water, treated with hydrogen sulphide, the solution filtered 
from lead sulphide and evaporated, when the acid separates out in 
needles. Its composition will he determined when a sufficient q^uantity 
has been obtained. 

The black matter precipitated by the addition of an acid to the solu¬ 
tion obtained by the electrolysis of a 2 per cent, solution of potassium 
hydroxide has the composition 0 37*?2; 0, 58 G5; H, 3 27 ; N, 0*56. 
The whole of the nitrogen was evidently not removed from the carbon 
electrodes, although the latter were treated with chlorine for 150 hours. 
The black substance is -soluble in boiling water even after being dried 
at 100°, but is precipitated by ebullition in contact with air. It is 
insoluble in alcohol, ether, benzene, and chloroform. When an 
aqueous solution of the black substance is treated with a current of 
air, it absorbs a considerable quantity of nitrogen, which however is 
again partially removed by continued passage of the air, the substance 
at the same time being oxidised and destroyed. 0. H. B. 

Caffeic Acid from Cuprea Bark. By G. Kokner {Timm. J. 
Tmns, [3], 13, 246).—The bark employed differs from ordinary 
cinchona hark, in that its aqueous solution becomes reddish-violet on 
the addition of potash, and, moreover, it yields caffeic acid when em¬ 
ployed for the manufacture of sulphate of quinine; the caffeic acid is 
found in the mother-liquors as quinine caffeate. The author has 
obtained the acid from the bark by the following process, the yield 
being about 0*5 per cent.;—The powdered hark is first extracted wth 
ether and then thoroughly with boiling alcohol. The latter extract is 
evaporated to dryness and the residue treated with 2 ^ times its weight 
of boiling water and its own weight of potash; the whole is then 
boiled for three hours, -supersaturated with dilute sulphuric acid, fil¬ 
tered hot, and extiacted with ether. This extract is concentrated 
until crystals form. The crystals are well washed with small quantities 
of ether, and are purified by boiling with animal charcoal and recrys- 
tallising. They form brilliant hard yellowish tables, with 4*8 per cent, 
water o£ crystallisation. Trom acetic acid they separate in crusts of 
opaque nodules, which decompose without melting at 212 °, and have 
the formula CsHuO^ H- IH 3 O, and they give the characteristic reac¬ 
tions of caffeic acid. Dimethylcaffeic acid and methylic dimethyl- 
caff eate were prepared from the acid and identified. 

The presence of this acid furnishes an additional proof of the re¬ 
lationship existing between the coffee and cinchona plants. 

D. A. L. 
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Dibromonaplitlialene from /8-NaplithoL By F. Cakzoxert 
{Gazzetta^ 12, 424—481).—When 10 g. of the monobromonaplithol 
■which A. J. Smith obtained by the action of bromine on naphthol 
(this Journal, 1879, Trans., 789) is mixed in a retort with 15 g. phos¬ 
phorus tribromide, no action -bakes place in the cold; but on gradually 
heating the mixture to a temperature above its melting point, an 
action commences, attended with rapid evolution of hydrogen bromide. 
This, however, ceases in a few minutes, and if the mixture be then 
gradually heated, the action recommences less energetically, the con¬ 
tents of the retort at the same time distilling over. This distillation, 
if carried on to a red heat, yields :—(1) A quantity of unaltered phos¬ 
phorous bromide; (2) an oil having a faint yellow colour ; (3) a thick 
yellow oil, solidifpng in the neck of the receiver. In the retort there 
remains a considerable quantity of charcoal. 

The second fraction, which constitutes by far the larger fraction of 
the product, solidifies either at once or after renewed distillation (at 
about 300°) to a mass of hard transparent crystals melting at 67—68°. 
The substance thus obtained is a dibromonaphthalene, CioHgBre, and 
when recrystallised from a small quantity of alcohol, forms large 
monoclinic prisms, clea-ving easily parallel to the base OP, less easily 
parallel to coP. It is but slightly refractive, and exhibits only a taint 
coloration in polarised light. 

This dibromonaphthalene does not dissolve in nitric acid of sp. gr. 
1*40, but fuming nitric acid dissolves it, especially if the mixture be 
gently heated and immediately afterwards cooled. On subsequently 
adding water, a yellow disagreeably-smelling oil separates, which soon 
solidifies, and is best purified by dissolving it in a small quantity of 
alcohol and precipitating with water, whereupon it separates in yel¬ 
lowish-white flocks, apparently made up of slender needles. These 
crystals, after drying, melted at 100—105°, and gave by analysis 47*50 
per cent, bromine, the formula CwHGBr2(N02) requiring 48*34. The 
substance is probably a new nitrodibromonaphthalene isomeric with 
that (m. p. 116*5°) which John obtained {Bull. Soc. Gliim. [2], 28, 
515) by the action of nitric acid on the /3-dibromonaphthalene, which 
melts at 81°. 

The third portion of the above-mentioned distillate, the quantity of 
which was relatively very small, consisted of opaque yellow scales 
impregnated with a yellow oil difficult to separate; but by crystallisa¬ 
tion from dilate acetic acid and afterwards from alcohol, the substance 
was obtained in white silvery scales, melting at 55—60°, and giving 
by analysis numbers agreeing nearly with the formula of mo7iohro7no- 
naphthalene, OioH^Br. As only two such compounds are possible, and 
one of them (a) is liquid, the compound obtained in the manner just 
described must be the ^-modification which was obtained by Lieber- 
mann and Palm {Annalen, 183, 267) from ^-naphthylamine, and 
described as crystallising in la-mina?, having the same appearance, but 
melting at 68°; the difference in the melting points perhaps arising 
from the circumstance that the author’s determinations were made 
with a very small quantity of material. The formation of this mono- 
bromonaphthalene may perhaps be ascribed either to the action of the 
phosphorous bromide on small quantities of 3-naphthol contained in 

/2 
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tlie bromonaplitliol, or to decomposition of tbe dibromonaphtlialene at 
tile High temperature of the reaction. 

From the perfect agreement in melting point between the dibromo- 
naphthalene above described and that recently isolated by Gnareschi 
(Abstr., 1882, 734), from Glaser’s impure product (melting at 76®), 
the author infers the identity of the bodies obtained in these several 
ways, and thence deduces the constitutional formula of the dibromo- 
naphthalene in question. This body in fact, having been obtained by 
Glaser from a-bromonaphthalene, must have one of its bromine-atoms 
in the a-position, but since it is also producible from monobrom-|8- 
naphthol, it must have the other in the |3-position, and consequently 
must be an a-;3-dibromonaphthalene. Now of the ten possible dibromo- 
naphthalenes, four only have the a-^-structure, viz.: [1 : 2], [1 : 3], 
[1, 2'], [1 : 3']. Moreover, A. J. Smith (loc. cit), by oxidising mono- 
brom-iS-naphthol with permanganate, obtained phthalic acid or anhy¬ 
dride, and thence inferred that in this brom-yS-naphthol the hydroxyl- 
and the bromine-atom must be found in the same benzene-ring. The 
same conclusion may be extended to the dibromonapbthalene derived 
therefrom: consequently, the two bromine-atoms of this latter cannot 
be in the positions 1 : 2' or 1 : 3', and must therefore have the posi¬ 
tion 1 : 2 or 1 : 3. Now, Meldola in a recent memoir (Bpv,, 12, 1962) 
describes a dibromonapbthalene melting at 64®—obtained by the 
action of nitrous acid on dibromonaphthylamine—to which he assigns 
the formula [1 : 3] ; and since there appears to be no reason for sup¬ 
posing that this product is identical with the above-described dibromo¬ 
napbthalene melting at 67—68°, the author infers that the latter must 
be represented by t.ie formula [1:2]. 

Appendix. —The author has likewise obtained an acetyl-derivative 
and a nit rose-derivative of bromo-/5-naphthol. The former is a dense 
faintly yellow liquid, decomposed by distillation under ordinary 
pressures, but passing over undecomposed at about 215° under a 
pressure of 20 mm. By bromine in acetic acid solution, it is con¬ 
verted into a brominated derivative, which is resinified by boiling \%ith 
potash. 

The nitroso-derivative separates from solution in ether in unstable 
green crystaL, melting at 61—65°. H. W. 

Action of Chloroform on Naphthalene in presence of 
Alnmininm Chloride. By M. Hunio and F. Bek&cr {2LwatsJi. 

3, C68—672).—This reaction has been already investigated by 
Schwartz (Abstr., 1881, 912), who could not obtain any definite pro¬ 
ducts from it. A pitch-hke mass is obtained, from which solvents 
fail to extract any well-characterised substance. The crude product is 
dissolved in benzene, filtered, the benzene distilled off, and tbe residue 
after being heated at 231/ for some time to remove unaltered naphtha¬ 
lene, is distilled in a vacuum. The distillation begins far above 360°, 
and was carried on to redness. By a long series of crystallisations, a 
substance was obtained from the distillate, forming plates of a pale 
yellow colour (m. p. 189—190°, uncorr.), whose formula would appear 
to be a multiple of CuHio (CiaH^?). It is possible that this hydro¬ 
carbon may be identical with Zeidler’s synanthrene (An7iahn, 191, 
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298). Two substances, melting respectively at 170—175® and at 215®, 
were also obtained and are being investigated. A, J, G. 

Constitution of Nitronaphtliols. By R. Worms (Ber., 15, 
1313 —1818).—Two nitronapbthols from a-napbtbol are known- in 
one the nitro-gronp occupies the para- or a-position; in the other one 
of the 8-positions, but it is not known which. An anhydro-base from 
a-naphthol is also known, but the corresponding nitro-com pound has 
not been isolated, and it appeared interesting to compare it with the 
other knoT\ui nitro-a-naphthols. For this purpose benz-a-naphthalide 
was converted in small quantities into the corresponding nitro-com- 
pounds. On cooling, the para-compound crystallises out, and the fil¬ 
tered liquid is thrown into water to precipitate the ortho-compound. 
It crystallises from alcohol in yellow needles, melting at 174®. On 
boiling it with potash and adding an acid, orthonitro-a-naphthol is 
obtained in yellow crystals, melting at 128®. It is identical with the 
^-nitro-a-naphtbol obtained by Liebermann and Dittler (Annalen, 
183, 228). That the nitro-group occupies the ortho-position with 
respecTi to the hydroxyl is shown by the fact that the corresponding 
nitrosonaphthol is easily converted into an anhydro-base. To this end, 
/8-nitroso-a-napbthol benzoate was first prepared by treating the cor¬ 
responding sodium-nitrosonaphthol with benzoic chloride in the cold. 
The benzoate (m. p. 162®), purified by crystallisation from chloroform, 
is treated with tin and hydrochloric acid, when a violent reaction sets 

yO 

in, and the anhydro-base, benzenyl-^-amido-a-naphthol, CioHe\ 

is obtained in small needles (m. p. 122°), which may be purified by 
sublimation. 

It appeared also of interest to ascertain whether an anhydro-base 
could be produced from the a-nitroso-^-naphthol of Stenhouse and 
Groves {A>inalen, 189, 153), in which the nitroso-group and the 
hydroxyl have been shown to stand relatively in the ortho-position. 
The same process was used as above, the sodium salt and then the 
benzoate (m, p. 114®) being first prepared, and tbe latter reduced with 
tin and hydrochloric acid. Benzenyl-a-amido-jS-naphthol was thus 
obtained in colouiless prisms melting at 120®, and soluble in water 
and alcohol; it may be purified by sublimation, 

Tbe formation of anhydro-bases in the naphthalene series seems 
thus to be a property of tbe ortho-position. It is also noteworthy that 
orthonitro-a-naphthol can he separated by steam from the solid para- 
compound, just in the same way as in the case of the two nitrophenols. 

J. K. C. 

Indophenol. By M, A. Pabst (Bull. Soc. Ghim. [2], 38, 160— 
162).—Meldola, and Koechlin and Witt have obtained colouring 
matters by tbe action of nitrosodimethyl- or nitrosodiethyl-aniline on 
phenols or naphthols. One of these substances, indopbenol, is manu¬ 
factured by the oxidation of sodium «-naphthol aud amidomethyl- 
aniline with potassium dichromate or sodium hypochlorite. It gives 
a blue dye on reduction, like indigo, and can be fixed on fabrics by 
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stannoxis oxide. It is more stable tban indigo to light and soap, and 
is less costly, but is destroyed by concentrated mineral acids. The 
colour varies from a violet to a greenish-blue, according to the par¬ 
ticular phenol employed. 

Koechlm, by the action of nitrosodimethylaniline on tannin, gallic 
acid, and the catechins, obtained a violet dye, gallocyanme; it forms 
beautiful crystalline salts, and can be fixed on cotton by chromium 
sesquioxide. 

These colouring matters are prepared in France by Durand and 
Huguenin, and it seems probable that from their cheapness and 
stability they will replace alizarin for violet, and indigo for blue 
tints. V. H. y. 

a-NapMhaqmnone-ethylanilide. By L. Elsbach (Her., 15, 
1810—1813).—Two parts of a-naphthaqumone are heated in a flask 
with five pai^s of glacial acetic acid and three parts ethylaniline; the 
reaction proceeds by itself when the mixture has begun to boil. On 
cooling, the mass is extracted with alcohol, and by repeated crystalli¬ 
sations the pure <»-naphthaquinone-ethylanilide, 

(^) M3tPh.CioH5;02 (a), 

is obtained in dark violet needles, melting at 155°. When boiled with 
strong caustic soda, it is converted into a reduction product and a re¬ 
sinous mass. It is a feeble base, and combines really with acids to 
form salts, which are easily decomposed. 

During its formation by the above reaction, a yellowish-green bye- 
product is formed, which amounts to one-fifth of the yield. After 
boiling it with alcohol and ether, it was analysed, and found to con¬ 
tain no nitrogen, numbers being obtained corresponding with the 
formula C 2 nHio 04 . It is soluble only in fuming nitric acid. Zinc and 
hydrochloric acid reduce it, forming a green fluorescent solution. lu 
all probability, therefore, it appears to be the a-product corresponding 
with the /3-dinaphthadiquinone discovered by Stenhouse and Groves. 

J, K. C. 

Derivatives of Styrolene, By A. Bbrnthse:jt and F. Bender 
(Bcr., 15, 1982—198G).—In addition to the method already described 
(Abstr., 1882, 201), paramidostyrolene, C 6 H 4 (]SrH 2 )C 2 Hj, can be pre¬ 
pared by heating paranitrocmnamic acid in a paraffin-bath until the 
mass is in quiet fusion. The melting point is difficult to determine \ 
softening occurs at 76°, complete fusion at 81°. 

Farahydroxystyrolene appears to be obtained in small quantity by 
distilling barium paracoumarate mixed with sand, and forms a nearly 
colourless oil, of phenol-like odour, sparingly soluble in water. The 
solution is precipitated by bromine. 

Styrolene unites directly with hydrobromic acid, yielding a Irom- 
ethylbenzene. This is a pale-yellow liquid, of odour resembling that 
ot benzyl chloride, sp. gr, 1*3108 at 23^. When heated, it is decom¬ 
posed into hydrobromic acid and styrolene. It is probable that it has 
the constitution CHaPh. 0 H 2 Br. A. J. G. 

Methylantkraqtiinoiie and some of its Derivatives. By E. 
BoRNSTEm (Bar., 15, 1820—1823).—The substance beainng this name, 
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snd sold commercially, was examined for the purpose of identification. 
A.fter repeated crystallisations from alcohol it melted at 175—176®, 
and gave on analysis numbers corresponding with, the formula of 
methjlanthraquinone, Eeduced with zinc and ammonia, and boiled 
with xylene, greenish-yellow crystals of methjlanthracene were ob¬ 
tained and analysed. After repeated crystallisation, it melted at 203®. 
By oxidation with chromic acid, anthraquinonecarboxylic acid was 
formed, and a dibrominated product was also prepared, melting at 
148®, Attempts to prepare a definite methylhydroanthranol have 
hitherto been unsuccessful. J. K. C. 

New Nitro- and Amido-anthraqiiinones, and New Method 
of Preparing Erythroxyanthraquinone. By H. Eoemrr (Eer., 
15, 17b6—1794).—Nitro- and amido-anthraquinones have been ob¬ 
tained by Bottger and Petersen (Ber., 6, 16)* and an isomeric amido- 
eompound by von Perger (Ber., 12, 1566). Other experimenters 
have failed to obtain a nitro-componnd by Bottger and Petersen’s 
method, and have recommended another, viz., to treat dibromanthra- 
cene with fuming nitric acid. The author was also forced to have 
recourse to this process, hut on repeating his experiments could obtain 
no product of settled composition. Another method was therefore 
tried, and with snccess. Anthraquinone dissolved in sulphuric acid 
was treated with the requisite quaaitity of nitric acid; crystals were 
formed, and after two days the whole was poured into a large quantity 
of water. The white precipitate thus obtained could be separated into 
three bodies by crystallisation from alcohol. The body of medium 
solubility attracted attention at once by the beauty and size of its 
crystals. 

The following method was found to give the largest yield:— 
10 grams of authraquinone dissolved in sulphuric acid were treated with 
4*5 grams of nitric acid (sp. gr. 1*48), and left for two days. The crude 
product after being washed with water was extracted with ether, the 
extract distilled until crystals began to form, and after cooling, the 
filtered liquid was found to contain the body most soluble in alcohol, 
whilst the crystals contained the wished-for product, purifiable by 
recrysTiallisatioB. Por larger quantities,, the crude product can be 
simply extracted by repeated small quantities of hot alcohol: after the 
second extraction the body is obtained almost pure- The pure pro¬ 
duct on analysis gave numbers closely agreeing with the formula for 
nitranthraquinone. That it is not a mixture of anthraquinone and 
its dinitro-compound is proved by its behaviour with ammonium sul¬ 
phide, the latter converting it into a body soluble in cold strong 
hydrochloric acid, in which anthraquinone is insoluble, even after 
tieatment with ammonium sulphide. 

Nitra^ithraqidnone sublimes in yellow crystals (m. p. 220®), inso¬ 
luble in water, sparingly soluble in alcohol, ether, and glacial acetic 
acid, and crystallising therefrom in brilliant prismatic needles, but 
more soluble (with yellow colour) in benzene, chloroform, and con¬ 
centrated sulphuric acid. Its solution in the latter becomes red when 
heated, and on being thrown into water gives a reddish-violet preci¬ 
pitate, which yields a purple solution in alcohol, showing two dark 
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bands. It thus exhibits decided differences from the body described 
by Bottg'er and Petersen, which become more striking when the amido- 
componnd is examined. 

Ortliamidoantliraquinone is easily obtained in a pnre state by dis¬ 
solving the above nitro-componnd in alcohol, precipitating with 
water, and adding an alkaline solntion of stannous oxide. A clear 
green solntion is at once obtained, which after twelve hours’ standing 
becomes reddish-yellow, and deposits the amido-compoond in beautiful 
red needles, purified by washing with water. Analysis shows them to 
consist of amidoanthraquinone (m. p. 241°). It sublimes without 
charring in deep-red needles, insoluble in water, but giving reddish- 
yellow solutions with alcohol, ether, benzene, chloroform, glacial 
acetic, sulphuric, and hydrochloric acids. From its hot saturated 
solution in the last, the hydrochloride separates out on cooling in white 
needles. Its acetyl-compound is obtained by boiling it with acetic 
anhydride and sodium acetate, and may be separated by adding water. 
It ciystallises from alcohol in orange-red needles melting at 202°, or 
39° lower than Perger’s acetyl-componnd, exactly the same difference 
being observed between the two amidoanthraqninones. Perger’s 
description and results were also confirmed by the author, and as his 
amidoanthraquinone is a meta-compound, it seemed probable that the 
bodies obtained by the author belonged to the ortho-series, an assump¬ 
tion which was confirmed by their conversion into erytliro-oxyanthra- 
qninone in the following way:—^The amidoanthraquinone was dis¬ 
solved in glacial acetic acid, a little concentrated sulphuric acid added, 
and then potassium nitrite until the solntion had become yellow. 
After standing a short time water was added, the mixture boiled 
until yellow Hakes separated, increasing in quantity as the acetic 
acid evaporated. Crystallisation from alcohol then yields at once 
oi’ange-yellow feathery crystals melting at 191°, and agreeing in 
every other characteristic with erythroxyanthraquinone. The nitro- 
and amido-anthraqninones obtained by the author belong therefore to 
the ortho-series. J. K. 0. 

Action of Concentrated Sulplmric Acid on Dinitroanthraqtii. 
none. By C. Liebermann and A. Hagen (Per., 15,1801—1806).—By 
the action of hot concentrated sulphuric acid on dinitroanthraquinone, 
a dye-stuff is formed (Per,, 3, 905), which has not received a thorough 
investigation. To obtain it, the anthraquinone is heated with 15 times 
its weight of sulphuric acid at 200°, and the cooled mixture poured 
into water, A brown precipitate is thrown down, dissolving in alkalis 
with violet colour; after being thrown down again by hydrochloric 
acid, it is purified by boiling with baryta-water, in which it partly 
dissolves. The substance is again precipitated by acid from the solu¬ 
tion, washed, and transferred in the pasty condition into cold baryta- 
water. After standing, the filtered liquid is again treated with acid, 
the precipitate washed, and crystallised repeatedly from alcohol. On 
analysis, numbers were obtained corresponding with the formula 

Ci8H.i8N207. 

Ou heating it with hydrochloric acid, a colouring matter is obtained 
free from nitrogen. With nitrous acid, however, it splits up into 
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eryfhroxyantTiraqnmone and purpuroxanthin. Ifc appears therefore 
probable that the dye-stuff in question consists of a mixture of the 
amides of these two bodies. The action of sulphuric acid on dinitro- 
anthraquinones is first an oxidation, sulphurous and plithalic acids 
being formed: the sulphurous acid then reduces the nitro-groups, 
forming amides, and this part of the process can be greatly accele¬ 
rated by introducing sulphurous anhydride or zinc. The amido- 
groups are then partially attacked by sulphuric acid and converted 
into hydroxyls. A complicated mixture of substances is thus formed, 
of which the substance investigated by the authors forms but a small 
part. J. K. C. 

Derivatives of Authrol Salts, By C. Ltebeemann and A. Baqeis! 
(Ber., 15, 1794—1800).—In a former communication (JBer., 15, 1427), 
the authors have given the name of ethyl dinitroanthrolate to the body 
obtained by the action of nitric acid on ethyl anthrolate. Further 
experiments have, however, shown that this view is not correct, both 
its reduction and oxidation products pointing to another formula. 
Boiled with glacial acetic acid, tin, and hydrochloric acid, ethyl mon- 
amidoanthrolate is formed, and the other half of the nitrogen is found 
in solution as ammonia. One only, therefore, of the nitro-groups 
possesses the ordinary characteristics of aromatic nitro-groups, and 
the other is in reality a nitroso-group. The body in question is there¬ 
fore termed by the authors the nitroso-anthrone of ethyl mononitro- 

anthrolate, C 6 H 4 <^^^^> 06 H 2 (N‘ 02 ). 01 fit. 

By oxidation with boiling acetic and chromic acids, the correspond¬ 
ing nitroxyanthraquinone ethylate is obtained in colourless needles 
melting at 243°; and this when boiled with glacial acetic acid and 
granulated tin until the solution becomes red, yields ami doxy anthra- 
quinone ethylate in red crystals melting at 182®. Contrary to the 
author’s expectation, the ethyl-group in tlae above compounds could not 
be eliminated by boiling with alkalis or acids, or with alcoholic potash: 
by fusion with potash, they are, however, decompo.sed in a more com¬ 
plicated way. The reactions of the hydroxyanthraquinone salts were 
therefore studied in order to throw light on this curious behaviour. 
Ethyl anthrolate was oxidised in acetic acid witb excess of chromic 
acid, hydroxyanthraquinone ethylate being formed (m. p. 135®), very 
soluble in alcoboL This is also proof against all alkaline solutions, and 
is only gradually attacked by fused potasb and converted into alizarin. 
The ethyl ether of antbraflavol was also found to exhibit this stability, 
which appears to be characteristic of the hydroxyanthraquinones. A 
decomposing agent was, however, found in hot concentrated sulphuric 
acid. On heating a solution of the ether in this acid to 200°, it turns 
brown, and on cooling and adding water, hydroxyanthraquinone is 
thrown down (m. p. 301°). A similar reaction takes place with the 
ethers of antbraflavol. Amidoanthraquinone ethylate was therefore 
treated in the same way, and was found to be converted into alizarin- 
amide, easily recognised by its rr actions. 

The constitutional formula of the nitroso-anthrone of ethyl nitro- 
anthrolate is therefore— 
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[NO.: OEt = 1 : 2]. 

J. K C. 

Dihydroxyaiitliracene from a - Anthraq-ainonedisTilplioniG 
Acid (Flavol). By G-. Schuler 15, 18o7—1810). — Commercial 
sodium a-authraquinonedisulphonate was rednced with zinc-dust and 
ammonia to obtain the sodium salt of flayanthracenedisulphonic acid, 
which forms yellowish-grey crystals, dissolving in water with intense 
blue fluorescence. The thallium and barium salts are white and 
crystalline, those of silver and lead are yellowish precipitates. Sodinm 
aiifhrosiilphonate, Oi 4 Hp(OH).S 03 Na, is obtained by fusing the cor¬ 
responding disulphonate with potash until the mass has become 
thin; when cold, it is treated with acid filtered and alcohol added; 
the precipitated salt is recrystallised from water, to which it communi¬ 
cates a greenish fluorescence; precipitates are formed with the heavy 
and earth metals. 

Flavol^ Ci 4 H 8 (OH’) 2 , is formed when the fusion with potash is con¬ 
tinued until the mass becomes intensely black, and gives off a tarry 
odour. By decomposing the product with acid, and repeatedly re- 
crystallising the insoluble portion from alcohol, flavol is obtained as a 
bright yellow crystalline powder (m. p. 260—270°), soluble in alkalis 
w'ith yellow colour and very fine green fluorescence. Diacetylflavol, 
prepared in the usual way, crystallises in white plates, melting at 
2o4—255°. The diethylic ether, obtained by saturating an alcoholic 
solution of flavol with hydrochloric acid, melts at 229° after being 
purified by crystallisation from glacial acetic acid. 

Flavol differs from the other known dihydroxyanthracenes in the 
strong fluorescence of its alkaline solutions and in the higher melting 
points of its salts. J. K, G. 

Soluble Alizarin Blue. By H. Brunck and 0. Graebe (Ber., 15, 
1783—1786).—^Alizarin blue being but sparingly soluble, and there¬ 
fore difficult to fix on the fibre, has not been as extensively applied 
as was to be expected from its otherwise valuable properties. In 
order to convert it into a more soluble form, experiments were 
made by Brunck, ending in the issue of a patent, from which the 
method of obtaining the soluble blue may be briefly extracted as 
follows: —Alizarin blue in a fine state of division, and in the form of 
a paste containing 10—12 per cent, blue, is stirred up with 25—30 per 
cent, of a solution of sodium hydrogen sulphite (sp. gr. 1*25), and the 
mixture left for 8—10 days. It is then filtered, unchanged blue being 
left behind, and the soluble blue separated from the filtrate in reddish- 
brown crystals by addition of common salt, or evaporation at a low 
temperature. The dry powder can be heated to 150° without under¬ 
going change, but its aqueous solution begins to decompose at 60°, and 
on boiling, the blue separates out. In the cold a solution of chromic 
acetate produces no change, but at 60—70°, the blue chromium lake 
is thrown down. This fact is made use of in printing; the soluble 
blue and chromic acetate mixed with starch are printed on the fabric, 
and the latter steamed for 10 or 20 minutes and then washed. 

After making due allowance for the sodium chloride present, an 
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analysis of tlie commercial article gave numbers corresponding with 
the formula C17H9NO4 + 2HN’aS03. 

Neither alizarin nor the pnrpniins possess the property of combin¬ 
ing with alkaline bisulphites ; quinoline, however, forms very soluble 
crvstalline compounds, whose aqueous solutions decompose in the same 
way as those of soluble alizarin blue. It appears therefore probable 
that the capacity for combining with bisulphites rests in both cases with 
the nitrogen-group. J. K. C. 

Hydrocarbons of the Pormnla (CsHs)^. By W. A. Tilden 
{Chetii, News, 46, 120—121).—The author has already suggested 
(Trans., 1878, 80—88) that the liquid terpenes and citrenes (OioHie) 
are not correctly represented as dihydrides of cymene. He now finds 
that the hydrocarbons of the formula CsHg appear to supply important 
evidence in connection with this question. The author has farther 
examined isoprene, the most interesting of these hydrocarbons, and 
observes that it boils at 35° (not 38°), has the vapour-density for CaHs, 
that it forms a tetrabromide, OsHaBri, an oily yellowish liquid which 
cannot be distilled without decomposition, and remains liquid at -“18°, 
and moreover he confirms Bourohardat’s statement that when heated 
for some time at 280° it forms di-isoprene, CioHie (b. p. 174—176°), 
apparently identical with terpilene from turpentine, yielding the same 
hydrochloride, and being converted by the action of dilute acids into 
terpin, CioH2203, having the same cryst^line form as the terpin from tur- 
peutine. it like wise resembles turpentine in its behaviour with sulphuric 
acid. Hence it seemed to the author that isoprene might be obtained 
by depolymerising turpentine. When turpentine is passed through a 
red-hot iron tube, among the other products a substance is found 
(b. p. about 37°, vap.-den. 35®, C^Hs requires 34°), having the same 
composition and some of the properties of isoprene. A litre of 
turpentine yields about 20 c.c. of the fraction (37—40°). Eeboul’s 
valerylene from amylene dibromide, and Hofmann’s piperylene (Abstr., 
1881, 571), are both isomerides of isoprene. Yalerylene differs from 
piperylene by not forming a tetrabromide and from isoprene by form¬ 
ing a ketone when digested with mercuric bromide and water; isoprene 
is unaffected. Theoretically there are eight compounds of the formula 
OoHg, all open chains; of these, three are acetylenes, forming copper 
and silver derivatives, thus differing from the above isomerides. As 
valerylene is easily converted into a ketone, it would probably be cor¬ 
rectly represented as a dimethylallene, either CHMe ! 0 ! OHMe or 
CMea I C I CH3; and as isoprene does not undergo this change the 
author is inclined to regard it as |3-methyl-crotonylene,— 

OH3: CMe.CH : GHz. 

It would be difficult to explain how such a substance could be poly¬ 
merised into a methylpropylbenzene, therefore the author is of opinion 
that terpene may be more correctly represented either by the formula 
CHs; CH.CMe I GH.GH I OHPr^ or thus 

GHa: GPr^.CH I OH.GMe I CHg. 

He also feels disposed to look on isoprene as the first term of a series 
somewhat analogous to the olefines, CJSs, GioHie, CicHj*, &c. Golo- 
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phene from turpentine, seems to be a saturated hydrocarbon of this 
form. The absorption spectrum of isoprene at the ultra-red end 
has, according to Abney, the characteristics of that of an aromatic 
body. At the other end, according to Hartley, it resembles that of 
austraJene, the main constitutent of common turpentine. 

D. A. L. 

Note —Bourchardat has described two bromides of isoprene (GompL 
rend,, 89, 1117—1120; this Journal, Abstr., 1880, 323).—D. A. L. 

Essence of Sandal Wood. By P. Chapote4.ut (Bull. 8 oc. CMm, 
[2], 37, 303—305).—Essence of sandal wood, obtaining by distilling 
the wood with water, is a somewhat thick liquid of sp. gr. 0‘945 at 
15°, and boiling between 300° and 340°. It consists almost entirely 
of two oxygenated bodies, the more abundant of which is C10H24O (b. p. 
300°) ; and the other, CisHoeO (b. p. 310°). When treated with phos¬ 
phoric anhydride essence of sandal wood yields two hydrocarbons, 
C15H23 (b. p. 248°), and C15H31 (b. p. 260°). Oil of cedar, when 
purihed from oxygen compounds, has the composition C15H32, and boils 
at the same temperature as the hydrocarbon from essence of sandal 
wood. The two products are probably identical. The hydrocarbon, 
Ci,Ho 4, is either isomeric or identical with oil of copaiba. 

When slowly distilled, essence of sandal wood yields products boiling 
below 250° and above 350°, together with water and hydrogen, but the 
decomposition is not complete. If the essence is heated in sealed 
tubes at 310°, it splits up in accordance with the equations 4Ci5H240= 
C2nH3<)0 -f CioHesOa -j- 2Ff2j and O40H63O3 — 04oHeo03 d- H2O. The 
compound, C^oHmO, boils at 240°, and when treated with phosphoric 
anhydride yields a cymene boiling at 175—180°. The product, 
C4oH630a, is a thick liquid, boiling at about 340°, and the third body, 
C4oHbo03 boils at 350°, and has the consistence of honey. The essence, 
O15H26O, apparently splits up in a similar manner. 

When heated at 150° under pressure for seven or eight hours with 
half its weight of glacial acetic acid, essence of sandal wood yields two 
products, C<joH4r,0 (b, p. 280—285°), formed from 2C15H24O by loss of 
HjO, and CnH^sOi (b. p. 298°), the acetate derived from the body 
C15H26O. With hydrochloric acid at 125°, essence of sandal wood 
yields a hydrochloride boiling at about 275°, but the reaction is more 
complex than with acetic acid. The compound, OisHoeO, has therefore 
the properties of an alcohol; the compound OnHo40 has the properties 
of an aldehyde, and is probably the aldehyde of OiaH^sO. 

C. H. B. 

Synthesis of Salicin and of Anhydrosalicylic Glucoside. 
By A. Michael (Her., 15, 192*2—19*25).—By the action of sodium 
amalgam on helicin obtained from salicin, Lisenko succeeded in reform¬ 
ing the latter body. The author has repeated this with artificial helicin 
prepared by the action of acetochlorhydrose on potassium salicylate, 
and has obtained salicin identical in properties with natural salicin. 

In an attempt to make the glucoside of salicylic acid, the action of 
acetochlorhydrose (2 mols.) on disodinm salicylate (1 mol.) in 
alcoholic solution was tried. The sodium chloride, which separated 
out after several days, was filtered off, and by the spontaneous evapora- 
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tion of tlie filtrate, a body of the formula C2,H3oOi5 was obtained, 
crystallising in needles. A portion of the same substance also sepa¬ 
rated with the sodium chloride. This new compound melted at 184— 
185°; it is almost ins6luble in water and cold alcohol, moderately 
soluble in hot alcohol. It is insoluble in cold ammonia, but dissolves 
gradually in cold god a. Boiling it with alkalis or acids decomposes it 
into salicylic acid and dextrose. When heated with acetic anhydride 
and sodium acetate, it forms an acetyl-derivative, C26H22O15ACJ,, melting 
at 110—111°. A. K M. 

Santonous and Isosantonous Acids. By C. Cannizzaro and 
G. Carnelutti {Gazzetta, 12, 303—416).—I. Santonous Acid, 
C15H20O3.—This acid, containing 2 atoms of hydrogen more than 
santonic acid, is prepared by heating santonin in a reflux apparatus 
with hydriodic acid (b. p. 127®) and amorphous phosphorus. On 
filtering the resulting liquid through asbestos, and digesting the solid 
mass on the filter with cold aqueous sodium carbonate, the santonous 
acid dissolves, and on acidifying with hydrochloric acid and leaving 
the liquid to cool, separates in needle-shaped crystals, which may be 
purified by repeating this treatment several times, and finally crystal¬ 
lising from ether. The acid thus purified crystallises in white needles, 
melts at 178—179°, and resolidifies on cooling. Under a barometric 
pressure of 5 mm., it distils unaltered at 200—260° ; under ordinary 
pressure, it is partly decomposed by distillation. It is very soluble in 
absolute alcohol and in ether, slightly in cold water, and crystallises 
from a boiling aqueous solution on cooling. Its solutions are opticady 
dextrogyrate, a character by which it is most readily distinguished 
from isosantonous acid, which is optically inactive. It dissolves at the 
ordinary temperature in aqueous solutions of the alkaline carbonates, 
and of the earthy-alkaline hydroxides. Its alkali salts are very 
soluble in water and in alcohol, slightly also in a mixture of alcohol 
and ether.—The sodium salt, Oi^HiglTaOs, ciystallises in very small 
needles; the siher stdt, obtained by precipitation, blackens very 
quickly even in the dark.—The barium salt, Ba(Ci5E[i903)2, is soluble 
in water, and on evaporation in a vacunm separates in efflorescent 
crystals; on the other hand a cold saturated aqueous solution when 
heated deposits a salt which is not efflorescent, although it contains 
water of crystallisation; it is also much more soluble than the salt 
deposited at higher temperatures. 

Ethyl santonite, C17H24O3 = O15H19OS.C2H6, prepared iuthe usual 
way, and purified by repeated crystallisation from ether, forms white 
crystals, soluble in alcohol and ether, melting at 116—117°. Its solu¬ 
tions are dextrogyrate.— Methyl sanfomte^ prepared in like manner, is 
white, very soluHe in ether, and melts at 81—84°. —Bthylic sodiuiri* 
santonite, CisHisNaO^.Et, obtained by boiling under pressure a solu¬ 
tion of ethyl santonite in absolute ether with sodium, separates as a 
white powder, and is instantly resolved by cold water into ethyl santo- 
nite and sodium hydroxide.— Bthylic benzoyl-santonite, C24H28O3 = 
CTsHibEzOaEt, formed by beating etbyl santonite with benzoyl chlo¬ 
ride in a reflux apparatus, is a white crystalline body, very soluble in 
ether, melting at 78°. By boiling with ^coholic potash it is resolved 
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into 'benzoic and santonons acids.— Ethylic ethjhmiomie, CigH^sOs = 
Oi 5 Hi.,EtOj.Et, obtained by beating etliylic sodinm-santonite with 
ethyl iodide under pressure, crystallises in long needles, melts at 31 — 
32®, dissolves in alcohol, and very easily in ether.— Mh/l-santonous 
acid, C 17 H 04 O 3 = 0i5Hi9(C2H6)03, obtained by boiling ethylic ethyl- 
santonite with alcoholic potash, crystallises in long slender needles, 
melts between 115’o° and 116°, and exhibits strong acid properties. 
It is reconverted into the ethylic ether by passing hydrogen chloride 
through its alcoholic solution. The preceding facts show that san- 
tonoas acid contains, in addition to acid hydroxyl-groups, an alcoholic 
or phenolic hydroxyl. 

IsosAxaoNOUS Acid, C16H20O3. —^When a mixture of santonous acid 
(1 pt.) and barium hydroxide (3 pts.) is heated to a temperature above 
the melting point of lead, a fused yellowish mass is obtained; and on 
exhausting this mass with hot water, and passing carbonic anhydride 
into the filtered solution, barium carbonate is precipitated together with 
a phenol; and on again filtering and treating t/he filtrate with hydro¬ 
chloric acid, isosantonous acid is precipitated in larger or smaller 
quantity, according to the time for which the heating with baryta has 
been prolonged. The acid is purified by dissolving it in alcohol, pre¬ 
cipitating with hot water, pressing the precipitate between cloth, and 
washing with water, till the liquid passes through clear. This treat¬ 
ment is repeated several times, and the product finally crystallised 
from ether. Isosantonous acid crystallises in laminae, different in 
appearance from those of santonous acid, melts at 153—165°, and 
resolidifies on cooling. It distils unaltered at 150—160° under a pres¬ 
sure of 4 mm.; under ordinary pressure, it partly distils, partly decom¬ 
poses like santonous acid. It is soluble in alcohol and in ether, very 
sparingly in cold water, and separates from a boiling aqueous solution 
as it cools in shining plates. The solutions are optically inactive. 

Isosantonous acid is a strong acid, and is easily etherified. The 
ethylic ether, C 17 H 24 O 3 , prepared by passing hydrogen chloride through 
the alcoholic solution of the acid, forms white crystals melting at 125°. 
In this ether, as in ethyl santonite, an atom of hydrogen may be 
replaced by benzoyl, sodium, or potassium, or by ethyl, whereby a seines 
of derivatives is obtained isomeric with the corresponding santonites, 
but differing therefrom in melting point and other characters, especially 
by the absence of rotatory power. 

The following table exhibits a comparative view of the melting 
points of the two isomeric acids and their ethereal derivatives:— 


Santonous acid, Oi 5 H 2 o 08 

178°. 

Ethylic santonite, OisHigOs.Et 

117®. 

Ethylic benzoylsantonite, CisHisBzOs.Et 
78°. 

Ethylic ethylsantonite, OwHisBtOs.Et 

31°. 

Ethylsantonous acid, CisHisltOs.H 

116°. 


Isosantonous acid, 

154°. 

Ethylic isosantonite, 

125° 

Ethylic benzoylisosantonite, 
91°. 

Ethylic ethylisosantonite, 
54°. 

Ethylisosantonous acid, 
143°. 
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These two isomeric acids farther yield the same products of decom¬ 
position, viz., dimethyl-naphthol and dimethyl-naphthalene. 

Dlmethtl-naphthol, C 12 H 12 O = CioH7Me2.0H.—This is the phenol 
obtained, as already observed, together with isosantonous acid, by 
heating santonous acid with barium hydroxide. It is also foiTaed, 
together with dimethyl-naphthalene, by distilling santonous acid with 
zinc-powder, and may be separated by agitating the distillate with 
potash-ley, and extracting with ether the portion not dissolved by the 
alkali. The impuie phenol, prepared in either way, may be purified 
by dissolving it in alcohol, precipitating with hot water, washing the 
precipitate on a cloth filter, and repeating this treatment till the pro¬ 
duct presents a homogeneous appearance. Dimethyl-naphthol thus 
purified crystallises in shining needles, melts without alteration at 
135—136° sublimes under ordinary pressure at 100°, and may be 
boiled and distilled under reduced pressure. It is very soluble in 
ether, soluble also in alcohol, very sparingly soluble in cold water, and 
separates on cooling from its solution in boiling water in very small 
needles. It dissolves in aqueous baryta, soda, and potash, and is pre¬ 
cipitated by excess of the latter in a crystalline form. 

Methylic dimetliijlna^phtliolate^ prepared by heating the phenol under 
pressure with methyl alcohol and methyl iodide, crystallises in hard 
white prisms, melts at 68°, is volatile, and dissolves in ethyl alcohol, 
methyl alcohol, and more abundantly in ether.—The ethylio ether is a 
viscid liquid, the solution of which in chloroform gives with bronoLine 
a crystalline product which melts at 90°. 

Acetyl’-ilimethi/lmphtliol, CuHiA = Ci2Hu.3lcO, prepared by boiling 
the phenol with fused sodium acetate and excess of acetic anhydride, 
crystallises after purification in white scales melting at 77—78°. 

Dimethyl-naphthol, oxidised in acetic acid solution with chromic acid, 
yields yellowish rhombic plates, and a very small quantity of white, 
apparently rhomboidal prisms, both of which melt‘between 104° and 
105°. The yellow crystals gave by analysis numbers agreeing nearly 
with the formula 0i2Hi2O2.—This substance when treated with potash 
blackens without dissolving. Heated with hydriodic acfid and red 
phosphorus, it is reconvert^ into dimethylnaphthol. 

Dihethyl-naphthalene, CiaHia = OioH 6 Me 3 may be prepared by 
heating dimethyl-naphthol with 10 parts of zinc-powder, and passing 
the resulting vapour through a column of the same powder heated to 
low icdness, whereupon a yellow liquid distils over, from which potash 
dissolves out unaltered dimethyl-naphthol. The whole is then dis¬ 
tilled with steam, and the watery distillate, holding an oil in suspen¬ 
sion, is mixed with potash and shaken with ether, which dissolves out 
the dimethyl-naphthalene, together with a small quantity of naphtha¬ 
lene. The ether having been evaporated off, the remaining oil is 
boiled several times with sodium in a reflux apparatus tiU the globules 
of the metal remain bright, and is then distilled in a Sprengel vacuum 
at the heat of a salt-bath. By careful fractionation in this manner, it 
is possible to separate small quantities of naphthalene, but the removal 
of the last traces is very diffictdt. 

Dimethyl-naphthalene purified in this manner as completely m 
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possible, boils at 262—264® under a pressure of ?51 mm., has a density 
of 1*0283 at 0°, and 1*10199 at 12^, and a vapour-densitj = 77*8° 
(H, = 1), the calculated density being 78. It unites with picric acid, 
forming a very characteristic compound, which may be obtained by 
mixing the two bodies in hot concentrated alcoholic solution, and 
crystallises on cooling in long orange-yellow needles melting at 139®. 
Dimethyl-naphthalene also forms a characteristic tribromo-derivative, 
CuHoBra, which crystallises in white needles melting at 228°. 

The dimethyl-naphthalene obtained as above from dimethyl-naphthol, 
may also be prepared by the action of methyl iodide on Glaser’s 
dibromonaphthalene melting at 81° {Anndlen^ 135, 49); and finally, 
together with the above-mentioned dimethyl-naphthol, and a small 
quantity of xylene, by distdling santonous acid over zinc-powder in an 
atmosphere of hydrogen. 

Santonin, CisHieOs (from wormseed), distilled with zinc-powder in 
a stream of hydrogen, yields the same dimethyl-naphthalene, together 
with propylene and a dimethyl-naphthol, apparently identical with that 
which is obtained by the decomposition of santonous acid. The 
authors have not been able to confirm the statement of Saint-Martin 
(Compt, rend., 75, 1120), according to which santonin distilled with 
zinc-powder yields a compound, which he calls santonal, partly liquid, 
partly crystalline, and having the composition CaoHisOs. H. W* 

Psoromic Acid, a New Acid extracted from Psoroma 
crassum. By Gr. Spica (Oaszetta, 12, 431—435).—This lichen 
gro’v^s in a few localities in Sicily, and the small quantity with which 
the author’s experiments were made was gathered near Dahlia, province 
of Caltanisetta. By exhaustion with ether in a percolator, it yielded 
a yellow substance (A) crystallising in needles from the ether on cool¬ 
ing, and a brown residue (B), which remained in considerable quantity 
on distilling off the solvent. 

The crystallised body is soluble in warm alcohol, ether, chloroform, 
and acetic acid, and recrystallises from these solvents more or less on 
cooling, but benzene, unless employed in large excess, dissolves only 
a part of it, leaving a nearly white crystalline residue. The consti¬ 
tuent soluble in benzene was purified by repeated crystallisation from 
that liquid ; the insoluble portion by mystallisation from alcohol and 
repeated washing with cold alcohol. 

The yellow substance crystallised from benzene is usnic acid, 
OigHibOtj, melting at 195—197°, and yielding a sodium salt, 

Ci8HnNa08,2H20, 

which crystallises from warm water in stellate groups of needles. 

The white substance only slightly soluble in benzene crystallises from 
alcohol in silky needles, dissolves in the solvents above mentioned, 
and to a slight amount in water, to which it imparts a faint acid 
reaction. It dissolves also in alkalis and alkaline carbonates, and in 
snlphuric, nitric, and hydrochloric acids, melts with decomposition at 
263—264°, and begins to sublime, but resolidifies at a high tempera¬ 
ture, about 215°. Dried at 100° it gave by analysis 60*23—60’20 per 
cent, carbon, and 3*71—3*97 hydrogen, leading to the formula CgoHuOg, 
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■wHcli requires 60*80 carbon and 3*51 hydrogen. Its silver salt, obtained 
by precipitation, forms white Rocks, which alter on exposure to light. 
The analysis of this salt leads to the formula C 2 oHi 5 AgOio, showing 
that the corresponding acid {■psoromac acid) has the composition 
O 20 H 16 O 10 , and that the compound C 2 oHi 409 extracted from the lichen 
as above described, is not the acid but the anhydi'ide. The acid itself 
has not been obtained in the free state. 

Psoromic anhydride boiled with aniline is converted into a crystalline 
yellow substance, which when further heated does not melt, but decom¬ 
poses, yielding a carbonaceous residue, and a liquid having a charac¬ 
teristic acetic odour, probably psoromic anilide. The anhydride heated 
with water in sealed tubes at 240°, yields a yellow-brown liquid and a 
brown residue, which, as well as the residue left on evapoi-ating the 
solution, exhibits the characters of an acid, and gives with ferric 
chloride a dark green coloration, not produced by psoromic acid. 

The brown residue B, left on evaporating the ether used for the 
extraction, yields to benzene a small quantity of a resinous substance, 
together with psoromic acid. 

The lichen, after exhaustion with ether, yields to boiling alcohol a 
substance having the characters of a wax. This the author reserves 
for further examination. H. AY. 

Laws of Variation of the Specific Eotatory Power of Alka¬ 
loids Tinder the Influence of Acids. By A. 0. OuDEiMS, Jun. 
{Bee, Trav, Chim,, 1, 18—40).—^The author records and tabulates a 
large number of observations relating to the influence of acids, organic 
and inorganic, on the mon-acid bases quinamine and conquinamine, 
and on the biacid bases quinine, quinidine, cinchonine, and cinchoni- 
dine, both in aqueous and in alcoholic solution,—and deduces fi'om 
these observations the following general conclusions:— 

1. The specific rotatory power of the mon-acid bases, as mani¬ 
fested in the aqueous solutions of their normal salts, is the same for 
all the salts, and is independent of the chemical character of the acid 
with which the base is united. Small diflerenoes occasionally ob¬ 
served are clue to partial and unequal decompositiou of these salt'; 
under the influence of water, and to the varying influence of the 
degree of concentration on the different salts. 

2. As long as the normal salt is not decomposed by water, this 
specific rotatory power coincides with the maximum value, the small 
differences sometimes observed arising from partial decomposition, 

3. Biacid bases form two series of salts, in each of which series the 
base exhibits a distinct specific rotatory power, the value of which is 
usually much smaller in the basic than in the normal salts. 

4. The real specific rotatory power of the biacid bases in the form 
of normal salts and in aqneous solution is probably the same for all 
the salts, and independent of the chemical nature of the acid with 
which the base is combined; but in consequence of partial decomposi¬ 
tion and of the unequal influence of concentration on the various salts, 
the specific rotatory power cannot show itself with its true value. 

6. The real specific rotatory power of the hiacid bases in the form of 

VOL. XLiv. g 
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lasic salts is probably the same for all tbe salts, tbe differences between 
the observed values being due to partial decomposition, and for tbe 
most part to tbe unequal influence of concentration on the different 
salts. H. W. 

Action of Nascent Hydrogen on Pyrroline. By Gr. L. Ciamician 
and M. Dek’nstedt (Ber.^ 15, 1831—1832).—An acetic acid solution 
of pyrroline is heated with zinc-dust for some days, the excess of pyrrol 
distilled off with steam, the zinc removed by sulpbuxetted hydrogen, 
and tbe acetic replaced by hydrochloric acid. The solution is then 
treated with potash and steam-distilled, the distillate treated with 
hydrochloric acid and evaporated to dryness on a water-bath, i-edis- 
solved, and steam-distilled with potash. Tbe first portions of the dis¬ 
tillate richest in the base are mixed with solid potash, whereby the 
base is separated as an oil, and, after drying over fresh potash is 
again distilled. It boils at 90—91®, and is a colourless liquid having 
a strongly alhaline reaction and ammoniacal odour; it is very soluble 
in water, from which it is not easily separated. The platinochloride 
alone was analysed, as the free base could not be obtained in a sufl- 
ciently diy state. Tlie former is a yellow precipitate almost insoluble 
in cold water. Analysis of this compound leads to the formula CiHiN 
for the free base. J. K. C. 

Synthesis of Pyridine Derivatives from Ethyl Acetoacetate 
and Aldehydammonia. By A. Hantzsch (Annahn, 215, 1—82).— 
Biethyl hydroeollidinedicorloxylatey C 5 iyies(COOEt) 2 B[ 2 N, is prepared by 
warming a mixture of 52 grams of etbyl acetoacetate and 13*5 grams 
of aldehydammonia for five minutes, and then adding an equal bulk 
of dilute hydrochloric acid to the mixture. After extracting the 
crude product wdth dilute hydrochloric acid and with water, it is 
recrystallised from boiling alcohol. Diethyl hydrocollidinecarboxylate 
crystallises in monocHnic or triclinic plates or needles (m. p. 131®) 
freely soluble in chloroform and hot alcohol. It begins to boil at 315°, 
but rapidly decompo'^es at this temperature. This ethereal salt resists 
the action of aqueous solutions of potash, but is completely decom¬ 
posed by alcoholic potash. By the action of warm fuming hydro¬ 
chloric acid, it is split np, yielding acetone, etbyl chloride, ammonium 
chloride, and aldehyde, Ci 4 H 2 iOiN + SHjO -f 3HC1 = 2 OO 2 + 
2 G 2 H 5 CI + 2 C 3 H 6 O + C 2 H 40 -f NH 4 CI. 

Mhyl dibromhydrocollidinedicarhoxylate dihromide, 

C8H7Br2(COOEt)2H2N,Br2, 

formed by the action of bromine diluted with carbon bisulphide on the 
previously-mentioned ethylic salt, crystallises in thick prisms (m. p. 88 ®) 
of a yellow colour. The substance dissolves freely in hot alcohol. 
By the action of strong nitric acid, it is converted into ethyl dilrcmo^ 
mUidinedioarboxylate dihromide, C 8 H 7 Br 2 (COOEt) 2 NBr 3 , which crystal¬ 
lises in white needles (m. p. 102 ®) soluble in ether and in alcohol. 

When chlorine is passed into a solution of ethyl hydrocollidinecar¬ 
boxylate in chloroform, the hepta-derivative, C 8 H 4 Cl 5 (COOEt) 2 Cl 3 N, 
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is produced. This substance crystallises in needles (m. p. 150°) 
sparingly solnble in hot alcohol. 

Ethyl colUdimdicarloxylatey C 5 l^Me 3 (OOOEfc) 2 , is best prepared by 
the action of nitrons acid on a mixture of equal weights of alcohol 
and ethyl hydrocoUidinedicarboxylate. When the reaction is com plete, 
the excess of alcohol is removed by evaporation, and a dilute solution 
of sodium carbonate is added to the residue, which causes the ethyl 
collidinedicarboxylate to separate out in the form of a heavy oil boiling 
at 310°. This ethylic salt has the sp. gr. 1*087 at 15®. It combines 
readily with acids. The hydrochloride^ CuHgOihTjHCl, is deliquescent. 
The ^latmocMonde, ( 0 i 4 Hi 904 N) 2 H 2 ,PtCi 6 , forms pink-coloured tri- 
clinic plates melting at 184°, insoluble in alcohol and ether, but soluble 
in water. The nitrate crystallises in vitreous needles which melt at 92° 
and decompose at 122°, The hydriodide crystallises in plates, soluble 
in water and in hot alcohol. It melts at l70° with decomposition. 
By the action of an alcoholic solution of iodine, this salt is converted 
into the triodide, CuHiyO^NHIjIa. The metkiodide^ Ci 4 Hi 904 !N',MeT, 
crystallises in white needles soluble in alcohol and water. Although 
it is precipitated from its aqueous solution by soda, it has a strongly 
acid reaction. The crystals melt at 138° and decompose at 160®. 
Ethyl collidinedicarboxylate is not attacked by strong hydrochloric 
acid or by ammonia at 150°, but it is easily saponified by alcoholic 
potash. From the potassium salt, lead collidinedicarboxylate and the 
free acid can be prepared. Collidinedicarboxylic acid, C 5 lIMe 3 (COOH) 3 , 
forms needle-shaped crystals, sparingly soluble in alcohol, ether, and 
cold water. The salts which this acid forms with the alkalis and 
alkaline earths are very soluble in water and do not crystallise well; 
G 8 H 9 lT(COO) 2 Ba + 3HaO is more soluble in water than the calcium 
salt O8H9N(COO)20a -f H 2 O, which crystallises in needles. The 
silver salt, C 8 H 9 hJ'(COOAg) 2 ,is an amorphous body insoluble in w^ater. 
The pale-green precipitate, obtained by the addition of potassium 
collidinedicarboxylate to a solution of copper sulphate, has the com¬ 
position 208H9N(CO)20 H- 3 CuO 4- On boiling the mixture 

a pale-blue salt is produced which has the composition C 8 H 9 lT( 00)20 
4 30uO. 

The hydrochloride of collidinedicarboxylic acid, CioHuOi^NHOl 4 
2 H 2 O, and the platinochloride, (OioHii 04 Sr) 2 ,H 2 PtCl 6 , are crystalline. 
On heating potassium collidinedicarboxylate with lime, ^-collidine, 
or jS-tiimeliylpyridine, OsKMe^Ho, is obtained. The following table 
shows the most marked points of difference between a- and ^-colli¬ 
dine :— 


^ 2 
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o-Collidine. 
B.p.l78°,8p gr.0953 

|8-CoUidine. 

B. p. 171°, sp. gr. 0-917 at 16°. 

Solubility .. 

Very slightly soluble 
in water. 

No change. 

Does not melt under 
water. 

Red oil. 

No precipitate. 

No precipitate. 

More soluble in cold than hot 
water. 

Turns brown. 

Melts under water j the dry 
salt melts at 112°. 

Red crystalline precipitate of 

(C8HiiN)3H3Cr20-. 

Slow precipitation of hydr¬ 
oxides. 

White crystalline precipitate 
soluble m hot water. 

ETonativfi f-.n ai-r .. 

p 

2 

The addition of CrOg gives 

Mn, Co, and Fe salts .... 

AgTOs . 



An ethereal solution of ethjl hydrocollidinedicarboxjlate absorbs 
bydrocbloric acid gas, forming ethyl collidinedicarboxylate and other 
products. Dilute hydrochloric acid decomposes ethyl dihydrocolli- 
dinedicarboxylate at 100®, yielding ethyl chloride, carbonic anhydride, 
and ethyl dikydr'ocollidinemonocarhoxiflatet CgHuNH.COOEt, as a 
colourless oil. On treating the alcoholic solution of this ethylic salt 
■with nitrous acid, it yelds ethyl collidinemmiocarboxylate, 

05 KHMe 3 ,C 00 Et. 

The ^ platinochloride, (CiiHi 502 lS’) 2 ,H 2 PtCl 6 , crystallises in prismvS 
melting at 194®, soluble in water. By the action of dilute hydrochloric 
acid on ethyl dihydrocollidineclicarboxylate at 125®, a mixture of di- 
hydrocollidine, tetrahydrodicollidine, a ketone, CsHuO, and another 
body of the composition C 8 Hi 402 , is obtained. On distilling the crude 
product in a current of steam, the two bases are found in the residue. 

Blhi/dmcollidine, CJE^N, is a strongly alkaline liquid, boiling at 
175—180°, and having a penetrating odour. It dissolves in cold 
■uater, but is reprecipitated on heating the solution. The plat ho- 
rltlovidPy rCsEi3T!l^^)2jB[2PtCl(>s and the hydriodide, CsHnhTjHI, are crys- 
tilline. Dibydrocollidine readily precipitates the hydroxides of mag¬ 
nesium, iron, manganese, and nickel from solutions of their salts, 
and forms a crystalline compound with methyl iodide. It is not 
excised bynitrous acid. TetmhydrodicoTlidine, CisHaglTs, boils at 255— 
260®. The hydriodide, CioHaghTojEI, is very soluble in water and 
alcohol. The platinoclilonde, CisH 26 K 2 ,H 2 PtCl 6 , crystallises with 
difficulty. 

The hetoTie, C 8 H 12 O, is a mobile liquid having a pleasant odonr and 
boiling at 208°. It combines directly with bromine to form the tetra- 
bromide C 8 Hi 2 Br 40 , an oily liquid. By the action of bromine on this 
compound a crystalline substance is obtained of the composition 
C&HeBriO or CsHeBriO, melting at 138°. 

Oxidation-products of Collidinedicarhoxylic Acid ,—Potassium colli¬ 
dinedicarboxylate is converted into the Intidinedicarboxylate by boil¬ 
ing it with the theoretical amount of potassium permanganate solution 
for two hours. From the potassium salt, the lead salt and the free 
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acid are prepared. Lvtiilhiefricarl)o.eiJlic acid, CioHgOe^T -f 2 H 2 O, 
rcwsembles colHdinedicarboxylic acid. It crystallises in rbombobedrons, 
wkick lose their water of crystallisation at 120 ® and melt at 212 ° with 
decomposition. The neutral potassium salt of this acid is deliquescent; 
the ammonia salt is very soluble in water: (CioJB[fc 06 N) 2 Ba 3 8 H 3 O 
forms hygroscopic needles; (OioH 606 N) 2 Ca 3 + 8 H 2 O is gelatinous; 
(CioH 606 N) 2 Mg 3 “h I 0 H 2 O is also amorphous and freely soluble. 
GioHsOe^Ags and the lead and mercurous salts are insoluble or 
sparingly soluble. Lutidiiie, 05 Me 2 H 8 N, obtained by heating a mix¬ 
ture of potassium lutidinetricarboxylate and lime, boils at 154°. 

By the prolonged action of potassium permanganate on potassium 
collidinedicarboxylate, tbe potassium salts of picolinetetracarboxylic 
acid and pyridinepeiitacarboxylic acid are produced. To obtain pico¬ 
linetetracarboxylic acid, strong nitric acid is added to a solution of the 
crude potassium salt, ’which precipitates an acid salt of the composition 
C 5 NMe(COOH) 2 tCOOK )2 H- 4H>0. The concentrated solution of this 
salt is decomposed by stix)ng sulphuric acid, and tlie free acid extracted 
with ether. Pyridinepentacarboxylic acid is obtained by a similar 
process. Picolinetetracarboxylic acid, C 5 NMe(COOH )4 •+• 2 H 2 O, crys¬ 
tallises in prisms which lose their water of crystallisation at 120°, and 
melt with decomposition at 199®. The acid dissolves freely in water. 
Its salts do not crystallise well. The dipotassium salt forms large 
rhombic plates; the mono-potassium salt, C 6 NMe(COOH) 3 .GOOK -t- 
2 H 2 O, crystallises in needles. G 6 NMe(C 204 Ca )2 -h 4 H 2 O is sparingly 
soluble. Picoline, CsNMeHi, boils at 135°. 

Pyridinepentacarhoxylio acid, G 5 hr(^COOH )5 -b 2 H 3 O, dissolves freely 
in water, forming a strongly acid solution. The crystals lose their 
water of crystallisation at 120 °, and decompose without melting at 
220°. It is a powerful acid, resembling oxalic acid in its property of 
forming acid and double salts. The following pyridinepentacarboxyl- 
ates were prepared:—C 10 H 4 O 10 IIK -f S or 2 HaO, shining needles. 
CioHsOioNKc -b 4 or cubes. G 5 N(COOK) 5 , crystalline powder, 

freely soluble in water. (CioOioN) 2 Ba 6 + IIH^O is deposited as a 
crystalline powder when barium chloride is added to the free acid. 
(GioOioN) 2 Ca 5 -b I 2 H 2 O, sparingly soluble non-crystalline powder. 
CioOK^irHjCa -b ^HiO, sparingly soluble crystalline powder. 
Gi$OioNCa 2 .]SrB [4 -b bHoO is deposited as an amorphous precipitate 
w^hen pyridinepentacarboxylic acid is added to an ammoniacal solution 
of calcium chloride. The ammonium in this salt can be replaced by 
potassium or sodium. Acid potassium oxalate also forms a double salt 
with potassium pyridinepentacarboxylate, viz., OioOiollH 4 K -b C 2 O 4 HK 
-b 5 H 2 O. Pyridine, GsHsN, obtained by the action of lime on potas¬ 
sium pyridinepentacarboxylate, boils at 120 °. W. C. W. 

Dipyridyl Derivatives. By Z. H. Skr-^-up and Gr. Yortmaxx 
{'Monatsli. Chem,, 3, 570—602).—^In this paper, the authors show that 
the reaction which takes place in the synthesis of quinoline, hitherto 
applied only to mono-substituted derivatives of benzene and phenol 
(Abstr., 1881, 919; also this voL, p. 89), may he extended to the 
diamidobenzenes, and in particular they describe the results ob¬ 
tained by heating a mixture of m-diamido- and 9 ?i-dinitro-benzeue 
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witli stilplixLTic acid and glycerol. Tlie diamidobenzene—wbicb was 
employed in tbe form of stannocHoride—was prepared by tbe action 
of tin and hydrochloric acid on ^^-nitraniline; and the solution 
obtained by treating this stannochloride with glycerol and sulphuric 
acid—after being freed from separated resin and rendered alkaline— 
\vas shaken up with alcoholic ether. The ethereal liquid was then 
exhausted with hydrochloric acid; the solution of the new base thus 
obtained was evaporated; and the hydrochloride which crystallised 
out from it after addition of alcohol was converted by potassium 
dichromate into a sparingly soluble chromate (foreign matters being 
at the same time destroyed by oxidation); this chromate, heated 
with ammonia, yielded the base in the form of a hydrate, which when 
left over sulphuric acid, or more quickly when heated at 100°, gave off 
its water, leaving the anhydrous base, which was purified by distil¬ 
lation. 

The base thus obtained is regarded by the authors, for reasons to be 
explained further on, as formed by the attachment of two pyridine- 
rings to a benzene-ring, in the manner represented by the right-hand 
figure below, and may be called phenanthroline, from the analogy 
of its structure to that of phenanthrene. 





Phenanthrene. Phenanthroline. 


Pure phenanthroline forms a white crystalline mass made up of four- 
sided plates. It has a faint odour when cold, becoming stronger on 
heating, and resembling that of naphthaquinoline. It melts at 78— 
7d*5°, remains liquid for some time after cooling, hut then solidifies 
instantaneously on being touched with a solid body. It is somewhat 
hygroscopic, the clear crystals when exposed to tbe air becoming 
covered with a white opaqne coating, and ultimately falling to powder. 
When the fused snhstmce is covered with a very thin film of water 
and rnhbed with a glass rod, it is completely converted into the 
hydrate, which is thus obtained as a perfectly dry mass. Phenanthro¬ 
line is nearly insoluble in cold, more easily soluble in boiling water, 
dissolves in all proportions in alcohol, but is nearly insoluble in ether, 
benzene, and light petroleum; dilute acids dissolve it readily. The 
aqueous solution is nearly neutral when cold, but has a distinct alka¬ 
line reaction at the boiling heat. The pure base may be distilled with¬ 
out decomposition, and boils at a temperature much above 360°. It 
volatilises to a slight extent with the vapour of water. The hydrated 
compound, CisH 8 K 2 , 2 H 20 , crystaDises in long soft needles, which do 
not effloresce on exposure to the air, but give off their water over 
sulphuric acid, and melt in a capillary tube at 65*5°. 

Phenanthroline in most of its salts appears as a mon-acid base, and 
it is only with a great excess of acid and very strong solutions that 
normal salts can be obtained in which it is bi-acid. The basic hydro- 
chloride^ Ci 2 H 8 N 2 ,HCl -h H 2 O, separates from alcoholic solution, even 
in presence of excess of acid, in long white prisms, easily soluble in 
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water, sparingly in alcohol. The normal salt, Ci2H8N’2,2HGl +• 2H2O, 
separates in small prisms on cooling from a warm solution of the base 
in a small quantity of strong hydrochloric acid. It is very unstable, 
and is decomposed by water. The platinocliloride, CiaHgNs^HiPfcCU + 
H2O, forms small reddish-yellow prisms, sparingly soluble in alcohol. 
The chromate, (0i2H8l5^2)20r2O7, forms golden-yellow needles, slightly 
soluble in cold water. The_p/cra^e, Ci2H8N’2,C6H2(N02)3,OH, crystallises 
in light-yellow prisms, very silghtiy soluble in alcohol, melting at 
238—240°. The sulphate is sparingly soluble in alcohol; the tartrate 
both in alcohol and in water. 

A methiodide, Ci2H8N2,MeI + HgO, obtained by heating phenan- 
throline at 100° with methyl alcohol and excess of methyl iodide, 
crystallises in broad prisms, dissolves easily in water, sparingly in 
alcohol, and gives off its water of crystallisation with great facility. 
Its aqueous solution turns red on addition of potash-lye, and deposits 
a non-solidifying oil. 

Bromides.— On adding bromine to a hot concentrated alcoholic 
solution of phenanthroline, an octohronude, GiaH8N2,Br8, separates in 
red crystals melting at 376—178°. The dibromide^ CwHsHajErj, sepa¬ 
rates on adding bromine-water to an aqueous solution of phenan¬ 
throline hydrochloride, as a light yellow crystalline precipitate melting 
at 149°; heated for a short time with a small quantity of alcohol, 
it is converted into dark-red crystals which have the composition 
(Oi2H8N2)2Br3, or Gi2H8N2,Br2 + Gi2H8H2,HBr, melting at 178°, and 
giving off bromine when heated with water. By prolonged boiling with 
alcohol, the dibromide is converted first into orange-red slender needles, 
then into thick yellow prisms, and finally into nearly colourless needles, 
consisting of phenanthroline hydrobromide, Ci2H8N2,HBr + -IHaO, 
melting at 278—280°. When, on the other hand, phenanthroline is 
heated at 120—130° with excess of bromine and water, it yields a 
brownish-yellow bromine-compound, which dissolves in glacial acetic 
acid, and separates therefrom in non-crystalline crusts, and appears to 
be a mixture of Oi2H6Br2lT2 and Ci2H5Br3N2. 

Hydrides. —By reduction with tin and hydrochloric acid, phenan¬ 
throline is converted into an amorphous compound pnrifiable by dis¬ 
tillation, and probably consisting of a mixture of tetra- and octo-hjdride 
of phenanthroline, Gi2H8]Sr2,H4 and Oi2H8N2,H8. 

I>ip3iTidyl“Carboxylic Acids-—Phenanthroline is readily oxidised 
by potassium permanganate in very dilute solution (h : lUOO), yielding 
as chief product—together with a small quantity of quinolinic or 
pyridine-dicarboxylic acid—an acid, Gi2H8N204, or OioH6H2(GOOH)>, 
called phenanthrolinic or dipyridyi-dicarboxylic acid, which 
may be isolated by nearly neutralising the concentrated filtrate with 
nitric acid, adding the calculated quantity of silver nitrate, and pre¬ 
cipitating the resulting silver salt of phenanthrolinic acid by further 
cautious addition of nitric acid. This silver salt decomposed by 
hydrogen sulphide, yields the phenanthrolinic acid in large triclinic 
tablets, having the axes a ; 6 : 0 = 0'5909 : 1 : 0'977S, and exhibiting 
the faces coPob, OP, ooPj, co[P, P', 'P, ,P, P,. They contain crystal- 
water, have a slightly acid taste, dissolve sparingly in cold, more 
freely in boiling water, easily in alcohol, very sparingly in ether and 
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111 benzene. They give off their water at 100”, melt with evolution of 
carbonic anhydride at 217°, give a blood-red to yellow-red coloration 
with ferrous sulphate, a yellowish gradually crystallising precipitate 
with ferric chloride and sodium carbonate, no precipitate with bro¬ 
mine-water. 

Phenanthrolinic acid forms salts both with bases and with acids. 
The normal potassium salt is extremely deliquescent, and remains on 
evaporating its aqueous solution, as a vitreous mass, which becomes 
crystalline when left in contact with alcohol. The acid potassium salt, 
GiaH 7 N 204 K,l^H 20 , may be crystallised in like manner. The calcium 
salt, Ci2H6N304Ca,8Ha0, forms transparent shimmering laminae ; tbe 
ban am salt, Ci 3 H 6 N 204 Ba,l-|H 20 , very sparingly soluble granules; the 
copjier salt, Ci2HG]Sr2040u,8H20, nearly insoluble greenish-blue granules ; 
the normfil siluer salt forms microscopic laminae; the acid silver salt, 
Ci2H7N204Ag,4H20, is a precipitate composed of stellate groups of 
needles. The hydrochloride, Ci 2 H 8 lSr 204 , 2 HCl, prepared with strong 
hydrochloric acid, forms transparent prisms. The jylatinocldoride, 
(Ci 2 H 8 l^ 304 ,HCi) 2 ,PtCl 4 n- 6 H 3 O, separates gradually in large thick 
ypllow prisms, and the motlier-liquor when left to evaporate yields the 
salt Ci 2 H 8 hr 304 ,H 2 PtCl 6 in orange-red tablets. 

Dipyridyl-monocarboxylic acid, 

CuHaisrsOs = CioH7N2(cooh), 

is obtained by heating phenanthrolinic acid to its melting point, and 
crystallises in delicate white needles containing 2 H 2 O, which they give 
off at 100°. The dehydrated acid cakes together at 170°, melts at 
132*5—184°, solidifying to a vitreous mass on cooling, and is but 
slightly decomposed by distillation. It dissolves with dihicalty in cold 
water and alcohol, easily with the aid of heat; gives no coloration 
with ferrous sulphate, yellow-brown with ferric chloride; a light-blue 
crystalline precipitate with cupric acetate, and with silver nitrate a 
white precipitate soluble in excess of the acid and of the precipitant; 
with bromine-water a cinnabar-red precipitate. The calcium salt, 
(CnH 7 N 202 ) 2 Ca, 2 Hi 0 , forms long shining easily soluble needles, which 
give off their water at 220 °; the silver salt, CiiH7]Sr302Ag,^H:20, is a 
dense precipitate, which becomes crystalline on standing. 

Adipyridyl, CioHttNo, is obtained by distilling calcium dipyridyl- 
monocarboxylate with quicklime, and passes over as a colourless oil, 
boiling at 149*5°. Its ptcrate, CioH 8 ll 2 ,0611.(1:102la.OH, forms small 
dull-yellow needles, slightly soluble in cold water, melting at 149*5° ; 
and its platinochloride, OioH 8 N 2 ,H 2 ptCl 6 + glTiO, is a light-yellow 
precipitate, very slightly soluble in water and in hydrochloric acid. 
This dipyridyl, which differs distinctly from Anderson’s dipyridine, 
and from the isodipyridine of Oahours and £ltai*d, is related to pyri¬ 
dine in the same manner that diphenyl is related to benzene. The 
formation of dipyridyl-dicarboxylic acid has led the authors to assign 
to phenanthroline the constitutional formula above given (p. 86), 
analogous to that of phenanthrene. H. W, ^ 

Quinoline from Cinchonine. By 0. de Cokiijok (Bulh Soc* 
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Cliim. [2], 37 , 208—209; see this voL, 414).—The hydrochloric acid 
sointion of the fraction of crude quinoline boiling between 226—281° 
is repeatedly treated with ether, which removes a small quantity of a 
neutral compound having a strong odour, and boiling at about 220 °. 
The purified base is then distilled. It is at first colourless, but darkens 
somewhat rapidly, even when protected from air and light; sp. gr. at 0 ° 
= 1T055; at 11‘5, 1*0965 ; b. p. 236--28'7° at 775mm, The quinoline 
obtained by adding potash to crystallised quinoline tartrate, also boils 
at 286—237° under the same pressure. Quinoline obtained by synthesis 
boils at 228° (Skraup and Koenigs), or 232° (Baeyer and others). 
Quinoline hydrochloride forms white deliquescent crystals, which emit 
an odour of quinoline, and melt at 93—94° to a colourless liquid. The 
hydrocliloride is very soluble in warm, slightly less soluble in cold 
water, soluble in all proportions in absolute alcohol and chloroform, 
only slightly soluble in cold, but very soluble in hot ether or ben¬ 
zene. C. H. B. 

The Quinoline of Coal-tar and of the Cinchona Alkaloids, 
and its Oxidation by Potassium Permanganate. By S. Hooge- 
WERPF and W. A. v. Dorp (Rec, Tmv. 1, 1 —17 and 107—181). 

—After a historical sketch of the discussion as to the identity or 
isomerism of the bases C 9 H 7 IT, obtained from the cinchona alkaloids 
(quinoline), and from coal-tar (leucoline), the authors describe the 
methods which they adopted for purifying the bases obtained from 
these two sources, and give as the mean results of their analyses 
of both bases C = 88*58 per cent., H = 5*8. The boiling points 
found were for quinoHne 238*25° to 289'25° and for leucoline 
289*25° to 240*25° (thermometer wholly in vapour). Moreover, 
both yield the same hydrate, 2 C 9 H 7 K, 8 H 30 , platinochloride, 

(C9H7K)o,H3PtClo + 2 H 2 O, 

dichromate, (C 9 H 7 N) 3 H 2 Cr 307 , and argentonitrate. By oxidation with 
potassium permanganate in alkaline solution, both bases yield, as 
principal products, carbonic anhydride and quinoleic acid, CTH 5 KO 4 , 
according to the equation C 9 H 7 J!sr -f O 9 = + 2 OO 3 + B.iO, 

together with veiy small quantities of oxalic acid and ammonia. The 
identity of the bases from the two sources may therefore be regarded 
as established, and the name leucoline*’ may be dropped. 

The quinoleic acid may be separated from the products by neutra¬ 
lising with nitric acid, removing the crystals of potassium nitrate 
which separate on concentration, then precipitating with calciniu 
nitrate, treating the concentrated filtrate with lead nitrate, decom¬ 
posing the resulting precipitate with hydrogen sulphide, and con¬ 
centrating the sointion filtered therefrom. Quinoleic acid is then 
deposited in small honey-yellow monocliuio crystals, having the axes 
a ih i c = 0*5418 :1; 0*6075 and ^ = 64° 54', Observed faces, ooP, 
Pob, coPcb, and a pyramidal face not determined. Cleavage, parallel 
to the olinopinacoid. 

Quinoleic acid is but slightly soluble in cold, rather more so in hot 
water, very slightly soluble in alcohol, insoluble in benzene, and is 
removed from its aqueous solution by ether. It is but veiy slightly 
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attacked by potassium permanganate in alkaline solution, easily in 
acid solation. When heated to 100°, it gives off CO 2 and leaves 
nicotic acid, Heated in capillary tubes, it begins to turn 

brown at 175°, and melts at 228—230°, but if rapidly heated it melts 
at about 180°, giving off gas and resolidifying, after which it melts 
at 228°. Heated with lime, it yields an oil smelling of pyridine. 

A cold moderately dilute aqueous solution of this acid exhibits the 
following reactions. With— 

CaOlo: gelatinous pp., gradually 
becoming crystalline. 

BaCh: gelatinous pp. 

ZnSOi: pp. of microscopic needles 
after a few hours. 

MnS 04 : like the last, but smaller 
crystals. 

CO(br 03 ) 2 : like the last; pp. rose- 
coloured. 

I:sriS 04 and HgCla: no pp. 

JfeS 04 : orange colour; yellow- 
brown crystalline pp. after some 
time. 

Quinoleic acid is a pyridine-dicarboxylic acid, 

OsHalSrCCOOH) (OOOH). 

It is therefore bibasic. The acid potassiim salt, C 7 H 4 N‘ 04 EI, 2 H 20 , 
forms limpid triclinic crystals, which give off their water at 100°. The 
normal barium salt, C 7 H 3 lT 04 Ba, obtained by adding a soluble barium 
salt to a cold solution of the acid neutralised with ammonia, crystal- 
hses sometimes with 1-^, sometimes with 2^ mols. H 2 O, part of which 
goes off at 100°, the last semi-molecule only at 260°. The normal 
silver salt, C 7 H 3 lSr 04 Ag 2 , is obtained by adding silver nitrate to a cold 
neutralised solution of tbe acid, as a gelatinous precipitate which 
becomes granular or crystalline on standing. The add salt, 

+ H 2 O, 

is obtained by adding a hot aqueous solution of the acid to an acid 
solution of silver nitrate diluted with boiling water, and separates on 
cooling in concentric groups of shining needles. Sometimes, how¬ 
ever, a huper^-acid salt, C 7 H 4 N 04 Ag,C 7 H 5 Sr 04 , is deposited under these 
conditions, in concentric groups of small needles. 

Quinoleic acid, when heated at 120—140° and upwards, gives off water 
and carbonic anhydride, and is converted into nicotic acid, OeHsljrOi 
= C 7 H 6 NO 4 — CO 2 . The same result is obtained by heating quinoleic 
acid with acetic acid. The nicotic acid thus produced agrees in 
character with that which is obtained by other methods. Its calcium 
salt, (CeH 4 N 02 )^Ca, forms monocliuic crystals; a : 5 : c = 1*5372: 1 : 
0*6293. ^ = 62*50. Observed faces, ooP, Pob. H. W. 

Nitro- and Amido-bromoquinoline. By W. La Costb (B&r,, 16, 
1918—1922).—Eromoquinoline (prepared from parabromaniline) is 


Fe 2 C] 6 : yellow - brown, amor¬ 
phous. 

CUSO 4 : light - blue, apparently 
amorphous, nearly insoluble in 
water and acetic acid, even at 
boiling heat. 

Hg(N 03 ) 2 : white pp.; micro¬ 
scopic needles. 

Pt(C 3 H 302 )a; like the last. 

AglTOs: shining needles of acid 
salt (infra). 
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added gradually to a mixture of two parts snlplmric acid and one 
part fuming nitric acid, the whole being cooled if necessary. On 
pouring the product into water and neutralising with sodium carbo¬ 
nate^ nitrobromoquinoline is precipitated, and can be purified by 
crystallisation from alcohol. It forms long yellowish-white needles, 
which melt at 133°. It dissolves readily in ether and in boiling 
alcohol, and is slightly soluble in boiling water, from which it crys¬ 
tallises in long thin colourless needles. With platinum chloride, nitro¬ 
bromoquinoline gives a bright-yellow crystalline precipitate, 

[G9H6NBr(N02),HCl]2,PtCl4^ 

Bromoquinoline, obtained by the bromination of quinoline, also yields 
a nitro-compound which melts at ISS*". It crystallises from hot 
alcohol in short yellowish needles, grouped together in nodules. It 
gives a yellow granular precipitate with platinum chloride. 

For the reduction of nitro- to amido-bromoquinoline, it is best to 
heat it in alcoholic solution with an acid (HCl) solution of stannous 
chloride. The double salt which crystallises out on cooling is dissolved 
in water, and treated with dilute soda-solution, when amidobromo- 
quinoline separates in flocks, and may be crystallised from boiling 
water. It forms long almost colourless needles, containing 1 mol. 
H 2 O, which it loses over sulphuric acid. It melts (anhydrous) at 
164°.* AmidobromoquinoKne is a weak base, which forms salts with 
acids. The nitrate^ C 9 H 6 NrBr(]N’H 2 ),HN’ 03 , forms gold-coloured groups 
of needles j it explodes on heating. The hydrochloride crystallises in 
very soluble red prisms, which contain water of crystallisation; it forms 
a platinochloride. Acetamidohromoqumolim^ CgHsN’Br.NH.COAIe, 
crystallises in colourless plates melting at 104—105°. 

A. K. M. 

Hydroxyquinoline. By 0. Fischer (Ber., 15, 19?9~1981),— 
Quinoline yields two Isomeric monosulphonic acids, of which the 
ortho-acid, as previously de.scribed (Abstr., 1882, 869), yields the 
hydroxyquinoline of melting point 75—76°. The meta-acid crystal¬ 
lises in long thin colourless needles, and is more readily soluble in 
water than the ortho-acid; it is best separated by the difference of 
solubility of the calcium salts, the meta-salt being the more soluhle. 
The best yield of the meta-acid is obtained by conducting the reaction 
at 140—150°, the yield being then 10—15 per cent. 

IletaJiydroxyqumolme forms colourless silky needles, melting at abont 
230°, it is readily soluble in alcohol and benzene, sparingly in water, 
ether, and light petroleum. With ferric chloride, it yields no colora¬ 
tion in the cold, but on heating a faint red tint appears. The platino¬ 
chloride forms brownish-yellow prisms. 

Metamethoiryqmnoline, prepared in a similar manner to the ortho- 
compound {loc. c^^.), is a limpid oil, boiling with partial decomposition 
at 275° under 720 mm. pressure. The platinochloride crystallises in 
long brownish-yellow prisms; the picrate crystallises in tufts of thin 
needles, both salts are sparingly soluble iu water. The oxalate forms 
silky needles, readily soluble in water. 

On distilling sodium qoinolinorthosulphonate with potassium 
cyanide, the distillate was found to contain a mixture of ortho- and 
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tneta-cyanoquinolines, the latter heing in excess, intra-molecnlar 
change having occurred. A. J. G. 

Synthetic Researches in the Quinoline Series. By Z. H. 

Skraup {Uonatsh. Qhem., 3, 531—569).— Htdroxtquinolines, 

C 9 H 7 KO = OsHaK : CeHaOH. 

These haQ>es (ortho, meta, and para, according to the relative positions 
of the N-atoms and the OH-group) are formed by heating a mixture 
of an amidophenol (or better its hydrochloride) and the corresponding 
nitrophenol, V 7 ith sulphuiuc acid and glycerol, according to the equation 
CbHi(NH 2 ).OH + O^HsOa = CsHgNOH -h 3 H 2 O + H 3 . The amido- 
phenols used for the purpose must be pure, as even small quantities of 
foreign substances greatly diminish the yield of hydroxyqninoline. 

Ortho-hydroxyqninoline is but very slightly soluble in water, 
easily soluble in absolute alcohol, less soluble in aqueous alcohol. 
Brom water and from dilute alcohol, it separates in anhydrous brittle 
prisms, fi:om absolute alcohol in more compact crystals. Ether dis¬ 
solves it with difficulty, warm benzene in all proportions. The solu¬ 
tions in nearly absolute alcohol and in benzene are colourless; the 
former becomes deep yellow on addition of a small quantity of water*, 
colourless again when mixed with a large quantity of alcohol. The 
solutions in acids and alkalis are yellow. 

o-Hydroxyquinoline quickly becomes reddish on exposure to sun¬ 
shine ; it has a peculiar phenolic odour and burning taste; sublimes 
very easily both from its solutions and in the solid state, softens at 72®, 
melts at 73—74®, and nsually solidifies at 53—56°. Under a pressure 
of 752 mm. it boils at 258*2® (corr.). The impure substance decom¬ 
poses on d is dilation, the pure substance scarcely at all. The dilute 
alcoholic solution is coloured blackish-green by ferric chloride, the 
colour becoming darker on addition of sodium carbonate, which 
ultimately throws down a dingy brownish-green flocculcnt precipitate. 
The coloration is prevented by the presence of free hydrochloric acid 
but not by acetic acid. Ferrous sulphate forms a dark brown-red pre¬ 
cipitate soluble in acetic acid with silver nitrate. The solution of 
this hydroxj quinoline in potash gives a yellow flocculent precipitate 
becoming crystalline on standing; with mei’curic chloride an orange- 
yellow crystalline precipitate; with lead nitrate a light yellow fioccu- 
lent precipitate, and with barium chloride a white pulverulent pre¬ 
cipitate. The acid siil^jhate, C 9 H 7 N 0 ,HoS 04 , crystallises in light yellow 
prisma containing 2 mol. H 20 ,1 mol. of which is given oft over sul¬ 
phuric acid. The hydrochloride^ CsHtNOjHCI + HaO, forms yellow 
prisms easily soluble in water and in alcohol; the ^latmochloride^ 
(C 9 H 7 NO,HCl)sPtCl 4 + 2 H 2 O, forms long golden-yellow sparingly 
soluble needles; the ficraie, C 9 H 7 l:T 0 ,C 6 H 3 (N 02 ) 3 . 0 H, crystallises in 
yellow prisms very slightly soluble in cold alcohol, caking together at 
170° and melting at 203—204®. A characteristic cop’per-cowfounds 
(C 9 H 6 lSiO) 2 Cu, is precipitated as a siskin-yellow powder on adding 
cupric acetate to an alcoholic solution of the hydroxyquinoliiie. 

The acetyl-compound, OuHgl^O = CaHeSNO, prepared by boil- 
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ing the hydroxyqtiinolme with acetic anhydride and sodinm acetate, is 
a nearly colourless oil which remains fluid at —20°, boils at about 
280°, is gradually decomposed by exposure to the air, more quickly 
by bases, w'ith separation of o-hydroxyquiuoliue ; it dissolves readily in 
hydrochloric acid, and the solution mixed with platinic chloride forms 
the salt (C 9 H 6 AcNO,HGl) 2 PtOl 4 + 2 H 2 O, which separates in tufts of 
small yellow needles. 

JNitr o-com p o unds.—Strong nitric acid converts o-hydroxyquino¬ 
line into a mixture of the mono- and dinitro-derivatives, CgHs ( 1 ^ 02)0 
and 02)^0^ the latter greatly predominating. The mixture 

dissolves in hot dilute potash-ley, forming a deep yellow solution, 
which on cooling deposits a potassium derivative in slender yellow 
needles. The alcoholic solution is coloured deep garnet-red by ferric 
chloride. 

Bromine-compound, 09 H 5 Br 2 N 0 «—This compound separates on 
dropping bromine (1 mol.) into an alcoholic solution of o-hydroxy- 
quinoline, as a mass of needles, and may be obtained by recrystallisa¬ 
tion from alcohol or benzene in white brittle prisms. It appears to be 
converted into a bromine addition-product by excess of bromine. 

o-Methoxyquinoline or o-Quinanisoil, C 10 H 9 INO = CgHel^OMe, 
is prepared, not from the hydroxyquinoline, but directly by treating a 
mixture of o-amidanisoil and o-nitranisoil with glycerol and sulphuiic 
acid. It is a nearly colourless oil, which boils at 265—268°, turns 
brown on exposure to the air and forms a platinochloride— 

CioH9NO,H2PtCi6 + 2H20, 

which crystallises in short reddish-yellow prisms, 

Hydro-o-hy droxy quinoline, CeHnNO, previously obtained by 
Bedall u. Pischer 11, 1368), is prepared by the action of tin and 
hydrochloric acid on the hydroxyquinoline. The aqueous solution of 
its hydrochloride gives a blood-red colour with ferric chloride, and is 
distinguished from that of the para-derivative by not emitting the 
odour of quinone when boiled, 

Para-hydroxyquinoline. —This base, prepared like the o-compound, 
is best purified by recrystallisation of its hydrochloride. The free base 
crystallises from alcohol in small brittle prisms, melts at 193°, bods 
above 360°, dissolves very sparingly in water and ether, still less in 
benzene and in chloroform, more freely in alcohol, easily in acids and 
alkalis. Ferric chloride colours the alcoholic solution faintly yellow; 
ferrous sulphate produces no coloration. The alkaline solution gives 
with silver nitrate a yellowish gelatinous precipitate; with mercuric 
chloride a light yellow, with lead nitrate a nearly white precipitate, 
with barium nitrate none; with cupric acetate, after neutralisation 
with ammonia, a green precipitate. 

ThQ hydrochloride^ OfiH 7 ]NO,HCl -f HsOyis colourless when pure, very 
soluble in water, sparingly in absolute alcohol, insoluble in ether, very 
slightly soluble in strong hydrochloric acid, and in a saturated solution 
of sodium chloride; it gives off its crystal-water easily at 100°. The 
platinochloride^ (C 9 H 7 K' 0 ,H 01 ) 2 ,Pt 0 l 4 -l“ 2 H 20 , is a reddish-yellow crys¬ 
talline precipitate. A copper-^quinoUne acetate, (C 2 H 6 ]Sr 02 ) 2 Cu, 202 H 402 , 
separates gradually from an ^coholic solution of _p-hydroxyquinoline 
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mixed witK a dilute solution of cupric acetate, in groups of acute 
wedge-shaped crystals nearly black by reflected, ametbyst-blue by 
transmitted light. 

!Nitro-jp-hy dr oxyquinoline is obtained as a nitrate— 

C9H6(isro2)NO,H]sro3 + h^o, 

on adding j;-hydroxyquinoline to 4—5 parts strong nitric acid, warm¬ 
ing the liquid till the whole is dissolved, and diluting the red-brown 
solution with water. The salt then separates in orange-red acute 
prisms which become whitish at 100®. It dissolves easily on heating 
with a small quantity of water, less easily in a larger quantity, easily 
in alcohol. By dissolving it in sodium carbonate and acidulating with 
acetic acid, the free nitrohydroxyquinoline, C 9 H 6 (!N' 02 )N 0 , is obtained 
in small yellow needles, insoluble in water, sparingly in cold, easily in 
hot alcohol, easily also in acids and alkalis. It melts at 139—140°, and 
sublimes when cautiously heated. Its alcoholic solution is coloured 
reddish by ferric chloride, gives a yellow-brown precipitate with 
cupric acetate, and orange-yellow with silver nitrate. Its potassium 
salt forms yellowish-brown brittle needles; the barium salt, orange- 
yellow needles slightly soluble in cold water. 

Bromo-p-hydroxyquinoline, CsHeBrilO, is obtained on slowly 
adding bromine to an alcoholic solution of ^-hydroxyquinoline, as a 
hydrobromide, CsHeBrNOjHBr, which separates in reddish-yellow heavy 
granules. This salt dissolves sparingly in absolute, easily in hot 
aqueous alcohol, and with partial decomposition in a large quantity of 
hot water. Its dilute alcoholic solution, when treated wifeh sodium 
carbonate, deposits the free bromhydroxyquinoline, CsHeBrNO, in 
nearly colourless needles, easily soluble in hot dilate alcohol, melting 
at 184—185°. With silver nitrate, on addition of ammonia, it gives 
a yellowish floccnlent precipitate; with cupric acetate, after neutrali¬ 
sation, an olive-green precipitate. 

The acetyl-compound, CgHsScNO, prepared like the correspond¬ 
ing ortho-compound, is a light yellow scentless oil, boiling at 298°, 
easily soluble in alcohol and ether, soluble also in hot water. When 
cooled to —20°, it remained liquid for nearly half an hour, but began 
to crystallise soon after its removal from the freezing mixture. The 
white crystals thus obtained melted between 36° and 38° to a colour¬ 
less liquid which solidified only in contact with the solid substance. 
The •platinocliloride^ ( 0 iiH 9 hrO 2 ,HCl)j,PtCl 4 , is a yellow crystalline pre¬ 
cipitate. The benzoyl-compound, OsHeBzNO, prepared by boiling 
the hydroxyquinoline wuth benzoic chloride, crystallises from glacial 
acetic acid in white slender needles, nearly insoluble in water, alcohol, 
ether, and hydrochloric acid, slightly soluble in alkalis, and melting at 
230—231°. 

j?-Quinanisoil, C 9 HeN.OMe, prepared like the ortho-compound, 
is a non-solidifying-oil. This hydrochlwide crystallises in long white 
prisms, deliquescing in water, moderately soluble in alcohol, sparingly 
in etber alcohol. The platinochloride, (C9H6K0Me,HCl)2,PtCl4+H20, 
crystallises in acute orange-red prisms, easily soluble in hot water. 

Hydro-p-hydroxyquinoline, CgHnNO, has been obtained as a 
hydrochloride, though not quite pure, by the action of tin and hydro- 
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cWoric acid on jj-hydroxyquinoline. The hydrochloride is easily 
soluble in water and separates by evaporation over sulphuric acid, in 
feathery groups of large white prisms, afterwards in small white 
needles. The free base is coloured reddish-violet by ferric chloride, 
becoming brownish on boiling, and emitting a strong odour of 
quinone. 

Meta-hydroxyquinoline.—This base is most readily purified by 
fractional precipitation of the acid oxalate. It crystallises from 
absolute alcohol in prisms, from dilute alcohol and from ether in 
needles, from chloroform, and by spontaneous evaporation of its 
aqueous solution, mostly in granular aggregates. It melts, with 
partial blackening, at 235—238°, sublimes undecomposed when quickly 
heated, and boils with rapid decomposition at a higher temperature 
than the paa'a-compound. It is inodorous and nearly tasteless, 
slightly soluble in water, much less soluble in alcohol than p-hydroxy- 
quinoline, more soluble in chloroform, moderately in other solvents. 
Its solutions in alkalis and acids have a deep yellow colour, so long as 
any of the undissolved substance is present, but they become colourless 
when the whole is dissolved. It dissolves readily in caustic potash 
and baryta, sparingly in ammonia. All the solutions, especially 
the dilnte alcoholic, have a distinct green fluorescence. Ferric chloride 
added to the dilute alcoholic solution, produces a fine brown-red 
colour, becoming lighter on addition of sodium carbonate; ferrous 
sulphate produces no reaction. The meta-compound withstands the 
action of potassium ‘dichromate more completely than its isomerides, 
which are thereby oxidised. 

The hydrochloride, CoHvII^'OyHCl -f crystallises in prisms, 

colourless when quite pure, but mostly light yellow, freely soluble in 
water, very sparingly in alcohol; the platmocJiloride — 

(C9H7NO,HCl)o,PtCl4 + 2 H 2 O, 

in orange-yellow needles; the picrate, in light yellow needles melting 
with decomposition at 244—245®. The copper-com^omid — 

(C9H6K0)>Cu,2C2H402, 

is obtained in violet crystals when an alcoholic solution of hydroxy- 
quinoline mixed with an equivalent quantity of cupric acetate and a 
small quantity of acetic acid, is left to evaporate. 

Nitro-m-hydroxy quinoline, C 9 B[ 6 (N 02 )N' 0 , is obtained on adding 
m-hydroxyquinoline to fuming nitric acid, precipitating with water, 
and recrystallising the yellow granules thereby thrown down from hot 
waterj in yellow shining laminse which melt with evolution of gas at 
255°, and unite with acids, forming salts which are decomposed by 
water. 

Bromine-compound.—On adding bromine-water to the hydro¬ 
chloride of 7)i-hydroxyquinoline, a bromide of bromhydroxyquinoline 
is obtained, which when boiled with alcohol, is converted into a 
hydrohromide, CgHeBri^rOjBrH. 

A benzoyl-derivative is obtained in the same manner as the 
corresponding para-compound in the form of an oil which slowly 
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solidifies, meltinp^ 88—89°, and yields a platinochloride Having the 

composition (C 9 H 6 BzNO,HCl) 2 }PtCl 4 . 

Hydro -m-hydroxy quinoline.—The hydrochloride of this base is 
obtained in colourless well-defined prisms by heating a solution of 
-?n-hydroxyquinoline in hydrochloric acid with excess of metallic tin, 
precipitating the excess of tin with hydrogen sulphide, and evaporating. 
When heated with ferric chloride, it first turns light yellow, then 
brown-red, and gives o:fi an odour slightly resembling that of quinone. 

H. W. 

Quinoline-derivatives, By A. Rhoussopoulos (Ber,, 15, 2006 — 
2009).—By the union of quinoline with ethyl monochloracetate, a com¬ 
pound, Ci 3 HuH 02 C 1 = C 9 H 7 br(CH 2 .C 00 Et) 01 , is obtained, crystallising 
in stellate gi'oups of white needles. It is extraordinarily soluble in 
water, readily soluble in alcohol, insoluble in ether. The platino¬ 
chloride, Cj3Hi4]Sr02Cl2,PtCl4, crystallises in small thin needles* The 
compound, 013 ^ 14 ^ 0201 , treated with freshly precipitated silver oxide, 
yields quinoline-hetaine^ according to the equation— 

09H7H(C2H202Et)01 + AgOH -h HsO = AgCl + 

Eton + 09 H 7 lSrC 2 H> 02 ,H 20 . 

Quinoline-betaine forms short thick crystals, readily soluble in water 
and alcohol. It begins to decompose at 168°, and fuses at 171°. 
Hydrochloric acid converts it into the hydrochloride, w^hich unites 
with platinum chloride, yielding stellate groups of orange-coloured 
ueedles of the formula (CiiH9N’02,H01)2,PtCl4* A. J. G-. 

BromoqninolmestilpliomG Acids. By W. La Costi (Per., 15, 
1910—1918).—Bromoquinoline, prepared as previously described by 
the author (Abstr., 1882, 978), was gradually added to five times its 
weight of w^armed fuming sulphuric acid, and the product when cold 
was mixed with a considerable quantity of water and well stirred; the 
heavy crystalline precipitate consisted of two isomeric bromoquinoline- 
snlphonic acids, which can be easily separated by means of their 
potassium salts. The acid from the less soluble potassium salt is 
called by the author a-, and that from the more readily soluble salt 
jS-bromoquiuolinesulphonic acid. 

The a-acid crystallises from boiling water in short thin anhydrous 
needles, sparingly soluble in cold water and in alcohol. The fotas- 
sium salt, CsHslfBr.SOjEI, forms short prisms, which decrepitate on 
heating. The larlum salt, (C 9 H 6 NBr.S 03 ) 2 Ba, is a sparingly soluble 
crystalline precipitate. The magnemim salt, (G 9 H 6 ]N’Br.S 03 ) 3 Mg + 
ldH20, forms colourless plates, which lose their water at 120°.^ The 
cine salt, (C 9 H 6 HBr-S 03 )iZn -t- 4 H 2 O, slender needles, which lose 
their water at 120° P. The manganese salt, ( 09 H 5 NBr.S 03 ) 2 Mn 4- 
4HuO, forms short greenish-yellow needles; and the silver salt, 
CsHfiHBr.SOsAg, anhydrous needles. 

jS-Bromoquinolinesulphonic acid crystallises in short needles with 
1 mol. HoO, which it loses at 150—160°. It is sparingly soluble in cold 
water, although considerably more soluble than the a-acid. The fotas^ 
slum salt, CgHsBr.SOjK -f IJH 2 O, crystallises in plates of moderate size, 
which are easily soluble in water. The barium salt, (C 9 H 5 lS[Br.S 03 ) 3 Ba 
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+ 2 H 2 O, forms crystalline groups of needles; the magnesium salt, 
(C 9 H 6 NBr.S 03 ) 2 Mg + 9 H 2 O, small needles, and the zino salt, 
(C 9 H 5 NBr.S 03 ) 2 Zn ~|- 9 H 2 O, large transparent six-sided plates, easily 
soluble in hot-water. The manganese salt, (C 9 H 5 NBr.S 03 ) 2 Mn + 6 H 3 O, 
crystallises in colourless plates, easily soluble in hot water, and the 
silver salt, CoHshTBr.SOsAg, forms colourless needles. The a- and acids 
both form orystallisable salts with aniline. A. K. M. 

Caffeine. By Taijret (J. Tharm, CMm. [5], 5, 591—595).—The 
salts of caffeine which it is generally supposed to form, are here shown 
for the most part not to exist. Owing to its weak basic properties and 
neutral reaction, it does not neutralise the smallest trace of acid, and 
even relatively concentrated solutions of it do not give a precipitate 
with potassium-mercuric iodide. 

Caffeine does not form salts with the organic acids. Acetic, valeric, 
lactic, and citric acids merely dissolve it, and on cooling the solution, 
pure caffeine separates out. Caffeine crystallised from valeric acid 
retains the odour of the acid, which, however, may be removed by 
washing, so that the substance sold for caffeine valerate is only the 
base, whilst caffeine citrate is a mixture of caffeine and the acid. To 
dissolve one equivalent of caffeine, three equivalents of citric acid are 
required, which is the inverse of the proportion which would be 
required for the formation of the citrate. 

With mineral acids, however, caffeine does form salts, the sul¬ 
phate being crystallised with difficulty, whilst the hydrochloride and 
hydrobromide crystallise well. They are, however, decomposed by 
water into caffeine, which is precipitated, and the free acid; the hydro¬ 
chloride decomposes even on exposure to the air. Such compounds, 
as well as its solutions in organic acids, are useless for hypodermic 
injections. 

It appeared, however, that the compound which exists in coffee, 
chlorogenate of potassium and caffeine might be used for this p-urpose; 
but the difficulty of preparing it in large quantities, its instability, 
and sparing solubility in water, prohibit its use. It was found, how¬ 
ever, that caffeine forms with benzoate, cinnamate, and salicylate of 
sodium, compounds similar to the natural compound, and very soluble 
in water. They are prepared by treating caffeine with its equivalent 
of the sodium salt, dissolved in a small quantity of water. One equi¬ 
valent of sodium cinnamate dissolves one equivalent of caffeine, 
yielding a compound containing 58*9 per cent, caffeine. The double 
benzoate contains 48*5 per cent., and the sahcylate 61 per cent. 
These compounds are not stable, however, being readily decomposed 
by chloroform. 100 parts of water dissolve 2 parts of the benzoate 
and cinnamate, and 3 parts of the salicylate. 

Similar compounds have been obtained with sodium acetate, lactate, 
citrate, sulphate, and chloride. 

By means of these compounds, caffeine may be used for hypodermic 
injections. L. T. O’S. 

Hydrocinehonidine. By O. Hesse (Annalen, 114, 1—17).— 
Hydrocinchonidine, OigHiiiNaO, is contained in considerable quantities 
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in the aqueous mother-liqnor from the preparation of homocinchonidine 
sulphate. The alkaloids are precipitated from this solution by ammo¬ 
nia and recrystallised from alcohol. The crystalline mass is dissolved 
in hydrochloric acid, and by fractional precipitation with sodium tar¬ 
trate the homocinchonidine is separated from the hydrocinchonidine 
tartrate; the latter is contained in the last precipitate. The tartrate 
is converted into the neutral chloride: this is purified by recrystallisa¬ 
tion from water, and then decomposed by ammonia, when it yields pure 
hydrocinchonidine. The pure alkaloid melts at 280^* (uncorr.), and 
does not decolorise potassium permanganate immediately. The sul¬ 
phuric acid solution is not fluorescent, Hydrocinchonidine is deposited 
from an alcoholic solution in six-sided plates or prisms, which are inso¬ 
luble in boiling chloroform, and but sparingly soluble in ether or in 
water. It is scarcely attacked by strong hy^ochloric acid at 160^. 
The following salts were prepared :—Oi9H24N20,HCl + 2 H 2 O, short 
six-sided prisms, soluble in water and in alcohol. ( 0 i 9 Ho 4 N 20 ) 2 ,H 2 Pt 0 l 6 , 
-f 3 H 2 O, yellow amorphous precipitate. Ci 9 H 24 hrsO,H 2 PtCl 6 , orange- 
coloured six-sided plates. The thiocyanate and the n&tdral oxalate 
form anhydrous needles. The salicylate does not crystallise. The 
quinate crystalHses in anhydrous needles, soluble in water. The tar- 
trate, (0196241120)2,C 4 H 6 O 6 4- 2 H 2 O, is sparingly soluble in cold water. 
The crystals of the thiosulphate containing 1 mol. H 2 O dissolve in 
117 parts of water at 10®. Ci 9 Hs 4 lS[ 20 ,H 2 S 04 + 4 H 3 O, is deposited in 
lustrous prisms, sparingly soluble in cold water. ( 0196341 ^ 20 ) 2 ,H 2 SOi 
+ 7 H 3 O, dissolves freely in alcohol and hot water. At 10° one part 
of the sulphate requires 57 parts of water for solution. The phenol 
sulphate^ (Cj 9 H 34 N 30 ) 9 S 03 ,C 6 H 60 -f 5H20, forms white prisms, sparingly 
soluble in cold water. The acetic derivative, Oi9H233ulT20, is a hygro¬ 
scopic amorphous powder, soluble in alcohol, ether, acetone, and 
chloroform. 

Amorphous hydrocinchonidine is formed when the acid sulphate of 
this base is heated at 160® with hydrochloric acid, and is precipitated 
in the form of a resin on the addition of soda to the aqueous solution 
of the crude product. The pure base melts below 100°. It is easily 
soluble in ether, alcohol, chloroform, and acids. Hydrocinchonidine 
deviates the ray of polarised light to the left much more powerfully in 
an acid than in a neutral solution. W. 0. W, 

Xeronie and Pyrocinchonic Acids. By W. Rosee (J5er., 15, 
2012—2014).—^In a previous communication (Ahstr., 1882,1114) the 
author has shown that pyrocinchonic acid is probably dimethylfumaric 
acid, and stated his belief that xeronie acid is the homologous diethyl- 
fumario acid. In accordance with this view, he now finds that calcium 
xeronate yields propionic acid when oxidised. 

By heating pyrocinchonic acid with hydriodic acid, an acid, C 6 Hio 04 , 
is obtained, which from its reactions is probably identical with the 
unsymmetrical dimethylsuccinic acid of Pinner (Ber., 15, 582). As 
acetic acid is obtained by the oxidation of pyrocinchonic acid (2 mols.), 
pointing to a symmetrical constitution, intermolecuiar change must 
have occurred in one or other of these reactions. 


A. J. G. 
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Strychnine, By A. Goldschmidt (J5er., 15, 1977).—A preliminary 
notice that the author has obtained indole by fusing strychnine with 
caustic potash. A. J. G. 

Distillation of Strychnine with Zinc, By S. Scichiloite and 
0. Magnanimi (Gazzetta^ 12, 444—448).—^By heating strychnine with 
zinc-powder in small glass retorts to a temperature near the melting 
point of the glass, a distillate is obtained, separable by treatment with 
ether and fractional distillation, into two portions, boiling respectively 
at 165—180° and 230—300°. In a second distillation the first of 
these fractions yielded a light yellow fragrant oil boiling at 173°, and 
the second yielded two yellow liquids, one boiling at 240—250®, the 
other at about 292°, and crystallising in a mixture of snow and salt. 

The liquid boiling at 173° gave by analysis numbers agreeing with 
the formula which was confirmed by its vapour-density, deter¬ 

mined by Meyer’s method (exp. 3*89; calc. 3*70) ; and from the odour 
of this base and the pyridic nature of strychnine, the authors infer 
that it is a lutidine, distinguishing it as 7 -lutidine (a-lutidine boils 
at 145°, ^-lutidine at 163—^168°). This base is insoluble, or nearly so, 
in water, soluble in alcohol and ether, and smells somewhat like 
liquorice. The other two liquids, which were obtained in very small 
quantity only, are also nitrogenous compounds, and the second, which 
boils at about 292°, solidifies in a mixture of snow and salt, whereas 
the first remains liquid. 

The behaviour of the three bases with the usual tests for alkaloids, 
is shown in the following table:— 


y-Lutidine (b. 
173°). 


P* 


Liquid, 

b. p. 240-250®. 


Liquid, 

b. p. about 292°. 


Sodiiim phospho- 
molybdate. 


Potassio - mercurio 
iodide. 

Iodised potassium 
iodide. 

Mercuric chloride. 


Auric chloride.,,. 

PrShde’s reagent.. 
Picric acid . 

Platinio chloride., 


Parh-yellow preci¬ 
pitate soluble in 
NH 3 with faint 
blue colour. 

TeUow amorphous 
precipitate. 

Crimson precipitate 
insoluble in dilute 
hydrochloric acid. 

White curdy preci¬ 
pitate soluble in 

NH4OL 

Dirty white preci¬ 
pitate. 

Paint red colour. 


White precipitate 
soluble in ammo¬ 
nia without 
coloration. 

Dirty yellow preci¬ 
pitate. 


Light yellow preci¬ 
pitate soluble in 
ammonia, without 
coloration. 

Red-brown precipi¬ 
tate. 


White precipitate 
soluble inNE 4 Cl. 

Brown precipitate. 


White precipitate 
soluble in NH4CI. 

Brown precipitate. 


Yellow amorphous 
precipitate. 
Reddish precipitate. 


Yellow amorphous 
precipitate. 
Red-brown precipi¬ 
tate. 


H. W. 

Ji 2 
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Action of Dehydrating Agents on Lnpinine. By G. Baumbet 
(Annale^i, 214, 361—376).— Anhijdroliipinine^ C 21 H 38 N 2 O, and diom^ 
liijdrolupmine, C 2 iH 86 '^r 25 are formed by the action of phosphoric anhy¬ 
dride or of fuming hydrochloric acid at 200° on lnpinine, C 2 iH^ 202 . 
Anhydrolupinine is an oily liquid insoluble in water. It turns brown 
on exposure to the air, and begins to decompose at 150°. The platino- 
chloride, C 2 iH 38 N 20 ,B[ 2 PtCl 6 , forms quadratic plates, soluble in water 
and in alcohol. Dianhydrolupinine is an oily liquid (b. p. 220°), which 
rapidly absorbs oxygen from the air. It yields a platinochloride, 
G 2 iHj 6 iT 2 ,H 2 ptCl 6 crystallising in dark red needles. 

Oxylupinine, C 2 iH 4 obr 205 , prepared by the action of phosphoric anhy¬ 
dride on lnpinine hydrochloride at 176°, is an unstable oily liquid. 
The platinochloride C2iB!4oN20o,H2PtCl6, forms orange-coloured plates, 
insoluble in water and alcohol. This salt is decomposed by pro¬ 
longed boiling with water. If the mixture of phosphoric anhydride 
and lnpinine hydrochloride is heated at 185—190° for five hours, 
hydrochloric acid is evolved, and anhydrolupinine is produced. 

W. 0. "W". 

Colouring Matter (Ruberine) and Alkaloid (Agarytbrine) in 
Agaricus Ruber. By T. L. Phipsoit {Chem. News, 46, 199).— 
Ruberine is insoluble in water and in alcohol; it is rose-red by re¬ 
flected, bright blue by transmitted light, and gives two wide and dark 
absorption-bands in the green. As it is soluble in water, a heavy 
fall of rain washes it out fipom the head of the fungus. Frequently 
the upper surface of A. ruber is eaten through by slugs, which, how¬ 
ever, do not penetrate deep. A yellowish-white alkaloid (agarythrine) 
is extracted by ether from the fungus itself, after removal of the skin. 
It has a bitter taste at first, which changes to a burning sensation, 
resembling that produced by aconitine; the chloride is soluble iu 
water, but the sulphate, allhough insoluble in water, is soluble in 
alcohol. Nitric acid solutions become red. Bleaching powder pro¬ 
duces also a red coloration with agarythrine, but the colour is soon 
bleached. When the solution is shaken up with ether, it is oxidised by 
the air to a red colouring matter; this is probably the cause of the 
red colour of the surface of the fungus, the alkaloid being oxidised by 
the air in presence of light. E. W. P. 

Bases formed by Putrefaction. By A. Gautier and A. £taed 
(Bull. 80 c, GJtim. [2], 37,305—307).—The authors ha've extracted from 
putrid animal matter two liquid alkaloids, which have a strongly alka¬ 
line reaction, attack tissues in the same manner as potash, saturate 
strong acids, and appear to absorb carbonic anhydride from the atmo¬ 
sphere with formation of crystalline carbonates. One of these alka¬ 
loids boils at about 210°, and is a colourless, syrupy, bitter, and very 
canstic liquid; its sp. gr. at 0° is 1 0296. Its hydrochloride forms 
slender needles, somewhat stable when pure, hut rapidly reddened 
by excess of acid. It is very soluble, and has a very hitter taste. The 
platinochloride is also stable, and crystalhses well. It is precipitated 
immediately from moderately concentrated solutions, dissolves on 
heating, but separates out again ou cooHng in slightly curved needles. 
The aurochloride is very unstable, and rapidly deposits metallic gold. 
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The Yarious salts of this base rapidly reduce ferric chloride to the 
ferrous state. 

The second alkaloid boils at a higher temperature, but decomposes 
on boiling into ammonia and products which have a carbolic odour, and 
are only slightly soluble in ether. 

These all^loids appear to be accompanied in the putrid matter by 
other more complex and more unstable basic compounds. When the 
crude ethereal solution of the alkaloids is evaporated to dryness, and 
the residue treated with potash, a strong odour of carbylamine is given 
oif. The carbylamines are doubtless produced by the action of the 
potash on the complex basic compounds. 0. H. B. 

Formation of Alkaloids from Normal Human Fluids. By 

A. Gautibb {Bied, Gentr., 1882, 710).—If saliva be evaporated and the 
residue dried for some hours, it will act as a poison on birds; this sub¬ 
stance, like the ptomaines, turns potassium ferricyanide and ferrichlo- 
ride blue. An easily oxidisable alkaloid, which combines and forms 
crystalline compounds with gold and platinum chloride, has been pre¬ 
pared from urine. E. W. P. 

Urorosein. By M. Nenoki and N. Sibber (J. pr, Chem, [2], 26, 
333—336).—The urine of a diabetic patient was found to become 
bright pink on the addition of pure hydrochloric acid. The colouring 
matter is extremely unstable. It dissolves in amylio alcohol, and the 
solution shows a characteristic absorption-band between the lines D 
and E, the maximum of intensity corresponding to 567 millionth 
millimetres wave-length. 0. H. 

Behaviour of Unorganised Ferments at High Temperatures. 
By F. Huppe (Bied, Gentr., 1882, 718).—Pepsin, when dry and heated 
to 100°, is not injured, but at 170° its power is diminished, although 
not entirely destroyed. 

Malt diastase is not aSected by a temperature of 100°. Pancreatin 
still dissolves albumin, even after being heated to 160°; the tempera¬ 
ture at which all are hilled is about 160—170°. E. W. P. 

The Temperature most Favourable to the Action of Inver- 
tin. By A. Mayer, W. BUgemanh, and W. Heubach (Bied. Gentr., 
1882, 706).—^In a previous communication, it has been shown that pre¬ 
cipitation by alcohol destroys the fermenting power of invertin, and 
further experiments have not resulted in the discovery of any method 
for the separation of this ferment in the pure state. The temperature 
at which action is most intense is about 30°, but if an acid he present, 
then the temperature may be raised to boiling; with various prepara¬ 
tions the temperature may be different, ranging &om 31—+ 48°. 

E. W. P. 

Influence of Invertin on the Fermentation of Cane-sugar. 
By E. Bauer (Bied. Gentr., 1882, 707).—It is generally stated that the 
fermentation of cane-sugar induced by invertin proceeds with equal 
rapidity, whether it is previously inverted before the ferment is intro¬ 
duced or not; such a supposition is incorrect, as unless the sugar be 
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previously inverted, the fermentation mil proceed hut slowly, altliongli 
the complete cliango does finally take place, and tho time occupied is 
longer. lil. W. P. 


Physiological Chemistry. 


Nutritive Value of Skim Milk. By J. Konig {Bled, Gontr.^ 
1882, G93—696).—Comparing skim milk (N.R. 1:2) with whole milk 
(ST.Ri 1 : 3*5), the author shows that skim milk is hy far tho cheapest 
and most nutritions food for adults; also it is shown that tlio price 
paid for the albuminoids in skim milk is lower than that paid for iliom 
in any of tho ordinary foods which appear in tlie markets, excepting 
stockfish; as for example 1000 nutritive units in skim milk cost 
41*7 pfennings, whilst in pork they cost 71 4; in huttor, 81*7; and in 
eggs, 201*2. Stohmaim has calculated that 1 litre skim milk corre¬ 
sponds in nutritive value to 160 grams boneless moat, the latter costing 
19'2 pfennings, whilst the former costs only 8*10. JK. W. P. 

Skim Milk as Food- By Ritthausiiin {Bied, Oenir,, 1882, 641). 
—Skim milk is a valuable food for man and boast, as 2*8 litres of it 
contain as much nitrogenous matter as a pound of meat, and it is 
much cheaper. W. P, 

Feeding Horses“vrith Flesh Meal. By Fikdeisett (Bled. Oentr.^ 
1882, 671).—Old horses fed with Hach*s flesh meal increased in 
weight, and this food was found to bo very satisfactoiw in cases of 
illness. E. W. P. 

Researches on the Digestibility of Purified Lupine Seeds 
by the Horse, and Observations on the Working Power of the 
Horse when Fed with Lupines and Oats. By 0. KniLNPa {BM. 
(hrifr,^ 1882, 588—592).—The digestive cooflioiontH of lupine heeds 
when oaten by horbcs, in combination witli hay, are as follows:— 

Dry matter* Org. matter. Albuminoids. Fibre. Fal. Exlnicii\oH, 

70*63 72*29 94*16 50*82 27*32 50*79 

Lupine seeds therefore approach in feeding power to peas, beans, 
and maize, being more easily, and oats less easily digested. To debtor- 
mine the comparative value of oats and lupines as food during labour, 
a horse was fed with 6 kilos, purified lupine seeds, oorrespendirig to 
2*77 dry untreated seeds, and 8*5 kilos, hay. After the performance of 
certain labour in a wheel, the amount of labour being so rogulaiod that 
the live weight remained tho same, the lupines wore replaced by 4 kilos, 
oats daily, and again labour was performed under the same conditions. 
The labour performed during tbo “oat” period was in excess of that 
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done during the lupine period by 380,300 kilogram-meters, the 
nutrient ratio in the oat period being 1 : 738; duiung the other, 
1 : 304. From the calculations given it would appear that 1 kilo, 
oats produces the same working power in a horse as 1 kilo, of air- 
dried and purified lupines, but as the ratio in the lupines is so narrow, 
it is not advisable to replace more than 2*5 kilos, oats by lupines, 
otherwise a great decrease in fat is likely to take place. 

E. W. P. 

The Gastric Juice. By J. Chapoteaut (Oom^L rend,, 94, 1722), 
—On evaporating an aqueous solution of gastric juice, prepared from 
the stomach of a sheep, a pepsin is obtained capable of dissolving 
3000 times its weight of fibrin. Alcohol precipitates from the solu¬ 
tion a white neutral pulverulent substance, while the liquid acquires 
an acid reaction: the liquid freed from alcohol is without solvent 
power, but the white substance when acidified possesses a considerable 
power of dissolving fibrin, and indeed appears to retain the special pro¬ 
perties of pepsin. It precipitates metallic salts and solutions of lime 
and baryta, and froths with a solution of albumin. The acid liquid is, 
however, certainly one of the active elements of pepsin, for the solvent 
powers of the white substance are much inferior to those of the 
original liquid. B. R. 

Decompositiou of Hydrogen Peroxide by certain Organised 
Bodies. By A, BtSoHAM? ((Jompt. rend., 94, 1601—1604).—The 
paper discusses previously published observations by the author 
(Oomjpt rend., 6y, 718) in relation to investigations by Dumas, 
Thenard, Bert, Regnard, and others. He will shortly show that the 
granulations which decompose oxygenated water can be isolated from 
blood without formation of fibrin, and that the more the serum of 
blood is deprived of microzymas and globules, the less energetic is its 
action in decomposing oxygenated water. R. R. 

Microzymas the Cause of the Decomposition of Hydrogen 
Peroxide by Animal Tissues, By A. BfiouAMP (Oompt rend., 94, 
1653—1656).—The pa])or diHCussos some observations of Thenard’s 
on the decomposition of hydrogen peroxide by various animal tissues, 
and the results of the author’s oxperinjouts are given in a tabular 
form. The removal of tho microzymas of the blood itself from the 
several tissues presented some dilhcuitios, but the author conceives 
that he has proved by those experiments that tho microzymas of the 
different tissues are not only functionally different, but that they act on 
hydrogen peroxide with diiferent degrees of energy. R. R. 

Action of Hydrogen Peroxide on the Red Colouring Matter 
of the Blood, and on Hsematosin. By A. Bi^champ {Oompt. rend., 
94, 1720—1722).—The serum of ox blood freed from microzymas by 
passing it through a filter covered with barium sulphate is without 
action on hydrogen peroxide; but the red solution obtained from the 
blood globules, even aftor passing through a similar filter, disengages 
oxygon. Hsemoglobin is distinguished from fibrin and from tissues 
that act like it, in that it is capable, after coagulation by alcohol or 
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by boat, of being dried at 120® without losing its power of decom¬ 
posing hydrogen peroxide and becoming colourlobS. Tins plionomonou 
corresponds with a pi’ofound chemical reaction, and tlio oxygen disen¬ 
gaged is due to an action analogous to those observed by Thcnard, 
in which the action of hydrogen peroxide on sugar and starch gave 
rise to both oxygen and carbonic anhydride at the same time. Blood 
contains two causes for this decomposition, the mici’oaymas and 
lisomoglobin, and if hydrogen peroxide is over formed in the blood 
it is immediately employed in effecting transformations similar to 
those described. B. B. 

Rattlesnake Poison. By H. H. Croft (Ohem, News; 46 ^ 105).— 
A favourite antidote for rattlesnake poison, in Mexico, is a strong solu¬ 
tion ol iodine in potassium iodido. The author has tested some of the 
poison itself with this solution, and finds that a light brown amor¬ 
phous precipitate is formed, the insolubility of which explains the 
benoticial action of the antidote. When iodine cannot be readily 
obtained, a solution of potassium iodido, to which a few drops of ferric 
chloride has been added, can perhaps be used as an antidote to snake 
poison; it is a very convenient lest for alkaloids. D. A. L. 

Physiological Action of ^-Collidine. By Marotjs and 0. de 
OONIXCK (Bull. Soo, Ohm. [2], 37, 457).-“@-coIlidine exerts a strong 
poisonous action, and in this respect has no analogy with tbe cinchonine 
from which it is derived. Subcutaneous injection of 0*05—0T5 gram 
produce general and progressive weakness, with paralysis of the psycho- 
motor centres. Beflex motions are not affected, with the exception of 
that of the cornea, which is destroyed. The blood pressure diminishes, 
the cardiac muscle becomes weaker and weaker, the temperature 
decreases, and the heart stops from diastole. 

Weak doses produce a temporary effect charactorisod by the same 
symptoms. Tlio alkaloid is eliminated by the organs of secretion, 
which it excites, and the organisms roassiirao their normal fund ions. 
The reflex action of the cornea, however, does not rot am. 

C. H. B. 


Chemistry of Vegetalhle Physiology and Agriculture. 


Influence of Alcohol on the Development of Yeast. By M. 
Hatduok (Bied, Oentr,, 1882, 635—037).—Prom this contmuatioa of 
former experiments (Abstr., 1882, 701) we learn that the presence of 
alcohol retards the development of yeast, and that fermentation 
proceeds more slowly in proportion as the amount of alcohol originally 
present is greater. B. W. F, 
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Nature and Formation of Dextran, By E. B\uer (Bied. 
Centr., 1882, 630).—The microscopic appearance of the organisms 
which induce the formation of doxtran is described, and it is stated 
that mucus fermentation can occur only in neutral or slightly alkaline 
solutions; it does not occur, therefore, in the fermentation of must, 
as much acid is present; but it does occur in the fermentation of 
molasses, owing to the presence of alkali in small quantity. 

E. W. P. 

Elimination of Oxygen from Plant Cells. By T. W. Ekgel- 
MANN (Bled, Gentr,, 1882, 673).—By means of his bacteria method 
(Abstr., 1882, 335) and with a microspectroscope, the author finds 
that the action of the light between the B and C lines is the most 
intense, and not, as according to other authors, in the vellow. 

E. W. P. 

Elimination of Carbonic Anhydride by Plants in Absence 
of Oxygen. By W. P. Wilson (Bied. Oenfr., 1882, 674).—Diminu¬ 
tion of the amount of oxygen admitted to plants is accompanied by a 
reduction in the quantity of carbonic anhydride expired. For example, 
in air, La^inus luteus expmed 5*7 00^ in the first half-hour, whereas 
in hydrogen only 1’5 CO^. Plants, whether in air or in hydrogen, are 
not influenced by the presence or absence of light. E. W. P. 

Action of Various Gases, especially Nitrous Oxide, on Plant 
Cells. By W. Detmeb (Bied. Uentr., 1882, 675—677).—Seeds of 
Pisum satiomh and Tritioim vulgare cannot germinate in puro nitrous 
oxide, but they do not lose tho power of germinating afterwards in 
air, if they be not kept too long in the former gas; still to a certain 
extent harm is inflicted on the embryo, reducing its energy and the 
intensity of evolution, and this reduction in its activity is the greater 
the longer it has been in contact with the gas, and tho higher tho 
temperature. Seeds can germinate in a mixture of air and nitrous 
oxide, but the growth ceases as soon as tho free oxygon Is absorbed, and 
decomposition of nitrous oxide never occurs. ITolioiropic motion does 
not take place, neithoi* do etiolated plants become green in nitrous oxide. 
Those observations were also made when tho atmosphere consisted of 
pure hydrogen or carbonic anhydritlo. Chloroform vapour kills ger¬ 
minating plants, or at least stops their growth, breathing however, 
still continues. Dead cells do not breathe, so that inspiration is 
dopendout on the presonco of living protoplasm; but it sometimes 
occurs that carbonic anhydride is eliminated from dead plants: this 
must be due to tlio action of lower but live organisms acting on tho 
dead cellulose matter. E. W. P, 

Influence of tbe Electric Light on the Development of 
Plants. By P, P. Di^HfiRAiN (Annales Agronowiq^m, 7, 551—575).— 
The author’s experiments were made at the Palais dTndustrio during 
the Electric Exhibition of August, 1881. A greenhouse was cou- 
struotod and divided into two compartments, one of wliioh was glassed 
with blackened perfectly opaque glass, whilst tho other was exposed 
to the ordinary diffused daylight of the Exhibition building, l^ho 
darkened chamber was illuminated continuously, night and day, by a 
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2000-candle arc-light from a Qrammo machine, driven hj an Otfo gns- 
engino. The iraubparont chamber was illuminated at night only by 
the electric light. Fiv^o sorios of comparative observations were made, 

VIZ.:— 

1. Plants exposed night and day to the electric light alone. 

2. Plants oxposc'd during the day to the diffuse daylight of the 
Palais, and during the night to the electric light. 

3. Plants living during the day in the open air, and receiving the 
electric illumination at night, 

4. Plants passing the day in the diffuse daylight of the Palais, and 
the night in darkness. 

5. Plants living normally in a garden. 

The plants submitted to experiment wore barley, ffax, beans, and a 
number of garden and greenhouse plants. 

Action of tho Unprotected Light .—At the end of seven days the naked 
oloctnc light was seen to have an injurious effect both on those plants 
which wore constantly subjected to it, and in a less degree on those 
which wore exposed to it dmnng tho night only. The leaves blaokonod, 
withered, and dropped off; the injury was confined to tho epidermal 
layers, and was duo to the direct impact of the luminous racliatiouB 
(and not to the formation of nitrogen oxides) ; for where one loaf was 
partly shaded by another, a sharp line was photographically im¬ 
pressed. 

Experiments on EJodea canadmtsis, submerged in flasks of water, 
showed that whilst the diffuse daylight of the building was unable to 
cause decomposition of carbonic anhydride and evolution of oxygon, 
the direct rays of the olcotric light were able to do so, about as much 
oxygon being obtained during an exposure of four or five days and 
nights to the electiic light as could bo obtained in an hour or so in 
bright sunlight. At tho end of 15 days tho ai’c lights were oiicIoscmI 
in globes of transparent glass, Siemens’ jnat published oxporirnentH 
having shown that tho injurious action of tho direct radiations was 
thoroby modified. 

Aition of iho l*rotecUtl Light —A number of fresh and uninjured 
plants wore placed in tho groenhouso, and in addition sowings nf 
barley, oats, peas, maize, beans, which had just appeared above the 
ground. All ilio seedlings exposed exclusively to the olecirie light 
perished .sooner or later, and tlie leaves of some of thorn were blackened 
as with tho naked light. Tho mature plants, on tho other hand, oon^ 
tinned to vegetate, but in no case, save a plant of barley, were iiowors 
and seeds produced, the vegetation being purely foliacoous. The 
barley grains wore normal, and germinated on being sown. The 
electric light employed was clearly insufficient by itself to determine 
the assimilation of any considerable quantity of mafcorial; direct expe¬ 
riments also proved that it is not more powerful in exciting trans¬ 
piration of water, a leaf exposed to it giving off in an hour only about 
one-fiftieth of the quantity of water evaporated under similar circum¬ 
stances in sunlight. As the evaporation of water by fcho leaves is one 
of the chief agencies in causing the migration of material necessary 
for the maturation of seed, the failure of the plants to produce flowers 
and seeds receives its explanation. It is known that yellow and rc‘d 
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rays are most powerful in causing transpiration, whilst the electric 
light is particularly rich in blue and violet rays. The author considers 
the electric light employed as too feeble to allow of any conoluhion as to 
the necessity of a nocturnal rest to plants. It was, however, evident 
that the electric illumination during the night was advantageous to 
those plants which passed the day in the rather feeble diffused day¬ 
light of the palace. In a third series of experiments, the intensity of 
the electric light was practically augmented by placing the plants 
nearer the lamp. The experiment was again fatal to young seedlings 
receiving the electric light exclusively, but many of the hardier and 
more mature plants survived, although the leaves of some were 
blackened by their too great proximity to the light; and again the 
nocturnal electric illumination was decidedly favourable to the plants 
which passed the day in the light of the palace. Tho author sums up 
his conclusions thus:— 

1. The electric arc-light emits radiations which are injurious to 
vegetation. 

2. Most of these radiations are arrested by colourless glass. 

3. The eleotinc light emits radiations powerful enough to maintain 
mature plants in vegetation for two months and a half. 

4. The beneficial radiations are not sufficiently powerful to cause 

the growth of germinating seeds, or to allow of the maturation of fruit 
in older plants. , J. M. H. M. 

Embryos of Ungerminated Rye. By K. Naohbauu (Monatsk 
Cliem., 3, 673—676).—Analyses of the sample of Eu&siau rye 
employed, and of the embryos carefully separated from it, gave the 
following results:— 


Water ... 

Kye. 

11-92 

Embryos. 

9-58 

Protein substances. 

14-12 

4212 

Pat.. 

1-16 

12-04 

Ash . 

1-C3 

4*4 i 

Gum, starch, dextrin, and! 

woody fibres.J 

Soluble matter.. 

71-17 

45-Jl 

Sp- gr. 

1-245 

1-13 


The especial object of tho investigation was to ascertain if the 
diastatic ferment observed in tho grain was contained in the embryo, 
which for this purpose was extracted by glycerol according to Grorup- 
Besanez’s method, but with negative results. * A, J. G*. 

Analyses of Indian Wood. By W. R. Oeipeb (Chew. News, 46, 
187).—After exposure to the sun, the woods chiofiy used for fuel have 
tho following composition' 
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Mango. 

Sal. 

Dliaka, 

Carbon. 

42-73 

43-58 

40-61 

Hydrogen.. 

5-70 

5-45 

6-11 

O + N . 

36-23 

88-09 

35-3() 

Ash . 

2-88 

1-24 

6-25 

Sand. 

2-27 

0-44 

1-00 

Water . 

9-60 

11-20 

11-67 


100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

Heat-units calc.") 




from analysis, 1 
not including [ 

. 3634 

3468 

3259 

sand.J 





During tlio rainy season, the wood contains about 20 per cent, of 
water; the boat-units for Sal would be 3054; tboroforo for equal 
weights coal has 2‘32 times the boating power of ordinary wood. 

E. W. P. 

Inorganic Constituents of some Epiphytic Ferns. By W, A. 
Dixon (/. Boy. 8oc, New South Wales^ 15, 175—183).—Tbo ferns 
examined Plat icy cerium grande, 1\ alcicorue, and As^plenium nidus, 

from the Clarence Eiver, and a specimen of the second from Now- 
castle, Tbo following table exhibits the results obtained by 

analysis of the ash of those ferns, tbo live fronds and the humus mass, 
consisting mainly of dead fronds mixed with rootlets, being analysed 
in each case. Contrary to what might have been expected from their 
modo of growth, the amount of ash m the growing fronds is quite as 
high as in the leaves of most plants; and those of Asylmiim nidus 
are rather rich in inorganic matter. Of PLaiyceriim alcicorue, two 
speciincnH wore examined, one growing on a rock, the other on a tree. 
The humus mass of the rock specimen contains a considerable 
qaantity of sand, consisting almost wholly of white quarts, IHio 
withered fronds and humus of the troo-plant contain copper oxi(l(', 
proceeding from the smoko of copper-works situated about thnui- 
quartors of a mile from the locality in which the fern grew. Ju the 
table, the sand and copper oxide liavo boon deducted. 

The higli percentage of sand in tho ashes of the humus masses, ns 
well as tho copper oxide in tho specimens from Neweastlo, show that 
tho ferns must obtain much of their inorganic matter in tho form of 
dust, as with the exception of P, alcicorne, which grew upon a x*oek, 
they could not obtain it directly. They are ail plants requiring (jon- 
sidorablo quantities of alkalis, and when these are dofioieni, tho grow¬ 
ing parts take up as much as possible from tho withered fronds and 
humns. The humus being partly composed of rootlets, must neces¬ 
sarily retain some of tho inorganic constituents. Thus P. alcicorne, 
growing upon a rock, is very deficient in potash and soda, and, as will 
be seen from tho table, has extracted almost the whole of those con¬ 
stituents from tho humus and dead fronds, and has made up for its 
deficiency of alkalis by assimilating a large quantity of magnesia, 
lime, and alumina. The same species from JSTowcaatlo contains more 
than double the quantity of alkalis, which it has removed cliictly from 
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ilie wiilierod froniln, but baa still left considerable quantities in them 
and in the liuimis, whilst, aliliouj^h lime and maf^nosia are present in 
the hnrans in p^roater abundance than in the other plant, the living 
plant has not taken up so much. P. grwnde seems to have had an 
abundant supply of all its constituents, whilst A. nidus has boon 
dciicient only in sodium salts, which it has removed completely fiom 
the humus. H. W. 

Percentage of Ash in the Sugar-cane. By W. Knop (Dingl 
pohjt. 245, 435).—The following is an analysis of a sample of 
Hugar-oanc from Pernambuco, tbe cano having been overgrown with 
fungi. It contained 80 per cent, of water. 100 parts of the dried 
substance gavo— 

SiOs. PA- SO 3 . Cl. KaO. Hap. CaO. MgO. 

0*81 0*0*7 0‘08 0*29 0*86 traces 0*0G 0*16 parts 

also traces of ferric and manganic oxides. 

It is a remarkable coincidence that the ash, although small in 
quantity, contains so largo an amount of magnesia and chlorine. 
Whether this peculiarity in the composition of the ash favours Iho 
spreading of fungoid disease cannot be ascertained without making a 
number of ash determinations of sound canes. D. B. 

Parasitic Diseases of Plants, and their Prevention. By L. 
Danger and others {BM, Cmtr., 1882, 615—619).—Cabbages and 
cauliflowers sutfer from a sudden fall in the temperature; the damage 
is due to rending of the epidermis cells, whereby the flow of sap 
is impeded. 

Sngar-boot is frequently destroyed by iho larvce of Atmarla 
Ihea/i'is or of Iho ceniipedo, which eat the rootlets, but so long as 
iho inner bundle of rootlets remains unattackod, the beets will 
flourish. To provide other food for these larvm, J. Kiilm rooom- 
monds that iho weeds shoitld bo allowed to grow up to the fifth 
leaf, and that the beet seed should bo iiickled with a mixture of 
5 paids of Tuagnesium sulphate dissolved hi 100 of walor, to which 
may be added i part of phenol. UeHS defl(;nbcs the slightly known 
larva of Hllpha Tetlcnlaia., which destroys the cotyledon leaves; tluB 
larva prefers, however, to food on Atriplejt, and the Ohono- 

podiat'om, which should therefore be carefully woodod out. 

Priilioux describes a fungoid growth belonging to the Discomyeotes, 
which attacks beans, hemp, clover, carrots, and chicory, Tho un¬ 
usable portion of these plants should be burnt, and not phiccd in 
compost heaps. G. Kreiss states that all plants of berberry, bnok- 
tborn, blaokbeny. and several belonging to Boraginacea? should ])e 
removed from the neighbourhood of fields bearing grain, as these 
plants harbour the germs of Aooidium, which produces rust in the 
grain. B. W, P. 

Vine Diseases, and Remedies. By P. v. THflMiiiN and others 
(Bied. Oentr^i 1882, 688—690).—Thiiraen recommends a mixture 
containing one-twelfth road dust, one-twolfth ferrous sulphate, and 
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•five-sixtlis gypsum as a remedy against Peronospora viUcola, the 
winter spores of which Prillieux has found on leaTes to the number 
of 200 per square mm. of surface. Clisscy bums all portions of tho 
vines affected with Spliaceloma ampelmnm. Thiimen describes the 
appearance of a new disease, called in France ‘‘Aubernage,*’ which is 
produced by Sphaerella pampinL J. Kiibler describes the effects of 
disease produced in Switzerland by Oicada or Typhlociba vitis. 

E. W. P. 

Diseases of Sugar-beet. By J. Kuhn and H. Joulib (Pied. Oentr,, 
1882, 607—612).—Various methods were tried for the destruction oi 
nematodes, which destroy sugar-beet. The most satisfactory plan is 
to sow some fine-rooted variety of garden-cabbage, or the same mixed 
with cress. The nematodes feed on this, and the larvae then remaining 
may bo burnt when this supplementary crop is removed, which should 
be in about 30 days after brairding. 

Experiments show that this method relieves a soil of beet-sickness. 
Joulie has noticed that sugar-beet does not thrive on reclaimed forest 
lands without tho addition of manures containing potash, such as 
farmyard dung, &c.; the roots being feeble and wanting in sugar, and 
the leaves weakly. The ash of these weak roots on analysis shows that 
potash is decidedly in too small a quantity, and consequently the plant 
is enfeebled. E. W. P. 

Composition of Fodders, By A. Pbtbrmann (Died. 1882, 
642).—Tables of analyses of a dozen kinds of fodder. 

Specific Gravity of Cereal Grains. By Drbchsleb (Pied. 
Oentr,, 1882, 715).—The sp. gr. of cereal grains has no connection 
with their agricultural value, which is determined by their absolute 
weight, the heavier corns producing the highest yield. To estimate 
the actual weight, it is necessary to weigh at least 400 grains. It has 
been found, from an extended series of experiments, that 100 grains of 
winter rye, wheat, and oats weigh 4 grams, and 100 grains of barley 
6 grams. B. 'W, P, 

Composition of Malt from 1877 Barley. (BM. Oenir,^ 1882. 
632—634.)—Tables showing tho composition of the original and 
malted barley from various districts, as also of tho ash of the barley 
and malt. Malt contains more lime than barley. E. W. P, 

Cotton Cake. By A. Rbnottabd (Amahs Aprommicjiues, 7, 511 — 
524).—Since 1872 the consumption of cotton cake in France has boon 
extending, and it is now largely used for feeding cattle. In 1880 tho 
amount of cotton cake imported was 446,467 kilos., and of cotton 
seed 21,588,363 kilos. In the same year the quantity of cotton cake 
exported (almost entirely to England) was 2,704,807 kilos. Tho chief 
supply, both of cake and seed, is derived from Egypt, Turkey, and 
Italy, very little coming into Franco from the United States. 
England, on the other hand, imports cotton cake ohiclly from the 
United States, and cotton seed chiefly from Egypt, The ootton-sood 
oil, expressed at Marseilles and Rouen, is used by painters and varnish 
makers, and in soap making. Tho extraction of this oil on a 
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moroial scale dates froin 18C0, before which time ynsi heaps arenmn- 
latcd aacl perished on the cotton plantations; at the present day the 
seed is often more profitable to the planter for its oil and oil-cahe tlian 
for its cotton, of which it contains only abont 25 per cent, by weit^ht. 
In the United States, the cotton-seed harvest takes place in Ootob(*x‘ 
and November, and the seed, after having been carefully gatliored by 
women, is spi’oad out to dry until bard to the teeth: the cotton wool 
is then separated from the remainder of the seed by suitable maeliines. 
The earlier seeds are of inferior quality to those gathered later in the 
season; they are more watery, the kernel is greener and softoi', the 
cotton less easily removed, and they are apt to bo crushed by the 
deoorticators : the oil obtained from them eoniains more water, rosin, 
and mucilage, clarifies with difficulty and easily becomes rancid. In 
order to extract the oil, the seeds are screened, crushed bctwooTi iluiod 
rollers, ground into a paste which is heated in an oven to coagulate 
the albumin; then submitted to a pressure (in England) of 85()01bs. 
per square inch in a hydraulic press. The greater part of the oil is 
extracted at the first pressure, which lasts five minutes; the cakes 
are then crushed, with addition of 5 per cent, water, dried by steam- 
heat, and re-pressed; the pressing is sometimes repeated a third iimo, 
after which the cake does not retain more than 9—10 per cent, of oil. 
The cakos are finally trimmed and allowed to dry for about 20 days, 
when they become hard enough for transport. IVonch cotton ca kos 
are generally square, 36 X 35 X 0*5 contimotro, and weigh 2*4 kilos. 
There are throe qualities;— 

1. Goffovy, so called because they contain diHris of cotton. The 
Syrian cakes contain more cotton than the Catanian. 

2. Browih, Levantine or Aloxaudrxau cakes are made from Egyp¬ 
tian seed, and are free from cotton. 

3. Furijkd cako, made at Marseilles, and consisting of tho brown 
cake deprived of a poi’tion of tho husks by a summary moihod. 

In England, the only qualities arc rough or common cotton (‘uko 
(answering to ibe toi\,rieanx 6rwZ.s), and decorticated cotton cako, wliioh 
is unknown in Franco. 

Onbtonij (Jake has a deep-brown colour and granular fra<}iure, 
showing fibres of cotton. 



Catanian, 

Syriau, 

Water . 

,... 8*4 

7-4 

Oil. 

r »-2 

6-92 

Organic matter .... 

.... 79-81 

80-33 

Ash ... 

0-69 

6-28 


100-00 

100-00 

Nitrogen . 

• • • • S’23 

2-86 

Phosphoric acid .... 

2-02 

1-12 


Cottony cako is cbiefiy used in tho south of Prance as manure. If 
given to stock, the cotton-fibres arc apt to collect into balls which 
obstruct the intestinos* Cottony cako is sometimes adulterated with 
earthy matter. 
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Brown Oahe ,—The fresh cake has a greenish colour which becomes 
brown with age. The fracture shows a large number of hard, black 
fragments of the testaceous covering of the seed. It is used solely 
for feeding stock, in admixture with pulped potatoes or mangel, and 
with hay or chaff after maceration for 12 hours. It is never given to 
pigs. In England and America, it has to a considerable extent taken 
the place of linseed cake. Cotton cake should never be boiled, for it 
then developes an essential oil which animals dislike. 


Composition. 


Water . 10*98 

Oil..... (5*09 

Organic matter . 7?*03 

Ash . C*00 

100*00 

Nitrogen. 4*03 

Phosphoric acid . 2*07 


Burifiad Cahe is yellow, sprinkled with numerous dark spots. 
Cattle like it better than the preceding, and it is oxceilent for fatten¬ 
ing, and, above all, for producing milk, being preferred even to rape 
cake for this purpose. 

Composition. 


Water . 11*20 

Oil.. 4 80 

Organic matter . 78*70 

Ash . 5*28 


100*00 


Nitrogen . 4*43 

Phosphoric acid. 1*90 


Becorfirated Gotton Cake has a palc-yollow colour, and is made 
only in England and America. Tlio Beods are crushed by decorticatot*s 
and the husks then winnowed froux the kernels, which arc ground to 
meal and then made into cakes in tlio ordinary manner. T'ho husks 
are used to make paper. The cakes ai'O liot })rossod only when the oil 
is to bo used for industrial piirposos j virgin oil fur use at table is 
always obtained by pressing in the cold. 

In the United States, a salad oil is obtained by cold pressing equal 
parts of sesame meal and cotton-seed meal. The somi-solid fat, wliich 
is a bye-product in this operation, is used for making artihcnil Ixuttcr. 

Ordinary 


Water... 

decorticated 
cotton cako. 

9*52 

Cold-pressed 

(Voclcker). 

9*08 

Hot-pressed 

(Voelcker). 

9*28 

Oil . 

11-58 

19-34 

26-05 

Organic matter.... 

73-27 

64-2 

66-62 

Ash. 

()'C3 

7-38 

8-06 

Nitrogen.. * 

100-00 

7-C4 

lOO-UO 

6-93 

100-00 

6-58 
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ABSTRACTS OF OHIMIOAL PAPFRwS* 


Tho varieties of cotton cake in tKo markc't vary so inncli in coin, 
position, that buyers should always retmiro a spocMluMtion and 
guarantee of quality. d* M. II. M, 

Cultivation of Lupines, By J. Ko^un (??/ed. ("Vv/Zr., 1H82, f)42). 
—Continuous cropping with lupines cannot bo carried on Dn* more 
than 5-10 years. ^ ^ K. W. 1>. 

Potato Culture. By A, LnYDUBCKFR and others (Bml. Covtr,, 
1882, 598—605).—Lcydheckcr finds that the besi yield of polnio(‘S is 
obtained by removal of the side eyes rather than of t he end eyes, wh(‘ilier 
the sots be planted shallow or deep; also that deep sotting lowers tho 
yield of tubers and haulms. E. Wolluy having planted potatoes, of 
which tho sots wore half-potatoos eufc cither along tlio long diameter 
or short diameter, found that iJio pointed half produec'd the highest, 
tho other half the lowest yield; that the tubers from tho pointcnl sets 
wore larger than those produced from medium-sized whole sets ; and 
that largo whole sets gave a larger yield than halved potatoes. Tlio 
rest of this article consists of tal3les merely showing tlie yields and 
percentage of starch of varieties of potatoes grown by several oxporL- 
monters. E. W. P. 

Sugar-beet Culture. By W. and others (Bled, Oenfr,, 

1882, 594—598).—Eimpau notices that tho earlier tho beet is sowji, 
the greater will be tho number of young shoots, and that tlioir growth is 
aided by the cold frosty nights of March; also that a greater number of 
shoots will bo thrown up if tho seed he planted deep. Pi’oni Prance it 
is rcpoi'tcd that it is best to plant deep, as tho porcontage of sugar is 
then higher, and that the shallow-sown roots gonorally grow np forked. 
Dosproz reports that tho beets with compact flesh an<l wririkU'd skin 
contain a higher percentage of sugar than other kinds. E. W*. P. 

Cultivation of the Sugar-beet. Py A. liADCfUKAU (Atninle^ 
Aijroiioiniqin*^^ 7, 575—587).—In this paper are d(‘tailod tlu^ resulls of 
oxporinunds caniod out in 1880. Tho manuring expiTimenis are ilio 
only ones of chemical iuierest. 

IMio soil of tho (‘xperimontal plots has received no manure for many 
years, and is remarkable as being quite destitute of phosphoric lun'd. 
Sample taken to a depth of 40 cm. contaiiu'd per (‘(sil.’'—none; 
N as NHi, 0 012; organic N, 0*005; nitric IS", 0*022 (iota! K, 0*099); 
K,0, 0*0B5; CaO, 0*870; MgO, 0*161; AhO, and ;h2:>9; J^a.O, 
0*084; 01, 0*091; SO^, traces. 

Niirogenoii<f Manures .—Those wore employed iu equivalent (junnii- 
ties, at the rate of 200 kilos, nitrogen per hectare, tho nha of (nick 
experimental plot being one ** aro/’ Tho leather used in ex])(n‘imont 
ISTo. 9 had been torrotiod by superheated steam. The “azotino’’ used 
in No. 9 is prepared by the action of steam on torrefied wool-wasio 
(An7iales^ Agronomigues^ 7, 28), and contains organic nitrog(m in a 
soluble form; it can bo bought at 2 francs per kilo, of contained N. 
The trimethylainine of No. 10 is produced by the destructive distilla¬ 
tion of certain beet-distillery residues, and is sold as a brown, btwlly 
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smelling liquid, containing about 10 per cent, nitrogen, at a price 
equivalent to 1*50 francs per kilo, of ISi i the principal results are 
embodied in the annexed table. 


Manure. 

N 

per cent, 
of 

Manure. 

Kilos. 

Manure 

per 

hectare. 

Kilos. 

Beet 

per 

hectare. 

Kilos. 

Sugar 

per 

hectare. 

1. Unmanured... 



32,400 

8292 

2. Ammomum sulphate. 

20 -8 

960 

47,4.00 

4569 

3. Sodium nitmte. 

15 ‘8 

1265 

5i,800 

5310 

4. Potasbimu nitmte... 

13*33 

1500 

51,200 

4392 

6. Ai'achida cake. 

7*27 

2750 

62,400 

5622 

6. Wool refuse. 

4*54 

4410 

40,600 

4925 

7. Torrefied wool. 

3*30 

6660 

60,100 

4954 

8. Torrefied leather.. 

6*07 

8330 

48,100 

5334 

9. Azotine... 

9‘20 

2170 

60,100 

5775 

10. Trimethylamine.. 

9*56 

2090 j 

43,600 

4X07 


Tbe seed was sown on April 7tb, and tbe roots lifted November 13tb. 

These experiments show clearly the superiority of nitrate of soda to 
sulphate of ammonia, and oven to nitrate of potash (for this soil), and 
the value of the organic nitrogen in such manures as arachida cake, 
wool refuse, and azotine. 

PhospliatiG Manures, —The quantity of each was so adjusted as to 
represent 100 kilos, phosphoric anhydride per hectare. To the super¬ 
phosphate in No. 5 was added the same quantity of ammonium sul¬ 
phate as was used in No. 2 of the preceding experiments. 


i 

Manure. 

PP. 

per cent, 
of 

Mauuro. 

Kilos. 
Mnn\ir© 
per ! 
hectare. 

Kilos. 

Boot 

per 

liG(‘tare. 

ICilos. 

Sugar 

per 

hectare. 

1. TJnmanured .................. 



32, too 
33,800 
33,400 
44,700 

j- 55,400 

3292 

2, Ai'rleunos phopphai -. -.. t . * 

34 ‘8 

280 

310 

750 

J 750 

1 960 

35<>6 

3610 

4559 

5246 

3. Burgundy phosphate. 

29 *6 

4. Superphosphate.. 

33*5 

6. S uperphosphate and ammonium 
sulphate. 

]■ 13-6 


J. M. H. M. 


Nitrification in Soils. By R. W^ARnraTON (Bied. Geutr,, 1882, 
660—663; from Jour, 8oe, Arts, 1882, 532—544) .—The following 
table represents the average quantity of nitrogen as nitrates in tho 
drainage-water which flowed from depths of 20 and 60 inches of un¬ 
manured and uncultivated soil at Roihamsted during tho years 1877— 
1882 z*-— 
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Rainfall in inches. 

Drainage 
in inches from 

Nitrogen as nitrates 

in 1,000,000. 

Kilos, per aero. 

20 ins. 

60 ins. 

20 ins. 

60 ins. 

20 ins. 

60 ins. 

January. 

1*67 

1*26 

1*34 

9*8 

11*1 

1-35 

1*51 

Februaiy .... 

2-85 

2-74 

2 39 

8*6 

9 8 

2 39 

2*38 

Marcli . 

1*36 

0-53 

0*61 

6 0 

9*2 

0*32 

0-57 

April. 

2-51 

1*03 

1 33 

9*5 

9T 

1 00 

1*13 

May. 

2*68 

0*63 

0 68 

11 *6 

11*5 

0-74 

0*86 

J une. 

2 62 

0*56 

0-62 

9 3 

10 5 

0*54 

0*66 

July. 

3*04 

0-76 

0*68 

16 *4 

14-2 

1*25 

0*98 

August. 

4*20 

1*86 

1*64 

15*9 

11 0 

3*01 

2*31 

September ... 

2*83 

1*23 

1 11 

17-2 

13 3 

2*15 

l-Sl 

October . 

2-95 

1*68 

1*50 

15 -5 

13*0 

2 66 

1*99 

November ... 

3-38 

2*63 

2*40 

11-8 

11*8 

3 05 

2*89 

December.... 

2-51 

2*01 

2*01 

8-9 

0*9 

1*82 

2*21 

Total.... 

32*50 

16*83 

16*34 

11 8 

11*05 

20 17 

19-09 


The greatest amount is eliminated during the summer and autumn 
period, the summer being the season when nitrification proceeds most 
rapidly. The analyses of drainage of fallows, at a depth of 27 inches, 
show a loss of nitx’ate nitrogen amounting to about 26 kilos, per acre; 
but although the nitrates are formed in the upper portion of the soil, 
rain has carried them down, and they appear in lai'gor quantities in 
the second 9 inches of soil below the surface. The conclusions drawn 
from these and other analyses are, that so long as the winter is not 
wet, no great loss of nitrates occurs,Jbut that nearly all are removed if 
the winter he otherwise, consequently tbo crops will suficr. To avoid 
this loss, it is recommended that some rapid growing crop, mnstnnl, 
ho sown during the summer; this will retaiu tlio nitraics, and convert 
them into an insoluble form which can then he utilised by the crop 
sown during the winter months. hJ. W. P. 

Nitrification in the Soil. By MauiiS-Davv (Biatl Ceutr., 1882, 
003).—Water containing 20 Gmgrm. N as ammonia, and 0*8 as niirales, 
was brought in contact with a mixture of sand and flint; 31 litres of 
this water appeared after its passage through the soil (in 31 days) as 
25*2 litres clear water, which contained only 1*7 mgi’m. N as ammonia, 
but 21*5 mgrm. per litre N as nitrates. In another experiment rye¬ 
grass was allowed to grow in the soil, and was watered wiili the same 
w'ater, which, after its passage through, contained only 0*8 mgrm. N 
as ammoma, and 20*5 mgrm. N as nitrates per litre; neaily all the 
phosphoric acid present in the water was absorbed. B. W, P. 

Comparative Mamaring Experiments. By A. Salfilld (BmL 
Cenir., 1882, 585—587).—At throe different stations on sandy soils, 
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the effects of varions combinations of lime, kainite and bono-moal with 
Chili saltpetre, <fcc., were tried on oats, grass, and rye. Kainite and 
lime alone were nowhere found to be a financial success, but mixtures 
of kainite and bone-meal with a little saltpetre, and of kainite with 
Mejillones phosphate gave satisfactory returns. E. W. P. 

Influence of the State of Division of Manures on their Action, 
By P. Wagner (BM, Centr., 1882, 665).—With the exception of 
sodium nitrate, all manures should be in a fine state of division, 
whereby they can be more readily absorbed by the soil. Even super¬ 
phosphates, when finely ground, produce better crops than the same 
in a coarse state of division, as experiments on peas show (Comp. 
Abstr., 1882, 90, 550). E. W. P. 

Manuring Potatoes with Potassium Nitrate. By Edler 
{Bied, Gentr,, 1882, 577—580).—In previous communications from 
the agricultural station at Gottingen, it was shown that the use of 
potassium nitrate raised the yield above that produced by sodium 
nitrate, that both manures produce lai’ger tubers, and that with potash 
manures the disease was less than with the sodium compound. More¬ 
over it was shown that the percentage of starch was lowered by sodium 
nitrate, but not by the potassium salts. Tho experiments have been 
continued during the two succeeding seasons (1880 and 1881), but 
owing to the had season of 1880 the results obtained were incon¬ 
clusive ; the season of 1881, however, was more favourable, and tho 
results obtained corroborate those obtained in 1879. Potash saltpetre 
distinctly increased the total yield, as also the yield of largo tubers, 
and it did not lower the percentage of starch in the large tubers, 
whereas sodium nitrate did; the percentage of starch in the medium 
and small-sized tubers grown on tho unmanured plots, was, however, 
higher than that contained in tho corresponding sized tubers, but 
which had been manured. Tho application of potassium nitrate was 
also a financial success. E. W. P, 

Composition of Pig Dung. By G. Lbcotftkux (BM, 

1882, 640).—According to Gassond, pig dung consists of water 80'57 
per cent., N 0*711, P^Os 0*187, KiO 1*859. Tho pigs were tod with 
barley and potatoes, and tho production of the manure cost 7*11 M per 
1000 kilos. Tho value of tho manure, calculated from tho market 
prices of its components, was 24*66 M per 1000 kilos, (7T1 kilos. N 
=14*22 M, 1*87 P«Ofi = 1*52 M, 18*59 ^20=^ 8*92 M), consequently 
there was a gain of 17*5 M per 1000 kilos. B. W. P. 

Analysis of Mud from the Mouth of the Eider. (Bled. 
Gentr,^ 1882, 639.) 


Hydrochloric acid extract of the air-dried mud. 


CaO. 

CaO combined 
with GOg. 


PA- 

so,. 

4*89 

4*42 

0-15 

BSm 

0*18 

4*09 

3*63 

0 07 


0‘06 
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II 3 O. K. Cl. Loss on ignition. 

1. 2-91 0-26 0-56 8-8H 

II. 0-79 0-10 0-09 3-25 


I. Witlim harbour of Toning. II. Outside harbour. 

E. W. P. 

Mineral Phosphates on Arable Soil. By L. Guillaume 
(^Anmles Agronomiqms, 7,587—591).—Experiments wore undertaken 
by tke author to test Delidrain’s statement that sods containing loss 
than 0‘04 per cent, of phosphoric anhydride are benefited by the 
addition of mineral phosphate. D4h4ram considers that most arable 
soils which have been cultivated for a long time with the aid of farmyard 
manure, are by that means sufficiently supplied with assimilable phos¬ 
phoric acid, and that addition of mineral phosphate is useless. The 
soil on which the author’s experiments were conducted is a loam of 
jurassic origin, and has been for a long time under cultivation and in 
receipt of a large dressing of farmyard manure. It contains 0*05 per 
cent, phosphoric anhydride, 3*61 per cent, calcium carbonate, and a 
considerable amount of ferric oxide. The experimental plots were 
fifteen in number, each of 1 acre, and a mineral phosphate from 
Auxois was used, containing *24 per cent. P 2 O 6 . 

The results, per hectare, are annexed:— 



Unmanured. 

15,000 
kilos, farm¬ 
yard 
manure. 

15,000kilos, farm¬ 
yard manure 
and 1,000 kilos, 
phosphate. 

1. Wheat (Bordeaux)— 




Straw. 

4,900 Hlos. 

6,600 

5,700 

Gram. 

708 „ 

1,696 

1,760 

3 Oats (Yellow Flanders)— 

Straw .. 

4,900 „ 

6,000 

6,950 

Gram... 

2,641, „ 

3,256 

8,397 

3. Maizo... 

16,200 „ 

17,360 

17,800 

(cut green August 22nd) 

4. Potatoes . 

160 hectolitres 

265 

240 

5. Beet . 

26,400 kilos. 

27,600 

27,900 


Thus, in no case was the increase sufficient to cover the cost of the 
mineral phosphate applied. The author intends to repeat the experi¬ 
ments with superphosphates. J, M. H. M. 


Analytical Chemistry. 

A New Condensation Hygrometer. By A. Obova (OompL rend,, 
94,1514—1616).—The hygrometers nowiu use are subject to several 
causes of errors more or less considerable. To obviate these, the author 
has contrived an instrument consisting of a tube of higlily polished 
nickel, closed at each end by discs of glass, one clear, the other ground. 
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ThrongH this tube the air is slowly drawn, and the moment of depo¬ 
sition of moisture can be very sharply observed by viewing the inte¬ 
rior of the tube through a lens. The cooling is effected by passing a 
current of air through bisulphide of carbon contained in a vessel 
surrounding the tube. E/. R. 

Direct Estimation of Chlorine in Presence of Bromine and 
Iodine. By Gr. Yortmann (Monatsh. Ghem., 3, 510—530).—Two years 
ago the author published a short notice on the detection of chlorine in 
presence of bromine and iodine, depending on the reactions of chlo¬ 
rides, bromides, and iodides with the peroxides of lead and manganese, 
in presence of acetic acid of various degrees of dilution (Abstr., 1880, 
509) ; and more recently he has given a sketch of the application of 
these reactions to quantitative analysis (^5^tZ., 1882, p. 1230). lu the 
present paper, the reactions concerned in these processes are more 
fully discussed, and the methods of estimation are described in 
detail, and illustrated by numerous examples. 

Estimation of Chlorine in Fresenee of Bromine. —^When the quantity 
of bromine present is but small, it is sufficient to heat the mixture of 
chloride and bromide with lead dioxide and acetic acid of 2—3 per 
cent, two or three times on the water-bath. With larger quantities 
of bromine, complete separation is somewhat difficult; the method of 
effecting it will be further considered in connection with the separation 
of chlorine from bromine and iodine together. 

Bsiimation of Ghlorine in Prese^ice of Iodine. —This is effected in the 
same manner as in the last case, load dioxide being used when the 
quantity of iodide present is but small, manganese dioxide being pre¬ 
ferable when it is large. In this case also, the evaporation with dilute 
acetic acid must be repeated several times. The expulsion of the 
iodine may be accelerated by first boiling the liquid for a few minutes 
in a small flask; this, however, can be done only when lead dioxide is 
employed, as the use of manganese dioxide quickly gives rise to 
violent })crcuBaive ebullition. In the latter case, the liquid must be 
heated in a beaker on the water-bath, while a stream of air is passed 
through it. Tho estimations come out sharp, evou when largo quan¬ 
tities of iodine are present. In using lead dioxide when small quan¬ 
tities of chlorine arc to bo cfatimatcd in prosouco of much iodine, 
the results are apt to come out too high. 

Estimation of Bromine in Presenoe of Iodine. —^This estimation isvety 
easily performed by evaporating down tho mixture of bromide and 
iodide with manganese dioxide and dilute acetic acid several times on 
the water-bath, the evaporation being accelerated, if desired, by pass¬ 
ing a stream of air through the liquid. 

Estimation of Ghlorine in Presence of Bromine and Iodine together.-^ 
This may be effected either by boiling with lead dioxide and dilute 
acetic acid, whereby the iodides and bi*omides are decomposed simul¬ 
taneously ; or by first expelling the iodine by evaporating down with 
manganese dioxide and acetic acid, and then the bromine by repeating 
this operation after addition of load dioxide. In operating by the 
first method, the mutual action of iodine and bromine gives rise to 
the formation of iodic acid, to prevent which, as far as possible, it is 
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advisable to add tlie load oxide to tbe boiling solution by small portions 
at a time. The liquid having been boiled for about half an hour*, and 
the water as it evaporates renewed from time to time, the dissolved lead 
is precipitated by hydrogen sulphide, without previous filtration ; and 
the liquid, after being once more treated with hydrogen sulphide, is 
warmed for some time on the water-bath and filtered. The filtote is 
then evaporated to complete dryness on the water-bath, the residue 
drenched with dilute acetic acid, and the liquid evaporated down after 
addition of a small quantity of lead dioxide. The evaporation to dry¬ 
ness is then once more repeated, the residue finally dissolved in water, 
and the chlorine precipitated from the filtrate by nitrate of silver. In 
working by the second of the methods above mentioned, the mixture 
of the halogen-compounds is several times evaporated down on tho 
water-bath with lead dioxide and acetic acid, and the chlorine in the 
residue is estimated in the usual way. This method is preferable to 
the former, in so far as it affects the expulsion of all the iodine and 
bromine without formation of oxy-acids, and may also afford the 
means of estimating these two halogens at the same time. Moreover, 
it gives more exact results than the first method; but on tho other 
hand it has the disadvantage that in decomposing the iodides by 
manganese dioxide, manganese passes into solution and is precipitated 
in the subsequent treatment with lead dioxide, in the form of manga¬ 
nese dioxide, or rather of a compound of this oxide with dioxide of 
lead, Mn02,4Pb02: this precipitate is difficult to wash, and it is 
only after prolonged treatment with boiling water that filtrates are 
obtained which no longer become opalescent on addition of silver 
nitrate. 

The numerous analyses given in the paper show that the method 
therein described is applicable in all oases to the sepamtion of chlorine 
fi’om bromine and from iodine. Moreover it gives satisfactory results 
in the estimation of relatively large quantities of chlorine in presence 
of small quantities of bromine. When on the other hand much 
bromine is present, the results, even with careful working, come out 
too high by several units per cent. 

Ifinally the author observes that it is not necessary to bring tho 
chlorine into combination with an alkali-raotal by decomposing tho 
lead chloride obtained in the process with potassium sulphate, inas¬ 
much as the entire process is performed with hot dilute solutions, and 
the solubility of the lead chloride is very considerably increased by 
the presence of the dilute acetic acid and solution of load acetate, so 
that an incomplete solution of the lead salt is not to be apprehended. 
The manganese dioxide and lead dioxide added in excess arc very easy 
to wash, and the filtrates after a short time give not the slightest 
turbidity with silver nitrate. 

The bromine or iodine given off in these processes of separating 
chlorides from bromides and iodides may be collected and estimated. 
With regard to the estimation of iodine in presence of chlorine or 
bromine, the author has already obtained satisfactory results. For 
bromine, the numbers hitherto obtained are less satisfactory; but ho 
hopes soon to arrive at more exact results, which may form the 
subject of a further communication, H. W. 
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Estimation of OarLonic Anhydride in the Air at Cape Horn. 

By A. Muntz and E. Aubin {Gompt, rovd., 94,1651).—The scientific 
mission to Cape Horn lias been provided with an apparatus for esti¬ 
mating the carbonic anhydride in the air. There are two s^hoei-iron 
aspirators, representing 300 litres of air; and drawn-out tubes con¬ 
taining potassium hydroxide are fixed in metallic cases, to guard 
them from accident, and are so arranged that they need not be re¬ 
moved from the cases when the air is being drawn through them. 

R. R. 

Estimation of Phosphoric Acid. By 0. v. n. Pfordten (Ber., 
15, 1929—1930).—This method depends upon the conversion of phos¬ 
phoric acid into ammonium phosphomolybdate, and subsequent esti¬ 
mation of the molybdenum (see p. 122). A. K. M. 

Estimation of Sulphur in Iron and Steel. By G. E. Crug (Oliem, 
News, 46, 199).—The method now recommended is more rapid and 
quite as accurate as that in which potassium chlorate and hydrochloric 
acid are employed; 100 grains of the metal are placed in n 10oz. flask, 
with oz. water, 1^ oz. hydrochloidc acid is added by means of a 
stoppered funnel *, the gas evolved is passed by means of tubes, &c., 
through an empty flask or test-tube (lo condense vapours) into a nitro¬ 
gen bulb containing ^ oz. hydrogen peroxide, and } oz. ammonia; 
when the action becomes sluggish heat is to be applied. After blow¬ 
ing air through, the contents of the nitrogen bulbs and the preceding 
condensing flask are washed out into a beaker, and barium chloride 
is added after acidifying the solution with hydrochloric acid and boil¬ 
ing. A blank experiment should be made with each new sample of 
hydrogen peroxide. The presence of copper has no influonco on the 
results. E. W. P. 

Estimation of Oxygen and Carbon in Iron. By A. Ijepbbur 
{Dmtjhfohjt. X, 245, 293).—The author found oxygen in many kinds 
of malleable iron, wrought iron containiiig ferrosoferrio oxide as a 
mixture pvincii)ally, whilst ingot iron contains ferrous oxide, either in 
the dissolved state or as an alh)y. The oxygen, especially in the lattei" 
case, has a marked iiiduenee on ilie proporfcit^s of tlu^ iron: lienee its 
dotei'mination in ingot iron is almost as important^as that of tlu' 
sulphur and phosplu)i*u8, Eor analysis, i*loan dryii*on filings fieo from 
fatty constituents should bo employed, Eor the removal of the last 
traces of moisture and organic matic’v, the filings are luxated in a 
current of pure dry nitrogen gas, obtained by luxating a mixture of 
1 pt. sodium nitrite, 1 pt. ammonium nitrate, 1 pt. potassium diehro- 
mate, and 10 pts. water, passing the gas through a solution of ferrous 
sulphate, and over red hot cop])er turnings, and finally drying it by 
means of phosphoric anhydride. The hydrogen gas is made from 
zinc and sulphuric acid. It is passed through soda-lyc and an 
alkaline solution of lead, then through a heated tube filled with plati¬ 
nised asbestos, and eventually dried over coucontratod sulphuric acid 
and phosphoric anhydxnde ; 15 grams of iron borings are placed in a 
porcelain boar, and pushed into a glass tube of which one end is 
connected by means of a T-pieco with the nitrogen and hydrogen 
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tubes, whilst tho other end is drawn out and communicates with the 
absorption-tube containing phosphoi'ic anhydride. In conimenciug 
the analysis, the tube with the copper turnings is heated, and a slow 
stream of nitrogen passed through the apparatus. After two hours tho 
tube with the iron borings is heated, nitrogen gas being passed over con¬ 
tinuously, in order to expel all volatile constituents. Tho absorption- 
tube is then attached to the apparatus, the current of nitrogen stopped, 
and liydrogen passed through. After 30—^5 minutes’ heating, tho 
apparatus is cooled slowly, hydrogen still being passed over. The 
absorption-tube is then removed, and after expelling the hydrogen 
in the tube by means of air dried over phosphoric anhydride, it is 
weighed. The porcelain boat and contents are also w^oighed, and tho 
weight of the oxygen of the water absorbed should agree with the 
loss in the weight of .the porcelain boat. Analyses of a variety of 
samples of iron are given, tho high percentage of oxygen in wrought 
iron being explained by the admixture of slag. The determination of 
oxygen is therefore said to afford a naeans of determining approxi¬ 
mately the quantity of slag present. For determining the oai‘bon, tho 
author recommends M’Greath and Ullgren’s method. D, B. 

Electrolytic Estimation of Zinc. By A, Millot (Bull. Soc. Ohm. 
[2], 37, 839—341).—2*5 grams of the mineral are di&solvcd in 50 c.o. of 
hydrochloric acid, and a small quantity of potassium chlorate is added 
to che boiling solution in order to precipitate the iron. If the mineral 
contains much silica, it is previously evaporated to dryness with hydro¬ 
chloric acid. The liquid is cooled, diluted, and mixed with 100 c.o. of 
ammonia and 50 c.c. of a saturated solution of ammonium carbonate 
in order to precipitate the lead and calcium. Tho liquid is diluted to 
500 C.C., filtered, and 100 c.o., corresponding to 0*5 gram of the mineral 
and containing from 0*2 to 0*3 gmm of zinc, are mixed with 1 gram of 
pure potassium cyanide and placed in a beaker in which is suspended 
a cylinder of platinum gauze which acts as the positive pole, and a 
platinum cone like that in Riche’s apparatus which acts as a negative 
pole. Two Bunsen cells or a Clanxond thermo-oloctric pile of 150 olo- 
menis may be used to effect precipitation, which is complete in about 
ten hours. The firmly adhering deposit is washed with water, then 
with alcohol, and dried. If the mineral contains copper tho latter is 
deposited with the zinc. The deposit on the cone must in this case be 
diS.solved in nitric acid and the copper precipitated from the acid solu¬ 
tion, If cadmium is present, it must be removed by treatment with 
hydrogen sulphide. The potassium cyanide should he used in tho 
proportion given above ; if more is added, the metal is deposited very 
slowly, whilst if loss is added the deposit of zinc is not adherent. Any 
action on the electrodes may be prevented by mixing the solution with 
ammonium acetate or nitrate. The latter, however, retards the pre¬ 
cipitation of the zinc. 0. H. B. 

Reduction of Molybdenum Compounds. By 0. v. n. Pfordtjen 
(Ber., 16, 1925—1929).—The author has examined Pisani’s method 
for estimating molybdenum. He finds that tho end-product of tho 
reduction of molybdio acid with zinc and hydrochloric acid is not 
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M 02 O 3 , but Moa 07 (= 2 M 02 O 3 + MoO). This, however, becomes 
oxidised, by exposure to air, to Mo^Os. A method for the volumetric 
estimation of molybdic acid is founded on this reduction, and subse¬ 
quent oxidation with standard potassium permanganate. 

A. K. M. 

Otto’s Method for the Estimation of Fusel Oil in Brandy, 
By C. Kbauoh { BieH . Centr .^ 1882, 718). — Krauch does not find Otto’s 
method of any use. The oxidation-products, which according to Otto 
contain valeric acid, the author finds to be acetic acid. 

B. W. P. 

Estimation of Glycerol in Patty Matters. By J. David 
(Oompt. re7Ld,f 94, 1477—1479).—100 grams of the fat are melted; 
65 grams of barium hydrate, Ba 0 , 9 H 20 , are added with brisk 
stimng ; when most of the water has been expelled, the heating is 
discontinued; 80 c.c. of alcohol of 05° are poured on the mass, and 
the whole is well stirred; 1 litre of water is then added, and the whole 
boiled for an hour. The barium soap remains insoluble, whilst the 
glycerol is dissolved by the water, which is freed from the excess of 
barium, reduced in volume by boiling, and finally evaporated in a 
vacuum at a low temperature; or, preferably, the quantity of glycerol 
is inferred from the density of the solution. The barium soap after* 
being boiled with water is decomposed by hydrochloric acid and the 
fatty acid separated and weighed. Its melting point will indicate 
approximately the propoiiiions of stearic and oleic acids it contains. 

H). Bf. 

Estimation of Dextrose, Maltose, and Dextrin in Starch- 
sugar. By H. W. WiLWY {Chem. N&iv,% 46,175—177).—The method 
employed was as follows:—( 1 ) 10 grams nndried sugar dissolved in 
1000 c.o. water; ( 2 ) 10 gi*ams dissolved in 100 c.c. and polarised in 
200 mm. tube; (3) 10 c.c. of the solution ( 2 ) is treated with excess o£ 
mercurous cyanide (120 grama TIgCya and 120 grams Na HO per litre) 
boiled, and excess of strong hydrochlouc acid added and made up to 
50 c.c.; this solution is polarised in 500 mm. tube and tlio angular rota¬ 
tion multiplied by 2. Solution ( 1 ) reducotl by U’ehling gives tlvo total 
percentage of reducing matter, viz., dextrose with reducing value o£ 
100, maltose 62. The first polarisation gives the apparent sj)Ocific 
rotation due to all optically active bodies present, viz., dextrose = 52, 
maltose 1 = 139; dextrin ts 193. The second redaction (3) leaves only 
dextnn unaffected, and the amount of this is determined by the second 
polarisation. If solid starch-sugar is employed, it must bo boiled for 
some time to destroy birotation; after reduction by cyanide, it is 
unnecessary to use charcoal, as the addition of the acid destroys the 
red colour generally present. 

Calculation of the results: from (1) we obtain the reducing per 
cent, of dextrose d, + that of maltose m, which latter, compared with 
the former, is only 0*62, 

(1.) B = cZ + 0-62 m. 

(2.) P = 52 n? 4 - 139^/2. + 193 <7/. 

(3.) P'=:193£i'. (Second polarisation). 
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To find d and m. 

(4.) P - P' = 52 d + 139 m. 

Multiply (1) by 62 and snbstract from (4). 


(5.) P - P' 


(6.) Whence m 


62 R = 106-76 m. 
P - P' - 52 R 


(7) d = 
(8.) d' = 


E. — 0’G2 m. 
198* 


10(5 76 


This process agrees well with that proposed by Alien. Several 
analyses are given. E. W. P. 


PiffusioD of Sngar in Beet. By G. Makick {Dhgl polyt. 7., 
245, 345—350).—In determining the differences in the sp. gr. of 
whole roots and of roots cut into sections, the author found that tho 
weight of the former was generally below that of the separate parts 
of the root, the differences being greater the smaller the sp. gr. of the 
whole root. The valuation of beet according to the density of the 
juice is said to give more accurate results than the determination of 
the sp. gr. of the roots. A table is given showing the results of 
experiments on the distribution of sugar in the beet. B, B. 


Estimation of Rice-starch. By F, Salomon (/. jpr. Ohem. [2], 
23, 324—333).—The results of a series of experiments are given 
which show that while potato-starch, when heated with hydrochloric 
acid, yields tho full theoretical amount of glucose (Ill'll per cont.), 
rico-starch cannot be made to yield more than about 107 per cent. 
The sp. gr. of the inverted solution is, however, identical with that 
obtained from potato-starch, proving that about 4 per cent, of sub¬ 
stances are formed which have no reducing action on Fehling’s 
solution. 0. H, 


Volumetrical Estimation of Phenol. By T. Ch\ndelon (BulL 
8oc. Chlm. [2], 38, 09—77).—The introduction of phenol as an anti¬ 
septic has necessitated a rapid and easy method tor its estimation, 
Koppershoor has proposed to act on phenol with a standard solution of 
bromine in potassium bromide so as to convert the phenol into tribromo- 
phenol. The excess of bromine used may be determined by sodium 
thiosulphate; or a mixture of potassium bromide and bromate acidified 
by hydrochloric acid may be substituted for bromine-water. Giacosa 
used a solution of bromine-water which has been standardised by a 
phenol solution of known strength, but as the precipitate of tri- 
bromophenol invariably retains a certain quantity of bromine, the 
results are far from being exact. 

The author proposes potassium hypobromite which, like bromine, 
converts the phenol into tribromophenol. The method of operation is as 
follows :—The hypobromite solution is prepared by dissolving 14—15 
grams pure potassium hydroxide in 1 litre of water and adding gra¬ 
dually to it 10 grams bromine. The solution is then diluted until it 
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is of such a strengtli that oO c.c. corresponds to 10 c.c. of a normal soln- 
tioii of phenol of 10*5 per cent, or 0-05 gram of pure phenol. In order 
to ascertain the strength ot any phenol solution, 50 c.c. of the hypo- 
bromito is placed in a flask and the phenol solution is added until a 
drop of the solution gives no blue coloration with potassium iodide and 
starch solution. The method is sufticiently exact for clinical purj^oses, 
the error being about 1‘2 per cent. If it is required to estimate 
phenol in urine, the latter is distilled with dilute sulphuric acid: in the 
case of lint or cotton, the vapours of water, slightly acidulated with 
hydrochloric acid, are passed over them and subsequently condensed, 
and the phenol in the distillate estimated after neutralisation with 
potassium hydroxide. V. H. V. 

Ammoniacal Alkaline Silver Solution as a Test for Form¬ 
aldehyde. By B. Tollbns (Der., 15, 1828—1830). — Salkowski 
having noticed the formation of fulminating silver in a solution of 
silver which had been treated with caustic soda and ammonia, the 
author states that this has not occurred with his solution when pre¬ 
pared in the way described. If, however, it is allowed to evaporate in 
a shallow dish, small quantities of a detonating compound are formed, 
but not when it is kept in a stoppered bottle. The best way is to 
keep the component parts separate, and mix thorn when required. 
With regard to the quantitative detennination of aldehydes by the 
above solution, for each molecule of formaldehyde 2 atoms of silver in 
general are thrown down; but irregularities havo occurred which 
have not yet been avoided. The best proportions for the solution 
as yet havo been found to be equal weights ofc* a solution of 1 part 
silver nitrate in 10 parts water, and 1 part caustic soda in 10 parts of 
watoi* mixed together, and the ammonia added drop by drop until 
complete solution of the silver oxide is efCoctod. JT. K. C. 

Examination of Fat. By R. Y. ue SonEPPEii and A, Geirtul 
(Dmtjh ^ioUjL fL, 246, 205—302).—In order to ascertain the value of 
a fat, it is ntn^ossary to detonumo tho non-fatty eonstituonts, i,(\, tlio 
amount of water, sand, librous matter, &c., ihe iotal quantity of Catty 
acids and glycerol, and tho amount of “candle material,’’ the solid 
fatty acids present in tlio latter- The water is determined by placing 
50—GO grams of tho substauco in a tared boakev and drying it at 
110” for one hour, stirring the mixtui'o occasionally with a tared glass 
rod. Tho temperaturo is then mcreaseil to 125”, and after two hours’ 
heating tho beaker with contents is weighed, tho loss in weight giving 
the amount of water. The sand and other substances are dotormined 
by filtering 60—60 grams of tho fat through a tared filter at GO—70'^, 
washing with hot benzene, drying and weighing. If, owing to the 
presence of glycerol, tlio dried product is deliquescent,»it is washed 
with alcohol before weighing. The process for determining the fatty 
acids and glycerol is based on the following conclusions. From tho 
equation indicating the decomposition of fats in general: 

0A(0,GnR,n^i), + 3H,0 = C3H«(0H), + 

it follows that (calling a the molecular weight of tho fatty acid) 
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an equivalent of fat, expressed by (3(x -h 92 — 3 x 13) < 7 , skives 
3a grams fatty acids and 02 grams glycerol {g), Tf a represents tlie 
moan molecular weight of the different fatty acids contained in fat, 
we obtain the following formnlse for the quantity of fatty acids and 
glycerol calculated as per cent, on the fat:— 

300a T 9200 

3a + 38®“ ^ “ 3a + 38' 

To ascertain the factor a in a fat, 50 grams of the latter are saponified 
with 40 c.c. potash-ley of sp. gr. 1*4 and 40 c.c. alcohol; boiled in a 
litre of water for about an hour, decomposed with sulphuric acid, and 
the fatty acids, after washing and drying, titrated with standard 
potash-ley, 10 c.c. neutralising exactly 1 gram margaric acid, or 
100 c.c. = 1000 : 270 = 37*037 c.c. standard acid. By calling a the 
tenths of c.c. necessary to neutralise 1 gram of fatty acid, wo obtain 

270 X 100 

the following ratio between a and ot :—a = - -. To determine 

ct 

tbe amount of neutral fat K, 1 gram of dried and filtered fat is 
titrated with the above solution. By taking n to indicate the tenths 
of c.c., and assuming that the various triglycerides are all decomposed 
in the same manner, the amount of free fatty acids is equal to the 
following:— 

p = also N =5 100 — —— per cent, of the fat. 

a cc 


By making use of these formulae we obtain the following general 
equations:— 


/ = 


100[1 

100 


300a 
3a -f- 38 


+100 - and 
a 


100 [1 - (ji : a)} 9200 

300 3a + 38* 


It was found that the molecular weight of fatty acids from tallows 
ranged between 280 and 274—^hard tallows being ncarost to llie In'ghor 
number. For palm oils, the molecular weight is 270: without, ibero- 
fore, causing too serious an error, this number may be taken to repre¬ 
sent the molecular weight of tallows and palm oils, or mixtures of 
both, which simplifies the above method. The percentage of neutral 
fat in this case is 1 ^' = 100 — whilst the above formula may be 
modified as follows:— 


/ = 95-52 + » per cent., and g = 10-85 - per cent. 


By taking into consideration tke fact that all fats contain from 1 to 
1-5 per cent, alhamin or cellulose, and that the percennage of fatty 
acids in tripalmitines is loss than 95-5, and the glycerol more than 
10-85, the awvo formnlse require a further alteration, viz. 


/ - 94-5 


100-w 


+ n, and g = 10-5 


100 - n, 
100 ’ 


100 
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or, / = 94*5 and = 10*5 if n = 0, ond/ = 100, and ;/ = 0 if = 
100, an increase in tHe percentage of neutral fat "N from 0 to 100 
raises the percentage of fatty acids 5*5, whilst the glycerol is reduced 
hy 10*5 per cent.; so that the following formulae are obtained which 
may be used for determining the percentages of fatty acids and 
glycerol:— 

/ = 100 - 0*055 N, and g = 0*105 N. 

The value of the fatty acids is ascertained by determining the crys¬ 
tallising points. It is, however, necessary to test the acids for neutral 
fat by dissolving 1 gram in hot alcohol and adding strong ammonia 
to the solution. In the presence of mere traces of neutral fat, the 
solution is rendered turbid on the addition of ammonia. D. B. 

Occurrence of Organic Bases in Commercial Amyl Alcohol. 

By L. Haitinger (Monatsli. OJiein., 3, 688—692).—With reference to 
the use of amyl alcohol in testing for alkaloids, the author calls atten¬ 
tion to the fact that pyridine and other bases are frequently present, 
even in the commercially “ pure ” alcohols. A. J. Q. 


Technical Chemistryp 

Influence of Coal-dust in Colliery Explosions. By W. Gal¬ 
loway (Proc, Poy, 8oo., 33, 437—445, and 490—495).—A continua¬ 
tion of the author’s experiments. The apparatus finally adopted to 
investigate tlio influence of coal-dust consists of (1) an explosion 
chamber 6 feet by 2 foot, lined with strips of wood, with throe open¬ 
ings for admitting tho hre-damp, letting out the air displaced, and 
for igniting the mixture respectively. It is provided with a small 
centrifugal fan for mixing tho air and tho fire-damp, (2.) A gallery 
126 X 2 X 2 foot, consisting of seven pieces, each 18 foot long, 
placed end to end and hooped by iron bauds, one side of whicli, of 
dimensions 18 feet by 2 feet 3 inchosj can bo opened like a door. 
Before an experiment, those doors ai'o opened and coal-dust strewc'd on 
the floor to a thickness of ono-oighth to a quarter of an inch, and 
some laid on shelves in the several sections. The method of iiroceduro 
is as follows:—The explosion chamber is drawn back, and several 
sheets of paper inserted between it and the gallery to act as a 
diaphragm; the chamber and gallery are then bolted together, the 
fire-damp introdneed from a measuring cylinder, and mixed with tho 
air by the aid of the fan, and tho mixture exploded. When no coal- 
dust was introduced, or the floor or shelves damped, the fire-damp 
explosion travels along the gallery for about 12 feet; if the coal- 
dust was dry, and all the sections closed so as to make the gallery 
continuous, the flame extended to 50 or 60 feet (experiments miowecl 
that the greater or less moisture in the atmosphere exerted an appre- 
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ciable effect on tlie coal-dust), and finally if the doors andtlio fourth 
and fifth sections wore opened, the flame reached to GO or 70 foot. In 
all cases, a thick cloud of coal-dust and air was dinven by the explo¬ 
sion-wave through the gallery, and on emerging into the open air 
assumed lai'ge proportions, and exhibited all the phenomena of 
incipient explosive combustion. Crusts of coked coal-dust wore 
found on the shelves the farthest removed from the explosion 
chamber, which corroborated the hypothesis proposed in connection 
with explosions at collieries, that these crusts are deposited during a 
retrograde movement of the air, travelling back towards the origin of 
the explosion. Prom observations made by the anthor at the Pony- 
gx*aig Colliery after an explosion, similar ernsts of coked coal-dust 
were found deposited in a direction opposite to that of the explosion. 

The results of the experiments given in the papers confirm the 
view put forward by the author as to the manner in which the 
flame of an explosion is originated and propagated, but they further 
show that the presence of fire-damp is unnecessary, provided that the 
scale of the experiments be large, and the coal-dust be sufficiently fine 
and dry. V. EL. V. 

Water of Eangoon. By E. Eomanis (Chem, News, 46, 187).—In 
tbe water stored in reservoirs at Eangoon, the vegetation increases 
largely during the hot season, but the quantity of free ammonia is 
higiiest during March. Albuminoid ammonia sometimes roaches as 
high as 0*82 in July, the minimum quantity during two years 
being 0 24. B. W. P. 

Action of Water on Lead, By A. H. Allbn (Ohem. Nnns, 46, 
145—14G).—In a recent trial (J. J. Alilncs against the Huddersfield 
Corporation), tlio question arose as to the influence which the presence 
of sulphuric acid had on the intensity of the action of water on load; 
and from the scientific evidence given it was inferred that a trace of 
Iroe sulphuric acid was rather beneficial than otlierwise, as it would 
tend to protect the pipes from the action of the water by depositing 
insoluble lead suli>bate. The author has proved this suggestion falla¬ 
cious, for ho has found by experiment that water coutiiining free sul¬ 
phuric acid dissolves more lead than water which is either altogether 
tree from acid or which has been neutralised. The cxperimonts were 
made by adding definite quantities of decinormal sulphuric acid to 
250 C.C. of water, and then immersing in the liquid equal sized pieces 
of sheet lead, scraped clean immediately before use. Tho results 
vary. Some water after standing in lead pipes all night contained 
0*61 grain of load per gallon. Water taken from the main, Ijaving 
marked acid reaction to Poirier’s orange, left in contact with clean lead, 
dissolved 0*42 to 0*56 grain per gallon, but when previously rendered 
faintly alkaline with lime-water, only 0*14 of lead was dissolved. Tho 
author is of opinion that the free acid in drinking-water is more likely 
to be hydrochloric than sulphuric acid. D. A. L. 

Antiseptic Action of Salicylic Acid. By B. Eobinet and 
H. Pellet {Bied. Omir.^ 1882, 637).—Salicylic acid added to must in 
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quantities of 0'3 gram per litre preserves it perfectly from fermenta¬ 
tion, and wlien yeast has been added to the must, 0**5 gram per litre is 
sufficient to destroy its action. E. W. P. 

Certain Properties of Hydrogen Cyanide. By 0. Bbamb 
(Compt, rend,, 94, 1656)—Aqueous solution of hydrocyanic acid 
copiously precipitates albumin from its aqueous solutions. Bodies 
of animals poisoned by hydrocyanic acid have been preserved for a 
year. When the bodies of animals injected with hydrocyanic acid 
have been preserved in closed receptacles for several months, they lose 
all odour of the acid, and acquire that of ammonium formate, which 
salt may be found in the serous liquids. In embalming by means of 
hydrocyanic acid, it is necessary to introduce into the body, after the 
acid, a small quantity of zinc chloride. R. B. 

Boiler Explosions. (Dingl, polyt. J., 245, 517.)—It is mentioned 
that a silent boiling of liquids is due to the formation of gases. If 
instead of feeding a boiler with fresh water, boiled or condensed 
water be used, which contains less absorbed air, explosive boiling may 
occur after heating the boiler for some time, and as in this case a 
large amount of steam is formed in a short time, the plates of the 
boiler are endangered, owing to the sudden increase in the pressure 
of steam. B. B. 

Recovery of Sulphur by Mond’s Process. By ScnAEPPi {DingJ, 
polyt, J., 245, 341 —345, and 387—392) —The following is a sum¬ 
mary of the author’s results and conclusions :—The longer tho time 
the liquors and oxidised residue are allowed to remain in contact, the 
more sulphide is dissolved. It is best to oxidise in as concentmtod a 
solution as possible, and to lixiviate for two or three hours. Tho 
weaker the liquor, the more sulphides does it contain; tho stronger it is 
the larger is the quantity of thiosulphates ; hence tho longer the liquor 
is oxidised the greater is the importance of working with weaker solu¬ 
tions. In tho comniencoment, a solution was used of 16"‘ T.; Bubsc- 
quently this was reduced io so that itw ’'08 poBsiblo to oxidise 
with twice tho quantity of air without over-oxidising the liquor, 
whereby a considerable increase in the yield of sulphur was obtained. 
A further modification was the use of hot w'ater, which not only dis¬ 
solves a larger proportion of sulphides in a shorter time, but prevents 
the cooling of the residue. Pormerly this residue required four to six 
hours’ heating to render it clfeciivo, whilst at the present time it can 
be used at once for a further oxidation. By mixing tho liquor and 
acid in closed vessels before bringing them into the decomposer, the 
loss of sulphuretted hydrogen due to defective decomposition is re¬ 
duced, whilst, owing to the possibility of working with smaller vessels, 
the operation is considerably facilitated. It is necessary, however, to 
heat the liquor to 80—90°, otherwise the sulphur is deposited in a form 
difficult to filter. 1), B, 

The Currents of tbie Gases in SulpliuriG Acid Chambers* 
By K. Abraham {JDmgl, pohjf, 245, 416—421),—The success of 
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the maBufactxire of sulphuric acid depends largely on iho uniformity 
of the admixture of the reacting gases, not only at the point of 
entrance hut throughout the chamber. Schwarzenbcrg’s theory is 
that these currents move in horizontal strata from the roof to the floor 
of the chamber. His views are based on observations of the tem¬ 
perature and sp. gr. of the gaseous mixture at successive points. Tho 
author from his own investigations concludes that Schwarzenberg’s 
theory is untenable. He states that the gases on entering como into 
contact with a gaseous mixture which difEers only slightly from them 
in sp. gr., and therefore undergo a uniform distribution over tho first 
portion of tho chamber considered in vortical section, the production 
of sulphuric acid showing a corresponding uniformity. The cooling 
action of the sides and roof of the chamber effects a decrease in 
t'le temperature: hence the gases travel upwards from the centre and 
downwards along the side walls of the chamber. Tho author for¬ 
mulates these phenomena in the following manner;—The gases move 
in vertical strata perpendicular to the exit, each gaseous molecule 
describing a spiral line whose axis is parallel to the length of tlio 
chamber. The practical conclusions arrived at are these;—Tho inlot 
of the gases should be at the middle height of the chamber, and to 
determine the point of origin of the screw motion as closely to tho 
fore side of the chamber as possible and prevent the ingress of tho 
gases in too rapid a manner, the tube is enlarged with a conical 
opening. The outlet tube is arranged in a similar manner. Tho 
steam should not he introduced iu jets along the chamber, but should 
be admitted through several openings in the roof, each tube to supply 
two perpendicular jets, the orifices of the tubes being suBBciently largo 
to prevent the entrance of the steam in powerful jots. D. B, 

Utilisation of the Nitrogen-compounds from the Manufac¬ 
ture of Sulphuric Acid. By G. WACurEi, (Dingl ^)nh/t 245, 
517) .—Although tho loss of potassiumuitmto in tlio manufaciuro of m l- 
phuric acid lias been greatly diminished, about 5U per cent, of tho total 
nitrogen in tho potassium nitrato still escapes with the exit gases frora 
the Gay-Lussac tower. For rccovoring those nitrogen coin])ouii(lH, 
the exit gases are drawn by means of a Korting’s injector through 
east iron or clay retorts filled with iron filings heated to redness. Tho 
oxygen compounds of the nitrogen are thereby converted inl.o ammo¬ 
nia, which may be absorbed by means of sulphuric or hy(lro(fiiloric 
acid. This process is specially adapted for sulphuric acid works not 
using the Gay-Lussac tower. B. B. 

Preparation from Bauxite of Aluminium Sulphate free 
from Iron. By C. Fahlbkrg (Bull 8oo, OHm, [2], 38,154—15C).— 
Attempts to prepare alumininm sulphate free from iron from bauxite 
have hitherto been unsuccessful, for the naethods proposed have been 
found to be too costly or too complex. The author, in conjunction 
with Semper, has practically solved the problem by the use of lead per¬ 
oxide, which is prepared by first triturating a mixture of 2 parts lead 
monoxide and 1 part sodium chloride, until the mass assuraos tho 
white tint of lead oxychloride; the product is then boiled with bleach- 
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ing powder until lead peroxide is formed, wliich is washed and pre¬ 
served in the damp state. This paste is added to a neutral or slightly 
alkaline solution of bauxite in sulphuric acid; for every part of iron 
contained in the solution 20 parts of the dioxide are required. It is 
necessary to work with concentrated solutions and to avoid a rise of 
temperature; the iron must also be as a ferric salt. In order to recover 
the peroxide employed, the solid matter is separated by a filter-press, 
suspended in water, and then dilute sulphuric or nitric acid added, 
which leaves the peroxide undissolved, so that it can be employed a 
number of times without losing any of its properties. 

V. H, V. 

Japanese Soils: a Natural Cement, By 0. Kouschelt {Chem, 
News, 46, 187).—The soil below Tokio yields to hot hydrochloric acid 
as much as 80 per cent., and this contains about 30 per cent. Si 02 and 
30 per cent. AI 2 O 3 + FcgOa, and 1*5 to 3*0 per cent. K 2 O was found in 
the lower layers; it contains little or no quartz, but 50 to 60 per cent, 
of zeolites. The tufa soils have a low sp. gr., varying from 2*097— 
2*291. Full analyses of many samples taken from diiferent depths are 
given. When mixed with lime paste, they form a satisfactory cement, 
the temperature rising 7 ° during the mixing; the proportions used are 
1 vol. lime to 6 vols. earth. The analyses show a decrease of nibi'ogen 
from the surface downwards: in the top layer it amounts to 0*521 per 
cent. E. W. P. 

On Cement and its Application. (Dlngl polyt 245, 381 
—387, 45G—464, and 499—506).—Delbruck mentions that in tender¬ 
ing for lai’ge cement contracts it no longer suffices to give the price 
only, but that the strength of extension forms an important item. 
The value of cement is determined, therefore, according to the price 
and the guaranteed weight which 1 part cement mixed with 3 parts 
sand bears after 28 days’ setting. In comparing cements differing in 
the rate of sotting (slow, medium, and rapid), it is necessary to con¬ 
sider the time. According to Gr. Dyckorhoff, the packing of cement in 
bags is 10 per cent, clicaper than in casks. It is also mentioned that 
when x'ollers are used in the grinding of cement, the motive power 
consumed is less than in the case of the ordinary com out mills. This 
is confirmed by Hoyn, Dolbrxick, Nagel, and Kaomp, who add, that not 
only is a more finely divided product obtamed, but the wear and tear 
of the machinery is considerably reduced. For sifting the ground 
cement, Nagel and Kaemp recommend the use of shaking sieves, made 
of perforated sheets of steel, the holes beiug 1 mm. in diameter. 
These are said to be stronger than wire sieves, but, like the lattei', do 
not produce a cement fine enough to pass through a sieve with 
6000 meshes per sq. cm., without leaving a residue of about 30 per 
cent, on the sieve. The air sieve constructed by Michaelis is said to 
overcome this difficulty. The cement is put into a centrifugal machine 
and whirled, the fine "dust produced being collected in a chamber in 
communication with the machine. The process, however, is not 
practicable, owing to the excesshe consumption of motive power and 
the enormous wear and tear of tho macliine. According to Hointzel, 
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cement made up with. 33 J per cent, water hardens in 9;^ hours; with 
30 per cent, in 7^ hours; with 20 -^ per cent, in 4 houi'S; witli 23 J pci* 
cent, in 37 minutes; and with 20 per cent, in 4 minutes. Tn com¬ 
paring the time which cement requires for setting, it is usual to mix it 
with water to the consistency of a thick paste, It is difficult, how¬ 
ever, to fix the quantity of water necessary to effect this result, as 
some kinds of cement absorb more water than others. It is best, 
therefore, to use an excess of water in all cases. Herzog has found 
that in preparing a large block of cement, the temperature increases 
considerably, especially after the mass has been beaten down. In 
buying cement, it is often stipulated that during the hardening the 
temperature should not rise more than 3® to 5°, although the quantity 
of cement to be used to determine this point is not mentioned, so that 
by using larger quantities greater differences are obtained, the result 
being the rejection of good samples of cement. In order to economise 
heat, Tomei, in burning cement, uses a battery of shaft furnaces con¬ 
nected with one another, and worked continuously, Dyckerhoff has 
made a scries of useful experiments as to the profitable application of 
Portland cement to the preparation of mortar and concrete. Ho shows 
that concrete, when beaten down in the air, requires twice as much 
flint as sand, and that it is not economical to throw concrete direct 
into water. Per concreting under water, not more than equal parts of 
sand and fiint should be used, otherwise the firmness of the concrete 
will not be the same as that of the mortar used in its preparation. 
The firmness of mortar and concrete, when beaten down or brought 
into water depends on the quantity of sand used and the quality of 
the cement. Mortars were examined as to their impermeability to 
water and resistance to atmospheric influences. The following 
mixtures were found to give good results :—1 part comont with 1 ])art 
fine sand, or 2 parts ordinary sand and 0*5 part lime, or 3 parts sand 
and 1 part lime, or 6 parts sand and 2 parts lime. D. B, 


Iron Industry. (Vlngl polgt 245, 392--3940—Li 1877 tlu^ 
Prussian Chamber of Oommorce mado a scries of tests with a view 
of comparing Rhenish-Westphalian foundry pig with KiigliMh and 
Scotch brands. It was shown that tho prevailing prejndiccH against 
German cast iron wcx*e no longer tenable, so that since ihat time tlu» 
imports of foreign foundry pig into Germany have dooreasod by about 
12 per cent., whilst the home production has boon doublod. 

Analysis of flue-dust from a Whitwell apparatus:— 


KaO. NaaO. CaO. 

17*05 9*53 25-95 

S. SiOg. AI.O 3 . 

1-71 24*05 10*09 


MgO. FciOa. ZnO, MnO. 

2-31 0-91 1-30 0-37 

CO3, H3O, ON, and residue. 

V-^-/ 

6-73 


The silica is partly free, partly combined; tho sulphur is present as 
potassium and calcium sulphides, also as alkaline thiosulphate. The 
potash and soda are in combination with silicic acid, thiosulphuric 
acid, thiocyanates, cyanides, and forrocyauidos. 
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The following table gives the chemical analysis of the various irons 
examined in the comparison mentioned above:— 


Name of pig iron. 

Silicon. 

§ 

'S. 

1 

Sulphur, 

6 

i 

Carbon com¬ 
bined. 

Copper. 

Manganese. 

Iron. 

Coltness No. 1 .... .. 

3*50 

0-984 

0*022 

3*30 

0-20 

0-099 

1*58 

90-24 

Langloan No. 1 .. .. 

2-93 

0-762 

0*011 

3-40 

0-46 

0-071 

1-62 

90-51 

Clarence No. 3. 

2-62 

1-490 

0-055 

3-39 

0-13 

0-038 

0-68 

91 -40 

Clarence No. 3 . 

3-08 

1*800 

0-025 

3-33 

0-12 

0-045 

0-82 

89 82 

0 

fNo. 1. Foundry A ... 

2-45 

0-977 

0-011 

3-28 

0-26 

0-060 

0-18 

92 *4f) 


No. 3. Foundry A ... 

1 - 8 ? 

0-935 

0-008 

2-93 

0-50 

0-055 

0-16 

03 -45 

'n 

No. 1 . Foundry B .., 

2-45 

0-988 

0-035 

3-40 

0-19 

0 039 

1-18 

91-10 


No. 3. Foundry B ... 

1*75 

0-812 

0-034 

3-12 

0-15 

0-039 

1-92 

91-80 

OQ 

w? 1 

No. 1 . Foundry 0 ... 

2-11 

0-850 

0-021 

3-16 

0-49 

0-010 

0-97 

92 00 


No. 3. Fouudiy C ... 

1-61 

0-790 

0-C44 

2-97 

0-61 

0-055 

0-86 

92 78 


No. 1 . Foundry 1) ... 

1-30 

0-930 

0-005 

3-22 

0-23 

0-055 

0-72 

03-32 


No. 1. Foundry I) ... 

2*01 

! 0-850 

0-018 

13-33 

0*42 

traces 

0‘99 

91 *50 


No. 3. Foundry D ... 

3-60 

0-956 

0-010 

3-27 

0-15 

0*039 

0-79 

91-10 

No 3 from Lorraine. 

2-70 

1-830 

0*040 

3*08 

0-11 

0-060 

0 63 

91-20 

No. 2 from Luxemburg ... 

1*86 

2-210 

0-058 

2 - 88 . 

1 I 

0*55 

0-820 

0-099 

91 -50 


The following is an analysis of the slags from samples ITos. 1 to 3 
compared with slag obtained from fibrous puddled iron:— 



No 

. 1. 

No. 2. 


Puddlod 


f 


f — 

-- » 

No. 3. 

iron. 

SiOa . 

. 27-50 

28-30 

31-37 

33-30 

31-20 

32-20 

AlA .. 

9-75 

11-Gl 

13-09 

13-09 

10-81 

■8-17 

CaO.... 

, 68-90 

64-94 

62-04 

52-01 

53-17 

48-92 

MgO .. 

1-37 

0-98 

1-16 

1-lC 

1-08 

4-79 


The ratio of the oxygon of the silicic acid to that of the bases in 
slag 'No. 1, is as 2 : 3; in No. 2, 3 : 4; in No. 3, 4 : 5, and in puddled 
iron, 8:9. 1 ), B. 

Utilisation for Agricultural Purposes of the Basic Slag 
obtained in the Dephosphorising Process, {Dmjl pohjL J., 245, 
513.)—At a large steel works in Westphalia some investigations were 
made as to the possibility of using the slag from the dephosphorising 
process for agricultural purposes in the place of phosphate. The 
cinder gave on analysis:— 

AlgOg and 
sand, alkalis, 

SiO^. CO^. S. ToOs. Po. Mn. €aO. magnesia, &c. 

6-20 1*72 0*56 19*33 9*74 9*50 47*60 2*68 

It was found that 10*94 per cent, phosphoric acid, ooiresponding to 
56*6 per cent, of the total phosphoric acid, was soluble in ammonium 
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citrate, and tliercforo present in a form wHcli will allow it to bo 
assimilated readily by plants (compare Abstr., 1882, p, 1221>), 

D. B. 

Desilvering of Lead. By Hampb (DingL pohjL J., 245, 515).— 
Tlie author mentions that while the refining of copper by moans of 
electricity is being worked with success on a large scale, Keith’s pro¬ 
cess of desilverising lead by electrolysis has not made much progress. 
This is mainly due to the fact that the refined lead does not answer 
the requirements of commercially pure lead, and that lead precipitated 
eloctrolytically from acid solutions does not give a compact substance, 
but forms lamellar masses, diffused over the whole of the solution. 
To obtain crystals of lead sujfiioiently large to fall to the bottom of the 
solution, it is necessary to increase the distance between the elec¬ 
trodes ; however by doing this the resistance, and with it the consuraj)- 
txon of electricity requii-ed to surmount it, are proportionately 
increased. D. B. 

Reactions of the Mexican Amalgamation Process. By A. K. 
HuNTmOTON (Gliem. News, 46, 17?).—Mercury worked up with silver 
sulphide and sodium chloride extracted seven-eighths of the silver 
chloride, which was three times as much as that extracted when 
sodium chloiide was absent: ferric oxide causes loss when sodium 
chloride is present, as calomel and ferric chloride are formed; very 
little iron causes much loss. When cupric sulphate is present in the 
mixture, loss of mercury is greater, and the yield of silver less. The 
action of cuprous anS cupric chlorides on silver sulphides occurs in 
two stages:— 

AgS + OuCh = 2Ag01 -f OuS 
CuS + CuOb = Cu,Cla 4- S, 

which results in the formation of silver chloride and freo sulphur. 
The amount of free sulphui* and cupi’ous chloride formed depoiuls t)Ti 
the strength and quantity of a solvent Cor cuprous chloride present, 
such as sodium chloride or OnClg, the tomperai uro and ilie prcBHurt\ 
Thu action of the air in facilitating tho action is duo io tho oouvorsion 
of cuprous chloride into insoluble oxychloride: 

SCu.Ols + 3H,0 + 30 = 30u0,0u0l2,3n,0 + 20u0b. 

Cuprous chloride and free sulphur are formed when cupric chlorido 
and silver sulphide arc heated in a closed vessel to a high temporaiiare, 
and if heated long enough, the sulphur is oxidised to sulphuric acid; 
if, however, all air be excluded, no sulphur is formed, but cupric 
sulphate and cuprous chloride instead. Cuprous chloride and silver 
sulphide yield silver chloride and cuprous sulphide. This is contrary 
to the statements of Malaguti and Durocher, who obtained metallic 
silver, but it was because they employed ammonium as a solvent, and 
not sodium chloride. E. W. P. 

Extraction of the Precious Metals from all Kinds of Ores by 
Electrolysis. By Blas and Must (Ohem. News, 46, 121—122).—^ 
The authors have discovered that if, in electrolysis, compressed sulphur- 
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ores are used as anode in a bath of an electrolyte containing the same 
metal as the metal of the ore, on the passage of the current the ore is 
decomposed, the sulphur, &c., being precipitated at the anode, whilst 
the metal collects at the cathode. Thus with pure galena in a lead 
nitrate bath, the separation is complete and easy. If the ore contains 
silica as well, then the silica is deposited along with the sulphur, and 
remains uncombined; antimony and arsenic, if present, behaye in a 
similar manner, being precipitated as insoluble oxides; they are very 
easily separated by subsequent electrolysis. When large quantities of 
arsenic are present, a part of it combines with the sulphur, and forms 
realgar or orpiment. When ores containing several metals are 
operated on, the precious metals, being most easily precipitated, are 
thrown down first in the metallic state at the cathode under the action 
of a moderate current. The final separation of these metals requires 
very little battery power, for the mass of metal when dissolved under 
the action of the current regenerates sufficient boat for the ulterior 
separation of each metal separately. The products at the anode are 
extracted and purified by treatment with carbon bisulphide, and after¬ 
wards by sepai'ate electrolysis. The decanted carbon bisulphide 
solution of sulphur is distilled, the latter being left pure. If the ore 
is a polysulphide, and is mixed with much iron, sulphur and iron 
oxide are obtained in the first operation. These are best separated by 
electrolysing in a dilute sulphuric acid-bath; pure sulphur is obtained 
at the anode and basic iron sulphate at the cathode. By this process, 
1-^ horse-power is required to produce 1 kilo, of copper from a sul¬ 
phurous ore in one hour. As an example of the working with a com¬ 
plex ore, they describe the treatment of an argentiferous lead or© 
containing iron, copper, and zinc. The current being sufficiently 
strong, the iron and zinc will dissolve as readily as tlio other metals, 
but will not be precipitated so easily, therefore the solution will 
gi’adually become saturated with iron and zinc; the current is then 
regulated so that only the lead, silver, gold, and copper are precipitated 
on the cathode, while the zinc remains dissolved as nitmie. As the 
bath becomes saturated, the iron yields to the zinc, and is precipitated 
to the bottom as Cerrio oxide, and as soon as tlio solution is nearly 
satui'atcd with zinc nitrate, it is syphoned off; the metals arc then 
removed from the cathode, the sulphur and silica h'om the anode, and the 
iron oxide from the bottom, of course all sepai^ately. The sulphur, <fcc., 
and the metals are treated as above described. Tlic zinc nitrate 
solution is ti'eated with a small quantity of zinc oxide, which throws 
down the iron; the lead, copper, and silver retained (if any) are pre¬ 
cipitated by passing a current through the solution, using a zinc anode. 

The pure zme nitrate may be treated by a stronger electric current 
if metallic zinc is requmed, or chemically if zinc oxide is wanted. 

D. A. L. 

Freezing of Wine. By J. Moeitz (Bied. Oevitr,, 1882, 716).— 
Wine shows a tendency to remain liquid below its true solidifying 
point; the percentage of alcohol present determines the freezing 
point; the higher the percentage the lower will bo that point, ranging 
from 3*3—5*9® for an alcoholic strength of 7*8—12*5 of alcohol by 
volume. E. W. P. 
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Preservation of Beer. By A. U. Bauii-r (J3ied,Oentr,, 1882, 719), 
Unless salicylic acid is present in largo qnantiiics, it will not preserve 
beer, but Pasteurising and a small addition of acid preserves beer for 
3—6 months. Borax is nscless as a preservative. E. W. P. 

Beer-grains. (Bled. Centr., 1882, 717.)—To estimate ilio amount 
of wort removed in the grains, 50 giams of the grains are shaken up 
with 200 c.c. water for 10 minutes, the sp. gr. of the liquid after tiltor- 
iug is then taken, and the percentage of extract deduced. To estimate 
the starch left in the grains, a sample is weighed and diied and 
powdered, and then submitted to the action of diastase at GO^ ; an ex¬ 
tract is then made, and the difference between the sp. gr. of the hist 
and second extract corresponds to the staich in the grains. 

E. W. P. 

Loss of Sugar by long Steaming of the “Mash,” By V, Griess- 
MAYJLR (Bled. Genlr.y 1882, 717).—This loss has been attributed to 
the formation of fuvfuial, hut the author believes it to bo due to the 
phosphoric acid in the nuclein, which conveits the starch into lasvu- 
linic acid. Maltose is conveited by acids under pressure into dextiose, 
and then furfural and formic acid may be produced. In sugar-beet, 
however, the action of the acid is to produce dextrose and lacvuloso, 
and from the latter leevalinic acid is formed. E, W. P. 

Does Potato-sugar contain any Deleterious Matter By 
V. Merino (Bieil. 1882, G99).—It has boon stated by Schmitt 

and Nessler that in the unfermentable portion of potato-sugar thei ‘0 
is some substance which produces ill effects on animals. By experi¬ 
ments the author proves that this unfermentable substance is not dele¬ 
terious, but that it is a compound allied to tho carbohydrates, and is 
of some nutritive value. E, W. P. 

Purification of Sugar-beet Juice. By Schott and others (Bud. 
Ctmir.y 1882, G97).—According to Schott’s patent, tho amount of 
potashinm present in tho juice must first be ostimatod, and i lion if 
there is not a sulEciency of lime present, gypsum is to bo added, so as 
to have 0*593 part OaO for every 1 part K^O, fhou a dilute solid ion 
of ferrous sulpliato is poured in, and the whole heated neaiJy to 
boiling, finally allowing it to settle, filtering through ‘‘ch.UTod peat,’* 
and evaporating. 

Siegort in Ins patent states that after boiling tho juice with liino a 
fresh supply of lime is co be added, and after passing it tlirough a 
filter-press, tho lime is to be removed by carbonic anhydride. By 
this process, treatment with charcoal may be avoided. Licht has 
patented a “barium chloride” method, whereby tho organic acids arc 
precipitated as salts of barium. A similar patent is that of Kottmann, 
in which strontium chloride is employed. E. W. P. 
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Observations on the Solar Spectrum. By (Gom-pt 

retid., 95 , 482 — 487).—The observations wore made on M.ount 
Whitney, which is almost as high as M<mt Blanc, and overlooks the 
dryest and most deserted district of South California. Observations 
of the total solar radiation were made with the sj^sctro-bolomotor, and 
also with Ponillet’s heliometer, and Yiolle’s actinoinetor. The calcu¬ 
lations are not yet completed, but the author obtains a value of about 
3 cal.; in otlier words, if the terrestrial atmosplioro were removed, 
the sun’s rays would raise the temperature of 1 gram of water through 
3° C. for every square centimeter of earth’s surface exposed under 
normal conditions. This number is higher than that obtained by 
Ponillet (1*7 cal.), or by S)ret, or Orova and Violle (2*2—2‘5 cah). 
The author has already shown that Pouillet’s formula is only appli¬ 
cable to homogeneous rays, and gives results too low. 

On Mount Whitney, and also at the Alleghany Observatory, the 
author has examined both with a prism and with a difiPractiou grating 
the distribution of energy in the spectrum from X, 3,500 to X 28,000. 
The length of the ultra-red portion of the spectrum is much greater 
than was supposed. If the terrestrial atmosphere were entirely 
removed, this portion of the spectrum would doubtless extend much, 
farther, whilst the ultra-violet portion would not be affected to any*- 
thing like the same extent, there being but little terrestrial absorption 
in this region. The actual results obtained with the prism and with 
the grating arc given in the form of two curves. One-fourth of the 
total energy is situated in the visible and ultra-violet portion of the 
spectrum, the romuining three-fourths being in the ultra-rod region. 
In the latter region, there are several bi'uad absorption-bands or cold 
spaces, probably made up of a numbor of lines which are not separated 
by the bolometer. In the visible spectrum, the maximum energy is in 
the orange. 

Contrary to the usual opinion, the author finds that in a dry climate 
the general terrestrial absorption diminishes up to the extreme infra¬ 
red. In both the terrestrial and solar atmospheres absoipUon in¬ 
creases as the wave-lengths diminish. Combining, by moans of 
Maxwell’s discs, the colours which would be visible at the surface of 
the photosphere if all intervening absorbing layers were removed, it is 
found that the true colour of the photosphere is similar to that of the 
spectrum near F, Le., blue. 0. JBL. B. 

Absorption Spectrum of tbe Earth^s Atmosphere. By 
Egokokf (CoDtpt, rend.^ 95 , 447^—449).—The electric light at Mont 
Yalcrien, 10 kilos, distant, was observed at the Paris Obsoivatory by 
means of a spectroscope with two Thollon’s ])risms attached to the 
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Foucault telescope. The bnllimit spectrum thus ol')tainc<l was crossed 
by a large number of absorption lines. Fonr could easily be dlstin- 
giiibliod between D and and on oitlier side of T), but (‘specially on 
the less rofrangiblo side, they are very numerous and distinef. Idio 
group a is almost complete, and tlxe region of 0 coni a ins a largo 
number of lines. B is partially resolved into eleven pairs separated 
by equal distances, and A can bo easily distinguished by using a 
cobalt glass. All tbe groups are cliaracteristic and easily distin¬ 
guished. 

With a Drummond light, at a distance of 1600 meters, B, tr, and A 
could be clearly distinguished, between B and a there were two faini 
nebulous lines, and traces of absorption lines could be seen botwc'on I) 
and 0. With a Drnmmond light, at a distance of 240 metei's, the only 
lines visible were: A very distinct, and a very feeble, but ap}>arontly 
intensified by a heavy shower of rain. When tbe light was 80 mottu'S 
from the end of the telescope, A could still be soon, although with 
difficulty; all the other lines had disappeared. 0. H. B. 

Eeflection of Actinio Rays : Influence of the Reflecting 
Surface. By m Chardoknbt \GompL mul,^ 95, 449—451).—Tho 
author has photographed the spectrum of sunliglit reflected from tho 
surfaces of a large number of substances, including white and black 
enamel, nraninm glass, crude haematite, polished hoomatxte, diamond, 
compressed carbon both rough and polished, vermilion, gold, lead, 
nickel, Arcet’s alloy, copper, polished steel and rough steel, Prussian 
blue, green leaves, speculum metal, mercury, and mercury covei'od 
with a plate of quartz. His results show that there is no selectivo 
absorption, precisely the same spectrum being obtained in all cases. 
Silver at first appears to be an exception, because it becomes trans¬ 
parent to the second balP of the ultra-violet; but with sufficiently 
long exposure this part of tho spectrum also becomes distinctly visibh. 
In this case it is better to push the exposure to tlio first (l(ign‘o of 
inversion pointed out by Janssen. A positive iinprcsvsion is thus 
obfained in tho neighbourhood of H, and a negative in the neighbour¬ 
hood of P. 

Similar results woro obtained with a number of liquids, including 
watci^ solution of magenta, quinine acctosulphale, aium()nio-(‘oppor 
sulphate, potassium dichromato, milk, and ink. Tho author conlii'iuH 
the statement of Cornu that platinum min'ors, spoeulum nudal, and 
mercury covered with quartz, do not .absorb any of the more rofraugi- 
blo rays radiated fx'om tho sun. 

With regard to the visible rays, the author arrives at the following 
conclusions. Every surface reflects in varying proportion all tlio rays 
of the spectrum; pure colours can consequently never be obtained by 
reflection. The reflecting power of a liquid is indopendent of tho 
substances which it holds in solution or in suspension. This law 
apparently holds good for solid media,for a mirror of black enamel gavo 
the same spectrum as a raiiTor of white enamel. It is not nocossary to 
conclude that the incident rays do not pcnoti'ato into the rofic‘Oling 
surface to a depth comparable with tho wave-lengths. These longi.hs 
would be too small to produce appreciable absorption, A layer of 
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quinine acetOvSnlpliate sliowing Newton’s rings (yellow of tbe first and 
blue of the second order) has no absorptive effect on the solar 
spectrum. The same substance gives the same refiection whether 
rough or polished: the polished surface increases the total quantity 
of reflected rays, but the relative intensity of different regions of the 
spectrum, the aotmio colour of the substance, depends on the 
nature of the substance employed. 0. H. B. 

Widening of the Lines in the Hydrogen Spectrum. By D. 

v. Monckhoven {Gompb. reml.^ 95, 378—3S1).—The author employed 
a vacuum tube in the shape of a capital H, the horizontal part being 
a capillary tube 0*5 mm. in diameter, whilst the vortical limbs were 
wider and were provided at each end with an electrode, of which there 
were consequently two pairs. Under varying degrees of pressure, and 
with induction coils of diflerent power, ho found that the widening of 
the hydrogen lines begins at different pressures, but always at tlie point 
where the silent discharge passes into a spark discharge. Under con¬ 
stant pressure, variations in temperature obtained by using different 
coils, produced no effect on the width of the hydrogen lines. When 
the current from a powerful coil is passed through a hydrogen tube 
under low pressui'O for one minute, the temperatiu’c rises considerably 
but the lines remain narrow. If, however, the coil is connected with 
a Leyden jar, the gas is scarcely warmed, but the linos 0 and If are 
broad. If the current from an induction coil connoctod with a Leyden 
jar is passed through the tube previously described, the tube being 
filled with hydrogen at a pressure of 1—2 mm., the hydrogen lines 
are broad. If now a current from a powerful coil is passed through 
the tube, by moans of the other pair of electrodes, the linos do not 
thicken, but a bright fine lino is seen down iho centre of each broad 
line; in other words two spectra are superposed. Since the use of 
vacuum tubes and disruptive dischai*gea g-ive no satisfactory proof as 
to whether the widening of the hydrogen liues is duo to pressure or to 
temperature, the author pjissod an electric arc, obtained from a con¬ 
tinuous eniTont, through pure hydrogen contained in a tube CDiinocted 
with a Sprongol pump. At atmospheric proshuro the hydrogen linos, 
0 and are soon on the continuous spectrum of the incandescent 
carbon particles, JB’ is considerably widened, 0 less so. The linos are 
uniformly brilliant, and have an appoai*anco identical with that of the 
hydrogen lines in the sun and some stars; whereas in tlie vacuum 
tubes the widened linos decrease in brilliancy from the centre to tho 
edges. At 0*26 m., tho width of iho lines 0 and F decrease, and at 
0*09 m. they are almost narrow, H<y is invisible, but tho arc and the 
lines increase considerably in brilliancy. At 0*02 m., 0 and F are 
quite narrow and very brilliant, and H 7 becomos visible. At 0*008 m., 
H 7 becomes still more brilliant. By varying the distunce between the 
electrodes, or by altering the power of tho current, the temperature 
was made to vary considerably, but the breadth of the lines always 
remained the same. The author therefore concludes that the widening 
of the lines in (lie spectrum of hydrogen is dm solely to prcf^swre and is 
absolutely independent of temperakm. 0, H, B. 
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Spectrum of Water. By G. D. Liyrtno and J. T)i:war (Prnr. 
Boy. Sor.^ 33 , 274—27G).—This paper is illnsirativc of a pliotoi^ruidi 
of tlie spectrum of au oxyhydrogeu flame ; in no cases were lines of a 
•wave-length less than "X 2200 observed. V. Jl. V. 

Influence of Temperature on the Spectra of Non-metals* 

By D. V. Monckhoven (Gompf. reutL , 95 , 520—522).—riiickor has 
shown that most of tho non-metals give two perfectly distinct spectra, 
one of which he regards as being due to a high, the other to n low 
temperature. If the H-shaped tube with four electrodes, previously 
described (preceding page), is filled with oxygen or some other 
non-metal, and the gas is subjected to the simultaneous aclioii of iwo 
currents, one from an induction-coil alone, tho other from a coil con¬ 
nected with a Leyden jar, the high temperature spccti’um nnd iho low 
temperature spectrum are seen superposed. According to Pluck(‘r’s 
hypothesis, the gas must therefore be at two diiforeut toinp(‘raturos at 
the same instant, a supposition which is inadmissible. I'lio superposi¬ 
tion of the two spectra is not due to the tact that the coni act br(‘akers 
of the two coils do not vibrate in unison, thus producing alternai^ionH 
of the two spectra which appear to be supoi'posed, owing to the per¬ 
sistence of the images, for in some tubes, especially if tho tube bo 
filled with oxygen, the light is radiated for several tenths of a second 
after the current is interrupted. The author attributes tlio changt‘S in 
the spectra of the non-metals to a pai*ticular state of vibration of ilioir 
molecules, depending directly on the nature of tho electricity employed. 
A hydrogen vacuum tube subjected to the action of ordinary sparks 
presents an appearance very different from that produced by induction 
sparks. The stratification in a vacuum tube changes entirely accord¬ 
ing as it is produced by ordinary sparks, by induction sparks, or by a 
battery of high tension. Further, each vai’iation in the appearance of 
an incandescent gas change of stratification, alioraiion of ihe 
colour of the light omitted, <&c.) always corresponds with a pniiial, 
often an ciiiire, change in the character of the siioctrnm, (die effect 
being certainly independent*of the temporaluro. C. JI. B. 

Note by Ahstiactor ,—The author’s supposition that ilio (baog(* in 
the spoctm of the non-metals is duo to a particular form of molec'ular 
vibration, depending on the nature of the electricity oin])loy(‘(l, is sup¬ 
ported by Schuster’s observation of tho peculiar spectrum of oxygon 
in tho neighbourhood of tho negative pole. C. H. li. 

Circular Polarisation of Quartz. By J. L. So rut and 
E. Saiusin (Gonij}t. rend., 95 , G35—638).—Tu continuing tludr 
researches, the authors have adopted the following improved method 
of determining the original plane of polarisation. Between the 
polarisor and the analyser is placed a quartz plate, say loevogyrate, 
of thickness E, a black band is brought into coincidence with a lino in 
the spectrum, and the position of the analyser noted. Tho first quartz 
being left in position, a second quartz is added of inverse rotation, 
and of a thickness equal to 2B. The general appearance of tho 
spectrum is not modified in the least, but there is a rotation to tho 
right etiual to 2E0 degrees, whore 0 denotes tho angle of rotation for 
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a thicicness of 1 mm. A black band is brought into coincidence with 
the same spoctivil lino, «aud from the angle through which it is necessary 
to turn the analyser, pins a certain multiple of 180”, the value of 0 is 
deduced. The results obtained by this method agree with those 
previously published. A table is given of the values of the angle of 
x’otatioii for dihei’ent rays at 20°, deduced from observations on two 
pieces of quartz, one 30 mm., the other <50 mm. thick. The observotl 
values agree closely with those calculated by Boltzmann’s formula 
reduced to its two first terms, 

, _ 7T082930 0T4770R6 

X being the length in millimetei’S of the wave in air, and this for¬ 
mula may be used to calculate the angle of rotation of a ray of any 
wave-length between A and 0, For rays more refrangible than O, 
the formula no longer holds good, even tliough three or ibnr terms of 
the series are taken. By substituting I, tlio wave-length in qnartz, 
for X, the wave-length in air, a formula is obtained, wliich when 
reduced to two terms, approximately represents the observed rotation 
thi'onghout the entire spectram. The agreement between tho observed 
and calculated values is not, however, complete, and tho difi'eroncos 
are greater than errors of observation wonhl be. JNo bett(‘r rewnlis are 
obtained by using three terms. By addition of a third term, IdP, 
tho divergence usually bocoinos greater. 

The infiuonco of temperature on tho rotation is not constant for all 
rays, as is generally supposed, but increases with tho rofrangibility. 
Fur Hue 24 of cadmium, the formula for correction between 0” anil 
20° is 0 = 00 (1 -h 0*000171k)- This coefificient is greater than the 
number 0*000140 obtained by scvcimI observers as the meim coefficient 
between 0° and 100° for sodium light, and is, of course, still greater 
than tho coefficient for tho same light between O'" and 20°. 

0. H. B. 

The Metallic Galvanic Circuit of Ayrton and Perry. By 
B. J. Guosskns rhi/h\ Oliein. [2], 16, 551—551).—According to 

Perry and Ajrlou (Froc. Uoi/, Hoc., 27, 210) a galvanic circuit is 
obtained by dip}>ing strip.H of platinnni and magno.-iium into mercury, 
but they wore unable to obtain a similar etlect with other m(‘tals. 
Th(‘ author shows that the current obtained as above by Ayrton and 
Perry is a true thermo-current, caused by tho evolution of ho.it in tho 
formation of tho magnesium amalgam (compare Obaoh, Foy/. Ann., 
7, 30(j). T. 0. 

Electricity of Flame. By J. EnsTiPja and H. Grrtrl (Ann. 

Client. [2], 16, 193—222).—The longitudinal polarisation of flame i.s 
only apparent, and is caused by the unequal immersion of the wires 
serving as electrodes. In its cross section, however, the flame appears 
to be strongly polarised, the electrode in the zone of air immediately 
surrounding the fianie being always positive towards tho one in tho 
fiame, The electromotive power is independent of the sizo of tho 
fiamo. Tho change in tho polarity of tho flame may bo produced by 
a suitable shifting of tho electrodes, Tho electromotive force of the 
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flame is dopendcnt on the nature of the meials nsod as oloctrodes, mul 
on the nature of the burninjy i>*a8. It is esjx'cially sjfivat wiih <‘lcc- 
ti*o(1es of aluminium or zinc, and very weak if tlio olcelrode siiualod 
in the sunonnding zone of air is covered with a salt, snob as potassium 
chloride. An undoubted electrical action is obtained b} tlu' use of 
water electrodes and exclusion of metals, the electrode iiitlie air bedng 
positive tow'ards that in the flame. Flames may he combined liko 
galvanic elements, and a number of them may be united so as to 
form a flame battery. The following theory is advanced in explanation 
of the above facts. Free electricity is not produced within the flaino 
during combustion; but the gases ft‘om the flame, and the zone of air 
surrounding the flame, have the property in contact with nude Is or 
liquids, of exciting the latter liko an electrol}to; and in addition to 
tliis there is a thermoelectric excitement determined by t]ic‘ glow¬ 
ing condition of tho electrodes. Tliis being so, the amount and 
nature of the electric excitement is independent of the size of tho 
flame, but dependent on tho nature and superficial condition of the 
electrodes, on tho nature of the burning gases, and on tlio glowing 
condition of tbe electrodes. These conclusions have been confirmed 
by numerous exporiracnts. 

The authors conclude therefore that HankeTs (l^ogg, Ann,, 81, 212) 
theory as to tbe electricity of flames is incorrect. T. 0. 

Electrolysis of Hydrochloric Acid. By D. Tommasi {Compt, 
95, 689—691).—With platinum electrodes and ooneentratod 
acid, tho positive electrode is attacked by the clilorino, and conse¬ 
quently behaves as a soluble electrode; with dilute acid, on tlio oilier 
hand, chlorine compounds are liberated at the positive pole, but tho 
platinum is not attacked. 

CoHOPiitmffHl Acid. —The decomposition of 2 mols. of liydroidilorio 
acid in solution absorbs ?8’6 cals., but since the positive el(‘clrodo 
is attacked, the heat of formation of platinum chloride must Ik* sub¬ 
tracted from this number. Tho electromotive fove(‘ nee(‘ssnr)' to 
effoct decomposition is consequently mncdi less than 7H (> eals. A 
single Uaniell oloinent is indeed suflicieui to produce slow dii- 
conqiosition, but a Dauioll element (49 cals.) and a zia(h(*{ulrnium 
element (16 6 cals.) decomposo tho acid ra])idly, witli hivu-ation of 
hydrogen nt tho negative pole, but no liberation of gas at ilie posilivc 
pole. After 20 hours, the evolution of gas continues at the n(‘gaiivo 
polo only. With two Unnioll olcmentis (98 cals.) d(‘coiu posit ion 
is very rapid. At flrst there is no evolution of gas at tlu^ positive 
electrode, but after aliont an hour bubbles of gas b(‘L)iu to forai. 
After 20 hours, decomposition continues with evolution of hydrogiui 
at tho negative and oxides of chlorine at the positive polo. Similar 
results are obtained with acid of ditforeut degrees of concontrat/ion, 
but the limit is reached with acid of 10 per cent., when tho amount of 
platinum dissolved is very small. 

Dilute Acid ,—On closing the circuit, gas is evolved at tho negative 
pole, whilst tho liquid round the positive polo becomes coloured faintly 
yellow, and bleaches litmus-paper. Even after continuous ])asHago of 
the current for 100 hours, no trace of platinum is tlisHolvod. 
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Similar results were obtained with acid of different strengths down to 
1 per cont. The chlorine appears at the pobitive pole in the form of 
oxides of chlorine, with probably hypoclilorous acid, and perhaps 
traces of free chlorine. Whether the oxides of chlorine are prodaced 
by the decomposition of the hydrate HCljbHiO, or by the action of the* 
oxygen of the water on the hydrochloric acid, cannot be ascertained. 

0. H. B. 

Distribution of Heat in the Ultra-red Region of the Solar 
Spectrum. By P. Desains {GomiH. rend., 95, 433—436).—The 
author has continned his mcasnremonts of the distribution of heat 
in that portion of the solar spoctriim less refrangible than the red 
(Abstr., 1879, 864), using respectively fimt glass and crown glass 
prisms with a refracting angle of 60°. In the following table d and d' 
indicate in minutes the angular distance of tlio cold hand from the lino D, 
i and i' the relative intensities of the bands. It must not bo assumed, 
liowever, that the intensity of the band at 15' from D with a crown 
glass prism is equal to that of the band at 42' from D with a dint 
glass prism. 

Or own Glass (Jiilif IWt, 12th, 13 th, 1881). 




15-0 

18 0 

24 

31-0 

34-5 

44-5 

50-5 


i. 

20-0 

19-0 

22 

26-6 

23-6 

170 

19 0 


L 

60-5 

80 5 

92 

117-4 

127-4 

147-0 



i. 

15-0 

5-5 

10 

— 

2-5 

— 





Flint ' 

Glass 

(Jiilif l7iJi 

, mh, 

1881). 


d'. 

42 

45-0 

55 

58-0 

68-0 73 

77-2 

82 88 

92-5 : 


20 

18-0 

16 

23-0 

26 5 24 

25-0 

24 10 

20-0 

d\ 

100 

103-0 

108 122-0 130-0 142 

157-0 : 

170 175 

185-0 


25 

21-5 

20 

10-6 

20-0 6 

15-5 

7 2 

— 


With prisms of flint and crown glass, tlio spectrum extends to a 
much greater distance beyond tbo cxiromo I'od than with a prism of 
rock salt. With rock salt, the limit is only 80' from the extreme rod, 
wliil&t with flint glass it extends as far as 1° 40'. 0. H. B. 

Law of Thermal Constants of Substitution. By D. Tommasi 
(Oompt rend., 96, 453—450).—It has been stated that the author’s 
law (Abstr., 1882,1257) docs not hold good in the case of soluble 
salts formed by weak acids. He therefore cites a number of examples 
to show that wherever the calculated number differs from that actually 
obtained, the difference is duo to the dissociation which takes place on 
solution, the coellioient of dissociation of tlie particular substance not 
being the same as that of the corresponding potassium salt. The 
close agreement between the calculated and actual numbers in the 
case of sodium, ammonium, lithium, strontium, and calcium sulphides 
shows that the coefficient of dissociation of these compounds is the 
same as that of potassium sulphide. The difference between tJio 
numbers found and calculated is considerable in the case of ammonium 
carbonate and ammonium phonate, where also the dissooiatiou is con- 
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Eiidei’ably greater than that of tlio poiasf'him cotTipoiindH. For tlie 
same reason tbcro is a considerable diEorcnco boiwooii the two 
numbers in tbo case of mercuric cyanide, 0. 11. 11 

Law of Cooling. By 0. RivibuT (OompL rpml^ 95, 452—1^53),— 
The radiating body was a platinum wire heated hy moans of an 
electric current. The temperature was calculated from variations iu 
its conductivity, and the quantity of heat lost was calculated by 
Joule’s law. Under the low pressures at which the exporimonts weno 
made, the cooling eflbct due to the gas present becomes of eonsnUu*- 
able importance. The quantity of heat carried off by the air uudeu’ a 
pres'^u^o of 0’12 mm. of mercuiy is given approximately in the follow- 
ing table:— 

Heat radiiilod in 
a 11101111111 , 

A 200 . 10 times. 

A 400 . 3 „ 

A 600 . 1 „ 

A 800 .. ^ „ 

A 1000 . ^ „ 

With a platinum thread OT mm. diameter placed horiziontally in a 
glass cylinder 0T7 mm. in diameter, and surrounded by air uiuUt a 
pressme of less than 0*0001 mm. of morrury, the cylinder being eooled 
by a cuirent of cold water, the following numbers were obtained;— 

Temperature of the cylinder 17 3°. 


Itxcess. 

Heat lost. 

ma^ {a‘ -1). 

bT^(T-®). 

50“ 

38-5 

38-4 

35-4 

100 

04-8 

04 7 

93-0 

150 

175-G 

177-4 

177-6 

200 

284-0 

208-7 

203-C 

250 

4l<8-0 

47C-7 

415-7 

300 

708 0 

738-0 

638-0 

400 

IClOO 

1681-0 

IICH) 

500 

3300-0 

3721-0 

1007 0 

COO 

C035-0 

8107-0 

2004-0 

700 

101 COO 

17652 0 

4103-0 

800 

15i.l80-0 

37801-0 

581.8-0 

000 

24110-0 

81688-0 

7788-0 

1000 

34800-0 

17C00CO 

101C8-0 


The values in the tliircl and fourth columns are calonlatod from 
the formulas^ of Bulong and Petit, and of Eosetti respectively, the 
constants being obtained from an experiment in which the excess of 
the temperature of the wiie was 136-3° above that of the surrounding 
space. These results afford further proof of the fact that the numbers 
given by Dulong and Petit’s formula increase far too rapidlv. 

0. H. B. 

Comparison of Mercurial Thermometers with the Hydrogen 
Thermometer. By J. M. Cjufis (Oompl;. rmid., 96, 836-^831);.--. 
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The table of corrections for mercurial tlicrmomctcra, wbicTi is to be 
foinicl in ordinary text-books, was compiled 30 years ag’o by JRognauIt, 
but that experimenter himself pointed out that owing fco tljo great 
variation in the composition of glass, errors might arise from the 
application of bis tables to all mercurial thermometers. Regnanlt’s 
instruments have been destroyed, and the manufactory in which chey 
were made has ceased to exist; moreover the composition of the glass 
now used in Franco differs very considerably from that of the glass 
used by Regnault. The author has therefore undertaken a revision of 
the table. The boiling of water at different pressures gives the means 
of determining accurately temperatures between 80° and 150°. 
Between 140° and 350° the author uses naphthalene and benzophenono 
at varying pressures. He has described elsewhere the methods used 
for determining with the aid of a hydrogen thermometer the exact 
pressures corrcvspondiiig to any given boiling points of these liquids. 
By tabulating these results, ho obtains the pressure under which it is 
necessary to boil either liquid to maintain for any required time a 
constant temperature. By these means, he has compared 15 thcr- 
mometct\s with hydrogen therinometci's. Two sets of seven of i<hc‘So 
thermometers were of Hint glass, by two different French makers, and 
the other of^ soda glass, by a German maker. A table^ showing the 
amount of error of the mercurial bberniomotcrs for teiupenitures fx*oni 
110—380° accompanies the paper. The same table gives the com¬ 
parison of these eri'ors with those given by Bognault, Idio results 
have been confirmed by expoi'imonts with twelve other th(u*iuomotcrs 
of peculiar construction. F. H. 11. 

Limit of the Liquid State. By J. B. Hannat (Proc. i?o?/. Soo., 
33, 294—321),—^A continuation of the author’s researches (Abstr., 
1882, 268). Aftei* some remarks on the uncertainty of our knowledge 
of the exact condition of a ffuid imniodiately above and below its 
critical point, the author proceeds to divide fluids into three classes— 
(1) lujuidsj which exhibit sui face tension, as capillarity or a])ormanent 
limiting surface; (2) (jabra, which cannot be reduced to li(|[uidH by 
pressure alone; and (3) mpoim, which can be so reduced. A further 
distinction of gases and vapours lies in the fact that the curve repre¬ 
senting pressure and volume of a gas is a continuous straight line, 
whereas a part of the curve iH^presonting pressure and volume ot‘ a 
vapour is asymptotic. The auilior proposes to show that the gaseous 
state is entirely dependent on tlio mean velocity, and not on tlie fr(‘e 
path of the molecule. Numerous oxperimouts were made to ascertain 
the critical temperature and pressure of alcohol under its own va])our, 
and under that of certain gases, as hydrogen and nitrogen, which do 
not attack and are not dissolved by the alcohol. A modified form oC 
Andrews’s apparatus was used. The manometers w.ere filled with hydro¬ 
gen, as the only gas which follows Boyle’s law at high pressuros, and 
the alcohol was carefully purified by an elaborate method. 

The mean of over 100 experiments gave a critical point for alcohol 

* The author Img informed tlio editor that tlioro ia a misprint in tho table in the 
original; the letters B and <J bhould bo tmnspobOwl. —0. E, G, 
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TiTidor its own vapour of 205*47° under a pressure of 67*07 atmo¬ 
spheres. In order to study tho eritieal temporntiire of aleoliol under 
greater ])i*essuros, liydrogeu was introduced over tho alcohol, in order 
to allow of the limiting sarfaco of tho liquid to be seen; but it was 
found that the critical tcinporaturo was pmetioally uualtert'd, even 
under a pressure of 178*8 atmospheres. Similar results wore obtained 
when nitrogen was substituted for hydrogen. The method of measur¬ 
ing the capillary height of a liquid under various temperaturcss and 
pressures was also tried, and it was shown that tho capillary height of 
a liquid is lowered by a gas under pressure impinging on its surface; 
this phenomenon would follow naturally from a constant clisturbaiico 
of tho surface of the liquid, owing to tho high velocity of the hydro¬ 
gen molecules stiiking it. Capillarity is not then ti true in(*asurc of 
the coliesion of a fluid, for wore tho pressure sufliciently high, the 
surface of the liquid might be made to disappear while its intenor 
was in a truly liquid condition. 

Similar experiments wore made with carbon bisiilpliido and totra- 
chloride and with methyl alcohol, the same general results being ob¬ 
tained. The critical point of carbon bisulphide under its own vaiiour was 
found to be 277*08° at 78*14 atmospheres; under hydrogen, 274*ih‘J° at 
171*54 atmospheres; under nitrogen, 273*12° at 141*45 atmospheres; 
this last result is probably aflected by the solubiliiy of the nitiHigcn in 
the carbon bisulphide. The capillary action of this liquid is also 
weakened by a gas impinging upon its surface. 

Determinations of the critical point of methyl alcohol under its 
own vapour gave the following results:—232*7()° at a pressure of 
72*85 atmospheres; under hydrogen 230*14° at 128*00 atmoR])heres; 
and under nitrogen, 277*92° at 191*40 atmospheres, or 225*82° at 
2(12 atmospheres. With carbon tetrachloride, tho results were 282*51° at 
57*57 ntmosphores under the pressure of its own vapour, and 277 50° 
at 142*82 atmospheres under nitrogen. It was found impossible to 
use hydrogen, for it attacked the totrachlorido, wiih formation ofeddo- 
r’ofonn, and other compounds. In conclusion, tho author views tho 
four slates of matter thus :—1st, tho gasoous, which e.'tists Irom tho 
highest temporal.uro down to an isothoi*mal passing through iho critical 
point, and (lepcmdiiig on temporainre or molecular volixa’ty; 2n(l, tho 
vaporous, bounded on tho upper side by tho gaseous, and on iho lower 
by absolute zero, and dependent njxm tho length of the nu‘jui free path 
of tho molecule; 3rd, the liquid, bounded on the upper sidc^ by iho 
gaseous, and on tho lower by tho solid state; 4th, tho solid, Tho 
gaseous state is thus tho only one which is not altected by [ircvssnro 
alone, or in which tho molecular velocity is so liigli that tho collisions 
cause a rebound of suflicient energy to prevent grouping. Anotlior 
distinction between tlio gaseous and vaporous states lies in the fact that 
the former is capable of acting as a solvent of solids (Abstr., 1882, 
271). V. H. V. 

Expansion of Isomorphons Salts, By W. Spring (Bcr., 15, 
1940—1945—Between 0° and 100° the expansions of atnmonium an(l 
rubidium sulphates are sensibly equal, potassium chromate only 
expands at a slightly greater rate, but in tho case of potassium sulphato 
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the expnBSion is about 10 per cent, greater. The discrepancy is 
explained by the fact that a given volume of potassium sulphate con¬ 
tains a larger number of molecules than the other salts, for on dividing 
the sp. gr. by the molecular weight of each salt there is obtained: 
K,S04 : *015310; Am2S04: ’OIBOG^; EbiS04: -OISOS? ; K^Cr04 : *01412. 
Taking the ratio of the molecules of K4S04 to Am2S045 there is 
obtained 0*015316 ~ 0*013664 = 1*21, whilst the ratio of the expan¬ 
sions of the same two salts is about the same figure, 0*012645 -J- 
0*011191 = 1*29. From these results, it is probable that the expan¬ 
sions of the alums are not absolutely the same, although the difftu'enccs 
fall within the limits of error (cf. Spring, Abstr., 1882, 1020; Petter- 
son, Abstr., 1882, 1259). A. J. G, 

Modification of the Usual Statement of the La'w of Iso¬ 
morphism. By D. Klein (Oewpf. re>id., 95, 781—784).—Mitschor- 
lich stated the law of isomorphism as follows:—1. Two bodies are 
called isomorphous when, having the same crystalline form, they can 
crystallise together in the same crystal. 2. Isomorphous bodies have 
au analogous chemical composition. The author gives in the order of 
their discovery certain exceptions to the second part of this law. He 
goes on to state that in previous communications ho has dcscribc*d 
a tangstoboric acid, 9W04,B203,2H20 -f 22Aq, mmoqdions with 
Marignao’s octohcdral silicotungstio acid, 12W03,Si02,4H20 -1- 29Aq; 
also a monosodium tungstoborate, 9W0a,B303,Na20 + 23Aq, ho- 
morphons with the acids just mentioned; and further a diammouiuin 
tungstoborate, 9W03,B2C)3,2NHi0 + 19Aq, iaomorphoiis with an 
ammonium metatungstato described by Marignnc, and a dibarium 
tungstoborate, 0j,B203,2Ba0 + ISAq, isomorphous with the cor¬ 
responding raetatungstate. The author states that the tungstoborio 
acid employed by him contained only a trace of silica, and that his 
analyses have in this respect boon confirmed by Marignac. In con¬ 
sequence of these facts, a modification of Mitscherlich’s law has become 
necessary, and the author therefore gives the following, already pro¬ 
posed by Marignac, as a subsUtuio tor the second part of the law in 
question :— Isomorphous bodies Jutve either a similar oheniical composition^ 
or possess oolij a slitjhtly different permitaijo composition^ and all contain 
either a common group of elements or groups of edenieuts of identical 
chemioa functions^ which form hy far the greater part of their weight, 

E. H. R. 

Observations on Crystallisation. By G. BauGELMANN 15, 
1883—1839).—After giving a short account of the development of the 
theoiies of isomorphism, dimorphism, &g., with special rororenco to 
their bearing on chemical composition, the author proceeds to show at 
some length that crystallisation of two substances in the same lorm or 
the same crystal does not always depend on any relation in their 
chemical composition, a fact which has already been pointed out in 
several instances, notably by G. Bose, in the case of sodium nitrate 
and calcspar. The examples bronght forward by the author are copper 
sulphate and potassium dxohromate, copper sulphate and cobalt chlo¬ 
ride, borax and potassium chlorate; in most cases the cold saturated 
solutions were mixed in varying proportions, but in some crystals of the 
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one Hubhimu'c wor(' iiHrodiirod into anUiraiod noliilioiiH of tlio oilier. 
In all cjiHos C'oloiir(‘d sohiiioriH were used, and {xadeei (jo-eryslallisaiiou 
was observed, ih(‘ eoloiirs lieins^ dilTerent; in various parls of ilie same 
crystal. Com pounds iluTcforo of the most dissimilar aioinie eonsiitii- 
tion can crystallise io^’otUcr, their power of so doini>’ beinir a fiuielion 
of tho ])]iysieal conditions in which they arc found, and not of their 
chemical composition. Tho occarrcncc Ihoroforo of a body in a delinite 
ciystalliuo form is no criterion of its individuality, and tho conception 
of isomorphism possesses otdy a nominal signiticance, as it cannot be 
us(m 1 as a separate means of classification, hut only in conlirmation of 
facts otiiorwiso obtiiiiiod, J. K. C, 

Experiments in Crystallisation Exemplifying Berthollet's 
Law of Afiinity. By G. Bruoklmann (7/cr., 15, 1840— IHtl). —Tho 
following experimonts ai'e of intorOvSi as touching Borthollot’s law, that 
a liquid in which two salts have been dissolved contains the acids and 
liases of each reciprocally combined Equal volumes of cold saturatcxl 
solutions of cobalt chlorido and nickel siilphato wore mixed and allow<vl 
to evaporate spontaneously; the crystals obtained consisted of both 
rrudals in tho form of sulphates, and the clilorides of tlie two irudnis 
were left in solution. Similar results were obtained witli copper sul¬ 
phate and cohalt chloride, as well as with copper sulphate and polus- 
sium dichromate; in tho former case, tho first crop of eryslals contained 
hotli metals as sulphates, together with small quantities of ehloiu'dos ; 
in tlie latter, crystals of the mixed sulphates of copper and potassium 
w'ere first deposited, thou various mixtures of the eliroiuates and 
sulpimtes, and finally a mixture of chromates of the two metals. In 
every case tho crystallisation scorns to have proceoded in a Hcpiid cou- 
taiuing four diltorent salts. J* K". 0. 

Nature of the Vibratory Movements which accompany the 
Propagation of Flame in Mixtures of Combustible Gases. 
By AIallaru and Lw OHYTMiirwa (iJomjifi. mid,^ 95, oPi)— r)(>() ; s(H‘ also 
Abstr., 1881, —The authors cmploye<l a tul)o o meters long and 

0 0,*1 meter in diaiuoter. Tho comhustihlo gas was a mixture of niirit* 
oxide and vapour of carbon bisulphide. An image of tho tiibi* was 
thnnvn on to a cylinder covered with sensitive pa})er tuul rotating 
W'ith a known velocity. Tlie pliotograplis show that tlie llamo travels 
at first with a unilorm velocity, hut afterwards performs a seru'S of 
very rapid oscillations, tho regularity, duration, and amplitude ol* 
win ell vaiy at dllToreui paids of the tube. Uniform motion eontinm^s 
with a velocity of ITO meter per second to a distance of meter 
from the mouth of the tube. Beyond this point tlio flame, and (jon- 
sequently the mass of gas, is thrown into vibration, the vibrations 
being both simple and compound. The paints at which tho vibuition 
is simple are generally spaces of one or two-fiftconths the length of 
the tube. The duration of successive vibrations varies between 0-025 
and 0-0034 of a second. The durations are in the sim]do ratios of 
I, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, but no relations could be traced between tlu^so times 
and the position of the fiame in the tube. As a matter of fact, the 
vibi’ating mass of gjis is composed of two distinct columns, one of 
burnt gas, the other of cold gas, the lengths and densities of which 
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vnry at every instant. The amplitucle appears to bo groatost for 
vibrations of long period, and is particularly great in the lavst third of 
the tube, at tho point where one of tbe vibrating segments is situated 
when the tube gives tho first harmonic from its f iiiidameiital note. 
The amplitude at this point is as high as ITO meter. Since the 
oscillations of the flame are simply those of layers of burning gas, 
these experiments gave tbe first precise idea of tbe amplitudo of the 
vibrations of a mass of gas omitting a sound. These vibratory move¬ 
ments necessarily correspond with high pressures. Prom calculations 
based on tbe variation in volume, measured by the oscillation of the 
flame, it is found that tho mean pressure is at least five atmospheres, 
and for mixtures in which the initial velocity is greater than 1 motor, 
the pressures will bo considerably higher. .The mean velocity of pro¬ 
pagation appears to increase with the amplitude and rapidity of the 
vibrations. In one experiment, the limits were ITO meter and 
5*40 meters, in another, 0*97 meter and 8*00 meters. In another 
experiment, the explosive wave was formed at a distance of two-thirds 
the length of the tube from the mouth, t'.e., at the point whore tho 
amplitude of vibration was greatest, and the last third of the tube was 
completely shattered. The brilliancy of the flame varies at successive 
phases of tho same vibration, being greater when tho flame moves 
forward than when it moves backward; these diiferencos increase with 
the amplitude of vibration, and are undoubtedly connected with 
variations in pressure. 

With a tube 0*01 meter in diameter, tho flame is extinguished at a 
distance of about 1*5 meter from the month. Tho vibratory movo- 
ment is produced at a distance of 0*18 meter from the mouth of tho 
tube, instead of at 0*75 meter, and tbe amplitude of vibration increases 
more rapidly. Tbe mean velocity of propagation is at first very small, 
but attains a rate of 4*50 meters per second at a distance of 0 5 meter, 
and becomes almost notliing just before the extinction of the flame. 
The narrowing of the tube favours tho development of tlio vibratory 
motion with all its consequences. 0. H. 13. 


Inorganic Chemistry. 

Action of the Galvanic Current on Chlorides and Chlorates. 

By A. Lidoff and W. Tichomiroitf {Jour. Him. Ohm. Soc.^ 1882, 341— 
349).—In a former paper (Absir., 1882, 925) the authors have found 
that by tbe action of the electric (galvanic) current on a solution of 
chlorides, hypochlorites are first formed, which, by an elevation of tem¬ 
perature, are converted into chlorates. But later on they found tlint 
even at tho ordinary temperature, as soon as tho solution becomes 
more concentrated, hypocbloritcs are converted into a mixture of chlo¬ 
rates and chlorides by tho sole action of the current. They propose to 
apply this process to the manufacture of chlorates, more cspocially of 
the sodium salt, which is difficult to prepare in the ordinary way. On 
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acting witli n oarrcnt cf a ixuvcM'fal Ornmnio ma(‘1iiuo for 25 lioncH, on 
a solution of 400 i>riniis of ]>o(!isshini chloride in OOO gnnns of wal(‘r, 
210 grains of crystals, coniaining 70 -jicr coni, of chloral is wore 
obtaiiu‘tl. The crysials conUun, iogoiher with polnssiuni chloi*a(o, a 
conbidcrnblc quantity of the chloiido, and 5—12 ])or (‘imiI. of carbon 
from the electrodes. As soon, as about BO per cent, of Ihe original 
salt is trnnsfonned into tho chloj’ato, the positive eli^clrodi' is mo't 
ST-rongly corroded, and no further separation of tho crystals from the 
liquid lakes place. 

If, instead of a high tension-current (2 electrodes) a divided 
current (8 electrodes) is onqdoycd, far less chloride is conveidcMl into 
chloral 0 in tho smno space of time. Tlic corrosive action id the liquid 
on till' positive electrode is due to its oxidatiou by the oxygim ol’ the 
potassium chlornto, wliioh is reduced to chloride (ahoat BO per cent, 
in 10 hours). For this reason, potassium chloride ciiinot bo com¬ 
pletely converted into chlorate, but a limit is reaebed alt(*r some time, 
■when the energy of formation of potassium chlorate from the ehlorido 
hocomos equal to tho energy of its decomposition. Flocirod(‘S of 
another matoi'ial than carbon cannot be used for the cimviTsion of 
chlorides into chloratoa, for all metals, even platinum, are eorrodt‘d by 
the chlorine which is set free at the same time. If, bow(‘ver, a solu¬ 
tion of potassium chlorate he electrolysed by means of platiniuu 
electrodes, no chlorine, but ozone, is evolved on the positive pole. At 
‘the same time crystals of potassium perchlorate seiwalo from tlio 
liquid, and only traces of polassinm chloride arc foi’ined at tlu‘ same 
time. In this roapect the action of electricity on pottissium ohlorato 
is analogous to tho action of heat on the same salt; in both cases 
oxygen is evolved, and potassium chlorate and chloride arc formed, 
although tho pro[)ortion in tho quantities of these two salts is widely 
different. The corrosion of carbon in the above case is dui^ to tho 
action of ozone, and tlio products of this action in presence of water 
aro mellitio and hydi*omollitic acids. B, Jh 

Oxidation of Carbonic Oxide by Palladium Hydride and 
Oxygen, J3y M. Tuaubis (Jhr,, 16, 2^25—252(1). — T1ie <‘hang<\s 
wlucli oeenr wlioii carbonic oxido is converted into tin* anhydride l)y 
the action of ]m 11 adium hydride a'nd oxygen aro as follows; In tho 
first ])Iace palladium hydride and moist oxygen form liyilrogeu j>er- 
oxide, anil this compound in i)rcsonco of metallic palladimn oxidines 
carbonic oxido to carbonic anbydiide. W. (J, W. 

Compressibility of Nitrogen. By E. H. Amagat (CompL read ., 95, 
638—641).—A summary of the experiments made by Caillolci; mti by 
the author with a view to dotermino the compre.ssibility of nilrogon. 
Curves are given representing tho results obiuiiied by both obsi'vvers. 
The author considers Cailletet’s method inferior in acrurnoy to his own. 
The curve representing Caillctei’s results is very irregular, whilst that 
representing the author^s results is perfectly regular. 0. II. B. 

Black Pbospliorus. ByP.THENARD(Ce^iip?f,rm7., 96,400—410). 
—A quantity of phosphorus was being cast in tho usual way, and a 
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dozen sticks had been obtained of the usual colour, when the thirteenth 
suddenly blackened at the moment of congelation. Subsequently a 
second stick, about 20 cm. long, blackened for about 4 cm. of its 
length, the remainder being unchanged. A portion of the black phos¬ 
phorus was brought in contact with ordinary phospliorns, in a state of 
superfusion at 10® under ice. In the first experiment, the white phos¬ 
phorus became black on solidifying, but the same effect was not again 
obtained once in more than twenty experiments under precisely similar 
conditions. The specimen of black phosphorus became white when 
fused, and remained white if cooled suddenly, but if super-cooled it 
again became black when brought in contact with either black or 
white phosphorus. Black phosphorus dissolves almost entirely in 
carbon bisulphide, leaving a slight yellow residue apparently consist¬ 
ing of amorphous phosphorus. 0. H. B, 

Neutral Phosphates of the Alkalis. By E. Filiiol and 
Senderens (Bled. Oeutr., 1882, 641).—Careful noutmlisation of phos¬ 
phoric acid with sodium hydroxide results in the formation of a 
mixture which reacts on red or blue litmus; crystals obtained from 
the solution contain 1 mol. of the mono- and 1 mol. of tlic di-sodium 
phosphate. Neutral potassium or ammonium phosphates have not 
been obtained, whilst potassium sodium and sodium ammonium [ilios- 
phates crystallise readily. E. W. P. 

Oalcimn Chloride. By A. Weber {Ber., 15, 2316—231?).— 
Calcium chloride dried at 180—200® is practically anhydrous. It 
contains from 0*12 to 0’24 per cent, of water and 0*04? per cent. CaO. 

W. 0. w. 

Properties of Pure Aluminium. By J. W. Mallet (Ohem. 
Neic^s, 46, 178).—Sp. gr. at 4® = 2-583; atomic vol., 1{)'45 ; sp, heat 
= 0*2263 between 0—100°; atomic heat, 6*00®; less fusible tlian the 
commercial metal, and loss easily acted on by alkalis and acids, ft is 
neaidy pure tin-white, with no bluish tinge, and has a lustre like thai» 
of tin. It is more malleable and less easily hardened by hammering 
than ordinary aluminium. E. W. 

Decomposition of Phosphate by Potassium Sulphate at 
High Temperatures. By H. Grandeau (Oompi. rmd, 95, <)2l — 
922;.—Debray (Bull. Soc. OJilm.^, 3, 251) has shown that on hoai.ing 
to a high temperature aluminium phosphate with excess of an alka¬ 
line sulphate, an alkaline phosphate and crystallised aluminium are 
obtained. This reaction has been used by Der6me rend., 89, 

925, and this Journal, 38, 286) for the separation of p]ios])horic acid 
from iron and aluminium. To determine the conditions of the re¬ 
action, a mixture of aluminium phosphate and potassium snlpliate 
was heated for several hours in a platinum crucible. At a high 
temperature, not only is alumina formed, but also a crystalline double 
phosphate of aluminium and potassium. At a still liigliei* tcfn)>c- 
ratnre, the quantity of alumina increases, bnt oven on v(‘ry vigorous 
heating it is impossible to completely decompose the double phos- 
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pliaio. Rlmilar roMulis woro ol)<aino(l Iby Muhstilniirit,^ pliosj^hniow of 
cerium, and diilymimn for ahimininni piiosplinh'. Hub 
wlion pliORpliaies of calcium, mai^iiosinm, <fec., were uHod, ihe douBlo 
phoRpliate aloTio was formed under tilic condiiioiiH of iho eKperinu'ui; 
whiLsb with nickel and cobalt pliospbntos results similar io ilu>s(‘ with 
aluminititn phosphaicR were obtained. With chromium and uranium 
pliosphatcs, the final products are poiassinin cliroiuate and uraualo. 
The invobtigation is being contiaued. L, T. O’S. 

Determination of tlie Equivalent of Thorium, By L. P, 
lifiLsoN ((UnnpL reiuh, 95, ?20—7vi0).—As a mean of ton determina¬ 
tions, the antlior finds 58*10 to bo the equivalent of thorium, iliat of 
0X3’'geTi being 8, and of sulphur Id. Ho makes the atoTuie wcigiit, 
tin‘1*0fore, to be 2d2 3G. Th(‘se results wore obtained by calcining two 
dilferout specimens of the sulphate, a and h. Specimen h was obtaiTi(‘d 
from the mother-liquors of a. The first six dotorininations were made 
on specimen a, which contained nine molecules of water. In those 
six experimonis the author used the hydrated salt, bocauso the doliy- 
drated substance was found to be extremely hygroscopio. In ilio 
other four expei*imonts this was impossible, bocauso sjiociinon h (tlio 
crystals of which differed from those of specimen a) contained only 
eight molecules of water, and absorbed water during the process of 
weighing. In the latter four experhnonts, therefore, the anhydrous 
sulphate was used. The two specimens gave practically identical 
results. 

Sulphate a* 

Water. SO.). TliOj. Etpiiv. At. Wt. 

Mean of six experiments 27'573 27*336 45*091 58*11 232*43 

Sulphate h 

Moan of four experiments — 37*703 62*297 58*09 232*30 

The author conehuh'S by drawing aiteniion to the wide discrepancies 
in the values of the atomic weight as dolcrminod by other (‘hmnisls. 

M. II. It, 

Metallic Thorium. By D. F. Hilsojt (Omnpt muL, 96, 727— 
729),—The antiioi* obtains metallic thorium by licating wiih sodnirn 
in an irem crucible n mixture of the anhydrous double chloride ot 
thorium and potassium with sodium chloride. After iroalmcnt of iho 
residue with water, tnotallic thorium remains as a heavy gr(‘yish 
brilliant powder. Examined under the micros(‘opc, tlu‘ powder is 
seen to consist of minute crystals, more or less brilliant and uniti'd in 
groups. The metal is brittle and almost infusible The ])OW(lor 
assumes a metallic lustre under pressure, is mialteiuble in air ti[) to 
120*^, takes fire in air or oxygen below a red heat, and burns with 
dazzling brilliancy, leaving a perfectly white oxide. It takes fire 
when heated with chlorine, iodine, bromine, and sulphur. It is not 
attacked either by hot or by cold water. Dilute sulphuric acid (‘uuse's 
a feeble evolution of hydrogen in the cold, becoming more rapitl on 
the application of boat, but the metal is attacked slowly; liot con¬ 
centrated sulphuric acid also acts but slowly, dibougagiug suliihurous 
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anliydride. Nita'ic acid, whether hot or cold, strong or dilute, oxorl s 
no sensible action. Dilate hydrochloric acid dissolves the metal slowly 
even when heated, bat concentiuted acid attacks it very easily. Aqua 
regia acts like hydrochloric acid. Alkalis have no action. The metal 
obtained by the author behaves, therefore, exactly like that obtained 
by Berzelius. The mean sp. gr. is nearly 11; this is much higher 
than that found by Ohydenius (7’657 to 7*796) : hence the specimen 
obtained by the latter chemist must have contained much impurity, 
probably derived from the glass tube in which it was prepared. The 
densities of two different specimens of the oxide were 10*2207 and 
10*2198 respectively. These numbers are again much higher than 
those obtained by Berzelius, Damour, and Chydonius (9*402, 9*366, 
9*288). Admitting that the metal is quadrivalent, the atomic volume 
is 21*1. This number coincides with the atomic volume of zirconium 
(21*7), cerium (21T), lanthanum (22*6), and didymium (21*5); and 
this fact serves to confirm the author’s opinion that the rare earth- 
metals form a series of quadrivalent elements. E. H. B. 

Magnesia Alba, By K. Kraut {Arch. l?harm. [3], 20,180—187). 
—In this criticism of Beckurts’ paper on the composition of miKjnesia 
alba (this vol., p. 13), the author shows that analytical errors have crept 
in, as no direct estimation of the water lost by heating was made, 
&c.; the formula proposed by Beckurts therefore is incorrect, and 
the original formula 5Mg04003,H20, as proposed by Kraut, is the 
right one; also by boiling for some time, the composition may be 
altered to 4Mg0,3u02,GHa0, but never to 7Mg0,5C02. 

B. W. P* 

Separation of Gallium. By L. m Boisbaudran (Oompf. 

95, 410—413; 503—506. See also Abstr., 1882, 897, 1323).—Frew 
Indium .—Precipitation of the gallium by potassium feiTOcyanido, in 
presence of hydrochloric acid, is to bo recommended only when it is 
required to separate a little indium, together with other metals, such 
as aluminium and chromium. The following is the only irustwoi'thy 
meihod:—The moderaioly concentrated solution is boiled for some 
minutes with a slight excess of potassium hydroxide; the precipitated 
indium hydroxide rofcains small quantities of gallium, which may bo 
removed by a repetition of the process. The alkaline solutions contain 
only very slight traces of indium; to romovo those, hydrochloric acid 
is added in slight excess, and the gallium and indium are precipitated 
together by boiling with an excess of ammonia, or betiei*, by mc.uis of 
cupric hydroxide. The gallium and indium chlorides arc then convcTtcd 
into sulphates; the slightly acid solution mixed with a quantity of 
ammonium sulphate rather more than sufficient to convert the gallium 
into alum is evaporated to small bulk, and, after cooling, mixed with 
four or five times its volume of alcohol of 70 per cent. Qallium alum 
is thus thrown down as a crystalline powder, which is waalied once or 
twice with alcohol, dissolved in warm water containing a minute quan¬ 
tity of sulphuric acid, and reprecipitated. By sevoi^al ropebitions of 
this process, the gallium is obtained in the form of alum, free from 
indium. Tlie alcoholic washings, which contain small quantities of 
gallium and indium, are evaporated to small bulk, the metals jre- 

VOL. XLIT. m 
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cipitated by boiling* with ammonia or by means of cupric hydroxide, 
the precipitate dissolved in hydrochloric acid, and the solution boiled 
with a slight excess of potassium hydroxide; a small quantity of 
indium hydroxide is thus obtained free from gallium. The gallium 
remaining in solution may be separated as alum. Usually the indium 
dissolved by the potash is removed by four crystallisations of the 
ammonium-gallium alum; but if the gallium hydroxide contains more 
than 4 per cent, of indium hydroxide, seven or eight crystallisations 
are necessary. 

Fwm Cadmium. —In presence of much free hydrochloric acid, 
cadmium is not completely precipitated by hydrogen sulphide, whilst if 
the solution is but feebly acid, the cadmium sulphide contains gallium. 
The somewhat acid solution is treated with hydrogen sulphide, the 
precipitate redissolved in hydrochloric acid, the solution diluted, and 
agaiu treated with hydrogen sulphide. By two or three repetitions 
of the process, the greater part of the cadmium is obtained as sulphide 
free from gallium. The filtrates which contain the gallium, mixed 
with a little cadmium, are evaporated to expel excess of acid, diluted 
with water, and saturated with hydrogen sulphide. The cadmium 
sulphide thus thrown down is reprecipitated two or three times. 

Excess of boiling potassium hydroxide precipitates cadmium oxide, 
and dissolves gallium hydroxide; the cadmium oxide is redissolved 
and again precipitated, in order to separate the last traces of gallium. 
If the amount of cadmium is large, this process must be repeated 
four or five times. The alkaline solution which contains gallium and 
a small quantity of cadmium is slightly acidified with hydrochloric 
acid, and the gallium precipitated by means of cupric hydroxide, the 
filtrate is mixed with ammonium acetate, and treated with hydrogen 
sulphide, which throws down copper and cadmium: this precipitate 
is dissolved in aqua regia, evaporated with hydrochloric acid, and 
hydrogen sulphide is passed into the strongly acid solution; copper 
sulpliide is thus precipitated, whilst cadmium remains in solution. 

The following methods are moi'e rapid:—(1.) The solution, which 
must contain a sufficient quantity of ammonium chloi’ide, is ])oiled with 
excess of ammonia: cadmium then remains in solution, and gallium 
hydroxide is precipitated; this precipitate is rodissolvod’and again 
prcci})itatc(l, in order to remove the last traces of cadmium. (2.) Gal¬ 
lium is precipitated by means of potassium ferrocyanide in a solution 
which contains at least one-third of its volume of strong bydrochlorio 
acid; the cadmium ferrocyanide remains in solution. (3.) Cupric 
hydroxide precipitates gallium on gently warming; the precipitate 
retains small quantities of cadmium, which may bo removed by a 
repetition of the process. (4 ) When it is necessary to remove iron 
as well as cadmium, the warm solution is reduced by metallic copper 
and then mixed with a slight excess of cuprous oxide: the pre¬ 
cipitated gallium hydroxide contains traces of cadmium, which may 
be removed by reprecipitation. 

The reactions with cupric hydroxide, and with metallic copper and 
cuprous oxide, are the most satisfactory. 

From Uranium. —(1.) The boiling slightly acid solution of the 
chloride is treated with cupric hydroxide; the precipitate is then dis- 
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solved in Tiydrocliloric acid, diluted, and again precipitated witH cupric 
hydroxide, the treatment being repeated four or five times. (2.) If 
it is required to separate iron at the same time, the solution is reduced 
with metallic copper, and then boiled with excess of cuprous oxide; 
the precipitate is redissolved and the treatment repeated about four 
times, itleither of these methods is affected by the presence of con¬ 
siderable quantities of alkaline salts. (3.) The slightly acid solution 
of the cliloride is mixed with an excess of acid ammonium acetate, 
zinc chloride free from gallium added, and the liquid ia treated with 
hydrogen sulphide: the zinc sulphide formed carries down the gallium, 
whilst the uranium remains in solution. The precipitate is difficult to 
wash and must he redissolved in hydrochloric acid, and again preci¬ 
pitated in presence of an acetate. The zinc and gallium ai*e separated 
by the method previously described. (4.) The uranium is preci¬ 
pitated in the form of alkaline uranate by adding a slight excess of 
potassium hydroxide, the precipitate dissolved in hydrochloiic acid, 
and again precipitated. To remove traccvS of uranium from the fil¬ 
trate, the latter is slightly acidified with hydrochloric acid, and boiled 
with cupric hydroxide. When the potassium hydroxide contains car¬ 
bonate, the quantity of uranium in the filti’ate is increased. 

From Lead, —(1.) The slightly acid solution of the chloride is boiled 
with cupric hydroxide, the last tmee of lead being removed by a second 
precipitation. The reagents must be free from sulphuric acid. This 
method is very accurate, and may be used to separate gallium sulphate 
from the minute quantities of lead which remain in solution after 
precipitation of lead as sulphate. (2.) The solution of chloride or 
sulphate is boiled with metallic copper and then with cuprous oxide, 
traces of lead being removed by a second precipitation. If a soiution 
of the chlorides is used, the presence of sulphuric acid in the reagents 
must he avoided. (3.) The moderately acid solution is timted with 
hydrogen sulphide, the filtrate evaporated almost to dryness to expel 
free acid, diluted with water, and again treated with hydrogen sul¬ 
phide. If sulphuric acid is present, it should bo partially neutralised 
with ammonia. To extract the gallium t'eiained by the load sulphide, 
the latter is treated with strong hydrochloric acid, alcohol is added, the 
liquid is filtered, and the filtrate, after evaporation to expel water and 
alcohol, is diluted, and saturated with hydrogen sulphide. (4.) The 
gallium is then precipitated as lerrocyanide by means of potassium 
forrocyanide in a solution containing one-third or one-fonrth its volume 
of strong hydrochloric acid. A second precipitation is sometimes 
necessary in order to remove the last traces of load- (5.) The solu¬ 
tion is mixed with sulphuric acid, and two volumes of alcohol of 90^ 
added; the precipitated load sulphate, after being washed with alcohol 
acidified with sulphuric acid, is suspended in dilate hydrochloric acid 
and treated with hydrogen sulphide; and the filtrate, after being 
boiled to expel excess of the gas, is treated with cupric hydroxide to 
precipitate the last traces of gallium. The gallium in the alcoholic 
solutions is precipitated by cupric hydroxide, after boiling off the 
alcohol. (6.) The solution is mixed with twice its volume of 90 per 
cent, alcohol; a slight excess of hydrochloric acid is added, and the 
precipitated lead chloride is washed with acidulated alcohol, whereby it 

m 2 
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is obtained free from gallium. The filtrate is evaporated to small 
bulk, the nitric acid removed, and the liquid treated either with hydro¬ 
gen sulphide, with cupric hydroxide, or with metallic copper and 
cuprous oxide. 0. H. B. 

Separation of Gallium. By L. db Boisbaudran (GompL 
rend., 95, 703—706 ).—Separation from Tin .—Sulphide of tin pre¬ 
cipitated from a hydrochloric acid solution containing tin and 
gallium, retains none of the latter metal. On adding hydrochloric 
acid in excess to a solution of the sulphides of tin and gallium in an 
alkaline snlphide, sulphide of tin free from gallium is thrown down. 
Salts of manganese added to a solution of the mi'sed sulphides in an 
alkaline sulphide give a precipitate of manganese sulphide, which 
contains gallinm: this makes it possible to extract the latter metal 
from large quantities of sulphide of tin. The author draws atten¬ 
tion to one or two points, of which notice must he taken in analysing 
mixtures containing gallium. A solution containing even a con- 
sidei'able amount of gallium is not precipitated by potassium feri*o- 
cyanide if a large amount of stannic chloride is present; so that tin 
must be separated before attempting to estimate gallium by ferro- 
oyanide. Tin and gallium, when alloyed, cannot be completely 
separated by nitric acid, because the metastannic acid formed retains 
sensible quantities of gallium, even after prolonged washing with 
nitric acid. It is difficult to obtain a complete separation of gallium 
and tin by precipitating the latter metal with zinc, because in a solu¬ 
tion strongly acid the tin is not entirely thrown down, and in a nearly 
neutral solution a certain quantity of gallium becomes insoluble. 
Finally, tin dioxide, precipitated by boiling with sulphuric acid, 
retains much gallium. 

Separation from Antimony .—Gtillium may be separated from anti¬ 
mony by sulphuretted hydrogen, or by addition of an acid to a solution 
of the sulphide in an alkaline solution, just as described in the case of 
tin, except that in the case of the solution in the alkaline sniphichs it 
ib advisable to repeat the process. Potassiam ferrocyanide prc(M])ilii<(^s 
gallinm from a solution containing antimony, but the precipitate 
contains traces of the latter metal, which must be removed by tlis- 
solving it in potash and reprecipitating by addition of a large excess of 
hydrochloric acid and a few drops of feri’ocyanide. Walts of man¬ 
ganese can be used to separate traces of gallium from antimony, just 
as in the case of tin. Ih’ocipitation of the antimony by zinc does not 
answer well. E. H. JR. 

Compounds of Tin Disulphide and Diselenide. By A. Dittb 
95, 641—641 ).—Fotassium thiobianmtef 

SnSi,K3S,3HA 

foi-ms transparent colourless or very slightly yellow prisms, very solu¬ 
ble in water, but decomposed by a large quantity of that liquid, witli 
precipitation of hydiated stannic sulphi(ie. It is obtained by dissolv¬ 
ing stannous sulphide in a solution of potasbium polysulphide, or 
more easily by boiling a concenti’ated solution of potassium mono- 
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STilpliide with the theoretical amotmt o£ sulphur and a slight excess of 
tin, and evaporating the clear yellow solution by boiling or in a 
vacuum. Fotasshim selmiotliiostanvate^ SnSe2,K2S,3H20, is obtained 
by substituting selenium for sulphur in the preceding operation. It 
forms yellow octohedrons, very soluble in water, with formation of a 
rose or red solution, according to the degree of concentration. Both 
the solution and the crystals alter when exposed to air, black crystal¬ 
line selenium being liberated. Potassmm seleniostannate^ 

SnSe2,K2Se,3E[>i^5 

is obtained by saturating a solution of potassium selenide with tin 
diselenide and evaporating in a vacuum. It forms crystals which 
alter rapidly when exposed to air. Sodium thiostamate and sodium 
seleniostannate are obtained in the same way as the corresponding 
potassium compounds, and have similar properties. Ammonium thio- 
stannate, 3SnS2,(NB]4)2S,6H20, is obtained by heating sheet tin with 
a solution of ammonium polysulphides, and evaporating the clear 
yellow liquid in a vacuum over potassium hydroxide and sulphuric 
acid. It forms yellow plates, which are decomposed by water with 
separation of hydrated stannic sulphide. The crystals alter quickly 
even in a vacuum, losing water and acquiring a superficial violet tint. 
When gently heated, they lose water, ammonium sulphydrate, and 
sulphur, a residue of tin sulphide being left. Ammomnm seleniotJno- 
etmmcUe, 3SnSe2,(I5’H4)2S,3H20, is obtained by treating an excess of 
hydrated tin diselenide with a concentrated solution of ammonium 
sulphydrate in the cold, filtering, and evaporating the red filtrate in a 
vacuum over potassium hydroxide and sulphuric acid. It forms 
yellowish-red plates, less stable than the preceding compound. The 
crystals are decomposed by water, with separation of red flakes of tin 
diselenide. 

Tellurium dissolves in boiling concentrated solutions of the alkaliue 
sulphides, but yields no compounds with tin analogous to those 
already described* Tellurium is deposited in crystals when the solu¬ 
tion cools. 

Barium thiostamate^ SnS2,BaS,8H20, obtained by dissolving tin 
in a boiling solution of barium polysulphidos and evaporating the solu¬ 
tion in a vacuum, forms transparent citron-yellow crystals, soluble in 
cold water without decomposition. From this solution dilute acids 
immediately precipitate yellow stannic sulphide. Strontium thio^ 
Btanmt% SnS 2 ,SrS, 12 H 20 , produced in a similaa^ manner, forms bulky, 
transparent, colourless prisms, soluble in cold water without decom¬ 
position. Oaloium thiostannate^ SnS2,2CaS,14H20, also obtained in 
a similar manner, forms transparent citron-yellow crystals, soluble in 
cold water without decomposition. 0^ H. B, 

Preparation of Lead Dioxide. By A.Fehrmaiut (Ber., 15,1882), 
-—concentrated solution (60-^70® 0.) of lead chloride is treated with 
solution of chloride of lime until a filtered sample does not show 
further separation of the dioxide; the latter is then filtered ofi^ and 
washed out of contact with air. Lead dioxide so prepared is qmite 
pure and nearly black:,|] and keeps best in the moist state. When 
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prepared from sugar of lead it is not so cTieap, and liable to undergo 
decomposition from tbe impurities of the lead acetate. J. K. C. 

Barium Compounds of Bismuth Peroxide. By I. MESonTCUEB- 
SKY {Joum. Buss. Ghem. Soc., 1882, 280—281).—On fusing a mixture 
of bismuth trioxide, baryta, and potassium chlorate, a black mass is 
obtained, which, when washed with water, begins to decompose, with 
evolution of oxygen. The black or reddish-brown residue remaining 
after the extraction of soluble salts by water consists of compounds of 
bismuth peroxide with barium, and decomposes hydrochloric acid with 
evolution of chlorine. Analogous compounds with calcium or magne¬ 
sium could not he obtained. If the above compound has been well 
washed with water, it does not lose oxygen under pure water, but 
decomposition takes place suddenly in contact with barium peroxide or 
solution of potassium chlorate. Fusion with potassium nitrate gives 
rise to compounds containing more oxygen, e.g., one of the following 
composition: 14BaO, 6 B 13 O 6 , Bi 02 , 3H^0. B. B. 

A Hydrate of Moiybdic Acid. By F. Parmenttbr (Compt rend., 
95 , 839—841).—The author has examined the yellowish crystallino 
substance which always separates after a time from solutions of alka¬ 
line molybdates in nitric acid. He finds that it contains no nitrogen, 
but is a hydrate of moiybdic acid, having the composition MoO^, 2 H 20 . 
This substance is not formed in hydrochloric acid solutions of alkalino 
molybdates. It is very sparingly soluble in water, a litre dissolving 
only 0*5 gi*am at 15°. The crystals are efflorescent, and lose half their 
water in a vacuum over sulphuric acid. Heated to 200°, they lose all 
their water, and leave a white residue which sublimes completely on 
farther heating. E. H. 


Mineralogical Chemistry, 


Mechiaiiical Separation of Minerals. By L. Pebae (MonaM. 
Ghem., 3 , 723—725).—In this paper, which is partly a reply to 
Doelter’s remarks on the same subject (Abstr., 1882, G56, 1173), 
the authoi’ recommends the following modification of bis method of 
moving the electromagnet about in water holding the finely pul¬ 
verised mineral in suspension. To avoid the formation of lumps, 
arising from the enclosure of air-bubbles, the fine powder of the 
mineral is made slowly to absorb water—or alcohol if water will not 
wet it'—^from one side only, after which it is treated as follows:—^A 
number of moderate-sized beaker-glasses are filled with distilled water j 
the moistened rock-powder is introduced into the first; into this 
powder is thrust the end of the iron rod surrounded with a coil of 
wire; and the circuit is closed, while the water is briskly agitated. 
The electromagnet is then dipped into the second glass 5 the circuit is 
broken; and this treatment is repeated till the magnet in the first 
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glass no longer attracts any particles. After all tlie magnetic particles 
have thus been transferred to the second glass, the process is repeated 
in exactly the same manner with the second and third glass, then with 
the third and fourth, and so on till the magnetised bar no longer 
leaves any residue in the last glass but one. The contents of the last 
glass are then collected on one filter, and those of all the others on a 
second filter. With a moderate amount of care in carrying out this 
process, it is easy to avoid loss of substance. One point, however, 
must not bo overlooked, namely, the behaviour of solid diamagnetic 
bodies in diamagnetic liquids, whereby, if the diamagnetism of the 
liquid is stronger than that of the solid body, repulsion becomes 
converted into attraction. E. W. 

Application of a Solution of Potassium and Mercury Iodides 
to Mineralogical and PetrograpMcal Researches. By V. Gold¬ 
schmidt (Jahrl). /, Min., 1881, 1, Beil. Bd., 179—238).—It is to be 
regretted that the subject of the separation of the constituents of a 
rock has been neglected of late, in consequence of the success which 
has attended microscopic investigation, as there are cases in which the 
latter method cannot be relied on. The separation may be eifected 
chemically or mechanically; in the latter case advantage is taken of 
the difference in the sp. gr. of the substances. In 1877 Church On 
a Test of Sp. Gr.,” Min. Mag., 1877) proposed to separate the con¬ 
stituents of a rock according to their sp. gr. by the help of an aqueous 
solution of the iodides of potassium and mercury. The paper gives 
at some length an account of J. Thoulet’s researches on the same 
subject (Bull. Soc. Min., 1879, hTo. 1). 

On investigating the subject further, the author decided to employ 
a solution in which the weight of potassium iodido present is to the 
mercury iodide as 1 is to T239; and this solution has a sp. gr. of 
3T90, so that fiuorspar floats in it; while the solutions of Thoalet 
and Cliurch gave as the maximum sp. gr. 2‘77 and 3’01 respectively. 
The maximum density is, however, not constant. It depends on the 
moisture of the atmosphere and on the temperature. In summer the 
maximum was 3T9G, whilst in winter it was only 3T7. 

The difficulties which attend this simple method of separation of 
the TOck constituents according to the sp. gr. are duo to the variation 
in the sp. gr. of the predominating mineral ; tho close combination of 
the constituents; the smallness of the grains; the great similarity, or, 
in some cases, identity of sp. gr. of different minerals occurring 
together, such as qnarlz and oligoclase; the tendency of the lighter 
gi'ains when they are in great excess to bring the heavier with them 
to the top; and the liability of the solution to change by evaporation 
or by taking up water. 

In considering this method, the question arises: Is the value of the 
sp. gr. constant enough for the mineral to be determined by it, and 
if a separation is effected between narrow limits of weight, can it 
with certainty be asserted that the mineral sought for has been 
separated ? Theoretically it is so. In order to answer the question 
piuotically, the author submitted the felspar-group to the strictest 
investigation, and came to the conclusion that, with fresh material 
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and perfect separation, tlie determination of the sp. gr. gives an exact 
conclusion as to the nature of the felspar. 

The apparatus used for the separation of the rock-constituents pro¬ 
posed by Thoulet is descnbed, but the author prefers to eifoct the 
separation in small beakers of about 40—50 c.c. capacity, the 
principal advantage of which is that the parts swimming above can 
be better manipulated with the glass rod, and, consequently, the heavier 
grains which are enclosed more easily separated. A number of 
minerals whose sp. gr, has been exactly determined, are used as indi¬ 
cators in the solution. The powdered rock and the indicators are 
introduced into about 30 c.c. of the concentrated solution and stinted, 
then allowed to subside, and the lighter parts removed. The success 
of the separation depends on the skill of the experimenter, on the 
choice of the indicators, but, above all, on the nature of the substance 
to be separated. 

It is evident, then, that Thonlet's opinion that the constituents of a 
rock can be qualitatively and quantitatively separated, holds good only 
very rarely, and it would be necessary also in most cases to make use 
of auxiliary methods, such as treating the powder with various 
reagents or with the magnet. B. H. B. 

Native Palladium-Gold from Taguaril^ Brazil, By W. H. 
Seamon (Okem, News, 46, 216).—Sp. gr. = 15*73. Analysis:— 

Au. Pd. Ag. Pe. 

91*36 8*21 trace trace E. W. P. 

Alloys of Gold, Silver, &c., foxmd in Grains along with the 
Native Platinum of Columbia. By W. H. Seamon {Cliem. Neios, 
46, 215).—Occurring with native platinum, alloys were found having 
the following composition:—(Ag -h Cu')Au 3 , (Cu' + Ag) 4 Au 6 , (Ag + 
Hg') 2 Au 8 , Ag 4 Auio. Analyses are given, together with the densities; 
but the results are not of much value, owing to the smallucss of the 
quantity of material at hand. E. W. P. 

On a Bed of Coal discovered in Algiers, and on the Layers 
of White Sand accompanying the same. By G, Finaro (CompL 
rend., 95, 708—709).—The author states that the results of experi¬ 
ments made with the coal of Bou-Saada in Algiers show that, both in 
respect of the amount of gas yielded and the illuminating power of 
the latter, it is quite equal to the best English and French coals. The 
yield of coke varies from 60 to 66 per cent, of the coal used. 

The coal is always accompanied by beds of white sand arising from 
the disintegration of bands of sandy loam. This sand can be used for 
the manufacture of superior glass. E. H. E. 

Bopplerite firom Aussee. By W. Demel {MonaisK Ghetn., 3, 
763—769).—A perfectly homogeneous specimen of this mineral freed 
from adhering peat and dried at 100—120®, gave by analysis 56*42 and 
56*51 per cent, carbon and 5*34—5*20 hydrogen, leading to the formula 
OiaHuOe, which requires 56*69 0, 5*52 H, and 37*79 0. It yielded 
also 5*1 per cent, ash having the following composition:— 
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OaO . 

. '72-67 SOs. 


MgO . 

. 2-03 Cl . 

. 1*09 

K2C,lSra20 *. * • 


. 6*80 

•^ 1203 , 1^6203 *. 

. 12-02 

99-96 


The high percentage of lime seems to show that this base may be 
present as carbonate, but the percentage of CO 2 directly determined 
was only 0T6 ; and this, together with the smallness of the amounts 
of SO3 and Cl, shows clearly that the greater part of the lime must be 
combined with the organic matter, a conclusion which is confirmed by 
the behaviour of the mineral with caustic potash. On suspending the 
dopplerite in water and treating it with strong potash-lye, the mass 
becomes thick, pasty, and very hot, and the alkali appears to be satu¬ 
rated, as it no longer absorbs carbonic acid from the air. On boiling 
the liquid the dopplerite dissolves, yielding a dark brown-red solution, 
and from this, after filtration, acids throw down a brown fl.occuleut 
precipitate which, after thorough washing and drying, becomes shining 
and brittle, and very much like the original dopplerite. This substance 
dried at 110° gave 0*73 per cent, ash, and its combustion yielded 
56*86—56*99 per cent. 0 and 4*90—4 97 H, leading to the formula 
O 12 H 12 O 6 , which contains 2 at. hydrogen loss than that of the original 
dopplerite. 

The alkaline solution of dopplerite gives with calcium salts a brown 
precipitate containing calcium, which when dned forms a blackish- 
brown mass like dry dopplerite; it contains about 2*71 per cent* 
CaCOs, and, deducting this, the composition of the salt is found to 
agree very nearly with the formula C 2 «H 220 a 0 i 2 , thereby alfording 
further evidence that the substance isolated from doppleiite in the 
manner above described has the composition O 12 H 12 O 6 . 

Dopplerite fused with potassium hydroxide is converted into proto- 
catechuic acid (m. p. 199—201°), together with resinous and dai'k- 
ooloured products containing more than 70 per cent, carbon. 

Ulmin (prepared from cane-sugar) also gave, on fusion with potash, 
protocatcchuio acid, together with black amorphous masses very rich 
in carbon. 

From tho similarity of the compounds above described to humus- 
substances in general, and from the mode of occurrence of dopplerite 
in peat-beds, this mineral may be regarded as the calcium salt of one 
or several acids belonging to the series of humus-substances. 

H. W. 

New Sulphide received as Tetrahedrite Great Eastern 
Mine, Colorado. By W. T. Page (Ghem* News, 46, 216).—Steel- 
grey metallic lustre; structure (arystalline but indefinite, brittle. 
Hardness = 4: sp. gr. = 4*89. Composition:— 

Silioious 

S. Sb. Cu* Zu. Fe. Pb. residue. 

26*88 34*47 28'20 7*14 1*38 119 5*86 =100*12 

This corresponds to— 

{iCu^S + ^(Cu",Zn,Fe,Pb)S}Sb2S8. 
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This minei’al might be considered as a distinct species of stylotypite, 
but it is better to class it as a variety of boxirnonite, 

E. W. P. 

Martite of the Cerro de Mercado, or Iron Mountain of 
Durango, Mexico, and certain Iron Ores of Sinaloa. By B. 
SiLLiMAN {Am. J. Sci. [3]j 23, 376—379).—This remarkable hill 
exposes masses of the ore all over its surface; they appear to be 
derived from one or more immense beds of specular iron standing 
nearly vertical; the fragments form a talus on the slopes of the 
mountain and conceal the underlying porphyry. There is nothing to 
show that it is a pseudomorph of pyrites. An average sample con¬ 
tained— 

Pe304. PegOs. Te02. CuO. 

2 07 77-57 O-il 0-71 6-u6 

MgO. SO,. P 2 O 5 . SiO,. Il20,&c. AbOs. 

0-36 0-21 3-04 7-76 1*98 — 

In the ores from Sinaloa there still remains in the martite about one- 
third of the original magnetite. H. B. 

New Locality for Hayesine. By !N. H. Barton {Am. J, Sci. 
[3], 23, 468—4<59).—This very rare mineral occurs with dathoUte 
and caloite in the trap rock of Bergen Hill. Slender acicular crystals 
grouped on the caloite crystals; they are probably a decomposition- 
product of datholite; the rock is soft, and permeable to wator. 

OaO. ^2^3* HjO. 

Found...... 18*39 46*10 36 46 = 99*96. 

H. B. 

Occurrence and Composition of some American Varieties 
of Monazite. By S. L. Penpield {Am. J. Sol. [2], 24, 260—256).— 
(1.) The specimen was apparently homogeneous. Sp, gr. = 5*20— 
5*25; locality, Pelton’s Quarry^ Portland, Conn. (2.; Picked grains 
from the monazite sand trom gold washing in the Brindlctown dis¬ 
trict, Burke Co., N. Carolina; sp. gr. = 5*10. (3.) A specimen, also 
apparently pure, from Yale College. 



PaOj. 

OCoOgi 

(la,Di) 204 . 

ThOj. 

SiOj. 

Ignition. 


(1.) 

28-18 

33’64 

28-33 

8-25 

1-67 

0-37 = 

100-34 

(2.) 

29-28 

31-38 

30-88 

6-49 

1-40 

0-20 = 

99-(>3 

(3.) 

26-12 

29-89 

26-66 

14-23 

2-86 

0-67 = 

100-42 


These numbers are in most cases the mean of two or three deter¬ 
minations. 

The ratios (Ce,La,Di) 203 : P 2 O 6 are 1 : 1*06, 1 : 1*08, and 1 : 1*07; 
those of ThOo to SiOg 1 : 0*90, 1 : 0*92, and 1 : 0*88 respectively. 
The varying amounts of ThOg and SiO>, aud their chemical differenr.e 
from the cerite metals, made it probable that the thorium silicate 
exists as an impurity; this was proved by microscopic examination, 
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tlie ineclianicallj mixed tliorite being distingnisbcd by its darker 
colour and easy decomposition by acids. 

The tboria was separated by sodium tbiosulpbate ; the remaining 
oxides were heated with dilute sulphuric and oxalic acid, and the 
evolved carbonic anhydride collected in potash bulbs. Tho joint 
atomic weight of the oxides obtained from the Portland specimen was 
140*1, which number was also used to calculate the results of the 
other analyses. H. B, 

Colourless Mimetite from the Richmond Mine, Nevada. 

By F. A. Massie (Ghem. News, 46, 215).—Slender acicular hexagonal 
prisms, colourless, transparent, and with adamantine lustre. Hard¬ 
ness == 3; sp. gr. 6*92, easily fusible. Composition;— 

AsA- FaOg. PbO. PbCb. 

23*41 trace 68*21 8*69 = 100*31 

agreeing with the known formula PbChySPbaAsgOa. E. W. P. 

Notes on some N. Carolina Minerals. By W. E. Hidden 
(Am, J, Sci, [3], 24, 372—377).—In Alexander Co., emerald and 
beryl crystals, on which the rare forms 3P| and 4P^- are largely 
developed, are occasionally found. 

The supposed oesohi/mte from Ray’s Mine, Yancey Co., is columhite. 
Tfmninite from Mitchell Co. has sp. gr. = 8*97—9*22, and hence is 
not entirely free from alteration. 

JEiixeidte from Wiseman’s mica mine has been reanalysed by J. W. 
Mallett; titanic acid is absent; it is therefore probably altered 
samarskite, with which it is intimately associated. 

Fergusonite from Burke Co. has also been analysed by Mallett, 

NbaOfi. TaA- SnOjjWOs. YA> &c. C2O3. DbOgXaA* 

43-78 4*08 0-7d 37*21 0*C6 3*49 


IJA- FeO. CaO. H« 0 . 

6*81 1*81 0*65 1*62 = 99*87. 

Allamie has recently been found at two now localities, viz., Alex¬ 
ander Co. "with the above-mentioned emerald crystals, and Wiseman’s 
mica mine, Mitchell Co.; in both oases the crystals arc well 
developed. 

BiOg. Al203» Y203. CsjjOg. Fc-jOg;. EcO. MgO. OaO. HjO. 

39*03 14*33 8*20 1*53 7*10 5 22 4*29 17*47 2*78 = 99*05 

H. B. 

Composition of T*wo Specimens of Jade. By 0. L. Allen 
(Ghem, News, 46, 216).—The first specimen came from the Karakash 
Yalley, on the borders of Turkestan; it is of a pale green colour, 
translucent; hardness = 6*5; sp. gr. = 2*98, and contains— 

BiOj}. AIQO3. FoO. MgO. OaO, IfasO, K3O* PC3O. 

57*35 1*03 1*22 22*73 13*40 0*25 0*23 2*69 = 98*9 
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The other speoiraen came from Hohotika, New Zealand, and is snh- 
translncent, with hardness = 6; sp. gr. 3*026* Composition:— 

SiOj. ALO3, FeO. MgO. CaO. NagO. K2O. HgO. 

56*34 1*60 4*86 20*23 13*51 0 27 0*31 3*57 = 100*69 

These specimens therefore represent the nephrite variety of amphi- 
bole, and the first analysis corresponds to 
whilst the second corresponds to (iMg -f iCa)Si 03 . E. W. P. 

Analysis of a Mineral allied to Orthite. By W. H. Seamon 
{Ghem, News^ 46 , 215).—Crystals flat, well defined, imbedded in 
soft kaolin, pitch-black, snbmetallic lustre; brownish-grey streak; 
imperfect conchoidal fracture; hardness = 6; sp. gr. 3*15. Com¬ 
position 

Si02» Ah03. Y2O3. C62O3. F62O3. FeO. IMgO. CaO. BC2O* 

39*03 14*33 8*20 1*53 7*10 6*22 4*29 17*47 2*78 = 99*95 

Distribution of elements ■+* "b 

E. W. P. 

Communications from the U. S. Geological Survey, Rocky 
Mountains Division. 1. Minerals, mainly Zeolites, occurring 
in the Basalt of Table Mountain, near Golden, Colorado. By 
W. Cross and W. T. Hillebrand (Am. /. 8cu [3], 23 , 452—458, 
and 24 , 129—138).-—Leuoite does not occur. The foi-mation of 
the mountain is dne to two protecting sheets of lava, an upper and a 
lower one, of 115 feet in thickness. In the cavities of the upper 
portion of the lower sheet (felspar basalt) are many beautifully 
crystallised zeolites, associated with calcite and arragonite. The 
zeolites are often found together; the following have been determined, 
viz., analcite, ap )phylhte, chabasite, mesolite, natrolite, stilbite, and 
thomsonite. Ghahasife is apparently tbe oldest zeolite, as it generally 
lines the cavities, and the other zeolites are formed upon it. 
Thomsonite —Crystals, thin rectangular blades, grouped together in 
various ways; where calcite crystals are not covered by chabasite, 
thomsonite never fails to coat th(‘m. Toward the close of the zeoUtio 
foxanation, a second genei’ation of thomsonite, and sometimes also of 
chabasite, was deposited. 


SiOj. 

AlA- 

CaO. 

ITasO, 

S.O. 

I. 40-C8 

30-12 

1192 

4-44 

12 86 = 100-0-2 

11. 42-66 

29-62 

10*90 

4-92 

12-28 s= 100-01 

III. 41-60 

IV. 40-88 

z 

— 

— 

— 


I is of the older growth, and II of the newer. No. I was most 
carefully freed from any chabasite. No. II contained a comparatively 
few crystals of mesolite, and their complete removal was impossible. 
Ill is of the ends of the thin blades, and the microscope showed the 
presence of irregular rounded isotropic particles imbedded in the 
outer parts of the crystals. No. lY was from some very fine crystals, 
containing but a very few of these rounded particles. The sfixoa is 
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Bisrlier fhan that allowed by the generally accepted formula; the 
oxygen ratios being— 

RO : AljOs : SiOo : EA 


I . 1 : 3*09 4*76 : 2 51 

II . 1 : 3*10 5*17 : 2*48 


Accepted formula.... 1 : 8*00 4*00 : 2*50 

At/afollows thomsonite in time of deposition. Form 202 and 
also -fO, which is very characteristic for this locality. The double 
refraction was very regular. A second generation of small and clear 
crystals upon apophyllite was observed. Analcite is often found alone 
in the cavities; natrolite is almost invariably deposited on annlcite. 
Apophyllite, form ooP.P. Crystals large and rough, or small and 
smooth; the terminal edges of the pyramid are slightly furrowed. 
Sections parallel to OP exhibit between crossed E'icols a square dark 
centre, whose sides are parallel to the traces of the prism faces, and 
from whose comers dark lines proceed to the margin ; the appearance 
must be caused by internal tensions. The composition is quite normal. 

SiOs. AI.O 3 . FeA- OaO. Kfi. Na^O. EgO. FI. 0 for Fl.^ 

51*89 1*54 0*13 24*51 3-81 0*59 1G*52 1*70 -^0*72 = 99*97 

Much of the apophyllite is altered to a white pearly subs lance con¬ 
taining much silica, alumina, and water. Oidcite has been deposited 
in three stages—firstly, wine-yellow crystals, preceding chahasite and 
deposited directly on the basalt; secondly, colourless or only slightly 
yellow; and lastly, aragonite as a snow-white incrustation, mostly on 
chahasite, sometimes on apophyllite and thomsonite. 

MesoJlte is the last mineral deposited; it occurs in groups of 
exceedingly delicate needles, too small to recognise any crystalline 
form. 


SiO,. 

AlA. 

CaO. 

NajO. 

FsO. 

4C-14 

26*88 

8 77 

6*19 

12-17 = 100-15. 

4(3-02 

26*87 

— 

— 

12-17 

46-33 

— 

—, 

— 

12-13 


This corresponds very nearly with 1 mol. of natr(*lito substance plus 
2 mols. scolccite substance, i.c,, Naumaiin’s formula. 

A second series of zeolites differing in time and manner and also in 
composition, are found as semi-stratifiod deposits in the bottoms of 
many cavities, forming a kind of floor. Hic sandsiono-like substance is 
crystalline, granular, and yellow, or white in colour, and in one largo 
cavity this consisted entirely of laumontite, as was shown by optical 
and chemical examination—(a), white crystals; (5), yellow crystals:— 

SiOg. AI2O3, FC3O3. CaO. EtisO. KgO. HjO. 

(a,).. 51*74 21*65 0*95 11*95 0*19 0*35 1330 = 100*13. 

(6.) .. 52*84 21*62 — 11*41 0*48 0*42 13 32 = 100*09. 

The low amount of water is due to only some of the grains being 
clear, others being tnrbid; laumontite easily loses some of its water. 

In other cases a mixture of laumontite and stilbite giains was 
present, often accompanied by reddish spherules of thomsonite, as 
shown by analysis; this mineral is also similarly deposited alone on 
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the lower lava 5?liect. In many cases, fissures filled with, these three 
minerals have been found leading into cavities also containing them; 
they were certainly deposited previously to the other zeolites, whoso 
crystals are attached to the walls of the cavitieSy or to this older 
deposit. H. B. 

Garnet and Cordierite in the Trachytes of Hungary. By 
J. Sza.b6 (Jalirh, /. Mtu., 1881, 1, Beil. Bd., 802—326).—Red garnet 
has often been found in the trachytes of Hungary, and the researches 
of Szabd prove that the garnet represents a type of trachyte which is 
characterised by its associated minerals, as well as by its relative age 
and the manner of its origin. He also found that the Hungarian tra¬ 
chytes very frequently contain cordierite. The garnet is almost 
always red. The grains are usually so large that they can he distin¬ 
guished with the naked eye. The predominating form of the crystals 
is an ikostetrahedron, with subordinate rhombic dodecahedron. It 
fuses easily before the blowpipe, thus indicating the almandine variety. 
The minerals accompanying it are felspar, amphibole, biotite, magne¬ 
tite, and cordierite. The latter has previously been found in the 
trachytes of Spain and Tuscany, but was first discovered in the Hun¬ 
garian trachytes by Vogelsang, having formerly been mistaken either 
for quartz or for felspar. The cordierite has a violet-blue colour, and 
resembles amethyst-coloured quartz. It gave on analysis— 

SiOs. Pe203 and AI2O3. MgO. CaO. Total. 

56-85 28-76 11-84 1-06 98-51 per cent. 

The remainder is probably soda. It is dichroic, and scratches quartz. 
It is associated with an orthoclase rich in soda, also with biotito, 
amphibole, and almandine. 

The author employs a new method of distinguishing cordierite for 
petrographic purposes. The dichroism alone is not sufficient, as it is 
not distinctly marked in light-colour*ed varieties, and although the 
mineral is harder than quartz, the difference in this respect is too 
small to afford any serviceable distinction: for these reasons chemical 
tests are to be preferred. Before the blowpipe it shows the presence 
of soda by faintly colonring the flame. The amount of soda is so 
slight, that it would in a chemical analysis be regarded merely as a 
trace; hut it is hero of the greatest importance, since it serves, together 
with the fact of its being slightly fusible, to distinguish the mineral 
from quartz. 

Garnet is not found in the trachytes of Servia, of Auvergne, or of 
the Rhine district. It has, however, been found in the trachytes of 
the Rocky Mountains (United States GeoL JSic^loration of the 4i0th 
Parallel 0. King, 1877, p. 561). 

The trachyte family may be classed according to the felspar present, 
as follows:— (a) orthoclase trachyte ; (h) oligoclase trackvto; (c) labra- 
dorite trachyte; (d) anorthite trachyte. Most of the Hungarian tra¬ 
chytes are biotite trachytes, in wluch the predominating felspar is 
labradorite, butandesine (oligoclase) also occurs subordinately; hence 
it can be seen that the garnet indicates the presence of a lime-soda 
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felspar, and therefore, if garnet is fonnd in a Hungarian trachyte 
the latter may be considered a biotite-labradorite tracliyte, or, in other 
words, a garnet trachyte. 

Cordierite occnrs under qnite different conditions ; it is not bound to 
any particular felspar ; it may be found or be wanting, in any of the 
types of trachyte mentioned above. The presence of cordierite is of 
importance, as it indicates with certainty that the trachyte has under¬ 
gone nietamorphism. B. H. B. 

The Lugano Eruptive District. By Totokitsi Harada {Jahrl. /. 
Ifi??., 1882, 2 , Beil. Bd., 1—48).—The paper gives a topographical and 
geological re\dew, and a petrographical description of the Lugano 
eruptive rocks. 

1. The Black Porphyry. —This is an intermediate rock, with an 
exclusively felspathic ground-mass. The minerals which compose it, 
according to the relative age in which they separated out, are the fol¬ 
lowing:—Zircon, titanite, apatite, magnetite, biotite, hornblende, 
plagioclase, orthoclase, quartz, and lastly, the various products of 
decomposition, especially kaolin, mica, chlorite, and epidote. The 
plagioclase is proved to be oligoclase, with a sp, gr. of 2 65. An 
exact determination of the sp. gr. of the black porphyry itself cannot 
be expected, on account of its state of decomposition. The compara¬ 
tively undecomposed rock had a sp. gr. of 2*672—2*676. The chemical 
analysis of the rock gave the following result:— 

SiOg. Al«Ov OaO. MgO. [KgO. Na^O. COg. HgO. 

59*44 17*26 7*35 3*47 3*60 3*28 3*23 0*62 2*22 =100*87 

The black porphyry may be regarded as a quartz porphyrite, the 
structure of which varies between that of quartz diorite and quartz 
felsophyrite. 

2. The Peel Porphyry. —This is widely different from the black 
porphyry; it is very acid, and has a magma rich in recent quartz. Tho 
four essential constituents are biotite, plagioclase, orthoclase, and quartz, 
and besides these zircon, apatite, and magnetite occur. The latter are 
always found enclosed in the other minerals, especially in the biotite. 
Kaolin, potash mica, epidote, ferric hydrate, calcite, quartz, chalcedony, 
pyrites, and chlorite appear as secondary constituents. The order in 
which the minerals separated out from the magma is the following:— 
1. Zircon and apatite. 2. Magnetite, 3. Biotite. 4. Oligoclase* 
5. Orthoclase. 6. Quartz. 

The chemical analyses of the red porphyry gave the following 
results:— 



SiOj. 

AiPs. 


FeO. 

MnO. CaO. 

MgO. 

I. 

72-32 

13-37 

0-57 

2-34 

— 1-88 

3-57 

II. 

73-71 

12-20 

2-42 

1-55 

trace 0-40 

3-63 



KaO. 

KaaO. 

HjO. 





I. 2-30 

2-76 

0-68 

= 99-79 




11. 2-28 

1-83 

1-69 

= 99-71 



The sp. gr, is 2*59. 
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Tourmaline is to be regarded as a secondary constituent botli of tho 
red and black porphyries. 

3. The Tufas .—These originate from the comminution of the rod 
porphyry, as is shown by the fact that fragments of tho laftor are 

found in its deepest beds, and that the red porphyry and the tufa 

beds exhibit perfect conformability. B. H. B. 

Sericite Bocks occurring in Ore Deposits. By A. y. Groddeck 
(Jalirl.f. Min., 1882, Beil. Bd., [ii], 72—138).—The ‘‘white rockof 
Holzappel, on the Lahn, Wellmichand Werlau, on the Rhine, tho slate 
bed of Mitterberg, in the Salzburg Alps, and the white slate of 
Agordo, in the Venetian Alps, which up to the present time have 
been described as talc slates, are sericite rocks. 

The analyses of the sericite gave the following result:— 

Phosphoric 

SiOg. AI2O3. PoO. MgOa. CaO. KjO. 1^20. H2O. acid. 

45*58 36*76 1*13 0*85 0*03 9*29 1*36 5*16 trace =100*16 

Sp. gr. 2*87—2*88. The analysis thus corresponds pretty exactly 
with the formula of potash mica, H 2 (EIlTa) Al 3 (Si 04 ) 3 , which confirms 
Laspeyre’s theory that sericite is not a distinct mineral, but a crypto- 
crystalline potash mica. 

A part of the “ white rock ” contains pseudomorphs after felspar, 
augite, magnetite, and titanic iron ore, and is hence an altered ornp- 
tiwe rock, probably a diabase. In the white rock of Wellmich largo 
crystals of apatite are enclosed, which are without doubt of secondary 
origin. 

The sericite rocks of Mitterberg and Agordo are very probably 
metamorphic rocks from normal clay slates, or Greywacke slates. 

An exact knowledge of these rocks seems suitable for opening up 
new points of view for several most important questions regarding oro 
de])Osifs, as it is highly probable that tho sericite rocks describod 
always occur with ore-deposits where there is conformability hd wt'on 
the deposit and the strata of the surrounding rocks. The ()re-de])()bits 
of Holzappel, Wellmich, Werlau, and Mitterberg arc doubtless veins 
resembling intei^stratified beds. It had long been doubtful wliother 
the Salzburg and Tyrol copper ore deposits of Mitterberg, &c., were 
true beds or lodes resembling beds, but the general opinion now is 
that all the occurrences belong to the group of lodes rosoml)ling bods. 
These seem to be always accompanied by sericite rocks. The Agordo 
deposit resembles in a remarkable degree that of Mitterberg; it is 
therefore very probable that it is also a bed-like lode. The white 
slates of Agordo correspond, according to v. Cotta, with the rook at 
Fahlun, in Sweden, so it is very possible that tho latter also belongs 
to the sericite rocks. Although sericite rocks occur with such typical 
bed-like lodes as those of Holzappel and Mitterberg, they are entirely 
absent in the case of typical stratified pyrites deposits, as the bods of 
Goslar, Schmollnitz, and Meggen. 

It has long been a moot question whether ore deposits, which are 
conformably interstratified in sedimentary rocks, must be considered as 
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beds, or lodes resembling beds. To settle this question, tbe obaracter 
of the surrounding rock has never yet been taken into account, but the 
author is of the opinion that if the sericite rocks are truly the original 
surrounding rock altered by the formation of a mineral vein, they can 
only occur in the presence of mineral veins, and their absence must 
confirm the opinion as to the bedded nature of the deposit. 

B. H. B. 

Basalt Eocks containing Hornblende. By H. SoMMEB:dD {Jahrl, 
f. iUm.,1882, Beil. Bd. [ii], 139—185).—The hornblende basalts, charac¬ 
terised macroscopically by their richness in porphyritic amphibole 
crystals, contain microscopically as essential constituents, plagioclase, 
augite, hornblende, magnetite, and olivine. In the Ehon rocks, 
nepheline occurs, although never in distinct crystals, and is of no 
special importance for the composition of the rock, as the chemical 
analysis also proves. A glassy basis is rarely met mth. 

The hornblende basalts form a subdivision of the felspar basalts. 
When nepheline is present in greater quantity, they pass into basa- 
nites; in the absence of plagioclase, and with predominence of a glass 
basis they approach the limburgites. The most interesting constituent, 
the hornblende, frequently shows remarkable peculiarities of structure. 
Bounded crystals are specially characteristic of it. It was without 
doubt an original ingredient of the rock, which has separated very 
early out of the magma. The hornblende basalts of the Bhon-moun- 
tains, where they seem to be most widely distributed, never form high 
peaks. They are of older origin than the basalts, which are free from 
hornblende, as can at least be proved in the case of the Rhon and the 
Yogelsberg. 

The chemical composition indicates that the hornblende basalts are 
tolerably basic, owing to their richness in magnetite, hornblende, and 
angite. The percentage of silica scarcely rises above 44; that of soda 
varies between 2*57 and 3*25; thus it may be seen that it is not 
greater than in other felspar basalts, and this proves that the nephe- 
line does not play a special part in the hornblende basalts. The per¬ 
centage of potash varies between 1*36 and 1 *54. Only a few varieties 
from the Bhon gelatinise weakly with hydrochloric acid, with separa¬ 
tion of little cubes of sodium chloride. 

The rocks from Beuelberg, near Kircheip, and from Faurod, near 
Wiesbaden, contain hornblende and augite, but no felspar can be found 
Tuicroscopically in them as an essential constituent, and they coutain 
large amounts of olivine; they belong to the group of the tertiary 
picrite porphyries. B. H. B. 

Examination of certain Meteorites. By W. Blight (Proc. Boy. 
Soc., 33, 343—347).—I. The Bruce meteorite, found at Oranbourne, 
near Melbourne, is shown by the author to consist entirely of metallic 
minerals ; the iron contains no combined carbon, from 7—9 per cent, 
nickel, some cobalt, silicon, and copper. On the surface were motallio 
plates of a flexible mineral of composition BeshTia, which the author 
proposes to name JEJdmondsite. Among other minerals present were 
rhabdite, Be^NisP, a brittle coarse powder, probably identical with 
a sohreibersite of formula (Be 2 Ni) 7 p, brass-coloured oblique crystals of 

VOL. XLIY. 
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composition !Pe 9 lsri 2 B 2 , and sqnare, black metallic prisms of composition 
Pe 7 Ni 2 P, together with triolite and graphite; the occluded gases 
amounted to 3*59 times the volume of the iron, and consisted of— 

COg. CO. H. CH4. K 

0*12 31*88 45*79 4*55 17*66 

The Rowton siderite fell on April 24th, 1876, at Rowton, near 
Wellington, Salop. It is covered with a thin black crusfc of the mag¬ 
netic oxide; some fragments of the block were found on analysis to 
contain— 

Pe. KL Co. Cu. 

91*145 8*582 0*371 trace 

thus closely resembling the iron of Nevagolla, in India. The occluded 
gas was 6 38 times the volume of the iron, and consisted of— 

CO2. H. CO. K. 

5*155 77*778 7 345 9*722 

III. The Middlesborough siderite fell at Middlesborough on March 
14th, 1881; it is in the form of a low pyramid, slightly scolloped, the 
summit and side being deeply grooved and polished. It contained 
9*379 per cent, of nickel iron, containing iron, 76*99; nickel, 21*32; 
cobalt, 1*69 per cent; the remaining constituents consist of a soluble 
silicate identical with olivine, and an insoluble silicate, bronzito. 

V. H. V. 

Deposits of Manganese on the Surfaces of Rocks. By Bous- 
siNGAULT {Gompt rend^ 95, 368—373).—The author has found 
manganese in the magnesia prepared from sea-water by Scbloesing*s 
process. Dieulafait has detected manganese in considerable quantity 
in the ashes of marine plants, and the “ Challenger expedition dredged 
up, from the bottom of the deep sea, nodules containing a largo 
proportion of manganese dioxide. There can, therefore, ho no doubt 
that manganese is present in sea-water. The manganese found hi 
such large quantity on the sea bottom by the Challengeris apparently 
of volcanic origin, for it was always found whore pumice stone was 
present. The nodules have an oolitic appearance, and frequently 
consist of concentric layers of manganese dioxide surrounding a 
nucleus of red clay, but they show no trace of organic structure. 
Buchanan regards the nodules as due to the intervention of animal 
substances, which reduce the sulphates in the sea-water to sulphides. 
Giiinbel supposes that the manganese is derived from submarine 
springs which rise in volcanic districts, and contain manganese car¬ 
bonate in solution. The manganese carbonate is deposited, and is 
oxidised by the oxygen dissolved in the water. This explanation is 
very similar to that which the author has advanced to account ior the 
deposits of manganese dioxide on the surface of rocks on the banks 
of the Orinoco and in other localities (Abstr., 1882, 1270). 

C. H. B. 
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The Orchard Alum Spring. By J. 0. Thresh (FJiarm. J. Trans. 
[3], 13, 361).—This spring*, which issues from an old coal mine near the 
summit of Axe Edge, in the Peak country, has long been valued as a 
vermifuge, but it is not adapted as a tonic, owing to the amount of 
aluminium sulphate present. The water has a decided red tint, which 
varies according to the wetness of the season; it is acid in reaction, 
but contains no free acid. When heated to 66 ° it becomes opaque, 
basic ferric sulphate separating, but the deposit redissolves as evapora¬ 
tion proceeds; the water is colourless if the deposit is allowed to 
settle. The sp. gr. = 1*00351, and the composition per gallon is as 
follows:— 


Fe,3SOi . 

. 174-42G 

grains. 

Ee 203 

. 6-275 


M3SOi . 

. 72 908 


MgSO*. 

. 21-055 

>» 

CaSOi. 

. 14-381 

>> 

FeSO*. 

. 1-596 


NajSOi. 

. 0-537 

»> 

. 

. 0*822 


AIPO 4 . 

. 0-456 


KCl. 

. 0*282 

» 

NH 4 C 1 . 

. 0*125 

3t 

KisrOa. 

. 0*170 

» 

SiOa. 

. 5-776 



298-809 

J> 


The source of the spring is above the millstone grit, which is ovei'- 
laid by aluminous shale. The author proceeds to show theoretically 
the formation of ferric sulphate from the feiric sulphide in the shale. 

E. W. P. 

Analysis of Waters accompanying Petroleum and of those 
Ejected by Mud Volcanoes. By A. Potilitzin (Jour, Bim. Ghein. 
j 8 oc., 1882, 300—310).—The author has analysed waters of the above 
kind from the Caucasian and Caspian petroleum district. The waters 
have an alkaline reaction, and contain largo quantities of sodium 
chloride, besides sodium bromide and iodide, the latter in such quan¬ 
tities as have never been found before in any mineral water, viz., 
0*098—0*118 gram Ual in 1000 grams. The author found also con¬ 
siderable quantities of a free organic acid belonging to the fatty series, 
most probably capric acid. He regards the above petroleum wells 
as a new source of iodine. B. B. 
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Action of Hydrocarbons of the Acetylene Series on Mer- 
curie Salts, By M. G. Kittciibroff {Jour. Buss. Olienu Soc., 1882, 
326—327).—On shaking aqueous solutions of mercuric salts wiih. 
aliylene, white, dense, and sometimes crystalline precipitates of the 
general formula mHgX 2 ,wHgO,_p(C 3 H 4 HgO) separate out. The coeffi¬ 
cients m, and p are diferent for different salts, e.g., for HgCb: 
m = 3, w = 1, jp = 2 ; for Hg(C3Ha02)2; tw = ^^ = *1, p = 2 ; for 
HgSO^: m = 1,72. = 2, p = 3. The formation of the precipitates 
from the acetate, sulphate, and chloride takes place as easily as the 
reaction between aliylene and an ammoniacal solution of cuprous or 
silver salts, both reactions being equally delicate. A solution of mer¬ 
curic bromide gives a slight precipitate, but mercuric iodide in water 
or in potassium iodide gives no precipitate. The precipitates are 
insoluble in water, easily soluble in acids, acetone being set free at the 
same time. They do not explode when heated. The author regards 
these compounds as combinations of basic salts of mercury with 
acetone, the two hydrogen-atoms of which are replaced by ono atom 
of mercury. A solution of mercuric iodide in potassium iodide and 
hydroxide, however, absorbs aliylene with formation of a crystalline 
precipitate ; this is soluble in acids with separation of allglene^ 

The author explains the hydration of hydrocarbons of the acetylene 
series by means of mercuric salts, already announced by bim in a 
former paper, by the formation of the above intermediate compounds. 

B. B. 

Trausformation of Propyl Bromide into Isopropyl Bromide 
under the Influence of Heat. By L. Aronstein (Bee. Trav. 

1, 134—142).—The author has already shown (Abstr., 1882, 567) 
that normal propyl bromide, OH 2 Me.CH 2 Br or Pr^Br, boated in 
sealed tubes at 280°, is converted into isopropyl bromide, CHMo^Br 
or Pr^Br, 

Supposing then, in accordance with the received theory of dissocia¬ 
tion, that the number of molecules dissociated remains constant at a 
given temperature, tbe recomposition of dissociated molecules and the 
dissociation of pre-existing molecules going on simultaneously at the 
same rate, the author was led to expect that normal propyl bromide, if 
exposed for a sufficient time to the temperature of dissociation, might be 
completely converted into isopropyl bromide. Experiment, however, does 
not confirm this expectation, but shows, on the other hand, that afier 
propyl bromide has been exposed to the temperature of dissociation 
for 20 hours, further heating does not increase the quantity of iso¬ 
propyl bromide formed, the transformation not being complete even if 
the heating be continued for 100 hours. 

This result, which appears at first sight to be at variance with the 
fundamental principles of the theory of dissociation, may, according to 
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the author, he reconciled with that theory in two ways, yiz. ;—(1.) By 
supposing that the propylene and hydrobromic acid resulting from the 
decomposition of the propyl bromide recombine partly as Pr“Br and 
paitly as Pr^Br. If this be the case, Pr^Br heated in sealed tubes 
should be partly converted into Pr“Br. Such, however, is not the 
case: for the author finds that Pr^Br may be heated in sealed tubes at 
280° for a week with scarcely any alteration, nearly the whole after¬ 
wards distilling over at 59—62® (b, p. of Pi^Br), and only a few 
drops of dark-coloured high-boiling liquid remaining in the retort, 
probably consisting of hydrobromides of polymeric propylenes. 

(2.) Another cause capable of preventing the complete transforma¬ 
tion of Pr^Br into Pr^Br may, in the author’s opinion, be found in the 
pressure to which the liquid in the sealed tubes is subjected. It is 
known indeed that dissociation is retarded by increased pressure, and 
the author finds, by determination of the vapour-densities of the pro¬ 
ducts obtained by the action of heat on the two propyl bromides, that 
at any given temperature, Pr^Br decomposes more quickly than Pr®Br: 
consequently, as the proportion of Pr<®Br in the mixture becomes 
greater, so also will there be an increase in the number of molecules 
resolved in a given time into CsHe and HBr, the pressure exerted on 
the yet undecomposed molecules, increasing in proportion thereto; 
and this increase of pressure will retard the decomposition of the 
normal propyl bromide, and consequently prevent its complete con¬ 
version into the isopropyl compound. 

Similar results have been obtained by Eltekoff (Per., 8,1144; 0, 
1876, 541), with regard to the conversion of isobutyl bromide into 
tertiary butyl bromide. 

Attempts to convert other propyl compounds into isopropyl com¬ 
pounds by heating in sealed tubes were unsuccessful. Propyl chloiide, 
propyl alcoliol, and propyl acetate, heated for several days above 300°, 
showed no sign of alteration; and the same was the case with the 
dibromide of ethylene (? propylene). H. W. 

a-Monochlorallylic Alcohol and its Derivatives. By L. 
Henbt {Gompt. rend,, 95, 849—851).—On boiling the compound 
GH 2 : OOLOH 3 OI (b. p, 95°) with a dilute solution of potassium 
carbonate for some hours in a wide flask with reflux condenser, the 
chloride gradually disappears; and on distilling the product the alcohol, 
OH 2 ! OGl.CH 2 .OH, comes over in the first portions of the distillate, 
and may be completely separated from the water by means of potas¬ 
sium carbonate. It forms a perfectly limpid colourless liquid, having 
a faint smell. Its sp. gr. at 19° is 1*164, and it boils unaltered at 13G° 
under a pressure of 763 mm. It dissolves easily in water, but less 
easily than allylic alcohol. The ethei'eal acetate, OH 21 OOI.OH 2 AC, 
produced by the action of acetic chloride, boils at 145®, The bromide, 
CH 2 ; CCl.CH 2 Br, formed by the action of phosphorus tribromide, 
boils at 121®. The corresponding thiocyanate obtained by the action 
of the chloride on potassium thiocyanate, boils at 180—181® without 
decomposition. When freshly distilled, it is colourless, and recalls 
exactly the odour of oil of mustard, but after a time it becomes brown^ 
By the action of ammonia upon it, monocblorothiosinnamino is 
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obtained, melting at 90—91°. A mixture of concentrated nitric and 
sulphuric acids, well cooled, converts the alcohol into the compound 
CHs: OHOLOH2.NO3. 

a-Monochlorallylic alcohol dissolves easily in sulphuric acid with 
development of heat, and hydrochloric acid is evolved. Distilled with 
a large quantity of water, the liquid yields a product having all the 
properties of pyruvic alcohol, CH3.CO.CH2.OH. 

The author diuws attention to the great difference in physiological 
properties between the compound above described and ^-monochlor- 
allylic alcohol, described by Yan Homburgh (Bull* 80c. Gldm., 36, 
667), the latter being intensely caustic. E. H. R. 

Ethylene Ozide. By Berthelot (Bull* 80c* CJiim,, 39, 488— 
491).—The basic properties of ethylene oxide, as evidenced by its 
ready combination with hydrochloric acid, have been pointed out by 
Wurtz; this reaction the author has made the subject of a thermo¬ 
chemical study. 

The equation C 3 H 4 O + HCl = C 2 H 6 CIO develops heat = -i- 36*0 
cal., a number comparable in value to C 2 H 4 + HCl = C 2 H 6 CI = 
-h 38 cal., although in the first case a compound analogous to the 
hydrate and alcoholates of hydrochloric acid is at first formed, whilst 
no such intermediate product is possible with ethylene. But the 
values for the combination of ethylene oxide and ammonia with hydro¬ 
chloric acid are approximately eqnal: for NHs + HCl = ]S’H 4 C 1 = 
4* 42*5, if the heat of solidification of ethylene ohlorhydrin be taken into 
account; and further, O 3 H 4 O 3 (very dilute) -h HCl (very dilute) = 
C 2 H 5 CIO (dissolved) = 12 4, a value equal to the heat of combus¬ 

tion of ammonia or potash with hydrochloric acid under the same 
conditions. 

Attention is also drawn to the fact that ethylene oxide com¬ 
bines with hydrochloric acid in the presence of a largo quantity 
of water with evolution of a considerable amount of heat; this 
phenomenon explains the reaction between ethylene oxido and the 
metallic chlorides observed by Wurtz; for in the presence of water 
a certain quantity of hydrochloric acid is formed, and an equilibrium 
is established dependent upon the heat of formation of the metallic 
chloride and oxychloride, and the degi*ee of dissociation of the hydi'ate 
and the oxychloride in presence of water. 

Ethylene oxide, doubtless, combines with the other haloid acids, but 
this is not the case with the organic acids, for dilute acetic acid is 
not appreciably neutralised by the oxide even after the lapse of many 
honrs. V. H. Y. 

Strobometne Determination of the Bate of Inversion of 
Oane-sTigar, and Transition of the Birotation of Milk-sugar 
into its Normal Rotation. By E. TJrbch (Ber., 15, 2130—2133). 
—In continnation of his former work on this snbject (Abstr., 1881, 
242), the anther finds that although the ultimate result of the inver¬ 
sion is unaffected by the concentration of the solution, strength of acid 
used, or temperature, the rate of inversion varies very greatly under 
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variations of these conditions. The volume of the solution remaining 
constant, increase in the percentage of acid present decreases the time 
required for the inversion. The percentage of acid to water being 
constant, increase of volume decreases the time, but percentage of acid 
to sugar being constant, increase of volume (i.e., dilation with, water) 
increases the time. Increase of temperature shortens the time of re¬ 
action. In the case of sugar of milk, the rate of transition of the 
birotation to the normal seems independent of the proportion of water 
to sugar. An addition of a small quantity of hydrochloric acid 
quickens the action at first, but does not shorten the total time of 
reaction. When 3 grams of sugar of milk were dissolved in 50 c.c. 
of hydrochloric acid of sp. gr. 1T55, the rotation was at once reduced 
from 10° 6' to 6°, but after two hours had returned to 10°. (See also 
Schmoger, Ber., 13, 1927.) L. T. T. 

Anhydrous Grape-sugar from Aqueous Solution. By 0. 
Hesse {Ber,, 15, 2349—2350).—A question of priority. 

Transformation of Amides into Amines. By Baubigny 
{Gompt rend., 95, 646—648).—^When a primary or secondary amine 
is heated with an ethereal salt, an amide is formed and the alcohol of 
the ethereal salt is set free. Ethylamine and methyl acetate, for 
example, yield ethylacetamide and methyl alcohol. Under certain 
conditions, these amides combine with water, reproducing the original 
salt. The author finds that when the amides are heated at a tempe¬ 
rature higher than that necessary for their formation, they combine 
with alcohol, forming the original salt, in which, however, the amine 
is replaced by a substituted amine derived from the alcohol employed. 
Acetamide, heated with ethyl alcohol, yields ethylamine acetate; and 
ethylacetamide, under the same conditions, yields diethylamine acetate. 
The reaction has been observed with methyl, ethyl, and amyl alcohols, 
with alcohols of the benzene series, and with acetic, valeric, and benzoic 
acids. The amide and the compound amine can be formed in suc¬ 
cessive stages of the same operation by heating first at a low, then at 
a high temperature. When ammonium benzoate is heated with 
ethyl alcohol, or when ammonia in alcoholic solution is heated with 
ethyl benzoate, bonzamido is first formed, with elimination of water, 
and then after some hours’ heating at a higher temperature, ethyl- 
amine benzoate is formed by the action of the amide on the alcohol. 
With a mixture of aniline, glacial acetic acid, and methyl alcohol, 
phenylacetamide and water are first formed, then methylaniline and 
acetic acid, the salt formed by their union being very unstable. Tliis 
change can be repeated so as to produce successively, for example, 
ethylamine benzoate, diethylamine benzoate, and triethylamine ben¬ 
zoate. The final product contains either the tertiary amine alone or a 
mixture of different amines, according to the proportion of alcohol 
employed. Ammoninms are not formed, and in this respect the reac¬ 
tion differs from the action of the amines on alcoholic chlorides, <fcc. 
It is worthy of note, that no aniline is formed by the action of 
acetamide on phenol, even after heating at 300° for eight hours. It 
is possible that the cyanides derived from the amides by loss of water 
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will combine with alcohol in a similar manner. A large scries of now 
compounds would thus be formed. 0. H. B. 

Action of Anhydrous Aluminium Chloride on Acetone. By 

E. Louise {Gom'pt. rend.^ 95, 602—G03).—If acetone is gently hcatod 
and aluminium chloride added in successive portions, tlie mixture, 
after about 20 hours, is converted into a blackish solid and liquid. 
This product, when distilled in steam, yields a yellow liquid, amounting 
to about 35—40 per cent, of the acetone used. It consists of conden¬ 
sation-products from acetone, mixed with unstable chlorine-derivatives 
of the same products. When treated with potash and distilled, it 
yields a more volatile portion, consisting mainly of mobile colourless 
mesityl oxide OsHioO, (b. p. 128—130®, vapour-density found, 3*51, 
calculated, 3*39), and a less volatile portiou, which contains crystal- 
lisable phorone, OgHuO (m. p. 28°, b. p. 195—196°, vapour-density 
found, 4*51, calculated, 4*77), mixed with higher condensation-pro¬ 
ducts which will not crystallise. 

The double chloride of aluminium and sodium acts on acetone in a 
similar manner. 0. H. B, 

Action of Nitric Acid on Fatty Acids containing the 
Isopropyl-group. By J. Beedt (Ber., 15, 2318—2326). — When 
isovaleric acid is acted on by nitric acid, a mixture of methylmalio 
acid [identical with the methoxysnecimo acid described by Demar 9 ay 
rend., 82, 1337) and Morris (this Journal, 1860, 6)], and 
iS-nitrovaleric acid is produced. The two acids are easily separated by 
recrystallisation, the nitro-acid being much less soluble than methyl- 
malic acid. /3-nitroisovalenc acid crystallises in glistening plates 
belonging to the monoclinic system, aib : 1*8346:1: 1*7442 /S = 

87° 28^ On reduction with tin and hydrochloric acid, ^-amido- 
ibovaleric acid is obtained. It is identical with the acid described by 
Hointz (Annalen, 198, 42). Nitroisovaleric acid is decomposed by 
strong nitric acid, yielding dinitroisopropane (m. p. 60°, b. p. 187°), 
which has boon described by Meyer and Locher {ibid., 180, 147). 
This hydrocarbon is also obtained as a bye-product of tho action of 
nitric acid on isovaleric acid from valerian root. Under similar treat¬ 
ment, isovaleric acid from fermentation amyl alcohol yields mothyl- 
malic acid, nitroisovaloric acid, and dinitroisopropane, W. 0. W. 

Solidification of Different Mixtures of Naphthalene and 
Stearic Acid. By H. Oourtonnb (Compt rend., 95, 922—924).— 
The results of Heintz and of Gottlieb on the melting points of mixtures 
of fatty acids are borne out by mixtures of bodies widely differing in 
their chemical properties, such as stearic acid and naphthalene* 

Commercial stearic acid was used; the results are, therefore, only 
relative: but if it be admitted that a definite compound is formed 
(m. p. 47°) by melting 100 parts stearic acid with 40 parts naphtha¬ 
lene*, by a simple calculation the solidifying points of the three first 
mixtures given in the following table may be found. These numbers 
are given in the fourth column;— 

^ These numheirs were taken as approaching most nearly the relation between 
tlie molecular weights of the bodies. 
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Point of solidification. 


Stearic acid. 

!Naphthalone. 

f - 

Pound. 

Calculated. 

100-0 

0-00 

50‘00 

— 


7-50 

53*50 

53-80 


15-00 

51-50 

51-90 


22*50 

50 00 

50-20 


40*00 

47-00 

— 


45*00 

47-50 

48-00 

?J 

50-00 

47-60 

— 

}J 



— 

}> 

79-00 

55*60 

— 

3) 

90-00 

58*50 

— 

,, 

135-00 

66*00 

— 

JJ 

270-00 

73*00 

— 

3> 

?» 

33 

— 

0-0 

100-00 

79-00 

— 


The solidifying point of the last four mixtures is not constant. 

What reaction takes place between these two bodies ? Whether a 
compound analogous to that of stearic acid with glucose or those of 
naphthalene with di- and tri-nitrophenol is formed, will form the 
subject of further research. L. T. O’S. 

Conversion of Acetonechloroform into Hydroxyisobntyric 
Acid. By C. Wtllgbrodt (Her., 15, 2305—2308).—Acetonechloro- 
form, OH.OMe 2 .OClj, is decomposed by water at 180®, forming hydro¬ 
chloric and hydroxyisobntyric acids, 0Me2(0H).C00H. 

w. c. w. 

Bye-products in the Preparation of Acetonechloroform. By 
0. WiLLGERODT (J 5 m, 15, 2308—2313) —On acidifying the residue 
obtained in the prepai*ation of acetonechloroform, an oily liquid is 
liberated (b. p. 192—212"), which contains acetonaloxyisobuiyrio acid, 
C0OH.CMe3.O.0Me2.O.CMe2.COOH. This acid probably owes its 
formation to the action of potash on a mixture of acetonechloroform 
and diacetonechlovoform, potassium acetonate and acetoneoxyisobuty- 
rate being formed in the first instance. Two molecules of the latter 
salt lose a molecule of water, and form potassium aootonaloxyiso- 
butyrate. W. 0. W. 

Halogen Substitution-compounds of Ethyl Acetoacetate. 
By M. Conrad (Ber., 15, 2133—^2134).—lu refeience to the denial by 
Duisberg (Abstr., 1882, 1192) of the existence of ethyl dibromacetate 
dibromide described by the author {AnnaUii^ 186, 232), he is inclined 
to look upon this body as identical with the tetrabromacetoacetio 
ether, CeHeBriOs, obtained by Duisberg, instead of 06H8Br203,Br2, as 
originally proposed by himself, L. T. T. 

The Addition of Bromine to Ethyl Acetoacetate. By E. 

Lippmann (Ber., 15, 2142—2144).^—The author upholds the correct¬ 
ness of his ethyl acetoacetate dibromide, OoHioOjBr 2 {Wien, Ahad, 
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Ber.^ 1868, 58 [2], 310), the existence of which is denied by Daisberg 
(Abstr., 1882,1102). This dibromide is very unstable, and he believes 
JDuisberg’s preparation, which was kept 14 days before analysis, to be 
a decomposition-product formed according to the equation CoHioO^Brs 
= CeHgBrOa + HBr. L. T. T. 

Decomposition of Tertiary Amyl Acetate by Heat. By N. 

Mensohutkin (Gompt, r&nd., 95, 648—651). — The author has pre¬ 
viously found (Abstr., 1881, 36) that the etherification of acetic acid 
and tertiary amyl alcohol takes place very slowly and only to a very 
limited extent. He has therefore investigated the dissociation of 
tertiary amyl acetate at 155® by the method described in a former 
paper. During the first 20 hours, the rate of decomposition is very 
slow; it then rapidly increases and attains a maximum after 48 
hours; then again decreases until, after 92 hours, the decomposition 
almost ceases. The decomposition, O 6 H 11 .C 2 H 3 O 2 = CsHio + O 2 H 4 O 2 , 
is limited by the inverse change, OsHio + C 2 H 4 O 2 == G 6 Hii.C 2 H 302 ; 
but the e:Sect of this inverse change is very slight, for the limit of 
decomposition at +63° is as high as 97*42 per cent. The limit of 
etherification of acetic acid and tertiary amyl alcohol at the same 
temperature was previously found (loc. cit.) to be 2*53 per cent. The 
rate of decomposition is materially affected by the temperature. At 
100° there is no decomposition; at 125° it is only perceptible after 
some days’ continuous heating, and even at 140° it is extremely slow. 
The higher the temperature, the more quickly does decomposition 
commence, and the greater is its rapidity in all phases; but under 
the most favourable conditions decomposition is not perceptible until 
after two hours’ heating; and whatever the temperature, the rate of 
decomposition is at first very slow, then increases and attains a 
maximum, then decreases until the limit of decomposition is reached. 
The author was unable to ascertain definitely whether the limit 
depends on the tempemture; at 145° it was found to be 96*59 per 
cent., at 155° 97*42 per cent. 0. H. B. 

Action of Ammonitmi Oyanate on Glyoxal. By N. Ljubavin 
(Jour, Rms, Chew. 1882, 281—291).—The author describes ex¬ 
periments by which he proves that the compound obtained in the above 
reaction, and formerly regarded by him as diamidosucciiiio acid, is iu 
reality glycocine ; but up to the present time he has not been able to 
ascertain the course of the reaction. B. B. 

Series of Salts containing Cbromium and Urea. By W. T. 
Sell (Proc. Boy. 80c., 33, 267—274).—When urea is moistened with 
chromium oxychloride, there is considerable development of beat, and 
on treating the product with water a gj*eea crystalline powder is 
obtained; this compound is insoluble in alcohol and ether and dissolves 
in hot water with decomposition, another salt separating out iu olive- 
green needles; this latter body is a diohromate of a base containing 
urea and chromium, and has the composition 

{(C0N2H4)i2Cr2}(Cr207)3,3H20: 
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it is sparingly soluble in cold, more freely in hot water ; its aqneons 
solution gives crystalline precipitates with platinum chloride and 
potassium ferrocyanide. The jplatinocliloride^ 

{ (COTO),,Cr,}(PtCl6)3,2HaO, 

crystallises in green silky needles, sparingly soluble in cold water; 
the chloride, (CO]Sr 2 H 4 )i 20 r 2 Gl 6 , 6 H 2 O, obtained by decomposing the 
dichromate with lead chloride and water, crystallises in slender silky 
needles, sparingly soluble in cold, readily soluble in hot water. Its 
aqueous solution is precipitated by potassium dichromate and ferro¬ 
cyanide and by platinum chloride. The sulphate, 

(GO172H0i2Cr2(SO4)3,10H2O, 

obtained from the chloride by the action of silver sulphate, crystallises 
in dark-green prisms ; the nitrate, ( 0 ON 2 H 4 )i 2 Gr 2 (NO 3 ) 6 , also presents 
a similar form. The formation of a hydroxide was suspected, but it 
was not obtained in a state sufficiently pure tor analysis. 

Y. H. Y. 

Sjmthtesis of Uric Acid. By J. Horbaczewski {Moyiatsh, Chem,, 
3, 796).—Pure glycocine (from hippuric acid) was finely pulverised 
and mixed with ten times its weight of pure urea prepared from 
ammonium cyanate, and the mixture was heated in a small fiask placed 
in a metal bath at 200—280° till, the liquid, at first colourless and 
transparent, became brownish-yellow and turbid. The melt when cold 
was dissolved fn potash, and the solution, after supersaturation with 
sal-ammoniac, was precipitated with a mixtui’e of ammoniacal silver 
solution and magnesia-mixture. The resulting precipitate was well 
washed with ammoniacal water and decomposed with potassium sul- 
phide, the liquid filtered from silver sulphide, and the filtrate, after 
acidulation with hydrochloric acid, was concentrated on the water- 
bath, whereby uric acid was separated. The crude product thus 
obtained was redissolved in potash-lye, and the above-described process 
twice repeated, whereby ultimately a yellowish crystalline powder was 
obtained exhibiting the composition, physical properties, and all the 
reactions of uric acid. H. W. 

CrystallograpMc Examination of a-/3-Dinitroparaxylene 
and of the Dinitroparaxylene which melts at 93°. By F. Barnur 
(Ber,, 15, 2802—2305).—The crystals melting at 99‘6°, which Jannasch 
and Stiinkel (Abstr,, 1880, 808) obtained on crystallising a mixture of 
a- and jS-dinitroparaxylenes from glacial acetic acid, or preferably 
from benzene, belong to the rhombic system and exhibit ^sphenoidal 
hemihedry. The i*atio of the axes a:h : o is 0*69649 : I : 1*06850. 
Dinitroparaxylene (m. p. 93°) is deposited from a solution in benzene 
in lustrous prisms belonging to the monoclinic system, a : 5 : c = 
0*869502 :1 : 0*63818; 3 = 81° 14' 52". W. 0. W. 

Benzyleneorthotolylamine and Methylphenanthridine. By 
A. Stard {Compt, rend., 95, 730—732).—When orthotoluidine and 
benzaldehyde are mixed in molecular proportions, heat is evolved, 
water is separated, and a substance is produced which boils at 314° 
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(iiucorr.). Analysis and determination of vapour-density lead to the 
formula CbHtMe.JST! OHPh. Water, especially at 100°, decomposes this 
substance into orthotoluidine and benzaldehyde. Concentrated hydro¬ 
chloric and nitric acids give rise to the products of the action of those 
acids on orthotoluidine and benzaldehyde respectively. When ben- 
zyleneorthotolylamine is allowed to fall drop by drop into an iron tube 
at a bright red heat, two simultaneous decompositions result. One of 
these is represented by the equation GoHiMe.N ! CH.CbHs = CsH^Me 
-j- CeHs.ON; the other consists in the removal of 2 atoms of hydi*o- 
gen from the origip.al substance and the formation of a new body 
^hich the author terms metlujlphmanthridiTie. 


CeHiMe.N* GJlMeJS 

II =H,+ I II . 

OsH^-GH CeH, —OH 

The new substance bears the same relation to methylphenanthrene 
that pyridine does to benzene. To isolate the new base, the mixed 
product is steam-distilled, by which means the toluene and benzonitrile 
are removed, and the residue is distilled. The substance is easily 
pimified, by crystallisation fi*om ether, when it melts at 170° and boils 
above 360°. It is insoluble in water, slightly soluble in alcohol, very 
soluble in ether. Aqueous hydrochloric acid does not dissolve it, but in 
alcohoho solution a hydrochloride is obtained which gives a crystalline 
double salt with platinic chloride. The author has obtained similar 
results with ortho- and para-toluidine and other aldehydes. 

E. E. E. 

Azoxylene. By TST. Samonofe (Jour. Buss. Chem. 8oc , 1882, 327— 
328).—On adding a mixture of potassium hydroxide and ferrocyanide 
toxylidine sulphate (b. p. 198—210°), an orange precipitate separates 
out at first, and later on resinous compounds are formed: the pre¬ 
cipitate is separated from the liquid, dissolved in nloohol, and treated 
with chlorine in order to destroy the resinous bodies. Dark-red crys¬ 
tals separate from the solution, which after pmification by repeated 
crystallisation melt at 128°. This compound is identical with the 
azoxylone which Werigo obtained in 1864 by reducing the unsym- 
inetrical nitroparaxylone with sodium-amalgam. The author proposes 
to examine the azoxylenes. B. B. 

Klinger’s Method of Preparing Azoxybenzene. Note by N. 
Moltchanoffskt (Jour. Buss. Ghem . Soc., 1882, 360).—On repeating 
Klinger’s method for obtaining azoxybenzene, the author could not 
get more than 32 per cent, of the theoretical yield, though Klinger 
would seem to have got a yield of 100 per cent. (48 grams from 60 
grams of nitrobenzene); moreover the preparation obtained by the 
above method was far from being pure. The author recommends 
therefore the use of his own method (Abstr., 1882, 965), the yield of 
which is over 87 per cent, of the theoretical. B. B. 

Diazo-compomds. By P. Gribss (Ber., 15, 2183—2201).— This 
is the first of two papers in which the author intends summarising 
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the results of several years’ work on this subject. In the present 
notice he details the results of the action of paradiazobenzenesulphonic 

SO 

acid (parabenzene-diazine sulphite), ]>, on various primary 

amido-compounds. 

When molecular proportions of paradiazobenzenesulphonic acid and 
aniline hydrochloride are heated together in aqueous solution for about 
24 hours, the product is found to consist of diazobenzene hydrochloride, 
Bulphanilic acid, and a new compound, which the author names 
amidoasohmz&nesulpJionic acid. The reactions probably take place 
according to the two equations— 

(i.) Ge’E.SO.'N, + CeHs-lS^H^Cl = C6H4CS03H).]Sro.C6H4.NH3 + HCl, 
(ii.) CeH^SOaKs 4 - NHaPhClrr: Ph.N 2 Cl + CeH4(S03H).NH3. 

When free aniline was used instead of the hydrochloride, the diazo¬ 
benzene hydrochloride formed in the above reaction was replaced by 
diazoamidobenzene. 

Azoamidohenzenesul^lionic acid, 

C6H4(S03H).hr2.C6H4.1IH2 [SO3H : N2: NHs = 4 : 1 : 4 ], 


is precipitated from a solution of its ammonium salt in glittering 
yellowish-white microscopic needles, which are almost insoluble in 
water, alcohol, ether, and chloroform. When heated, it carbonises 
and gives of£ SO 2 . Reduced with tin and hydrochloric acid, it splits 
up into sulphanilic acid and paraphenylenediamine. The hnrium salt^ 
(Ci 2 HioN 8 .S 03 ) 2 Ba + 6 H 2 O, crystallises in reddish-yellow needles, 
sparingly soluble in water. 

Diazoasohenzenesul^hordo acid {azdb&nzenediazine sulphite), 






is obtained when azoamidobenzenesulphonic acid suspended in wafer 
IS treated for some time with niti'ous acid. It forms pale yellow 
microscopic needles, almost insoluble in the usual neutral solvents. 
It is dissolved by potash, and reprecipitated unchanged by mineral 
acids. It has scarcely any taste, and decomposes with explosive 
violence at high temperatures. If boiled for some time with water, it 
is converted into plienolazobenzeneparasulplionio acid, 

06 H 4 (SO 3 H).ll 2 .I^ 06 H 4 (OH) [N: SO 3 H = 1: 4], 


already described by the author (Abstr., 1879, 316). Heated with 
dilute alcohol, an azobenzenesulphonic acid, C 6 H 4 (SOsH).N' 2 -C 6 H 5 , 
is produced identical with that previously obtained by the author 
(Annalen, 154, 208) by the action of fuming sulphuric acid on 
azobenzene. 

Azoamiddhenzmedisulphonic acid, C 6 H 4 (S 03 H).'N‘ 2 .C 6 Hj(S 03 H)*!N'H 2 , 
is produced on heating azoamidobenzenesulphonic acid with four 
times its weight of faming sulphuric acid at 100® until water no 
longer canses a precipitate. This acid ciystallises in glistening 
violet-colourod needles, easily soluble in boiling, sparingly so in coll 
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water, but easily soluble in alcohol, from -which it is repreoipitatcd by 
ether; on exposure to the air, it effloresces to a brown powder. It 
dyes silk and wool a fine yellow. Reduced with tin and hydrocdiloric 
acid, it splits up into sulpbanilic acid and an acid crystallising in 
white needles, which the author believes to bo diainidobenzonesulplionio 
acid. Barimv azoamiddben'ieinedisul'phonafe^ Ci 3 H 7 Ni(!N'H 3 )(SOi) 2 Ba -j- 
7 -^H 20 , is easily soluble in boiling water, and on cooling, crystallises 
out in reddish-yellow needles. 

Diazoazole^izenedisuljplioidc acid is obtained from the foregoing acid by 
the action of nitrous acid, and is precipitated from its alcoholic 
solution by ether in dirty yellow needle'?, which carbonise easily when 
heated. An azohevzenedisulphanic acid, S 03 H.C 6 H 4 .!N' 2 .C 6 H 4 .S 0 jH, is 
formed on heating it with alcohol. 

The author finds that the above-mentioned azoaniido-mono- and 
di-sulphonic acids are identical with those prepared according to 
Grassler’s patent by heating azoamidobenzene with 3 to 6 times its 
bulk of fuming sulphuric acid. The author also states that the 
process for preparing azoamidobenzenemonosulphonic acid patented 
by Grassier was described by himself as early as 1876, and that, more¬ 
over, this process is valueless from a technical point of view. 

Action of Paradiazoheyizenesulphnnic Acid on the Isomeric Toluidines, 
—The general reactions (taking the chlorides as examples) are^ 

(i.) C 6 H 4 SO 3 N 2 -h OtH^.NH^OI = C 8 Hi(SO,H).]sr 2 .C 7 H 6 .NHs -f HOI, 
(ii.) + C 7 H 7 .HH 3 CI = C 7 H 7 .Hs.Cl + C 6 H,(S 03 H).NHs. 

With orthotoluidine, the reaction takes place principally according to 
(ii), orthodiazotoluene chloride and sulpbanilic acid being the chief 
products. With metatoluidine, reaction (i) plays the piincipal part, 
azo-o-amidi)toluene-p-benzenesulphonic acid forming the greater part 
of the product. With paratoluidine, reaction (ii) alone takes place, 
no trace of azo-p-amidotoluene-jp-benzenosulphonic acid having been 
found. The author notes here the incorrectness of the generally 
received idea that in hydrated and amidated benzenes the para^com^ 
pounds are incapable of reacting with diazo-compounds to form 
azo-compounds, because the hydrogen-atom in the para-position to the 
OH or NH 2 group is always the one acted on: parahydroxy- 
benzoio acid and paradiazobcnzenosnlphonic acid, for instance, com¬ 
bine to form azo-p-sulphobenzene-p-bydrox}f benzoic acid, 

C,H4(S03H).H2.06H3(0H).C00H, 

in wbicb [SO 3 H : H = 4 : 1] and [OH : COOH =1:4]. This acid 
crystallises in pale yellow needles, easily soluble in boiling, sparingly 
in cold water, and very much resembling the corresponding azo-acid 
obtained from salicylic acid. 

Parndiazohenzenesulphonic acid combines very readily with 2 ^- and 
^^naphthijlamine to form azoamidonwphthalmeberizeneBulphomc acid^ no 
secondary reactions taking place, as in the case of the tolnidincs and 
aniline. 

Azo-oi'-amidonaphthaleneparabemenes^ilphomc acid (JBer., 12, 224) 
forms a potassium salt crystallising with SH^O, and a barium salt 
also with 3 H 2 O. 
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Azo-amidona'phthaleneparabenzenesuljplionie add, 

CeH 4 (S 03 H).N 3 . 0 ioH 6 .N“H 2 [SO 3 H: N = 4 : 1] and [IT : = 1 : 2], 

prepared by acting on /S-napbtbylamine liydrochloride witb para- 
diazobenzenesnlpbonic acid, is obtained in yellowish-red needles or 
groups of needles, slightly soluble in boiling water. It is very soluble 
in alcohol, thus differing from its isomeride. It carbonises easily, 
giving off naphthylamine. The potassium salt crystallises in yellowish- 
red flakes with 7 ^H 20 . 

Both these acids split up under the action of tin and hydrochloric 
acid into the corresponding diamidonaphthalenes and sulphaiiilic acid. 

Biamidonaplithalene from the a-acid crystallises in white needles or 
small prisms, which quickly turn green, especially if moist. It is 
easily soluble in alcohol, ether, and chloroform, sparingly in boiling 
water; its aqueous solution decomposes quickly. It has an extremely 
burning taste, producing on the tongue soreness lasting for days. It 
melts at 120 ° to a brown oil having an odour similar to that of 
quinone. Ferric chloride produces a-naphthaquinone in a hydro¬ 
chloric acid solution of this body. The hydrochloride crystallises in 
white glistening flakes, easily soluble in hot water, almost insoluble in 
hydrochloric acid. This diamidonaphthalene is almost certainly 
identical with that obtained by Perkin (this Journal, 18, 181) from 
azo-a-amidonaphthalene, and that which Liebormann and Dittler 
prepared (Annalen^ 183, 239) fi‘OTn a-araidonitronaphtlialene. 

Biawidonaplithalene from the B-acid is equally soluble with its 
isomeride in alcohol, ether, and chloroform, more sparingly so in hot 
water, from which it separates in white rhombic plates (m. p. 95 °) 
having a silvery lustre, soon turning to grey. Ferric chloride pro¬ 
duces change of colour in its solution, but no quinone or other crys¬ 
talline body could be detected. The chloride is easily soluble in 
water, and is reprecipitated by hydrochloric acid. The author 
assigns to the first mentioned diamidonaphthalene (from the a-acid, 
as also Perkin’s, and Liebermann and Dittler’s), the formula 
CioH«(KH >)2 [NH 2 : 1 TH 2=1 :4], and that from the ^-acid 
1 : 2], and to Aiguar’s (Bar,, 7, 307) a-diamidonaphthalene (m. p. 
189°), [NHa: lSrH 2 = 1: 4'], and to the same investigators ^-diamide 
(m. p. C 6 °) [NHa : NH 3 = 1 : 1 ']. 

With the isomeric amidonafhthaJeneml'phonio ntc/d;?,paradiazobenzenc- 
sulphonic acid forms compounds analogous to those with the isomeric 
naphthylamines. 

Azo-a^aniidosulplionaphilialene-ip-bemenesulphomc acid^ 

Na.a0iuH5(S03H).]Sr2.C3H4(S03H), 

(the only one of these compounds which the author has investigated in 
detail), is easily soluble in alcohol and water, insoluble in other, and 
colours silk and wool yellow. With barium it forms an acid salt, 
(CisHi 2 !N’ 3 S 206 ) 2 Ba -f 8 H 2 O, very sparingly soluble in boiling water, 
and a neutral salt, (Ci 6 HiiN 3 SaOe)Ba + easily soluble in boil¬ 

ing water. Treated witb tin and hydrochloric acid, dlamidompUha- 
le'iiemlpliomG and sulphaniUc acids are produced. 

When paradiazobenzenesulphonio acid acts on either of the isomeric 
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diamidoLenzenes, nitrogen is evolved, and a brown gntnniy mass 
results. If ortliodlamidvhenzene ckloridehe used instead of tliefroo base, 

small quantities of sul^hanilic acid and azimidohenzme^ 06 H 4 <^ 

are produced identical with that whicb Ladenburg obtained by acting 
on ortbodiamidobenzene with nitric acid. 

h-Diamidnhe'ttzoic arid^ [COOH : lSrB[ 2 : NH 2 = 1:3:5], combines 
directly with the diazo-acid to form azo-^-siil^pliobeiizene-h’-diamido'berf- 
zoic acid, C 6 H 4 (S 03 H).N 2 .C 6 'H: 2 ( 1 TH 3 VC 00 H. This acid is sparingly 
soluble in water, alcohol, and ether, and decomposes very easily, even 
on boiling with water. Treated with tin and hydrochloric acid, 
it gives sulphanilic acid and a new triamidobenzoic acid, 

C6H2(NH2)3C00H [COOH : : ISTHs: NH^ = 1 : 2 : 3 : 6]. 

This acid crystallises from hot water in colourless compact crystals, 
very sparingly soluble in alcohol, insoluble in ether, and having a 
bitter baste. On attempting to distil it, it almost entirely carbonises, 
but a small quantity of a base distils over, which may be triamido- 
benzene. Sulphuric acid gives a salt, C 7 H 9 N 302 ,H 3 S 04 . Taking into 
account the origin of this acid, and that the only other known 
triamidobenzoic acid (Salkowsky, AimaXen, 163, 12) has the formula 
[COOH : NH 2 : NH 2 : HH 2 = 1 : 3 : 4 : 5], the formula given above 
must be the correct one. From this it would appear that the azo-acid 
must have the formula— 

CcHsCSOaHiN : H.C6H2(NH2)*C00H [COOH : H : HH 2 : HH 2 = 

1 : 2 : 3 : 6]. L. T. T. 

Azylines. By E. Lippmanr andF. Fleisner (Ber., 16, 2136—2142). 
—The authors give the name of azylines to a series of bodies obtained 
by the action of nitric oxide on tertiary bases of the aromatic series, 
and containing the tetrad-group IZlT—NUI. They intend also to try 
whether similar bodies can be obtained from secondary amines, and 
from amines belonging to the fatty series. 

These bodies are obtained by passing nitric oxide into a solution of a 
tertiary amine in alcohol or benzene, whereupon carbonic acid is freely 
given off, and red crystals are deposited. They are insoluble in water, 
soluble in hydrochJonc acid with reddish-purple, in acetic acid with 
emerald-green coloration. They crystallise from alcohol and benzene in 
V ell-formed red crystals Their fusing point descends as the molecular 
weight ascends (except the propyl compound, which melts lower than 
the butyl and amyl bodies). With the chlorides of platinum, gold, zinc, 
cobalt, &o., they form double salts. By the action of stannous chloride, 
or of phosphorus and hydriodic acid, unstable hydrogenised bodies 
are produced, which, however, yield cry stall isable platinochlorides- 
Mineral acids decompose the azylines, splitting off ammonia. Picric 
acid gives sparingly soluble crystalline salts. Bromine and iodine 
readily yield substitution-products. The haloid ethers combine with 
them at 100®. Hitrous acid produces nitroso-compounds, giving 
Liebermann’s colour reaction with phenol and sulphuric acid. The 
following equation expresses the reaction in the case of dimethyl- 
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aniline, 2C8lInT!T + 1^202 = 2 H 2 O + Ci 6 Hi 8 N' 4 . The authors believe 
the general constitutional formula to be E^N'.CsHa I JST.IN I C 6 H 3 .]N'R 2 . 

DimetlujlanllmeazyUne, Ci 6 Hi 8 ^T 4 , firsc obtained bj Erankland 
(Annaleii, 99,342) fuses at 266°. Bj careful oxidation with potassium 
permanganate in the cold, it yields carbonic and oxalic acids. This, 
according to Wallach and Claissen’s researches (Be?-., 8, 1237), tends 
to show the correctness of the above formula. The picrate, 
0 i6Hi 8K4,C6H2(NO2)3OH + EtOH, forms green needles, which contain 
alcohol of crystallisation. It decomposes at 100°. 

Biethylmilineazijlinp, C 2 oH 26 l^ 4 j forms red needles melting at 170®, 
deliquescent in chloroform, and sparingly soluble in cold alcohol. The 
picrate, 02 oB[ 26 l^ 4 ,[ 2 C 6 H 2 (lSr 03 ) 2 . 0 H], crystallises in yellow needles, 
sparingly soluble in alcohol and ether. 

Bi'projpylanilineazyline^ G 34 H 34 Nr 4 , fuses at 90°. The crystals belong 
to the rhombic system_(a : 5 : 0 = 1 : 0*629 : 0913), their principal 
faces being coP, oo?co, Poo. 

Bi'pTOjpylanilme boils at 240—242°, and forms a yellow crystalline 
platinochloride, which is decomposed by water. 

Dihufylanilineazyline, 028242 ^ 4 , crystallises in needles, and fuses at 
158°: 

JDiamylanilvieazyline, C 32 H 6 ohr 4 , fuses at 115°. L. T. T. 

Phenylenetlxiocarbamides. By E. Lellmann (Ber., 15, 2146— 
2147).—Orthodiamidobenzene thiocyanate, formed by evaporating an 
aqueous solution of orthodiamidobenzene hydrochloride with ammo¬ 
nium thiocyanate, is further heated in an air-bath at 120—130°, and 
the dry residue extracted with water; orthophenylenefhiooarba^nide, 
OiHRhr 2 S, remains undissolved. This body is easily soluble in alcohol, 
sparingly so in water, and crystallises in violet plates. It melts at 
about 280°, but becomes brown at 260°. Metadiamidobenzene gives 
a similar body which, with the corresponding para-compound, is 
now under investigation. The author proposes the constitutional 

formula for these bodies. L. T. T. 

Formation of Phenybeanthogenamide. By E. Bambeegbb (Ber., 
15, 2164—2166).—In a previous paper (Abstr., 1882, 394) the author 
described some crystalline bodies obtained by heating phenylthio- 
carbimide with various acid amides in alcoholic solution. He now 
finds that in all cases the body formed is pJiemjhanihog an amide, and 
that the character of the acid amide has no influence on the reaction. 

L. T. T. 

Aromatic IsophospMnes. By A. ¥ichaelis and L. (xLEicHMANir 
(Ber., 15, 1961—1964).—In the course of the investigation of the 
mixed aromatic phosphines, the authors endeavoured to obtain the 
corresponding phosphonium iodides without the use ot the zinc alkyls, 
by heating together alkyl iodides, phosphenyl chloride, and metallic 
zinc, and obtained good results. On substituting benzyl chloride for 
the alkyl iodides, however, a new class of bodies, the isophosphines, 
were obtained. 

Isohenzylphenylphosphine is prepared by gently warming a mixture 

YOC. XLIV. 0 
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of 2 parts benzyl chloride and 1 part phosphenyl chloride, with granu¬ 
lated zinc in a vessel provided with a ledux condenser; a violent 
reaction takes place, and is completed without further heating. The 
excess of benzyl chloride is then decanted, the residual zinc compound 
decomposed by soda, and the isophosphine purified by solution in 
alcohol, precipitation by water, and crystallisation from glacial acetic 
acid, from which it separates in long, fine, interlaced needles (m. p. 
70— 71°), of the formula C 13 H 13 P or C 25 H 2 iP 2 . Its properties render it 
improbable that it is an ordinary secondary phosphine. It does not 
unite with the alkyl iodides, nor is it changed by heating with them and 
zinc oxide in sealed tubes. It unites with acetic anhydride, forming an 
unstable compound, completely resolved into its components by long 
exposure to air or by beating at GO—70°. It dissolves in benzyl chloride, 
but is not further affected by it even on heating at 200° for 15 hours. 
Strong oxidising agents convert it into benzoic and phosphoric acids; 
on heating it with soda-lime, phosphoric acid, benzene, and toluene, 
are formed ; nascent hydrogen does not act on it. In an atmosphere 
of chlorine, isohenzylphenylphosphine liquefi.es to a viscous yellow 
mass, from which, after treatment with soda to remove the chlorine 
taken up, an oxide, GhHisPO or C 23 H 20 P 2 O 3 (m. p. 154—155°) is 
obtained, crystallising from acetic acid or alcohol in long, colourless, 
matted needles. It is insoluble in alkalis, and is similarly indifferent 
to reagents. Isohenzylphenylphosphine would appear to be closely 
related to tlie dibenzylpbosphine, O 11 H 15 P, obtained by Hofmann 
(Per., 5,100) by heating together benzyl chloride, phosphonium iodide, 
and zinc oxide. 

Isotohjlbeiisi/lpJiosjpMne is prepared in a manner similar to isobenzyl- 
phenylphosphine, and closely resembles it in properties; it crystal¬ 
lises in light, colourless, felted needles (m. p. 187°) of the formula 
CuHwP or C 27 H 28 P 2 . A. J. G. 

Phenylarsine Sulphides. By 0. Schulte (Per., 15, 1955— 
1960).— JPhenijhimiie QKonusHliiliide, AsPhS, is obtained by tho notion 
of sulphureltod hydrogen on phcmylarsine oxido or chloride; it crys¬ 
tallises in fine white noodles, is sparingly soluble in benzene, alcoliol, 
and other, readily soluble in hot benzene and in carbon bisulphide. 
Hitrio acid oxidises it to phonylai’senic acid. It is but slightly soluble 
in ammonia, but dissolves in hot soda, and is reprecipitated by hydro¬ 
chloric acid. It is sparingly soluble in ammonium monosnlphido or 
sulphydratc, but dissolves readily in the yellow sulphide; addition of 
an acid to the solution precipitates phonylarsine sosquisulphide. The 
monosulphide melts at 152° to a yellow liquid, and on dry distillation 
in a stream of carbonic anhydride, yields arsenic sulphide and tri- 
phenylarsine. By the action of mercury-ethyl, it is converted into 
pheuyldiethylarsine and mercury sulpbide. 

ThenyJarsine sesquimlphide, AsPhjSj, is best prepared by the action 
of hydrogen sulphide on an ammoniacal solution of phenylarsenic acid, 
and subsequent precipitation with hydrochloric acid. When crystal¬ 
lised from benzene, it forms pale yellow transparent privsms, readily 
soluble in benzene and carbon bisulphide, moderately in boiling glacial 
acetic acid, sparingly soluble in hot alcohol and ether. It molts at 
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130° to a clear liquid, and decomposes at liigher temperatures. Nitric 
acid converts it into phenylarsenic acid. It is nearly insoluble in 
ammonia, sparingly soluble in soda, but dissolves readily in yellow 
ammonium sulphide. 

JDisodimi phenylsulpliarsenate, AsPbS(SNa)2,6H[20, is obtained by 
dissolving pbenylarsine mono- or sesqui-sulpbide in sodium sulphide 
containing excess of sulphur; on evaporation and addition of absolute 
alcohol to the thick liquid, it separates in slender needles. It is readily 
soluble in water, sparingly in alcohoL A. J. G*. 

Arsenobenzene, Arsenonaplitlialene, and PbenylcacodyL 
By A. Michaelis and C. Sohctlte (Ber., 15, 1952—1955).—In addi¬ 
tion to the method previously given (Abstr., IbSl, 722), arsenoben¬ 
zene can be prepared by the reduction of monopbenylarsenic acid. It 
reacts readily with sulphur, yielding the pbenylarsine sulphides (pre¬ 
ceding Abstract). If fused with excess of sulphur, it gives arsenic 
sulphide and phenyl sulphide. When heated with mercury ethyl in 
sealed tubes at 150°, it gives mercury and diothylphenylarsine. 
Attempts to reduce arsenobenzene to pbenylarsine, AsPhH 2 , have so 
far failed, as when heated with alcoholic ammonium sulphide it yields 
benzene, arsenic sulphide, and metallic arsenic, whilst hydriodio acid 
has no action in the cold, and on heating, gives benzene, arsenic iodide, 
and metallic arsenic. 

Arsenonaplitlialene, (CioH 7 ) 2 As 3 , is obtained by the reduction of 
naphthylarsineoxide as a powder composed of slender yellow needles 
(m. p. 221°) ; it is sparingly soluble in alcohol, benzene, carbon bisul¬ 
phide and chloroform, insoluble in water and in ether. It unites with 
chlorine, forming naphthylai’sine chloride j with sulphur, forming 
naplithylarsine sulphide; and is oxidised by nitric acid to naphthyl- 
arsenic acid. On dry distillation, it decomposes, with formation of 
naphthalene and arsenic, and sepai’ation of much carbonaceous matter. 

Phenylcacocli/1, AsiPb 4 , as obtained by the reduction of diphenyl- 
arsine oxide with phosphorous acid, forms a whito crystalline mass 
melting at 135°, and soluble in alcohol, less readily in ether. It 
quickly oxidises in the air, forming diphenylarscnic anhydride. With 
chlorine it forms diphenylarbino trichloride, AsPhiCla. It yields 
arsenic and triphenylarsine on dry distillation. A. J. Q*. 


Eeduction of Ortbonitrobenzaldebyde. By P. Feiedlandeb 
and R. Henbiqttes (Ber., 15, 2105—2110).—Rudolph (Ber., 13, 310) 

obtained a base, CbH 4 <;[^ || , by the reduction of oi’thonitrobenzalde- 


hyde (obtained by the nitration of bcnzaldehyde, and containing the 
meta-compound). The authors have repeated iind extended these 
experiments, employing pure orthonitrobenzaldehyde, obtained fi'om 
ethyl nitrocinnamate (Abstr., 1882, 840). They are unable to confirm 
Ru’dolph^s results, having obtained a body O7H5NO. 

If soda solution in excess be added to the product of the action of 
tin and acetic acid on orthonitrobenzaldehyde, and the whole distilled 
with steam, scarcely anything passes over, but anthranilio acid is 

0 2 
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found in the residno. If, however, the acid mixture is nontralisod 
with sodium carbonate and distilled with steam, an oil is obiaiiiod of 
the formula C 7 H 6 NO, which the authors propovse to call mthraml. 
Anthranil is a colourless mobile liquid, slightly soluble in hot water, 
easily so in the usual solvents. It does not solidify at — 18° 0., has 
an odour resembling that of benzaldehyde, and of the vegetable bases, 
and is easily volatile with steam. Exposed to air and light, it becomes 
brown and resinous. It begins to boil at 210—215°, but decomposes 
at the same time. Anthranil has feeble basic properties, dissolving 
easily in concentrated mineral acids, but is reprecipitated on adding 
water. Its salts and double salts are very unstable, the only com¬ 
pound obtained being CTH^l^OjHgCh; this compound fuses at 174°, 
and is readily decomposable. Dilute soda dissolves anthranil slowly 
in the cold, quickly on heating; ammonia requires a temperature of 
120°, and water has scarcely any action at 130®. In these reactions 
n'Dihrmilic acid is produced : CtH^NO + H 3 O = lTH 2 .C 6 H 4 .COOH. 
Boiled with acetic anhydride and mixed with H 2 O, it gives cicetylcm^ 
thmnilic acid, CtHbITOoSc. These reactions render it probable that 
anthranil is an internal anhydride of anthranhic acid, having one of 

CO O.OH 

the two following formulae: C 6 H 4 <; | or C 6 H 4 <^ || . ITo halogen-, 

methyl-, or nitroso-substitution-compounds could be obtained. Fur¬ 
ther reducing action gave an amorphous compound, probably a con¬ 
densed amidohenzaldehyde; also, small quantities of amidobenzyl 
alcohol. 

With zinc and hydrochloric acid in alcoholic solution, an amorphous 
substance was obtained, which dissolved in hydrochloric acid, but was 
partly reprecipitated by water, entirely by sodium acetate. It hears 
great resemblance to the amorphous meta- and para-amidohenzalde- 
iiyde, and is probably a corresponding condensed orthamidobenzaldc- 
hyde. This body is undergoing further investigation. L. T. T. 

Metahydroxyhenzaldehyde and some of its Derivatives. By 
F. Txemann and R. Ludwig (Ber., 15, 2043—205P).—IVIetaliydroxy- 
benzaldehydc has been obtained by Sandemann {Ber., 14, 909) by 
partial reduction of metahydroxyhenzoic acid with sodium-amalgam. 
It is best obtained, however, from metamidohcnzaldehyde by ilio 
diazo-reaction. For this purpose metanitrobenzaldehyde, prepared by 
the method of Friedliinder and Henriques (J5er., 14, 2802), is mixed 
with exactly the necessary quantity of zinc chloride and hydmchloric 
acid, and after the reaction is finished a solution of potassium nitrite 
is added, the mixture being kept cold. A double salt, having the 
composition (COH.ObH 4 . 1 :Ta.Cl) 2 ,SnCl 4 , then separates, and this on being 
decomposed with water easily gives metahydroxy benzaldehyde. The 
latter crystallises in white needles, molting at 104°. It yields metahy¬ 
droxyhenzoic acid on fusion with potash. The potassium compound 
suspended in ether and heated with acetic anhydride, yields the 
acetyl-derivative, an oil boiling at 263°. Metahydroxybenzaldehyde, 
when boiled for some hours with excess of acetic anhydride, yields a 
compound, CH(OS]c)a.0eH4,05!e, melting at 76°. 
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Mefliylmetaliydroxybenzaldeliyde is a liquid boiling at 230®. 

Acetometacoumaric acid is prepared by beating a mixture of metaby- 
droxybenzaldebyde, anhydrous sodium acetate, and acetic anhydride. 
It crystallises from water in white needles melting at 151®. On 
beating it with solution of potash, it yields metacoumaric add, which 
crystallises from hot water in white prisms melting at 191®. This 
acid can also be obtained by the diazo-reaction from metamidocin- 
namic acid. On treatment with sodium-amalgam, it is reduced to 
liydrometacoumaric acid, which crystallises in long needles, melting at 
111 ®. 

MetJiylmetacoumaric acid melts at 115°, and metliylhydrometacou^ 
viaric acid at 51®. 

Nitration of MefaTiydroxylenzaldehyde. — When this aldehyde is 
warmed with 10 parts of nitric acid (sp. gr. IT), and the product 
poured into water, a yellow crystalline mass separates out, which is 
partly soluble in benzene and chloroform. After being recrystallised 
from water, the portion insoluble in benzene melts at 166®, and is 
termed by the author /3-nitrometahydroxybenzaldehyde. The portion 
soluble in benzene is separated by a mixture of benzene and light 
petroleum into two bodies, the less soluble melting at 138°, termed the 
7 -corapound, and the other, melting at 128°, the ct-compound. These 
are all mononitro-derivatives, and easily yield methyl others. 

Nitration of Methylmetahyd^vxybenzaldekyde. —On nitrating this com¬ 
pound under different conditions, a mixture of two isomeric dinitio- 
compounds is always obtained. These may be separated by boiling 
water, in which the iS-compound (m. p. 155°) is almost insoluble, the 
a-compound (m. p. 310°) being easily soluble. 

Ooiistitution of the Nitro^derivatives, —Four mononitro-derivatives of 
metahydroxybenzaldehyde are theoretically possible, in which the ISTOi- 
group occupies respectively the two ortho-, the paa.'a-, and the meta¬ 
position with reference to the hydroxyl. According to the known 
laws of substitution in phenol-like bodies, the authors think it probable 
that the three nitro-derivatives prepared by them are those in which 
the jN’02-group occupies the three former positions. In this case the 
methyl ethers should, by reduction and the diazo-reaction, yield 
respectively /^-metamethoxysalicylaldehyde {Ber., 14, 2022), vanillin, 
and i»-metamethoxysalicylaldeliyde. Now, the so-called ry-compound 
yields by this treatment a body smelling like vanillin, and the authors 
therefore ascribe to it the constitution 06 H 3 ( 0 OH)(OMe)(NO 2 ) 
[1:3:4]. The jS-compound yields, however, a body which does not 
agree in its properties with either of the metamethoxysalicylaldehydes, 
and therefore the authors think that it probably has the constitution 
CGH3(00H)(0Me)(N02) [1:8:5]. The ^-compound does not yield 
any well-defined product. E. H. it. 

New Derivatives of Salicylaldehyde, By H. YoswiNOKEt. 
(Ber., 15, 2021—2027).—Tiemann aud Beimer have shown (Ber., 9, 
1268; 10, 1562) that, by the chloroform reaction, salicylic acid yields 
both para- and ortho-aldehydosalicylxc acids, but parahydroxybenzoic 
acid only one product, namely, orthoaldehydosalicylic acid. Applying 
the same reaction to salicylic and parahydroxybenzaldchydes, the author 
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has obtained analogous results. In tho former case two bodies arc 
formed, the one easily, the other sparingly, soluble in light petroleum. 
The former, a-Jiydrorijnophthalaldehyde^ 

C6Hfi(OH)(COH)2 [OH: OOH ; OOH = 1:2:6], 

crystallises from water in tufts of needles melting at 88°, tho latter, 
P-hjdroxyisophtJialaldehyde^ C 6 H 5 (OH) (COH )3 [OH : COH : OOH = 
1 : 2 : 4], in long needles melting at 108®. When parahydroxybenz- 
aldehyde is used, only one body is formed, namely, the a-compound. 

The constitution of these dialdehydes is determined by fusing thorn 
with potash, whereby they are converted into hydroryisoplifhalio aad. 
Attempts to form bodies containing a third COH-group proved 
fruitless. 

Methylsalicylaldehyde. —The author finds that the reaction between 
tho sodium compound of salicylaldehyde and methyl iodide is com¬ 
pleted by digestion on the water-bath. By removing every trace of 
salicylaldehyde, the methyl-derivative is obtained in prisms melting 
at 35^ 

Salicylaldehyde cj/aw7i7/{7n^, C 6 H 4 (OMe)[CH(OH).ON] [1:2]. This 
compound is easily obtained by the action of potaasic cyanide and 
hydrochloric acid on salicylaldehyde dissolved in ether. It separates 
from benzene in colourless transparent ciystals melting at 71®. 
Attempts to obtain the corresponding amide were unsuccessful, and 
orthometlioxymandeUc acid was obtained only as a syrup in an impure 
condition. By the action of the equivalent quantity of a 10 per cent, 
solution of ammonia in closed vessels at 60—70“, the compoimd 
(OMo. 06 H 4 .CH.CN) 3 ]Sr 2 H, is produced. It melts when freshly pre¬ 
pared at 123°, but soon alters on exposure to air. 

Nltnle of orthomethoxy^henijl'phenamidoacetic ac?d, 

C,H 4 (OMe)[CH(NHPh).Chr [1:2]. 

This body is easily obtained by the action of aniline on the cyanhydrin 
of methylsalicylaldehyde. It forms colourless six-sided tables melting 
at 61°. 

Nhfromeiliyhalic7jlaldeJiyde, CoHaCHOi) (OMo) .COH.—Tho author has 
prepared this compound by dissolving tho aldehyde in fuming nitric 
acid, and precipitating by water. It forms fine white noc'dles moiling 
at 88°. The author is engaged in investigating its constitution. 

E. H. H. 

Isovamllin. ^ By R. Wegsctieider (MomfsJi. Chm , 3, 789—*795). 
This compound is formed, together with others, by the action of dilute 
hydrochloric acid on opianic acid. When these two substances are 
heated together in a sealed tube at 160—170°, a mixture of dark and 
nearly colourless crystals is obtained, together with a reddish-yellow 
liquid ; and on filtering, boiling the crystals with water, and filtering 
again, a black mass remains nndissolved, and the light red filtrate, boiled 
with animal charcoal and evaporated, yields crystals of isovanillin. On 
further evaporation, a small quantity of unaltered opianic acid separates 
out, and the last fraction gives with ferric chloride a green colour, 
probably due to the formation of a trace of protooatechuio aldehyde. 

Isovanillin reorystallised from water forms anhydrous prisms 
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liaving a yitreoxis lustre, softeBing at 115®, melting at 116—117®. 
These crystals are monoclinic, having the axial ratio a : b : c = 
0'6370 : 1 : 0*9228; = 96*9. Observed faces coPoo, OP, 2P<^, 

coP, + P. Habit, tabular by predominance of the clinopinacoid. 
Pace of cleavage Pob. 

Iso vanillin is not mncli more soluble in caustic soda than in water, 
but dissolves easily in ammonia and still more in potash-lye, forming 
yellow solutions. Prom concentrated alkaline solutions, it is precipi¬ 
tated by acids. Strong sulphuric acid colours it yellow, then yel¬ 
lowish-red, and slowly dissolves it, both at ordinary temperatures and 
at 100° ; on raising the temperature to the boiling point of the acid, a 
blood-red colour is produced. The aqueous solution is neutral, and 
gives no reaction with ferric chloride or lead acetate. It reduces 
ammoniacal silver nitrate very slightly in the cold, more abundantly 
at boiling heat. 

Isovanillin is inodorous in the cold, but when heated, and especially 
when its aqueous solution is boiled, it emits a pleasant odour like that 
of vanilla, or fennel, or anise-oil. When heated on platinum-foil, it 
gives ofP a stronger odour like that of vaniUa, and still more like that 
of burning opianic acid. 

It decomposes slightly when sublimed, and volatilises to a small 
extent when its aqueous solution is distilled. Like vanillin, it forms 
soluble compounds with alkaline bisulphites, and may be separated 
from solution in ether by agitation with strong solution of sodium 
hydrogen sulphite. 

If the action of hydrochloric acid on opianic acid be carried beyond 
the point at which isovanillin is formed, the product subsequently 
obtained is protocatechuio aldehyde, a result which, when viewed in 
connection with the fact that isovanillin must dilfer in constitution 
fi'om vanillin, shows that the former must be represented by the 
formula CoH,(COH)(OH)(OM6) [1:3: 4]. 

In the formation of isovanillin from opianic acid, as well as in that 
of mothylnoropianio acid from opianic acid, and of methyluorhemi- 
pinic acid from hemipinic acid, it appeai*s that whenever a single 
methyl-group is detached from hemipinic or opianic acid, the meth- 
oxy 1-group attacked is always that which stands in the ortho-position 
relatively to the carboxyl. H. W. 


Preparation of the Three Isomeric Nitracetophenones. By 
H. Gevekoht (Ber., 15, 2U84—2086).—By acting on ethylic sodace- 
toacetate with the three isomeric nitrobenzoio chlorides (Ber., 12, 351), 
the three corresponding ethylic nitrohenzacetoacetates are produced, 
aud these on saponification yield the three nitracetophenones. The 
meta- and para-nitracetophenones thus produced agree exactly with 
those obtained in other ways. The ortho-compound is now for the 
first time obtained pure. It is a pale yellow oil, which can be distilled 
in a vacuum, and does not solidity at — 20®. It is easily reduced by 
tin and hydrochloric acid to the corresponding amido-compound, 
which is a pale yellow oil possessing basic properties, and capable of 
being distilled unchanged in a vacuum. H, H. R, 
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Action of Cyanogen Chloride on Amido-Acids. By J. Traube 
(Ber., 15, 2110—2122).—The author hoped in this way to obtain cyan- 
amido-aoids, none o£ which have hitherto been known in the free state. 

Cyanogen chloride acts but very slightly on an aqueous solution of 
alanine, producing small quantities of lacturamic acid. When a stream 
of cyanogen chloride is passed through fusing sarcosine, water is 
evolved, and methylhydantoin is produced, as also an anhydride, 
formed by the abstraction of one molecule of water from two mole¬ 
cules of sarcosine. Sarcosine-anhjdride, CeHiaNjO-j, crystallises in 
hexagonal colourless plates, melting at 143—14G® : it is easily soluble 
in water, alcohol, and ether : it has a bitter taste, and is reconveited 
into sarcosine by dilute hydrochloric acid. This anhydride differs 
from sarcosine in giving no crystalline compound witli zinc chloride, 
and by its double platinochloride, ( 06 Hi 3 !N'> 0 a) 2 ,H 2 PtCl 6 , containing no 
water of crystallisation. 

Cyanogen chloride acts very readily on an alcoholic solution of 
metamidobenzoic acid, and if the product of the reaction is at once 
poured into a large quantity of water, metacyanamidobonzoic acid is 
produced—a secondary reaction sets in very quickly if the alcoholic 
solution is allowed to stand before dilution. 

Metacyanamidobenzoic acid, CN.NH.CeHi.COOH, crystallises in flat 
white rounded needles, containing | mol. H 3 O : it is almost insoluble 
in cold, moderately soluble in boiling water: very soluble in boiling 
alcohol, ether, and chloroform, sparingly so in benzene. Cyanamido- 
benzoic acid begins to decompose at 140®, but does not fuse below 200®, 
when gas is evolved. Its taste is decidedly acid, and it decomposes 
carbonates. When heated at 140° with solution of barium hydroxide, 
it is decomposed into amidobenzoic acid, ammonia, and carbonic anhy¬ 
dride. Boiling it with water causes no decomposition, and even 
strong soda solution is slow in its action. Acids decompose it much 
more readily. Most of its salts are easily soluble, but the lead salt 
forms a white flocculent precipitate, soluble in excess of load acetate 
and in boiling water. Perric chloride produces a pale yellow amor¬ 
phous precipitate; silver nitrate a white gelatinous one insoluble in 
cold water, solnblo in ammonia: it is a mixture of the salt, 
C]Sr.Nn.OcHi.OOOAg, with small and varying quantities of 

NAg(CN).OoH4COOAg. 

A brown amorphous copper salt was also obtained. This production 
of a brown copper salt appears to be a common property of the cyan- 
amides, and serves to distinguish cyanamidobeuzoic acid trom all other 
known derivatives of metamidobenzoic acid. 

Heated alone, metacyanamidobenzoic acid decomposes slowly at 
140°, quickly at 210—220°, evolving cyanic acid freely, and leaving a 
white amorphous product insoluble in water, alcohol, ether, and hydro¬ 
chloric acid, but easily soluble iu concentrated sulphuric acid, from 
which it is reprecipitated on dilution with water. Analyses show the 
composition of this body to bo a mixture of bodies of the general for¬ 
mula mCsHslSrsOa — «CNOH. This decomposition appears to be 
analogous to that observed by Bassler (/. pr. Ohem,, 16,125) in the case 
of ethyl cyanocarbamate. A similar mixed product is obtained by the 
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action of cyanogen chloride on fusing metamidohenzoic acid, but here 
C 0 (NH.C 6 H 4 .C 00 H )2 is also amongst the products of the reaction. 
With dilute hydrochloric acid, a similar reaction takes place, as in 
the case of cyanocarbamic acid compounds, metauramidohenzoio acid 
being formed. 

Hydrogen sulphide is absorbed very slowly by metacyanamidoben- 
zoic acid, but with ammonium sulphide a rapid and quantitative 
reaction takes place, tJnouramidobenaoic acid^ identical with that 
obtained by Arzruni (this Journal, 24, 570), being produced. 

Thiouramidohenzoio add crystallises in groups of needles melting at 
187°, and at the same time evolving ammonia and hydrogen sulphide, 
and leaving products free from sulphur. 

Several of the salts of metacyanamidobenzoic acid decompose 
slowly in contact witli boiling water. A concentrated solution of 
barium cyanamidobenzoate heated for several days on the water-bath, 
gives off ammonia and leaves the barium salt of an acid corresponding 
tolerably closely with the formula O 24 H 17 N 5 O 7 . It is easily soluble in 
ether, alcohol, and water, and gives insoluble zinc, lead, copper, and 
mercury salts. 

NTo addition-product of ammonia could be obtained from cyanamido- 
benzoic acid. By digesting it with aniline, phmylhemocreatine, 

]SrHPh.CmHH.C6H4,COOH, 

is produced. Fhenylhenaocreatine is nearly insoluble in ether and 
alcohol, easily soluble in boiling water, from which it crystallises in 
compact groups. It fuses with decomposition at 165°; it forms com¬ 
pounds both with acids and with alkalis, and gives a yoUowish-red 
platinochloride. 

When cyanamidobenzoic acid is heated with acetamide, it gives a 
body, CgoHaoHsOo, only soluble in fuming nitric and concentrated sul¬ 
phuric acids. The reaction is not analogous to that of acetamide and 
phenylcyanamide studied by Berger (Abvstr., 1881, 810). 

Faracyanamidaphemflacetic acid is produced by the action of cya¬ 
nogen chloride on an alcoholic solution of paramidophenylacetic acid. 
It crystallises in colourless glittering places, very easily soluble in 
water, other, and alcohol, and fusing with decomposition at 134°. It 
is a strong acid, and gives a brown copper salt which, like that of 
melacyanamidohenzoic acid, quickly blackens in contact with w'ator. 
The brown salt differs from that of the meta-acid in being very soluble 
in alcohol. 

Paracyanamidophenylacetic acid is very unstable, decomposing even 
when recrystallised. Evaporated vrith a very small quantity of hydro¬ 
chloric acid, it is converted into ^ara-uramido^henyjacetic acid. 

Fara-nramidophevylacetic acid crystallises in compact groups con¬ 
taining 1 ^ mol. H 3 O, which are given up at 110°. It is easily soluble 
in alcohol and ether, tolerably so in water. It fuses with decomposi¬ 
tion at 174°. With the alkalis and alkaline earths it forms soluble 
salts; with copper, lead, zinc, and mercury insoluble. Ferric chloride 
gives a characteristic yellowish-red precipitate. 

Cyanogen chloride has no action on tyrosine or hippuric acid in 
alcoholic solution. L. T. T. 
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Contributions to the Knowledge of Meta-uramidobenzoic 
Acid and Carbamido-dibenzoic Acid. By J. Tkaube (Ber., 15, 
2122—2129),—This investigation was undGrtakcn in order to clear up 
the divergent statements of Grioss (Zier., 2, 147) and Monscbutldn 
(Annalen, 153, 85) on this subject. The author substantially coiilinns 
Mensclmtkm’s remarks on uramidobenzoic acid, and believes Oriess’s 
preparation not to have been perfectly pure. Crystallised urn mido- 
hezoic acid, KHa.CO.lTH.GeHi OOOH, contains 1 mol. H 2 O; the 
anhydrous acid is soluble in 139 parts of 96 per cent, alcohol; and in 
786 parts of ether. 

UramidobenMC acid decomposes at 200“, producing a body to which 

CO 

Menschutkin gave the formula CO^’ Griess, 

C0(KH.C6H4.C00H)2. 

The author finds that Griess’s formula is the correct one. This de¬ 
composition would be represented by the equation— 

2(KH2.00.NH.C6H4.C00H) = C0(NH.C6H4.C00H)3 + C0(NH2)2. 

He has also obtained this body according to the two equations— 

(i.) lSrH>C0.1SrH.08H4.C00H + ]SrH2.0,H4.000H = 

00 (NH.OoH 4 .COOH )2 + NH 3 , and 

(ii.) 2(NH2.06H4000H) + 0O(]SrH2)3==0O(NH.CeHi.COOH)3-f 2 NH 3 . 

The latter equation explains at once the bad yield of uramidobenzoic 
acid by Griess’s method of fusing together equal molecules of urea 
and amidobenzoio acid. The author therefore recommends Mons- 
chutkin’s method of preparing this acid by the action of potassium 
cyanate on aqueous amidobenzoic acid hydrochloride. The yield is 
nearly quantitative, and the acid nearly pure. L. T, T, 

Diamidocumic Acid. By B. Lippmann (Ber., 16, 2144—2U6). 
—By the reduction of dinitrocimic acid {Moaatsh.^ 1, 822), tlio author 
obtained datnudocmiic acid, CbH 3 Pi*^(NH 2 ) 3 . 00011 , crystallising from 
other in yellowish plates melting at 192“. Crystallised from water ii 
contains 1 mol. HgO, which is given off at 100®. The silver salt, 
CioHiilSriOiAg 4- is slightly soinble hi water, and docoinposes 
readily. Biantidocmnic acid hydrochloride, CioHi 4 N" 202 ,lJCl -f- ILO, 
crystallises in pale brown prisms, soluble in water, but ropri'cipitatod 
on the addition of hydi‘ochloric acid. No hydroxy-acid could bo ob¬ 
tained by the action of nitric oxide. L. T. T. 

Constitution of tlie Halogen Cinnamic Acids. By J. Plochl 
(Bef*, 15, 1945—1946).—The position of the bromine-atom in the 
side-chain of the two bromocinnamic acids has never been determined 
with certainty. ^ Glaser (Amnalen, 143, 330) termed the acid melting 
at 131® the a-add, and that melting at 120® the jS-acid, but did not 
determine their constitution. With the chlorocinnamic acids (Jutz, 
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Abstr., 1882,1073) the acid of bigbest melting point (142°) was also 
termed the a-acid. 

The author has endeavoured to settle the question hy synthesising 
an acid of the formula Ph.CH ! COl.COOH, and has eiffected this by 
heating a mixture of sodium monochloracetate, acetic anhydride, and 
benzaldehyde, when an acid melting at 142° and agreeing in all its 
other properties with Jutz’s a-chlorocinnamic acid, was obtained. 
(jS-Chlorocinnamic acid, unlike /3-bromocinnamic acid, does not 
change into the a-acid even by repeated distillation, so that molecular 
interchange was not likely to have occurred at the low temperature 
[100—110°] of the reaction.) The supposition of Barisch (Abstr., 
1880, 43) that the acid of |S-position had the highest melting point is 
thus shown to be erroneous. A. J. G. 

Hydrocinnamic and Cinnamic Acids. By S. Gabriel 
15, 2291—2301).—Metanitroparamidohydrocinnamic acid (m. p. 145°) 
is converted into dinmidohydrocinnamic acid by reduction with tin and 
hydrochloric acid. The hydrochloride of the now acid, although 
freely soluble in water, is spaiungly soluble in strong hydrochloric 
acid. Diamidohydrocinnamic acid is deposited from a hot aqueous 
solution in transparent crystals containing 1 mol. H^O, which is 
expelled at 100°. The anhydrous acid (m. p. 143®) is freely soluble in 
glacial acetic acid and in hot alcohol. 

Bro^nacetoparamidohydrocimoamio add is deposited in colourless 
needles (m. p. 160°), when bromine-water is added to a warm solution 
of paracetamidohydi'ocinnamic acid. The crystals are soluble in 
ether, warm alcohol, benzene, and acetic acid. The acetic group is 
expelled from this compound by strong boiling hydrochloric acid, the 
hydrochloride of bromamidohydrocinnamic acid being formed. The 
free acid, obtained by the cautious addition of ammonia to the hydro¬ 
chloride, melts at 104-6°. On adding sodium nitrite to an alcoholic 
solution of the hydi*ochloride, dia^oamidohromhijdroQinnamici ac/rZ, 
(CeHiBr.C 2 Hi.OOOH) 2 N 3 H, is deposited in brown-coloured needle- 
shaped crystals. It is decomposed by hydrochloric acid, yielding 
metahromhydrocLnnamio ac/V7, OelliBr.CiHi.COOH. This acid is depo¬ 
sited from an acetic acid solution in glistening prisms (m. p. 76°), 
soluble in alcohol, ether, benzene, chloroform, carbon bisulphide, and 
hot water. 

The nitrocinnamio acids can be converted into bromocinuamic acids, 
by acting on the nitro-acid with freshly precipitated ferrous oxide, 
which reduces it to the ami do-acid. From the amido-aoid, the diazi;- 
compound is prepared, and this is converted into the bromocinnamic 
acid by the action of hydrobromic acid. 

Orthobromodnnamio acid oiystallises in needles or scales (m. p. 212°), 
soluble in hot alcohol, acetic acid, and ether. When treated with 
hydriodic acid and phosphorus, it yields orthobromhydrocinnamic 
acid melting at 98°. This acid is soluble in ether, alcohol, benzene, 
acetic acid, and chloroform. Mddbromocinnaniio acid forms pale- 
yellow needles, melting at 178°, and soluble in ether, alcohol, acetic 
acid, and also in hot benzene, chloroform, or cai'bon bisulphide. Baror^ 
broDiocinmndc acid also ciystaUises in needles of a pale-yellow colour, 
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Tvhicb melt about 252”. An aqueous solution of paradiazocinnamic 
acid decomposes at 100°, appai‘ently yielding paracoumaric^cid. ^ 

Derivatives of Cmnamic Acid. By E. Eblenmeter (Ber., 15, 
2159—2160).—From tlie results of the further study of this subject, 
the author draws the following conclusions:—(1.) PJienyldichloro- 
ionic acid prepared by the action of hydrochloric acid on Glaser’s 
phenylchlorolactic acid, is identical with that formed by the addition 
of chlorine to cinnamic acid. (2.) The phenylchlorobroniopropionic 
acid, obtained by the action of hydrobromic acid on Glaser’s phonyl- 
chlorolactic acid, is isomeric but not identical with that obtained by 
acting on phenylbromolactic acid with hydrochloric acid. When 
boiled with water, the former gives chlorostyrol, the latter bromostyrol. 
(3.) The phenylbromolactic acid, prepared by the addition of hypo- 
bromous acid to cinnamic acid, is identical with that produced by 
boiling phenyldibromopropionic acid with water. (4) The halogen- 
cinnamic (phenyl-Jialogen-acri/Uc) acids of higher fusing point contain 
the halogen in the a-position, those of lower fusing point in the 
/3-position. L. T. T. 

Orthamidoplienylpropiolic Acid and its Derivatives. By 

A. Baeyer and F. Bloem (JBer., 15, 2147—2155).— Oriliamidophenyl- 
propiolic acid, NH 2 .C 6 H 1 .C: C.COOH, has been obtained by the authors 
by reducing orthonitrophenylpropiolic acid with ammonia and ferrous 
sulphate, It crystallises in pale-yellow microscopic needles, almost 
insoluble in water, chloroform, and light peti*oleum; sparingly soluble 
in ether, rather more so in cold alcohol. Boiling alcohol dissolves it 
fi'eely, but it docs not separate out ou cooling, or on the addition of 
water. Heated to 125—130°, it decomposes with stormy evolution of 
carbonic anhydride, leaving a resinous residue, from which traces of 
ortliamidopbenylacotylone are extracted by acids. If boiled with 
water, it is decomposed, ortliamidoacctophenono passing over with the 
steam. When boiled with potash, the acid gives a characteristic rt'd 
colour on the addition of hydrochloric acid; excess of h,>dr<)ctiIoric 
acid destroys this colour, but it is reproduced on adding alkali. Thci 
potassium, sodium, and ammonium salts are very soluble, the barium 
salt less so. The yellowish-white insoluble silver salt decomposes 
when exposed to the light and air, and explodes on heating. The 
ethyl salt crystallises in yellow needles, melting at 55°. 

Boiled with dilute hydiochlorio acid, amidopheny]propiolic acid 
gives f^-chlorocarhosfyril, OgHoNOCh crystallising in colourless needles, 
melting at 24b°, and subliming at a higher temperature. In a similar 
way, fi-bromocarbostyril, colourless needles melting at 266°, and 
y-iodocarbostyril, melting at 276°, can be obtained; both sublime 
unchanged. It being probable from the investigations of Friedlander 
and Ostermaier (Ber., 15, 332) that carbostyril is a-hydroxyquinoline, 
the authors acted on the chloro-derivative with phosphoiio chloride, 
and succeeded in obtaining a dichloroquinoline, OgHeirGh, insoluble in 
water, easily soluble in alcohol, ether, benzene, and chloroform, and 
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melting at 67°. This is different from that obtained by Baeyer (Ber., 
12,1.320), m. p. 104°. This has probably the formula 


I. 


y P 
.CHIOCk 


a 


The new body would therefore be represented by the formula 


II. C 6 H 4 < 


y p 

cci : CH 
NzzCCl 


> 


and would be an a-/3-dichloroquinoline. The 7 -chlorocarbostyril 
described above would then necessarily have the formula 


y ^ 

pp./CCi:CH-. 


Thus, on the addition of hydrochloric acid to amidophenylpropiolic 
acid, the chlorine goes to the carbon-atom nearest the benzene-nucleus. 

Heated at 145° with concentrated sulphuric acid and the resulting 
product mixed with water, amidophenylpropiolic acid yields hydrojsif- 
carhostyril^ C 0 H 7 NO 2 , crystallising in colourless needles, which sublime 
above 320° without previous fusion. It differs from the isomeric 
amidopropiolio acid in subliming without fusing, and in its silver salt 
not exploding when heated. Treated with phosphoric chloride, it 
yields the same dichloroquinoline as chlorcarbostyril. The OH-group 
has, therefore, like the chlorine-atom, become attached to the carbon- 
atom next the benzene-nucleus, and the formula must be 


CeH4< 


C(OH) : CH 
H: C(OH)~- 


> 


When it is heated with sulphuric acid at 200—220°, hydro,r^ycarlostyril-^ 
sulphonic acid, CoHtNOsS, is produced, easily soluble in boiling water, 
sparingly so in cold. Its barium and silver salts are soluble. 

Of the three related acids, orthamidohydrooimamiG acid, orthamido’- 
cinnamic add, and orthamidophenyljpropiolic add, the first forms an 
internal anhydride spontaneously, the second only with difficulty, and 
the third, so far as at present known, not at all. When the side 
nuclei close to a ring, this is always accompanied by the addition of 
HCl, HBr, HI, or H(OH), to the unsaturated pair of carbon-atoms. 

When distilled with water, orthamidophenylpropiolic acid gives 
amidoacetopheiwne accompanied by traces of amidophenylacetylene. In 
this reaction, however, by far the greater part of the acid resinifios. A 
better way of preparing this body is from amidophenylacetylene, by 
Friedel and Balsohn’s process (Ber., 14, 364). 

Orihamidoacetophenone, NH 3 .C 6 H 4 .COMe, is a thick light-yellow oil 
of basic properties. It distils almost without decomposition between 
242° and 252°, and is very stable. The sulphate and hydroehloiide are 
soluble in alcohol and water, and crystallise from the latter in prisms. 
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Tt forms a platinochloride. Acefylorthoamklometoplimone is produced 
by the action of acetic anhydride on amidoacetoplienone. It forms 
colourless needles melting at 76°. L. T. T. 

Derivatives of Homoferolic Acid. By B. Tiumann and B. 
Kra\z (Bar., 15, 2070—2072).—The authors describe the following 
compounds, which are prepared by the usual methods, and present no 
pecnliarities:— 


Hydrohomoferulic acid, M. p. 

CaH 3 (CH 2 .GMeH.OOOH)(OMe).OH. 114—115° 

Methylic methyl horn of erulate, 

C.H,(CH:CMe.COOMe)(OMe )2 . C5—GG 

Methylhomoferulio acid, 

C 6 H,(CH:CMe.COOH)(qMc )2 . 140—141 

Metlioxyhydi’ohomoferulio acid, 

06H3(CH2.0MeH.C00H)(0Me)2. 58—59 


E. H. E. 

Phenylphenamidoacetic Acid and its Amide and Nitrile, 
By F. Tiemann and K . Piest ( Bar ,, 15, 2028—2034). — By heating 
together in a closed vessel for two hours at 100 ° a mixture of equal 
molecular weights of benzaldohyde-cyanhydrin and aniline dissolved 
in alcohol, and adding water to the product, a crystalline precipitate 
is obtained, which has the composition NHPh.CHPh.dST, and is 
formed according to the following equation:—CHPh(OH).CN + 
NH.Ph = ITHPh.CHPh.ON 4- H^O. It crystallises from dilute 
alcohol in slender white needles, melting at 85°. This substaiice has 
already been prepared by Ceoh by the action of hydrogen cyanide on 
the compound NPh! OHPh. The authox'S find that the latter body 
melts at 48—49°, and not at 42° as stated by Oech, and they have pre¬ 
pared the above-mentioned nitrile by Cech’s method. Heated by 
itself, it gives off hydrogen cyanide, and forms a polymeride of 
NPh I OHPh. When heated with concentrated or dilute hydrochloric 
acid, it splits up into aniline and bonzaldohyde, whilst with caustic 
potash it yields aniline and maudolic acid; when dissolved in coucem- 
trated sulphuric acid, however, and allowed to stand two (lays and 
then gently heated, it yields the amide NHPh.OHPh.OONHj, which 
is a crystalline substance, easily soluble in alcohol, ether, and coikhui- 
tratccl acids. On further heating with dilute hydrochloric acid, it 
yields the acid NHPh.OHPh.COOH, molting at 173—175° This 
substance combines with both acids and bases, and if lioated quickly, 
yields aniline, resinous products, and a small quantity of bouzyi- 
phenylamine. When the compound NnPh.CIIPh.CN is treated with 
bromine in alcoholic solution, a dihromo-derivativo is obtained, having 
the formula OcH 3 Br 2 .NH.CHPh.CN (m. p. 92°), which, on being 
warmed with concentrated sulphuric acid, splits up into honzaldohydo 
and dibromanilino, C(,H 3 (NH 2 )Bx\Br. [1:2: 4]. By heating the body 
NHPh.OHPh.ON with sulphur, the authors obtain a compound 
N 

CPh^ to which they give the name benzonylorthamido- 

phenylmercaptan. E. H, E. 
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a-Phenamidoisobutyric Acid and its Amide and Nitrile. By 
F. Tiemann (Ber., 16, 2039—2043).—The author has applied the 
reaction described in the foregoing, abstracts to acetonecyanhydrin, 
and has obtained the following compounds which are analogous in 
every respect to those previously described:— 

M. p. 

ISTHPh.CMe^.C^T. 93—94° 

raPkCMe^COlSrHa . 337 

JSTHPh.OMea.COOH. 184-185 

E. H. *R. 

Nitriles of a-Phenamido-, a-Paratoluamido-, and cr-Ortbo- 
tolnamidopropionic Acids and tbe corresponding Amides and 
Nitriles. By E. Tiemaot and R. Stephan (Ber., 15, 2034—2039).— 
By methods precisely analogous to those described in the previous 
abstract, but using acetaldehyde-cyanhydrin and para- and ortho- 
toluidine, as well as aniline, the authors have obtained the following 


compounds:— 

M. p. 

Acetaldehyde- ( (ITHPh).CHMe.ClT. 92° 

cyanhydrin, i (RHPh).OHMe.CONH 2 . 140-141° 

and aniline. ( (lS[HPh).OHMe.COOH. 162° 

Acetaldehyde- ( (NHO 7 HO.OHMe.CN. 81—82° 

cyanhydrin, and (NH 07 H,).CHMe.CONH 2 .... 145° 

paratoluidine. ( (NHO 7 HO.OHMe.COOH .... 152° 

Acetaldehyde- f (NHC 7 H 7 ).OHMe.ON. 72—73° 

cyanhydrin, and < (NH 07 H 7 ).OHMe.OONH 3 .... 125° 

othotolnidine. L (NHC 7 HO .OHMe.OOOH. — 

B. H. R. 


Constitution of ^scnletin. By E. Tiemann and W. Will (J5er., 
15, 2072—2084).—Conmarin, nmbelliferone, and jusculctin are repre¬ 
sented respectively by the following formulte:—C 9 H(, 03 , CoHgOs, 
CgH604. Since umbelliferone has been shown by Tiemann and Reimer 
(Ber., 12, 993) to be a hjdroxycoumarin, it is obvious that sesculotin 
may be represented as a dihydroxyconmarin. When the hydrogen of 
the hydroxyl in ninbelliferono is replaced by niothyl, the ether tlms 
produced shows all the properties of conmarin; the authors have 
therefore endeavoured to show that by replacing 2 atoms of hydrogen 
in ajsculetin by methyl, a body is produced behaving exactly as cou- 
marm. By the usual process the authors obtain a mixture of mono- 
and di-methyli©sculetin, easily separable by ammoma, in which tho 
latter is insoluble. MonomefhjhB,soidetm melts at 184°. JDimethjU 
cpsculetiii crystallises in shining white needles melting at 144°. Di- 
methylsesculetiu, methylumbelliferone, and conmarin behave in an 
exactly similar manner towards reagents, solutions of potassium hy¬ 
droxide for example. Further, all three exhibit fluorescence. These 
resemblances point to a similarity in constitution. 

The authors bave endeavoured to obtain further evidonco on this 
point. Perkin has shown that by the action of methyl iodide on 
sodium conmarin in presence of methyl alcohol isomeric ethers may 
be obtained according to the conditions of experiment; and he has 
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also obtained these two isomeric ethers and the corresponding^ acids 
by other methods (this Journal, 39, 409). The authors have repeated 
Perkin’s woik, and fully confirm it, and they have further shown that 
by oxidation of both a- and |8-orthocoumaric acids (Perkin, loc, cif.) 
one and the same methyl-salicylic acid is formed. They have applied 
these reactions to methylumbelliferone and sesculetin. 

MethjliG diniethoxyumhpU(ite, C 6 H 3 (CH ! OH COOMo)(OMo)(OMe) 
[1:2:4], produced by the usual process from methylumbell iter one, 
forms shining white needles melting at 87°. Fo isomeric eiher could 
be obtained, although the temperature used did not exceed 100° (that 
used by Perkin) ; but the authors think it not impossible that an etlier 
analogous to that of a-mcthylorthocoumaric acid may be produced, 
but, being much less stable than the latter, is transformed at once into 
its isomeride. 

DimethoxyvmhelUc acid^ C 6 H 3 (CH I CH.COOH)(OMc )2 [1:2: 4], 
is prepared by saponification of the ether and melts at 184°. On 
oxidation it yields the acid C 6 Hj(COOH)(OMe )2 [1*2: 4]. 

Methfl trimethoxyrpscvleafe, C 6 H 2 (OH ! OH COOMo)(OMe)j, pre¬ 
pared from dimethylsesculetin in the same manner as the correspond¬ 
ing compound from methylumbelliferone, forms very pale-yellow 
glistening prisms melting at 109°. On saponification, it yields the 
corresponding acid, which melts at 168°. From want of material the 
oxidation-products of the latter could not be determined. 

These researches show that methylumbelliferone and dimethyl- 
oesculetin givo exactlv analogous results, when their sodium-com pounds 
are treated with methyl iodide in methyl alcohol solution, and henco 
there can bo little doubt that ^sculetin is a dihydroxycoumarin. The 
authors hope to determine from which trihydroxybenzeno msculetin is 
derived. E. H. E. 

Constitution of Eugenol. By F. Tiema^nn and E. Kbaaz (Z?rr., 
15, 2069—2070).—Some time since Ticmann and Fagai (IJer., 10, 
201) showed that by oxidation of acetoeugonol under certain eondi- 
tions, acet - a - homovanillic acid, C6Hi(CH^.C00ir)(()Me07(c) 
fl : 3 : 4], is obtained; and Erlenmeyor concluded (Bp}., 10, 630) 
from these experiments that tho CjHs-group m eugonol lias tho con¬ 
stitution —CHi.CH I CHg. The authors have endoavoured to detor- 
mine this point. 

Propwhomofcrnlic Acid. —By the action of sodium propionate and 
propionic anliydride on vanillin an acid is obtained molting at 128— 
129°, to which the authors ascribe the formula 

CeH 3 (CH : CMe.COOH)(OMe)(OaaO) [1:3: 4]. 

They discuss the changes which take place in Perkin’s reaction, and 
come to the conclusion that in the formation of the homologues of 
cinnamic acid condensation takes place between benzaldehyde and the 
anhydrides of the higher fatty acids, which are either already present 
or are formed by the action of acetic anhydride on tho sodium salts of 
those acids, and the following equations represent what takes place:—■ 
CeHc-COH + CH 2 E.COO.CO.CH 2 E = CcH 5 .CH : CE CO.O.CO CH 2 E 
and OfiH 5 .CH I CE.CO.O.CO.OH^E + H^O = CcHg.CH : OE.COOH 
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+ CHgE.COOH. Since tlie homolognes of cinnamic acid formed in 
this way, and also the hydro-acids derived from them by addition of 
2 atoms of hydrogen, behave exactly as cinnamic and hydrocinnamic 
acids (e.y., in the formation of the so-called inner anhydrides from 
their orthamido- and orthhydroxyl-derivatives), they must be repre¬ 
sented as produced by substitution in the side-cJiaw of cinnamic acid. 

Eomoferulic acid, CsHaCCH I OMe.COOH)(OMe)(OH) [1:3: 4], 
is formed hy saponification of the last-described compound. It crys¬ 
tallises in tables melting at 167—168°. By distilling it with lime a 
body is obtained which is isomeric with eugenol, and termed isoeugenol. 
It boils at 258—262°, the boiling point of eugenol being 247—249°. 
The two substances are farther distinguished by their benzoyl-deriva¬ 
tives, which differ widely in melting point. From the formation of 
isoeugenol it follows that its formula is 

CeHsCCH ; CHMe)(OMe)COH) [1:3: 4], 

and therefore the formula C 6 H 3 (OH 2 .CB[! OH 2 )(OMe)(OH) must 
be assigned to eugenol. The authors are endeavouring to synthesise 
it by the action of allyl chloride, &c., on guaiacol in presence of 
aluminium chloride. E. H. R. 

Isatin. By A, Baeter and S. CEconomibes {Ber,, 15, 2093— 
2103).—The authors have prepared ethers of isatin and bromisatin, 
and studied their properties. 

Bth&rs of Isatin. —By acting on isatin-silver with methyl iodide, 
using certain precautions (for an account of which reference must be 
made to the original paper), methylisatin can be obtained in large 
rhombic prisms of a blood-red colour. This body dissolves slowly in 
dilute potash, and acids precipitate unaltered isatin from the solution. 
It undergoes change spontaneously with the greatest readiness, and is 
converted into a yellow body of much higher melting point, 219° 
(methylisatin melts at 100—101°). If care be not used in the pre¬ 
paration of the methyl ether, the yellow body, which the authors 
term methylisatoid, is obtained instead: the latter gives numbers on 
analysis agreeing with a formula intermediate between that of isatin 
and methylisatin, CaHsNOa 4- 0qH7N02 = Ci 7 Hi 2 N 204 . It dissolves 
in boiling soda solution, and acids precipitate isatin therefrom. 

Ethers of Bromisatin. —The ethers of bromisaiin show less tendency 
to form isatoid compounds. Methylbromisafin forms blood-red needles 
melting at 147°. It changes spontaneously into meilitflbromisatdkL 
m. p. 230—231°. 

Mhi/lhromisatin is similar to the methyl-compound, and melts at 
107—109°. An alcoholic solntion of the former, treated with a small 
quantity of potash, becomes reddish-violet, and on addition of more 
potash yellow, with formation of potassium hromisatate. Hence 
potassium bromisatin is first formed and then converted into the 
bromisatate. Btliylhromisaiotd is best obtained by allowing a solu¬ 
tion of the ether in acetic anhydride to stand for some days. It behaves 
with boiling potash like the ether. Acetylbromisafin molts at 170— 
172°, and on treatment with dilute potash, forms a yellow solution, 
from which acids precipitate acetylbromisatic acid, melting at 178— 
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180'', Isohffi/lhromlsatoid melts at 210°. To account for iho forma¬ 
tion of these isntoid compounds, tho anthoi's sup])osc that moisture 
causes a partial saponification, and condensation then takes place. 

JJJfilers of IJihromisafin, —These differ from tho others of isatin and 
bromisatin in not forming isatoid compounds. Tho authors prepare 
(libromisatin by heating on the water-bath a saturated solution of 
bromisatin in glacial acetic acid, with twice the quantity of bromine 
necessary to produce dibromisatiu. Since the melting point of dibrom- 
isatin (250®) is 5° lower than that of bromisatin, the second bromine- 
aiom probably takes the ortho-position with reference to tho nitrogen, 
the first bromine-atom having taken the para-position. JUJfhi/ldihrow'- 
imtm melts at 87—80®. Treated in the cold with a 5 per cent, soln- 
tion of potassium hydroxide, it forms a blue-violet powder, which is 
the potassium-derivative, but this soon becomes changed, without 
going into solution, into potassnm dihromisatate. From tho latter acids 
separate dihromisatlc acid, which changes in a few days into dibrom- 
isatin. JEtliyl dihromisatate crystallises in yellow tables, molting at 
105°. 

Tho authors discuss the formula of isatin considered in tho light of 
these now facts. Acetylisatin, on treatment with potasli, yields potas¬ 
sium acetylisatate. Ethylisatin, under the same conditions, yields 
first potassium isatin and then potassium isatatc. It follows that the 
acetyl does not take up the samo position as the ethyl, and that tho 
latter must be attached to oxygon, whilst the former is directly 
attached to nitrogen. Only one constitution can bo assigned to 
CO CO 

acetylisatin, viz.; The most probable formula for 

isatin is N/ ^00. This method of representing it explains 

^O(OH)'^ 

easily its formation and also tho fact that isatin chloride is rod and 
enters cxircinely readily into reaction. 

Tho relation between ethylisatin or its bromine substitution-pro¬ 
ducts and isatin cbloridc is further shown by the fact tlint the former, 
like tho latter, yields indigo or substituted indigos. That isatin do(‘s 
not behave in a similar manner, shows thai/ tho formation oT indigo 
depends on an alleralion of the hydroxyl-gronp. 

It follows from the above that tho true acot;^lisatin, that namely in 
which the hydroxylic hydrogen is replaced by isatin, has not yet ll)een 
prepared. 

Finally, the authors call attention to the great simllai'il y between 
the formation of isatin, as represented by tho now formula, and tliat 
of carbostyril, which Friedlander and Weinberg (this voL, p. 204) 
have shown to be lii/dmrifqmiwUfie, and not an iinido-compound as 
hitherto supposed. . The authoi's propose tho name laotiUiv for bodies 
formed like acetylisatin, and lactim for those formed like isatin. 

E. H. E. 

Metanitrodiphenylmethaiie. By P, Bkckce (Ber., 15, 2090-— 
2098).—The author has obtained this body as a brownish ii<iaid by 
agitating a mixture of metanitrobenzyl alcohol (prepared according to 
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R. Meyer’s metliod, Rer., 14, 2394) and benzene, witli a large excess 
of concentrated sulphuric acid, keeping the mixture well cooled. 
Jdetadinitrodbhemylbeuzene is produced at the same time, and is a white 
crystalline substance melting at 165^. By nitration, metanitrodiphenyl- 
methane yields a dinitro-compound melting at 04°, and isomeric with 
those described by Staedel. Metajnidodipheiiylmetltane, obtained by 
reduction of the corresponding nitro-body with tin and hydi*ochloric 
acid, is a crystalline base melting at 46°. On oxidation with chromic 
mixture, metanitrodiphenylmethane yields 'mstamitrohenzopliemnp, a 
bright yellow crystalline body melting at 92°. E. H. R. 

Amarine. By A. Claus (Ber,, 15, 2326—2336).—It has been 
previously pointed out by the author 13, 1418) that a mixture 

of hydrodimethylamarine, methyl chloride, and hydromethylbeiizyl- 
amarine is produced by the action of benzyl chloride on a boiling alco¬ 
holic solution of dimethylamarine, 2 C 2 iHi 6 Me.Ni -f O7H7OI -f 2H>0 
- C2iHi,Me(C7H7)]Sr20 + CaiHiyMeaNsO.MeCl. 

Hydrompthi/lbenzylfimannef (CiiHitjMe)G 7 H 7 N 2 O, is deposited from an 
alcoholic solution in colourless crystals (m. p. 208°), which dissolve 
freely in chloroform, but are insoluble in water. The hydrochloride 
forms colourless transparent crystals which melt, with loss of water, 
at 102°. The dried salt, C29H28l^l20,HCl, melts at 205°. The f loti no- 
chloride^ (C 29 H 28 N 20 ) 2 jH 2 ptCl 6 + 2 H 2 O, is doposited from a w^arm 
alcoholic solution in orange-coloured needles. The anhydrous salt 
melts at 168°. 

JhjdrodimethjJmmrhie methyl chloride is a crystalline salt (m. p. 168°), 
freely soluble in water, alcohol, and chloroform, but insoluble in other. 
The aqueous solution is not acted on by ammonia, but on treatment 
with potash or silver oxide, it yields hydrotrimetliylamarine^ 

C^iHnMe^KaO. 

This base crystallises in transparent prisms (m. p. 158°), soluble in 
ether, alcohol, and chloroform. The hydrochloride (m. p. 204'’) is 
insoluble in chloroform and sparingly soluble in water. On adding 
ammouia to the aqueous solution, the free base is precipitated. The 
phitimchloridoy ( 02 iHi 7 McjN‘ 20 ) 2 ,liaPtClG + SH^O, obtained as a 
yellow precipitate, soluble iu alcohol, molts at 195°. The platino- 
chloride of hydrodimethylamaiiue methyl chloride only contains 1 mol. 
H 2 O. It is a bright yellow powder, melting at 244°, and soluble iu 
alcohol, and in water containing a small qiuintity of acid. 

Bibenzylamarine does not combine with alcoholic chlorides, hvo- 
luides, or iodides. When ethyl iodide acts on dibonzylamarine, a 
mixture of hydriodide of dibonzylainavino and its di-iodide is pro- 
iluced. The hydriodide^ C 2 iHi 6 ( 07117 ) 3 ^ 123 HI, forms colourless plates, 
iiisoluble in water. The di-iodide^ 02 iHit,( 07 H 7 ) 21 ^ 23 HI,I 2 , is deposited 
from an alcoholic solution in golden needles. 

Bibenzylamarine is not oxidised by chromic acid, but on treatment 
with dilute nitiuc acid (sp. gr. 1T3) it yields benzoic and parauitro- 
benzoic acids, and also two intermediate products, viz., a body crystal¬ 
lising in yellow needles melting at 142°, and a substance deposited 
from alcohol in pale yellow jirisms melting at 95°. 

!P 2 
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Dimetliylamarme may be represented by tbe formula 

NMe: CPb 
PbC/ I 

VNMe.CHPb W. 0. W. 

Constitution of Carbostyril and HydrocarbostyriL By P. 

Feiedlatoee and A. Weinbeeg (Ber., 15, 2103).—By the action of a 
concentrated solution of zinc chloride on ethyl orthamidocinnamate, 
an ethylcarbostyril is obtained identical with that produced directly 
from carbostyril or chloroquinoline. It follows, therefore, that ethyl¬ 
carbostyril contains an ethoxyl-group; and carbostyril must be re¬ 
garded as a liyJjTOityquinoline. 

In a similar manner the authors obtain an ether of hydrocarbo- 
styril which is easily saponified by dilute acids (Per., 15,1421). But 
when hydrocarbostyril is heated with potassium hydroxide and ethyl 
iodide in the usual way, an ethylhydrocarbost3rTil is obtained, which 
remains unaltered even when heated with concentrated sulphuric acid 
at 150®. The same body is obtained by heating ethylorthamidocin- 
namic acid with sodium-amalgam, ethylorthamidohydrocinnamic acid 
being thereby produced, which, on acidifying its alkaline solution, 
becomes converted into ethylhydrocarbostyril. The stable form of 
ethylhydrocarbostyril is therefore represented by Figure I, while 
Figure II indicates the constitution of its isomeride— 

OH OHs OH OHo 

CH ^r.Et OH N 

I. IT. 

E. H. B. 

New CompoTinds from Coal-tar: a- |S- 7-Pyrocresoles. By 
H. ScHWAEZ (MonatsJi. Chem.^ 3, 726—744).—These compounds were 
prepared from a buttery distillate occuning amongst the last produ(*ts 
of the rectification of carbolic acid in a tar-distillery at Angoin near 
Yienna. The buttery mass, on rectification, began to boil at 180®, 
the boiling point often remaining stationary for a while at 207®, and 
then slowly rising to 225®. A small qnantity passed over between 
225® and 265° ; more at 265—320®, the distillate then beginning to 
solidify. Between 320® and 330°, a copions light yellow distillate was 
obtained, which quickly solidified; at 330—350® the distillate was 
dark yellow, and above 350®, brown-yellow and softer. Finally, 
charcoal remained in the retort. On dissolving the crude distillate in 
glacial acetic acid at the boiling heat, and then heating it with zinc- 
dust, it becomes much lighter in colour, and if then distilled, yields a 
colourless product, which only gradually becomes coloured. 

On heating the oily non-solidifying portion of the product with 
potash-ley, filtering from neuti'al oil, saturating the filtrate with hydro¬ 
chloric acid, and distilling it with steam, collecting the oil which 
sinks to the bottom of the distillate, drying it with calcium chloride 
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and rectifying, there passes over an acid oil, the chief part of which 
has the composition (77*34 per cent, carbon and 7*45 hydrogen) and 
boiling point (193—195°) of meta-cresol. 

Freparation of Fure Fyrooresole (a, jB, and 7 ).—The solid products 
of the distillation just described, as well as the press-cakes obtained 
on the large scale, and the buttery mass expressed therefrom, were 
found—after being subjected to a series of purifying processes by solu¬ 
tion, especially at boiling heat, in benzene, light petroleum, carbon 
sulphide, chloroform, ether, and alcohol—to crystallise on cooling in 
silvery laminse, which, after one more crystallisation, appeared to be 
pure enough for analysis. Nevertheless these apparently pure pro¬ 
ducts exhibited very considerable differences of melting point and 
solidifying point, the latter—which admitted of more exact determi¬ 
nation than the former—^varying from 85° to 195°; and by washing 
with cold alcohol, boiling first with dilute and then with continually 
stronger alcohol, extraction with light petroleum and with ether in a 
percolator, &c., a number of isomeric bodies were obtained exhibiting 
different degx*ees of solubility. No separation could be effected by 
difference of boiling point. 

The bodies of lowest melting point were also the most soluble, but 
the differences of solubility were not great enough to effect the 
definite separation of more than the products of highest and lowest 
melting point. The former were most readily separated by repeated 
crystallisation from boiling benzene, whereby, from the original press- 
cake solidifying at 127°, products were obtained solidifying at 147°, 
157°, 169°, 181'', and finally at 195°, this last product crystallising in 
large laminae having a silvery and satiny lustre, and dissolving with¬ 
out colour in benzene. The substance crystallised from this solution 
exhibited the same solidifying point, as did also that which was ob¬ 
tained from the mother-liquor by distilling off the benzene. It is, 
moreover, eminently sublimable, so much so indeed that it can 
scarcely be melted in an open vessel, the greater paiti subliming befoi’e 
it fuses. When quickly heated in a test-tube, it fills the tube with 
white coherent flocks, so that its boiling point cannot be determined. 
Dissolved in glacial acetic acid and oxidised by chromic acid, it yields 
a product crystallising in splendid needles. The other derivatives of 
this substance (to be described further on) are distinguished by great 
tendency to crystallise, relatively high melting point, and sparing 
solubility. 

At the other end of the series is a substance which crystallises con¬ 
stantly at 104—105°. It may be separated by concentrating the 
mother-liquors, and is likewise obtained from the greasy mass which 
runs out on hot-pressing in the manufacturing process. It may be 
freed from colouring matter by treating it in the melted state with hot 
glacial acetic acid and zinc-dust. This substance is much more soluble 
than that which solidifies at 195°; it is not sublimable; its derivatives 
are loss crystaUisable; and its oxidation-product melts under hot 
water. 

A third substance has also been separated, less well-defined than the 
two above mentioned. From a press-cake solidifying at 127—128°, 
the author, by repeated treatment with alcohol, ether, and benzene, 
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obtained tbe bodies solidifying at 195° and 104°, bat did not succeed 
in resolving tbe mass completely into these two compounds ; and ho 
supposes that it contained also a third substance^ solidifying at 124\ 
crystallising in smaller laminae, and intermediate in solubility between 
the two former. 

All these three substances were found by analysis to have the same 
elementary constitution, viz.;— 

C. H. 0. 

84*87 to 85*24 6*61 to 6*84 7*97 to 8*48 

agreeing most nearly with the formula OuH^O, which requires 
85*28 0, 6*64 H, and 8*08 0. An uneven number of hydrogen-atoms 
being howrever inadmissible, the author assigns to these isomeric 
bodies the double formula 028 H 2 r, 0 a (which is confirmed by some of 
the substitution-derivatives), and designates them as pyrocresoles, 
supposing them to be produced from cresol by elimination of water 
and hydrogen as shown by the equation, 4 C 7 H 6 O = O 28 H 26 O 3 -f 2 H 2 O 
4 “ H 2 . They are distinguished as a, melting at 195, /5 at 124°, 7 at 
104°. They may perhaps he regarded as ditolyl-ditolylene dioxides, 
C7H7.C,H,.0.0.07H6.CtH7. 

Pyrocbesole oxides, C28H230i, are obtained by treating the three 
pyrocresoles either with nitric acid of sp. gr. 1*40, or with a mixture of 
potassium dichromate and sulphuric acid, or with chromic anhydride 
in glacial acetic acid, the action being represented by the equation 
CasfiseOs 4- O 4 = 2HaO 4“ CagHaaOi. The a* compound, which is espe¬ 
cially fine, may he precipitated from its solution in glacial acetic aci<l 
by water, in groups of needles, and when washed, dried, and recrys¬ 
tallised from boiling alcohol, forms beautiful somewhat yellowish 
needles, becoming somewhat darker on exposure to light. It solidifies 
at 168°, i.e., 27° lower than a-pyrocrcsole, and is more soluble ihan tho 
latter in alcohol, &c. It distils unaltered, but shows little tendency to 
sublime. 

The and 7 -oxides solidify at much lower tempeiutures tlian tli(‘ 
a-compound; they arc also more soluble, and show less tendency io 
crystallise. 

O.ajniiro-pwducts, C 28 Hi 5 (ls 02 ) 70 i, are produced, with evolution of 
nitrous fumes, by treating the three oxides with a mixture of 1 vol. 
]Sr 03 lI and 2 vols, SO 4 H 2 , and separate as light yellow, more or less 
crystalline bodies, the sepai*ation being completed by addition of water. 
The washed and dried products melt when heated in test-tubes, and 
detonate at higher temperatures, leaving a large quantity of pulveru¬ 
lent charcoal. The a-nitro-compound crystallises from hot nitroben¬ 
zene or from glacial acetic acid in light yellow laminje; from strong 
nitric acid on cooling and dilution, in nearly white laminae and noodles. 
The 7 -modification is much more soluble in boiling acetic acid, and 
separates on cooling in yellow grains and nodules. The jS-compound 
crystallises from a mixture of nitric and acetic acids in yellow lamince. 
The analyses of these bodies show that they have not yet boon ob¬ 
tained quite pure. 

A'nd^-oom'poimds appear to be formed by the action of tin and 
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Tiydrocliloric acid on tlie nitro-prodncts, but they have not yet been 
isolated. 

Bromine-compounds. —When a solution of a-, jG-, or 7 -pyrocresole in 
glacial acetic acid is treated 'with excess of bromine, likewise dissolved 
in glacial acetic acid, a reddish-yellow crystalline precipitate is formed, 
which after draining, washing with glacial acetic acid, and drying on 
earthenware plates over quicklime or potassium hydroxide, remains 
nearly unaltered. Part of the bromine contained in it is, however, 
very loosely combined, and may be removed by drying at 100 °, or by 
washing with alcohol, or best by boiling with water, a white substance 
then remaining, which may be crystallised from boiling alcohol or 
glacial acetic acid. 

Of the bromine-compounds thus formed, the a-product is the least 
soluble. On adding 6 Br to 1 mol. a-pjrocresole, beautiful lamince are 
thrown down, which contain only traces of free bromine, and may bo 
rendered nearly colourless by treatment with a small quantity of 
alcohol. The 7 -product obtained in like manner is best purified by 
recrystallisation from boiling alcohol. When on the other hand a 
larger quantity of bromine is added to 7 -pyrocre&ole, ton*ents of 
hydrogen bromide are evolved, yellowish granular crusts separate out, 
and water throws down a yellowish compound, which melts even at 
the heat of boiling water. The analysis of the reddish-yellow a-com- 
pound thus obtained gave as a mean result, 32*C2 per cent. C, 2*30 H, 
60 32 Br, and 4*76 0, agreeing approximately with either of the three 
formulas, C3qH24Bry04, G2t,H34Br803, and C 2 sH 2 tBr 803 , the first agreeing 
best ■v\’ith the quantity of bromine found by experiment, the thiril 
better with the carbon. The equation C 28 H 26 O 2 4- lOBr = 2BrH + 
C 2 sH> 4 Brs 02 , is in accordance with the experiment in which 1 mol. 
pyrocrcsole was acted upon with 10 at. Br, of which only a small 
quantity remained free. 

By distilling the reddish-yellow a-compound with water, 61—62 per 
cent, of white residue was obtained,together with 24’10 to 12*55 per cent, 
hydrogen bromide, and 18*66 to 21*71 per cent, free bromine. The white 
i*osidue exhibited a constant composition agreeing with the formula of 
tribromopjrocrcsole, CobHijBrjOi, its quantity agreeing closely 
with the calculated amount, viz., 61 per cent. The reddish-yellow 
body is its perbromldo, and is converted into tribromopyrocresole 
by loss of HBr -f Br. A similar perbromide is obtained from 7 -pyro- 
crosole, but has not yet been examined. |3-pyrocrBSole does not 
appear to yield a bromine-compound. 

To obtain pure fribromojvjrocrmtle, it is sufficient to ti*eat the j 5 olu- 
tion of 1 mol. as- or 7 -pyrocrosolo in glacial acetic acid with only 6 at, 
bromine, according to the equation + 6 Br = 3BrH -h 

C 2 bH 2 aBr 302 ; the solution on cooling deposits the tribromo-compound 
in thin rhombic laminse, which may be washed with water and recrys¬ 
tallised from alcohol. 

7 -Fyrocresole treated at the boiling heat with a slight excess of 
bromine, yielded also another compound in yellow crusts, a farther 
quantity of which was separated on dilation with water. This com¬ 
pound, not yet fully examined^ melts under boiling water, whereas 
a-tribromopyrocresole solidifies at 200°, and the 7 -compound at 183°. 
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On attempting to brominato pyrocresole oxide by treating its soln- 
tion in glacial acetic acid with bromine, fine reddish-yellow noodles 
were obtained, which turned white when exposed to light over solid 
potash, and when boiled with water quickly turned white, with for¬ 
mation of hydrobromic acid and evolution of bromine. Tho residual 
substance dissolved readily in warm alcohol, and crystallised there¬ 
from in slender white needles, having the composition of pyrocresole 
dioxide, C 28 H 32 O 6 . 

SuLPHomo Compounds. —and 7 -Pyrocresole unite somewhat ener¬ 
getically with sulphuric acid, forming a red-brown syrup, which, 
however, on dilution with water, deposits nothing but the unaltered 
pyrocresole. The same solution saturated with carbonate and hydr¬ 
oxide of barium, then filtered and evaporated, yielded only in the case 
of a-pyrocresole, a salt which crystellised from the hot liquid in 
needles, giving by analysis 25*05 and 24*95 per cent. Ba, and 11*57 S, 
the formula of barium pyrocresole-tetrasulphonate requiring 27*84 
Ba and 13*08 S. The salt was perhaps mixed with di- or tri-sulpho- 
nate. A sodium salt was likewise prepared containing 16*11 per 
cent. S, 10*33 Na, and 4*84 H 2 O, the formula 028 H 22 Na 4 S 40 i 4 + 2HaO, 
xequiiing 14*92 S, 10*72 hfa, and 4*19 

The solntion obtained by treating a-pyrocresole oxide with sulphuric 
acid, deposited on dilution with water nothing but the unaltered oxide, 
and the filtered liquid treated with barium carbonate took up scarcely 
any traces of baryta. No sulphonic acid bad therefore been formed, 

H. W. 

a- and i-DichloronapMhalezLes, By 0. Widman (Ber., 15, 2160— 
2163).—In the hope of explaining the anomaly that the a- and /3-di- 
chloronwplitkalenes both give the same dichloronaphthalene tetrachloidde, 
which, when oxidised with nitric acid, gives the same dichlorophthalio 
acid as that obtained from i3-dicblornaphthalene (Bull. Soc. OJum., 28, 
505), the author has submitted a-dichloronaplithalene (obtained by 
acting on the pure tetrachloride with potash) to cai*eful purification. 
The author has succeeded in separating from this a-compound a small 
quantity of i-dichloronaphthalene fusing at 120 °, and identical with 
that obtained by Leeds and Everhardt (Amer. Gkem, Soc„ 1880, 2, 
205), by acting on naphthalene tetrachloride vith moist si her oxide at 
200°. No tiace of S-dichloronaphthalene could be obtained. a.-I)ioliluro- 
MphtJiale7ie fuses at 38° (formerly the fusing point was given as 35— 
36^), and gives, by V. Meyer’s method, the vapour-density 7*02 (theory 
6*69), showing that it could coutain no double-compound. Nevertheless, 
on treating this perfectly pure a-dichloronaphthalene with chlorine, 
|3-dichloronaphthalene tetrachloride is produced. This point, there¬ 
fore, is still obscure. 

The author declines to allow as valid the arguments put forward by 
Claus in favour of his proposed new formula tor naphthalene. 

L. T. T. 

^-DinaphthoL By H. Waldeb (Ber., 15, 2166—2178).— The 
author has investigated many new derivatives of p-^dinaphtliol. The 
/3-dinaphthol used was prepared by oxidising |S-naphthol in ethereal 
solntion with anhydrous ferric chloride. On distillation, 0-dinaphthol 
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decomposes, y3-naplitliol and some /S-dinapktliol distilling over, and a 
carbonaceous residue being left in tlie retort. 

fi-Dinaphthol picrnte, C 2 oHi 402 , 2 [C 6 H 2 (N 02 ) 3 . 0 H], melts at 174®, and 
is soluble in alcohol and benzene. a-Dinapbtlijl is produced when /3-di- 
naphthol is heated with zinc-dust. a-Dinaplithyl, heated with picric 
acid dissolved in benzene, yields a crystalline body melting afc 14o°; 
it crystallises from benzene in reddish-brown needles. By beating 
|3-dinaphthol with zinc chloride at 270°, the author obtained a /3-di¬ 
naphthalene oxide, which appears to be isomeric and not identical 
with that obtained by Dianin from |S-naphthol and phosphoric anhy¬ 
dride. The oxide is soluble in the usual solvents, melts at 157®, and 
gives a picric acid compound, C 2 oHi 30 , 2 [C 6 H 2 (l:^ 02 ) 3 . 01 i], melting at 
135®. On heating )8-dinaphthol with zinc ammonium chloride at 320— 
330® for 60 hours, a substance was obtained melting at 159®, and having 
the formula C 2 oHi 3 N. The author looks upon this body as dinajphthj/- 


lenamide^ 


OiqHs. P -nr 


It is soluble in the usual 


solvents and yields rhombic crystals. It dissolves in concentrated 
sulphuric acid with blood-red coloration. With picric acid it gives a 
compound, C2oHi3N‘,C6H2(N02)3-OH, melting at 217°. Heated with 

Cioli 

excess of acetic anhydride, it forms an acetyl-compound, | 

OioHc 

crystallising in greyish-white needles melting at 144®. Substituting 
zinc aniline chloride for zinc ammonium chloride, a dina})hthyle>ie’- 
CioHe. n TT 

Ijlienylamine^ | ^NPh, or is obtained, soluble 

CioHe 

in benzene, ether, acetone, alcohol, and acetic acid, but not in dilute 
mineral acids. Sulphuric acid dissolves it with violet colpi’ation. It 
crystallises in white needles melting at 144°. This amino also yields 
a picric acid compound, C26Hi7H,2[C6H2(N02)3.0H], molting at 169®. 
Acetic chloride attacks dinaphtbylenamine, but not the tertiary 
dinaphthylenephenylamine. L. T, T, 


Action of Amines on Qninone. Part VI. By T. Zincke and 
F. Brauns (Bt/r., 15, 1969—1972).—A continuation of the authors’ 
researches on this subject (Abstr., 1880, 48; 18bl, 595, 915; 1882, 
735, 967). The ethers of j8-naphthoquinonotoluide can bo prepared 
from the silver salt by heating an alcoholic solution of the sodium salt 
with alcoholic bromides or iodides. 

The methyl ether, Ci7Hi3H02Me, crystallises from alcohol in fine 
red crystals melting at 150®. The ethyl ether, C^HiiNOjEt, forms 
large red crystals melting at 135—137®. The iso^rojjyL ether, 

0i7Hi2]Sr02/3Pr, 

melts at 137—139®. These ethers, when boiled with acetic acid, 
yield ditoluide; they are saponified by hot concentrated sulphuric acid 
with formation of ^-naphthoquinonetoluide. By the long continued 
action of hydrochloric acid, hydroxynaplithaquinones are formed. 
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l^Titrio acid dissolves the ethers ; and on addinjy water precipitates are 
formed; in the case of the ethyl ether, a yellow ciystallisablo sub¬ 
stance (m. p. 177—179°) being obtained. 

ISTitrous acid acts on /5-naphthoqninonetolmde, and in presonco of 
acetic acid and alcohol, gives a substance of the formula CuH 22 lT 40 („ 
crystallising from glacial acetic acid in small red needles, and appear¬ 
ing to be a nitroso-compound. It unites with alcohol, forming a white 
crystalline compound, which is decomposed by heat, the alcohol being 
driven off. On reduction, best bv means of potassium bisulphite, a deep 
blue compound, C 34 H> 6 ^^ 404 , is formed; this forms red salts with acid'>, 
which are only stable in alcoholic solution; vith alkalis it yields line 
green salts, insoluble in alcohol; with acetic anhydride it yields a 
derivative, C24H22lS'4(05!c)4, forming yellow crystals, melting 
at 190—191°. On oxidation, the blue compound is converted into n 

yellowish-red substance, 03 iH 22 lSr 40 i (m. p. 260—265°), crystallising 
from acetic acid in needles; redncing agents reconvert it into the 
blue compound. By the action of soda on the nitroso-compound 

O34H22N4O6, 

a yellow crystalline body (m. p. 224°) is obtained; it is not attacked 
by the strongest oxidising agents ; potassium bisulphite gives an 
unstable white reduction-product which readily reoxidises. Chromic 
acid converts the nitroso-compound into a body crystallising from 
alcohol in small yellow needles melting at 212—214°. A. J. G 

Lapachic Acid. By E. Pater 3 j 5 (Qa-^^etta^ 12, 337—392).—This 
acid IS extracted from the ground lapacho wood by boiling it with a 
dilute solution of sodium carbonate: the solution acquires a blood-red 
colour, and when cold is filtered and neutmlised with hydrochloric 
acid; an abundant yellow precipitate of lapachic acid is then formed, 
amounting to about 8 per cent, of the original weight of the wood. 
In order to purify the crude product, it is crystallised successively 
from ether and from benzene, in which the resinous matters nr'e 
insoluble; it then forms small well-defiued monoclinic prisms of a fine 
canary-yellow colour, and very soluble in boiling alcohol, from which 
it separates in thin plates. It melts at 138°, and at a higher tom])ora- 
tnre decomposes, leaving an abundant carbonaceons residue. Lapachi(‘ 
acid, ChHuO^, iwS easily soluble in solutions of the alkaline hydroxides 
and carbonates, giving bright red solutions. ISochinn hijjaohair, 

CijHisbiaO^ d” 6H2O, 

separates from concentrated solutions as a radiated crystalline mass of 
deep red colour, which after a time loses its crystalline structure and 
becomes almost black. It melts in its water of crystallisation at about 
50°. Pof<issium la^acliate, C 15 H 13 KO 3 , closely resemides the sodium- 
compound in appearance. Ammoviurn la^acliate, CisHuOa-NHi, crys¬ 
tallises in large brick-rod needles, which lose ammonia quickly on 
exposure to the air, leaving a residue of pure lapachic acid. Silver 
laimchate^ CuHnAgO^, calcium lapachafe, (Ci 6 Hi 303 ) 2 Ca 4- H 3 O, and 
strontium lapackate, (Oi 5 Ht^ 03 ) 2 Sr -f- are obtained from tlie 

ammonium salt, by precipitation, as red amorphous powders. The 
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harlum salt, (Ci 5 Hu 03 ) 2 Ba -f 7 H 2 O, yery sparingly soluble in cold, 
but more so in hot water, crystallises in long slender blood-red 
needles. The lead compound forms an orange-red precipitate. The 
aniline and toluidine salts were also prepared; they are orange-yellow 
crystalline compounds melting at 121 — 122 ° and 129*5—180° respec¬ 
tively. 

Action of Bromine on Lapachic Acid. —On mixing bromine (35 
grams), diluted with acetic acid with a solution of lapachic acid 
(50 grams), in the same solvent, a yellowish-brown solution is ob¬ 
tained, which yields an abundant orange-yellow precipitate when 
poured into a large quantity of water. The monobromolajpacMc acid^ 
CisHnBrOs, thus obtained is easily purified by washing it with ether 
and crystallising from boiling alcohol; it separates in large lustrous 
plates of an orange-red colour, melting at 139—140°. It has none of 
the characters of an acid, being quite insoluble in cold potash solution, 
and although alcoholic potash dissolves it, it is precipitated unchanged 
on diluting with water and adding hydrochloric acid. It dissolves in 
nitric or sulphuric acid at the ordinary temperature, and is precipi¬ 
tated unaltered on adding water to the solution. When boiled with 
nitric acid, however, it is gradually decomposed, bromine is given off, 
and the solution leaves phthalic acid on evaporation. 

Acetyl-derivatives. —Lapachic acid is not altered by boiling witli 
acetic chloride or anliydride under the ordinary atmospheric pressure, 
but on heating it with the anhydride at 150° for three hours, a mon- 
aceffc-derivative, C 15 H 13 O 3 XC, is formed; this may, however, be prepared 
more conveniently by heating a mixture of lapachic acid (2 parts), 
sodium acetate (2 parts), and acetic anhydride (5 parts), the liquid 
rapidly assumes a wine-red colour which passes into yellowish-brown, 
and finally becomes gi'een; as soon, however, as the mixture begins 
to assume a green tinge, the reaction is stopped by adding water; this 
throws down a yellowish-brown oil which soon solidifies to a crystal¬ 
line mass, the yield being almost the theoretical. It is easily purified 
by rocrystallisation from alcohol, when it forms lustrous sulpliui’- 
c<doured prisms, insoluble in water, but very soluble in ether; it melts 
at 82—83°. When heated with acetic anhydride in closed tubes, it 
yields a green resinous compound. It is not acted on by water at 
120 °, but is easily decomposed by alcoholic ammonia in the cold with 
formation of ammonium acetate and lapachato. With bromine, it 
yields monobromolapachic acid, and with nitric acid an acetomomnitro- 
lapachic acid, 0 i 6 Hi 2 (N 02 ) 03 . 5 o; this crystallises in orange-red plates 
which melt at about 166—168°, but undergo decomposition at the 
same time. If the mixture of acetic anhydride, sodium acetate, and 
lapachic acid above mentioned, instead of being heated until it com¬ 
mences to turn green, is boiled for about 15 minutes, it no longer 
contains a trace of monacotolapachic acid, but another compound 
which is precipitated as a brownish-green oil on adding water to the 
product; this becomes crystalline after some time, and is then 
powdered, washed with ether to remove a greenish resin, and finally 
purified by recrystallisatiou from alcohol or from dilute acetic acid. 
It forms dirty-white needles or minute prisms melting at 131—132°, 
and very sparingly soluble in ether or cold aloohoL Althougli the 
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analytical results correspond very closely with the formula of biaceto- 
lapachic acid, yet, as it has not been found possible to reconvert it 
into lapachio acid, it is highly improbable that it is the hiaceto-deriva¬ 
tive. It is not altered by heating it with water at 160°, neither does 
it dissolve in solutions of the alkaline carbonates or of their hydrox¬ 
ides ; it is decomposed, however, by alcoholic potash, which dissolves 
it with brownish-yellow colour, and on diluting the solution with 
water, and adding an acid, a new compound is obtained as a brownish- 
yellow precipitate. This is very soluble in alcohol, ether, and ben¬ 
zene, but may be crystallised from dilute alcohol, when it forms small, 
silky, flat needles of orange colour, melting at 140—141°. The author 
thinks it probable that these two compounds have the formulae I and 
II respectively:— 


I. 


(05:s)3Ci5H,o 

(03:5),Ci5H30 


^ — CssHaaOio. 


11. 


( 0 .)”: 

(02)":Ci5H30 


—03^E[2603. 


The action of nitric acid on the acetic-derivative seems to give rise 
to two nitro-substitution-compounds, one of which crystallises in red 
needles melting at 147—148°, whilst the other, less soluble in ether, 
forms yellow needles melting at a somewhat higher temperature. 

When lapachio acid is oxidised by potassium permanganate, it 
yields oxalic acid in small quantity; with ordinary nitric acid of 
sp. gr. 1’38 it yields phthalio acid in abundance, exceeding 76 per 
cent, of the lapachio acid taken. 

On distillation with zinc-dust, lapachio acid yields naphthalene and 
a hydrocarbon boiling at about 260°, and melting at a lower tempera¬ 
ture than naphthalene, probably a homologne of tbe latter; of the 
gaseous products, the portion absorbed by bromine gave two bromides, 
one isobutylene bromide, CMeaBr.OfisBr, the other derived apparently 
from a hydrocarbon containing Oe* 

Aetiofi of Beducing Agents .—^As tbe general conduct of lapachic acid 
and the fact that it yields naphthalene on distillation with zinc-dust, 
indicate that it is a hydroxyquinone derived from some homologue of 
naphthalene, it was of importance to examine the effect of reducing 
agents. The acid when dissolved with excess of an alkaline hydroxide 
and treated with zinc-dust, is acted on immediately, the intense rod 
colour of the solution becoming pale yellow; the hydrolapachic acid 
fox’med, however, is oxidised so readily that it was found to be impos¬ 
sible to obtain it in a state sufficiently pure for analysis. It is soluble 
in boiling water, and crystallises in colourless needles melting at about 
100°. 

An energetic reaction takes place on heating lapachio acid with red 
phosphorus and concentrated hydriodie acid, and when it is complete 
the mixture separates into two layers, the lower of which is an oily 
hydrocarbon boiling at 304—306°. It combines with trinitrophenol, 
forming a compound which crystallises from boiling alcohol in lax’ge 
orange-red needles melting at 140—141°. Prom analyses of the picric 
acid compound, the hydrocarbon would seem to be an amglnaphthahne^ 

CioH7.C5Hii- • 

Action of Ooncentrated Acids .—Lapachic acid (1 part) dissolved in 
concentrated sulphuric acid (4 parts) in the cold gives a solution of 
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the colour of bromine, and this, when poured into a large quantity of 
water, deposits an orange-yellow flocculent substance, which may be 
purified by crystallisation from alcohol. This new compound is Icupa^ 
cone, CisHiiOa, isomeric or polymeric with lapachic acid. It forms 
magnificent flattened needles melting at 155—156°, orange-red 

colour and silky lustre. It is insoluble in water, easily soluble in 
benzene and alcohol, but less so in cold alcohol or ether. It dissolves 
also in concentrated sulphuric, nitric, and hydrochloric acids, and is 
precipitated unaltered on addition of water; it also dissolves in potash 
when heated. In like manner when lapachic acid is dissolved in well 
cooled concentrated nitric acid of sp. gr. 1*49, it is converted into 
lapacone, but a small quantity of another substance, more soluble in 
ether and cold alcohol, is formed at the same time; this crystallises 
from alcohol in canary-yellow needles melting at 116—11?®. It does 
not contain nitrogen, and on analysis gave numbers nearly the same as 
those obtained with lapachic acid. 

Lapacone is energetically acted on by acetic anhydride and sodium 
acetate ; on heating the mixture, it becomes green and brilliant plates 
make their appearance in the liquid; the addition of water now throws 
down a dark green precipitate, which is washed with ether to remove 
a green resin, leaving the new compound in magnificent plates of 
metallic lustre with blue iridescence, bronze-red by reflected and 
golden-yellow by transmitted %ht; when pressed under a glass rod 
on paper they give an indigo-blue spot with coppery lustre like indigo. 
There is the greatest difficulty in purifying this substance, as it is 
almost insoluble in the usual solvents; it may, however, be recrystal¬ 
lised from a large quantity of boiling acetic anhydride. It is also 
slightly soluble in carbon bisulphide, yielding a beautiful blue solution, 
but on evaporation it is deposited in the amorphous state. It is not 
altered by boiling potash solution. Sulphuric acid dissolves it, but it 
is not reprecipitated on adding water; nitric acid dissolves it with red 
colour, but the prodiict has not been examined. This substance is 
also formed by the action of acetic anhydride and sodium acetate on 
monobromolapachic acid. 

These results incline tho author to believe that it is an anhydride of 
lapacone, admitting—^what is highly probable—that lapacone is a 
polymeride, CaoHesOg, of lapachic acid, analogous to the compound 
obtained by Stenhouse and Groves from ^-naphthaquinone. In this 
case it would have the formula O 30 H 26 O 5 . 

The author then proceeds to discuss the identity of lapachic acid 
with taiguic acid and groenhartin, pointing out that these three sub¬ 
stances are obtained from varieties of tho same species, although not 
from the same plant; the properties of lapachic acid and also its 
melting point agree closely with those given by Arnoudon for taiguic 
acid; there is, however, a great difference in the amount of carbon, 
lapachic acid containing 74*5 per cent., whilst Arnoudon gives 70’9 
for taiguic acid; it should be noted, however, that he does not con¬ 
sider the formula as absolutely settled. As regards groenhartin, the 
analyses given by Stein agree very closely with those of lapachic acid; 
Stein, however, says that he obtained an unstable bromo-derivative 
containing 37 per cent, bromine, whilst monobromolapachic acid con- 
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tains but 25, and no definite dibromo-derivative could be obtained. THe 
autlior suspects that the product analysed by Stein was not pure, but 
contained a resinous substance riclier in bromine, tlie formation of 
wliicb. lie bimself lias observed. It seems liigbly probable that these 
three substances are identical, and it is very desirable that Arnondon 
and Stein should study taiguic acid and groenhartin so as to definitely 
settle this point. In an appendix, the author states that he has 
examined the acid obtained from a fragment of the very same piece 
of wood employed by Arnondon, and finds it to be identical with 
lapachic acid. 

OnnsfituiLon of Laiiacliic Acid. —The results of the analyses of 
lapachic acid and its substitution-products, and especially of the 
silver salt, closely agree with the formula CisHuOs, whilst its chemical 
character and the action of reducing agents prove distinctly that it is 
a hydroxyqninone derived from naphthalene of the formula 

C5Ho.CioH,(00".OH. 

The results obtained by the distillation of lapachic acid with zinc-dust, 
and the nature of the bromide obtained from the gaseous hydrocarbon 
evolved, indicate that the side chain C 5 H 9 has the constitution 

—CH: CH.CHMea. 

The author assigns valid reasons for believing that in monobromo- 
lapachic acid the bromine takes the place of the hydrogen in the 
OH-gronp, and that its formula is Ci 8 Hi 3 ( 02 )". 0 Br, and that the 
acetate is Ci 5 Hi 3 ( 02 )". 0 Ac. Finally, he discusses the formula of 
lapacone, and considers it highly probable that it is 

oh.CioH4(C5H„)<o;o>(c,h„)c.oHi.oh. 

C. E. G. 

A New MonocMorocamphor. By P. Cazbxeuve {Compt. 
rend., 94, 1530—1532).—When dry chlorine is passed into a mixture 
of camphor (7(50 gi*ams) and absolute alcohol (230 grams), there is 
(levolopmeiit of beat and the camphor dissolves. On cooling the 
product to about 15°, it becomes a pasty mass of crystals, which, aftei* 
being collected, washed with water, and ciystallised from alcohol, 
forms long colourless needles of monoclihrocatiqdior^ CioIIisCdO. It 
lias an odour resembling that of camphor, is sparingly soluble in 
water, but easily in ether and benzene. It softens at 75°, melts at 
83—84°, and distils almost without decomposition at 244—247°. It is 
also easily volatile in the vapour of Avater. Its specific rotatory 
power [a]j = -f 90°, is greater than that of camphor, or of the di- 
chloro-deiuvative. It is not decomposed by an alcoholic solution of silver 
nitrate or by alcoholic potash, differing greatly in this respect from 
Wheeler’s monochloi’Ocamphor {Bull. Soc. Ghim., 10, 289), which 
melts at 95°, and is readily decomposed when heated. 0. E. G. 

Contribntions to the History of the Isomerism of the 
Bihromocamphors. By T. Swaets (Ber., 15, 2135—2136).—By 
heating a^-dihromocam^lior for six hours at 120 ° in a sealed tube, in 
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wliicli hydrobromic acid was being evolved from a mixture of pbos- 
pborus bromide and syrupy pliospboric acid, tlie author has converted 
it into ^-diht'omocmu]jhor. Hydrochloric acid does not produce the 
change. 

cx^-Dibromocainiphor forms a liquid compound with chloral hydrate; 
/3-dibromooampbor has no action. The bromine-atoms in the a-body 
appear very immobile; one at least of those in the ^-body is easily 
replaced, producing, with silver acetate, silver bromide and a crystalline 
acetic compound. 

The author believes inhromocamplior to partake of the constitution 
of the two di-bromocamphors. Treated vuth nascent hydrogen in 
alkaline solution, it gives an oil resembling turpentine, boiling at 258 
—260°. Heated with fuming nitric acid, it srives a nitro-body melting 
at 175°. " L. T. T. 

Action of Nitric Acid on Oxycamphor from /S-Dibromo- 
camphor. By J. Kaohler and F. Y. Spitzer (I?er., 15, 2336— 
2337).—Oxycamphor (b. p. 259°), obtained by the action of sodium 
amalgam on an alcoholic solution of /3-dibromocamphor, forms a crys¬ 
talline barium salt, Ba(CioHi 503 )i. When treated with nitric acid, 
oxycamphor yields a mixture of oxalic acid and nitroxycamphor, 
CioHisNOt. This substance crystallises in colourless needles (m. p. 
170°), which dissolve freely in hot alcohol. W. 0. W, 

(Bnocyanin. By E. J. LIaumeniS (Gompt mid,, 96, 924).— 
OEnocyanin, the colouring-matter of black grapes and red wines, is of 
colourless origin, and becomes bine through oxidation, and probably 
hydration, which may be shown by placing a green grape picked from 
a bunch which is jn&t beginning to turn red, in a vacuum of 1 to 2 mm. 
over boiled sulphuiic acid for three or four days, or sufficient time 
to allow of the grape becoming hard and dry. The colour becomes 
yellow, but on admitting air, moisture and oxygen are rapidly 
absorbed, the colour changing to blue-black at the same time. 

L. T. O’S. 

The Poisonous Constituent of Andromeda Japonica. By 
J. F. Eikmak (JPhann, J. Tntn^. fS], 13, 365—367).—The aqueous 
extract of the leaves of this [dant, which has long been considered 
as poisonous in Japan, contains a glucobide, “ asebotoxin.^’ It is a 
transparent brittle colourless substance, melting at 120°, and contains 
C = 60*48, H = 7*405, 0 = 32‘115 percent.; it is only slightly soluble 
in cold water, but easily in ethyl and amyl alcohol, chloroform, &c. 
The aqueous solutions are unafficctcd by ferric, mercuric, or gold 
chloride, or by lead acetate; but they reduce alkaline copper solutions. 
The fatal dose for rabbits by hypodermic injection is 3 mgrms. for each 
kilogram of the animal; the symptoms are detailed. 

Asehotoxin exhibits some fine coloui'-reactions, which are of im¬ 
portance toxicologieally. If an alcoholic solution of the substance 
is poured into a watch-glass and strong hydrochloric acid added, a 
magnificent bine colour is gradually developed, and, at the same time, 
a peculiar odour resembling that of Spircsa idmaria. On evaporating 
the blue solution on a water-bath, a fine violot-red tint develops itself 
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at the edge of the liquid. If the blue solution be left to itself, it turns 
after some time to reddish-grey, and the liquid becomes turbid from 
the separation of a bluish-grey substance. Concentrated sulphuric 
acid dissolves asebotosin with a red colour, which after some time be¬ 
comes fine rose-red, while the liquid is rendered turbid from the sepa¬ 
ration of a bluish-grey substance. If asebotoxin is boiled with 
diluted hydrochloric acid, the liquid assumes a fine rose-red colour, 
and a brown resinous substance separates. The same effect is pro¬ 
duced by diluted sulphuric acid. E. W. P. 

Constituents of the Leaves of Fraxinus Excelsior. By W. 

G-intl and F. Reiititzcr {Mouafsh. Cheni., 3, 745—7C2). — The 
aqueous decoction of the leaves of the ash-tree contains, as chief con¬ 
stituents, calcium malate and a tannin, designated fraxitannio acid 
hy the authors, together wdth smaller quantities of mannitol and 
inosol, and still smaller quantities of quercitrin, dextrose, gummy 
matter, and free malic scid. To separate the fraxitannio acid, the 
aqueous extract was precipitated hy normal lead acetate, and the pre¬ 
cipitate, after being quickly washed with cold water, was treated two 
or three times at boiling heat with acetic acid of about 10 per cent., 
which dissolved nearly all the tannate of lead, leaving undissolved the 
greater part of the malate, together with other bodies. The resulting 
still impure acetic solution of the lead tannate was then precipitated 
hy ammonia in nine separate fractions, of which the third, fourth, and 
fifth yielded the purest tannic acid, whereas the first and second con¬ 
tained also oxidised products, which, however, being less soluble in 
acetic acid than the pure lead tannate, could be separated by treating 
the precipitates with quantities of acetic acid not sufficient to dissolve 
the whole. The resulting solutions were then precipitated by ammo¬ 
nia, and the precipitates, as well as those previously obtained, were 
washed as quickly as possible by decantation with cold water, and de¬ 
composed by hydrogen sulphide; the solutions thus obtained were 
filtered into a flask previously filled with carbonic anhydride; the 
filtrates were freed from hydrogen snlphide hy a stream of the same 
gas; and the solutions thus purified were evaporated to dryness in a 
vacnum over sulphmdc acid. The first and second fractious thus 
obtained were but very slightly hygroscopic, and easily pulverisable; 
the third, fourth, and fifth also only slightly hygroscopic; whereas the 
sixth, which contained considerable quantities of malic acid, and the 
seventh, eighth, and ninth, were very hygroscopic, and formed syrupy 
strongly acid masses, the first two containing—^together with small 
quantities of tannic acid—a moderate quantity of malic acid, a little 
inosol, a gummy substance, and a somewhat considerable quantity of 
amorphous silica, whilst the ninth fraction was destitute of tannic 
acid, contained only small quantities of malic acid and mannitol, and 
consisted mainly of the gummy substance just mentioned. 

The first five fractions were next digested with absolute alcohol in 
closed flasks, filled with carbonic anhydride and kept in the dark, 
whereby the greater part of the tannic acid was dissolved to a yellow 
liquid, leaving only a small quantity of a blackish-brown substance, 
easily soluble in water. The united alcoholic filtrates were then freed 
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firom the greater part of the alcohol by distillation in a stream of car¬ 
bonic anhydride; the residue was treated with water, which dissolved 
it all with the exception of a very small quantity of substance, pro¬ 
bably an anhydride, formed by the prolonged boiling with alcohol; 
and lastly, the filtrate was evaporated to dryness. The substances 
thus obtained from the five fractions agreed so closely in composition, 
solubility, and reactions, that they may, without hesitation, be regarded 
as one and the same chemical compound. 

This compound, fraxitanmc acid, is an amorphous, yellow-brown, 
shining, brittle mass, yielding a golden-yellow powder, which, on 
exposure to moist air, gradually deliquesces to a yellow-brown shining 
tenacious mass. It dissolves in water, yielding, according to the 
degree of concentration, a golden-yellow to brown-red liquid, which 
has a rough, bitter taste, and reddens litmus slightly; alcohol, acetic 
add, and ethyl acetate dissolve it readily, but it is quite insoluble in 
benzene, chloroform, and anhydrous ether, slightly soluble in ether 
containing water. The moderately concentrated aqueous solution is 
precipitated by sulphuric and hydrochloric acids, yielding a light- 
yellow precipitate, soluble in excess of the acids and on warming, and 
reappearing as the* liquid cools. From its aqueous solution, unless 
very dilute, it is completely precipitated, like other tannins, on satu¬ 
ration with common salt. The aqueous solution is not precipitated by 
tartar emetic, but with normal lead acetate it gives a fine golden-yellow 
precipitate, easily soluble in acetic acid, becoming brown-green on 
exposure to the air, and at the same time less soluble in acetic acid. 
Ferric chloride imparts a fine dark-green colour to the aqueous and 
alcoholic solutions of the acid, forming a precipitate at the same time, 
the colour changing to blood-red on addition of an alkaline hydroxide, 
normal carbonate, or acid carbonate, these colours becoming dingy on 
exposure to the air. A small quantity of the tannin solution added to 
an alkaline cupric solution, throws down cuprous oxide on warming; 
with mercuric chloride, it forms a slight precipitate of calomel. 
Heated with dilute acids or with baryta-water, it does not yield 
glucose,' with the latter reagent, it appears to yield protocatechuio acid. 

Fraxitannic acid dried in a vacuum at ordinary temperature has the 
composition CisHieO?? and when heated at 100*^ in a stream of carbonic 
anhydride, it gives off water and is converted into an anhydride, 
O26H30OJS = 2C13H16O7 — H3O, which is nearly insoluble in cold, and 
only slightly soluble in hot water. 

The acid, if heated on the water-bath with acetic anhydride, is 
converted into an acefyl-derivativey OvtBiyiOg = Ci 3 Hu( 0 Zc) 205 , form¬ 
ing an amoi'phous yellowish mass, which gradually softens when 
heated to 100®, and melts at a slightly higher temperature; the 
liquid, after cooling, appears transparent with amber-yellow colour in 
thin layers, dark brown in thicker layers. It becomes very strongly 
electric on trituration. Its melting point is not determinable, as it 
passes into the liquid state by very slow degrees. 

The corresponding henzoyl-deTwative, OarHaaOs = Oi 3 Hu(OBz )3 0«, 
is prepared by heating the tannic acid with fused benzoic anhydride 
for several hours in a paraffin-bath at about 180°; exhausting the mass 
which solidifies on cooling with ether, which leaves the whole of the 
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benzoyl-derivative nndissolved, then dissolving tlie residue in aleobol) 
and either evaporating on the water-bath, whereby a dax*k-brown 
residue is obtained yielding a light-brown powder, or precipitating the 
alcoholic solution with water, adding calcium chloride, and heating the 
liquid to cause the precipitate to settle down. The benzoyl-compound 
is thus obtained as a light-brown powder insoluble in water and in 
ether, but soluble in alcohol. It becomes electric by friction, though 
not so strongly as the acetyl-compound. Its alcoholic solution gives 
no coloration with ferric chloride. 

On dropping bromine or fuming nitric acid into a well-cooled solu¬ 
tion of acetylfraxitannic acid in glacial acetic acid, or, better, in acetic 
anhydi'ide, then precipitating with water, washing the precipitate with 
cold water, and drying it in a vacuum over sulphuric acid, a light 
orange-yellow powder is obtained, which dissolves very spaiungly in 
water or in ethei', easily and with brown-red colour in alcohol. The 
nitro-compound, heated on platinum-foil, suddenly takes fire with slight 
detonation. 

The hro'inficetyl~com;pound has the composition C^iHavBr^Ois + 2 H 2 O 
or C» 6 H 25 (-^cO) iBrsOio "h 2 H 2 O. 

The constitution of this body shows that fraxitannic acid contains 
four hydroxyl-groups, and that its molecular formula is the double of 
that above given, viz., C 26 H 32 O 14 = C 26 H 28 (OH) 40 io. 

The acid, treated with manganese dioxide and sulphuric acid, gives 
oft a strong odour of quinone. "When heated in a stream of carbonic 
anhydride it liquefies at 120 °, then becomes viscid and frothy, once more 
fiuid at 180®, and between 220 ° and 260° yields a small quantity of 
yellowish-green oil, giving with ferric chloride a fine green colour, 
probably due to admixed catechol. 

The insoluble residue left in small quantity in the purification of 
fraxitannic acid with absolute alcohol (p. 216), is a shining, brown- 
black, easily friable, non-hygroscopic substance, which dissolves in 
water to a yellowish-brown liquid, giving with lead acetate a brown- 
green precipitate, similar in colour to lead fraxitannate which has been 
exposed to the air. Dried in a vacuum, it has the composition 
CisHisOa; aiter drying at 100°, CseHaoOis == 20ijHn,08 — H^O. It 
therefore bears to fraxitannic acid the relation of an ordinary acid to 
its aldehyde. 

Another body is formed when a neutral or very slightly alkaline 
solution of fraxitannic acid is repeatedly evaporated on the water- 
bath in an open vessel, and remains, on drenching the residue with 
water, as a soft adhesive brown mass running together in a cake at the 
bottom. This snbstance, after being dried in a vacuum, forms a brown 
brittle resinous mass having the aspect of catechu. It is very slightly 
soluble in cold, somewhat more in hot water, and separates on cooling 
as a milky cloud, which gradually aggregates to a brown glutinous 
mass. For purification, it was dissolved in alcohol of 96 per cent, 
which left a residue, and separated by water into two portions, the 
portion thereby precipitated being treated with absolute alcohol to 
remove a small quantity of matter insoluble therein. When thus 
purified, it formed a brown powder perfectly soluble in absolute, and in 
not too much diluted alcohol, also in strong acetic acid and in ethyl 
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acetate, but insoluble in water, etber, and benzene. Boiling water 
dissolves it in small quantity, and deposits it on cooling as a yellowish 
precipitate. It dissolves readily in alkalis with deep-yellow colour 
and a faint odour of tea. The alcoholic solution reacts with ferric 
chloride and an alkaline cupric solution, just like frasitannic acid. 
This compound forms an acetyl- and a benzoyl-derivative, and is con- 
Terted by fusion with potash into a substance which gives the reaction 
of protocatechuic acid with ferric chloride. Dried at 100° in a 
stream of carbonic anhydride, it gives by analysis numbers agreeing 
with the formula C7H&O3. It appears, however, to be formed by sepa¬ 
ration of CO3 and H3O from several molecules of fraxitannic acid, as 
shown by the equation— 


^CisHicOy - (2CO2 + 4H3O) - C63H72O27 = OCYBEgOa, 

Its henaoyUderwativeiCio^^^aOss = OesHesBzsOa?, is a light-brown powder 
insoluble in water, alcohol, and ether, soluble in chloroform; it begins 
to blacken, without fusing, at 120°. 

Volatile Oil of Ash-leaves .—In preparing the aqueous decoction of 
the leaves, a pleasant smell of tea is given off, due to a very small 
quantity of a volatile oil, which may be separated by distilling the fresh 
leaves with water, shaking the aqueous distillate with pure ether, 
evaporating off the ether, dissolving the residue in alcohol, mixing 
the alcoholic solution with solution of common salt, separating the oily 
layer which rises to the surface, and rectifying it over calcium chloride. 
The oil thus rectified forms a colourless liquid having a strong and 
very pleasant odour like that of syringa flowers. It boils at 1?5°, and 
gives by analysis numbers leading to the formula C 10 H 20 O 2 . It probably 
belongs to the class of terpenes, but has the formula of anhydrous 
terpin, although it is liquid. H. W. 

Euxanthic Acid, By A. Spiegel (Ber., 16, 1964—19G9),—Eu- 
xanthic acid has long been known as a conjugated compound, but the 
nature of the substance into which, together with euxanthone, it is 
resolved by the action of acids, has never yet been clearly ascertained. 
The author employed the action of 2 per cent, sulphuric acid in sealed 
tubes, and then found the product to be euxanthone and the anhy¬ 
dride of glycuronic acid. The identity of this latter with the glycuronic 
anhydride of Schmiedeborg and Meyer (JaJirh. Ohem., 1879, 986) 
was proved by a comparison of the orystallograpbic forms and chemical 
reactions of the two preparations. The author considers that the 
substance described by Eifimann as hamathionic acid was in reality a 
sulphate of glycuronic acid, the analysis given by Erdmann of a basic 
lead salt agreeing much better with the formula of the latter than 
with that assigned by him to hamathionic acid. In conclusion the 
author thinks that some light is thrown on the source of purree by 
these results; the view that it is a dried sediment from camels or ele¬ 
phants’ urine has lately met with disbelief, but as conjugated glycu- 
ronic acids have lately been obtained several times from the urine of 
animals subjected to feeding experiments, it seems reasonable to con¬ 
clude that euxanthic acid may have a similar origin. A. J, Q-. 

q 2 
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Hydrates of Pyridic Bases derived from Cinchonine. By W. 
0. BE OoNiNCK (Beo. Trav. Ghim,, 1,132).—The author finds that iS-col- 
lidine (h. p. 195—196®) and /3-lutidme (b. p. 165—166®), left for two 
months over a basin of water covered with a bell-jar, take np quanti¬ 
ties of water, agreeing with the formnlse G 8 Hii!N',H 20 and 07 H 9 lSr,H 20 ; 
he does not, however, regard the products thus obtained as well- 
defined hydrates. H. W. 

Conine. By C. Schottbit (Ber., 15, 1947—1951).—The only 
oxidation-product of conine at present known is normal butyric acid. 
As substances of pronounced acid or basic properties are frequently 
Unsuitable for direct oxidation, the author first converted conine into 
its urethane, a completely neutral body. 

Oonyluretham, CsHisN.COOEt, is best prepared by the action of ethyl 
chlorocarbonate on conine in presence of aqueous potash. It is a 
colourless liquid (b. p. 245°) of agreeable ethereal odour, and is lighter 
than water. It is insoluble in water and in acids. It is not decom¬ 
posed by boiling with concentrated potash or with hydrochloric acid, 
nor is it decomposed when heated with aqueous ammonia in sealed 
tubes at 200®. Hydrochloric acid in sealed tubes at 100° decomposes 
it into conine, carbonic anhydride, and ethyl chloride. On distillation 
with phosphoric acid, it yields, amongst other products, a hydrocarbon 
which is probably conylene. By the action of well-cooled nitric acid 
on conylurethane, a monobasic acid of the formula CTHuOi.OOOEt is 
obtained as a nearly colourless heavy oil of well-marked acid proper¬ 
ties. On heating this acid with hydrochloric acid in sealed tubes at 
100®, the COOEt-group is eliminated (as ethyl chloride and carbonic 
anhydride), and on evaporating the solution, large crystals are 
obtained of a body having the formula C 7 Hi 502 H,HOL This body is 
readily soluble in water, has no poisonous properties, and gives a 
platmochloride crystallising in needles or prisms. The author regards 
it as the hydrochloride of an amido- or imido-acid, but he has not 
succeeded in isolating the acid. A. J. G. 

Conhydrine. By A. W. Hobmann (Ber,, 15, 2313—2316).—^When 
conhydrine, C 8 Hi 7 HO, is acted on by dehydmting agents, e.y.,phosphoric 
anhydride or concentrated hydrochloric acid, conine is not produced as 
stated by Wertheim (Annalen, 127, 75), but an oily liquid is obtained 
which consists of a mixture of different compounds. W. C. W. 

Compounds of the Creatinine-group. By E. Duvillier 
(O o-mpl rend*, 95, 456—459).— Methylawido^oiA^uiyrocyamiilwe or 
^~butyrio^creatinine, ObHuKsO, is obtained by the prolonged action of 
cyanamide in concentrated and slightly ammoniacal aqueous solution 
on methylamido-a-butyric acid. The substances are mixed in the 
proportion of equal molecules, and after about one month lamellar 
crystals begin to separate out, and continue to form for about four 
months. At the end of this time, the crystals are removed and about 
half the original quantity of cyanamide is added to the mother-liquor. 
A further crop of crystals is thus obtained. The crystals dissolve in 
boiling alcohol, and separate out on cooling in slender silky needles 
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composed of small rectangular plates. The creatinine is not formed 
by the dehydrating action of the alcohol on the original crystals, for 
the latter contain no water of crystallisation and have sensibly the 
same composition as the purified product. This is the first instance of 
the formation of a creatinine without the intermediate formation of 
the corresponding creatine. 

Methjlamido-isovalerooyamidim or Isovaleric Greatinine^ CtHisN'sO, is 
obtained in a similar manner by the action of cyanamide on methyl- 
amido-isovaleric acid. It forms slender needles, readily soluble in 
boiling alcohol. 

The formulsB of these compounds are— 

Methylamido-a-butyrocyamidine. Methylamido-isovalerocyamidine. 

;SrMe.CflEt ™e.CH.CHMes 

nh:o< I fh:c< | ,or 

^-NH.OO ^-NH.CO 

IfH: 0: N.CO.OH,im(Me).CH 2 .Me im :0:hr.C0.CH(imMe).0HMe2 

according as the view of Strecker and Erlenmeyer, or that of Kolbe, 
on the constitution of creatine and creatinine is accepted. 

0. H. B. 

Morphine. By E. v. Gebichten and H. Schrotteb (Ber., 15, 
2179—^2183).—The object of this investigation was to examine the 
nature of the two non-nitrogenous bodies C 16 HJ 0 O 2 and 0 i 6 H 9 Br 02 , 
which the authors obtained from codeine and monobromocodeine 
(Abstr., 1882, 1112). Their insolubility in dilute alkalis pointed to 
their still containing the methoxyl-group present in codeine. An 
attempt to split ofi methyl from the compound Ci 5 Hio 02 by heating 
with hydrochloric acid, was unsuccessful. Oodethyline, O 19 H 21 NO 2 , 
treated by Hofmann’s reaction (Abstr., 1882, 921), yielded a non- 
nitrogenous body, O 16 H 12 O 2 , homologous with the above-cited codeine 
derivative. Both these bodies yield phenanthrene—leaving no doubt 
of the presence of a methoxyl-group—when heated with zinc-dust, 
and may therefore probably be considered as phenanthrene deriva¬ 
tives. The following table shows the relationship of these compounds 
to the morphine alk^oids:— 
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Alkaloid. 

Eormula. 

Hon-nitro- 
genous deriva¬ 
tive. 

Hypothelical 
intermediate 
product 
between non- 
mtrogenous 
derivative 
and phenan- 
tlmene. 

Thenan- 

threne. 

M’nwp'hinft ... 

/OH 

Ci7Hi7]sro< 

\OH 

/OH 

^OMe 

/OH 

Ci7Hi,Br3SrO< 

\OMe 

/OH 

\OEt 

Ci 4H70.0H.* 

O14H7O OMe 
m. p. 65 °. 

CuHeBrO.OMe 
m.p.l21—122** 

O14H7O OEt 
m. p. 59 °. 

■N 

[CwHsO.* 

C14H10. 

Codeine (mor- "I 
phiiie mono- > 
methylether) . J 

Bromocodeine .... 

Codethyline (mor- "j 
phine mono- > 
ethyl ether) .. J 


Tlie auttors consider tliis hypotlietioal intermediate product to Have 
CeH. C.H. 

either the formula (i) Oc I /CjHz or (ii) [ /CaO, and tahing 
^CoH/ CeH/ 

into account the ease with which it is reduced by zinc-dust, they con¬ 
sider (ii) a.s the more probable. The non-nitrogenous derivatives of 

C BE 

codeine £tnd codethyline would tlien have the formula 


(where R = Me and Et respectively). 

The non-nitrogenous deiivative CuHYO.OEt, obtained from codctby- 
line, is insoluble in water, but soluble in ether, alcohol, and acetic acid. 
It crystallises well, melts at 59®, and distils almost without decom¬ 
position. On heating it in scaled tubes with the calculated quantity 
of hydriodic or hydrochloric acid, ethyl iodide or cliloride is pro¬ 
duced, together with a resinous mass, from which a very small quan¬ 
tity of a body crystallising in white needles was extracted, insufficient 
for investigation. Ci 6 Hi 202 is solnhle in strong sulphuric acid to a 
yellow liquid having a green fluorescence, and is reprecipitated un¬ 
changed on adding water. A nitro-derivative was obtained. OicHiaO^ 
is oxidised by chromic acid, and is easily reduced to phenanthrene by 
heating it with zinc-dust. L. T. T. 


Cinchonine. By H. Weiuel and K. Hazara (Monaish. 3, 

770—788). —Cinchonine oxidised with chromic acid yields, as chief 
products, ciuchoninio acid and an acid brownish syrup, together with 
small quantities of carbonic and formic acids. 

The s^papy liquid freed from cinchoninic acid and other substances 
by a series of processes for which the original paper must be con¬ 
sulted, dried up in the exsiccator to a soft gummy mass, which showed 
* O14H8O2 and OwHaO have not yet been obtained. 
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no tendency to crystallise, even after standing for a year. Its aqueous 
solution decomposes carbonates at boiling beat, yielding deliquescent 
nncrystallisable salts. When neutralised with an alkali, it does not 
precipitate metallic salts. Heated with oxidising agents, it does not 
yield either cinchoninic or pyridine-tricarboxyhc acid, whence the 
authors infer that the syrupy liquid obtained by the oxidation of cin¬ 
chonine does not contain any portion of that half of the cinchonine 
molecule which yields cinchoninic acid. 

The syrupy liquid treated for a day with nitric acid yielded a small 
quantity of nitroliydroxijquinoline^ C 9 H 5 (]Sr 03 )( 0 H)]Sr, a compound 
which unites both with bases and with acids, the salts which it forms 
with the latter being however very unstable. Its platinochloride, 
( 09 H 6 H 203 ,HCl) 3 PtCl 45 forms monoclimc crystals, in which u ; 5 : o = 
0*9705 : 1 : 0*8B0G; fi = 96° 20' 4". Optic axes nearly perpendicular 
to the base. Observed faces ooPob, OP, coP, q-P, and — P. 

When the residue left on evaporating the syrup over the water- 
bath is distilled with zinc-dust, a light-yellow oil passes over, and 
afterwards a brown viscid distillate, containing—together with ammo¬ 
nium carbonate, pyrroline, and bodies related thereto—the three fol¬ 
lowing bases:— 

Pyridine, CsHsIT. Ethyl-pyridine, CtHsH. Quinoline, C 9 H 7 H. 
b. p. 120 °. b. p. 161—164° b. p. 233—237° 

These bases are formed from that half of the cinchonine-molecule 
which is converted by oxidation into the syrupy product, and their 
formation shows that cinchonine must contain two hydrogenised quino¬ 
line-nuclei—a conclusion strengthened by the fact that tetrahydro- 
cinchoninic acid, as shown by Weidel (G. Abstr., 1882, 531), yields 
by oxidation, not cinchoninic acid, but a syrupy mass, which as the 
authors find by preliminary experiments, also yields by distillation over 
zinc-dust, bases of the pyridine series, respecting which they promise 
a further communication. H. W. 

Strychnine Snlphate, By Lextbett (/. Pham. Ohm, [5], 6, 
259—2G6).—Regnault assigned to strychnine sulphate the formula 
C 2 iH 23 Ho 02 .H 2 S 04 “f 7 H 3 O, which was adopted by the Oodex of 1866, 
but subsequent researches by Schabus, Des Cloizeaux, and Eammels- 
berg, who have described preparations containing from 5 to 6*5 mols. of 
HoO, have failed to confirm this formula. Although a great number 
of samples used in pharmacy were analysed, not one satisfied the above 
formula. 

To determine what hydrates exist, and the conditions under which 
they form, the following research was undertaken:— 

When a neutral and saturated aqueous solution of strychnine sul¬ 
phate is allowed to crystallise between 109° and 95°, a salt of the com¬ 
position C 31 H 22 N 2 O 2 + H 2 SO 4 -h 5 H 2 O separates out, but if the tem¬ 
perature sinks below 95° some crystals containing 6 mols. H 30 are 
formed. When crystallised from alcohol it always crystallises with 
5 mols. H 2 O. To prepare this compound, 10 parts of strychnine and 
1*27 parts sulphuric acid are mixed in a flask, and 50 parts strong 
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alcohol added and gently warmed. When solution is complete, the 
mixture is left to cool, and the salt crystallises ; a further ci’op of 
crystals may be obtained from the mother-liquors. If dilute alcohol is 
used, the crystals are very bulky, but its strength must not be 
less than 50“, otherwise square tables containing 6 H 2 O will be formed. 
The salt crystallises in slender needles from aqueous solutions, and 
from alcoholic in clinorhombic prisms identical with those described 
by Des Oloizcaux (Ann. Mineral.^ 1858, 14, 389), containing 6 H 2 O, and 
by Rammelsberg containing SHgO. 

The hydrate, ( 0 ^^ 22 ^ 202 )+ 6 H 2 O, is obtained in long 
slender needles when a hot concentrated solution of the neutral sul¬ 
phate is cooled between 95—50°; below 50° tabular crystals separate 
out. 10 parts of strychnine are dissolved in a mixture of 1 27 parts 
sulphuric acid and 35 parts water, the solution boiled, and allowed to 
crystallise at 70°; above 70° a mixture of this and the previous salt is 
obtained. This salt crystallises in octohedrons, which confirms the re¬ 
sults of Hammelsberg (J5er., 1882). Des Cloizeanx (Comjpt. rend.^ 44, 
909) also obtained a salt crystallising in octohedrons, but found it to 
contain 6*5 H 2 O. The crystals do not alter when exposed to the air, 
but slowly lose their water of crystallisation over sulphuric acid, and 
quickly at 100°. The anhydrous crystals reabsorb a portion only of 
the water they have lost. 

The salt containing 7 H 3 O, described by Regnault, is shown by the 
author from the analytical data of the former not to agree with the 
formula ascribed to it. 

The acid sulphate, C 3 iH 32 l^ 202 H 3 S 04 + 2 H 3 O, is prepared by treat¬ 
ing 1 mol. of strychnine with 1 mol. of sulphuric acid, and crystal¬ 
lising either from alcohol or water. It forms short needles when 
crystallised at a high temperature, but when slowly formed at low 
temperatures they may be obtained several centimeters long. Their 
form could not be determined. L. T. O’S. 

Preparation of Lupinine Hydrochloride from Lnpinine Resi¬ 
dues. By G-. Baumert (Her., 15, 1951—1952).—In the preparation of 
pure lupinine, a large amount of mother-liquors arc obtained irom the 
frequent recrystallisations; these contain considerable quantities of 
lupinine, whose crystallisation is prevented by the impurities present. 
The mother-liquors, after removal of ether, are shaken with an equal 
volume of cold water, and the emulsion heated for a few minutes on 
the water-bath, when it separates into two layers, the upper consisting 
of water containing lupinine in suspension. On cooling, the turbidity 
vanishes and the lupinine dissolves. The aqueous layer is poured oH, 
and the residue treated several times with water in the same manner. 
The aqueous extracts are then neutralised with hydrochloric acid, 
evaporated, dissolved repeatedly in absolute alcohol, and evaporated to 
remove water, freed from a black syrup by pressure between filtor- 
pap^r, and finally crystallised from absolute alcohol, when pure lupx- 
nine hydrochloride is obtained. A. J. Q. 

Putrid Fermentation^ and the Alkaloids produced by it. 
By A Q-autibr and A, !I£tard (Compt. rmd., 94, 1598—1601).—The 
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antliors consider that the apparently complex phenomena of putrid 
fermentation may be explained by regarding putrefaction as a breaking 
Tip by hydration of the complex albuminoid molecule into the simple 
nuclei which enter into its composition. As in the results Schiitzen- 
berger obtained with barium hydroxide, so by the action of the 
bacteria, the albuminoid molecule splits up first into two principal parts ; 
one of these is relatively stable, giving rise to the glucoproteins and 
leucines to which Schiitzenberger attributes the formula C«H2ft-.4lJ^202, 
whilst the other is unstable, and decomposes rapidly, with formation of 
ammonia, carbonic anhydride, and formic, acetic, and oxalic acids. 
But whilst Schutzenberger’s method is incapable of hydrating bhe 
amides formed,—the leucines and leuoeines,—^bacteria slowly change 
them into ammoniacal salts, and also by the hydration of the crystalline 
body, CiiHafiNaOe, produced abundantly in the putrefaction of fish. 

Putrefaction being essentially a process of hydration, it follows 
that the aromatic derivatives and the bases formed during the fer¬ 
mentation pre-exist as nuclei in the albuminoid molecule. In order 
to obtain the bases, the liquid products of putrefaction of the skate 
are acidulated with sulphuric acid and evaporated in a vacuum, 
whereby indole, phenol, and other volatile products are removed; the 
residue is then treated with baryta and chloroform, which dissolves the 
bases. After purification, they are colourless oily liquids having all 
the characters of the bases described by Selmi. They have an odour 
like that of the carbylamines, recalling that of hawthorn and hydro- 
collidine, resinify rapidly, and give the reactions of the ptomaines. 
The hydrochlorides crystallise well, and yield sparingly soluble crys¬ 
talline platinochlorides. 

By fractionation, two bases were isolated, one having the formula 
of parvoline, OgHisN, and yielding a platinochloride which becomes 
rose-coloured on exposure to the air, the other an oil boiling at about 
110°. The latter gives a hydrochloride crystallising in slender needles 
of bitter taste. The platinochloiide is pale-yellow, and sparingly 
soluble; the aurochloride is very unstable. Although the analytical 
results agree better with the formula CsHnN, the author assigns to 
this base the formula OgHisN, as the boiling point, viscosity, and 
general properties so very closely resemble those of Cahours and 
£tard*s hydrocollidine, with which he believes it to be isomeric. 

Prom these considerations, the occurrence of indole and of pyridic 
and of hydropyridic bases amongst the products derived from albu¬ 
minoids by putrefactive hydration, the authors feel compelled to 
admit the existence of the homologous series CgHfilT and C^KtE in 
the radicles of the proteid molecule. 0. E. G. 

Invertin. By M. J. Kjeldahl (Bied, C&ntr., 1882, 791).—Tem¬ 
perature has dhfierent ejects on the action of invertin from surface 
and from bottom yeast. Bottom yeast acts best on saccharose at 52— 
53°, whilst surface yeast is most energetic at 56°, The action of the 
invertin also increases vrith the concentration until a certain limit 
(20 per cent.) is attained. 

At the commencement, the action is proportional to the time of 
action, and also the amount of invertin, so long as not more than 
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40 per cent, of the whole sugar originally present has been converted. 
Alkalis and mercury salts cause the action to cease, whilst acids aid 
it at starting. On loevulose, dextrose, maltose, dextrin, and inulin, 
invertin has no effect. E. W. P. 


Physiological Chemistry. 


Spontaneous Fermentation of Animal Matters. By A. 
B^champ (Gom;pt, rend., 94, 153S—1536).—The results already pub¬ 
lished by the author and others show that alcohol is produced in 
the spontaneous fermentation of animal matters, such as eggs, liver, 
horse-flesh, <&o., thus raising the question as to whether alcohol is not 
produced in the tissues of the human organism itself; this has been 
answered in the affirmative, alcohol having been found in the mine of 
a subject who had abstained from taking alcoholic drinks, in freshly 
drawn milk, and in the muscles of animals recently killed. 

The only histological elements in the organism which persist after 
death being the microzymas, it is natural to regard them as the orga¬ 
nised ferments, producing alcohol, acetic acid, &c. *, moreover, the pre¬ 
sence of alcohol in the tissues indicates one of the causes of the dis¬ 
appearance of sugar. The fermentable matter which is the first to 
disappear after death is glucose or glycogen, and this change is caused 
by the microzymas from which the bacteria are evolved, since they 
never attack the albuminoid matters until after the sugars have been 
completely destroyed, and it is then only under certain conditions, 
with free access of oxygen, that the animal matter is finally resolved 
into carbonic anhydride, water, and nitrogen, or niti'ogenous com¬ 
pounds. 

The author concludes by affirming that the microzymas arc the 
active chemical and physiological agents, whereby tlio tmnsforma¬ 
tions in the organism are effected both when living and after death. 

0. E. G-. 

Effect of Pood on. Sheep of Different Breeds. By H. Weiske, 
G. Kennepohl, and B. Schulze (Biecl Oentr., 1882, 743—745).—It 
is a well-known fact that the same quantity and quality of food given 
to sheep of different breeds does not produce like effects. To prove 
this fact experimentally, a sheep of the Rambouillet brood and a 
Sonthdown-merino were fed with like food. The digestive coeffioionts 
for each constituent of the food was found to be almost identical. 
Comparison of the amount of nitrogen retained by the two sheep 
showed that the Rambonillet sheep, which is well known as a bad 

doer,” retained the largest quantity, and this is probably due to the 
great amount of wool which grew. So far these experiments show no 
great difference between the races. A further set of experiments 
will be made to determine whether the difference lies in the laying on 
of fat, &c. E. W, P. 
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Artificial and Natural Digestion of Nitrogenous Matter. 
By T. Pfeiffer (Bied. Genir,, 1882, 739—743),—Stntzer (Abstr., 
1239) divides proteid matter into albuminoids (digestible) and nuclein 
(indigestible), and considers that by means of artificial digestion a 
quantitative separation of the two can be accomplished. The author, 
however, judging from experiments on sheep, considers that Stutzer's 
conclusions are incorrect, as nuclein does not pass through the system 
unaltered, and he finds that the nuclein nitrogen excreted is 25—30 
per cent, less than that given in the food. E. W. P. 

Excretion of Nitrogen from the Skin. By J. B. Power (Proo, 
Eoij, Soc,, 33, 354—360).—The results obtained by various experi¬ 
menters on the excretion of nitrogen in the sweat have proved contra¬ 
dictory; Berzelius, Favre, Funke and others, have found nitrogen, 
whilst Yoit, Ranke, and Parkes have denied its existence. The author 
takes exception to Funke’s method of procedure, which presupposes 
an equality of secretive power, and identity of chemical composition 
of the sweat from the arm with that excreted from the rest of the 
body. The author by a suitable apparatus and a method whereby the 
sweat from the whole of the body is collected, finds, as a mean of 25 
experiments, that 0'038 gram of nitrogen existing in some soluble form 
is excreted per hour. Healthy subjects were operated on, and also 
patients suffering from Bright’s disease, catarrh, gout, acute rheuma¬ 
tism, and nephritis. 

Several determinations were made of the quantities of nitrogen pre¬ 
sent in some insoluble form, e.y., epithelium, and also of the sodium 
chloride in the sweat; the proportion of the latter to the nitrogen 
is about 10 :1. The author concludes that the cutaneous excretion of 
nitrogen is so small, that it can never replace the renal excretion to 
any appreciable extent. Y. H. Y., 

Milking of Cows Twice or Thrice Daily. By Erlenmeter 
{Bled. 1882, 785).—The amount of milk is dependent on the 

activity of the milk glands, as well as on the fodder supplied. Mid¬ 
day milk is the richest in fat, morning milk the poorest, because a 
longer timehaving elapsed since tho evening milking, a greater quantity 
of milk is formed. Experimental data are given in support of these 
statements. E. W. P. 

Nitrites in Hnman Saliva. By R. N. Musgeave {Ghem. 'News, 
46, 217).—^By means of sulphanilic acid followed by naphthylamine 
hydrochloride, nitrites were detected in the saliva of nnmerous per¬ 
sons, the quantity varying between 0*4—2*0 parts nitrogen per mil¬ 
lion; the amount varied for the same person at different times, for 
example, the amount present before breakfast was 0*0, after breakfast 
(10—11 A.H.) 2‘2, and between 1 and 2 P.M., 1*3 parts per million. 

E. W. P. 

Cause of the Evolution of Oxygen from Hydrogen Peroxide 
by Fibrin; Influence of Hydrocyanic Acid in Preventing the 
Activity of Fibrin. By A. (Gompt. rend., 95, 925—926). 

Th^nard believes that fibrin decomposes hydrogen peroxide in a man- 
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ner similar to silver and platinum; He ascertained that oxygen was 
not absorbed, neither was carbonio anhydride evolved; and from the 
conditions of his experiments, he concludes that the fibrin does not 
lose weight, and suffers no modification. The liberation of oxygen 
from hydrogen dioxide by the red colouring matter of blood and by 
hsematosin has been shown by the author to be accompanied with 
oxidation, and a change in the bodies themselves. The author is of 
opinion that Thenard was misled in his conclnsions by the amount of 
oxygen absorbed, and the loss of weight being too small to be mea¬ 
sured. The author shows that this property soon ceases, and with it 
that of rendering starch soluble. 

30 grams of fibrin were treated three times with 60 c.c. of hydrogen 
peroxide (containing 10‘6 c.c. oxygen per c.c.) free from acid. The 
first time, oxygen was rapidly evolved, the second time more slowly, 
and the third time after 24 hours no more gas was evolved. After 
ascertaining that the solution contained excess of hydrogen peroxide, 
the experiment was stopped. From 180 c.c. of hydrogen peroxide 
1600 c.c. of oxygen were evolved by 30 grams fibrin in 48 hours. The 
solutions were separated from the fibrin which was finally pressed, and 
evaporated at about 90®; the residue dried at 100° amounted to 0*2 
gram, of which 0T6 gram was organic matter. The fibrin remain¬ 
ing did not decompose hydrogen dioxide nor render starch soluble 
even after remaining in contact with it eight days, whilst fibrin 
from the same source previous to treatment with hydrogen peroxide 
rendered starch-paste fluid in six hours. Moreover, it gave rise to no 
bacteria. 

The stoppage of the action of fibrin on hydrogen peroxide by 
hydrocyanic acid is thought to be due to the oxidation of the acid, 
since if sufficient hydrogen peroxide is present, the action is resumed 
after a certain time. L. T. O’S. 

Lupine Sickness in Sheep. By Haemuth and others {Bied. 
Cenit ^ 1882, 746—?40).—Harmnth attributes an attack of luphio 
sickness which occurred to one of his fiocks to dirt, &c., which was 
blown by a high wind and settled on the crop, whilst another crop 
which was not thus affected, produced no evil eilocts on sheep. 
Oream of tartar and sulphur readily cured the fiock. It is quite pos¬ 
sible that the dirt and sand thus taken in did do some harm, but 
Arnold refers the sickness to fungus. Arnold and Kuhn consider 
that in lupines there is a substance, ictrogen, which becomes more in¬ 
soluble as the plant ages, so that if the crop be exposed to rain, 
ictrogen is more or less removed according to the age of the plant, 
but this ictrogen under the action of a ferment produces the poisonous 
impound. B. W. P. 
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Chemistry of Vegetable Physiology and Agriculture. 


A New Milk Ferment. By E. Keen (Bied.-Genir., 1882, ?89).— 
In the Caucasus “ kephir,” a thick acid drink, which on keeping 
changes into conmiss, is prepared from sweet milk hj adding to it 
masses of a ferment; the ferment consists of yeast and schizomycetes 
cells, and these last seem to be allied to Bacillus, and have been named 
Bispora cauoasica; drying has no effect on the activity of this fer¬ 
ment, and the dispora growing threadwise retains its life though 
dried hard as a stone. E. W. P. 

Reduction of Sulphates by Living Organisms. By A. firARo 
and L. Olivier (Gompt. rejid,, 95 , 846—849).—In the protoplasm of 
the cells of certain algae, such as Beggiatoa, dark granules are found 
soluble in ether, chloroform, and especially in carbon bisulphide. 
These grannies disappear when the algae are placed in water free from 
sulphates, but on the contrary are formed when the organisms in 
question are cultivated in liquids rich in calcium sulphate. Hence 
the authors conclude that these granules consist of sulphur. These 
algae flourish extremely well in liquids containing, in addition to sul¬ 
phates, traces of selenium. At least three distinct kinds of algae 
possess the power of reducing sulphates and disengaging sulphuretted 
hydrogen. Most authors in treating of mineral waters state that the 
organic matter exists m solution in the liquid, and becomes insoluble 
in contact with the air. The authors’ experiments have led them to 
think that living organisms exercise an influence on the saline 
matters present in water, which could not be suspected, except by 
the light of the above experiments, and they think that sufficient 
notice of these facts is not taken in works on medicine. 

E. H. E. 

Reduction of Nitrates in the Soil. By D^hiSeain and Maquenne 
(fiompt, rewd., 96 , 691—693).—The reduction of nitrates takes place 
only in arable soils containing a considerable proportion of organic 
matter, and only when the atmosphere surrounding the soil is entirely 
free from oxygen. The proportion of gas evolved is influenced to a 
greater extent by the amount of organic matter present than by the 
amount of nitrate, but even when the proportion of organic matter is 
large, its volume never corresponds with the volume of gas in the 
niirate. The gas* given off consists of carbonic anhydride and 
nitrogen, but under certain special conditions nitrous oxide is evolved. 
In one experiment with 300 grams of garden earth containing 30 grams 
of potassium nitrate, the nitrous oxide amounted to 11’75 per cent, of 
the volume of gas evolved: and with 300 granois of earth and 10 grains 
of nitrate, it amounted to 9*35 per cent. 0. H. B. 

Reduction of Nitrates in Arable Soil. By Diui'B.A.m and 
Maquenne { Go^mpt rend,^ 96 , 732—734 and 854—856).—Schloesing 
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and Miintz have shown that soil capable of producing nitrates loses 
that property if heated to 100"', or if treated with chloroform, but that 
soil rendered inactive by heat regains its activity if mixed with a 
little fresh active soil. The authors, following exactly the methods 
described by Pasteur, have shown that the same eiffeots are produced 
by similar treatment, on soils capable of reducing nitrates. The fer¬ 
ment capable of eftecting the reduction of nitrates seems to be in¬ 
capable of living in oxygen, since in no case did the authors find any 
action when oxygen was present. Since Schloesing has found that 
nitrification takes place, although with less energy, in an atmosphere 
poor in oxygen, whereas the converse action never takes place but in 
the complete absence of that gas, it seems highly improbable that 
reduction commonly happens in arable soils ; but it is very likely that 
in many instances the loss of nitrogen observed is due to the forma¬ 
tion of nitrates and their subsequent removal by drainage-water. 

When soil capable of reducing nitrates in the absence of air is 
added to a 1 per cent, solution of sugar mixed with a small quantity 
of nitre, and the whole placed in a flask completely filled with the 
liquid and kept at about 35®, fermentation commences and gas is 
evolved, consisting of a mixture of carbonic anhydride, nitrous oxide, 
and nitrogen, and in some cases hydrogen. The composition of the 
gas varies with the energy of the fermentation. When hydrogen is 
evolved, the water from the flask smells of butyric acid. This led the 
authors to suspect the presence of the butyric ferment of Pasteur, 
described by Van Tieghem under the name Bacillus amylolacter^ and 
large numbers of these organisms were detected by microscopic ex- 
amination. Hence the authors attribute the reduction of nitrates to 
the action of this organism. E. H. It, 

Fermentation of Nitrates. By Gayon and DtrrriTiT (Oaupt 
read., 95, 644—646).—If sewage-water is mixed with 0 02 gram 
of potassium nitrate per litre and some decomposed urine is added, the 
nitrate giudually disappears and the liquid becomes full of micro¬ 
scopic organisms. By successive cultivations, OT and even 0*2 gram 
of potassium nitrate per litre can be reduced, but the reaction ceases at 
this limit. With fowl-broth neutralised with dilute potash, however, 
5 per cent, potassium nitrate can be completely decomposed, and 
10 per cent, partially. The denitrification is effected by the organisms 
which are developed; for if the liquid is sterilised by heat, or is mixed 
with chloroform or copper sulphate, the liquid remains clear and the 
nitrate is not altered. The temperature most favourable to the deve¬ 
lopment of these organisms lies between 35° and 40®, and tbo presence 
of organic matter is essential. Sugar, ordinary alcohol, and especially 
propyl alcohol, give the best results. Phenol and salicylic acid, added 
in quantities even greater than those which are usually antiseptic, do 
not prevent fermentation, but, like other forms of organic matter, are 
decomposed together with the nitrate. In the process of fermentation, 
a large proportion of nitrogen is given off as gas, the remainder 
forming ammonia, and perhaps nitrogen-compounds derived from the 
organic matter; the oxygen is converted into carbonic anhydride, 
wfioh remains in solution in the form of neutial or acid carbonate. 
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The organic matters cause the products of the fermentation of the 
nitrate to enter into new combinations. Sodium, ammonium, and 
calcium nitrate ferment in the same manner as the potassium salt. 

0. H. B. 

Absorption of Metallic Oxides by Plants. By P. C. Phillips 
(Ghem, 46, 224—226).—Freytag has always upheld that 

plants absorb oxides which are unnecessary for their growth, and 
poisonous; and as others have combatted this statement, the author 
grew several plants in soils to which had been added various oxides. 
Ageratums placed in soil containing 0*5 per cent, white lead matured 
and pi'oduced flowers; their roots were abundant, but the leaves were 
yellowish ; lead was absorbed into the plant. Greraninms in soil con¬ 
taining 0*5 per cent, zinc carbonate grew normally, but contained 
zinc. Achyranthes in soil containing 0*5 per cent, copper carbonate 
grew at first normally, bnt the leaves soon darkened and the roots 
died; their ash contained copper in small quantities. Coleas in soil 
containing 0*5 per cent, calcium arsenate soon languished and died in 
two weeks. In another serie.s, coleas growing in soil to which had been 
added 0*25 per cent, calcium arsenate, never matured, and the roots 
perished; only traces of arsenic were discovered in the ash. Although 
zinc was found in considerable quantities in the ashes of pansies 
growing in soil containing 0*5 per cent, zinc carbonate, yet the plants 
appeared healthy. The conclusions drawn from the experiments are— 
that plants may absorb small quantities of lead, copper, zinc, and 
arsenic; zinc and lead may enter into the tissues without causing any 
disturbance in the formation of the plant; compounds of copper and 
arsenic exert a distinctly poisonous effect. E. W. P. 

Composition of the Banana at DijBferent Stages of Maturity. 
By L. Biccurdi (Goinjjt rend,, 95, 893—395).—The pulp lias the 
following composition:— 



Green. 

Ripe. 

Water (driven off at 110®).. 

.. 70*92 

66-78 

Cellulose . 

.. 0-36 

0*17 

Starch .. 

.. 12-06 

traces 

Tannin. 

.. 6-53 

0-34 

Fat. 

.. 0-21 

0*58 

Inverted sugar. 

.. 0-08 

20-07 

Cane-sugar ... 

.. 1-34 

4-50 

Proteid substances .. 

.. 3-04 

4-92 

Ash.... 

.. 1-04 

0-95 

Other substances.. 

4-42 

1-69 


100-00 

100*00 


The ash freed from carbon and carbonic anhydride contains— 

SiOs. SO3. P2O5. Cl. FeaOs. CaO. MgO. 

5*?? 3*06 23*18 traces traces 6*13 9*79 


llagO. 

6*79 


EsO. 

46*23 = 99 95 
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Tlio green fruit contains about 12 per cent, of starch, which dis¬ 
appears in the ripe fruit. The sugar in the fruit which ripens on the 
plant is almost entirely cane-sugar, but that in fruit cut and ripened 
by exposure to air consists of about 80 per cent, invert sugar and 
20 per cent, cane-sugar; the organic acids and tannin in the green 
fruit disappear in the ripe fruit. The pulp of fche fruit allowed to stay 
on the vine until the rind becomes almost black contains no ethyl 
alcohol. It is evident, therefore, that the carbonic anhydride given ofE 
by the banana in the third stage of its maturity is not produced by 
alcoholic fermentation. Neither can it be derived from the destruction 
of the tannin, since the latter has almost entirely disappeared in the 
ripe fruit. The evolution of carbonic anhydride is possibly the result 
of true eremacausis. 0. H. B. 

Oxalic Acid in Potatoes and in Malt. By M. Siewert 
(Lcundiv, Versuchs,~8tat, 28, 263—270).—An incrustation found in 
the woiun of an apparatus used for cooling the sweet wort, on being 
analysed, proved to be crystallised calcium oxalate ; the mash usually 
employed consisting of potatoes and malt. In order to decide the 
question of the origin of this incrustation, samples were taken of the 
sweet uncooled, and the fermented wort, of the slime deposited from 
the mash, and of fresh potatoes and malt, and investigated with 
regard to their percentage of oxalic acid. 

It was found unnecessary to filter the wort hot, as no oxalate sepa¬ 
rated on cooling. One litre of the cold filtered sweet wort contained 
0'077 gram oxalic acid; the total amount in one litre of unfiltered 
woi't being 0*134 gram, or 0'059 per cent, of tbe total acids. The 
fermented mash contained 0*155 gram oxalic acid per litre, or 0T89 
por cent, of total sohds ; whilst in the deposit was found 0*196 gi’am 
per litre, or 0*4 per cent, of dry substance. 

The amount of oxalic acid in potatoes was determined by boiling 
the pulp with sodium carbonate, precipitating the filtrate with calcium 
chloride and excess of acetic acid; the decomposition with soda and 
reprecipitation with calcium chloride being repeated until a tolerably 
pure product was obtained. The first sample of potatoes analysed 
contained 0*017 per cent., and the second 0*057 per cent, of acid. 
This was, however, not sufficient to account for the whole of the 
oxalic acid in the mash, and the malt used was therefore investigated. 
In this case, the starch was first made soluble by heating with tartaric 
acid at 145°; but this process was found to be attended by a con¬ 
siderable decomposition of oxalic acid. The starch was therefore 
converted into sugar by heating the malt for some time at 62°, and 
the oxalic acid then determined in the usual manner. The malt was 
found to contain only 0 0015 per cent., and germinated grain 0*064 per 
cent, oxalic acid. J, K. C. 

Average Amonnt of Caffeine in the Guarana of Commerce 
as compared with that in the Seeds, By J. H. Feemsteb 
(Tharm. J, Trans. [3], 13, 363).—From several samples of guarana 
seeds, 5*08 per cent. caiSeine was obtained. Using this as a basis 
of comparison with five samples of guarana, it was found that 
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tlieir average percentage amounted to 4*32. The best metbod of ex- 
ti’acting the caffeine -was found to be Greeners {Ghem. J"., 1877, 2, 
(527). The best menstruum for the extraction ^vas a solution con- 
Taining 8 parts of alcohol, 4 of glycerol, made up with water to 20 
parts. Dilute alcoholic extracts have a tendency to form a deposit. 

E. W. P. 

Researches on the Canses of Clover Sickness. By Y. 
Kutzleb {Bied. Centr.^ 1882, 728—735).—As the result of the exami¬ 
nation of a special district affected with clover sickness, the author 
comes to the conclusion that this condition is due to want of potash 
in the soil, especially the want of soluble salts of potassium in the 
subsoil. The theory that clover sickness is due to decaying vegetable 
matter is incorrect, as is also that put forward by Linde, who attributes 
all to the presence of Pleoftpora lierbarum; the reduction in the yield of 
clover may in part be due to the presence of parasites, such as Fezlza 
cihorioides, ovTjjlenchus devdstatrix, or T. hamnsteinii; bun in the cases 
when these parasites were found, the genei'al appearances did not 
resemble those presented by clover sickness. A form of Fhacidiuni 
medienginis has been found on clover 5 but as it is also to be found 
on other allied plants which do not suffer, the disease cannot be 
attributed to this parasite. E. W. P. 

On Phylloxera. By P. be Lafittb and others (Bied. Oentr., 1882, 
761).—Lafitte does not approve of Y. Mayet’s method of treating 
infected vineyards (Abstr., 1881, 1069). According to Boiteau, the 
winged insect was not produced in such great numbers as usual, 
owing to the dryness of July, August, and September, 1881; con¬ 
sequently, he concluded that winter eggs would be fewer in number, 
as also the galls in 1882. These conclusions have now been found to 
be correct. Pellicot and Jaubert recommend ferrous sulphate as 
destxnctive to phylloxera. Yannuccini considers that the natural and 
artificial moisture of sandy soils, together with the character of the 
vines themselves, is the only cause of the power of resisting the 
disease possessed by certain vines growing in such soils. 

E. W. P. 

Cure for Potato Disease. By J. L. Jensen (Bied. Cenfr., 1882, 
755—759).—It is I’ecommcnded that, after the disease has attacked the 
leaves, the soil should bo well ridged up, forming a ridgo steep 
enough to induce the rain to run into the furrows; it should also be 
made so that tho haulms shO'uld be bent over the furrow. All this 
is proposed so that the disease spores which fall off the leaf may not 
be washed down by rain into the soil and so attack the tubers. It is 
best not to lift the potatoes until 2—3 weeks have elapsed after the 
full ripening, as it appears that the germs retain vitality up to that 
date, B. W, P. 

Atmosplieric Nitrification. Ry A. Mtjntz and E. Aebin (Oompt 
rend., 95, 919—921).—The authors have examined six samples of 
min, three of mist, and four of snow at the summit of the Pie du Midi 
for the presence of nitrates, but, with two exceptions, they failed to 
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detect any; in these two cases the amount present was somewhat less 
than 0*1 mgram. per 10 litres. In the examination, 10 litres were used, 
and the rain gauge was of sufficient size to allow of that amount of water 
being collected in so short a time as to exclude the idea of the reduction 
of nitrates.* The results are at variance with those of Barral, Bence 
Jones, and Boussingault, who, with rare exceptions, always found 
nitrates present in rain, the experiments of Boussingault giving a 
mean of 0*5 mgram, per litre. 

This absence of nitrates at an altitude of nearly 3000 meters would 
lead to the conclusion that the formation of nitrates in the atmosphere 
during thunderstorms takes place in regions below that height. 
Observations have shown that 184 thunderstorms have been observed 
from the Pic du Midi from August, 1873, to August, 1882, with an inter¬ 
ruption from September, 1872, to June, 1874. Of these, only 23 took 
place at altitudes above 2300 meters. Ho observation is recorded 
of a storm taking place at a greater height than the summit of the Pic. 
It may therefore be concluded that in the Pyrenean region the violent 
electric disturbances which give rise to storms do not take place at an 
altitude of 3000 meters, and therefore the formation of nitrates under 
their influence takes place in lower regions. 

Although these results are isolated, yet their concordance may lead 
to the following generalisation. Atmospheric nitrification is pro¬ 
duced in the lower regions of the atmosphere in the zone between the 
levels of the earth and sea and the mean height of the clouds. Tho 
ammonium nitrate is in a state of powder, and does not rise to any 
great height. The observations confirm the opinion of Boussingault 
that the ammonium nitrate is not in a state of tension in the atmo¬ 
sphere, otherwise it would diffuse itself uniformly throughout the 
diflerent atmospheric strata iu a manner similar to the carbonic 
anhydride and ammonia. This absence of powdered nitrates at 
great altitudes accounts for the transparency of the atmosphere in 
them, and shows that the mountain vegetation and mountain soils can 
derive the nitrogenous matters which hthey contain only from the 
atmospheric ammonia. L, T. O’S- 

Hailstorms and their Origin. ByBiNiCKEE and DGrseeel {JBierl, 
Cenfr,, 1882, 721).—The transformation of a thunderstorm into a 
hailstorm is caused by local peculiarities; the direction of these storms 
is from S.W., W., and H.W., and the fall of hail occurs only when 
after a succession of hot days thunder-clouds pass first over barren 
and thinly-wooded high land, and then, meeting with contrary or side¬ 
winds, are brought to rest over well-wooded and warm valleys. Hail¬ 
storms are never produced from thunderstorms which have passed 
over high-lying fir woods, for then the electricity has been sufficiently 
abstracted to prevent the formation of hailstones. The size of the 
stones is proportional to the height from which they fall, high locali¬ 
ties receiving only small stones; stones of the size of hazel-nutis fall 

* During the evaporation of the water, access of air was prevented, tlius avoid¬ 
ing contamination by the nitrates conrained in the products of combustion of 
the source of heat, a source of error pointed out by Schonbeiu, and subseuuently by 
Warington. 
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from a lieight of 100 m., while those as large as walnuts have fallen 
through a distance of 200 m. Storms descending into villages from 
the ridges of high mountains are the most severe. Prom all the 
observations made it is clear that bj planting the higher mountainous 
regions with trees, the greater number of hailstorms which would 
otherwise occur may be prevented. 

Dossekel in another district of Switzerland comes independently to 
the same conclusion as those mentioned above. E. W, P. 

Cultivation of various Crops. By J. Pittbogen and others 
{Bied, Gentr., 1882, 745—752).—Pittbogen, comparing the crops 
obtained by sowing Hallett’s Pedigree, Sheriff’s Square-head, andlSTew 
Zealand White Wheat, finds that Square-head produces the best yield 
in all respects, and that the amount of nutrients in all three sorts is 
the same. Oppenau grew three sorts of roots, and found that Cham¬ 
pion Yellow G-lobe gave the highest yield and with the narrowest 
nutrient ratio. Hoffmann obtained a yield of prickly comfrey of 
1200—3000 cm. per morgen, cutting it twice in the first year, but 
4—5 times during each of the succeeding 20 years; it should be 
mixed with chaff, <fec., as owing to its roughness it is at first some¬ 
what distasteful to animals. B. W. P. 

Soja Bean. By E. Kinch (Bied, Gentr., 1882, 753—755 ).—A 
number of analyses of the bean from various sources are given: 10 
per cent, of the carbohydrates are analogous to mellitose, and of the 
albuminoids 1 per cent, is as peptone, and 1—2 per cent, as amides; 
the high percentage of albuminoids (37*8 per cent, in the Japanese) 
places this bean above all other leguminosae—^in fact the composition 
in this respect approximates to that of meat; moreover, the straw 
surpasses in value that of wheat and lentils and also hay as regards 
nitrogen. Tables of the composition of various Japanese foods made 
from soja are also given, as well as of the ash-constituents of the bean 
and straw. E. W, P. 

Chemical Studies on the White Sugar-beet of Silesia, By 
H. Lepiat (Gompt, rend., 95, 760—763; 851—854).—These papers 
contain the results obtained by the analyses of the roots, stalks, and 
leaves of the beet in different stages of its growth, and the author gives 
an account, first, of the amounts of organic salts of potassium and 
calcium, taken as a whole, in different parts of the plant at different 
stages of vegetation; secondly, of the quantities of these salts in the 
soluble state in the juice, and in the insoluble state in the tissues; 
and, finally, of the condition of that portion of these salts which is 
found in the insoluble state in the tissues. The author discusses also 
to some extent the effect of different soils on the amounts of potassium 
and calcium to be found in the plant. 

In continuation of his researches on this subject, the author has 
analysed the roots, leaves, and stalks of the beet, with especial reference 
to the richness of the roots in sugar. The quantity of sugar found 
appears to be closely connected with the quantity of calcium iu the 
form of organic insoluble salts in all parts of the plant during growth. 

r 2 
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Wlieiiever the richness in sugar decreases, the quantity of organic in¬ 
soluble calcium salts diminishes in all parts of the plant. These 
calcium salts have also an important induence in diminishing the rate 
of decrease of richness with increase of volume of the root. 

The decrease of richness of the root under the influence of increase 
of volume and weight corresponds to a decrease in the quantity of 
calcium carbonate in the immediate neighbourhood of the root. 

The means of diminishing the exhaustion of the soil and conse¬ 
quently the influence of that exhaustion on the richness of the root, 
consists in multiplying the points of contact of the rootlets with the 
soil by increasing the number of roots to a given sui’face of soil—that 
is, by growing the roots more closely together. This corresponds 
with the well-known fact that the yield of sugar is very much in¬ 
creased when the plants are grown close together. 3. H. R. 

Influence Exerted by the Weight of Potato ^^Sets,” By 
Tobi&ch (Bied. Gentr,, 1882, 759).—To the advantage gained by using 
heavy sets there is a limit beyond which the increase of yield is less 
than the weight of the sets employed; moreover, the number of 
diseased tubers increases writh incr-eased size of the sets. 

E. W. P. 

Ajcnount of Gluten in Wheat. By Sttjmpf (Bied, Centr., 1882, 
786).—The best German and American summer wheats contain 
24 per cent, of gluten; South Russian, 4*5 per cent.; Californian and 
Australian 23—24 per cent. Russian wheat is mixed with starchy 
English wheat, and sold under the name of “ Mixed Danzig Wheat.” 

E. W. P, 

Albuminoid and Non-albuminoid Nitrogen Compounds of 
certain Vegetables. By 0. Bohmer (Landw. VermGlbs.-Stat.^ 28, 
247—262).—The vegetables examined were those ordinarily used for 
human food; they were grown in the garden of the Experimental 
Station at Munster, and cut and dried when fit for use. The samples 
were analysed with regard to total nitrogen, fibre, ash, &c.: the 
amount of total nitrogen varied fi*om 1*9 in caiTots, to 5*57 i)er cent, 
in broad beans, but ranged in aU cases, except the former, bet\veen 
4 and 5*5 per cent.: the percentage of water varied from 4'3 in the 
trufSe to 9G in asparagus. 

In splitting up the nitrogenous bodies into their various groups, the 
method of Stutzer was employed, together with precipitation by lead 
hydroxide, and the method by difference. Concordant results were 
obtained by all three methods. The ammonia was determined by 
means of milk of lime, as recommended by Schloesing and modified by 
Schulze and Emmerling, and estimated as platinochloride. To sepa¬ 
rate and determine the quantities of amido-acids and acid amides, the 
albuminoids were precipitated wdth cupric hydroxide, and the filtrate 
was concentrated and divided into three equjd parts, the first of which 
was treated at once with hypobromite, and the second after two hours’ 
boiling with hydrochloric acid and neutralisation: the difference of 
the two gave the nitrogen of the carboxyl-groups, i.e,, of the amido- 
acid amides. The third portion, after being boiled first with hydro¬ 
chloric acid and then with potash to drive off ammonia, was used for 
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tbe determination of the pnre amido-acids bj means of nitrons acid, 
the nitric oxide formed being absorbed by a strong solution of per¬ 
manganate. 

As the following table shows, the above determinations do not 
exhaust the total quantity of nitrogen present; the remainder was 
found not to belong, in any consideiable quantity, to the peptone- 
group, but must be classed under the heading of peptoid bodies, sub¬ 
stances which have a position intermediate between peptones and the 
crystalline final decomposition-products of albumin. 

The appended table gives the percentages in the dried substance:— 




Nas 


N as amido- 

N as 


Total 

albumi- 

Nas 

acid 

amido- 


nitrogen. 

noicls. 

ISTHs. 

amide. 

acid. 

Spinach. 

.. 4-56 

3-51 

0-021 

0-123 

0-068 

Peas . 

.. 4-69 

3-56 

0-020 

0-052 

0-361 

Beans... 

.. 5-57 

4-39 

0-013 

0-027 

0-059 

ALsparagus. 

.. 413 

3-33 

P 

— 

— 

Lettuce. 

.. 4-85 

2-97 

0-024 

0-155 

0T54 

Carrot. 

.. 1-91 

1-57 

0-006 

0-013 

0T42 

Turnip-cabbage.. 

.. 4'G4 

2-05 

0-018 

0-151 

0 231 

Cauliflower .... 

.. 511 

2-60 

0-017 

0-104 

0*566 

French beans.... 

.. 4-32 

2-67 

0-010 

0-061 

0*442 

Mushrooms. 

.. 4-68 

3-34 

0-011 

0-092 

0*416 

Truffles . 

.. 4-50 

3-63 

0-008 

0-072 

0*202 


J. K. 0, 


Fertility of a Soil as Dependent on the Action of Worms. 
By Hexsln {Biecl, Gentr., 1882, 723—727).—A portion of this 
paper is devoted to a short account of the work ot others on the 
action of worms in the soil; the analyses of “worm earth’* as com¬ 
pared with that of ordinary soil are given, and from these analyses 
it is evident that the composition of worm earth is not far removed 
from that of ordinary leaf mould. That the ordinary earthworm 
{Limhricm iprrestiis) eats earth is undoubted, but it does so only for 
the purposes of forming its burrow, whilst for the puiposes of 
nourishment it feeds on decayed vegetable matter. By its varied 
actions the worm causes an even distribution of natural manurial 
matter through the soil; by removing leaves and other loose particles 
fi'om the wind the decay of matter is rendered more rapid, decayed 
matter is distiibuted through the soil, and the subsoil is rendered 
more open for the roots of plants. The worms as a rule live in the 
upper soil, descending only during very cold weather. The passages 
left by worms are of importance to rootlets, for there they always find 
moisture and an atmosphere rich in carbonic anhydride, and even 
duiing winter there is always moisture to be found in these passages, 
for moisture rising from below and unable to pass away from the 
surface owing to its frozen condition, is condensed like dew on tbe 
rootlets. E. W. P. 


Effect on the Fertility of the Soil produced by Covering 
it with Farmyard Manure. By E. Wollxy {Bkd. Centr., 1882, 
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735—738).—A not unimportant effect produced loy spreading dung 
on a field is that the soil is kepb warmer in winter and cooler in 
summer, and this action is intensified by a larger amount of enclosed 
air, as in the case of straw, which shelters the ground more than well- 
rotted dung. Again, this covering of manure lowers the evaporation 
of water, which results in a higher percentage of moisture in the 
soil, and a consequent increase in the amount of drainage-water. 
These actions are not always of use, so much depending on the 
character of the soil. Clover, sainfoin, and lucerne are all benefited 
by shelter, and are enabled to start growing earlier in the spring. 
But if a soil, such as clay, is highly retentive of moisture, then the 
quantity of water retained is too great, and the crops suffer in con¬ 
sequence, Fuither, close heavy soils which are benefited by frost, 
whereby they are lightened, remain heavy, and if the field is on a 
hill-side, and soaked with water, heavy rains will wash away 
all nourishment. The covering of manure raises the percentage of 
drainage-water running from light soils, and thus there is a loss of plant 
food ; but on soils of medium texture this method of application 
cannot be too strongly recommended, and no loss of ammonia will 
occur, except perhaps during the very hottest weather. 

E. W. P. 

Manuring Sugar-beet with Dung. By Beseleb (Bied. Centr., 
1882, 784).—Sheep-dung must not be applied alone, for the high per¬ 
centage of nitrogen and potash is detrimental to the quality of the 
sugar-beet. Cow-dung must be applied in the late summer or autumn, 
and allowed to lie some time before ploughing in; thus the roots ob¬ 
tain the nitrates in the early stage of growth, for if nitrates are 
applied in the later stage the yield of sugar is reduced. 

E. W. P. 

Manuring Alpine Meadows. By M. IIarcker (Bled. Ceutr., 
1882, 780).—Meadows in the Alps are generally manured with liquid 
manure, fai'myard manure mixed with water, also with &uj)erphos- 
phate. In East Switzerland, no potash is added to the superphos¬ 
phate, but in Western Switzerland, where the soil is more chalky, 
potash is added. The result of such manuring is that the hay crop is 
at least three weeks earlier than on the unmanured meadows ; a second 
crop may also be taken. Observations have shown that the presence 
of chalk is necessary for the satisfactory action of potash, and that the 
atmospheric ammonia absorbed by the salts of potash is converted into 
nitraies by the agency of the lime, whilst nitrification does not occur 
when lime is absent. These facts account for the unsatisfactory 
results obtained when potash is added to unmarled sandy soils. 

E. W. P. 

Employment of Peat as Litter. By A. LennjS (Bied. Centr,, 
1882, 785).—The following is the analysis of horse manure when 
peat was used as litter instead of straw. The nse of the latter is the 
more expensive of the two. 
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In 1000 parts. Peat manure. Stra^r manure. 

P 2 O 5 . 2*23 1*18 

K 2 O . 4%37 4*50 

N . G '06 3-90 

H 2 O . 705-81 750-00- 

K W. P. 


Transformation of Blood into a Solid and Inodorous 
Manure by Means of a new Ferric Sulphate. By P. Dela- 
CHAELONNT {Comjpt re'ild,, 95, 841—843).—The author states that by 
use of an acid ferric sulphate haying the composition 

P ®20)3j4SO3,12H2O, 

instead of the neutral sulphate as usually employed, a coagulum is 
obtained from the blood at the ordinary temperature, which loses half 
its water by simple drainage, whilst the remaining water can he 
expelled to a great extent by hydraulic pressure. Great expense is 
thus saved, as far less evaporation is necessary. The sulphate m ques¬ 
tion can easily be obtained by oxidising ferrous sulphate with nitric 
acid, sufficient sulphuric acid having been added to make up the 
quantity required for an acid sulphate of the above composition. On 
concentrating the solution sufficiently, the salt crystallises out 

E. H. R. 


Analytical Chemistry. 


Use of Bipbenylamine and Aniline in Qualitative Analysis, 
By 0 . Laar (Ber., 15, 2086—2090).—The author recommends di- 
phenylamine in preference to aniline as a qualitative reagent for 
detecting (more especially) chloric acid. A solution of the base in 
concentrated sulphuric acid gives with dilute chloric acid a beautiful 
blue coloration. The author tinds, however, that other oxidising agents 
give a similar colour. E. H. R. 

Sauer^s Method of Estimating Sulphur, and some Modifi¬ 
cations of it. By W. G. Mixter (filiem, Keios, 46, 217).—Sauer’s 
method of burning the compound in oxygen and oxidising the sulphu¬ 
rous anhydride by bromine is liable to error, l^y reason of the uncon¬ 
densed fumes of sulphuric acid which are lost j these may, however, 
be retained, and the amount estimated, by passing the mixed gases into 
a large empty flask, when the fumes remain at the bottom and slowly 
condense. A hydrochloric acid solution of bromine is found to be no 
better than bromine-water as an oxidiser, and as there is a consider¬ 
able loss of bromine if the mixed gases pass through saturated bro¬ 
mine-water, an ordinary two-bulb U-tuhe with a constriction at one 
end of the horizontal part just below the bulb is used. By using 
this apparatus a minimum of bromine is lost, and a constant supply 
of it is preserved for the purposes of oxidation. E. W* P. 
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Testing for Barium or Sulphuric Acid. By S. Piok:eriito 
(Cliem. News, 46, 223).—The smallest quantity of barium which can 
be detected is 1 part Ba in 833,000 parts HaO; the reaction is uot 
rendered more delicate by the use of alkaline ammonium sulphate. 
The light should fall vertically, there being a black background, 
allowing the light to fall on a portion only of the liquid. 

B. W. P. 

Estimation of Sulphuric Acid in Presence of Alkaline Chlo¬ 
rides. By B, Schulze (Lcmdw, Versuchs^Stat, 28, 161—165).—The 
influence of nitrates on the precipitation of barium sulphate has 
already been studied by Fresenius, and he recommends warming the 
ignited precipitate with hydrochloric acid and washing with hot 
water. After filtration, the filtrate is evaporated to dryness to sepa¬ 
rate dissolved barium sulphate, the latter added to the rest of the 
precipitate, and the whole weighed. By this means, the nitrates are 
removed, but he does not enter into the question as to whether chlo¬ 
rides are also to be found in the precipitate. In the estimation of 
sulphur in organic substances by fusion with potash and saltpetre, 
excess of alkaline salts is always present: when they are in the form of 
nitrates, the precipitated barium sulphate will have to be purified by the 
above method; the author, however, prefers to convert the nitrates into 
chlorides by heating to dryness with hydrochloric acid. Upon re-dissolv¬ 
ing and filtering, the sulphuric acid is precipitated by a little barium 
chloride, and the precipitate after filtration ignited alone, and finally 
with sulphuric acid, and weighed in the usual manner. A precipitate 
obtained this way was treated with a few drops of hydrochloric acid, 
and then with boiling water, and filtered. The filtrate showed quite a 
strong sulphuric acid reaction w'ith barium chloride, which could only 
have arisen from the presence of alkaline sulphates in the precipitate, 
and was of course due onginally to the co-precipitation of alkaline 
chlorides. In general, about 3 per cent, of the original precipitate 
was removed in this manner. To ascertain whether barium sulphate 
was also removed in any quantity by this process, so as to necessitate 
the evaporation of the wash-water, as in Fresenius's method, further 
portions were treated two or three times with hydrochloric acid, and 
the change of weight in each case noted. The loss by the second and 
third treatment was however found to be so small th<it it could be 
neglected; but one treatment with acid seems to be essential in all 
cases where excess of alkaline chlorides is present, J. K. 0. 

Estimation of Phosphoric Acid as Magnesium Pyrophos¬ 
phate. By T. S. Gladding (Cheiiu News, 46, 213).—The processes 
at present in use for the estimation of phosphoric acid as magnesium 
phosphate are not suficiently accurate, as an error of even OT per 
cent, in the amount of phosphoric acid can afiect the value of a cargo 
of phosphate to the amount of several pounds. Vaiious modifications 
of the usual magnesium process have been tried, and it has been 
found that the following is the best to employ 

To the solution of phosphate 75 c.c. in volume and strongly ammo- 
niacal, add magnesia mixture from a burette at the rate of one drop per 
second, stirring meanwhile; after the addition of the magnesia, add 
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25 c.c. of strong ammonia, leave the whole at rest for three hours, 
and wash the precipitate with strong ammonia water (1: 3), the im¬ 
portant point being the gradual addition of the magnesia mixture. The 
errors then range from 0*06 per cent, without previous precipitation as 
molybdate to OT per cent, with previous precipitation as molybdate. 

E. W. P. 

Estimation of Phosphoric Acid. By L. Mayee and E. v. 
Schmid (Bied. Centr.^ 1882, 784).—The solution of any superphos¬ 
phate is made according to the usual method, and is then freed from 
silica ; to 50 c.c. of this solution, 5 c.c. ammonia is added until a 
permanent precipitate is formed, and then 50 c.c. of a solution of ammo¬ 
nium citrate (1:1), 25 c.c. of the usual magnesia mixture, and 100 c.c. 
concentrated ammonia solution are to be added. The mixture is to be 
thoroughly stirred every ten minutes, and after three hours filtered, 
the precipitate washed with ammonia water (1 : 3) and ignited. The 
presence of much alumina and lime is detrimental to the results, but 
the addition of 10—15 c.c. strong ammonium chloride solution counter¬ 
acts the influence of the alumina; to remove the lime, the imperfectly 
washed precipitate is to be dissolved in a little dilute hydi’ochloric 
acid, and reprecipitated by 3U c.c. citrate, a few drops of magnesia 
mixture, and 60 c.c. ammonia solution. E. W. P. 

Analysis of Potassium Thiocarbonate. By Gtjyot-Dahneoy 
(J. Fliarm, [5], 6, 386—337).—A flask of two litres capacity contain¬ 
ing 100 grams zinc chloride dissolved in a litre of water is fitted 
with a doubly perforated cork. In one perfomtion, a funnel tube is 
inserted which passes to within 1 cm. of the bottom, whilst in the 
other a tube bent at right angles is inserted, and by its means the 
flask is connected with a condenser, to which is attached a receiver 
immersed in ice. The flask is heated to 60° in a water-bath, and the 
potassium thiocarbonate added in small quantities at a time ; a brisk 
efEervescence takes place with evolution of carbon bisulphide, all 
effervescence is allowed to cease before a fresh quantity of the thio¬ 
carbonate is added. When all the thiocarbonate is added, the distilla¬ 
tion is continued until all the carbon bisulphide has passed over to the 
receiver. Ei»om its weight the quantity of thiocarbonate present is 
obtained : the weight of the zinc sulphide gives the proportion of 
other substances. 

Instead of using a water-bath for heating the flask, the author 
prefers to suspend the flask by means of a cord over a flame, whereby 
it is sheltered from the chance of breakage, and allows the flask to he 
gently shaken without disturbing the apparatus, and thus to prevent 
bumping. L. T. O’S. 

Normal Solutions for the Volumetric Estimation of Iron. 
By B. Beitton (Ghem. Gentr,^ 1882, 733).—The author has examined 
a number of specimens of iron, such as are generally used for 
standardising, and found them much more impure than is generally 
supposed. The average percentage of iron found in a number of 
pianoforte wires was 98'76. The purest sample of bar iron from 
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Norway and Sweden contained, however, 99*6 per cent, iron. Iron 
salts were found to be still less trustworthy than metallic iron. 

A. K. M. 

Sources of Error in Estimating Iron in Ores by the Stannous 
Chloride Method. By K. Fohb (Bingl. pohjt. 246, 236).— 
According to the author veiy appreciable quantities of ferric chloride 
are volatilised and lost whilst an iron ore is being heated with hydro¬ 
chloric acid, especially when the operation is conducted in an open 
vessel. In the case of some ores, this source of error is, however, 
counterbalanced by another error, due to the presence of manganese 
dioxide. In this case, the liberated chlorine remains to a slight extent 
in solution, and may therefore make up for the loss of ferric chloride. 

A. K. M. 

Volumetric Estimation of Peroxides. By W. Diehl (Bingl. 
polijt. 246, 196—200).—The author has made direct comparisons 
between Bunsen’s method of distilling the peroxide with hydrochloric 
acid, passing the liberated chlorine into solution of potassium iodide, 
&c., and Mohr’s modification, according to which the peroxide is 
digested with the hydrochloric acid and potassium iodide. He has 
also tried the effect of substituting other acids for hydrochloric acid. 
The substances experimented with are potassium dichromate, the two 
oxides of manganese, MuaOi and Mn02, and lead dioxide. His results 
show that the more simple method of Mohr can be relied on, and 
that in some cases other acids can be employed in place of hydro- 
chloiic acid. The same results are obtained with potassium dichro¬ 
mate, whether hydrochloric or oxalic acid is used, but with the 
oxides of manganese the latter acid cannot be employed. Acetic acid 
can be used in the case of manganese dioxide, and with advantaoe 
also in tliat of lead dioxide. The author also finds that the presence 
of iron does not interfere in estimating the available oxygen in pyro- 
lusite by this method. A. K. M. 

A Colour-method for the Estimation of Manganese, By A. 

Lbuebuhr (Cheni. Gentr.y 1882, 733).—This method depends on the 
conversion of manganese into permanganate, and is recommended by 
Goetz for the estimation of that metal in ii*on and steel. He dissolves 
0*2 gram of the iron to be tested in nitric acid, and dilutes with dis¬ 
tilled water to 100 c.c. To 10 c.c. of this solution 2 c.c. of nitric acid 
are added, the mixture heated to boiling, and then well shaken with 
an excess of lead dioxide. After again warming, the liquid is allowed 
to cool and is filtered through asbestos into a burette. Potassium 
permanganate solution of known strength is poured into a similar 
burette, and water added until the same tint is obtained as in the first 
burette. The strength of the solution is calculated from the amount 
of dilution necessary. A. M. 

Hasweirs Method for the Volumetric Estimation of Mercury. 
By H. V. JiipTNER (CJiem. Gentr., 1882, 727).—To a solution contain¬ 
ing mercuric chloride, standard solution of ferrous sulphate, acidulated 
with sulphuric acid, is added in excess. The solution is then made 
strongly alkaline with potash, and afterwards acidulated with a con- 
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siderable excess of LydrocMoric acid. On well shaking, the precipi¬ 
tate of mercurous chloride becomes quite wliite. The excess of ferrous 
salt in the solution is next oxidised by standard permanganate, and 
on then adding a few drops of stannic chloride solution and a further 
quantity of permanganate, the mercurous chloride becomes converted 
into mercuric chloride, the disappearance of the precipitate indicating 
the completion of the reaction. Each molecule of permanganate, 
added after oxidation of the excess of ferrous sulphate, coiTesponds 
with 1 atom of mercury. A. K. M. 

Separation of Silver from Alloys. By Solthien {Arch, Fltarm. 
[3], 20, 201).—The author simplifies the process published by him in 
this Journal, 1880. The alloy is dissolved in the minimum quantity 
of crude nitric acid, and then decomposed by a strong excess of ammo¬ 
nia ; in this liquid placed in cylinders is suspended strips of copper, 
upon which the silver will be deposited. E. "W. P. 

Use of Oxalic Acid as a Test for Arsenites in Alkaline Salts. 
By C, Patuocillard (Tharm, /. Trans, [3], 13, 3G2).—An answer to 
a paper in this Journal by Naylor and Braithwaite, who affirmed 
that, contrary to the statement of the author, oxalic acid does not 
reduce arsenic acid. The author repeats his statement made in 18^4, 
that oxalic acid does reduce arsenic acid in combination, and the more 
completely the more neutral the combination. In the original paper 
the uncombined acid was not referred to. E. W. P. 

Detection of Iodoform, Naphthol, and Chloroform in the 
Plnids and Organs of the Animal Body. By S. Lijstgarten 
{Mvnatsh. Chem., 3, 715—722).—Iodoform and naphthol being now 
used, as well as chloroform, in medical practice, it becomes a matter 
of importance to be able to detect them in animal fluids and organs. 

1. Iodoform ,—The recognition of this substance by its salfron-like 
smell, and its peculiar crystallisation in six-rayod stellate groups, 
being often greatly hindered by the presence of other compounds 
occurring in animal liquids, the author directs attention to a new 
reaction not open to this objection. When iodoform is added by small 
quantities to a solution of phenol (20 grams) and sodium hydi'oxide 
(40 grains) in 70 c.c. water, healed on the water-bath or to 120° in a 
paraffin-bath, it quickly dissolves and colours the liquid red; and if 
the heating he continued till about 60 g. iodoform have been dis¬ 
solved—which takes several days at the heat of the water-bath, or a 
shorter time in the paraffin-bath, and the solution be then acidulated 
with hydrochloric acid and distilled with steam—the excess of phenol 
will pass over, probably together with salicylic and parabenzoic 
aldehydes, while in the flask there will remain a resin, soft and black- 
brown while warm, brittle and red-brown after cooling. This resin 
dissolves easily in alcohol, with yellowish, and in alkalis with a fine 
crimson colour, which disappears on adding a slight excess of acid, 
but reappears on neutralisation; the alkaline solution is coloured 
dark-red by potassium ferrocyanide. The product of the above reac¬ 
tion, like that resulting from the action of an alkaline pheuate on 
chlorofoim, doubtless consists of rosolio acid and allied bodies. To 
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exMbit the reaction on a small scale, an alkali phenate is placed at the 
bottom of a short test-tube, in very small quantity only, because the 
brown colour which these salts acquire when heated, would mask 
any shght red coloration that might afterwards be developed. An 
alcoholic solution (1—3 drops) of iodoform is then added, and the 
mixture is cautiously heated over a small flame; whereupon, after a 
few seconds, there appears at the bottom of the tube a red deposit, 
which dissolves with crimson colour in a few drops of dilute alcohol. 

To detect iodoform in urine by this reaction, the liquid is distilled 
with steam till about 50 c.c. has passed over, and the distillate, mixed 
with a small quantity of potash-ley, is shaken with ether in a tap- 
funnel; the ethereal extract is evaporated to dryness; the residue 
treated with absolute alcohol; and the alcohoHc solution tested with 
phenol as above. 

For detection in blood, the liquid, diluted with 2 vols. water, is 
made alkaline and distilled with steam, and the distillate is treated in 
the manner just described, excepting that the ethereal extract sepa¬ 
rated from the aqueous alkaline solution is mixed with a little sulphuric 
acid to neutralise any amines that may have passed over in the dis¬ 
tillation. The smallest quantity of iodoform that can thus be detected 
in blood is 4—5 mgrms. 

In the reaction above described, the phenol may be replaced by 
resorcinol, but not by quinol or catechol. 

2. JSfapJitJiol .—When chlorofoi’m is added to a solution of a- or 
^-naphthol in strong potash-ley, and the liquid is heated to about 50°, 
a fine Prussian-blue colour is developed, changing, in contact with the 
air, into blue-green, green, green-brown, and finally brown. The 
same reaction is produced by crystals of chloral hydrate, which, in 
presence of the alkali, is converted into formic acid and chlox’oform. 
To detect naphthol in urine by this reaction, the liquid is acidulated 
with hydrochloric acid and distilled with steam till about half has 
passed over; the distillate is shaken with ether; the ether evaporated; 
and the residue, dissolved in potash, is tested for naphthol as above. 
As, however, the alkaline solution is always brownish, the coloui* pro¬ 
duced on adding the chloroform inclines more or less to green. The 
residue in the retort may also be tested for naphthol in a similar 
manner; but as its ether solution is always stx^ougly coloured, it is 
necessary to evaporate this solution to dryness, dissolve the residue in 
alcohol, decolorise with animal chai'coal, warm, filter, evaporate the 
filtrate to dryness, and test the residue as above. 

3, Ghlorojorm ,—This compound may be detected in animal fluids 

exactly in the manner just described, with addition of naphthol 
instead of ohlorofonu to the alkaline solution. H. W. 

_ Reducing Power of Grape-sugar for Alkaline Copper Solu¬ 
tions, By F, Allien (Ohem. Centr,, 1882, ?31).—Soxhlet and others 
have shown that the power of grape-sugar to reduce Fehling’s 
copper solution is not constant, but varies under different conditions. 
The author has examined the method described by Degener (Abstr., 
1882, 104), but finds it open to the same objection as Fehling’s 
method, A. K, 
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Amount of Extract in Wines (Tyrolese). By E. Mach and 
C. PoRTELE (Bied. Centr., 1882, 773—775).—In tMn sour wines, 0*1 per 
cent, sugar is perceptible by the taste, and in some cases as little as 
0*05 per cent, can be detected. The factors influencing the per¬ 
centage of extractive matter are many: continued dryness lowers 
extract and acidity; old wines are poorer in exti*act than new; as the 
quality of a red wine rises so does the percentage of extract, reaching 
even higher than 4 per cent. The lowest observed (but there may be 
lower) percentage of extract in pure white wine was 1*42 per cent.; 
in red, 1*76 per cent. E. W. P. 

Rapid Method of Estimating Salicylic Acid in Wines, Sac. 
By A, E/EMONt (Gompt. rend., 95, 786—788).—The author prepares a 
solution of salicylic acid to serve as a standard of comparison. 50 c.c. 
of a liquid analogous to that to be tested are taken, and into it is 
introduced the maximum amount of salicylic acid allowed by law. This 
is then shaken several times with 50 c.c. of ether, and the whole left 
at rest for a time. 25 c.c. of the ethereal solution are then taken and 
evaporated at a temperature below its boiling point in the presence of 
10 c.c. of water, so that the latter dissolves the salicylic acid from the 
ether as it volatilises. The 10 c.c. of water are then made up to 
25 C.C., and the liquid thus prepared is used as a standard of com¬ 
parison. 

In testing a wine, for example, 10 c.c. are treated with 10 c.c. 
of ether. 5 c.c. of the ethereal solution are then evaporated, as 
described above, with 1 c.c. of water, which is then made up to 5 c.c. 
This is placed with the wash-water in a glass vessel of 30 c.e. capacity 
and of 15 mm. internal diameter, the standard liquid being placed in 
an exactly similar vessel. A solution of ferric chloride, containing 
10 grams to the litre, is then added drop by drop to both vessels, until 
the colour no longer deepens (three or four di*ops usually suflSice). 
The comparison of the depth of tint is sufficient to decide whether 
the liquid tested contains more or less salicylic acid than the standard. 

It is always advisable to take as a standard of comparison a Liquid 
similar to that to be tested. The method is applicable, without modi** 
fication, to fruits and syrups. E. H. R. 

Occtirrence of Myronic Acid and Estimation of the Cor¬ 
responding Mustard Oil in the Seeds of OrucifereB and in 
Oil-cakes. By Y. Dircks (Landw. Versiiohs.-Stai., 28, 179—200).— 
The amount of mustard oil is determined by oxidation with alkaline 
solution of permanganate, and precipitation with barium chloride. 
Test experiments were made with mustard oil, which was in some 
cases directly oxidised, and in others distilled into the oxidising solu¬ 
tion. In the former method, a weighed quantity of oil was introduced 
into a thick flask with excess of alkaline permanganate solution, the 
flask sealed up, thoroughly shaken, and heated for some time on a 
water-bath, until the green colour had disappeared, and it was again 
red. It was then opened, the contents evaporated to dryness, and 
taken up with hydrochloric acid, again evaporated, dissolved, and pre¬ 
cipitated hot with barium chloride. Comparative experiments with 
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nitric acid as oxidisins^ agent vi-ere fairly satisfactory. In ttie dis¬ 
tillation method the oil was weighed out into a tubulated retort con¬ 
nected with a condensing apparatus and receiver with a doubly-bored 
cork, into the other bore of which a Will-Varrentrapp nitrogen appa¬ 
ratus bent at right angles was passed, connected at its other end with 
another of the same, and the whole apparatus communicated with an 
air-pump. The receiver and nitrogen bulbs were filled with perman¬ 
ganate solution, and after the oil was distilled over, were treated as 
before. Experiments showed that the sulphur determinations were 
rather too low; and this the author thinks is due to the excess of 
alkaline chlorides present, in which, as some test experiments show, 
barium sulphate is slightly soluble,0*025 gramKCl and 0*175 gramHaCl 
representing about 5*5 mgrms. BaS 04 . 

The mustard oil was determined by this method in cake and seeds 
of black mustard and rape, and in the seeds of Sinfcpis arvensis. The 
finely-powdered substance w'as mixed with ten times its weight of 
water, and allowed to stand nine hours at 50°, this being necessary 
to allow of the easy distillation of the oil. It was then steam- 
distilled, a current of air being drawn through at the same time to 
ensure thorough mixture, the sulphuric acid being estimated as 
before. By observing these precautions, constant and trustworthy 
results may be obtained. The thorough stirring of the contents of the 
retort is absolutely essential to expel the whole of the oil, and this is 
best done by a tube stopped up at the end and perforated with small 
holes, so that the current of air is well divided in passing through the 
liquid. The amount of fat present and the relative quantities of sub¬ 
stance and water do not seem to have any effect. The following 
percentage quantities of mustard oil were found: Black mustard seed¬ 
cake, 1*39; rape seed from 0*018 to 0*037; rape seed cake, 0*020 to 
0*109 ; yellow mustard seed cake, 0*018; turnip seed, 0*038; seeds of 
Sinapis arvetisis, 0*006. In the case of I’ape seed cake, the quantity of 
oil decreases apparently with the age of the cake. Whether this is 
due to a decomposition of the myrosin or of the ferment, the author is 
still engaged in determining. As the seeds of the wild plant Sin apsis 
arvensis are used for adulterating rape seed, and as the former contain 
scarcely any mustard oil, the amount of the latter in rape seed may be 
almost taken as a standard of purity, if it should be found that the 
amount of oil does not greatly vary in samples from different localities. 

J. K. C. 

Estimation of Milk Pat. By B. Emmerich (Bied, Genfr,, •1882, 
7G2).—Emmerich has compared the gravimetric estimation of milk fat 
with the processes of Soriilet, Hoppe-Seyler, and Feser. Soxhlet’s 
and Hoppe-Seyler’s method gives a difference of 0—0*4 per cent., 
whilst the error of Feser’s optical method is on the average 0*25 per 
cent, too high. E. W. P. 

Analysis of Butter. By A. v. Bastelaer (CJiem, Oentr., 1882, 
731).—A weighed quantity of butter is heated at 100—120°, the loss 
in weight indicating the amount of water present. The fat is then 
extracted by means of benzene, and its amount found on weighing the 
dried residue. This is finally ignited, the loss indicating the casein, and 
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tlie asli the sodium chloride. The presence of oleomargarine can be 
detected by its odour when butter is heated to drive off the water, and 
also by the high percentage of casein due to the admixture of milk. 

A. K. M. 

Butter Testing. By J. Muniee {Chew, Genfr,, 1882, 780).—The 
author has examined a number of different sorts of butter in each 
month from October, 1880, to February, 1882. He adopted Eeichert’s 
modification of Hehner’s method, and found that the proportion of 
volatile acids differed from time to time. It was lowest between 
October and January, increased from February to August, and after¬ 
wards again diminished. The author concludes, therefoi’e, that in 
reporting upon a sample of butter it will be necessary to make allow¬ 
ance for the time of year at which the butter was made. 

A. K. IL 

Margarimeter of Leune and Harbulet. By D. Gabel (Died. 
Ceutr., 1882, 766).—This instrument resembles a hydrometer, the 
zero of the instrument being that point to which it sinks when floating 
in butter heated by the vapour from boiling water; the other degrees 
are supposed to indicate the percentages of added fats; the results 
obtained by its use are very untrustworthy, for in one case it indi¬ 
cated 20 per cent, of foreign fats present in perfectly pure butter, 
moreover, a very slight variation in the temperature greatly affects the 
readings. E. W. P. 

Albumin from Urine, coagulated by Nitric Acid and soluble 
in Alcohol. By L. Garniee (/. Fliarm, [5], 6, 339—840).—In ex¬ 
amining for albumin the urine of persons to whom turpentine and 
balsams have been administered, it has been shown that nitric acid 
precipitates resins soluble in alcohol simultaneously with the albumin. 
In two cases of nephritis, the urine treated by Heller’s process gave 
precipitates soluble in alcohol, although the patients had not taken 
turpentine or balsams. The reactions of the urines are as follows: 
The albumin is coagulated by boiling alcohol, nitric acid, trinitro- 
phenol, and gives a red colour with Mllon’s x'eagent, hut the precipi¬ 
tate with nitric acid is soluble in alcohol. It is necessary, therefore, 
to avoid confounding such precipitates with resinous matters. 

L. T. O’S. 

Estimation of Humus in Soils. By G. (Landw, YersucJis- 
28, 229—245).—Of the three methods usually employed for 
the estimation of humus, namely, loss on ignition, oxidation with 
chromic acid, and combustion with cupric oxide, the intermediate one 
is usually preferred, as being both rapid and safe. Latei* investigations, 
however, by Warington and Peake (this Journal, p. 617) have shown 
that lower results are obtained by oxidation with chromic acid than 
by ordinary combustion; the author was able to put this to the test 
in a long series of experiments. In employing the chromic acid 
method, the proportions given by Wolff were strictly followed out, 
and the carbonic anhydride was absorbed in a Pettenkofer’s appa¬ 
ratus. For combustion, the weighed quantity of soil was treated with 
a dilute solution of phosphoric acid, and dried over a water-bath; it 
was then powdered, mixed with cupric oxide, and transferred to a 
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combustion-tube open at both ends. The products of combustion 
were first passed through a Fresenius’ drying tube, with moist wad¬ 
ding at the top, which was found quite sufficient for absorbing any 
oxides of nitrogen which might be formed: the carbonic anhydride 
being absorbed by a Pettenkofer apparatus. Samples of 40 different 
soils were analysed by both methods, as well as by loss on igni¬ 
tion, and the conclusions of Warington and Peake were confirmed; 
oxidation by chromic acid giving on the average only 84 per cent, of 
the carbonic anhydinde yielded by combustion, the extreme limits 
being 96 and 64 per cent. 

In nearly all the experiments, the estimation of humus by loss on 
igrnition gave results very much too high, the only exceptions being in 
the cases of moor and certain sandy soils. 

The deficit in carbon exhibited by the chromic acid method is 
attributable to two causes : either there are certain compounds in soil 
not attacked by chromic acid, or else the whole of their carbon cannot 
be converted into its ultimate oxidation-product. Experiments were 
therefore made with certain substances, of which presumably the 
humus is compounded, such as fibre, roots, &c.; the fibre was found 
to be fully oxidised, but not the roots; hnmic acid yielded 91 per 
cent, of its carbon by this method, bnt in this case the formation of 
8 per cent, of acetic acid was observed, as well as the production of a 
higher carbon acid. In the insoluble residue also, a small proportion 
of unattacked carbon was found, which probably had existed in the 
form of brown coal. J. K. 0. 


Technical Chemistry. 


Absorption and Utilisation of the Snlphurons Anhydride 
contained in Furnace Gases. (DimjL pohjt J,, 246, 228—236.) 
—According to Hasenclever, snlphurous anhydride and tlie vapours of 
sulphuiic acid can be removed from a mixture of gases by sulphuric 
acid. Precht recommends cooling the gases to about 100°, and then 
passing them over moistened magnesium hydroxide previously mixed 
with 1 to 2 per cent. coal. The product consisting princq^ally of 
magnesium sulphite is then heated, and the evolved sulphurous anhy¬ 
dride is used for the manufacture of sulphuiic acid. The addition of 
the coal is to help the decomposition of a small quantity of sulphate 
^ which is formed on igniting the sulphite. Alummium hydroxide can be 
substituted for magnesium hydroxide, but works more slowly. Schnabel 
employs zinc oxide and basic zinc carbonate for absorbing sulphurous 
anhychdde. The zinc oxide must he kept continually moistened with 
water to prevent its becoming coated with a layer of sulphite. As in 
Precht's method, coal must be mixed with the zinc oxide, so that after 
a time the latter becomes contaminated with a very appreciable 
lOnount of ash. In order to remove this, the mixture is again exposed 
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to furnace gases and the resulting zinc sulphite separated from the 
ash by solution in water. The solution is used instead of water for 
moistening the zinc oxide in the next operation. Fleitmann passes 
the furnace gases together with ait* through a furnace containing a 
mixture of oxide of iron and coal; ferrous sulphide being produced by 
the reducing action of the latter. 

According to Kosmann’s method, the gases are submitted to the 
action of steam and water, by which a part of the sulphurous 
anhydride becomes oxidised and converted into sulphuric acid. The 
remaining sulphurous anhydride is then decomposed by a solution of 
hydrogen calcium sulphide, thus;— 

5 SO 2 4- 2H20aSs + 2 H 2 O = 7S 4- 

A. K. M. 

Antiseptics. By A. Mayer (P/ed. Centr., 1882, 777).—Stuttgart 

preservative salt’’ consists of a mixture of 2 parts boric acid and 3 of 
sodium chloride. Septon,” to preserve cheese from mould, &c., is 
only a mixture of equal parts of acetic acid and water. Glacialin salt 
mixture” and ** glacialin rose-extract” are both mixtures of boric acid 
with borax, the second mixture being intended to preserve meat 
without altering its colour. E. W. P. 

Disinfectants. By R. Koch (Che^n, Centr,, 1882, 509—512).-— 
The mode of action of individual disinfectants has not been sufficiently 
investigated, because of our incomplete knowledge of the infectious 
matter. An effi^cieut disinfectaui ought, iu the author’s opinion, to kill 
all living organisms and render ail germs innoxious within twenty-four 
hours. To test a disinfectant thoroughly, its action must be tried on 
all disease-producing matter, and under conditions exactly similar to 
those in which it is used in practice. Thus a disinfectant which does 
not kill fungi would be of no use in contagious skin diseases, whilst 
one which did not destroy bacteria would be inefficient in diseases 
caused by these organisms. The author has investigated the action of 
disinfectants on bacteria. In these experiments, he has taken gr< at 
care in the cultivation of bacteria, selecting those which are seldom 
found in the air. Experiments on the development of bacteria were 
made on solid nutritious substances. The chief points observed are— 
1. If all the organisms are killed. For this it is sufficient to note the 
action on the most persistent, viz., the bacilli spores. 2, The facility 
with which the development of micro-organisms in favourable nutri¬ 
tive solutions is prevented. 

Carlalio acid is almost without action on spores of Anthrax hacilli^ 
e.g., the bacilli spores retained their vitality after being iBve days in a 
2 per cent, solntion, and in another experiment 15 days in a 1 per 
cent. It is, however, destructive to the living micro-organism, for 
1 gram of pure carbolic acid can completely prevent the development 
of Anthrax LacilU in 850 c.c. of a nutritive solution, and even shows a 
marked effect in 1250 grams. Its action on other bacteria is less 
marked Carbolic acid in the form of vapour does not afEect the 
germinating power of bacilli spores at the ordinary temperature, even 
after being in contact with them 1-| months; bnt at 55^, in half an 
hour many of the spores are destroyed, in three hours scarcely any 
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germinating power is discernible, whilst after five or six hours their 
destruction is complete. Raising the temperature does not increase 
the activity- Carbolic acid vapour can only be conveniently used for 
small objects. 

The above results are obtained with aqueous solutions of carbolic 
acid. Solutions in oil or alcohol do not show any antiseptic proper¬ 
ties ; this is also the case with other disinfectants, e.g,, salicylic acid, 
thymol, &c., except when they are used with substances containing 
water, such as flesh, <&o., when some of the disinfectant becomes active. 

Sulphurous acid, either alone or mixed with water or steam, does not 
disinfect dry objects. If, on the other hand, the object is first 
moistened with sulphurous acid and then treated, brisk action is 
observed; it does not, however, destroy all germs. Its disinfecting 
action is thus uncertain, and is not to be depended on. 

Amongst many others, zinc chloride and glycerol are proved to be 
without effect. In fact the only effective disinfectants (see above) 
besides chlorine, 'bromine, and iodine, are corrodve sublimate, osmic acid, 
and potassium permanganate. The last-mentioned only acts in strong 
solutions (5 per cent). Bromine and osmic acid are too expensive. 
Corrosive sublimate is very poisonous; its action, however, is so very 
quick that it could be used for solid substances, which could then be 
washed well with water. 

Substances effective in cheching the gemination of spores are corrosive 
sublimate, some essential oils, thymol, and amyl alcohol. 

D. A. L. 

Effect of the Presence of Sheet Zinc in Boilers, and a 
Method for Preventing Explosions. By TrIive (Compt, rend,, 95, 
-522—524).—When sheet zinc is placed in iron boilers, galvanic action 
is set up, and the water is slowly hut continually decomposed. The 
oxide of zinc which is formed neutralises the fatty acids in the feed 
vater, producing zinc soaps, which surround the boiler tubes and 
prevent the adherence of salts deposited by evaporation. The con¬ 
tinuous evolution of hydrogen might be expected to assist ebullition 
snd prevent superheating of the water. Since, however, it sometimes 
seems to fail in producing this effect, the author proposes to inject into 
the w'ater in the boiler a stream of air or a non-oxidising gas, such ns 
cai*bonic anhydride, in order to keep up ebullition and prevent super¬ 
heating, which is undoubtedly the cause of many boiler explosions. 

0. H, B. 

Industrial Value of Crude Alunite. By P. Gtjyot (Compt 
rend., 95, 693—695).—The crystallised portions of the alunite from 
the Tolfa Mines contain as much as 32 per cent, of the base, but the 
average composition of the mineral is— 

AI2O3. SO3. Kp, HoO. Fe. SiO«. 

27*60 29*74 7*55 11*20 1*20 22*71 = 100*00 

When the mineral is gradually broken up, the fine powder is richer 
in alumina and potash than the coarser fragments. In the following 
table of analyses the numbers indicate the degree of fineness, the 
finest powder having the highest number:—• 
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First crushing. 


t -^-^ 

1 . 2 . 3 . 


Calcination. 

. 

1 . 

23*00 

2 . 

37-60 

3. 

41*00 per cent. 

Crude mineraL 




Alumina . 

Potassium sulphate.... 

17-81 

8-40 

25-40 

12-20 

31-00 „ 

15^30 „ 

Ccfdchied mineral. 




Alumina .. 

Potassium sulphate.... 

23-13 

10-91 

40-70 

19-50 

44-90 „ 

22-17 „ 



Second crushing. 


Calcination. 

r~' 

I. 

22*40 

11 . 

24-40 

III. 

33-90 

—\ 

IT. 

34-60 „ 

Crude mineral. 





Alumina. 

Potassium sulphate 

17-80 

8-51 

23-67 

11-95 

31*75 

15*31 

32-29 „ 

15-40 „ 

Calcined mineral. 





Alumina. 

Potassium sulphate 

22-93 

10-92 

81-31 

15-92 

48-04 

23-16 

49-40 „ 
23-56 „ 

C. H. B. 


Giitzkoff’s Process for the Separation of Gold in California. 
(CAe// 2 . Centr., 1882, 608—509.)—The principal materials for separa¬ 
tion are—1. Gold bar, containing 2 parts gold and S parts silver; 
this is granulated before being dissolved. 2. Silver plates with 2 to 
10 per cent, of gold. 3. Silver plates mixed with copper; before dis¬ 
solving, fine silver is added to these to reduce the percentage of 
copper to 12 to 8. 

The alloys are treated with boiling sulphuric acid in covered 
vessels of cast iron (containing 2 to 4 per cent, of phosphorus, so as 
to better i*esist the action of the acid), capable of holding a charge of 
lUO to 150 kilos, of alloy. The pots being partially filled with acid 
(the acid reservoirs are so aiTanged that the pots can be easily filled) 
and boiled, the charge is put in; after 15 minutes the necessary 
additional quantity of acid is added, and the whole boiled for three to 
four hours. The hot liquid is then syphoned off by means of a vacuum 
arrangement into shallow iron tanks, capable of holding five charges, 
in which there is sulphuric acid of 58® B. in the proportion of 0*5 c.m. 
for every 100 kilos, of alloy at 110° C.; here the liquid remains at 
this temperature until clear. The gold remains behind in the pots; 
there is also some deposited along with graphite and lead sulphate in 
the tanks. The hot clear liquid containing silver, copper, and iron 
sulphates is run into vessels and cooled to 30—40° by means of a 
current of water, when silver sulphate crystallises out; the copper sul¬ 
phate is syphoned back into the tank. The silver sulphate crystals 
when drained are ladled into wooden vats lined with lead, having a 
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false bottom with a tap underneath. A hot saturated neutral solution 
of ferrous sulphate is poured over the crystals, and ultimately run 
out by the tap. The copper sulphate is dissolved first; the liquid is 
therefore blue; the silver sulphate is then reduced, the liquid becoming 
brown, and at the end of the operation it is green; the reduction 
occupies 3—^ hours. The liquids are separated; the brown one holds 
in solution 2| per cent, of silver; the (green) ferric solution is treated 
with scrap iron, and is returned to the ferrous sulphate store tank. 
The gases and vapours given off during the dissolving are condensed 
in leaden chambers, towers, and shafts. A figure is necessary for an 
efficient and clear description of the appai*atus employed. 

B. A. L. 

Deplastering of Wines. By Blirez (/. FJiarm. CMm, [5], 6, * 
267—270).—The author confirms the opinions of Calles (Ahstr., 1882, 
1336) on the deplastering of wines, maintaining that from a hygienic 
point of view the deplastering is more injurious than the plastering— 
(1) owing to the use of poisonous barium salts, and (2) because in the 
decomposition of the potassium sulphate by the barium chloride the 
potassium chloride is injurious. L. T. O’S. 

Application of Strontium CMoride in Purifying Syrups. 

By G. Kottmast {Bingt fohjt J., 245, 395).—The juice obtained by 
diffusion or pressure is treated with calcium chloride until the acids 
forming insoluble calcium salts have been precipitated. The filtrate 
is then saturated with lime and again filtered. To the solution a 
sufiicient quantity of strontium cljoride is added, when a further 
separation of acids in the form of insoluble strontium compounds is 
effected. The author recommends to precipitate with calcium chloride 
in the first place, add strontium chloride alter removing the calcium 
precipitate, and finally satui^ate the mixture with lime. Strontium 
chloride may be employed also for the purification of svrups. 

B. B. 

Recovery of Sugar from Molasses by means of Strontium 
Hydroxide. By 0. Scheibler {Bing, folyt 245, 430—433, 
405—469, and 506—508).—The author has recently patented an im¬ 
proved process for the recovery of sugar from molasses by moans of 
strontium hydroxide, according to which molasses is diluted with 
water, the degree of dilution depending on the composition and the 
percentage of sugar contained in the solutions, and mixed with stron¬ 
tium hydroxide in the proportion of 3 mols. to 1 of sugar. The solu¬ 
tion is then heated, and the strontium saccharate separated in the form 
of a heavy sandy precipitate. By diffusing this though warm water 
it splits up into a less basic saccharate and strontium hydroxide. The 
filtrate from the saccharate precipitate contains only from 0*3 to 0*8 
per cent, of sugar. The composition of the saccharate is represented 
by the following formula: 0i2H820n,2Sr0,a!H20. On throwing it 
into water it suffers the following decomposition:— 

3Ci4Hsi{Oii,2SrO,iBHjjO = 4H2Sr02,8H20 -)- 3Ci2B[220xi,2Sr0 4* 

(a5-9)H20. 
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The paper, which is of considerable length, gives full particulars 
relating to the entire method of working, and describes in detail the 
preparation of the strontium hydroxide. D. B. 

Preparation of Brown and White Cellnlose. (JDingl, jpolyt 
245, 520.)—According to Basch and Kirchner, the steamed blocks of 
wood are broken up into pieces of the size of a pea by means of a 
chopping machine; they are then crushed between rollers, and the 
fibres disintegrated in a centrifugal rag-engine. The product thus 
obtained is used for the preparation of pasteboard and coarse kinds of 
paper. B. B. 

Preparation of the Homolognes of Phenol, Naphthol, and 
BesorcinoL (BmgL pohjt J., 246, 201.)—Equivalent quantities of 
a phenol and an alcohol are heated with zinc chloride until two 
layers form, and the oil is then rectified. The reaction takes place 
thus:— 

CeHfi.OH + Et.OH = C6H4Et.OH + H^O. 

A. K, M. 

Becker’s Creaming Process. By W. Fleischmann and R. 
Sachtlebin {Bied. Gentr., 1882, ?70).—The authors find that no 
special advantage is gained by employing the above process, as the 
amount of cream removed is no greater than that obtained by the 
older methods, and moreover it is uncertain and of long duration. 
One advant^e is, however, gained—that the coagulum formed by 
the rennet is not in thick lumps, but in fine flocks, which is the more 
digestible form of casein. E. ‘W’. P. 

Jakobsen’s Testing-clinm. By W. Fleischmaitn and R. Sachtle- 
BEN {Bied. Cenfr., 1882, 763).—The results obtained by the use of 
this apparatus {ilid., 1876, 400, and 1877, 224) are not trustworthy, 
as the percentage of butter yielded falls with the weight of milk ex¬ 
perimented on, and the greatest yield is obtained by the more rapid 
rotation of the apparatus. Sour milk gave the most trustworthy 
results. E. W. P. 

On Creaming. By D. Gabel (Bied. Gentr.^ 1882, 626).—The 
author adheres to his opinion, previously expressed, that it is quite 
unnecessary to cool milk before creaming. E. W. P. 

Preservation of Milk, &c. By Baepe and others (Bied. Oentr.^ 
1882, 627—630).—Barff preserves milk, &c., hy the addition of a 
solution of boroglyceride in water (1 : 20—60). Le Bon employs a 
calcium and sodium compound of boroglyceride. Mayer and Portele 
find that salicylic acid must not be added to milk or butter, as it im¬ 
parts an unpleasant taste. To preserve milk for transport, A. Meyer 
keeps it at 50° by steam for three hours, introducing sodium benzoate 
(0*8 gram per litre), or half as much boric acid with or without sodium 
chloride. He believes the benzoate to be harmless, hut cannot say as 
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mucli for the boric acid, which, however, only costs a sixth as ranch 
as the benzoate. E. W. P. 

Preservation of Milk. By B. Dietzlll (BipcI. Centr., 1882, 789). 
—The method proposed is almost identical with that proposed by 
Scherf (Abstr., 1882, 1016). B. W. P. 

Preservation of Milk. By Busse (Bied, Genh\, 1882, 789).—To 
every litre of milk 1—2 teaspoonfnls of hydrogen peroxide is to be 
added. Butter made from milk containing hydrogen peroxide remains 
for a long time without becoming rancid. E. "W. P. 

Preserved Milk, <&;c. By W. Pletschmann {Bied, Genir., 1882, 
771—773).—In this report from the Experimental Station in Raden, 
the composition of milk is reported as follows:— 

Mornmg. Evening. Mid-day. 

Dry matter .... 11-332—12 852 11*203—12 694 11*376—12*557 
Eat. 2*816— 4*015 2*276— 3*858 2*820— 3*790 

The composition of two samples of Swiss condensed milk without 
added sugar, hut with added benzoic acid, was .—Water, 52*315 ;fat, 
13 090; albumin, 12*130; lactose, 17*434; ash, 2*788; benzoic acid, 
1*740. Loss, 0*503. 

Comparisons of estimation of milk by the gravimetric process with 
those obtained by the use of SoxhlePs method and the lactohutyro- 
meter (SohmogePs modification) yielded good results, hut Alitbelstrass* 
optical method gave results varying between +0*37* and —0 26. 
Pepsin causes casein to separate more rapidly from milk than when 
rennet is used, but there is no perceptible diJfference in the appearance 
of the curds thus formed. E. W. P. 

On Milk. By M. Schrodt and others (Bind. Genfr,, 1882, 625).— 
Schrodt finds that the addition of saltpetre to milk which tastes of 
turnips docs not remove that unpleasantness, as has been stated. 
Lez4 placed milk in contact with several odorous gases, which com¬ 
municated their taste to the milk; ammonia rendered milk gelatinous 
and thick. It occasionally happens that butter during chuming 
appears as a flocculent coagulum. H. Schultze’s analyses show that it 
consists of 12 per cent, water, 11 pel’cent, casein, and 75 per cent, fat; 
the cause is probably the presence of excess of acid in the cream, due 
to carelessness, &c. E. W. P. 

Preservation of Butter. By W. Hagemann (Landw, Versiichs,- 
Stat^ 28, 201—227).—The peculiar smell and taste of rancid batter 
is generally assumed to be due to the presence of free butyric acid, of 
which only a very small quantity is required to give fresh butter 
similar properties to those of rancid. In approaching the question as 
to the origin of the free acid, two theories present themselves : either 
it arises from a butyric fermentation at the expense of the lactose or 
glycerol, or else is the product of chemical changes, and is set free 
from certain glycerides in the butter. In carrying out experiments 
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suggested by tlie former of these views, bacteria were obtained from 
a mass of cane-sugar undergoing butyric fermentation; these were 
introduced into quantities of pure butter fat which had been washed 
and freed from water, salts, and lactose: nutriment was added in the 
form of lactose, and ammonium and other salts necessary for the growth 
of the cells. The conditions of experiment were varied greatly, but 
in no instance was the fat turned rancid, even after standing many 
weeks: and the addition of a small quantity of rancid to fresh butter 
did not appear to accelerate the process. Analysis also showed that 
the quantity of glycerol in fresh and rancid butter was as nearly as 
possible the same, hence the presence of free acid could not arise from 
a decomposition of the glycerol. From these facts the author con¬ 
cludes that the rancidity of butter is not due to butyric fermentation. 

In testing the reaction of fresh and rancid butter with litmus-paper, 
it was noticed that the former gave reddish spots in all cases when the 
cream from which it was prepared had become sour owing to lactic 
fermentation of the milk-sugar: rancid butter, however, gave in all 
cases a most powerful reaction. About half a per cent, of undecom¬ 
posed lactose is contained in fresh butter, and its fermentation appears 
to proceed further as the butter becomes rancid: the question then 
suggested itself whether this rancidity was not actually due indirectly 
to the lactic acid formed, and the action of this on fresh butter was 
therefore studied. Experiments made at the close of autumn showed 
ihat fresh butter when mixed with lactic acid becomes rancid very 
qnickly, and at a temperature too low for the growth of bacteria. 
Pure butter fat was dissolved in ether, a few drops of lactic acid were 
added, and the whole allowed to stand over night: the ether was then 
driven off at a low temperature, and the residual fat proved to be 
strongly rancid. In order rightly to comprehend these results, the action 
of lactic acid on mono- and tri-bntyriu was studied; and it was found 
that hntyric acid was in every case set free, as shown by its smell and 
reaction with litmus-paper: the amount varying with the tempera¬ 
ture, and being greater with tri- than mono-butyrin; these results 
indicate that the rancidity of butter is due to the formation of lactic 
acid by a process of fermentation from the milk-sugar contained in 
the bntter. 

The liability of butter to become rancid might be prevented either 
by removing the glycerides of the volatile acids, by creaming milk 
fresh from the cow with the addition of a small qnantzty of caustic 
soda, or by removing the milk-sugar itself; but at present no success¬ 
ful practical methods of performing either separation have been 
described: washing with water gives a tolerably stable product, but, 
if pushed too far, the aroma is lost. The ferment which acts on the 
lactose appears to be organic, and not a chemical ferment such as 
diastase, myrosin, &c., as its activity is entirely restrained by chloro¬ 
form ; the amount also of acid formed does not vary with the quantity 
of the ferment, and increases instead of diminishing the longer the 
ferment remains in the lactose solution. This behaviour can only be 
due to the presence of some organised bodies which increase in num¬ 
bers as the fermentation proceeds, the amount of acid increasing in 
like proportion. J. K. C. 
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Cheese, Oleomargarin-clieese, <fcc. By P. Yieth and others 
(Bied. Centr., 1882, 764).—The following is the composition of 
spurious American cheeses made from grease and olcomargarin :— 

G-rease. Oleomargariu. 

38'26 37-99 

21-07 23-70 

35-55 34 65 

5-12 3-66 


The extracted fat contained— 

100*00 

100*00 

Insoluble fatty acids 

90*46 

91-82 

Butter fat. 

63*00 

46-00 

Foreign fat . 

37*00 

54-00 


Schmdger reports that some cheeses made from milk that has passed 
through a centrifugal machine become blue throughout the whole 
mass. Gabel has noticed the same appearance, and attributes it to 
unclean vessels which retain some organisms to which the production 
of the blue colour is due. E. W. P. 

Injurious Action of a Cupriferous Oil used in Turkey-red 
Dyeing. By E. Sohaal (BlngL ^pdlyt* 245, 516).—^In dyeing 
vegetable fibres with alizarin, the yarn is subjected to a preliminary 
mordanting process, cou si sting in treating it with soda or soluble glass, 
drying, and bringing it into a bath of Tui'key-rtd oil Qiuile fournmte), 
potash-ley, and sheep’s dung. After drying, the yam showed a 
number of places full of holes. On examination, it was found that the 
destruction was due to the presence of copper in the oil, the iron tank 
used for storing the warm oil being fitted with a gun-metal cock. 
When this was replaced by an iron stopcock these appearances were 
no longer visible. D. B. 

Fixation of certain Artificial Colouring Matters by means 
of Metallic Mordants. By M. H. Koechlin (Cliem. News, 46,179). 
—A long list of colouring matters is given which have been fixed by 
aluminium, magnesium, calcium, and chromium acetates, or a mixture 
of these. It is frequently necessary to use a mixture in order that tho 
colour produced shall be “fast,” and compound mordants have a 
greater resisting power as regards acids and alkalis, and are therefore 
suitable for colours which are either acid or alkaline. A short historical 
account of the introduction of compound mordants is also given, 

E. W. P. 

Preparation of Aluminium Thiocyanate. (Bingh jpolyt 
245, 806.)—Lanher and Haussman obtain aluminium thiocyanate in 
the following manner:—In the preparation of thiocyanates by means 
of carbon bisulphide and sulphuretted hydrogen, there is obtained in 
the first place a ley containing ammonium thiocyanate and sulphuretted 


W ater ,., 

Fat. 

Caseiu, &e. 
Ash. 
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lijdi’Ogen; if after driving off tlie latter, tlie ley is decomposed in suit¬ 
able vessels by a definite quantity of lime, a solution of calcium thio¬ 
cyanate is obtained, which is free from iron, and sufficiently pure for 
the manufacture of aluminium thiocyanate. The latter is prepared as 
follows:—5 k. aluminium sulphate are dissolved in 5 1. boiling water, 
250 g. chalk added, then 11*5 1. calcium thiocyanate solution of 20^ B. 
The mixture is stirred well, allowed to settle, filtered, and the clear 
solution used. D. B. 

Application of Baeyer’s Artificial Indigo, By H. Schmid 
(Vingh pohjt J., 245, 302—305).—Orthonitrophenylpropiolic acid 
is brought into commerce in the form of a yellow paste containing 
25 per cent, dry matter. A weak reducing agent, when allowed to act 
in an alkaline solution at a temperature of 31"^, develops the blue, and 
fixes it on the fibre. The receipt originally given by the Baden Anilme 
and Soda Works consists of 40 g. propiolic acid in the form of paste, 
10 g. finely pulverised borax, 70 g. starch thickening, to which 15 g. 
sodium xanthate are added immediately before the printing. After being 
printed, the goods are dried and hung in a warm place. The rapidity 
with which the colour is developed differs in accordance with the degree 
of heat. A passage through Mather and Platt’s continuous fixing 
machines suffices to produce the blue, whilst if hung in the cold, 
48 hours’ time is necessary to effect the same result. In order to 
remove the unpleasant smell resembling mercaptan accompanying the 
printing colour, the pieces are treated with a boiling solution of 10 g. 
sodium carbonate per litre, and soaped at 30—40®. For the produc¬ 
tion of lighter shades, a thickening is used containing 100 g. 
sodium xanthate. The quantity of boiax is calculated to form the 
neutral sodium salt of orthonitrophenylpropiolic acid; in its place an 
equivalent amount of sodium carbonate or acetate may be used, whilst 
the starch thickening may be replaced by gum tragacanth; burnt 
starch and gum Senegal weaken the colour, although borax coagulates 
the former. At a price of 445. per kilo, of propiolic acid in 26 per 
cent, paste, 1 kilo, of indigo blue fixed on the cloth costs 70*45., it 
being assumed that the conversion into blue is theoretical. Sodium 
xanthate acts at a low temperature without steaming, in fact the latter 
is injurious. It is obtained by the action of sulphuretted hydrogen on 
alcoholic soda-ley, and forms a yellow crystalline powder. Its prin¬ 
cipal products of decomposition are carbonic anhydride, alcohol, and 
sulphuretted hydrogen. The nitrophenylpropiolio acid is therefore 
exposed to this weak reducing action, which is frequently used for 
reducing aromatic nitro-compounds in alcoholic or alcoholic ammo- 
niacal solutions by means of sulphuretted hydrogen. The author 
fiLnds that when thiocarbamide is used a higher temperature is needful, 
which has the advantage that the printing colour keeps better, besides 
being free from smell. The printing colodr prepared with sodium 
xanthate is decomposed in a very short time, hence it is necessary to 
add the xanthate immediately before printing, or the cloth may be 
prepared with it, in which case it is padded in a solution containing 
from 100—300 g. sodium xanthate. The blue obtained from the pro- 
piolio acid gives brighter colours than the blue dyed with natural 
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indigo, and resists rubbing and soaping better. It can be printed in 
conjunction witb aniline-black and all colours which are developed bj 
means of oxidation. Owing to its reducing action, sodium xanthate 
may be used as resist for aniline-black. The acid contained in the 
black liberates xanthic acid, which readily decomposes into alcohol 
and carbon bisulphide. The author used this reaction to reserve 
indigo-blue under aniline-black. Sodium xanthate forms a yellow 
precipitate with copper salts, so that it is possible to produce a green 
colour. By adding an excess of sodium xanthate to the propiolic 
acid blue, and passing the goods through a solution of copper after full 
development of the blue, a bluish-green is obtained, owing to the mix¬ 
ture of the yellow with the blue. The yellow produced with copper 
xanthate withstands acids and dilute alkalis, whilst the green resists 
soaping extremely well. D. B. 

Cheinical Theory of Gunpowder. By H. Debus (Proc. Boy, 
Soc,^ 33, 361—370).—The author at the outset draws attention to the 
fact that notwithstanding the antiquity of the use of gunpowder, no 
theoiy has hitherto been propounded by which the quantities of the 
chief products of combustion can be calculated from the known com¬ 
position of a ^ven weight of gunpowder, or of the amount of heat 
generated during its metamorphosis. 

The potassium nitrate, charcoal, and sulphur are transformed 
during the combustion into potassium carbonate, sulphate, bisulphide, 
aud thiocyanate, carbonic oxide and anhydidde, nitrogen, hydrogen 
sulphide, methane, ammonia, hydrogen, and water. Of these sub¬ 
stances, the hydrogen and its compounds, together with potassium 
thiocyanate amounting to about 2 per cent, of the original weight of 
the powder, are merely secondary products, aud not direct results of the 
explosion of the powder; potassium thiosulphate has also been found, 
but is formed from the sulphide during the analysis by Bnnsen and 
Schischkoff’s method. With regard to the remaining products, the 
author proposes to solve the following problems (1) to determine the 
reactions which cause their foi'mation and the order in which they 
succeed one another, and to represent the complete combastion of gun¬ 
powder by one equation; (2) to calculate from the known composition 
of a given weight of powder the volume of the gases, the amount of 
heat generated, and the relative energies of powders of different com¬ 
position. 

The experiments of Noble and Abel {Phil. Tmns,, 1875,137) have 
shown that the propovtions of the several constituents of the solid 
residue are dependent upon accidental variations of the conditions of 
the explosion, and therefore any attempt to express hy a single equa¬ 
tion the metamorphosis in question would be apt to convey an 
erroneous idea, and would lead to no important elucidation of the 
theory of the explosion of gunpowder. But the author shows that 
the di:Eerences in the composition of samples of powder of the same 
nature, together with the inevitable errors attached to the analytical 
operation, are quite sufficient to explain the variatioias in the propor¬ 
tions of the product of combustion. For instance, 1st, a portion of 
the potassium bisulphide is partly converted into the sulphate and 
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tliiosulpliate, and tlans tlie quantities of these salts vary in diSerent 
experiments; 2nd, the potassium bisulphide gives np readily a portion 
of the sulphur to the steel of the vessel in which the explosion is 
effected, and the quantity of ferrous sulphide so produced is dependent 
upon the conditions of the explosions. 

If the sources of error be taken into consideration, the explosion of 
powders in a confined space may be expressed with some degree of 
accuracy by the equation I6KITO3 + 210 + = 5K3CO3 + ^2804 

+ 2EI3S2 + I3CO2 4- SCO + 8H2O, w^hereas the composition of the 
powder calculated from the mean results of the analyses of Noble and 
Abel can be represented by the symbols I6EZNO3 + 21*180 + 
6-63S. 

The author by the light of the results obtained by Karolji and those 
of Noble and Abel has been enabled to develop a theory of the explosion 
of gunpower competent to explain the observations of former experi¬ 
menters, and in harmony with the thermochemical relations of the 
reacting substances. According to this theory, gunpowders which 
differ considerably in their composition are transformed during the 
first stage according to the equation— 

IOKNO3 4- 80 + 3S = 2K2CO3 + 3K3SO4 -4 6CO2 4- 5N2 (1), 

but as carbonic oxide is produced, the following equation more nearly 
represents the nature of the change:— 

I6KNO3 4* 130 4 5S ~ 3K0OO3 4 5K2SO4 4 900^ 4 00 4 8N3 (2). 

The oxygen contained in the potassium carbonate and sulphate, and 
the carbonic anhydride in equation (1) stand in the ratio 1:2:2, 
whereas the heat developed by the formation of the potassium car¬ 
bonate to the sulphate and carbonic anhydride in equation (2) stand 
in the relation 1 : 2*05 : 1*04 

But, as a rule, gunpowder contains more carbon and sulphur than is 
required by the equations above, so that, in the second stage of the explo¬ 
sion, the carbon reacts on the potassium sulphate, and the sulphur on 
the carbonate, thus: 4K2SO4 4 70 = 2K2COg 4 2K3S2 4 5OO3 and 
4K2CO8 4 7S = K2SO4 4 3K2S3 4 4CO2, "while some of the free 
carbon reduces carbonic anhydride to carbonic oxide. These latter 
reactions are endothermic, are not of an explosive nature, and in 
practice are seldom complete. 

If a;, y, z be positive numbers, and a represents the molecules of car- 
bouic oxide formed by the complete combustion of a given weight of 
powder, we have the following general equation as representing the 
complete combustion of gunpowder: fuKNOa 4 ^0 4 irS = 4 

Sy — 102 — 4 u)(K 2C03) 4 -5^(20.^ Iby 4 4s 4 8a)(K2S04) 4 
10a? 4 8z/ 4 - 4a)(K2S3) 4 4a? 4 20?/ 4 Ibz — 

24a?) (GO2) 4 aOO 4 ^jeNs. The correctness of the equation is proved 
by the agreement of the calculated numbers with those observed by 
Bunsen and Schischkoff, Noble and Abel, and others. But if in this 
equation a? = 16 and a = 0 (and this latter value does not materially 
afect the main result), we obtain 16KN03 4 2/OJ 4 5?S = ^V(64 4 8?/ 
~ 16 s)(K 3C03) 4 *(320 -- I6y 4 4s)(K3S04) 4 *(-- 100 4 8y 4 
12 s)(K 3S2) 4 *(- 6^ 4 20y 4 16s) (CO3) 4 SNg. 
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If the coefficients of the potassium carbonate, sulphate, and bisul¬ 
phide be taken as 0 , the equation (a) C4 -h 8 y — I62! = 0 , and (jS) 
320 — 16^ + 4 z == 0, and (7) •— 160 4 * 8 ?/ 4 - 122 = 0 , represent 
three sides of a triangle, of which the two sides represented by equa¬ 
tions (cc) and (7) intersect at points y = 8 and j? = 8 , and these values 
introduced into the equation above give I 6 KNO 3 -j- 80 4 * 8 S = 
8 K 3 SO 4 -f 8 OO 2 + 8 N 2 , and finally the two sides represented by 
equations (i3) and ( 7 ) intersect in points y = 24 and z = 16, hence 

IGKNO 3 + 240 4 - 16S = 8 K 2 S 2 + 24002 + SE,. 

Again, if Y represent the volume of gas evolved by the combustion 
of a powder containing 16 mols. KIIO 3 , y atoms of carbon and z atoms 
of sulphur, and W the units of heat developed, then, on the assumption 

that a = 0, Y = and W = 1000[1827-154 - 

14 

16*9257 “ 8 * 7882 ]. Thus the volume of gas becomes greater^ and 
amount of heat less when v and z are increased, and vice versa; quan¬ 
tities of KEOz, 0, and S, represented by the symbols I 6 KINO 5 4 - 
8 C + 8 S, produce the greatest amount of heat and the smallest 
volume of gas, while those corresponding to IdKK'Os 4 * 240 + 16S 
produce the largest volume of gas and the smallest amonnt of heat. 
The products of the equations for Y and W divided by 2 X 1000 = 

= 10440-88 - 12-09y3 + 1208-392/ “ IS’OSi/* + 993-867* - 

6 * 0222 ^ = E, which may be taken as the relative energies of powder 
of different composition. The difference of the values for E is very 
small if the powders contain from 21—24 atoms of carbon, and from 
8—16 atoms of sulphur for every 16 mols. of potassium nitrate. 

Equal weights of the mixtures 16 K]Sr 03 4 - 22C 4 - 8 S and IGKNO^ 
+ 24C 4 - 16S give for E the values 16*84 and 16*95 respectively. If 
therefore a powder is required which shall possess nearly the greatest 
amount of energy, and at the same time contain the smallest amount 
of sulphur and carhon compatible with this condition, theory points to 
a mixture, I 6 KKO 3 4 - 22C 4* 8 S, whereas the gunpowders of most 
nations fluctuate about IGKlSTOa 4- 21*20 4- 6 * 8 S. 

The author finally draws attention to the advantage of the geome¬ 
trical demonstration above for illustrating the qnalitative nature, and 
the quantitative relations of the products of combustion, the volumes 
of the gases, and the amount of heat developed. Y. H. Y. 

Oaiise of the Acid Reaction Exhibited by some Kinds of 
Paper. By Haebling (Btngl, polyt 246, 195).—It has been 
stated by Feichtinger (Abstr., 1882, 1339) that paper sized with resin 
exhibits an acid reaction, which he attributes to the presence of free 
sulphuric acid. According to the author, the acid reaction is not due 
to free acid, but to the presence of aluminium sulphate, ■which is used 
for fixing the size. A. K. M. 
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The Light emitted by Comets. By Berthelot (Ann, Qldm, 
Fhys, [5], 27, 232—233).—Arguing from the presence of hydrogen, 
carbon, and nitrogen detected by Huggins in the spectra (correspond¬ 
ing to those given by acetylene and hydrocyanic acid) of the light 
emitted by comets, the author suggests electrical disturbance as a 
more probable cause of luminosity than combustion. L. T. T. 

Telluric Rays and the Spectrum of Water Vapour. By 
J. jAXSSEN(Oo7?2pt rend., 95, 885—890).—An historical summary. 

Spectra of Carbon and its Compounds. By G. D. Liyeing 
and J. Dewar (Froc. Boy. Soc., 34, 123—130).—The authors, in 
former experiments, have traced a fluted band spectrum, which occurs 
when carbon poles transmit the arc or spark current in air to the 
compound cyanogen (Abstr., 1882, 252—253). The present paper 
is a continuation of the investigations, which have received fresh 
interest from the discovery by Huggins of cyanogen bands in the 
comet of 1881. 

The arc discharge between graphite poles in carbonic anhydride 
shows the cyanogen triple set beginning about X 4380, with traces of 
the fluted bands at 4218 and 3883; if the carbonic anhydride is dis¬ 
placed by air, the triple set is weakened, whilst the fluted series is 
strengthened. The spark discharge in carbonic anhydride does not 
show the cyanogen series; but it appears when the discharge is taken 
in nit3X)gen. With the arc discharge in hydrogen, the triple set is 
well marked, while the series at 4218 disappears, bnt the hydtocarbon- 
group at 4310 comes ont strong. When the pressure in different 
gases was reduced to 1 inch, the arc in air showed the hydrocarbon 
set, the cyanogen series, and the nitrogen series near H. But in carbonic 
anhydride, the triple set alone was strongly marked: in hydrogen, the 
triple set disappears, but the hydrocarbon-group comes out strong. 
The anthors give a list of carbon arc-Hnes from X 2434*8 to X 2881*1, 
when a continnous Siemens current is nsed; these seem to prove 
that cai'bon-vaponr of a low tension exists in the arc discharge, which 
would account for the combination of carbon with hydrogen or 
nitrogen under these conditions. 

When the spectrum of a magnified image of the electric arc is 
examined, all the more refrangible cyanogen-groups are seen near the 
positive pole, together with a series of channellings in the red; the 
cyanogen-group is also visible at the negative polo. But if puffs of 
air or carbonic anhydride are passed into the arc, the hydrocarbon 
lines are produced; the same result obtains if one of the poles is 
moistened. 

The De Meritens arc in water shows the hydrocarbon spectrum 
alone, but if a little nitrobenzene in glycerol be substituted the cyanogen 
triplet about 4380 appears. 

VOL. XlilV. t 
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The antliors iiave repeated their experiments with vacuum tubes, 
using those of capillary glass; the tubes containing benzene or a 
solution of naphthalene in benzene, show no trace of the cyanogen 
spectrum, until, after continued nse, there is a leak or crack at the 
point where the platinum is sealed into the glass. 

In observations by the eye of fiames of coal-gas which had passed 
through ammonia, no cyanogen spectrum could be observed; similarly, 
hydrogen mixed with carbonic anhydride and ammonia gave no 
result, but cyanogen can be detected if the ammonia is mixed with 
chloroform and other carbon compounds. 

As a result of their experiments, the authors consider that hydro¬ 
cyanic acid can always be separated from reducing flames, in which 
the free carbon or dense hydrocarbon vapours favour its formation. 

In photographs taken by means of a quartz and calcspar train, the 
authors could detect in a flame of coal-gas well supplied with oxygen 
only the hydrocarbon-groups; but if the coal-gas is passed through 
ammonia, photographs reveal the characteristic cyanogen-groups at 
\ 3803 and X 4218. Spectrum analysis can then detect the presence 
of cyanogen under widely different conditions. In photographs of the 
ultra-violet spectrum of a cyanogen flame fed with oxygen, the authors 
succeeded in detecting the carbon line X 2478*3, which proves that 
carbon-vapour does exist in flames of cyanogen, although to a smaller 
extent than in the arc discharge. Y. H. Y. 

The Ultra-violet Spectra of Elements, By &. D. Litetng and 
J. Dewar (Froc. Boy. Soc., 34,122—123).—From photographs taken 
with a Rutherford grating, the authors have determined the wave¬ 
lengths of 91 of the principal lines in the spark spectrum of iron 
between X 2948, the termination of Cornu’s map of the solar spectrum, 
and X 2327; and 14 of the strongest lines of the spark spectrum of 
copper up to X 2135. With these lines as lines of reference, they have 
deduced the wave-lengths of 584 more lines in the are and spark 
spectra of iron within those limits. 

The authors have further mapped out the ultra-violet lines of the 
arc spectra of sodium, lithium, barium, strontium, calcium, zinc, 
mercury, gold, thallium, alumiuium, lead, tin, antimony, bismuth, and 
carbon. They consider that in several cases harmonic relationships 
exist similar to those noticed in the visible lines of the spectra of the 
alkalis and magnesinm. Y. H. Y. 

An Arrangement of tlie Electric Arc for the Study of 
Radiation of Vapours. By G. D. Liveirg and J. Dewar (Froc, 
Boy. Soc,, 34, 119—122).—The authors have constructed a form of 
apparatus suitable for a study of the reversal of metallic lines; it 
consists of a block of lime, perforated by two holes in planes at right 
angles to one another, and through which pass the carbon rods con¬ 
nected with a Siemens dynamo-machine. One of these rods is 
perforated, and observations are made by projecting with a lens the 
light issuing from the tube on the slit of the spectroscope. By intro¬ 
ducing a small rod of carbon into the perforation from the further 
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end, a luminous background can be obtained, and as tbe walls of the 
tube are hotter than the metallic vapours, the metallic lines are 
reversed; an alteration of the position of the carbon rod causes the 
lines to disappear, reappear, or show reversal. Using commercial 
carbons, the first lines seen were the potassium lines A, 4044—6, next 
the two aluminium lines between H and K, then the manganese triple 
about X 4034, a calcium line X 4226, then the calcium lines near AI, 
the iron line M, and then gradually many conspicuous lines between 
0 and h. In the higher region, the continuous specferum extends 
beyond the solar specl^um. The calcium lines H and K were often 
absent, and not e^en brought oat reversed when calcium or its 
chloride was introduced into the tube. The lithium lines X 4603 and 
X 4131 are relatively difficult of reversal. If ammonia is passed into 
the tube, most of the lines attributed to cyanogen by the authors appear. 
As it is known that ammonia reacts on carbon at a white heat to 
produce ammonium cyanide and hydrogen, the appearance of the 
cyanogen lines offers an independent confirmation of the author’s 
views. The two indium lines X 4101 and X 4509 are always reversed; 
tin gives flutings in the highly refrangible portions of the spectrum, 
and silver gives a fluted spectrum in the blue. Calcium chloride 
gives six or seven bands between L and M; these are sometimes 
bright and sometimes reversed. V. H. V, 

Reversal of Metallic Lines in Over-exposed Photographs of 
Spectra. By W. N. Hartley (Froc. Boy. Soe., 34, 84—86).—The 
author has made a series of comparative experiments in order to 
ascertain the exact period of exposure of the sensitive plate to the 
rays, in order to bring out the most characteristic lines, without the 
diffused rays of the air spectrum. Over-exposure causes strong lines 
to be reversed without materially altering the appearance of the rest 
of the spectrum; this is particularly the case with lines of the metals 
magnesium, aluminium, and indium; thus in two over-exposed 
photographs the magnesium triplet 5' between K and L became a 
quadruple group by reason of the most refrangible line being split 
into two by a reversal. The author considers that the method of 
comparative exposures should be employed to confirm the accuracy of 
observations based entirely on photograpbio representations of spectra, 

V. EL V. 

Researcbes on Spectrum Photograpliy. By W. ISf. Hartley 
(Froc. Boy. 8oc., 34, 81—84).—The author has made an experimental 
comparison of the spectra of various compounds in solution with those 
of the elements they contain. In order to eliminate lines foreign to the 
substances examined, the arc spectrum between graphite poles was 
chosen, as prodneing about 12 insignificant lines due to carbou, 
and about 66 easily recognisable lines and bands due to air. On 
comparing the spectra of solutions of salts with those from metallic 
electrodes, it was found that the same lines, with the same graphic 
character, were produced in both cases, but tbeir continuity was 
altered. Thus discontiuuous but long lines, or, in certain cases, even 
short lines, appear as long lines in the solution-spectra. Zinc offers 
an exception^ instance of this variation, for the pure metal exhibits a 

t 2 
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series of short lines or dots, which are absent from photographs of the 
spectra from its solutions. Certain discontinuous liees in the spectrum 
of iridium become continuous when moistened with calcium chloride 

solution. ^ T I- . -1 

The author considers that only the method of solution is available 
for the estimation of the relative proportions of the constituents of an 
alloy or mineral; for most alloys are not homogeneous, whereas the 
composition of a solution represents throughout the composition of 
the mass dissolved- 

Experiments were made in order to examine the sensitiveness of 
the spectrum reaction under various conditions, as the nature of the 
element, time of exposure, and intensity of the spark; it was found 
that calcium, &ilvei% copper, and cent, of 

manganese, were recognisable quantities, V, H. Y. 

Atoiaoic Eefraction of Siilplitir. By R. Nasini (Ber., 15, 28*78 
2892). —The author, at the outset, alludes to the dependence of the 
atomic refraction of an element on the nature of its combination with 
other elements, which has been established by the researches of 
Briihl. As the specific refraction of only a few sulphur compounds 
has been determined, the author has made a minute examination of 
several organic and inorganic compounds, in order to ascertain whether 
the atomic refraction of sulphur varies with its valency. 

The refractive indices were determined for the hydrogen lines a, /S, 
and % and the sodium line D, and the specifi.c refraction calculated 

according to the empirical formula 2-^^ and the formula ^ ; 

on the basis of these formulae, the index of refraction A for a ray of 
infinite wave-length is calculated by tho aid of Cauchy’s dispersion 

•D p 

formula (/iX = A + — + — + • • •)• The sp- gr. of the liquid used 
Xg X 4 

was taken at 20®, and reduced to that of water at 4®. 

The following table embodies the author’s results ;— 


Ethyl mercaptan, EtSH. 

Ethyl stilphide, EtjS -..... 

Ethyl bisulphide, Et 2 S 5 .. 

Isobutyl mercaptan, QHqSH ... 

Isoamyl sulphide, . 

Carbon bisidphide, CS 3 . . 


Ethyl ethylsulphonate, Et.SOsEt. 


Sulphuric acid. 


Sulphuric anhydride 


dV 


P>T> 


0-89307 

1-42769 

1 -43055 

1*43788 

0-83676 

1-4396 

1 -44233 

1*41929 

0-99267 

1 -60306 

1 -50633 

3*61604 . 

0-83573 

1*43575 

1 43859 

1 *44647 

0-84314 

1*44966 

1 -45238 

1 -45889 

1 -2634 

1-61847 

1 -62037 

1 -65268 

d\K 




1-14517 i 

1 -41733 

1*41959 

1*4242 

d--». 




1-8273 

1-42669 

1-42922 

1*43863 

d"-^. 




1-9365 

1‘4077 

1-40966 

i 

1*41484 
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Substance. 

ny. 

A. 

B. 

Ethyl mercaptan, EtSH..... 

1 -4415 

1*41806 

0-34979 

Ethyl sulphide, Et-*S.. 

1*45522 

1*42746 

0 -52362 

Ethyl bisulphide, Et^Sg. 

1-5240? 

1-4067 

0-70481 

Isobutyl mercaptan, C 4 H‘ 9 SH .. 

1*4511 

1*42382 

0 *51456 

Isoamyl sulphide, (CsHuloS.. 

1 *46447 

1*43813 

0-49646 

Carbon bisidphide, CSj. 

1*67515 

1*5864 

1 *16098 

Ethyl ethylsulphonate, Et.SOgEt. 

1*42595 

1-41065 

0-28896 

Sulphuric acid. 

1 *43745 

1 -41826 

0 *36202 

Sulphuric anhydride .. 


1*39922 

0*36924 


From the yalnes obtained for tbe line a in tbe above table, together 
with a few others obtained by Wiedemann, the author has calculated 
the atomic refraction and r^, and for the line a, and deduced 
from the constant A, according to the old and new formulae. The 
results are contained in the table below:— 




-1 

a 

~1 

(»■* + i)d. 


r 


1 r 


Substance. 



r«. 

rA- 

Ethyl mercaptan ... • 

13-8 

13-43 

7-8 

7-64 

Ethyl sulphide . 

14-28 

13-63 

8 

7-72 

Ethyl bisulphide . 

1441 

13-7 

8 

7-68 

Isobutyl mercaptan . 

13-S3 

13-31 

7-82 

7-53 

Isoamyl mercaptan. 

14 

13-34 

7-84 

7-55 

Isoamyl sulphide . 

142 

1347 

7-74 

7-46 

Diethyl monothio carbonate 

_ 

13-65 

— 

7-89 

Diethyl dithiocarbonate . ♦ 

— 

13-78 

— 

7-78 

Mean. 

14-10 

13-53 

7-87 

7-65 

Carbon bisulphide. 

Diethyl tHocarbonate, 

15-61 

15-20 

9-02 

8-88 

OS(OBt)j . 

— 

14-98 

— 

8-80 

Mean ...... 

15-6 

16-09 

9-02 

8-84 


From this table it is evident that the atomic refraetioB of sulphur 
varies according as it is combined with two different groupings, by one 
affinity each, or with both of its affinities to one carbon-atom; and f uirther, 
the values for r* and are concordant among themselves, and stand 
in relation to one another, similar to that existing between the values 
for /a a»nd Ta- As far as regards the other sulphur compounds examined, 
the values for the atomic refraction of sulphur are in accordance with 
one another, but differ in a most marked way from the values above; 
they vary according to the hypothesis adopted to express their con¬ 
stitution, ie,, whether the oxygen-atom is combined with the sulphur- 
atom by one or two bands. 
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Atom, 
refraction. 
^ — 1 

d * 


Diatomic snlplmr . 


rEt.S.O O.O.Efc,... 
OH.S.O.O.OH .. 



lo<l>o. 


Tetraiomic sulplrar 


' 0 

Et.l.0.1t. 

0 

‘ ohI.o.oh. 

0:s:o. 

/O 

. 


^A. 

8*91 
9 01 

8-10 


837 


8*33 

84-3 

6-94 

7*79 


Hexatomic snlpliur 



7-75 

7*85 

6*63 


1 

(»3 + 2)£f, 
Xa. 
5*25 
5*24 

6-37 


5'82 


4*52 

4*51 
4 91 

4 59 

3*79 

3*78 

3*13 


These variations in the atomic refraction of sulphur may arise from 
one of two causes, i,e., alteration of valency, or the direct combination 
of sulphur with oxygen instead of carbon; a fuiiiher examination of 
other sulphur compounds alone can decide the question, and the 
author proposes to carry on researches for this purpose* 

V. H. Y. 


Electric Discharge in Rarefied Gases, By E. GoLDSTEiif 
'(FUl. Mag, [5], 14, 366—387).—The author has previously shown 
that the electrical discharge in rarefied gases cannot be effected by the 
actual projection of gas particles, and for the same reasons it cannot be 
propagated by particles torn oft from the tube, electrodes, &c, A system 
of pores in an insulator, or a single aperture of relatively small 
diameter, sends out rays with properties precisely similar to those 
from a metallic kathode* It is known also that at sufficiently high 
exhaustions the positive light has the property of rectilinear propaga¬ 
tion and the power of exciting phosphorescence, and hence it would 
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not be reasonable to adopt an explanation o£ tbe katliode ligkt, the 
piinciple of which is not applicable to the positive light. 

If two wires, a and 6, are inserted in the end of a cylindrical tube, 
parallel with its axis, and both are made kathodes of the same dis¬ 
charge, each repels those rays from the other which pass near it, thns 
producing two sharply defined snrfaces, one of which receives no rays 
from a, whilst the other receives no rays from h. If one of the 
electrodes is platinum, it is found that that part of the tube on which 
no rays from the platinum kathode fall, is just as thickly covered 
with a deposit of platinum as is any other part of the tube. In other 
words, the rays of the kathode light are deflected, whilst the particles 
projected from the electrode are not deflected. It follows, therefore, 
that, contrary to the usual supposition, recently defended by Grintl and 
by Puluj, the two cannot be essentially connected. The objections 
to the supposition that the discharge is effected through the medium 
of particles torn from the electrodes, apply equally well in the case of 
particles torn from the walls of the tube. 

Since the discharge cannot be explained by the motion of ponder¬ 
able particles, it follows that it must be a process which takes place in 
the free ether. 

Hittorf found that the resistance of the positive light decreases as 
the exhaustion increases, and that changes in the form and magnitude 
of the anode are without influence. He also concluded that the resist¬ 
ance of the kathode light, and at the surface of the kathode, increases 
as the exhaustion increases, and hence the resistance to the discharge 
at very high exhaustions is exerted at the surface of the kathode and 
in the space filled by the kathode light. The author finds, however, 
that the resistance of the kathode light at very low pressures becomes 
comparatively small with respect to the total resistance to the dis¬ 
charge. Hence it appears that the resistance at very low pressures is 
exerted entirely at the surface of the kathode. The experiments on 
this point were made with a spark micrometer, included in a second 
circuit connecting the electrodes of the discharge tube. It was found 
that the discharge did not pass exclusively through the tube up to a 
certain distance between the balls of the micrometer, and then with a 
certain small decrease in this distance exclusively through the air 
space between the balls; but that there are certain positions in which 
the spark sometimes takes one path, sometimes the other, and the ono 
path the less frequently, the closer the approach to the point at which 
the other alone is taken. This phenomenon did not affect the accuracy of 
the measurements. If the micrometer is included in the branch circuit 
of tubes which transmit the discharge at both make and break, it is 
found that if the distance between the baUs of the micrometer is 
gradually diminished, a point is reached at which the current at break 
completely leaves the tube and passes only across tbe air space between 
tbe balls, whilst the current at make continues to pass through the 
tube with undiminished luminosity. This phenomenon may depend 
on different maximum tension of the enrrent on making and breaking 
contact. From these experiments, it is evident that when the discharge 
takes place in gases, the division of the current cannot be calculated 
by means of Ohm’s law. If two similar tubes are placed side by side, 
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opposite to each, other, in the same induced current, then at a certain 
pressure the current does not divide itself between the two tubes in 
auy definite ratio to the resistance of the tubes, but passes exclusively 
through one of them, leaving the other entirely dark. These observa¬ 
tions will slightly, but not materially, affect the accuracy of some 
results given in the author’s book on a “New Form of Electrical 
Repulsion.” 

By means of a vacuum tube of special form, in which the anode 
was placed close and parallel to the plane of a kathode of large 
surface, and in which the length of the tube could be altered by slid¬ 
ing an enclosed closely-fitting glass cylinder, the author was able, at 
very low pressures, to increase the expansion of the kathode light in 
the ratio 1 : 30, without causing the resistance to vary as much as 
1 ; 1*05; hence the resistance of the kathode light is a vanishing 
quantity in comparison with the resistance at the surface of the 
kathode. It is also evident that the resistance of the gas in the dis¬ 
charge tube becomes less as the quantity of gas decreases, and it 
follows that the tube would have the greatest conductivity when the 
whole of the gas is removed and the tube is filled only with 
free ether, which the author regards as the true medium of the dis¬ 
charge. The motion of the ether cannot be regarded as progressive, 
but IS best regarded as radiant. Every particle of ether in a pencil 
of negative light assumes that form of motion which is excited at the 
point of origin of the pencil. ^ 

Experiments with a tube filled partly with nitrogen and partly with 
sodium vapour, show that the positive light can be displaced without 
any corresponding displacement of the gas itself, and expeiiments with 
two tubes connected by a capillary tube furnished with a stop-cock, 
show that when the (fischarge is powerfully deflected by a magnet 
against the side of one tube, the stop-cock being open, there was no 
actual transport of gas from one tube to the othei*, or, rather, that the 
difference in pressure caused by such transpoH, if it did take place, 
was less than 0*01 mm. of mercury, a difference which could have been 
recognised by alteration in the distance between two consecutive 
strise. It has been argued in opposition to the theory that the ether 
is the vehicle of the discharge, that if such were the case all gases 
would give the same spectrum, which is coutrary to fact. But the 
ether itself has not the power of emitting light. The luminosity of 
gas subjected to an electric discharge depends on the molecules of the 
gas having a form and period of oscillation necessary for the emission 
of visible rays. The phenomena of phosphorescence and fluorescence 
show that molecules of matter can take up invisible vibrations oi free 
ether, and thus become luminous. The author considers that the dis¬ 
charge takes place in free ether, hut is itself non-luminous. The 
motion of the ether is, however, commnnicated to the molecules of gas 
in the tube, and these then vibrate according to their particular struc¬ 
ture and conditions of elasticity, and in their turn communicate to 
the ether transverse vibrations which produce the sensation of light. 
In fact, the luminosity of gases traversed by the electric discharge is 
a phenomenon closely analogous to resonance. It diffei's from 
fiuorescenoe and phosphorescence in that, in both these cases, the 
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■vibrations of tbe ether are transferred to the atoms or molecules of 
matter, and back again to the ether, without changing their character 
as transverse vibrations, whilst in the luminous discharge a motion of 
the ether, which does not consist of transverse vibrations, is converted 
into such vibrations. Moreover, a temperature-condition is always 
associated with phosphorescence, which does not obtain in the 
case of the luminous discharge in gases. The assumption that a 
vacuum conducts electricity is of the highest importance in cosmical 
physics. The author considers that certain terrestrial electric and 
magnetic phenomena may be due to currents of electricity radiated 
from the sun through interplanetary space. Experiments show that 
there is no limit to the expansion of the kathode light, and that it 
streams out into space without reference to the position of the anode. 
It is therefore not necessary to assume that the earth is one pole of 
the solar current, for discharges, both poles of which were on the sun, 
might produce negative rays radiating from the sun into space. 

II. Two processes are essential to the production of an electric dis¬ 
charge : a change in the condition of the ether preceding the dis¬ 
charge, which produces a certain condition of unstable equilibrium in 
the arrangement of its parts (this condition may be called the tension 
of the ether) and the restoration of stable equilibrium, i,e.^ the dis¬ 
charge itself. The tension preceding the discharge is not equally 
great at all cross sections of the discharge-tube, even when the tube is 
of equal section throughout; in cei*tain parts of the tube it may even 
be zero: it has either finite or maximum values at the surfaces of the 
metal poles, and at those points which appear as points of issue of the 
sepamte positive layers or of secondary negative pencils. The so- 
called ether-envelopes suiTounding the atoms or molecules of a gas 
undoubtedly play an important part in the emission of light produced 
by tbe discharge, but their exact function cannot at present be deter¬ 
mined. The forces which are exerted by the particles of matter in 
the production of the ether-envelopes tend to produce an arrangement 
of the ether different from that produced by the electrical forces alone, 
and consequently the more gas molecules in a given space, the greater 
will be the electrical forces necessary to bring about that arrange¬ 
ment of the ether which must precede discharge: hence the resistance 
of the space in which the discharge takes place is less the more com¬ 
pletely the gas is removed. The author cannot accept Wiedemann’s 
view that the ether-envelopes are the real medium of discharge. If 
the envelopes suffer deformation without the free ether taking part in 
the discharge, then there must be a pure distance-action between the 
envelopes. 

From the results of the following experiments, the author concludes 
that the direction of the negative current from the kathode is the 
direction in which the electric discharge is propagated in the kathode 
light and also in the negative pencils and in the positive stratifications. 
If a solid body is placed in the path of a pencil of kathode light, or 
of secondary negative light, the shadow is cast) on that side farthest 
away from the kathode, and the shadows formed in the phosphorescent 
surfaces e:xcited by the positive light exhibit similar behaviour. The 
properties of secondary negative rays, even for a considerable dis- 
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tanoe, correspond witli the conditions which exist at that boundary of 
the negative rays which is nearest the kathode. With higher and 
higher degrees of exhaustion, the pencils radiate continually more and 
more fi’om the month of a narrow tube opening into a wider tube, a 
phenomenon which would not occur if the pencil had its origin in the 
wider tube and was propagated from it into the narrower tube. If a 
sufficiently weak magnet is allowed to act on the end of a long 
kathode pencil remote from the kathode, only the end of the pencil is 
affected by the magnet, the rest of the pencil remaining unaltered. If, 
however, the magnet is brought close to the kathode, so as to act on 
the rays nearest the kathode, then the whole of the pencil is deflected 
even to its furthest point, although the distance of the latter from the 
magnet is so great that the magnet could not produce any direct 
effect. Precisely similar phenomena are exhibited by secondary nega¬ 
tive pencils, and also by the rays of separate positive stratifications. 
It is evident, therefore, that in each separate stratification the dis¬ 
charge is propagated from the bounding surface on the kathode side to 
the funding surface on the side nearest the anode. The usual 
phenomena of deflection may be explained in a similar manner. 

III. It is necessary to distinguish between the velocity and direction 
of the discharge of a pencil of electrical rays and the velocity and 
direction with which the tension preceding the discharge is propagated. 
All the observed phenomena indicate that the tension is propagated in 
the direction of the negative current; the tension of separate posi¬ 
tive stratifications is devebped*in the same order of time as that in 
which they follow one another in space from the kathode to the anode. 
The position and character of separate complete stratifications, espe¬ 
cially the position of the points from which the separate discharges 
formed by the stratifications issue, depend, not on the conditions of the 
anode, but on the position and character of the kathode. With high 
exhanstion and a sufficiency powerful and regular induction current, 
stratifications can be obtained which are perfectly stationary and equal 
in thickness to the diameter of the tube. In a tube arranged so that 
the electrodes can be moved along the axis of the tube, any motion of 
the anode produces no displacement of the stratification. The layers 
passed over by the anode as it approaches the kathode disappear one 
by one as if absorbed by the anode. If the anode is moved away from 
the kathode, all the previously existing layers retain their original 
positions, and new layers appear in the space left by the anode, each 
new layer after its formation being perfectly independent of any sub¬ 
sequent motion of the anode in the same direction. If, however, the 
kathode is moved towards the anode all the layers in the tube move at 
once through exactly the same distance and exactly in the same direc¬ 
tion as the kathode moves. As the distance between the electrodes is 
diminished, the number of layers possible is diminished also, and each 
layer disappears as soon as it is pushed up against the anode. If the 
kathode is moved away from the anode, all the layers follow the 
kathode and new layers appear in the space left between the last layer 
and the anode, each layer after its formation following the motion of 
the kathode. The interval between every two layers in a tube is 
practically the same, so that at a given density of gas and intensity of 
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discliarge we maj speak simply of the stratification interval. The 
number of layers in a tube is evidently the quotient of the length of 
the column by the stratification interval. When, as frequently hap¬ 
pens, this quotient is not a whole number, it is found that the layer 
nearest the kathode is at the same distance from it for every distance 
between the two electrodes, whilst the incomplete layer is in contact 
with the anode and shortens or lengthens in proportion to the excess 
of the quotient above a whole number. Moreover, consecutive layers 
in a column of positive light may show distinct differences in colour 
although of the same form and magnitude, a phenomenon especially 
marked in the case of hydrogen. The colour of each layer depends 
entirely on its position with respect to the kathode, and not at all on 
its relation to the anode. Purther, variations in the size of the anode 
have no effect on the position of the layers, but a variation in the size 
of the kathode changes the position of all the positive layers. Other 
conditions being the same, the smaller the kathode the greater the 
distance between the kathode and the first positive layer; the intervals 
between the successive positive layers are not altered. 

It must not be assumed, however, that the conditions of tension and 
discharge of the whole stratified column are determined by the kathode, 
or the physical conditions at the kathode. The position and proper¬ 
ties of each layer depend mainly, if not entirely, on the position and 
properties of the layer preceding it on the side next the kathode. The 
influence of the kathode on the entire stratified column is therefore 
only indirect. The conditions at the kathode determine the properties 
of the kathode light; this determines the position and properties of 
the first positive layer; this the position, &o., of the second layer, and 
so on. This view is based on tho results of experiments with secondary 
negative light. A cylindrical .tube provided with a movable kathode, 
K, and fixed anode, A, contained a closely-fitting short glass tube, 
with a small aperture, a?, which could he moved along tho larger tube; 
the small aperture, a?, acting as a secondary negative polo. Any move¬ 
ment of K affected all the layea's between K and aj, hut had no effect 
on the layers between as and A. If K remains stationary while x is 
moved, the movement affects all the layers between x and A, just as if 
X were a metallic kathode. Then, too, the colours between K and x 
depend on the position of K, whilst those botwoon a? and A depend 
only on the position of cc, and are independent of K. The magnitude 
of the secondary pole affects all the layers between it and the anode, 
just as the magnitude of the kathode affects all the layers between it 
and the secondary pole. With a tube containing two secondary nega¬ 
tive poles it was found that the position of each layer depends on the 
position and character of that secondary negative pole or pencil of 
secondary negative light which is nearest to it on the side towards the 
kathode. 

As a matter of fact, the interval between two consecutive layers in 
a simple cylindrical tube diminishes slightly from the kathode to the 
anode. If a secondary pole is introduced, the distances diminish from 
the kathode up to this secondary poie, then the distance suddenly 
increases, and a new series of diminishing intervals is commenced. 
With infinitely small changes in the section when the secondary nega- 
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tive pencil passes into a positive layer, the distance between any two 
layers depends on the properties of that component of the pair which 
is nearest the kathode. The conditions existing at the point of origin 
of each layer always indnence the layer following next to it on the 
side of the anode, but have no effect on the preceding layer on the 
side of the kathode. The conditions of formation of the nth. layer 
stand to the properties of the (pi + 1) layer in the relation of cause 
to effect. In other words, the propas^ation of electrical tension or the 
production of separate layers, is effected in the direction from the 
kathode to the anode. 0. H. B. 

The LeclancM Cell, and the Reactions of Manganese Oxides 
with Ammonium Chloride. By E. Divers (Ghem. News, 46, 269 
--260). —Longi doubts Priwoznik’s statement that zinc acts on ammo¬ 
nium chloi'ide and forms zinco-diammoninm chloride, Zn(NH 3 Cl) 2 ; 
the author has, however, obtained this same substance, and describes 
its properties; in solution it probably exists as a double salt with 
ammonium chloride, for when the liquid is heated, much ammonia 
appears and a double chloride of zinc and ammonium is formed. The 
zinco-diammonium chloride is decomposed by water into a soluble 
salt, (01H4N)2,Zn(NHi01)2yand an insoluble compound, HO.Zn.NHaOl, 
which latter is* probably the same as that found by Davis, and to 
which he assigned the formula Zn(OH) 3 ,NIl 4 Cl. 

Manganese dioxide is not affected by digestion with ammonium 
chloride; the monoxide, however, is attacked, a portion passing into 
solution accompanied by evolution of ammonia and the formation of a 
light-coloured body, presumably manganous by droxychloride, HOMnCl, 
as treataent with water gives rise to the formation of manganous 
hydroxide. Intermediate oxides are also attacked in a similar manner. 
Zinco-diammonium chloride, in presence of ammonium chloride, acts 
gradually on hydrogen manganite, Mn 3 B[ 204 , manganese passing into 
solution, and zinc being precipitated as manganite, but this action does 
not occur with native manganite- Solid manganese dioxide is attacked 
by zinc in presence of ammonium chloride, both zinc and manganese 
going into solution, whilst ammonia is set free. Prom these observed 
facts,^ a theory of the action of the Leclanche cell is deduced. 

Primary action^— 

MnaOi + 2m7Hi01 -f Zn = MnaOiHa -f- (KH 3 Cl) 2 Zn. 

This zinc compound remains in solution until the liquid is saturated, 
and then crystallises out in the usual manner. 

Secondary reaction causing polarisation— 

MuiOi -f Zn(NH3Cl)3 -h Zn = MugOiZn -{- (EE^Gl)^Zn. 

The^ zinc manganite thus formed coats over the manganic oxide, pro¬ 
tecting it from the action of the ammonium chloride. 

Secondary reaction causing depolarisation— 

itajOiZn + 4NHiCl = MnO* + 2HsO + MaOls + Zn(NH,Cl)ii + 

2NHa. 
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From fhis equation we see that the manganese dioxide tecomes active 
again, hut as this action is slower than that which occurs during 
polarisation, it is necessary to leave the cell nncircnited for a time in 
order that it may recover its full power after being used. 

E. W. P. 


Currents Produced “by Fused Nitrates in Contact with In- 
candescent Carbon. ByBRAED (Gom 2 )t o-end, 95, 890—892).— 
Becquerel has shown that when incandescent gas-caibon is plunged 
into a bath of a fused nitrate, a powerful current is produced which 
passes from the bath to the carbon in the exterior, circuit. The author 
finds that this takes place with all forms of carbon. The current 
rapidly becomes weaker, in consequence of the deposition on the 
surface of the carbon of a very compact strongly adhering crust of 
salts which protects the carbon from the action of the nitrate. The 
fused nitrates become very fluid, and acquire the property of moisten¬ 
ing for a considerable distance the surfaces of heated bodies with 
which they are brought into contact. In consequence of this property 
it is not necessary to plunge the ignited end of the carbon into the 
fused nitrate, but the cool end may be placed in the bath, and the 
other end then made incandescent. If a capvsnle, containing some 
grains of fused nitrate, is left for a few minutes on the surface of 
glowing coals, a current is produced which flows from the bath to the 
coals in the exterior circuit, aud remains sensibly constant in intensity 
so long as the coals continue to glow or any nitrate remains in the 
capsule. In this experiment the fused nitrate creeps over the edge of 
the vessel and flows down the outside on to the hot coals on which 
the capsule rests. The gradual flow of the thiu layer of fused nitrate 
produces regular chemical action, and thus the current remains 
sensibly constant. The current passes through the fire the more easily 
the higher the temperature. When a metallic capsule containing the 
fused salts is suspended freely above an active fire, a current still 
passes from the nitrate to the exterior of the capsnle. These currents 
are more feeble than those obtained by the preceding methods, but they 
may be increased by surrounding the outside of the capsule with a 
layer of black-lead and encasing the whole in metallic gauze. The 
best effect is obtained by covering the outside of the capsule with a 
layer of asbestos-paper, covering the latter with black-le^, and then 
putting on the coarse metallic gauze. The metaUac gauze forms the 
negative pole of the element, and the capsule the positive pole. A 
couple of this kind heated over a Bunsen flame gives a remarkably 
constant current of 6 to 7 milliamperes. It is important to place the 
capsule just in the point of the flame where the number of incan¬ 
descent carbon particles is greatest, for it is these incandescent 
particles which, coming in contact with the fused nitrate absorbed by 
the asbestos, produce the current: the constancy of the current is due 
to the fact that with a properly regulated lamp the temperature and 
the proportion of carbonaceous products remain practically constant 
for a long time. The nitrates which melt at about 200® are very 
stable, and only decompose at about 1000® or 1200®. Up to this point 
they not only do not attack the vessels in which they are contained 
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but, on the contrary, appear to prevent or to retard considerably the 
oxidising action of the fire. 0 . H. B. 

Determination of High. Temperatures. (Ohem, Gentr. [3], 13, 
6G6—667.)—Gold and platinum alloys are recommended for this pur¬ 
pose. The alloy used is made into balls of 1 to 2 grams; these are 
hammered out to plates about the size of sixpenny-pieces, bent in the 
form of an arch, and placed in rows in cupels, which are then arranged 
in the furnace so that they can be seen through a peep-hole. The 
temperature is reckoned from the melting point, which may vary from 
the melting point of silver to that of steel (nearly). The same alloy 
may be used over and over again. D. A. L. 

Specific Heat and Heat of Transformation of Silver Iodide, 
and its Alloys with Cuprous and Lead Iodides. By H. Bellati 
and B. Romai^csb (Froc. Foij. Soc,^ 34, 104—105).—The authors have 
made % series of calorimetric investigations on these substances, the 
expression and contraction of which Eodwell has studied (Abstr., 1881, 
495, 465). In the table below @i and are the temperatures between 
which the structural change occurs, c the mean specific heat between 
t and T for temperatures below 6i, Ci the mean specific heat for tem¬ 
peratures above ^ 2 , and \ the heat absorbed by unit weight of the 
substance in consequence of modification of structnre:— 


Pormxila of 

substance. 61. $3* 

Agl. 142 156*5 0*054389 

CU 2 I 2 + 2AgI 95 228 0*05882 

CU 2 I 2 + 4AgI 180 282 0*056526 

Cuols -h 3AgI 194 280 0*059624 

CU 2 I 3 + 2AgI 221 298 0 0G1035 

CU 2 I 3 + Agl. 256 324 0*063099 

PbL + Agl. 118 144 0 47458 


+ 0*0000372 (T-fO 0*0577 6*25 
•f (from 16 to 89) 0*058 8 31 

-I- 0*000041 (T + 0 0*0702 7*95 
+ 0*000028 (T + 0 0 0726 7*74 
-h 0*0000295 (T + 0 — 7*88 

-h 0*000026 (T + 0 — 8*^? 

+ 0*000026 (T-i-0 0*0567 2 556 
V. H. V. 


Direct Determination of the Heat of Combination of 
Certain Gases. By F. W. Raabe (5ec. Trav. Olmn., 1, 158—166). 
—Ammonium Garhonate. —^Lecher (Wien, Ahad, Fer., October, 1878) 
determined by an indirect method the heat of combination of car¬ 
bonic anhydride and ammonia, and obtained the numbers 38,817 and 
36,642 heat-nnits (gram-degrees); mean 37,700. The difference 
between these numbers being rather wide, the author has endeavoured 
to obtain a more exact result by direct combination of the gases, 
bringing them together in a modified form of Bunsen’s calorimeter. 
The mean value found for the heat evolved when 44 g. CO 2 and 34 g, 
NH 3 unite to form 78 g. ammonium carbamate, (lTH 3 )jjC 02 or 
NH 5 j.CO.ONH 4 , was 39,300 units. Thomsen by an indirect method 
found 42,500, and Berthelot 38,100. 

Ammonium Chloride ,—The heat of combination of NH 3 and HCl 
has been determined indirectly by Thomsen, by Berthelot, and by 
Favre and Silbermann, with the following resets:— 
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Thomsen. Berfchelot. Eavre and Silbermann. 

41,899 42,700 43,240 

Eavre and Silbermann by an indirect method obtained the number 
39,970, but regard this result as less exact than that found indi¬ 
rectly. The author of the present paper obtained by the method 
above indicated the value 44,460. H. W. 

Lead Iodide. By Bebthelot (Gompt. rend., 95, 952—955).— 
If lead iodide is dissolved in a hot concentrated aqueous solution of 
potassium iodide, the liquid on cooling deposits a pale-yellow crys¬ 
talline salt, of the composition Pbl 2 j 2 KI, 2 H 20 . At a lower tempera¬ 
ture, or by the gradual evaporation of the mother-liquor in the cold, 
long pale-yellow needles are obtained, of the composition 

4KI,3Pbl2,6H20. 

These salts combine together, forming intermediate compounds. The 
heat of formation of these double salts was determined by treating 
them with a large quantity of water. The following results were 
obtained:— 

Develops. 


2 KI,Pbl 2 + 2 H 2 O liquid = 2 EI,Pbl 2 , 2 H 20 , crystallised, -f 4*62 cal. 


)> jj solid )) 

.. -f 

1-76 

>9 

2EI + Pbla + 2H,0 soUd = 2KI,Pbl2,2HjO „ 

.. -f 

2-58 

99 

2KI + Pblj = 2KI,Pbl2 anbydi-ous 

+ 

0-84 

99 

4 EI, 3 Pbl 2 + 6 H 2 O liquid = 4KI,3PbIs,6H20 

+12-36 

99 

s> )) solid — ,, 


3-8 

99 

4KI + 3PbL. + 6 H 2 O solid = 4 KI, 3 PbIs, 6 H 20 

+ 

2-8 

99 

4KI + 3Pbl2 = 4KI,3Pbl2 

— 

1-0 

99 


The fonnation of the first salt is exothermic in both the hydrated 
and anhydrous condition, whereas the formation of the second salt is 
exothermic in the hydrated condition only. 

A cold saturated solution of lead iodide yields an immediate pre¬ 
cipitate on addition of a few drops of a dilute solution of. potassium 
iodide or hydriodic acid. Solution of lead bromido, on the other 
hand, is precipitated by hydrobromic acid, but not by soluble bro¬ 
mides, and solution of lead chloride is precipitated by hydrochloric 
acid, but not by soluble chloi'ides. 0. H. B. 

Ethylene Oxide. By Bebthelot Boo. CMm,^ 39, 484— 

487).—The following heat determinations of ethylene oxide were 
made hy the author:—Heat of combustion, C 2 H 4 O -{- Os = 2 CO 2 + 
2 H 2 O (liqnid) = 307*5 cab at constant volnme, 308*4 at constant 
pressure; heat of vaporisation, 6*1 cal.; heat of solution, 1*5 cal.; 
heat of formation from its elements, O 2 (diamond) + + 0 = 

C 2 H 4 O (gas) = 17*7 cal 5 heat of formation from ethylene, O 3 H 4 + 
0 = C 2 H 4 O (gas) = 33 cal. This last number is practically the 
half of the heat of formation of aldehyde from the same constituents, 
which may account for the fact that the formation of ethylene oxide 
directly from ethylene has nofe been observed, aldehyde being formed 
in preference. 
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From tlie data of tlie Heat of solution of glycol, tbe following 
number is deduced:—C^H^O (liquid + IJ 3 O (liquid) = C 3 H 6 O 2 
(liquid) = 19*1, a result comparable with the heat of hydration of 
sulphur trioxide (20*4 cal.) and barium oxide (17*6 cal.). 

On heating ethylene oxide to redness the volume is doubled, with 
formation of carbonic oxide and marsh-gas, C 2 H 4 O = CO + a 
reaction which disengages 26*4 cal. A very volatile liquid, probably 
aldehyde, is formed as an intermediate product. 

The author draws attention to the differences of the heat of forma* 
tion of gaseous aldehyde and ethylene oxide, for C 2 (diamond) -h 
H4 “h 0 — 031140 

In forming gaseous ethylene oxide evolves 17*7 cal. 

„ „ aldehyde evolves .... 50*1 „ 

Thus ethylene oxide has a greater potential energy than aldehyde, 
which explains its ready polymeiisation and direct combination with 
water and acids. The conversion of ethylene oxide into aldehyde 
disengages 32*8 cal., this isomeric change being accompanied with a 
loss of energy. Inasmuch as glycol on dehydration with zinc chloride 
furnishes not ethylene oxide, but aldehyde, conclusions as to the 
constitution of compounds drawn from their products of dehydration 
by zinc chloride must not be accepted as final without an appeal to 
the thermochemistry of the oomponnds in question. Y. H. Y. 

Critical Temperatures of Alkyl Salts. By B. Pawlewski 
(Ber., 15, 2460—2464).—The author has made a series of determina¬ 
tions of the critical temperatures aud boiling points of the alkyl 
salts of the series, the results of which are embodied in the 

following table. In the first colnmn are the several boiling points, t; 
in the second the difference of boiling point (^ — tt) of two conseentive 
salts; in the third the critical temperature, T; in the fourth the 
difierence of critical temperature, T — Ti, of two consecutive salts; in 
the fifth the diJference between the boiling point and critical tem¬ 
perature. 


Ethereal salt. 

fi). 

(i-fi)- 

(T). 

(T-Tj). 

(T-i). 

Ethyl formate . 

55*7 

— 

238-6 

— 

182-9 

Propyl formate. 

85-1 

29*4 

2G7-4 

28-8 

182-3 

Isoamyl formate .. 

121-8 

36-7 

304-6 

37*2 

182-8 

Methyl acetate. 

57*1 

— 

239-8 

_ 

182-7 

Ethyl acetate. 

75-0 

17*9 

256 5 

16-7 

181-5 

Propyl acetate . 

100-3 

25*3 

282-4 

25-9 

182-1 

IS'ormal buiyl acetate .. 

123-7 

23*4 

305-9 

23-5 

182-2 

Isobutyl acetate........ 

114-6 

— 

295-8 

~ 

181-2 

Methyl propionate. 

80-0 

— 

262-7 

_ 

182-7 

Ethyl propionate . 

98-5 

18*5 

280-6 

17*9 

182-1 

Propyl propionate. 

122-3 

23*8 

304-8 

24*8 

182-5 

Isobutyl propionate .... 

135-8 

— 

318-7 

— 

182-9 

Ethyl butyrate 

121-7 


304-3 

...... 

182-6 

Propyl butyrate........ 

144-3 

22*5 

326-6 

22-3 

182-3 
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Ethereal salt. 

(0. 


• (T)- 

(T-Ti). 

(T-O. 

Methyl isobutyrate .... 

91-7 

— 

273-6 

— 

181-7 

Ethyl isohntyrate. 

108-6 

16-9 

290-4 

16-8 

181-8 

Propyl isobtyrate. 

133-4 

24-8 

316-0 

25-6 

182-6 

The following relations 

are rendered 

evident 

by the 

tabulated 


results:— 

(1.) Tlie difference between the boiling point and the critical tem¬ 
perature is a constant = 182*3. 

(2.) Alkyl salts of the same formula and analogous structure 
have approximately the same critical temperature. 

(3.) The di:fference between the critical temperatures of two con¬ 
secutive alkyl salts is equal to the diUcrence between their boiling 
points. 

(4.) The difference between the critical temperatures of two salts 
of the same acid and alcohol-radicals (alkyls) is equal to the difference 
between their boiling points. 

The author considers that the determination of the critical tem¬ 
perature can be used as a control for the boiling point. 

Y. H. Y. 

Critical Point of Mixed Gases. By G. Ansdbll {Froc, Boy, 
Soc., 34,118—119).—The author, in continuation of his researches 
on the physical constants of liquid acetylene and hydrochloric acid 
(Abstr., 1882, 266), has investigated the behaviour of two gases in 
presence of one another as regards the alteration of the critical point. 
Carbonic anhydidde and hydrochloric acid were chosen as offering 
examples of gases which are easily prepared, and whose critical 
points are accurately known; and further tho results are probably 
not modified by their mutual decomposition or by the formation of an 
addition compound. The author used a Cailletet pump and the same 
method of experiment which ho adopted in his former researches. The 
critical point of the mixture was determined, and then the tensions of 
the saturated vapour at different temperatures, together with the frac¬ 
tional volume to which the gas was reduced at the point of liquefac¬ 
tion, and also tho relation between the lit^uid and gaseous volumes at 
different heights in the Cailletet tube. Some of tho results are 
appended below. 


Temp, of 
mixed gases. 

Pressure. 

Temp, of 

mixed gases. Pressure. 

r 0 

27-84 


r 0 

28-86 

15 

40-66 


13-8 

39-86 

P. c. of CO 2 in J 27 

64-22 

P. c. of COa in 

1 25-5 

52-77 

mixture 17*18 ) 37*5 

70-28 

mixture 19*37 

38 

67-36 

46 

82-26 


44 

76-23 

Critical point 47*2 

92-21 

Critical point 

45-5 

80-52 

r 0 

33-17 


■ 0 

32-72 

, 16-3 

50-09 



50-73 

P. c. of COa in J 25*4 

63-98 

P. c. of COa in J 

1 26 6 

63-31 

mixture 25*48 ) 34 

77-02 

mixture 45*67 

35 

76-64 

43*2 

90-03 


37-6 

79-14 

Critical point 45-1 

— 

Ci-itical point 

38 

81-35 


VOO. XlilY. 
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Pawlewski, from lais experiments on tlie ethers and alcohols, arrives 
at the result that the critical point of mixed bodies is directly pro¬ 
portional to the percentage composition of the mixture when the 
co-ordinate origin of temperature taken is that of the body having the 
lowest critical point. He infers that the same rule would hold good 
in the case of liquid substances which are gaseous at ordinary tem¬ 
peratures ; but as the physical constants of liquefied gases are so 
exaggerated as regards their compression and expansion, and as the 
variation of their critical points is materially affected by traces of 
impurity, it would appear probable that mixtures of such liquefied 
gases would not follow Pawlewski’s rule. This view is confirmed by 
the results of the author’s experiments. Y. H. Y. 

Law of Freezing of Solvents. By F. M. Raoult (Compt. rmd., 
95, 1030—1033).—^If A represents the reduction of freezing point 
caused by the solution of 1 gram of the substance in 100 grams of 
the solvent, M the molecular weight of the dissolved substance 
(anhydrous), and T the molecular reduction of freezing point, ?.e., 
the reduction caused by the solution of a gram-molecule in 100 
grams of liquid, then, if the solution is dilute, 

ILL = T. 

The author has examined solutions of a large number of inorganic 
and organic bodies in water, benzene, nitrobenzene, ethylene dibro¬ 
mide, formic acid, and acetic acid, all of which, with the exception of 
water, contract on solidification. 

Acetic Acid ,—All organic and many inorganic bodies produce a 
molecular reduction of freezing point between 36 and 40, generally 
about 39. Certain inorganic compounds, sulphuric and hydrochloric 
acid, calcium nitrate, and magnesium acetate produce a molecular 
reduction of about 19, nearly half the ordinary number. 

Fonmc acid behaves in a similar manner; the normal molecular 
reduction is 28, the abnormal 14. 

Ben^ieiie ,—Almost aU organic compounds and all non-metallic 
chlorides produce a molecular reduction between 47 and 51, mean 
49. Methyl and ethyl alcohols, formic, acetic, valeric, and benzoic 
acids, produce a mean reduction of 25, or half the normal reduction, 

Isltrdbenzene and eiliyJene dibromide behave in a similar manner, 
the mean molecular reductions with the first-named being 68 and 34, 
and with the second 117 and 58. The different reductions ai*e pro¬ 
duced by the same compounds as in the case of benzene. 

Water ,—The results are not so concordant. The majority of the 
inorganic acids, alkaline bases, salts of the alkalis and alkaline 
earths produce a molecular reduction between 33 and 43. Barium 
and strontium chlorides give about 50. With the greater number 
of more than 60 inorganic substances the reduction is about 37. 
On the other hand, magnesium sulphate, metaphosphorio acid, 
hydrogen sulphide, and all organic bodies without exception give a 
mncli more constant molecular reduction, lying between 17 and 20, 
mean 18'5. Here, as in the other cases, one reduction is just double 
the other. 
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Prom the results of experiments with more than 200 compounds 
dissolved in these six different liquids, the author draws the following 
conclusions:— 

All bodies when dissolved in a liquid compound which can solidify, 
lower its freezing point. In all liquids, the molecular reduction of 
the freezing point due to different compounds approaches two values, 
invariable for each liquid, and of which one is double the other. The 
greater value is njost frequently met with, and is the normal mole¬ 
cular reduction; the lower value is the abnormal reduction. This 
lower value corresponds with those cases in which the molecules of 
the dissolved substance are united in pairs. 

The normal molecular reduction of freezing point varies with the 
nature of the liquid, but if each of the molecular reductions is divided 
by the molecular weight of the particular solvent, which reduces 
the results to the case of a molecule of the substance dissolved in 
100 mols. of the solvent; the quotients, except in the case of water, 
are practically the same. 

Water .... 37 : 18 = 2*050 Benzene . 49 : 78 = 0*628 

Formic acid 28 : 46 = 0*608 Nitrobenzene .... 70*5:123 = 0*600 

Acetic acid. 39 : 60 = 0*650 Ethylene dibromide 117 :188 = 0*623 

Water obeys the general law if it is assumed that the physical mole¬ 
cule, at least near the freezing point, is composed of three chemical 
molecules, for 37 ; 18 x 3 = 0 685. It follows that a molecule of any 
compound whatever, when dissolved in 100 mols. of any liquid what¬ 
ever of a different nature, lowers the freezing point of the liquid by a 
quantity which is almost constant, and which is about 0*62. This law 
is general if it is admitted that physical molecules may be composed 
of two, or in rare cases of three, chemical molecules. 0. H. B. 

Report to the R. Accademia dei Lincei on a Memoir by 
R. Schiff ^^On the Molecular Volumes of Liquids,” By P. 
Blasejrna and S. Cannizzaro {Gazzetta, 12, 488—494).—A theoretical 
paper, not admitting of abstraction. 

Passage of Alcoholic Liquids through Porous Vessels. By 
H. Gal {Cornet rend.^ 95, 844—846).—The author has studied tho 
alteration in composition of aqueous alcohol when placed in bladders 
under different conditions. It is generally taught that alcohol placed 
in bladders becomes stronger with lapse of time, but the author shows 
that this is not always true. When the bladders are exposed to a 
comparatively high temperature and dry atmosphere, the alcohol 
increases regularly in strength, bnt when placed in an atmosphere 
saturated with moisture and at low temperatnres, the liquid loses 
strength regularly. The author thinks that those who have previously 
studied this subject have assigned too much importance to the part 
taken by the menibrmie nsod, and have not taken sufficient account of 
the effect of the surrounding atmosphere. E. H. R. 

Lecture Experiments. By A. W. Hoemaitn (Per., 16, 2656— 
2677). —^A continuation of experiments previously describech 

u 2 
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Electrolysis of Eydrochloric Acid. —^Tlie acid is decomposed in the 
closed limb of a U-tube, and the liberated chlorine is absorbed by a 
solution of potassium iodide, which is admitted through the open end 
of the second limb, the volume of the gas being reduced to one-half. 

To show that by the union of chlorine with hydrogen no change of 
volume takes place, a glass bulb containing the mixed gases is inti’o- 
duced into a large wide-mouthed globe containing dry air. The gaseous 
mixture is exploded by means of the magnesium lighfj the pressure in 
the globe before and after explosion being indicated by a manometer. 

For showing that the weight of a body is increased by combustion, 
magnesium or phosphorus is buimed in a globe, the globe and metal 
being weighed before the experiment, and the globe together with the 
product of combustion after the experiment. 

To show that carbonic anhydride has the same volume as the oxygen 
it contains, a glass globe fitted with a mercury safety tube is filled 
with oxygen, A piece of glowing carbon is then introduced, and the 
opening immediately closed. After the combnstion of the carbon, the 
globe is allowed to cool, when the mercury regains its original level. 

Combustion of Oxygen in Hydrogen. —The hydrogen is passed upwards 
into a glass globe, and the jet supplying the oxygen is introduced 
from above, both ends being closed by corks, through which the supply 
tubes pass. In this way the cracking of the globe is avoided which 
so frequently took place when, as in the older form of the experiment, 
the hydrogen was allowed to burn below it in contact with the air. 

To show that aqueous vapour is lighter than air, water is boiled in a 
flask, the vapour being made to pass thi»ough a horizontal tube, in 
connection with which are two vertical tubes, one directed upwards, 
and the other downwards. The steam escapes by the upper tube, and 
at the end of the horizontal tube, but does not escape by the lower tube. 

Relative Volumes of Water in the Ligiiid and Gaseous State. —^A rapid 
current of steam is passed through a globe connected above and below 
with narrow glass tubes. When full of vapour the upper end is closed, 
and the lower end dipped under mercury. The latter rises and fills 
the globe, while the condensed water is forced into the capillary tube. 

Maxwimi Density of Water. —In a glass tube containing distilled 
water a coloured glass float is placed, the density of wliich is such that 
the body just floats when the temperature of the water is 4”, The 
tube is sealed, so that when once adjusted it cannot get out of order. 

DecoM^osition of Water by Sodium. —By placing the sodium on the 
end of a long packing needle, and introducing it quickly into the 
water under the inverted gas jar, the explosions which sometimes 
occur when gauze is used, are avoided. 

Alternate Decomposition and Reproduction of Water. —A U-tube, 
closed at one end, is arranged with wires for passing the electric 
spark, and lower down with electrodes for decomposing water. The 
lower part of the U-tube contains mercury, and above this in the closed 
limb is acidulated water. A cork is inserted in the open end, and 
mercury is run out below, so as to diminish the pressure in the tube. 
The decomposition of the water is then started by the current, and as 
soon as the evolved gases surround the upper wires, tliey are caused to 
combine again by the passage of the electric spark. 
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Tolinnetrlc Analysis of Aimnonia. —One limb (wMcb can be closed 
at both ends by stopcocks) of a U-tube is filled with chlorine. 
Ammonia solution is poured into the other limb, and about 10 c^. 
admitted into the chlorine. The tu.be is well shaken, and the excess 
of ammonia replaced by dilute sulphuric acid^ which is then admitted 
into the closed limb. The liquid rises until the volume of the gas 
(nitrogen) is seen to have diminished to one-third of the original 
chlorine. 

Volumetric delation of Ammonia to the Nitrogen it contains. —The 
apparatus described in the last experiment is filled with dry ammonia. 
On shaking with a solution of bromine in dilute soda, ilie nitrogen is 
set free, and occupies half the original volume of the ammonia. 

For showing quantitatively the jyrodnction of sulphuric acid., the 
author employs a U-tube, one limb of which is provided at its upper 
extremity with a three-way stopcock, the other limb being open. After 
filling the tube with mercury, nitric oxide (40 c.c.), sulphurous anhy¬ 
dride (60 c.c.), and dry oxygen (30 c.c.) are introduced. On finally 
admitting st^m, the temporary formation of the characteristic white 
crystals may be observed. At the end of the experiment nearly the 
original volume of the nitric oxide remains, whilst the sulphuric acid 
forms a layer above the mercury. 

Demonstration of Dulong and Fefifs Law. —The apparatus^ employed 
consists of two similar thermometers, the bulbs of which are double 
cylinders of gla.ss, so that there is a hollow space in the centre o>f each 
bulb, into which the metal expeiimented with can be inserted. In con¬ 
ducting an experiment, the two metals whose specific heats are to be 
compared are heated to a given temperature, and quickly dropped 
into the cavities of the two thermometers. 

The equivalent weights of lead and zinc can be shown by suspending 
a weighed cylinder of zinc in a solution of lead acetate, and comparing 
the weight of the precipitated lead with that lost by the zinc, 

Leideufrosfs Experiment Reversed. —A platinum flask is maintained 
at a white heat by a cu^Teut ot oxygen and hydrogen passing into it. 
It is then made to dip under water, when the platinum will coutinuo 
to glow for some secor ds, ‘ A, K, M, 
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Oxygen prepared from Potassium Chlorate. By A. WAaNDit 
(Zeits. Anah Chem., 21, oO?—510).—It is well known that oxygen 
prepared from potassium chlorate frequently contains appreciable 
traces of chlorine. The author finds that whilst the absolutely pui^ 
salt yields pure oxygen, the commercial salt never docs, owing to 
traces of organic matter present in it. Carbonic auliydride decom¬ 
poses even pure chlorate, with formation of chlorine* 0* H, 
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Fonnation of Ozone and Hydrogen Peroxide. By S. KAppel 
{Arch, Tharm, [3], 20, 574—577).—The author, having previously 
Experimented on the nitrification of ammonia in presence of metals 
(p. 28t)), made experiments of a similar kind with fixed alkalis and 
copper in the presence of air, thinking that the nitrogen of the air 
would be oxidised to nitrous acid; he was, however, unsuccessful as 
regards the end sought. The test papers which he suspended in the 
flasks certainly became bine, but were immediately decolorised, and 
the fluid, on the termination of the experiment, gave no nitrous reaction. 

The results indicate the simultaneous production of ozone and 
hydrogen peroxide; the latter probably decomposes the former, which 
is again formed, and a continuous process of the kind appears to go 
on. The fluid, if tested with potassium dichromate and sulphuric 
acid and shaken with ether, does not show the hydrogen peroxide re¬ 
action, but if left for a long time in an open flask, or if a current of air is 
passed through it to remove the ozone, the reaction is easily obtained. 

J. 1^. 

Activity of Oxygen. By M. Teatjbe (Ber., 15, 2421—2443 ).—A 
continnation of the author’s researches (Abstr., 1882, 795). 

Pajrt I.—lu this paper the author criticises the theory of Hoppe- 
Seyler, which supposes the dependence of the life functions of animal 
organisms on a process of fermentation whereby hydrogen is evolved, 
and the oxygen molecnle separated into its constituent atoms, these 
at the moment of liberation assuming the active character of ozone, and 
effecting the oxidation processes necessary for the continuation of life. 
According to the author, this theory fails both on physiological and 
chemical grounds, for in the first place the evolution of hydrogen has 
only been observed in the alimentary canal, where fermentation 
processes are undoubtedly effected by bacteria: further, if the fermen¬ 
tation and life processes were identical, then those organs of the body, 
such as the blood and muscles, on which the function of life is depen¬ 
dent, would soon after death show an evolution of hydrogen (in the 
absence of oxygen); but this is directly contradicted by the researches 
of Broech {Anmhyi, 115, 78) and those of the author, for fresh 
muscle does not reduce dilute nitric acid. Again fermentation 
bacteria convert nitrogenous into ammoniacal compounds, but the 
animal organs in the absence of such bacteria effect no such change. 
Secondly, Hoppe-Seyler based the chemical part of this theory on 
experiments which showed that petroleum shaken up with sodium in 
the presence of air absorbed oxygen with formation of volatile acids. 
Hoppe-Seyler did not however examine whether this result was not 
due to the inevitable moisture of the air; and the experiments of 
Pudakowski, Sclionbein, and others have shown that a number of 
organic compounds, as benzene, ether, turpentine, gradually darken in 
the air with absorption of oxygen, without the intervention of sodium 
or of active hydrogen at the moment of its liberation. Such experiments 
cannot serve as examples of the conversiou of oxygen into ozone by 
nascent hydrogen. The author made some experiments directly bearing 
on the point. Dilute sulphuric acid and zinc were shaken np with 
but no ozone could be detected even by indigo sulphate. Again, 
zinc and concentiuted ammonia solution, or a mixtuie of ammonia and * 
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soda, sliaken np witli air, caused no conversion of oxygen into ozone, 
for the ammonia was not converted into nitrons or nitric acids; there¬ 
fore nascent hydrogen cannot separate from the oxygen molecule active 
atoms, which combine together to form ozone. Further, nascent hydro¬ 
gen cannot form hydrogen peroxide with oxygen in the presence of 
water; for although zinc and dilute sulphuric acid shaken up with air 
cause a formation of hydrogen peroxide, yet this must be attributed 
solely to the water present in the sulphunc acid, for if concentrated 
acid be used, no hydrogen peroxide is formed, and nascent hydrogen 
by itself reduces hydrogen peroxide. 

Schonbein observed that various metals, which with dilute acids 
do not cause the formation of hydrogen peroxide, possess this pro¬ 
perty when amalgamated with mercury; this the author explains by 
supposing that the amalgams of these metals have a more feeble 
reducing action than the metals themselves, and so do not destroy the 
molecules of the hydrogen peroxide. This view receives support from 
the fact that the evolution of hydrogen from zinc and sulphuric acid 
is considerably modified by the amalgamation of the metal. 

Again, Hoppe-Seyler attributes the oxidising action of hydrogen 
palladium in presence of water and oxygen to the liberated or 
nascent hydrogen, bnt he completely overlooks the formation of 
hydrogen peroxide, which is produced according to the equation— 


~ 4Pd -f* 2 H 2 O "h HgOa. 


Pda 

Pdo 


H . OH 


+ 


OH 


+ O2 


The presence of water is necessary for this change, for palladium 
hydrogen shaken up with ether in the air, forms no hydrogen peroxide, 
but its presence becomes manifest directly a little water is added. 

Substituting palladium hydrogen for zinc, the author repeated the 
experiments described in his former paper {olde supra), and with the 
same results. Palladium-hydrogen must then be classed among those 
substances, which like zinc, lead, pyi*ogallol, <fec. (which the author 
proposes to name aittocsidisahle), possess the property of attracting 
oxygen, so as to combine with the hydrogen of water to form hydrogen 
peroxide. In conclusion, the author remaaks that this property of 
such substances is neither identical nor intimately associated with the 
more rare property possessed by some substances of rendering oxygen 
active by converting it into ozone. 

Part II.—The author, to examine his theory that hydrogen peroxide 
is not oxidised water but reduced oxygen, has studied the electrolysis 
of acidulated water, the platinum electrodes being separated by a 
cylinder of some porous material. Ko hydrogen peroxide is formed 
at the positive pole, but only at the negative pole, when the oxygen 
liberated from the opposite pole can comeincontact with the hydrogen. 
It is thus probable that the hydrogen peroxide is formed by the direct 
combination of the nascent hydrogen with the oxygen molecule, thus : 
H -f H -f O 2 = H 2 O 2 ; in this case, hydrogen peroxide differs in its 
chemical cliaracter from the peroxides of the heavy metals, wbioli are 
formed by oxidation processes at the positive pole. The quantity of 
hydrogen peroxide is increased when the electrodes arc of palladium, 
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but decreased with electrodes of mercurj, silver, gold, and tlio lieavy 
metals, and it is nil when the negative pole is of carbon. As a gt‘uer«il 
result, it is found that those metals -which, with dilute sulphuric 
acid and air readilj form hydrogen peroxide, form this substance 
the less readily when they are made the electrodes for the decomposi¬ 
tion of water. Conversely those metals, which form no hydrogen 
peroxide in presence of acid and air, but which possess the pro¬ 
perty of retaining hydrogen like palladium, form hydrogen peroxide in 
the larger quantities during the electrolysis of water; but if the 
palladium-hydrogen is made the negative electrode, the hydrogen is 
completely burnt to water: 2Pd2H 4* 0 = 4Pd -h H^O. 

Thus the formation of hydrogen peroxide is not caused by active 
oxygen, as hitherto believed, but is pi’evented by it. Y. H, Y. 

Ozone in Presence of Platinnm-black. By E. Mulder and 
H. G. L. VAN DEE Meulen {Rec, Trav. Ohim., 1, 167—172).—By pass¬ 
ing ozonised oxygen over platinum-black at the ordinary temperature, 
the authors have obtained results from which, they say, it appears 
highly probable that the ozone is thereby converted into ordinary 
oxygen; and they regard this result as the first known instance of the 
transformation of an element into an allotropic modification under the 
influence of another element, without the occurrence of chemical 
action between the two. Por the theoretical speculations as to the 
maimer in which this transformation may be supposed to take place, 
we must refer to the original. H. W. 

Variatioiis of the Amo-out of Oxygen in the Atmosphere. 
By C. A. Yoglee (OJiem. Centr. [3], 13, 556—558).—The author 
makes some remarks in support of his theory against the attack on it 
by Morley, Both agree as to the fact that the atmosphere varies in 
composition vertically and not latitudinally, and therefore that the 
variation in the quantity of oxygen is duo to vertical air-currents. 
Morley is of opinion that the air which sinks down when the baromofcor 
is high is poor in oxygen, and would thus lower the amount of that 
element; and that when the barometer is low, the lower layers of air 
are rich in oxygen. The author thinks that when the baiometer is 
low the air is well mixed by currents, and that therefore there is no 
difference in the amount of oxygen found above or below a certain 
point; and that when the barometer is high, the air, being in a state 
of rest, resolves itself into bands according to Dalton^s law, which 
would cause a greater quantity of oxygen to be found in the lower 
bands. He urges this by arguments and calculations. Finally, he 
welcomes the idea of analysing air from various places under similar 
circumstances, for it will settle the point whether the variation in the 
quantity of oxygen in the atmosphere is really a regular phenomenon 
or simply iocaU D, A. L. 

Carbonic Anhydride in the Atmosphere. By E. H. Cook 
(PAiL Ifoy. [5], 14,387—395),—Taking the polar diameter of the earth 
as 7899 miles, the equatorial diameter as 7925*5 miles, and the height 
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of the homogeneotis atmosphere as 20,214 feet (uearlj 5 miles), the 
cubical content of the homogeneous atmosphere is found to ])e 
591,647,387 cubic miles, or in round numbers 592,000,000 cubic 
miles. If tbe average amount of carbonic anhydride in the atmosphere 
is taken as 4 vols. in 10,000, the total volume of the carbonic anhy¬ 
dride is 236,800 cubic miles, and the total weight 4287 billions of 
pounds, or 1,913,685,908,480,000 kilos. These numbers differ con- 
siderably from those given by Dumas and Boussingault, and from 
that given in Boscoe and Schorlemmer’s chemistry. The first of these 
is nearly 40 per cent, and the second about 33 per cent, too high. 
Becent investigations, ho'wever, show that the proportion of carbonic 
anhydride in the atmosphere is not so high as 4 vols. in 10,000. If 
the mean of these (Pittbogen and Hasselbarth, 3*4 vols. in 10,000, 
Parsky 3’4 vols., and Beiset 2*042 vols.) is taken, the total weight of 
the carbonic anhydride is nearly 1545 billions of kilograms. The 
average amount of coal raised annually in tbe world daring the last 
three years is about 280,000,000 tons. Assuming that this con¬ 
tains 75 per cent, of carbon, 10 per cent, of which is thrown away 
with the ash, 182,000,000 tons of carbon arc annually converted into 
carbonic anhydiide, which gives a daily production of 1,800,000 tons, 
or nearly 1,800,000,000 kilos. Assuming that one-third more is 
produced by the combustion of wood, peat, oU, &c., the total daily 
production by combustion is 2,400,000,000 kilos. The present popu¬ 
lation of the world is about 1,500,000,000, and each individual 
produces on an average a kilogram of carbonic anhydride in 
24 hours. Assuming that twice as much carbonic anhydride is 
produced by the respiration of lower animals as by that of man, the 
total amount produced by respiration is 4,500,000,000 kilos, per 
day. The amount produced by tbe decay of animal and vegetable 
matter may be taken as equal to that produced by the respiration of 
man, and the amount sent into the air from subtciTanean soui'ces may 
be fairly assumed to be five times as great as the total amount derived 
from all the other sources together. Tliis gives about 40,000,000,000 
kilos, per day. Adding all these quantities together, it is found that 
the total amount of carbonic anhydride daily added to the atmosphere 
is at least 50,000,000,000 kilos., from which it follows that if no 
compensating influences were at wmrk the proportion of carbonic 
anhydride would he doubled in about 100 years. 

The causes which remove carbonic anhydride from the air are 
fixation of carbon by plants, removal of the anhydride by zoophytes, 
and absorption of the anhydride by inorganic chemical action. In 
the first case alone is oxygen retuimed to the atmosphere; in the other 
two cases the carbonic anhydride is absorbed as a whole. The total 
area of the land-snrfaoe of the globe is 57,600,000 square miles 
(Saunders). Of this8,200,000 sqnare miles are in arctic and antarctic 
regions, thus leaving 49,400,000 square miles on which vegetation 
might flourish. A considerable portion of this area is, however, 
occupied by barren mountains, cities, and rivers. Estimating the 
total area of leaf-surface as 50 per cent, of the area of plant-bearing 
land, it follows that 24,700,000 square miles or 63,973,000,000,000 
square meters of leaf-surface are engaged in the work of removing 
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carbonic anlijdride. Since each square meter of leaf-surface decom¬ 
poses about 1 litre of carbonic anhydride per hour, it follows that 
63,978,000,000,000 litres of the gas are decomposed every hour. 
Taking into account the fact that sunlight on the average lasts only 
ten hours each day, and allowing 25 per cent, for diminution of tho 
action in winter, the average amount of carbonic anhydride de¬ 
composed per day is 479,000,000,000 kilolitres, or more than 
900,000,000,000 kilos. A considerable proportion of the carbon 
thus removed is, however, returned to the air when the leaves decom¬ 
pose in the autumn, and allowance must also be made for the fact 
that some plants give off carbonic anhydride in tho dark. On 
this point, howevei*, there are no data on which to base any calcu¬ 
lation, and the evolution of carbonic anhydride by the nocturnal 
respiration of plants may be much greater than is usually supposed. 
From the numbers given it would appear that the vegetable life on the 
globe is of itself sufficient to maintain the purity of the atmosphere. 
This conclusion is, however, based on incomplete data. 

The removal of carbonic anhydride from sea-water by low forms of 
animal life takes place on a gigantic scale, but the carbonic anhydride 
thus removed exists in the sea and not in the atmosphere, and a very 
large proportion of it must be derived from submarine volcanic 
eruptions. In aU probability the influence of this action is felt only 
after many years, and so far as the atmosphere is concerned, it cannot 
be compared to plant life in point of activity. Large quantities of 
carbonic anhydride are removed by inorganic chemical changes, as, for 
example, in the conversion of orthoclase into kaolm (Sterry Hunt, 
Am. J. Sci., May 1880), but any estimate of the rate of this action is 
impossible. 

These calculations seem to show that the causes which remove 
cai’bonic anhydride from the air are more powerful than those which 
add this gas to the air. Its proportion must therefore be gradually 
decreasing, but there are no trustworthy data ou which to base any 
conclusions ou this point. As to the source of the enormous quantities 
of carbonic anhydride already flxed in the form of limestone, we have 
no knowledge. Either at one time the atmosphere surrounding the 
earth must have been much richer in carbonic anhydride than it is at 
present, or, as Steriy Hunt supposes, there must be a universal 
atmosphere similai* to our own fi'om which the carbonic anhydride 
now fixed in the earth’s crust has been derived. C. H. B. 

Nitrification in Presence of Copper and other Metals. By 
S. Happel (Arc/i. Pharin. [33, 26, 567—573).—’The author was 
accustomed to show his pupils, as a class experiment, the production 
of nitric reactions when ammonia was left in contact with metallic 
copper. Some fiasks used in his experiments were left with their 
contients, corked, for about a year; on examination he then found 
that the fluid had lost its ammoniacal smell, and contained both 
nitrites and nitrates, and induced by this observation he made the 
experiments reported in the present paper:— 

1. A quantity of copper cuttings were placed in a flask connected 
with a di*^ mg apparatus—a bulb tube containing copper oxide, and an 
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aspirator—the flask was placed on a sand-bath, and air drawn through 
the arrangement for 14 days, at the end of which time the fluid gave 
strong reactions of nitrites and nitrates, and the copper oxide was not 
reduced; a second experiment exactly similar, except that it was 
made in the cold, gave the reactions plainly, but not so strongly. 

2. Copper clippings and ammonia were placed in a flask through 
which carbonic acid was passed, and when as nearly as possible free 
from atmospheric air, the mouth was closed by fusion. After six 
hours the fluid became intensely blue; it then gradually waned, and 
became colourless. When the flask was opened, nitrites and nitrates 
were distinctly present. 

3. The arrangement in this experiment was similar to the last, bnt 
the fluid was heated to 60—70‘^ during the process; the reactions 
were similar bnt sharper. 

Other experiments were made in which a current of hydrogen was 
passed through the arrangement during the process. The results 
were variable and inconclusive. 

Similar experiments were made with iron and zinc, and it was 
found that in all cases nitrification took place, but not with as much 
activity; possibly, the author says, the nascent hydrogen had a reducing 
elfect on the nitrites at the moment of their formation, a coniinuons 
process of oxidation and reduction proceeding simultaneously. The 
author’s opinion is that the presence of air is necessary to this 
process of nitrification, and that although it proceeds in the cold, it is 
facilitated by heat, and he thinks metals other than those mentioned 
are capable of producing similar rosiilts. J. If. 

Conversion of Tncalcium Phosphate into Chlorine Com¬ 
pounds of Phosphorus. By J. Eibak {Comp, rend.^ 95, 1160 
—1163; and Bull. Soc. Chun., 39, 14). —^When chlorine is passed 
over a mixture of tricalcium phosphate and carbon, or when 
chlorine and carbonic oxide are passed over tricalcium phosphate 
alone heated to incipient redness, a small quantity of calcium 
chloride and metaphosphate is formed, but no further change 
takes place. If, however, a mixture of chlorine and carbonic oxide 
is passed over an intimate mixture of calcium phosphate and carbon 
(e.g., bone-black), heated in a glass tube to 330 — 340® in an oil- 
bath, phosphorus oxychloride, calcium chloride, and carbonic anhy¬ 
dride are produced. After some time, the calcium chloride formed 
interferes with the reaction, but if it is removed by washing, the 
phosphate can be completely decomposed. The carbon plays no 
chemical part in the reaction, and is found practically unaltered 
at the end of the experiment. It is essential to the produc¬ 
tion of the reaction, and probably acts by condensing tbe gases in 
its pores. The reaction takes place in two stages, thus: (1) CajPa08+ 
200 + 2012 = OaPaOe + 2 CO 2 + 20aCl2, and (2) OaPsOe + 400 + 
4 OI 3 = 2 POOI 3 + 400a + OaOla. The reaction takes place slowly at 
180®, and proceeds rapidly between 330® and 340®. When carbonic 
oxide and chlorine are passed over bone-black at this temperature, no 
phosphorus oxychloride is at first obtained, the gases being used up 
in converting the phosphate into metaphosphate, which is afterwards 
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decomposed in accordance with the second equation. The phosphorus 
osjchloride thus obtained is almost pure. 

When phosphorus oxychloride is passed over a long column of wood 
charcoal heated to redness in a glass tube, phosphorus^ trichloride is 
formed, and carbonic oxide, or a mixture of carbonic oxide and 
carbonic anhydride, according to the length and temperature of the 
column of carbon, is given off. 

This method of reduction by means of a mixture of chlorine and 
carbonic oxide in presence of carbon, will doubtless prove valuable in 
many other cases. It answers very well for the production of 
aluminium chloride from alumina, the change taking place easily at 
the temperature of an oil-bath. It may also serve for the production 
of phosphorus oxychloride from calcium phosphate on a large scale. 

0. H. JB. 

Volume-weight of Sulphiiric Acid. By A. Sghertel (/. pr. 
Chem, [2], 26, 246—249). —If concentrated sulphuric acid is boilod 
down to about half its volume, the residue contains 80*40 per cent. 
SOa = 98*o0 per cent. H3SO4 ; sp. gr. at 0® (compared with water at 0”) 
= 1 * 80 ?. If the same acid is distilled until acid of constant composi¬ 
tion passes over, and the last portions of this are collected, they have 
the composition 80*54 of SO3 = 98*66 per cent. H3SO4, and are of sp. gr. 
1 8575 at 0 °. If these acids are mixed with dry or fuming sulphuric 
acid, a fall in the volume-weight takes place until the composition of 
normal hydrogen sulphate, H3SO4, is reached. On the other hand, 
by the addition of anhydride, the volume-weight increases again, as 
seen from following table:— 


Percentage 1 

[ Correspond- 

r Parts. 

Volume-'weiglit 

ofSOj. J 

[ ing with 

1 H.SO 4 . 

atO°. 

80-40 


98*50 

1-8570 

80-54 


98*66 

1 8575 

81-00 


99 23 

1-8558 

81-10 


99*35 

1-8550 

81-63 


100*00 

1-8540 

81-86 


100*28 

1-8548 

82-10 


100*57 

1-8577 

82-55 


101*13 

1-8640 

82-97 


101*64 

1-8722 


The acid obtained by distillation with constant composition is the 
most concentrated, and has the highest sp. gr. The liquid normal acid 
undergoes dissociation even at 0 °. 

The tables of the volume-weights and composition of sulphuric acid 
edited by Binean, Kolb, and Otto, show a continual increase in 
sp- gr. D, A. L. 

Argentous Oxide. By W. Pillitz (ZeiM. Anal OJiem,, 21, 496 
—506),—In continuation of his investigation (ihid,, 21, 27), the 
author has examined the precipitates obtained by the action of alka¬ 
line solutions of antimony trichloride, stannous oxide, or stannous 
chloride on silver nitrate. The product obtained by means of the 
antimony solution was proved to consist of a mixture of disodio- 
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dibydric pyroantimonate (]Nra 2 H 2 Sbi 07 + 6 H 2 O), metallic antimony, 
metallic silver, and silver chloride, whilst the alkaline tin solutions 
furnished a mixture of metallic silver and stannic acid. The pre¬ 
cipitates were quite free from argentous oxide. 0 . H. 

Aluminates and Basic Haloid Salts of Barium: Notes on 
Barium Hydroxide and Haloid Salts. By E. BRCKiiAir (/. 
Oliem., 26, 385—421).—This paper, the first instalment of the 
research, gives a description of the barium aluminates. 

Action of Bnryta-u‘ate>' on Aluminium Compounds. —The result of 
this action is the production of a soluble aluminate having the com¬ 
position Al 2 , 03 ,Ba 0 ,Aq, and if the solution of this compound is digested 
with excess of aluminium hydroxide, an imsoluble aluminate is formed. 
The result of mixing baryta-water with aluminum chloride is a preci¬ 
pitate of aluminium hydroxide, but a small percentage of barium is 
found in the precipitate, and this is probably due to the formation of 
barium carbonate. The solvent action of baryta-water on metallic 
aluminium cannot be stated with certainty, as only metal having a 
small percentage of silica was obtainable, but at the ordinary tempera¬ 
ture aluminium hydroxide was formed as insoluble crystalline powder, 
whilst BaOjAhOs was present in solution. At high temperatures 
aluminium foil is attacked by water, but not readily, whilst wire 
remains unaltered; but with baryta-water under like circumstances, 
a solution of monobarium aluminate is formed. It appears then that 
barium forms definite compounds with aluminium, and the author 
carefully describes the method of preparation, the analytical re¬ 
sults, &o., and shows that AlsOjjBaOjCHgO; Al 203 , 2 BaO,oH 20 , and 
Al 203 , 3 Ba 0 ,llH 20 , exist. The dibarium aluminate is prepared by 
boiling together the requisite quantities of baryta-water and freshly 
prepared aluminium hydroxide, filtering while hot, and then boiling 
the filtrate; when this liquid is reduced to eight times the amount of 
compound present, colourless crystals begin to be deposited, and can 
be washed with hot water; these have the composition of dibarium 
aluminate; the crystals arc well formed, asymmetrical with an 
axial proportion of 0*8545 : 1 j 0*9888, and amongst other faces, have 
the following as principal: coPoo, ooPoo, OP, Dibaidum alumi- 

nate is a tasteless powder scai’cely soluble in cold water, and is pre¬ 
cipitated from its solutions by alcohol; wlion heated, the crystals 
decrepitate, slowly losing water, but not their form, and do not fuse 
at the highest temperature; as regards the crystalline water, some is 
lost up to 125^*; at 156°, 2 mols. H 2 O are slowly lost, and a third more 
slowly still ; a rise of tempe)*ature to 250° removes a further quantity, 
but the whole of the fourth mol. is not got rid of below 300°, and the 
last or 5 th mol. only at a red heat. It is probable that this last 
mol is retained by the barium hydroxide, because in the case of 
the tribarium aluminate a mol. of water corresponding to each mol. of 
BaO is firmly retained up to the last* When dibarium aluminate 
is heated in a current of dry gas, the water is rapidly and suddenly 
removed, and when it is fused w-ith acid potassium chromate, the 
removal is irregular; this is exactly opposite to what occurs in the 
case of barium hydroxide under like conditious* 
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A crystallme precipitate consisting? of aluminium and barium 
hydroxides, is produced when carbonic anhydride is passed into a solu¬ 
tion of the dibarium aluminate, and baryta-water removes the 
alumina from this precipitate; but if the gas be passed into the boiling 
solution, short acicular crystals are formed, and baryta-water removes 
only alumina from this at a high temperature.^ Dry carbonic 
anhydride does not act on cold solid dibarium alummate, but if this 
compound is ignited, then every mol. absorbs 1 mol OO 2 . ^ 

Iloj/o&amMu Aluminate.—TldQ solution of this compound is obtained 
by boiling the result of the last-mentioned reaction with water; the 
solution Is stable, but if much concentrated deposits the dibarium 

compound. . . . - 

The solid compound is prepared (1) by precipitation from tlio last« 
named solution by means of alcohol; (2) by allowing the solution of 
the monobarium aluminate, whose percentage of alumina corresponds 
with that of a concentrated dibarium aluminate solution (1 = 8) to 
form spontaneously a granular non-crystalline deposit; (3) the di- 
baiium solution will also deposit c^stals of the monobarium compound, 
and will decompose the more rapidly the more concentrated the soln- 
tion. All the preparations of this compound are loose white tasteless 
powders, but slightly soluble in cold water, and by boiling with water 
form an opaque alkaline liqnid. No alteration in appearance is notice^ 
able when this compound is heated, although it loses crystalline water. 
When heated at 110°, nearly 3 mols. H 2 O remain, analogous to 
those present in dibarium aluminate; of these, 1 mol. is removed au 
130°, another at 220°, the last remaining until a red heat is reached: 
heated with acid potassium chromate, all the water passes away at 
once. Carbonic anhydride causes all barium and alumina to be pre¬ 
cipitated as needles from hot solutions, but the dry monobanum 
aluminate only absorbs this gas if an excess of the barium oxide is 
present. 

Tnbarium Aluminate .—^Whenl part of dibarium aluminate is boiled 
in 30 parts of water with 10 parts of barium hydroxide, the solution 
filtered hot, and concentrated to 28 parts, colourless crystals of the tri- 
barium compound are deposited; if the concentration is effected over a 
lamp, there will be 7^ mols. H 2 O present, but when an oil-bath is om- 
ployed, 11 mols. are found. This substance may also be pre})arcd by 
mixing hot dibarium aluminate solution with barium hydroxide dis¬ 
solved in its own water of crystallisation. The crystals are opaejuo and 
brittle, taste alkaline, and dissolve in 15 parts boiling water; this solu¬ 
tion decomposes when boiled, tbe dibarium compound being formed. 
The first moL of water of crystallisation is lost by beating at 115°, 
5 mols. are lost at 165°, and 6 mols. at 255°, the remaining 1*| mol. 
making up the whole 7|- mols., is only lost at a red heat. Fused 
potassium dichromate removes that amount of water corresponding to 
its own temperature, 2 mols. remaining even after complete fusion. 
Microscopic needles containing barium and aluminium are separated 
from hot solutioiis by carbonic anhydride, but the gas is only absorbed 
by the solid at incipient redness, every molecule absorbing 2 mols. 
OO 2 . Oxygen is not absorbed by this compound. E* W. P. 
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Beryllium Hydroxides. By J. M. v. Bemmblen (J, pr. 
Ghem. [2], 26, 22?—240).—From previous researches the author 
concluded that those hydroxides which sepamte from their solu- 
tious in a colloid form, such as those of silicon, iron, &c., never have 
a constant composition, and are scarcelv ever homogeneous. He, 
however, thinks it probable that under certain conditions they ought 
to be obtained as chemical compounds, and remain constant within a 
wide range of changes of temperature. For illustration of this hypo¬ 
thesis the hydroxides of beryllium seemed well adapted. Of these 
the author has distinguished two, a, granular, and gelatinous. The 
p-liydroxi^e is precipitated by ammonia from pure beryllium sulphate, 
it is washed out of contact with the air with cold water, dried in a 
stream of air free from carbonic anhydride and powdered; its constitu¬ 
tion is then represented by: Be0,l*61(H20),0*025(003). When washed 
and dried in the air, its constitution is Be0,2*63(H30),0*05(002). 
To prepare the oc.~Jiydroxide, the solution of the y3-hydroxide in 
sulphuric acid is precipitated with potash and redissolved by 
excess of the precipitant; it is then diluted with much water and 
boiled. The granular deposit of the hydroxide is washed with boiling- 
hot water, excluding air; it forms a fine white powder, is free from 
carbonic anhydride, and has the constitution BeO,H20, which remains 
constant up to 200'^; dissociation now commences and reaches a 
maximum at 215®, and after two hours’ heating at 215—220®, the 
oxide loses half a mol. H3O, whilst after ten hours’ heating 
BeOjO'lSHaO remains; the last -j^th mol. H3O is only entirely driven 
off at a strong red heat. From air saturated with moistui'e, the 
a-hydrate will absorb as much as |mol. H^O, which, however, is 
given off again in the ordinary air. After losing I mol, HjO at 200°, 
its constitution is definitely changed, for although it absorbs 1 mol. of 
water fi'ora moist air at 15®, it gives it up again in dry air. Heated 
at 280®, the water is reduced to 0*13 mol., now again it absorbs 1 mol. 
HaO, but gives it up only till the residue is reduced to 0*18 mol. 
After being heated to redness, it behaves in the same way; but a strong 
red heat changes it altogether; it then loses all power of absorbing 
water, and is only soluble in boiling sulphnnc acid. 

The ^-hydroxide is a fine powder; at the ordinary temperature it 
absorbs a considerable amonnt of water from moist air, even when it 
hns been previously heated at 100®. It has no constant composition. 
When heated it gradually and constantly loses weight (water) ; between 
150 and 180°, the compound BeO,H20 is attained, and remains constant 
between 180 and 200®; above this temperature at about 215® it under¬ 
goes changes similar to the a-hydroxide. When tested with regard to 
the power of absorbing salts from aqueous solutions, the jS-hydroxide 
shows this property, the a- does not. Comparative experiments with 
hydrated magnesium oxide confirm the results of previous investiga- 
toi's (Ditte and Bose); it retains the composition MgO,H30 even 
when heated above 350®, and does nob even undergo molecular change 
below this temperature; it loses water of hydration between 350® and 
red beat. The author comes to the conclusion that beryllium a-hydr¬ 
oxide resembles those of magnesium and calcium, whilst beryllium 
^-hydroxide resembles those of aluminium, &c. 
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Thus the former can. be represented by a definite and simple formula, 
and is constant within a certain range of changes of temperature, but 
smaller than that of magnesia. The changes which the /^-compound 
undergoes duidng heating are similar to those observed by Berthelot in 
feme hydroxide, for he found that from the time it was precipitated, 
it constantly changed molecnlarly, and at no period could be repre¬ 
sented by a simple formula. The author considers this peculiarity of 
the gelatinous hydroxide to be due to the fact that it is a mixture of 
hydroxides, which behave differently at the same temperature, that is, 
that each one requires a different temperature to convert it into the 
lower hydroxide or anhydride. This view is supported by some observa¬ 
tions which the author has made on the hydi’oxicle freshly precipitated 
from aluminium chloride by ammonia. 1. After boiling for 24 hours 
with water it has the composition AhOs,! *61120. 2. Washed for some 
time with cold water it is ALOa,! *91120. 3. Precipitated from diluted 

solution and quichly washed with water it is Al20<i,2 GH2O. 4, After 
half a year in contact with water it is Al202,3*l H2O. The last-mentioned 
is quite constant between 15 and 100°, and even above. Hos. 1,2, and 3 
are mixtures of this with a lower hydroxide. D. A. L. 

Atomic Weight of Yttrium. By P. T. Clevb {Gom;pt. rend., 95, 
1225—1226).—The determinations of the atomic weight of yttrium 
made in 1872 are inexact, since no precautions were taken to sepa¬ 
rate terbium, which at that time was not definitely known to exist. 
By fractional precipitation with oxalic acid, the author has obtained 
from 3 to 4 grams of ]^tria with a constant molecular weight. The 
mean of twelve determinations of the amount of yttria in the sulphate 
prepared from this pure oxide is 48*503 ± 0*00020 per cent. It fol¬ 
lows, therefore, that the atomic weight of yttrium is 89*02 if 0 = 16 
and S = 32, or 88*9 ± 0*027 if O = 15*9633 and S = 31*984. Pure 
yttria is pei^fectly white, the yellow colour which it sometimes 
has being due to the presence of very small quantities of terbia. 

^ « 0. H. B. 

Lecture Experiments illustrating the Combination of Zinc 
with Sulphur. By H. Schwarz 15, 2505—2508) .--After 
alluding to the common method of illustrating chemical combination 
by heating flowers of sulphur with copper or iron filings, the author 
suggests the following experiment. Two parts of zinc-dust and one 
pai't flowers of sulphur are intimately and carefully mixed ; on apply¬ 
ing a light the mixture ignites and burns with a green flame, and tiio 
zinc sulphide is deposited on surrounding objects; tho mixture can 
also be ignited by percussion, and in an explosion apparatus the author 
found that the detonating power of the mixture was about an elk’llth 
of that of blasting powder. 

The author explains the fact xhat sulphur does not mix directly 
with molten zinc, as a form of Leidenfrost’s phenomenon, as the 
sulphur vapour prevents the metal coming in contact with the molten 
sulphur; or perhaps a thin layer of zinc oxide or sulphide is formed 
between the sulphur and the metal. 

If carboa bipnlpWde vapour, either by itself or mixed with hydrogen 
sulphide, be passed over heated zinc-dust, zinc sulphide is formed with 
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formation of methane and hydrogen. Similarly, if carbon bisulphide 
and ammonia is led over zinc-dust, ammonium cyanide is formed 
according to the reaction CS 2 + 2 ISrH 3 + 2Zn= 2ZnS -f- NH 4 .CN’ -f H 3 . 

The author also calls attention to the use of zinc-dust for removing 
sulphur from compounds, and adduces as examples the decomposition 
of thiocarbanilide into aniline and phenylnitrile [ 0 S.NHPh 3 Zn = 
ZnS + NHaPh + PhON], of thiocarboparatoluidide into paratoluidine 
and tolylnitrile, and the conversion of allylthiocarbimide into allyl- 
nitrile. Y. H, Y. 

Separation of Gallium. By L. de Boisbauduait (OompL rend,^ 
95, 1192—1194 and 1332—1334 ; see also this vol,, p. 21, and Abstr., 
1882, pp. 897 and 1323).— From Bismuth, —( 1 .) The moderately acid 
solution of the chlorides is saturated with hydrogen sulphide'; the 
precipitated bismuth sulphide is free from gallium. ( 2 .) The bismuth 
is reduced by means of zinc, or much better, by finely divided copper in 
a slightly acid solution at a gentle heat. (3.) The gallium is pre¬ 
cipitated by means of potassium ferrocyanide in a solution containing 
one-third its volume of strong hydrochloric acid : contrary to the 
general statement, the precipitate produced by potassium ferrocyanide 
in solutions of bismuth chloride is soluble even in dilute hydrochloric 
acid. Bismuth and gallium cannot be separated by means of potas¬ 
sium hydroxide, since the alkaline solution retains notable quantities 
of bismuth. 

From Copper, —(1.) The copper is precipitated in an acid solution 
by means of hydrogen sulphide ; the precipitate is washed with 
acidulated water containing hydrogen sulphide. ( 2 .) The copper is 
precipitated with excess of potassium hydroxide, and the liquid boiled 
for some minutes. (3.) The copper is precipitated by metallic zinc 
or, much better, by electrolysis. (4.) The solution is made strongly 
alkaline with ammonia, and boiled for some time. If much copper is 
present, the precipitate must be redissolved, and the operation repeated 
several times. The liquid should contain a moderate quatitity of 
ammonium chloride. All four methods are good, but the first is 
preferable where it can be applied. 

FroTii Meroury, —(1.) The solution is strongly acidified with hydro¬ 
chloric acid and saturated with hydrogen sulphide. This method is 
rapid and exact, and is to be strongly recommended. ( 2 .) The mercury 
is reduced by zinc or, better, by copper. (3.) The gallium is precipi¬ 
tated as ferrocyanide in presence of a considerable quantity of free 
hydrochloric acid, and the precipitate is washed with dilute hydro¬ 
chloric acid. Mercury cannot be separated from gallinm by means of 
potassium hydroxide, as contrary to the usual statement, the alka¬ 
line liquid retains notable quantities of mercury. The precipitated 
mercuric oxide is, however, free from gallium. 

From Silver ,—The silver is piecipitated by a slight excess of hydro¬ 
chloric acid in presence of a considerable quantity of nitric acid, or the 
silver is precipitated by hydrogen sulphide in a moderately acid 
(hydrochloric or nitric) solution. 

From Gold, —(1.) The distinctly acid solution is saturated with 
hydrogen sulphide. ( 2 .) The gold is reduced by sulphurous acid, and 

VOli. XLIV. X 
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the precipitated metal washed with water containing a little hydro- 
chloric acid. (3.) The solution is made distinctly acid with hydro¬ 
chloric acid, and the gold reduced by finely divided copper at the 
ordinary temperature, or at a gentle heat. 

From Falladium, —(1.) The solution is strongly acidified with 
hydrochloric acid, submitted to long treatment with hydrogen sul¬ 
phide, and then heated at 70° for two hours. The solution should be 
somewhat concentrated, and the greater part of the free acid should 
be expelled by evaporation before the last treatment with hydrogen 
sulphide. (2.) The palladium is reduced by copper in a distinctly 
acid solution at 80°, the precipitated metal never containing more 
than an insignificant trace of gallium. If zinc is used instead of 
copper the precipitated palladium obstinately retains notable quanti¬ 
ties of gallium. Precipitation of the palladium as potassium palladio- 
chloride is inexact, since the double chloride is slightly soluble in 
alcohol, and the precipitate retains distinct traces of gallium. 

From Flatinum .—The only exact method is to saturate the dis¬ 
tinctly acid solution with hydrogen sulphide, heat to 70°, and continue 
the passage of hydrogen sulphide for several hours. The wash-water 
is mixed with the filtrate, evaporated to expel the greater part of the 
acid, and again treated with hydrogen sulphide. An approximate 
separation is effected by adding ammonium chloride to the solution 
made distinctly acid with hydrochloric acid, and mixed with alcohoL 
The precipitate appears to be jfree from gallium, but the liquid 
contains small quantities of platinum. Platinum is reduced with 
great difidculty by copper, even in a hot solution. It is completely 
precipitated by zinc, but the metal retains gallium even more obsti¬ 
nately than does palladium. 0. H. B. 

Stannous Oxide and some of its Compounds, By A. Dittb 
(Ann. GMm. FJiys. [5], 28, 145—182).—When a solution of stannous 
chloride is treated with potassium or sodium hydroxide, staimous 
hydroxide separates as a compact precipitate, which may bo easily 
washed by decantation as long as an excess of the alkaline ohloi*ido 
formed in the reaction is present. When the washing approaches 
completeness, however, the solution becomes turbid, and tho 2 )recipi- 
tate needs days to settle. The anthor has made a careful investi¬ 
gation of the behaviour of stannous hydroxide and stannous chloride 
in the presence of various reagents. Prom the results of these experi¬ 
ments, he draws the following conclusions :— 

(i.) Stannous hydroxide is transformed into the crystalline anhydrous 
oxide by traces of any acid which is capable of forming a stannous 
salt, decomposable by boiling water into free acid and oxide, (ii.) The 
same change takes place in the presence of salts (such as stannous 
chloride, ammonium chloride, &c.) which are partially decomposed by 
water, with liberation of small quantities of an acid coming under 
head (i). (iii.) This conversion of the hydroxide into the oxide is not 
effects by acids forming stable stannous salts (such as nitric acid), 
nor by those (such as sulphuric acid) giving stable basic salts iu the 
presence of water, (iv.) Potassium and sodium hydroxides act on 
stannous hydroxide both in the cold and on heating, but the reaction 
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is complicated, and the resnlting product varies according to the con¬ 
centration and temperature of the solution. According to circum¬ 
stances, an alkaline stannate, a mixture of this latter with stannous 
oxide, or a mixture ot the stannate with metallic tin, may be obtained, 
(v.) Contrary to the statements usually given in text-books, ammonia 
not only does not cause the dehydration of the hydroxide, but prevents 
it taking place : the author shows that if the anhydrous oxide is 
formed, it is only after the ammonia has been expelled by boiling, and 
that if care be taken to replace this, and the solntion be kept alkaline, no 
dehydration will take place, however long the boiling may be continued, 
(vi.) Anhydrous stannous oxide may be obtained in several slightly 
modified forms, but these modifications are not definite enough to be 
termed allotropic. (vii.) At a red heat, stannous oxide partially decom¬ 
poses into stannic oxide and tin, the former uniting with unchanged 
stannous oxide to form Sn 304 . (viii.) The salts of silver, palladium, 
and platinum form with stannous salts, stannates or meta-stannates, 
according to the relative proportions of the two reagents. From the 
decided colours of these compounds, they are very good tests for dis¬ 
tinguishing stannous from stannic salts. L. T. T. 

A Higher Oxide of Titanium. By A. Wbluee 15, 2599— 
2600). —^A higher oxide of titanium, probably TiOa, is produced when 
freshly precipitated titanic hydroxide is treated with hydrogen per¬ 
oxide or when ammonia is added to a solution of titanic acid and hydro** 
gen peroxide. This oxide has a yellow colour. It is decomposed by heat, 
yielding oxygen, water, and titanic oxide. It dissolves in strong acids, 
forming a reddish-yellow solution, from which the oxide is reprecipN 
tated by alkalis; if an excess of alkali is used, titanic oxide is thrown 
down. On beating the hydrochloric acid solution, chlorine is evolved. 

W. 0. w. 

Arsenious Sulphide in Aqueous Solution. By H. SohuxiZej 
(/. pr. Gliem,, 25, 431—452).—It is well known that sulphuretted 
hydrogen does not precipitate, or only partially precipitates, a pure 
aqueous solution of arsenious anhydride. The author has experi¬ 
mented on this fact, and concludes that the water contains arsenious 
sulphide in solution. In one experiment, he dissolved 10 grams of 
pure arsenious anhydride in 1 litre, and passed sulphuretted hydrogen 
into the solution, which became yellow and turbid, forming very thin 
golden-yeUow flakes on the surface, which, on agitation, were thrown 
down and sank to the bottom in a flooculent state. The remaining 
solution was slightly turbid and of a reddish-yellow tint. This tur¬ 
bidity could not, however, be removed by filtration, and on examina¬ 
tion under the microscope no traces of soHd matters could be detected, 
the solution being clear and yellow. When the solution was rendered 
turbid by addition of an acid or salt insufficient to produce complete 
precipitation, solid particles in a yellow menstruum were seen under 
the microscope. The solution moreover was not turbid when viewed 
by transmitted light in thin layers between parallel plates of 
glass), but only in reflected light, an effect which the author attributes 
to fluorescence. Carbonic anhydride was passed through the above 
solution to remove excess of Sulphuretted hydrogen, and the arsenic 

0 ! 2 
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and snlphar were determined in a portion, and fonnd to be in the 
ratio of Ass : S3. This solution of arsenious sulphide is a colloid, and 
cannot be dialysed, although any added arsenious anhydiide can be 
readily removed from it by dialysis. On evaporation to dryness, an 
amount of arsenious sulphide remains proportional to the amount of 
arsenious anhydride taken, this solid sulphide beiug no longer soluble 
in water. 

There is a limit to the strength of the solutions of arsenious sul¬ 
phide prepared by passing sulphuretted hydrogen through aqueous 
solutions of arsenious anhydride on account of the sparing solubility 
of the latter, but by passing sulphuretted hydrogen and then dissolv¬ 
ing fresh arsenious anhydride and so on, the author succeeded in 
obtaining a 37*46 per cent, solution of As^Ss (1 pt. AS 2 S 3 in 1*67 pts. 
water) ; it was like an intensely yellow milk, but perfectly transparent 
under the microscope. The stronger solutions deposit a small quan¬ 
tity of solid matter on prolonged standing; the dilute solutions are 
more permanent, a solution of 1 in 500 being quite unchanged after 
standing for three months. 

Dilute solutions of arsenious sulphide prepared from stronger solu¬ 
tions by dilution are more turbid than dilute solutions of the same 
strength prepared directly, and have a yellow rather than a reddish- 
yellow tint. 

These solutions are only very slightly influenced by high tempera- 
tnres; but finely divided animal and vegetable charcoal, acids, and 
solnhle salts have the power of precipitating the solid sulphide. In 
the case of soluble salts, it is found that there is a certain state of dila¬ 
tion for each salt, at which it ceases to precipitate, and further the 
precipitating power of the various salts depends on the metals, and 
only slightly on the acids in those salts. The salts of the alkalis have 
the least precipitating power; the ferric, chromic, and aluminium 
salts the greatest. 

^ The author infers that we have to deal with a colloidal modifica¬ 
tion of arsenious sulphide comparable with the colloidal ferric and 
aluminium hydroxides, soluble silicic acid, and soluble albumin. 

F. L. T. 

Formation of Crystallised tJranates in the Dry Way. By A. 
Ditte (Gompt. re»d., 95, 988—^991).—It uranoso-uranic oxido, U^Os, 
is fused with sodium chloride in a platinum crucible, the bottom of which 
is kept considerably hotter than the upper portions, a ring is formed 
round the sides of the crucible at the surface of the fused mass, con¬ 
sisting of a mixture of sodium chloride and brilliant greenish-yellow 
plates of sodium uranate, NaaUgO?, insoluble in water, but easily solu¬ 
ble in dilute acids. If the heating is continued after the removal 
of the first ring, a second ring is obtained, smaller than the first, hut 
soon the fused mass ceases to yield a crystalline deposit no matter how 
long the fusion may be continued. The mass is allowed to cool, and 
the sodium chloride removed by washing, when a deep green crystal¬ 
line residne is left, which dissolves partially in dilute hydrochloric and 
sulphuric acids, leaving a black crystalline residue of uranous oxide. 
The portion soluble in acids consists of crystals of the intermediate 
oxide, UA. When the sodium chloride is heated with the urauoso- 
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uranic oxide, the latter is decomposed into oxygen which unites with 
the ijranic oxide, forming sodium uranate, and info uranons oxide, 
part of which combines with uranic oxide forming the intermediate 
oxide, TJ 03 ,U 02 , whilst the remainder crystallises. The chlorine of 
the sodium chloride is liberated, but at high temperatures, attacks 
neither the uranium oxides nor the platinum of the crucible. 

If the sodium chloride is mixed with a little sodium carbonate the 
same products are obtained; but if the chloride and carbonate are 
in about equal proportions, sodium uranate is the sole product. If the 
uranoso-uranic oxide is fused with pure sodium chloride, and sodium 
chlorate is added in small portions so that the crucible is always filled 
with an atmosphere of oxygen, the uranium is entirely, although 
slowly, converted into crystalline uranate. If the uranium oxide is 
mixed with sodium chlorate, decomposition is accompanied by defla¬ 
gration, and the uranium oxide is almost instantly converted into 
amorphous sodium uranate. The reaction is moderated by the 
presence of sodium carbonate, but the product is the same. The 
amorphous uranate can be obtained in crystals by fusing it with 
sodium chloride. 

Any of the alkaline uranates can be obtained in greenish-yellow 
plates, insoluble in water, and infusible at a bright red heat, by any of 
these three general methods. Sodium uranate is more readily formed 
than the corresponding potassium salt. If the green uranium oxide is 
fused with sodium and potassium chlorides mixed in equivalent pro¬ 
portions, the crystals deposited are almost pure sodium uranate. The 
potassium, rubidium, lithium, and magnesium uranates have been 
obtained in crystals by these methods. 

When uranoso-uranic oxide is fused in the same way with calcium, 
barium, and strontium chlorides, the corresponding uranates are 
obtained, CaU 207 , BaU 207 , SrU^O?. If the uranium oxide is heated 
with the chlorates of the alkaline earths, it is entirely converted into 
amorphous uranates, but the latter, when fused with sodium chloride, 
yield a ring very slowly, and the greenish-yellow plates thus ob¬ 
tained have the composition respectively 0 aU 40 i 2 , BaU 40 i 2 , SrUiOio. 
The strontium salts crystallise more slowly than those of calcium, 
whilst those of barium, on the other hand, form very rapidly. These 
uranates form greenish-yellow plates, insoluble in water, but soluble 
in dilute acids. If heated for some time to bright redness, they acquire 
a deeper colour, and become less soluble in dilute acids, 

0. H. B. 

NitrososulpMdes and Nitrosocyanides. By 0. Pavel (Per., 15, 
2600—2606 ).—Fotasbiiim ferrfmiirosostol^hide^ K 2 Fe 8 (KO)uS 6 , is best 
obtained by adding 40U c.c. of potassium sulphide, prepared from 
44 grams potash, to a boiling solution of 35 grams of sodium nitrite in 
400 c.c. water. After the addition of a few drops of dilute sulphudc 
acid, 159 grams of ferrous sulphate dissolved in 1200 c.c. water are 
slowly poured into the hot mixture. The liquid is heated in a water- 
bath for about half au hour, until a deposit begins to settle on the 
sides of the flask. It is then quickly filtered, and dilute potash is 
added to the filtrate. After 48 hours potassium ferronitroeosulphide 
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crystallises out. It is pniified by recrystallisatiou £rom water at 70*^, 
containing a small quantity of potassium hydroxide. The potassium 
and ammonium salts contain 2 mols. H 2 O. The ammonium salt is less 
soluble than the potassium salt, and the rubidium salt is less soluble 
than the ammonium salt. The Cffisium compound is insoluble in 
cold water, and sparingly soluble in alcohol and ether. The easily 
soluble sodium, lithium, magnesium, calcium, and barium salts are 
unstable. TlFe 4 (l! 3 ’ 0 ) 7 S 3 -j- H 3 O is sparingly soluble. The salt obtained 
by the action of ferrous sulphate on a mixture of sodium thiocarbonate 
and sodium nitrite, is sodio-ferrous nitrosulphide, and not ferrous 
nitrosothiocarbonate, Fe 4 S(NO) 6 CS 2 , as stated by 0. Low. ^ These 
nitrososulphides are decomposed by heat in presence of air, with 
formation of ammonium sulphate, ferrous sulphide, and other pro¬ 
ducts ; if air is excluded, no ammonium sulphate is produced. The 
free acid, Fe 4 (NO)'?S 3 H, is precipitated by dilute sulphuric acid from 
an aqueous solution of the sodium salt. It is an amorphons unstable 
compound, insoluble in water, alcohol, and ether, hut soluble in chloro¬ 
form and carbon bisulphide. Sodium ferronitrososulpbide is com¬ 
pletely decomposed by hot strong sulphuric acid, by silver oxide or 
sulphate, by hydrochloric acid, and by iodine. 

A second series of nitrososulphides is obtained by treating the pre¬ 
ceding salts with a warm dilute solution of potash. These salts are 
unstable; they are, with the exception of the iron compound, insoluble 
in ether, chloroform, and carbon bisulphide. They are decomposed 
by potassium ferricyanide, which does not attack the first class of 
niti-ososulphides. The composition of the potassium and sodium salts 
is represented by the formulae— 

K3Fe2(NO)4S2 -f 4 H 2 O and Na 2 Fe 2 (NOXS 2 + SH 2 O. 

Ethyl ferronitrososttlpMde, Et 2 Fe 3 (NO) 4 S 2 , prepared by the action of 
ethyl iodide on an alcoholic solution of the potassium salt, forms large 
monoclinic crystals melting at 78°. The dark glistening crystals di>s- 
soive freely in ether, chloroform, benzene, ethyl iodide, and carbon 
bisulphide. This compound is not attacked by potash or by sulphuric 
or hydrochloric acids, but it is completely decomposed by nitric acid. 
The author considers that the formation of sodium nitro-prusside, i,e>^ 
sodium nitrosoferriejanide, by the action of nitric acid on sodium 
ferz’oeyanide, takes place in the following stages;— 

/ FeCy24]SraCy / FeCy 422 iraCy / EeGj,ms.Cj f Fe(l!lO) 2 Cy 32 IIaCy 

I FeCy24NaCy \ FeCy24NaCy \ FeCy 42 hraCy \ FeCy 42 NaCy 

W. 0. w. 

Artificial Production of Indosmin. By H. Debrat (Compt 
Tend,y 96, 878—880).—^If iridium is fused with iron pyrites at a high 
temperature a regulus is obtained, which, when treated with dilute 
hydrochloric acid, leaves a residue of crystallised iridium, mixed with 
a light black amorphous sulphide easily soluble in dilute nitric acid. 
The iridium retains from 1 to 2 per cent, of iron, and crystallises in 
octohedrons, althongh some flattened crystals have the appearance of 
regular hexahedrons. Osmium behaves in a precisely similar manner, 
but the crystals obtained retain no sensible traces of iron, and have all 
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the characteristics of the metal obtained bj the action of hydrochloric 
acid on alloys of osmium with zinc or tin. 

When a mistnre of one part amorphous osmium with 1, 2, or 
S parts amorphous iridiam, is fused with a large excess of iron pyrites, 
and the fused mass treated successively with hydrochloric and nitric 
acids, a crystalline residue is obtained, which consists of regular 
octohedrons mixed with hexagonal plates, closely resembling certain 
natural varieties of iridosmin. The crystals have not the composition 
of the mixture from which they are prepared, owing to the partial 
conversion of the metals into sulphides; the relative proportion of 
osmium and iridium does not depend on the relative quantities of the 
two metals employed, hut varies with the temperature to which the 
mixture is heated. Three specimens obtained had the following com¬ 
position :— 



1. 

2. 

3. 

Iridium ... 

... 50 

59 

62*5 

Osmium ... 

... 50 

41 

S7-5 


100 

100 

100-0 


In appearance and properties, these alloys are identical with the 
natural iridosmin. Since osmium and iridium are isomorphous, and 
can crystallise together in all proportions, it is possible that natural 
iridosmin may be a true isomorphous mixture belonging to the 
regular system, notwithstanding the hexagonal appearance of some of 
the crystals. The composition of natural iridosmin is, however, much 
more complex than that of the artificial crystals. C, H. B. 


Mineralogical Chemistry. 


Analysis of the Coal of the Muaraze. By P. Guzot (/. 
Pharm. [5], 6, 474—475).“—This is a short paper, containing an 
account of thin beds of coal found in the valley of the River Muaraze, 
a tributary of the Zambesi. The volatile matter varies in different 
specimens from 20 to 22 per cent., and the coke from about 50 to 55 
per cent. E. H. R. 

The Thorite of Arendal. By L. E. Ntlsow (Oompt rend., 95, 
784—786).—IN'ordenskiold found, near Arendal, in 1876, a crystall^e 
silicate containing 50 per cent, of oxide of thorium, and 10 per cent, 
of nranoos oxide. He regards the mineral as a variety of thorite. 
Later, the same mineral was discovered at Hittero (Norway) by 
Lindstrom, and at Champlain (U.S.A.) by Collier, who called it 
uranothorite. 

The mineral is interesting as containing urmous oxide. Zimmer¬ 
man has shown that nranons oxide has the formula UOa, and the oxide 
of thorium having probably the formula ThOa, it is to be presumed 
that the two oxides are capable of replacing one another in thorite in 
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variable proportions. The molecular volumes of the oxides in question 
confirm this hypothesis. 

The author has obtained pure sulphate of thorium by a new and 
simple method. He finds that by saturating 5 parts of water at O'" 
with 1 part of crude anhydrous sulphate and then warming to 20 , 
thorium sulphate is precipitated as a heavy white crystalline powder, 
amounting to two-thirds of the sulphate dissolved. The precipitate is 
washed with cold water, the mother-liquors are evaporated to dryness, 
and the product is subjected to the same treatment. Proceeding in this 
way a solution is finally obtained which, saturated at zero, precipitates 
nothing more when warmed to 20®. The solution contains principally 
thorium sulphate, and gives, with potassium sulphate, insoluble double 
sulphates, while certain double sulphates remain in solution. The 
insoluble double sulphates contain thorium, cerium, and didymium, 
whilst the others include all the metals contained in the old “erhia/^ 
and are characterised by tbeir absorption-bands. In examining tbe 
earths precipitated as double sulphates, the author has observed the 
following peculiarity:—The anhydrous sulphates of the earths, from 
which the didymium has been separated by repeated partial decom¬ 
position of the nitrates, are of a yellow colour. Their solution is also 
yellow, but is decolorised by sulphurous anhydride. When the 
decolorised solution is evaporated, and the excess of sulphuric acid 
expelled, the sulphates reassnme the yellow colour, and this can be 
repeated as often as desired. Tbe author finds that a mixture of pure 
thorium sulphate and cerous sulphate behaves in the same manner. 
The yellow colour indicates the presence of oerio sulphate. Hence the 
author concludes that the presence of thorium oxide determines the 
conversion of the cerous into ceric sulphate by means of the excess of 
sulphuric acid. 

The author finds that four precipitations of thorium sulphate, in the 
manner described above, are sufficient to obtain it in a perfectly pure 
state. E. H. R>. 

Study of "Longradn'^ and Measure of the Foliation in 
Schistose Rocks by Means of their Thermic Properties. 
By E. Jannettaz (CompL reiid,, 96, 996—999).—The law that 
heat is conducted more easily along the plane of foliation than along 
the perpendicular direction, holds good in all cases. By means 
of experiments made in the manner previously described (Com 2 'it 
Tpnd,, 78 and 81), the author has constructed the isothermal surfaces 
characteristic of schistose rocks. The isothermal surface of these 
rocks is an ellipsoid, the three principal sections of which are the plane 
of foliation, containing the major and the minor axes, and two others 
perpendicular to this and to one another, the one containing the major 
and the minor axes, the other the mean and the minor axes. Some¬ 
times the two axes in the plane of foliation are equal, in which case 
the ellipsoid is a figure of revolution. 

In slate quarries the workmen split up the rock into slabs, by taking 
advantage of the ease with which it cleaves in the plane of foliation, 
or, as the author terms it, first demote, and then cut these up into 
bmaller slabs along a somewhat more difficult plane of cleavage, which 
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is locally termed tlie “longrain,” “long,” or “fil,” and which the 
author terms second cleavage. By experiments on a large number of 
schistose rocks from different localities and of different composition, 
it is found that the intersection of these two planes is parallel with the 
major axis of the ellipsoid, and the plane of foliation is perpendicular 
to the least axis. In other words, the major axis of the isothermal 
surface is parallel with the longrain or second cleavage, and the minor 
axis is perpendicular to the plane of foliation or first cleavage. The 
author has applied this method to the contorted schistose beds in the 
lias in the neighbourhood of La Paute and Venose. The following 
table shows the percentages of calcium carbonate and clay in these 
beds, with the ratio of the axes of the isothermal surface on sections 
perpendicular to the plane of foliation. 

Calcium 

carbonate. Clay. Ratio of axes. 


LaPaut4.. 90 10 1‘07 

„ 65 35 1*30 

„ 50 50 1*42 

Venose . 25 75 2*00 

0. H. B. 


Lithium, Strontium, and Boric Acid, in the Mineral Waters 
of Contrexeville and Schinznach (Switzerland). By DiEtriA- 
FAIT (Go7npt. resid., 95, 909—1001).—The author’s previous researches 
have led to the conclusion that the salts existing in different strata 
have been derived directly or indiiectly from the evaporation of 
ancient seas. He also concludes that mineral waters derive their 
saline matter from the salt-bearing strata of tlie perniian, triassic, 
and tertiary formations, this saline matter itself being derived from 
ancient seas. If this conclnsion is correct, all the substances which 
existed in these seas should be found in the mineral waters. Amongst 
the most characteristic are lithium, strontium, and boric acid, and it 
follows from the author’s investigations of sea water that these sub¬ 
stances should exist in mineral waters in relatively considerable pro¬ 
portions. The lithium spectrum ought to be obtained with the residuo 
left by the evaporation of 1 c.c,, or often even from a single drop, the 
strontium spectimm with the residue from 5 c.c., and the boric acid 
reaction with the residue from not moro thau 100 c.c. 

Water of Contrexeville .—Lithium exists in relatively considerable 
proportion, and the strontium spectrum is obtained distinctly with 
the residue from 5 c.c. Deboul failed to find strontium in this water, 
because he looked for it in the precipitate produced by boiling, on the 
assumption that the'Strontium is present as bicarbonate, whereas it 
really exists as sulphate. 

ater of Sclducnach .—This water derives its saline matter from 
the trias. Contrary to the statement of Grandeau, lithium can be 
detected in a single drop, strontium in 4 c.c., and boric acid in 25 o.c. 
of this water. 

These two waters are therefore not exceptions to tho author’s law, 
but, on the contrary, afford further proof of its accuracy. 

C. H. B. 
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Presence of Arsenic in the Waters of Bareges. By M. 
SCHL 4 .GBEJIHAUFFEN (/. Pltarm. [5], 6, 475—480). —The author has 
detected arsenic in these waters from the different springs. The 
quantities 7 ary fi'om 0-000016 to 0 00022 gram per litre. The source 
of the metal is the rock through which the water runs. The residue 
on eraporation yields only part of its arsenic to hydrochloric acid : 
hence the author concludes that the metal is partly present as a 
sulpharsenate which is converted bv the acid into insoluble sulphide. 

E. H. B. 

Origin of Arsenic and Lithinm in Waters containing 
Calcium Sulphate. By M. Schlagdenhauffe^t (/. Pham. [5], 6, 
457 —4<63).—The author has established the presence of arsenic in the 
mineral waters of Schinznach and Baden in Switzerland. According 
to Orfila and Walchner, the arsenic is present in all similar miner^ 
waters in combination with iron, but it is shown in this paper that the 
quantity of arsenic bears no relation to the proportion of iron, and 
that the former is often present when the latter is entirely absent. 
Hence the arsenic probably exists in these waters in combination with 
calcium. The origin of arsenic is without doubt the sulphide of that 
element contained in marls associated with the gjrpsum, from which it 
is dissolved by waters charged with calcium carbonate, being first 
converted into sulpharsenate and finally into arsenate of calcium. 

The author shows that i»hese marls also contain lithium, and that 
this metal can easily be detected by the spectroscope in these mineral 
waters. E. H. B>. 

Glairin or Baregin. By H. Jolt {Gomft rend., 95, 1194— 
1195). —The glairin or baregin found in almost all the hot snl- 
phuretted waters of the Pyrenees, is a very complex substance, con¬ 
sisting of the remains of animal and vegetable matter, together with 
various inorganic substances, such as crystals of sulphur, iron pyrites, 
silica, &c. The nitrogenous organic matter which exists in solution 
in these waters is apparently derived from the ultimate decomposition 
of the various animal and vegetable organisms which live in the waters. 
The complex glairin of Luchon is derived almost entirely from the 
decomposition of the dead bodies of nais, oyclo^s, uifusoria, and 
sulfurairia. The author has been able actually to watch the gradual 
formation of glairin from the decomposition of these organisms. 
There can be no doubt that true glairin is an animal product. 

0. H. B. 


Organic Chemistry. 


Relation between Boiling Points and Specific Volumes. By 
W. Staedeu (Pei\, 15, 2559—2572),—An examination of the chlori¬ 
nated derivatives of ethane shows that the boiling point (under the 
normal pressure) is raised 56*22® when one atom of hydrogen is 
replaced by chlorine in the group GHj, e.p,, CHs-OHOla (b. p. 67*7®), 
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and CH2CLCHCI2 (b. p. 113*7°). Tlie introduction of a second 
chlorine-atom into the methyl group raises the boiling point 31*3°, e.g,, 
CH2CLCCI3 boils at 130*5°, and OHCI2.CCI3 boils at 161*7®. The con- 
version of the group OHOb into GCI3 raises the boiling point 16*04®. 
The specific volume of these compounds at their boiling points is 
increased 14*2 by the introduction the first chlorine-atom in the 
methyl group, 16*37 for the second, and 19*16 for the introduction of 
the third chlorine-atom. Hence it appears that an atom of chlorine 
can possess different specific volumes. W. 0. W. 

Conversion of Organic Chlorides into Iodides by means of 
Calcium Iodide. By P. v. Bomburgh (Eec. Trav, GJnm., 1,151—153). 
—The transformation of organic chlorides into iodides cannot con¬ 
veniently be effected by heating them with potassium iodide, as the 
action is too slow; aluminium iodide, on the other hand, acts too 
rapidly. Hydrogen iodide can be used only at ordinary temperatures, 
since at higher temperatures it acts as a reducing agent. Calcium 
iodide, on the other hand, appears to be available in all cases, and 
effects the conversion more rapidly than potassium iodide, inasmuch 
as the difference between the heats of formation of chloride and 
iodide of calcium is greater than that which is found to exist in the 
case of any of the other metals except aluminium .—Allyl Gliloride, 
heated with calcium iodide in a sealed tube at 100° for six hours, is 
completely converted into allyl iodide (b. p. 100—101°; sp. gr. 1*846 
at 15 °).—Amyl chloride (b. p. 112°), heat^ with Oalj for 24 hours at 
100°, is almost wholly converted into iodide (b. p. 147°; sp. gr. 1*499 
at 15 °).—Ethyleiie chloride^ heated with Caljj at 100° for three hoars, 
yields a small quantity of a crystalline body, melting at 82°, subliming 
without alteration, decomposed at a stronger heat with separation of 
iodine vapour, and in fact exhibiting all the characters of ethylene 
iodide .—Benzyl chloride similarly treated at 100°, yielded a red-brown 
liquid, which was decolorised by washing Jfirst with water, then with 
aqueous potash ; and on distilling the colourless liquid thus obtained, 
the temperature soon rose above the boiling point of benzyl chloride, 
and at 215° decomposition took place, with separation of iodine-vapour, 
the greater })art of the product solidifying at the same time. In 
another experiment white crystals were obtained, melting at the heat 
of the hand. These characters, together with the irritating odour of 
the product, pointed to the pi-csence of benzyl iodide, but the author 
intends to examine it further, H. W. 

Decomposition of Cyanogen. By Berthblot {Gom^t. rend,, 95, 
955—956).—Cyanogen decomposes with explosion under the influence 
of a discharge of mercury fulminate. This effect is due to the high 
temperature developed by the destruction of the first layers of cyanogen 
by the detonation, the conditions being favourable to the production 
and propagation of an explosive wave. On the other hand the gas is 
but slowly decomposed when passed through a red hot tube. Per¬ 
fectly diy cyanogen is completely decomposed into nitrogen and 
carbon after about three hours by the continuous passage of induction 
S])arks. In presence of the least trace of moisture small quantities 
of hydrocyanic acid and acetylene are formed. Decomposition under 
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these conditions remains slow, and has no explosive characteristics. 
The gas is very rapidly decomposed by the electric arc, the carbon 
being partly deposited in a floccnlent condition round the negative 
pole. It would appear that decomposition under these conditions 
approaches the point at which it becomes explosive. In presence of 
hydrogen or a hydrogen compound, some hydrocyanic acid is formed. 

0. H. 

Properties of Normal Cyanic Acid. By E. Mulder (Eec. Trav, 
Chim.^ 1, 191—222).—From the experiments detailed in this paper, 
and from previous researches, the author draws the following conclu¬ 
sions :—1. The existence of normal cyanic acid as potassium salt, 
ON.O.K, appears to be impossible under ordinary circumstances.— 
2. Cyanetholine (corps de M. Cioez) is conveniently prepared by tbe 
action of cyanogen bromide on absolutely anhydrous alcohol (easily 
obtained by decomposition of a solution of sodium ethylate in ordinary 
absolute alcohol).—3. By the action of cyanogen bromide dissolved in 
ether upon sodium ethylate in presence of alcohol and ether, and sub¬ 
sequent filtration and evaporation of the volatile parts of the filtrate, a 
crude product is obtained, which dissolves for the most part in water, 
leaving a small residue of cyanetholine, and appears to consist chiefly 
of a’(Chr. 0 Et,C 2 H 60 ).—The wash-water treated with ether yields 
urethane, formed according to the equation CN.OBt + H 3 O = 
KHa.COOEt. This water likewise contains normal ethyl cyanurate, 
and a very small quantity of ethyl monamidoyanurate, and perhaps 
also ethyl diamidocyanurate. It is remarkable that cyanogen bromide, 
acting on sodinra ethylate in presence of alcohol and ether, gives rise 
to normal ethyl cyanurate, even in presence of water, to the amount of 
5 H 2 O to EtONa, a result which seems to imply the existence of 
EtOXa in alcoholic solution, in presence of a relatively large quan¬ 
tity of water, much larger, indeed, than that which would be neces- 
saiy to decompose EtONa into Et.OH and NaOH.—4. Cyanetholine, 
after drying for some time in the exsiccator, gives by analysis num¬ 
bers agreeing pretty nearly with the formula CN.OEt; it probably 
always contains small quantities of ethylic monamidocyanurate and 
diamidocyan’urd-te.—5. This body, after remaining at rest for some 
time, gradually deposits crystals, consisting chiefly of normal ethyl 
cyanurate, sometimes in well-formed prisms. The crystals deposited 
irom aqueous solution at low temperatures contain a large proportion 
of crystal-water, which is given off with efflorescence at 0 °. This 
compound melts at about 29*", remaining liquid for some hours, and then 
solidifying. Normal ethyl cyanurate may be distilled under diminished 
pressure, without being converted into isocyannrate. It is very 
slightly soluble iu water, and its saturated or nearly saturated solu¬ 
tion becomes thickly clouded when heated nearly to the melting point 
of the compound.— 6 . Normal ethyl cyanurate is soluble in bromine, 
and on evaporating the excess of bromine at a sufficiently low tempera¬ 
ture, there remains an orange-red compound, apparently consisting of 
3CNOEt,6Br, which undergoes dissociation. The same is the case 
with an addition-product, which separates in yellow needles on adding 
bromine-water to an aqueous solution of ethyl cyanurate. Neither 
ibocyanuric acid, nor its methylic or ethylic ether, forms an addition- 
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product with bromine, so that the formation of such a product maj be 
regarded as a reaction, characteristic of the normal ojanurates.— 
7. Cyanetholine is very slightly soluble in water; its solution becomes 
very turbid when heated, and in presence o£ bromine-water behaves 
for the most part like that of normal ethyl cyanuraie. Ethyl isocyan- 
urate, on the contrary, differs from cyanetholine in its behaviour with 
bromine-water; the same is the case also with the aqneous solutions 
of these bodies at low temperatures.—8. Ammouia-gas passed through 
the alcohol-etheric filtrate of the preparation does not appear to form 
either cyanamide or dicyanamide, which might be expected to form in 
presence of hT; O.OEt, if cyanamide were regarded as the amide of 
normal cyanic acid, N: Cyanamide, moreover, does not com¬ 

bine either with bromine or with cyanogen, whence it is probably a 
derivative of isocyanic acid, its constitutional formula being that of 
carbodiimide, HNTI Cl NH. H. W. 

A Keaction of the Compounds of Normal Oyanuric Acid and 
Cyanetholine (corps de M. Cloez). By E. Mulder (Bee. Trav. 
Ghim., 1, 41).—The compounds of normal cyanuricacid (the free acid 
is not known) and cyanetholine (isomeric with ethyl cyanate) form 
addition-products with bromine, whereby they may readily be distin¬ 
guished from isocyanuric acid and its compounds, which do not form 
such addition-products. For example, an aqueous solution of normal 
ethyl cyanurate forms with bromine-water a crystalline addition- 
product (CN) 303 Et 3 ,Br 2 , very soluble in water, which is not the case 
either with ethyl isocyannrate or with isocyanuric acid. Hence the 
author infers that the two isomeric acids may probably be represented 
by the following formulae:— 

NziC.OH HN~CO 

II II 

HO.O N OC NH 

1—toH HN—CO 

Normal cyanurio acid. Isocyanuric acid. 

• H. W*. 

Ethyl Peroxide. BjBeuthelot (Ann. Chim. Fhys. [5], 27, 229— 
232).— V. Babo noticed (A^malen, Suppl. 2, 165) that ozone acts on 
ether, and states that hydrogen peroxide is produced. Berthelot 
finds that this is the case only when the ether employed is wet. If dry 
ether is evaporated by passing a dry current of ozonised oxygen over 
its surface, a small quantity of a dense syrupy liquid is left. This 
liquid is miscible with water, does not solidify when cooled to —40°, 
and when subjected to heat, explodes violently as soon as a small 
portion has distilled over. It acts as an oxidising agent in a manner 
similar to hydrogen peroxide, and gives up 10—11 per cent, of oxygen 
when ti’eated in the cold with permanganic or chromic acids. The 
author ascribes the formula (C 8 H 5)403 to this body, and gives it the 
name of ethyl peroxide. L. T. T. 

Second Anhydride of Mannitol. By k. Eauconnier (OompL 
Tmd.f 95, 991—993).—-When mannitol is subjected to dry distiHation 
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in a vacnum, it yields a brownish-yellow liquid mixed with empyren- 
matio snbstances. The liquid is filtered through a moistened filter 
and distilled. It begins to boil at 60® under ordinary pressure. The 
fraction which passes over between 160° and 190° under a pressure of 
0*03 m., consists partly of the second anhydride of mannitol, CgH]o 04 . 
When freshly distilled, this compound is a colourless syrup which, if 
perfectly pure, forms bulky crystals melting at 8?°, and apparently 
belonging to tie monoclinic system. It boils without decomposition 
at 176° under a pressure of 0‘03 m., and with partial decomposition 
at 274° under ordinary pressure. It is very soluble in water and 
alcohol, but insoluble in ether, and possesses in a high degree the pro¬ 
perties of remaining in superfusion, and of forming supersaturated 
solutions. 

This second anhydride of mannitol does not combine directly with 
either cold or hot water, and is not affected by nascent hydrogen. It 
is not attacked by bromine in the cold; but if the two bodies are 
heated together alone or in presence of water, hydrobromic acid is 
given off, and black resinous products are formed, but cannot be dis¬ 
tilled. When boiled for eight hours with three times its weight of 
acetic anhydride, the mannitol anhydride yields a diacetic derivative, 
CeHsOiSico, an almost colourless viscid liquid, which is not altered by 
the prolonged action of acetic anhydride; it IdoOs at 197—198° under 
a pressure of 28 mm. 

The mannitol anhydride is not attacked by phosphorus oxychloride, 
but with phosphorus pentachloride it yields a diohlorhydric derivative, 
CeHsOaCk, which forms hexagonal lamellae, very soluble in ether, 
somewhat soluble in alcohol and benzene, insoluble in water. It melts 
at 49°, boils at 143° under a pressure of 43 mm., and can be distilled 
in the vapour of water. Kot more than two atoms of chlorine can be 
introduced into the molecule by the action of phosphorus pentachlo¬ 
ride. When heated in sealed tubes at 120° for four hours with ethyl 
iodide and concentrated potash, the anhydride yields a monethyl 
derivative, CeHgOiEt, a colourless somewhat mobile liquid, soluble in 
water, alcohol, and ether: it boils at 165° under a pressure of 17 mm. 
From these facts it is evident that the second anhydride of mannitol 
is a saturated compound containing two alcoholic hydroxyl-groups, 
and that there are no double bonds between the carbon-atoms. Its 
formula is therefore C6H803(0B[)2. The primary, secondary, or 
tertiary character of the hydroxyl-groups, and the function of the 
two other oxygen-atoms, has yet to be established. 0. H. B. 

Influence of Mass and Time on the Inversion of Sugar, By 
F, Urech (Ber,, 15, 2457—2460).—^The author has observed that the 
inversion of cane-sugar in the case of a mixture of 16*35 grams cane- 
sugar and H’40 grams hydrochloric acid in 100 c.o. water, is an 
exothermic reaction. 

Therefore, as the velocity increases with the temperature, no con¬ 
stant can he deduced from the laws of mass action, but only approxi¬ 
mate values for short intervals of time. 

In the first half of the reaction more heat is evolved than in the 
second, during which smaller quantities of cane-sugar enter into the 
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reaction. Tlie antlior has, notwithstanding the experimental difficul¬ 
ties, made a series of observations on the velocity of the reaction by 
the polariscope and by a titration method with Fehling’s solution. 
The experimental tube of the polariscope was kept cool by a current 
of water; and in the titration method quantities of the inversion 
mixture were taken out at given intervals of time, run into excess of 
alkali to stop the reaction, and then titrated, 

!From the results obtained by these two methods, the author con¬ 
cludes that generally in equal intervals of time, equal quantities of 
cane-sugar disappear, while the hydrochloric acid plus water increases 
in direct proportion to the decrease of cane-sugar. Large quantities 
of hydrochloric acid and water invert more quickly than smaller quan¬ 
tities of the same concentration. Y. H. Y. 

Formula of Starch. By T. Pfeiffee, B. Tollens, and P. Salo¬ 
mon {Bled. 1882, 776—777).—Sachsse and Nageli attribute to 
starch the formula O 36 H 62 O 31 4- 6 H 3 O = 6 C 6 H 12 O 6 , and ground this for¬ 
mula on the amount of sugar obtained by the action ot acid. Pfeiffer 
and Tollens, however, consider that the formula should be Ci 4 H 4 o 02 o, or 
C 24 H 42 O 21 , deducing this from the composition of the sodium and 
potassium compounds, which contain 3*44 per cent. Na and 6*25 per 
cent. K; they also think that innlin and dextrin should be repre¬ 
sented by C 12 H 20 O 10 or Ci 2 H 220 n, and that the molecules of starch and 
inulin are not of the same size. Salomon repeated Sacbsse’s experi¬ 
ments, and proceeding further claims ojCeHioOs as the formula which 
more closely represents the composition of starch, for he obtained 
111 per cent, dextrin from starch. Combining these two formulae as 
suggested by Pfeiffer, Tollens, and Salomon, it appears that we must 
adopt 406 Hio 05 . B. W. P. 

• Action of Triethylamine on S 3 nnmetrical TricMorhydrin 
and on the Two Dichloropropylenes. By E. Rebottl {Oompt 
rend.^ 95, 993—996).—^When tricblorhydriu is heated with three vols. 
triethylamine in sealed tubes for some hours at 100 °, the product 
becomes almost entirely solid on cooling ; no gas is given off. The 
contents of the tube are dissolved in watei* and evaporated on a water- 
bath in order to expel all unaltered triethylamine. 

The syrupy mass thus obtained is a mixture of trieibylamino hydro¬ 
chloride and the two isomeric chlorides, a-chlorallyltriethylammo- 
nium chloride, OlNEt3.OH2.OOl I CH2, and jS-chlorallyltriethylammo- 
nium chloride, ClNEt3.OHCl.CH: CH3. 

The triethylamine hydrochloride may he separated from the mixture 
by means of boiling alcohol, from which it separates in silky needles 
on cooling. If platinum tetrachloride is added in slight excess to an 
aqueous solution of the mixture, an abundant precipitate is formed, 
readily soluble on warming. The solution on cooling deposits 
a-<cMoraUyUnethylammomum platinochloride in nodular groups of 
long thin orange-red needles, only slightly soluble in cold water* 
Ou further concentration and cooling, the orange-red needles are 
succeeded by orange-yellow crystals (not needles) of ^-chlorallyliri- 
ethylammonium platinoohlonde^ more soluble in cold water than is 
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the first compound. On further concentration the mother-liquor 
yields triethylamineplatinochloride. 

When triethylamine acts on trichlorhydrin, it first removes hydro¬ 
chloric acid, producing a mixture of the two isomeric dichloropropy- 
lenes, which then unite with the excess of triethylamine, forming the 
compounds just described. 

If triethylamine is heated with an excess of trichlorhydrin, the 
product is a mixture of the two isomeric dichloropropylenes. a-Di- 
chloropropylene, CH 2 1 CCI.CH 2 CI (b. p. 94°) attacks triethylamine 
in the cold; the action proceeds rapidly at 100°, and after some hours 
the whole mass becomes solid. Ho gas is given off, and the product 
consists of a-chlorallylbriethylammonium, without any of the /3-com¬ 
pound, and with only slight traces of triethylamine hydrochloride. 
When the mixture of the two dichloropropylenes obtained by the action 
of potash on trichlorhydrin is heated with triethylamine, it yields a 
mixture of the two ammoniums abeady described, with mere traces of 
triethylamine hydrochloride. 

It is evident that symmetrical trichlorhydrin does not simply fix 
two molecules of triethylamine, as would be supposed from the exist¬ 
ence of two GH 2 CI groups, but loses hydrochloric acid, the chlorine of 
which is derived partly from a GH 2 CI group, and partly from the 
middle group, CHCl. The two isomeric dichloropropylenes thus 
produced obey the same law as the chlorine derivatives of the primary 
monhydric alcohols, and simply fix triethylamine. The two Ictram- 
monium hydrochlorides thus formed are easily decomposed by freshly 
precipitated silver oxide, and yield the corresponding ammonium 
hydroxides, which precipitate c^cium hydroxide from a solution of 
calcium chloride. 0. H. B. 

Glyoxaline and its Homologaes, By B. Radziszewski (Ber,, 15, 
2706—2708).—In a previous communication (Ahstr., 1882, 1064) the 
author expressed his opinion that glyoxaline has a constitution 

OH: 

analogous to that assigned by him to lophine, viz., | >CH 2 , 

cr:w 

basing this formula on the synthesis of glyoxaline by the action of 
ammonia on glyoxal and formaldehyde, just as lophine m formed from 
benzil, benzaldehyde, and ammonia. Its solubility in alkalis and its 
passive behaviour to nascent hydrogen again suggest an analogy to 
lophine. Against Wy&s’s formula, the author urges its neutral be¬ 
haviour towards the acid chlorides and anhydrides, and also the fact 
that it forms no nitroso-derivative. In order to further test the cor¬ 
rectness of his views, the author has substituted other aldehydes for 
formaldehyde in the above-mentioned reaction, and has succeeded in 
obtaining homologues of glyoxaline. 

With acetaldehyde he obtained a body melting at 137°, and boiling 
at 266—268°. It crystallises in needles which readily dissolve in 
water, alcohol, and boiling benzene. It is represented by the formula 
OiHfiHs, and is in fact identical with Wallaoh and Schulze’s paroxal- 
methyline (Her., 14, 426). With bromine it forms the compound 
OiHsBraHa (ni. p. 258°). The properties of paroxalmethyline show 
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that it is a true homologue of glyoxaline, and from its synthesis from 
glyoxal, &c., the author assigns to it the constitution— 


CH: K 

I >OHMe. 

CH : W A. K. M. 


Decomposition of Tertiary Amyl Acetate by Heat, By K 
Menschutkin ( Ber,y 15, 2512—2518).—Tertiary amyl acetate, pre¬ 
pared by the action of acetic anhydride on ethyl dimethyl carbinol, is 
sloT^ly decomposed by heat at 125°, according to the equation— 

02H3(C5Hii)02 ~ CsHjo “f* C 0 H 4 O 2 . 

In six days 2*06 per cent, of the acetate is decomposed. At a higher 
temperature decomposition proceeds more rapidly. At 155^ signs of 
decomposition make their appearance two hours after the commence¬ 
ment of the experiment. 

The rate of decomposition is at first slow, it then accelerates until 
it reaches a maximum point, when it gradually diminishes to zero. 

W. 0 . w. 

Tetrasubstituted Propionic Acids. By H. B. Hill and C. P. 
Mabbby {Amer, Ch&tn. J., 4, 263—272). — Tefrabromojpropionic acids 
C 3 H 3 Br 403 , is easily prepared by adding the calculated quantity of 
bromine to a solution of tribromopropionic acid in chloroform at 
ordinary temperatures, and gradually separates in large well-defined 
prisms, the yield being about 90 p. c. of the theoretical amount. The 
crystals are triclinic, having the axial ratio a : 5 : 0 = 1*507 : 1 : 0 * 934 , 
and angle al = 94° 50'; ao = 104° 28'; Ic = 74° 20 '. Observed 
forms ooPob, ooPc5o, OP, Pc5b, coP'. The acid melts at 125—126®; 
dissolves very readily in alcohol or ether, readily also in hot chloro¬ 
form, carbon bisulphide, and benzene, and separates in crystals on cool¬ 
ing ; it is sparingly soluble in light petroleum. Under water it melts 
at a very low temperature to a colourless oil, which dissolves freely 
on heating. 

The silver salt^ G 3 HBr 403 Ag, separates on adding silver nitrate to 
a solution of the acid in dflute alcohol in clusters of needles, the 
quantity of which may he increased by cautious addition of ammonia. 
It is extremely unstable, yielding silver bromide when warmed, and 
blackening rapidly on exposure to light. The hari%m salt, 

(C 3 HBr 403 ) 3 Ba, 2 H 20 , 

obtained by saturation, sepaiutes on spontaneous evaporation in groups 
of flattened needles, which give ofE their crystal-water over sulphuric 
acid. The calcium salt, (C 3 HBr 402 ) 2 Ca, prepared in like manner, crys¬ 
tallises in anhydrous needles. 

The barium salt in aqueous solution is resolved by heat into barium 
bromide, carbonic anhydride, and trihromethylene: (C 3 HBr 402)3 Ba = 
BaBr 2 + 2 CO 2 *f 2 C 2 HBr 3 . The acid heated with alcoholic potash 
is resolved into hydrobromic acid and tribromacrylio acid, C 3 HBr 302 , 
melting at 118° (Abstr., 1881,1125). 

a^-Bichlorodibromopropionic acid, C 3 H 2 Cl 2 Br 203 , is prepared by heat¬ 
ing dichloracrylio acid (m. p, 85—86°) with 1 mol. bromine for several 
hours at 100 °, and may he purified by pressing it between paper and 

TOL. xiiv, y 
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crystallising it, first from carbon bisnlpbide and finally from chloro¬ 
form, It crystallises in well-formed triclinio crystals, exhibiting the 
faces ooPob, ooPob, OP, P|do, P|cb, ,P‘ob, ,P’c5b; frequently also ooPJ 
and oo'P. Axes a : & : c = 1'02 : 1 : 1*062. Angles ah = OF; ac = 
70^ 31^'; Ic == 108" 52'. 

The silver salt, CsHCbBraOsAg, is obtained by precipitation in 
fiattened jagged needles, easily decomposed by heat. The harium salt, 
( 03 HCl 2 Br 202 ) 3 Ba, obtained by neutralisation, crystallises in long 
branching anhydrous needles. It is decomposed by heat, yielding 
products similar to those obtained from the tetrabromopropionate. 

^-Biohlorodihroimpropionic Acid. —Chlorine gas passed into dibrom- 
acrylio acid in ordinary daylight is slowly taken up, and dichlorodi- 
bromopropionic acid is formed, but so contaminated with oily products 
that its purification is somewhat difficult. If, however, the action be 
made to take place in direct sunshine at 100°, it goes on rapidly, and 
the process may be stopped when the melted acid becomes solid, from 
separating crystals of the addition-product. This product purified by 
crystallisation, first from carbon bisulphide and then from chloroform, 
forms oblique prisms melting at 118—120°, easily soluble in water, 
alcohol, and ether, somewhat less easily in carbon bisulphide, chloro¬ 
form, and benzene. The solution in carbon bisulphide deposits well- 
defined monoclinio crystals having the axes a: &: c = 2*393 : 1: 1*731, 
and the angle ae = 46° 9', Observed faces ooPc5b, coP, -f P, + ^Pcb. 
The siher salt of this acid is precipitated in short thick pointed prisms 
on adding silver nitrate to the aqueous acid; it is easily decomposed by 
heat. The hariitm salt, ( 03 HBr 2 Cl 202 ) 2 Ba + 2 H 2 O, is obtained by 
neutralisation, and crystallises by slow evaporation in long radiating 
needles, very soluble in cold water, H. W, 

Constitution of the Substituted Acrylic and Propionic 
Acids. By H. B. Hill ( Amer . Ghem . J,, 4, 273--276).— a-Mono- 
bromacrylic acid can be made from a- and from a/3-dibromopro- 
pionic acid, and must therefore have the structure CHa! OBr.COOH; 
the tribromopropiouic acid made from it by addition of bromine will 
have the corresponding form, CH 2 Br.GBr 2 .COOH, and the dibrom- 
acrylic acid obtained from the latter will be represented by the 
formula CHBr I OBr.COOH. The dibromacrylic acid of Pittig and 
Petri, which, as shown by Mabery and Hill, can be made from 
bromopropiolic acid, must have the form OBr^ I CH.COOH, aud the 
acids made in like manner, containing two halogens, will be ropre- 
sented by the corresponding formnlse— 

CBrI: CH.COOH and CBrCl I CH.COOH. 

The tribromopropiouic acid melting at 118° must be represented by 
the formula CHB r,.OHBr.COOH, and tetrabromopropionio acid bv 
CHBr..OBr 2 .COOH. 

Cr 3 rstalliiie Form of Tribromaerylio Acid. By W. H, Mbl- 
TiiiLE (^Amer. Oheni, 4, 277).—This acid forms monoolinic crystals 
exhibiting the forms ooPm, coP, +P(56, -Pdo, ^P(», the last three 
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however occurring hut rarely, a : h : o 0*502 ; 1 : 0*659 ; Augle 
ac = 64° 29i^ H. W. 

Addition of Hypochlorons Acid to yS-Crotonic Acid. By P. 
Melikoff (Per., 12, 2586—2588).—^/3-Crofconic acid unites directly 
with hypochlorous acid, forming chloroxybutyric acid. On treating 
an alcoholic solution of chloroxybutyric acid with alcoholic potash, 
potassium chloride is deposited, and potassium butylglycidate remains 
in solution; the excess of potash is precipitated by a current of 
carbonic acid, and ether added to the filtrate, when potassium butyl¬ 
glycidate is deposited in oily drops. 

Bufylglyddic acid^ CiHeOs, is a mobile liquid forming viscous salts. 
It combines with hydrochloric acid, yielding chloroxybutyrio acid, 
O 4 H 7 CIO 3 , which crystallises in prisms melting at 98°, and forms a 
zinc salt crystallising in rhombic plates containing 1 mol. H 2 O. Butyl- 
glycidic acid also unites directly with water, forming butylglyceric 
acid, which has been described by Hanriot (Ami. Gkim, Phjs. [5], 17, 
104). W. 0. W. 

Ethyl Acetoacetate. By A. E. Matihews and W. B. Hodgkinsok 
(Per., 15, 2679).—By the action of potassium cyanide on mouochlor- 
acetone, Me.CO.OHaOl, the corresponding cyanide Me.OO.OHa.CI^' is 
obtained, and on decomposing this with hydrochloric acid, it yields ethyl 
acetoacetate. A. K. M. 

Preparation of Methyl Chlorocarbonate. By A. Klepd 
(J-pr. Ghem., 26, 447).—In preparing the chlorocarbonato by passing 
chlorocarbonic oxide into methyl alcohol in the ordinary way, a con¬ 
siderable quantity of methyl carbonate is formed at the same time, 
and can only be separated with dif&culty. This may be avoided by 
diluting the alcohol with ready-formed methyl chlorocarbonate, and 
employing chlorocarbonic oxide free from chlorine; for this purpose 
the gas is first passed over a mixture of metallic antimony with frag¬ 
ments of glass, kept at a temperature of 100 ° to absorb the free 
chlorine, and then into a mixture of methyl chlorocarbonate with less 
than one-third of its bulk of metbyl alcohol surrounded by ice-cold 
water. As soon as the chlorocarbonic oxide is no longer perceptibly 
absorbed, a fresh quantity of methyl alcohol is added, and the opera¬ 
tion repeated, taking care that the alcohol added always bears about 
the same ratio to the chlorocarbonate already formed. When 
successive additions of alcohol have brought up the total quantity of 
liquid to about 150 c.e., tbe operation is stopped, the product washed 
with water at 0 °, dried over calcium chloride^ and distilled; almost 
the whole passes over between 70° and 72°, and one or two fraction¬ 
ations with a Liunemann’s tube, render it perfectly pure (b. p. 71— 
71'5®). The same process maybe employed with advantage in the 
prepa 7 *ation of ethyl chlorocarbonate. C. E. G. 

Action of Chloroform on Soditim Ethylmalonate. By M. 
CoNKAU and M. Guthzeit (Ber., 15, 2841—^2844).—Opponheim and 
Pfaff have observed that by the action of chloroform and other 

y 2 
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oblorme derivatives of metEane on sodium acetoacetate, the etEyl salt 
of Eydroxjuvitic acid is formed; a reaction TrEicE tEey explain by the 
intermediate formation of an etEyl salt of an nnsaturated acid of 
formula OsHeOi, tEns:— 

2(CH3S5.COOEt) + 0H0l3= 3HC1 + 

COOEt.Cic: OH.OHSlS.COOEt. 

The autEors Eave studied a similar reaction in tEe case of sodium 
etEylmalonate, and obtained in tEe first place a sodium compound, 
CisHsoOsl^a, crystallising in glistening prisms, wEose aqueous solution 
gives crystalline precipitates witE tEe cElorides of tEe alkaline earths 
and tEe acetates of the Eeavy metals, and a violet coloration with 
ferric chloride. On decomposing the sodium compound with hydro¬ 
chloric acid, a substance of the formula O 15 H 22 O 8 is found. It is a 
colourless oil (b. p. 270—280% sp. gr. 1*131) which ^ves off carbonic 
anhydride when heated with hydrochloric acid, and is converted into 
a crystalline acid (m. p. 133®) of composition O 0 H 6 O 4 , which the 
authors propose to name glutonic acid^ in that it yields glutaric acid 
on hydrogenation. TEe changes described above may be explained by 
the following reactions:— 

2Cl!Taa(OOOBt)2 + OHCh = (COOEt)2C¥a.GH I C(COOBt)a -h 

BHaCl 

and (0OOBt)3OH.CH ! 0(COOEt)3 + 4 H 3 O = 

COOH.CH 2 .OH : OH.OOOH + 2 OO 2 + 4EtOH. 

Y. H. Y. 

Action of Sodium Ethylate on the Sodium Salt of S 3 mmietric 
Dibromosuccinie Acid. By B. Mulder and G-. Hamburger (Bee. 
Trav. Ohim.^ 1, 54—55).—Sodium dibromosuccinate (1 g.), treated 
with absolute alcohol containing in solution 0*2875 g. sodium, i.e., 
with four times the quantity required by the following equation, yields 
a gelatinous mass 5 and on treating this mass with a small quantity of 
water, filtering, and mixing the filtrate with alcohol, a gelatinous pre¬ 
cipitate is obtained, which when washed with alcohol to remove sodium 
bromide, and dried under a bell-jar, forms a bulky hygroscopic mass 
consisting of sodium monobromeihylmalate, C 6 H 7 Br 05 lTa 2 , formed 
according to the equation— 

COO]Sra.CHBr COO]5ira.OHBr 

1 -f- EtONa = hTaBr + « 

COOEra.CHBr 0OO]Sra.0HOBt. 

TEe formation of this compound in presence of an excess of sodium 
shows that the second bromine-atom in the dibromosuccinate is diffi¬ 
cult to replace; but by acting on the hromethylmalate with sodium 
ethylate*, the authors hope to obtain the sodinm salt of diethyltartaric 
acid, CaHiiOfl = CiH^EtsOs. H. W. 

Derivatives of Citraconic Acid. By G. L, Ciamician and M. 
Denxstidt (Qagsieita, 12,500y-602).—Gottlieb (Annalm, 77, 274), by 
evaporating to dryness a mixture of citraconic acid with excess of 
ammonia, and heating the residue to 180®, obtained an amorphous 
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resinous mass, whicli lie regarded as cifcraconimide; and the authors 
of the present paper, by exactly following Grottlieb’s directions, have 
obtained an amoiphons mass of similar character; but on heating this 
substance to a higher temperature, they find that it gives ofi large 
quantities of ammonia, together with a yellow oily distillate solidify¬ 
ing on cooling to a mass of crystals; and at a still higher temperature 
a small quantity of a brown oil which does not solidify, and whose 
vapour exhibits the characteristic reaction of pyrroline with a deal 
shaving moistened with hydrochloric acid; finally there remains in 
the retort a quantity of shining friable charcoal. 

The crystalline body above-mentioned may be freed from adhering 
oil by pressure between paper, and further purified by repeated crys¬ 
tallisation from boiling water with addition of animal charcoal, the 
solution on cooling depositing groups of splendid colourless needles 
which give by analysis 63"90 per cent, carbon, 4*72 hydrogenyand 
12*92 nitrogen, agreeing very nearly with the formula of citraconi- 
mide, C5H^02, which requires 54*05 0, 4*50 H, and 12*61 K. This 
body melts at 109—110*^, is volatile and sublimable, slightly soluble 
in cold, freely in hot water and alcohol, sparingly in ether. It has a 
neutral reaction, and gives with ammoniacal silver nitrate a compound 
sparingly soluble in water. Heated with phosphorus pentachloride at 
105—110®, it yields a dark brown liquid, which dissolves partially in 
water, forming a solution from which ether extracts a chlorinated 
body melting at 144—145° and subliming in colourless leaflets. 
This and otlier derivatives of citraconimide will form the subject of a 
future communication. H. W, 

Acetylenedicarboxylic Acid, By E. Baxjdbowski (Ber., 15, 2694 
—2698).—Anhydrous acetylenedicarboxylic acid crystallises from 
etber in well-formed four-sided plates, melting with decomposition at 
175°, Dimethylacetylenedicarboxylate, C 404 Me 2 , is a colourless liquid 
(b. p. 195—198°) of aromatic but pungent odour. 

Ghiorqfmiano acid, C 4 H 3 CIO 4 , obtained by the action of* hydro- 
chloric acid on acetylenedicarboxylic acid, melts at 178°. It dissolves 
very readily in water, alcohol, and ether, and ciystallises in microscopic 
needles. Hydrogen potassium chlorofumarate, O^HzOlOiK, crystal¬ 
lises in sparingly soluble prisms, Tbe silver salt, 04 HC 104 Ag 2 + H 2 O, 
forms a white crystalline precipitate, and the lead salt, C 4 HC 104 Ph 4 
2 H 3 O, a fioceulent precipitate which, however, soon becomes crystal¬ 
line. From the properties of chlorofumaric acid, the author considers 
it as identical with the acid obtained by Perkin and Duppa by the 
action of phosphorus pentachloride on tartaric acid {Amialen, 115, 
105). Oains’s acid, obtained by the action of hypochlorous acid on 
benzene (Annalen, 142, 139), appears, however, to be an isomeride. 
Bromofumaric acid, prepared by dissolving acetylenedicarboxylic acid 
in fuming hydrobromic acid, agrees in all its properties with the acid 
described by Kekule and Eittig (Anmlm, 195, 63). lodofnmaric 
acid obtained by the action of hydriodic on acetylenedicarboxylic acid, 
is readily soluble in water, alcohol, and ether. It melts at 182—184°- 
The hydrogen potassium salt, 04 H 3 TK 04 , forms small well-formed 
crystals, sparingly soluble in water. The lead salt, C 4 lII 04 Pb 4 
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2 H 2 O, and the silver salt, C 4 HI 04 Ag 2 , are precipitated amorphous, 
but soon become crystalline. A. K. M. 

Propargylic Acid. By E. Baijdrowski (Ber., 15, 2698—2704).— 
The potassium salt of propargylic acid haB been previously described 
by the author (Ber., 13, 2340). To prepare the free acid, O 3 H 2 O 2 , a 
solution of hydrogen potassium acetylenedicarboxylate is treated 
vrith dilute sulphuric acid and shaken with ether. Alter standing for 
some hours, the ethereal extract is separated, dried, and evaporated 
on a water-bath. On distilling the residue, the principal fractions 
obtained are one at 100—125 , which after repeated fractioning 
yields ethyl propargylate boiling at 117—119% and another at 
125—154®. The greater part of this fraction distils at 140—145®, 
but as it decomposes at the same time, a constant boiling point cannot 
be obtained. Analysis showed this body to be propargylic acid. The 
residue in the flask became partly solid on cooling, apparently from 
separation of anhydrous acetylenedicarboxylic acid. Propargylic acid 
is a colourless liquid, which solidifies at about 4 ®, forming long silky 
crystals which melt at 6 ®. It is soluble in water, alcohol, ether, and 
chloroform. Its odour resembles that of acetic acid, but is more 
powerful. The salts of mercury, silver, and platinum are readily 
reduced by this acid. With the alkalis and alkaline earths, it forms 
salts very readily soluble in water. On reduction it yields propionic 
acid, and by the action of the halogen acids substituted acryHc acids. 
Bromine converts it into dibromacrylic acid melting at 85—86®. 

A. K. M. 

I^erivatives of Barbituric Acid. By M. Conrad and M. Guth- 
ZEiT (Ber., 15, 2844—2850).-—The author alludes to the interest 
attached to the chemistry of barbituric acid as the central point of the 
alloxan group, and the startiug point for the synthesis of nric acid. 
In the course of preparation of barbituric acid from malonic acid, 
carbamide, and phosphorus oxychloride, the authors obtained as a 
bye-prodnct a golden powder of empirical formula CsH^lSrOs. As this 
substance gives dibromobarbituric acid by the action of bromine, it is 
most probably acetobarbituric acid, formed according to the equa¬ 
tion— 

S0C<^g;gg>CH2 + 3CH,(COOH), + POOl, = 

SOO<^;^°>CH.COCH 3 + 300a + 3H01 + B^PO,. 

Bthylbarbiturie add, OO<C[^^‘Q 0 >OHEfi, prepared from etByl- 

smlonio acid, carliamide, and phosphorus oxychloride, crystallises in 
wtreous prisin 8 .melting^ at 190°; ’^rith bromine it forms a white orystal- 
hne monobrom-derivative. JBenzyJbarhiturio add from benzyhnalonio 
acid fomiB pximatio crystals (m. p. 206°) soluble in hot water. The 
researches of the authors and others haye established that one hydro¬ 
gen-atom 3 replaceable by metals, the halogens and the nitrosyl 
g^up. In the p^nt paper the silver salt is described. It is 
obtained as a reddish fiooculent precipitate by the addition of silver 
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nitrate to the acid ammoniiLin barbiturate. Bmethylbarhituric add, 
prepared by beating silver barbiturate with methyl iodide, was 
obtained as a red precipitate. Tbe corresponding diethyl compound 
is a crystalline compound melting at 182®, 

On mixing an aqueous solution of barbituric acid with potassium 
nitrite and adding silver nitrate, the silver salt of purpuric acid is 
formed. Benzylpurpuric acid, obtained by the action of benzyl chlo- 
lide on this silver salt, forms glistening crystals (m. p. 226®). On 
saponifying benzylpurpuric acid, benzylnitromalonic acid is obtained, 
which shows that the benzyl group (and therefore the silver-atom) is 
directly combined to a carbon-atom, thus— 


oc< 


NH.CO 

NH.GO 


>C(]SrO).C7H7. 


V. H. y. 


Extraction of Asparagine from Liquids. By E. Schulze 
(Be?*., 15, 2855—2856).—The author proposes to separate asparagine 
li’om plant-extracts by precipitation with mercuric nitrate, and de¬ 
composition of the white precipitate by sulphuretted hydrogen. This 
method is useful wheij the presence of soluble carbohydrates pre¬ 
vents the crystallisation of the asparagine. 

y. H. y. 

Benzene from Various Sources. By y. Meter (Ber,, 15, 
2893—2894).—Baeyer has shown that benzene and isatin combine, 
when shaken with concentrated sulphuric acid, to form the deep- 
blue indophenine (O 8 H 5 NO 3 + 2C6H6 = H 2 O + O 20 H 15 NO). In the 
present communication the author points out that the purest benzene 
(b. p. 78*8®) from coal-tar oil undergoes this reaction, whereas ben¬ 
zene of the same boiling point prepared from benzoic acid remains 
unaltered. The same result obtains whatever be the source of the 
benzoic acid, but if the purest benzene from coal-tar be heated for 
ten hours with concentrated sulphuric acid, and the unattacked por¬ 
tion separated and purified, the benzene so obtained (b. p. 78’8®) will 
not react with isatin. This difference in property the author con¬ 
siders to be due to a minute impurity in the benzene from coal-tar, 
which assists the reaction, or of an imparity in the benzene from 
benzoic acid, which prevents the reaction, or finally the presence of 
two modifications of benzene in the liquid obtained from coal-tar. 

y. H. y. 

Trinitro-derivatives of Benzene and Toluene. By P. Hepp 
(Annalen, 215, 344—375).—To prepare trinitrobenzene, metadinitro- 
benzene (4 parts) is dissolved in a mixture of concentrated nitric 
acid (12 parts) and pyrosulpbnric acid (80 parts); the mixture is 
then heated for two days at 80® and two days at 120 ®; the resulting 
product is poured into water, filtered, washed with water and with 
dilute sodium carbonate solution, and then crystallised from alcohol. 
The first crystallisation consists nearly exclusively of trinitrobenzene, 
which can be obtained quite pure by a single recrystallisation from 
water. The trinitrobenzene remaining in the alcoholic motber-liqnor 
is best recovered by precipitation with aniline and decomposition of 
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the resnlting compound with dilate hydrochloric acid, The yield is 
about 50 per cent, of the dinitrobenzene employed. ^ 

Trinitrohenzene crystallises from warm alcohol in silky plates or 
needles; by slow evaporation of the cold saturated solution, small 
rhombic tables are obtained, giving the axial relations aj 5 : c = 
0*954 : 1 : 0*733, and showingjjombinations of P, ooPoo, coPco, coP, 
and, seldom and very small, 2!P2 and ooP2. It melts at 121—122°, 
can be sublimed in small quantities by careful heating, explodes 
when quickly heated, and does not distil with water vapoui*. 

By the action of ammonium sulphide on trinitrohenzene, only a 
very small quantity of a dinitraniline (?) was obtained, which resinified 
on attempting to purify it. With tin and hydrochloric acid the 
double salt G 6 H 3 (lSrH 2 ) 3 (HCl) 3 ,SnCl 2 is obtained in brilliant white 
crystals. By removing the tin with sulphuretted hydrogen, the 
triamidobenzene hydrochloride may be obtained as a white crystalline 
mass. It does not give a blue coloration with ferric chloride, whilst 
the triamidophenol of Heintzel and the triamidobenzene prepared from 
picric acid (which should be identical with that from trinitrohenzene) 
both yield a deep-blue colour with this reagent. 

On oxidation with potassium ferricyanide in weak alkaline solution, 
trinitrohenzene yields picric acid, the reaction occurring with great 
resGdinfess. In order to ascertain what influence the accumulation of 
NO 2 gioups had in accelerating oxidation, the author investigated the 
action of the same oxidising mixture on di- and mono-nitrobenzene. 
With metadinitrohenzene the reaction was very slow; after one hour’s 
boiling, the greater part of the metadinitrohenzene was unaltered; 
the products of oxidation were j8-diiiitrophenol and a small quantity 
of a-dinitrophenol. Mononitrobenzene was not attacked by this 
oxidising mixture. 

Addition^prodiicts of Trinitrohenzene and Aromatic Amines. — To'iniiro^ 
lenzene-aniUne, C 6 H 3 (NOa) 3 ,NH 2 Ph, is precipitated on adding aniline 
to an alcoholic solution of trinitrohenzene. It crystallises in long 
hriUiant orauge-red needles which melt at 123—124°. It is resolved 
into its constituents on long exposure to air, or by treatment with 
dilute acids, Trmi ifrolenzeiie^diimiliylimilme^ 08H3(K 03 ) 3 ,NMe 2 Ph, crys¬ 
tallises in dark-violet needles melting at I 06 —108°. Compounds wero 
also prepared with ortho- and para-toluidine, both crystallising in long 
red needles, and forming violet-black granules with motaphenylene 
diamine. 

Picramide, on reduction with tin and hydrochloric acid, gave the 
hydrochloride C 6 H 2 (NH 2 ,HC 1 ) 3 . 0 H, crystallising in brilliant white 
needles. The corresponding sulphate was obtained by the addition of 
sulphuric acid to an alcoholic solution of the hydrochloride. Picramide 
also unites with amines (Mertens, Abstr., 1878, 725). The aniline 
compound (m. p. 123—125°) forms dark-red crystals, the dimethyU 
anUine compound (m. p. 189—141°) brilliant dark-blue crystals. 

^ Picryl chloride reacts with potassium iodide in alcoholic solution, 
giving a substance crystallising in golden-yellow needles (m, p. 1C4°), 
decomposed by potash into potassium iodide and potassium picrate, 
and is therefore trimtrchiodohemene. 

By the nitration of paradinitrohenzene, 1 : 2 ; 4 trinitrohenzene 
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Should be obtained; but all attempts to separate it from tbe unaltered 
dinitro-body were unsuccessful. Its presence was, however, conclu¬ 
sively proved by the formation from the product of the reaction of 
a-dinitraniline [1:2:4] by treatment with alcoholic ammonia, of 
dinitrodiphenylamine (m. p. 153°) by boiling in alcoholic solution with 
aniline, and of a-dinitrophenol by boiling with dilute soda solution. 

Teiniteotoluenes. — Two trinitrotoluenes have been described, 
a-trinitrotoluene by Wilbrand (Annalm, 133, 178) and Tiemann 
3, 217 and 213), and 7 -triQitrotoluene, prepared from 7 -nitro- 
toluene by Beilstein and Kuhlberg {Annalen, 155, 26). The author’s 
researches add a third, / 8 -trinitrotoluene. 

a-Tfinitrotolu&ie, CGH 2 Me(N 02 ) 3 , closely resembles trinitrobenzene. 
It crystallises in the rhombic system, (iih : c ^ 0*7586 : 1 : 0*597, 
and shows the faces coP, coPco, coP2, too. It unites with amines, 
and these compounds may be prepared in a manner similar to those 
of trinitrobenzene, which they closely resemble. a-Trinitrot&luene- 
aniline crystallises in long brilliant red needles melting at 83—84°. 
The dimethylaniline compound forms violet needles. 

f^-Trinitrotoluene is obtained by the nitration of metanitrotoluene. 
It crystallises in six-sided yellow rhombic tables; axial relations, 
a : 5 : c = 0*9373 : 1 : 0*6724; observed forms, ootoo, P, ooP2, 2too, 
OP. It is sparingly soluble in cold alcohol, moderately soluble in hot 
alcohol or hot glacial acetic acid, readily soluble in ether, benzene, 
and acetone. The last solvent yields the best formed crystals. It 
does not yield simple additive products with aromatic amines. 

fi’Dinitrotoluidine, C 6 H 2 Me(N 02 ) 2 -NH 2 , is prepared by the action of 
concentrated alcoholic ammonia on ^-tiinitrotoluene. It crystallises 
in small, hard, well-formed, golden-yellow crystals, apparently of the 
rhombic system. It melts at 192—193°, and is sparingly soluble in 
nearly all solvents, dissolving most readily in acetone. 

*^-I)lniirotolylfhenylamine^ C 6 H 2 Me(]N 02 ) 2 -NHPli, is obtained by the 
action of aniline on a hot alcoholic solution of 7 -trinitrotoluene. It 
crystallises in orange-coloured needles (m. p. 142°), sparingly soluble 
in alcohol. 

^-Trinitrotoluene is foirmed, together with 7 -trinitrotoluene, by the 
nitration of metanitrotoluene. It is obtained in loss quantity than the 
7 -body, from which it can be separated by its greater solubility. It 
crystallises in colourless thick prisms of the iricliuic system; axial 
relation's, aih : c = 0*6657 : 1 : 0*6228; observed faces, ooP', 00 ' P, 
foo', 'P' 00 , 'P,oo, P, ooPco, OP. It is sparingly soluble in cold 
alcohol, moderately in hot alcohol and glacial acetic acid, readily 
soluble in ether, benzene, and acetone; with ammonia and aniline it 
behaves like 7 -trinitrotoluene. 

^-DinitrotoJuidine, C 6 H 2 ^e(N 02 ) 2 .I^H 2 , is prepared by heating 
/8-trinitrotoluene with alcoholic ammonia for four or five hours in 
sealed tubes at 100°. It crystallises in short golden-yellow needles 
melting at 94°, and is more readily soluble than the corresponding 
7 -derivative. A. J. G. 

Addition-products of the Nitro.derivatives with Hydro¬ 
carbons. By P. Hepp {Annalerij 215, 375—380).— Tnnitrohenzene^ 
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henzeney CfsH3(!N‘02)i,GeH6.— Trinitrobenzeiie is readily soluble in ben¬ 
zene, crystals of it deliquescing rapidly in benzene vapour; these 
solutions, on slow evaporation in the cold, yield hard, compact, bril¬ 
liant, well-formed crystals of the new compound. They only retain 
their brilliancy whilst preserved in an atmosphere of benzene vapour, 
and are completely resolved into their components by a few houis’ 
exposure to air. 

Tmitrohe'tmne-mphthaleney C 6 H 3 (N 03 ) 3 ,CioH 8 , separates on mixing 
cold saturated solutions of trinitrobenzene and naphthalene; it crystal¬ 
lises in long white needles which melt at 162°, and can only be 
recrystallised from alcohol containing naphthalene. Anthracene and 
trinitrobenzene yield a red additive compound. 

a-TnuUrotohi&tie-naphthaleney CBH2Me(N'02)3jCioH8, crystallises in 
needles (m. p. 97 —^98°) closely resembling the trinitrobenzene com¬ 
pound. Trmitrotoluene-anfhrac&iie crystallises from benzene in red 
needles. A benzene-compound could not be obtained. 

j^-THnitrotolumie-riaphthahybe crystallises in yellowish-white needles 
which melt at 100°, (^‘TnMtrotohene-naphthalmeiovmB^'n.e yellowish- 
white needles melting at 88—89°. 

Metidinitrohemene-mphtludemy 06H4(F02)2}OioH8, prepared by mix¬ 
ing solutions of its components in benzene, crystallises in long 
thick prismatic needles melting at 52—53°. Faradmitrob&nzme-naph- 
thalene forms long white needles melting at 118—119°, and is distin¬ 
guished from the last by its ready solubility in alcohol. 

Dinitrotohiene-napkhaleney C 6 H 3 (N’ 02 ) 2 Me,OioH 8 , closely resembles 
the metadinitrobenzene-compound, and melts at 60—61°. 

A. J. G. 

Paradiethylbenzene. By H. Asohbnbrandt (Amaleny 216,211— 
223).—This compound is best prepared by mixing dibromobenzene 
(25 g.) with ethyl iodide (50 g.), sodium (15 g.), and benzene (20 g.), 
and leaving the mixture to itself for about a day and a half, by which 
time the reaction comes to an end. 15 g. ethyl iodide are then added, 
whereupon further action takes place, and the decomposition is com¬ 
pleted by adding 10 g. more, and heating the mixture in a paraffin-bath 
for two or three hours at about 150°. The product still contains 
small quantities of bromine-compounds, from which it may be freed 
by boiling it in a reflux apparatus with 3 or 4 grams of sodium cut 
up into small pieces. 150 g. p-dihromobenzene thus treated yielded 
15 to 16 grams of pure p-diethylbenzene boiling at 181—182°, 
p-FieihyJhenzenesulphoiik acidy ObH 8 Et 2 .SOjH.—The author, by heat¬ 
ing 5 g. diethylbenzene with 20 g. fuming sulphuric acid on the water- 
bath, neutralising with lead carbonate, and decomposing the resulting 
lead salt with hydrpgen sulphide, obtained this snlphonic acid as a 
brown rather viscid liquid which could not be brought to crystallise 
even by prolonged exposure to freezing mixtures. Fittig and Konig 
(Amal&h, 144, 277), on the other hand, describe the same acid as 
Qiystallising in colourless deliquescent larnin®. 

The salts of this acid are, for the most part, easily soluble in water, 
and (excepting the alkaH-salts) are prepared by heating the acid with 
the corresponding carbonates. The barium salty (CioHi3S08)2Ba,4H30, 
separates by rapid crystallisation in brilliant nacreous kmin^ 5 by 
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slower crystallisation in fine roselfces of crystals ; it is bnt sparingly 
soluble in alcohol. The strontium salt (4- 4 H 2 O) separates from a 
highly concentrated solution in large shining laminae; by slower crys¬ 
tallisation in very fine compact monoclinic crystals. The calcium salt 
(-f 5 H 2 O) crystallises in small laminae, more soluble than either of 
the precedmg salts. The magnesium salt, (OioHi 3 S 03 ) 2 Mg, is less 
soluble than the salts of the alkaline earths, and separates from dilute 
solution in fine prismatic crystals. The nickel salt (+ 5 H 2 O) is but 
sparingly soluble, and separates from a concentrated solution in fine 
green laminse. The cohalt salt (4* 3 H 2 O) crystallises from dilute 
solutions in cruciform groups of red tablets, which, when cautiously 
heated on platinum foil, change to a splendid blue, and melt to a deep 
blue liquid. 

Mercuric Salts ,—On boiling the acid with mercuric oxide and con¬ 
centrating the solution, shining yellow crusts separate, probably con¬ 
sisting of a basic salt, whilst the mother-liquor yields the normal 
salt, (OioHi 3 S 03 ) 2 Hg, in small laminse, which, when once separated 
no longer dissolve in water. The ^potassium salt, 

OioHi3S08K *4 

obtained by precipitating the barium salt with potassium sulphate, is 
very soluble in water, and crystallises therefrom in large nacreous 
laminsB, or by slower separation in thick tablets. The sodium salt, 

QioBiiz^Qi^di), 

prepared in like manner from the strontium salt, is somewhat less 
soluble than the potassium salt, and crystallises in large laminss. The 
ammonmm salt is extremely soluble in water, and crystallises in flat 
well-defined plates. The silver salt, CioHnSOsAg, obtained by heating 
the acid with silver oxide, is even more soluble than the potassium 
salt, and separates from concentrated solutions in beautiful shining 
tablets, which decompose on exposure to the air, with blackening and 
separation of silver oxide. 

f-Bthylh&naoic add, CeH’JEt.COOH, is obtained by heatingp-di-ethyl- 
benzene with dilute nitric acid, and may be purified by steam-distilling 
the product which separates on cooling, then converting it into 
the sodium salt, decomposing the latter with hydrochloric acid, and 
digesting the precipitate with tin and hydrochloric acid to remove 
traces of a nitro-aoid. The acid thus prepared is identical with that 
which Fittig and Konig obtained from a mixture of 0 - and diethyl¬ 
benzene, and crystallises from hot aqueous solution in bright shining 
laminse; it melts at 112—113®, and sublimes in laminse. The residue of 
the steam-distillation above mentioned consists of a mixture of mono- 
and dinitro-ethylbenzoic acids, together with terephthalic and nitro- 
terephthalic acids. 

p-Bthylbenzoic acid is easily soluble in ether, alcohol, benzene, and 
chloroform, and separates from these solutions in rhotubic tablets and 
prisms. The calcium salt, (C9H<,02)2Ca + 3 H 2 O, obtained by pro¬ 
longed boiling of the acid with calcium carbonate in a flask with 
upright condensing tube, is slightly soluble in cold water, and crystal¬ 
lises in colourless needles. The barium salt (-|- 2 H 2 O) obtained by 
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gentle boiling of tlie acid with barium carbonate, forms thin nacreous 
laminsB, easily soluble in water. The strontium salt^ prepared in like 
manner, is very soluble, and crystallises in small laminse. 

Nitro-p-etJi^lbenzoic acid, C6B[3Et(NO2).0OOHr is obtained by dis¬ 
solving ^-ethylbenzoic acid in cooled fuming nitric acid, and pour¬ 
ing the resulting solution into cold water, as a crystalline precipitate 
which may be purified by filtering, washing, and recrystallisation from 
boiling water, and then separates in long shining needier, which turn 
yellow when exposed to light, and on keeping split up into small 
needle-shaped fragments. It melts at 155—156®, dissolves readily in 
alcohol, ether, benzene, and chloroform, and separates therefrom in 
needles or prisms. Its hariitm salt, [C9Ho(N02)02]2Ba, crystallises in 
tufts of needles only slightly soluble in water. The calcium salt 
(-f 2 H 2 O) is sparingly soluble, and crystallises in broad tufts of 
needles. The strontium salt (4- 4 H 2 O) is also sparingly soluble, and 
forms small, shining, faintly yellowish laminae. The sodium salt,. 

C9Hs(1^02)0oNa + 2 H 2 O, 

crystallises in shining laminae, very soluble in water. The potassium 
salt, C 9 H 8 (N 03 )K + H 2 O, is much more soluble than the sodium salt, 
and separates from a highly concentrated solution in long silky 
needles. 

j) - Bromeihjlhpnzene, CsH^Et.Br, was once obtained^ in conse¬ 
quence of using an insuiSBcient quantity of sodium for the preparation 
of jp-diethylbenzene from p-dibromobenzene by the process above 
described (p, 318), in the form of a heavy liquid,, boiling after careful 
fractionation at 204®. It remains quite colourles& on keeping, refracts 
light very strongly, has a strong smell of anise, and does not solidify in 
fi'eezing mixtures. H. W. 

Camphor-cjmeaej, and the So-called Second Snlphonic Acid 
of Paracymene- By P. Spica {Gaszetia, 12, 482—488) .—The state¬ 
ments respecting the sulphonic acids obtained from camphor-cymene 
do not quite agree (see Abstr., 1880, 878, 890; 1881, 174, 594, C02 ; 
1882,19G). PaternOyin preparing the barium salt of ordinary campho- 
cymenesulphonic acid, obtained also a small quantity of a less soluble 
salt, which crystallised in white scales containing 1 or 1 | mols. water. 
Subsequently Pateimo and Spica obtained, together with the ordinary 
barium cymenesulphonate, a onore soluble salt containing 12*02 p.c. 
crystal-water. Jacobsen obtained from “ isocymene ” two sulphonic 
acids, the barium salt of one of which, containing 12 p.c. water, was 
regarded by Paterno and Spica as identical wixh the more soluble salt 
which they obtained from camphor-cymene. Claus also obtained from 
paracymene two sulphonic acids, one yielding a barium salt more 
soluble than ordinary barium cymenesulphonate, and containing 
3 mols. H 3 O like the ordinary salt. The sulphonic acid from this 
salt melted at 130—131°, and yielded a lead salt containing SH^O, 
and a calcium salt containing 2 H 2 O, like the ordinary calcium sul- 
phonate; also sodium, potassium, and copper salts crystallising with 
1 mol. H 2 O. To throw further light on the constitution of these 
acids^ the author has made experiments upon a large quantity of 
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cymene prepared by the action of snlpbur and red pbosphorns on 
camphor, carefully purified, and boiling at 175—178°. This was con¬ 
verted into snlphonic acids ; these acids into barium salts ; the barium 
salt containing 1 mol. HoO was converted into a sodium salt; and 
from this latter, by heating it in sealed tubes at 190—200° with 
strong hydrochloric acid, the corresponding hydrocarbon was obtained. 
The examination of this hydrocarbon and its products of oxidation— 
details respecting which the author will communicate in a subsequent 
paper—showed clearly that the hydrocarbon in question consisted of 
me^a-cymene. Hence it appears that when cymene is prepared from 
camphor by the action of sulphur and red phosphorus, the paracymene 
which forms the chief product is accompanied by metacymene ; and 
that the mono-hydrated barium eymenesulphonate prepared from 
camphor-cymene, is derived, not from but from me^a-cymene. 

H. W. 

1 4 

Paradipropylbenzene, C12H18 = Pr^.CeH^.Pr®. By H. Horner 
(^Annalen, 216, 223—232).—This hydrocarbon, obtained by the action 
of sodium and propyl bromide on p-dibromobenzene, is a colourless 
strongly refracting liquid, having an aromatic odour like that of 
sassafras oil, and not solidifying in freezing mixtures. It floats on 
water, boils at 218—220°, volatflises with aqueous vapour, and bums 
with a very smoky flame, 

^•DipropylbenzenesizlpTionic add, OisHigSOa = C6H3'(C>3H7)2.S03H’, is 
obtained by gently heating the hydrocarbon with a quantity of fuming 
sulphuric acid sufficient to form a compound soluble in water. On 
diluting the solution with water, supersaturating with lead carbonate, 
precipitating the lead from the filtered solution with hydrogen 
sulphide, evaporating the filtrate on the water-bath, and then leaving 
it to evaporate in the exsiccator, the snlphonic acid is obtained in 
thin colourless needles having a nacreous lustre; they absorb water 
rapidly from the air, and soon deliquesce. The lead salt, 

[06Hs(03H7)2.S03].Pb + H 2 O, 

obtained as above, crystallises in concentric groups of silky needles. 
The harhm Balt (+ ■IH3O) forms slender colourless needles which 
slowly give ofl their water in the exsiccator, and may be heated to 
180° without decomposition. The calcium salt (+ 9H2O) crystal¬ 
lises in large, colourless, highly lustrous, orthorhombic prisms, termi¬ 
nated by two dome-faces. On exposure to the air it effloresces, and 
quickly loses its lustre. The sodium salt, 4- 4H2O, 

forms colourless very soluble laminse. 

DimtrO ' p - dijpropylhemene , 0i2Hi6CN'02)2 = 06H2Pr2“(H02)3.—^When 
p-dipropylbenzene is added, with stirring, to cooled fuming nitric acid, 
and the resulting solution is poured into cold water, two nitro-com- 
pounds separate, both volatilising with steam, one solid at ordinary 
temperatures, the other liquid. The quantity of the liquid compound 
was too small for analysis; the solid body, after washing with water, 
repeated pressure between bibulous paper, drying, and several roorys- 
tallisations from alcohol, exhibited the composition of dinitrodipropyl- 
benzene. The crystals of this nitro-compound are largo, colourless, 
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nacreous, rectangular tablets, usually with truncated summits. It 
i^elts at 65°, volatilises with aqueous vapour, turns yellow in the air, 
and dissolves with yellow colour in alcohol. 

Bihmno-ip-dipropylhenzene, C 6 H 2 Pr 2 «Br 2 , is prepared by dropping 
the hydrocarbon into excess of bromine, and removing hydrobromic 
acid and excess of bromine by agitation with potash-lye, whereupon it 
separates in white flocks which may be purified by washing with 
water, pressing, drying, and solution in alcohol, from which the com¬ 
pound separates in shining needles or rectangular plates melting at 
about 48°. 

p-Fropjlbensoic acid, C10H12O2 = CeHiPi^.COOH, is prepared by 
boiling p-dipropylbenzene with a mixture of 1 vol. nitric acid (sp. gr. 
1*3), and 3 vols. water, and separates, after some hours’ boiling, iu 
loose masses of crystals. To purify it, the product is diluted with 
3 vols. water, and distilled, with renewal of the water which passes 
over; the distillate, after saturation with sodium carbonate, is dis¬ 
tilled with steam to remove any unaltered nitro-dipropylbenzcne ; the 
residue of the distillation is then evaporated over the water-bath to a 
small bulk; the propylbenzoio acid, somewhat contaminated with 
nitro-acid, is precipitated with hydrochloric acid; and the precipitate, 
after being (iried and pressed, is treated with tin and hydrochloric 
acid to remove the last traces of nitro-acid, and again distilled in a 
stream of aqueous vapour. 

p-Propylbenzoic acid crystallises from boiling water in small bril¬ 
liant, six-sided, monoclinic prisms. It is insoluble in cold, and only 
slightly soluble in boiling water, but dissolves readily in alcohol, ether, 
benzene, chloroform, and carbon bisulphide, and separates from tliese 
solvents in long broad needles resembling benzoic acid. It sublimes 
undecomposed, volatilises readily with steam, and melts at 140°. 

Banum propylhenzoate, (C 3 H 7 .C 6 Hi.COO)aBa -f 2 H 2 O, obtained by 
saturating the acid with barium carbonate, crystallises in large colourless 
laminoe or tablets having a satiny lustre, and less soluble than benzoate 
or etbylbenzoate of barinm. The calcium salt (+ 3 H 2 O) forms moss¬ 
like groups of fine satiny needles, more soluble than the barium salt. 
The Btrontium salt ( 2 IH 2 O) forms colourless shining laminm, some¬ 
what sparingly soluble in water. The lead salt ( 2 H 2 O) forms druses 
of slender needles, nearly insoluble in cold, and only slightly soluble 
in boiling water. 

Prom the preceding facts, it appears that the p-propylbenzoic acid 
prepared by oxidation of p-dipropylbenzene is identical with that 
which Patemo and Spica obtained from isopropyl-propylbenzene 
(Abstr., 1880, 296). By this coincidence, the constitution of the 
latter acid is established, supposing that the reaction by which it 
was formed was not attended with any molecular transformation of 
normal propyl into isopropyl. 

Nitro^P’-propylheiizoic acid, 06HsPr“(N03). GO OH, separates in yellow 
flocks on addSng propylbenzoic acid to fuming nitric acid, and pour¬ 
ing the acid solution into a large quantity of water. It is very solu¬ 
ble in alcohol, ether, chloroform, and benzene, and crystallises from 
al<x>hol in large, broad, colourless needles. It is nearly insoluble in 
cold water, but melts in hot water to small oily drops, then dissolves in 
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moderate quantity, and crystallises on cooling in small, colourless, 
sHningneedles. The harium salt, [09Hio(Ii'02).COO]2Ba,4H20, crys¬ 
tallises in colourless rectangular plates, sparingly soluble in cold, 
easily in hot water. The strontium salt (SHaO) is sparingly soluble in 
cold water, and crystallises in tufts of colourless needles. H. W. 


A New Hydrocarbon. By E. Louise (Oompt rend., 95, 1163— 
1164).—120 grams of mesitylene are mixed with 20 grams benzyl 
chloride, heated at 100°, and aluminium chloride gradually added 
until evolution of hydrochloric acid ceases. The black product is 
gradually added to water, and the yellow liquid which separates out is 
distilled. When the fraction boiling between 295° and 305° is purified 
it yields a liquid which boils at 300—303°. This new hydrocarbon, 
henzyUmesitylene, CeHaMea.CTH?, forms a white crystalline mass with 
a slightly yellow tinge, easily soluble in benzene, light petroleum, 
alcohol, ether, acetic acid, acetone, &c., from which it separates in 
small white needles. Benzyl-mesitylene melts at 31°, and will remain 
in a superfused condition for several days, even if cooled repeatedly to 
— 25°. When benzyl-mesitylene is dissolved in warm alcohol 
saturated with picric acid in the cold, the liquid deposits on cooling 
small citron-yellow needles, probably analogous in composition to the 
compounds of hydrocarbons with picric acid described by Berthelot. 

C. H. B. 

The History of the Metanitrils. By W. Staedeii (Ber., 15, 
2864—2865).—A purely controversial paper. 


Oxalic Acid Derivatives of Metanitro-paratoluidine and 
3—4 Diamidotoluene, By 0. Hinsbdeg (Ber,, 15, 2690—2694).— 
On heating metanitro-paratoluidine with oxalic acid at 110—130°, the 
two bodies, oxalylnitrotoluidide, Ci02(FH.06H3Me.N02)2, and nitrO- 
tolyloxamic acid, COOH.CO.NH.CeH^Me.lSrOa + H2O, are formed. 
The former has been described by Rudolph {Annalen, 209, 371). The 
latter crystallises from dilute alcohol in yellowish-red plates, which 
lose their water of crystallisation at 100°, Its ethyl-dorivative 
(m. p. 127—128°) splits up when boiled with alkalis, yielding nitro- 
toluidine, oxalic acid, and alcohol. The sodium salt, CoH7Ni05Na + 
H3O, and the barium salt, OigHuNiOioBa + SH^O, both crystallise in 
yellow needles. The amido-compound, C202(NjEI.06HtMe.KrH'i)2, ♦ob¬ 
tained on reducing oxalylnitrotoluide, crystallises in small colourless 
needles. Heated to 130°, it loses one mol. H2O, and the compound 
CieHigNiO is formed. At 300° a second mol. water is given o:E, with 
formation of the anhydro-base— 






•wHoli in its properties closely resembles the diainido-compound. On 
reducing nitrotolyloxamio acid, -water is eliminated and tbo body 
209HgN A + HjO is produced; this is feebly acid and readily soluble in 
alcobol, sparingly in -water, from which it crystallises in colourless 
needles, melting above 300° with slight decomposition. Its salts aro 
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decomposed by carbonic anhydride. The author suggests throe 
formulae for this body, viz.:— 


I. 



n. 


OeHaM 


;nh.co 

< I , 
^mco 


ITH-CO 

in. CaH,Me< I , 
^n:c.oh 


bui from its feebly acid properties be considers tbe last formula as 
tbe most probable. A. K. M. 


Crystalline Cmnidine. By A. W. Hofmann (Ber,, 15, 2895— 
2897).—^Tbe author at tbe outset alludes to tbe industrial application 
of tbe method devised by Martins and himself for tbe introduction of 
tbe methyl-group into a phenyl residue (Ber., 4,742). In tbe present 
paper, the author describes a cumidine obtained by tbe action of 
methyl alcohol on xylidine hydrochloride. This base agrees in 
chemical and physical properties (m, p. 62°, b, p. 234°) with a enmidine 
obtained by Schafer from pseudocumene. By the methylation of 
cumidine, mono- and di-methyl enmidine are formed together with the 
tetralcoholic ammonium iodide. Monomethyhimidlnef CoHn-N’HMo, 
melts at 44®, and boils at 237°; its platinochloride crystallises in 
needles. Biviethylcumidwe, C9HiiHMe2, is a fragrant oil boiling at 
222°; the methiodide, C 9 HuNMe 3 , crystallises in prisms. These 
compounds when heated yield the last member of the series of 
methylated anilines, viz., pentamethyl-aniline, CeMes.NHi, the pro-* 
perties of which the author proposes to study. V. H. v. 


The Three Isomeric Phenylenediamines. By E. Lellmann 
(B er., 15, 2839—2840).—The researches of Hiibner and Ladenburg 
have established various differences in the chemical behaviour of the 
three isomeric phenylenediamines. In tbe present communication the 
author shows that under similar conditions the dithiocyannios of 
these compounds undergo a dissimilar decomposition, for the ortho¬ 
compound gives orthophenjlenethiocarbamide, but the meta- and 
para-componuds give the coiTesponding dithiocarhamidos. Orfho- 
phehylenetkiocarhamide crystallises in glistening leaflets (m. p. 290°), 
having an intensely bitter taste. Metaplmiylenedithioca 7 hami(f(^ oryn- 
tallises from alkaline solutions in microscopic leaflets melting at 215°. 
FaraphenylmedUhiocarhamide crystallises from aqueous ammonia in 
small colourless needles (m. p. 218°), sparingly soluble in alcohol. 

V. H. V. 

Substitution-products of Azobeuzene. By H. Janovsky (Bar., 
15, 2575—2579).— Azobenzenemo^iosulphonic acid, formed by the action 
of fnming sulphuric acid on azobenzene at 130°, yields aniline and 
amidobenzeneparasnlphonio acid on reduction with iron and hydro¬ 
chloric acid.^ When azobenzene is treated at 150° with Nordhausen 
acid containing 25 per cent. SO3, a mixture of three acids is obtained. 
On diluting the acid liquid with water, the mixture of the a- and 
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S-disulphonic acids solidifies to a orysiallino mass. They can bo 
separated by fractional crystallisation of the free acids or of tlioir 
barium salts. 

a‘A:.ohpu‘eneclUulpliomc ac//7,SOiH.CJTi.]Sr!N‘.CoH4.SO JT[4:1:1:4], 
crystallises in ruby-coloured needles containing 3 mols. HjO. It is 
nlentical ■with the acid obtained from [1 : 4] bcnzonenitro&ulphonic 
acid. The ^-ilisiilphonio acid [3:1:1: 3] forms yellow plates, 
which, are freely soluble in water. Its salts are more soluble than 
those of the a-acid. On reduction with tin and hydrochloric acid, the 
/3-acid yields amidobenzenemotasulphonic acid. I'ho third acid, found 
in small quantities in the mother-liquor of the a- and /3-acids, yields 
aniline and aimdobenzcnodisnlphonic acid on reduction. Its formula 
is probably Ph.N2.CGH3(8O0i [1:2:4]. 

Two mononitro-devivatives aro obtained by treating azobonzeno- 
parasulphonio acid with nitric acid (sp. gr. I'ld). The a-acid, 
CbHi(]N'02).N2,CoHi.SOiH, resembles azobeuzonesulphonic acid in 
appearance. It crystallises in golden scales belonging to the rhombic 
system. The crystals are sparingly soluble in water, but dissolve 
freely in dilute nitric acid. The salts of this acid are colourless. On 
reduction, it yields an amidosulphonic acid which crystallises in pale 
yellow monoclinio plates. The potabsium salt forms rhombic plates. 
/3-nitrazobonzcucsulphonic acid, CcHj(I}*r02).!N'8.Ct,n4,SOjU [3:3:1:4], 
is very deliquescent. Its salts have a yellow coloui\ DhiitramlGUzmo^ 
parasidphonic acid, prepared by the action of nitric acid (sp. gr. 1*46) 
on azobonzene&ulphonio acid, crystallises in microscopic needles. Tho 
potassium salt explodes on heating. A irinifnhaeid is formed when 
nitric acid (sp. gr. 1*6) is employed. Its salts aro very explosive. 

W. 0. w. 

Formation of Anilides. By 0, Tobias (Bor., 15, 2hG0—287(1).— 
This pa])er consists of a series of observations on (ho conditions 
attending the foriuation of tho anilides. Tho aui^hor has confirmed 
tho results of Willm and Girard as regards the fonnation and pro- 
])erties of tho formyl-derivatives of di])lieuylaniiiio; Jio liuds further 
that ethylnniliue reacts with formic aeid, but the roHultant anilide 
cannot be obtained in Uio pure state. Aifentiou is also drawn to tho 
fact that formic acid acts more readily than ac(4ic acid to form tho 
anilide. Thus 16^7 per cont. formic acid heated with the equivalent 
quantity of aniline for four lioiirs ga»ve 79 per cent, of tho theoretical 
yield of the auilidt*, but 16 ])or coni, acetic acid under tho same cou-» 
ditions gave only 18 per cent, after 3() hours. 

Tho author also criticises tho observations of Mcnschutkin on tho 
decomposition of acetanilide by water containing a trace of acetic 
acid; ho considers that tJie change is ofTectod by the acetic acid, and 
is inclined to maintain tho view that pure acetanilide is uuaifectod by 
pure water, and that the same result would hold good with pure 
formanilide. V. 11. V. 

Formanilide and its Homolognes. By O. Tobias (i7er., IB^ 
2443—24^52).—^Tlie author has made a sorios of oxperimtmts to pxwo 
that aniline reacts more completely and more rapidly wJtih formic than 
with acetic acid to form tho anilide. Thus, under similar cunditlonb^ 
TOL. xnv. » 
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90 per cent, of tHe theoretical quantity of the formanilido, hut only 
35 per cent, of the acetanilide was obtained. Traces of mineral acids 
and the presence of large quantities of water exert a material influence 
on the preparation of the formanilide. When 1 mol. anhydrous 
formic acid acts on 1 mol. aniline, the reaction limit reaches 98 por 
cent, of the theoretical quantity. 

Foronorthotoluide, H.CONH.C6H4Me, from orthotoluidine and 
formic acid, crystallises in white glistening leaflets melting at 58°; 
formojparatoluide, from paratoluidine, crystallises in compact crystals, 
melting at 52°; cc-na^Mliylformaimdey from a-naphthylamine, crys¬ 
tallises in white silky needles, melting at 138 5°; /8-naphthyl forma- 
mide, from i8-naphthylamine, crystallises in glistening leaflets, melting 
at 128°. By the action of metaphenylenediamine on formic acid, a 
substance was obtained in refractive crystals melting at 155°, soluble 
in hot water and alcohol, and giving no reaction with the nitrites of 
the alkali-metals unless previously heated with hydrochloric acid. 
The substance in question was probably diformijlmetaphenylenediamine, 
although the results of the analyses showed that it was not quite pure. 

On passing dry hydrochloric acid through formanilide, motlxeiiyl- 
diphenyldiamine was obtained (a result in accordance with the re¬ 
searches of Hofinanii and others), with considerable evolution of 
carbonic oxide. Methenyldiphenyldiamine easily reverts to its two 
components, aniline and formanilide. The sodium salts of formoriho- 
and para-toluide crystallise in glistening leaflets, which rapidly absorb 
carbonic anhydride from the air. V. H. V. 


Decomposition of Acetanilide by Water. By K. Mfnschtjtkik 
(Ber., 15, 2502 2605). — After some remarks on the general 

concordance of his quantitative results with L. Meyer’s quali¬ 
tative experiments on the decomposition of acetanilide with water 
(this voL, p. 56), the author takes exception to the observation that 
acetanilide is not decomposed by water. Although, when pure water 
is heated with acetanilide, no reaction occurs even after an inferval of 
150 hours, yet if a trace (-nnnj) oi acetic acid is added, a different 
result is obtained; about l9*75 per cent, of the acetanilide being de¬ 
composed when a mixture of 1 mol. acetanilide with 1*103 mols, of 
water is heated for some hours. Experiments were also mado io 
determine the effect on the limit of the reaction, caused by altering 
the proportion of water, and the following were the results :— 


Proportion of 
acetanilide to water. 


1 : 0*87 
1 : 0*88 
1:0*9 


limit of reaction. 


86*50 per cent. 
84*41 „ 

81*31 „ 


These experiments show that acetanilide is decomposed by water, 
and that the reactions between aniline and acetic acid on the one hand, 
and acetanilide and water on the other, are reversible according to the 
conditioie of the experiment. The author further shows that an 
increase in the proportion of acetic acid is favourable to the production 
of the aoetaniliae—a result which is in accsordance with the observation 
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of Berfhelot, ttiat an increase of acetic acid favours its etherification 
by alcohol. Y. H, V. 

Aromatic Arsenic- and Antimony-compounds. By A.Miohaelis 
and A. Reese (Her., 15, 2876—2877).—The authors show that tri- 
phenylarsine is best prepared by the action of sodium on a mixture of 
arsenic trichloride, monobromobenzene, and ether. On filtration and 
evaporation of the ethereal solution, the compound separates out as a 
solid mass, which can be readily purified by crystallisation from 
alcohol. By a similar process the corresponding antimony-compound 
may be obtained in the form of golden leaflets melting at 48°, soluble 
in ether and benzene, insoluble in water and hydrochloric acid. If the 
sodium is not in excess, crystalline bromo- and chloro-addition products, 
SbPh3Br2 and SbPh3Cl2, are formed, but cannot be separated from the 
free stibine. The author suggests the above process for the prepa¬ 
ration of the aromatic silicon, boron, and metallic derivatives. 

Y. H. Y. 

New Nitro-derivatives of Phenol. By R. Hbneiqtjj^s {AnMlen^ 
215, 321—344).—So far no isomerides of picric acid have been ob¬ 
tained ; Bantlin (this Journal, 1875, 640) stated that he had prepared 
isopicric acid by boiling the dinitrophenols obtained from metanitro- 
phenol with nitric acid; but he found later (this Journal, 1877, ii, 475) 
that the substance was trinitroresorcinol (styphnic acid). The author 
has re-investigated this reaction, and succeeded in obtaining two new 
trinitrophenols. 

7-Dinitrophenol is dissolved in three times its weight of concen¬ 
trated nitric acid in the cold, and the solution, after standing for 36 to 
48 hours, is poured into water, when an oily mixtum separates; the 
free nitric acid is neutralised with ammonia, and the nitrophenols are 
extracted with ether. The ethereal solution is evaporated to dryness and 
treated with steam to remove unaltered dinitrophenol; the residue is 
dissolved in water, treated with barium carbonate, and evaporated to 
dryness; and the barium derivatives are treated with absolute alcohol. 
The residue then consists of barium styphnate, together with a small 
quantity of the barium salt of a totraniti'odiliydroxybenzone (soo later). 
The alcoholic solution contains the barium salts of and 7-lrinii ro- 
phenol, which can bo separated by fractional crystallisation. The 
yield of the trinitrophenols is only about one-sixth of the dinitro¬ 
phenol employed. 

Bantlin concluded that 7-dinitTophenol had the constitution 
[OH: 'SOi : NO2 =1:3:5]. As this, however, is in contradiction to its 
ready conversion into trinitroresorcinol, in which the two OH-groups 
are known to be in the meta-position, the author has re-investigated 
the question, 7-Dinitrophenol was heated for a short time at 100° with 
methyl iodide and methyl alcohol, when the anisoil of melting point 96® 
was obtained. This was heated with alcoholic ammonia at 200— 
210°; the resulting dinitraniline, on treatment with ethyl nitrite, gave 
a readily sublimable mass of m. p. 170°. (Paradinitrobenzene melts 
at 171—172°, whilst metadinitrobenzene, which should have boon 
formed according to Bantlings hypothesis, molts at 90°.) Prom this, 
it is evident that the constitution of 7-dinitrophenol would be 
[1:3:6] (OH in 1 ). 
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The nitration of c-dinitrophenol [1 : 2 : 3 ] is best cfEected by adding 
it to well-cooled nitric acid, and, after two or three honrs, pouring 
into water, the subsequent treatment being similar to that given for 
the 7-compound. It yields trinitroresorcinol and 7-irinitrophonol. 

c-Dinitrophenol [1:3:4] yields on nitration tnnitroresorcino], 
i3-trinitrophenol, and possibly another trinitrophenol in small qujiutity, 
as after the treatment with ammonia, the aqueous solution was found 
to contain a dinitramidophenol, apparently not derived from ^-trinitro- 
phenol. 

The new trinitrophenols closely resemble picric acid; they have a 
bitter taste, readily decompose carbonates, detonate on heating, yield 
explosive salts, and give crystalline compounds with some hydrocarbons* 
^-Ti'mitro-phenol'CQ^2(^Oo^i.O'R (m. p. 9 C° uncorr.), being derived 
from both 0- and 7-dmitrophenols, must have the constitution 
[ 1 : 3 : 4 : 6] (OH in 1 ). It crystallises in white satiny needles or plates, 
is very readily soluble in alcohol, ether, and benzene, moderately 
soluble in hot water, sparingly in cold water and dilute acids. The 
derivative, [C6H»(N02)i0]jBa + 4H2O, crystallises in reddish- 
brown prisms, and only completely loses its water on long heating 
at 150 °; it is moderately soluble in water and alcohol. potassium 
derivative forms anhydrous, brilliant, clear-red crystals of violet reflex; 
it is sparingly soluble in water, nearly insoluble in alcohol. Solu¬ 
tions of the salts of |S-trinitrophenol give a yellow precipitate with load 
salts, which can be obtained crystallised in needles, and a reddish- 
brown flocculent precipitate with silver salts. On gently heating it 
with nitric acid, ^-trinitrophenol is converted into trinitroresorcinol. 

^Naphthalene unites with / 3 -trinitrophenol, giving a compound of the 
formula CioH8,C6H2(INO)3*OH; it crystallises in yellow needles, which 
melt at 72 — 73 °, and are readily soluble in alcohol. Phenanthrene 
does not yield a similar compound. 

(^-Trinitrophenol is obtained from 7- and e-dinitrophenol, and there¬ 
fore has the constitution [ 1 : 2 : 3 : 6]. It crystallises in white 
needles (m. p. 117 — 118 °), behaves towards solvents like | 5 -trinitro- 
phenol, and is also converted into trinitroresorcinol on oxidation with 
nitric acid. The barium derivative, [C6H2(lN0^)40]2Ba, crysialHses in 
clear brown to golden-yellow scales, frequently united in rosettes ; it is 
not very soluble in water or alcohol. (In the preparation of 7-trinitro¬ 
phenol from e-dinitrophenol, barium salts were obtained in small 
quantity, crystallising with 1 and 3 mols. H2O, but all attempts to 
prepare such hydrates from the anhydrous barium salt were mxsuc- 
cessful.) The potassium salt crystallises in deep-red anhydrous 
needles, readily soluble in water with red colour, nearly insoluble in 
alcohol; the aqueous solution dyes wool and silk of an orange colour. 
Solutions of 7-triniti’ophenol salts give a dark-yellow precipitate with 
lead salts; a reddish-brown flocculent precipitate with silver salts, and 
no precipitate with copper or mercuric salts. With naphthalene, a 
compound of the formula Cio'EB,GQH.z( 1 ^ 0 z)i,OB. is obtained in golden- 
yellow needles, which melt at 100°. 

p^jOinitroamidophenoI, C6Ha(lT02)2(lNH2).0H, isomeric with picramic 
acid, is obtained, as previously described, by treating the trinitro¬ 
phenols from S-dinitrophenol with aqueous ammonia; it crystallises in 
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brilliant red needles, molting at 202°, and subliming readily. It is 
nearly insoluble in ether, water, and mineral acids, sparingly solnblo 
in absolute alcohol, but dissolves readily in solutions of alkalis or 
alkaline earths with formation of salts. The potassium derivative crys¬ 
tallises in clear yellow needles, readily soluble in water; it explodes 
feebly on heating. 

Teh'anitrodihjdroxyhenzene, Co(1102)4(0H)2, obtained in small quan¬ 
tity in the nitration of 7-dinitrophenol, crystallises in yellowish or 
colourless needles, which melt at 166°, and are readily soluble in alcohol 
and ether, sparingly in water. The barium derivative, Cb(N’02)40^Ba 4- 
6H2O, crystallises m golden-yellow silky needles; when anhydrous, it 
acquires a cherry-red colour. It is sparingly soluble in water, inso¬ 
luble in alcohol. 

The constitution of styphnic acid is also settled by these experiments. 
It has long been known to be a resorcinol derivative, and being 
formed by the oxidation of both 0- and 7-trinitrophenol, it must have 
the constitution [OH: NO2: OH: HO2: NO2 = 1 : 2 ; 3 : 4 : 51. 

A. J. G. 

Conversion of Tolylenediamine into an Amidocresol and 
7 -OrcinoL By 0. Wallace (J9er., 15, 2S‘31—2835).—In order to 
determine the constitution of the monacetotolylenediamino already 
described by the author, with a view of deciding between the 
formulae HHa.CsHaMe.KHic [Mo : HH2: HHic = 1:2:4] or 
[Me : HHAc : =1:2:4], the author converted it into an amido- 

cresol, and compared it with the amidocresol obtained by Knecht 
from nitrotoluidine (Abstr., 1882, 728). By the action of nitrous acid 
on monaoetoiolylenodiamine, an acetamidocresol, OH.CgHjMo.NHJc, 
is formed; it crystallises in large leaflets (m. p. 224)°, sparingly 
soluble in cold water, soluble in alcohol. When the acetamidocresyl 
is boiled with hydrochloric acid, it is converted into amidocresol 
chloride, which crystallises in leaflets, soluble in water and alcohoL 
The free amidocresol is obtained by precipitating an aqueous solution 
of the hydrochlondo with potassium hydrogen carbonate; it forma 
needles molting at 1»59°, sparingly soluble in cold water. This 
amidocresol is not identical, but isomeric with the amidocresol ob¬ 
tained by Knecht from nitroioluitlinc, which has the constitution 
[Mo clSTO^: OH = 1 : 2 : 4] ; it is thercfoi‘e a derivative of orfcho- 
crcsol, and has the constitution [Me: OH.-NOj = 1 : 2 : 4]. The 
author has ro-oxamined the former amidocresol, and flnds that its 
hydrochloride gives no colour reaction with ammonia as desciibod by 
Knecht; it crystallises in leaflets melting at 138°, sparingly soluble 
in cold water. 

The amidocresol melting at 159° is converted by the diazo reaction 
into 7-orcinol, CoH3Me(OH)2 [Me : OH: OH =1:2:4], identical with 
the cresorcinol of Knecht. . V. H, T. 

Synthesis of Indole from Ouminol. By 0. Widmae (Ber., 15, 
2547—2553).—Nitrocumic acid can be prepared by the action of 
a glacial acetic acid solution of chromic acid on nitrocuminol. When 
an alkaline solution of this acid is treated with a concentrated solu¬ 
tion of potassium permanganate, it is converted into nitrohydroxy- 
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propylbenzoic acid, 0 Me 2 ( 0 H). 06 H,(IT 0 i).C 00 H, which is obtained 
as a crystalline precipitate on acidifying the cold solution with hydro¬ 
chloric acid. A good yield of nitroJiydro^ypropylbenzoic acid can also 
be obtained by the direct action of potassium permanganate on nitro- 
cuminoL This acid is deposited from a hot aqueous solution in colour¬ 
less needles melting at 190®, freely soluble in alcohol and ether. 

The ammonium salt crystallises in needles, and the silver salt in 
rhombic prisms or plates. The ethylic salt forms rhombic plates, 
melting at 96®. It is freely soluble in the usual solvents, with the 
exception of light petroleum. It is decomposed by warm hydrochloi'ic 
acid, forming nitropropenylbenzoic acid. Bodiim azoxypro;pylhenzoaie, 
(CioHiolSrOsiN'a)^ -b lOHsO, is obtained by the action of sodium amalgam 
on an aqueous solution of nitrohydroxypropylbenzoic acid, in rect¬ 
angular plates, exhibiting a brilliant red colour. The free acid crystal¬ 
lises in yellow plates, insoluble in alcohol, ether, and benzene. It is 
not decomposed by hot hydrochloric acid. 

Niiroprof&iiyTbenzoic acid, C 10 H 9 NO 4 , prepared by boiling nitro- 
hydroxypropylbenzoic acid with hydrochloric acid (sp. gr. 1 * 10 ), 
crystallises in colourless needles (m. p. 154°), which dissolve fi*eely in 
alcohol and ether, but are sparingly soluble in water. The ammonium 
and silver salts of this acid crystallise in needles. The methyl and 
ethyl salts are uncrystallisable oils. 

On distillation with lime, nitropropenylbenzoic acid yields indole, 
C 10 H 9 KO 4 -b CaO = OsHtK -b OaCOa + HaO -b 00. W. 0. V. 

Brominated Derivatives of Tolnquinone. By F. Oanzoneri 
and P. Spica (Gazzetta, 12, 469—475).— Tribromotoluquinom, 

07H3Br302 = GeMeBr^02, 

is obtained, as chief product, on agitating toluquinone, in presence of 
a little water, wiiih a quantity of bromine rather more than sufficient 
to form the monobromo-derivative, the liquid becoming warm and 
yielding as it cools a brown viscid mass, from which alcohol roraovos 
a resinous portion, leaving undissolved a yellow crystalline substance 
obtainable by repeated crystallisation from alcohol in broad goldou- 
yellow lamina which melt with slight blackening at 223®. The sub¬ 
stance thus prepared has nearly the composition of tribromotolu- 
quinone, but contains only 66*06 to 66*32 per cent, bromine, whereas 
the formula of that compound requires 66*85 per cent., tho deficiency 
being due to the presence of less highly brominated compounds 
formed at the same time and very difficult to separate. The pure 
tribromo-derivative may however be obtained by oxidising tribromo- 
^luquinol (next page) with ferric chloride, in which case it separates 
in rather smaller laminae having the same crystalline form, a bright 
golden-yellow colour, and melting at 235—236®. It is insoluble in 
water, but very freely soluble in ether and in benzene, very sparingly 
m cold alcohol ; it dissolves with partial resinifioation in potash, also 
in sulphuric acid, from which it is precipitated by water. 

The same tribromotoluquinone is also formed by the action of sul¬ 
phuric acid, manganese dioxide, and potassium bromide on commercial 
cresol, and lastly, together with a more highly brominated compound, 
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by subjecting oresol to tbo simultaneous action of bromine and iodine. 
Being thus obtained by three different processes, it may be regarded 
as the one of the three possible tribromotoluquinones, which is most 
easy of formation. 

With regard to its constitution, it may be observed that tho tolu- 
quinone from which it was prepared, having been formed from ortho- 
toluidino, must have the constitution Ce.Me.O.H.H.O.H, and therefore 
its tribromo-derivative must be represented by the formula— 

Ce.Me.O.Br.Bi'.O.Br; 

and this view is in accordance with its formation from commercial 
cresol which, although it contains the three isomeric cresols, is capable 
of yielding only one tribromotoluquinone, inasmuch as para-cresol 
cannot furnish a quinone at all, and ortho- and meta-cresol must 
necessarily yield the same tribromotoluquinone. 

Tnhromotoluqiimoli C7H3Br3(OH)2 = CfjMeBr3(OH)2, is formed by 
the prolonged action of sulphurous anhydride on tribromotoluquinone 
suspended in water, the colour of the substance changing from yellow 
to white. On filtering and treating the residue with cold alcohol, 
the tribromoquinol dissolves, the solution when mixed with water 
depositing a fiocculent precipitate, which when purified by successive 
crystallisation from water and from alcohol, yields the tribromotolu- 
quinol in white or faintly reddish needles melting at 201—202®. The 
same product is obtained by reducing tribromotoluquinone with tin 
and hydrochloric acid. Its alcoholic solution, treated with excess of 
ferric chloride, yields a precipitate of tribromotoluquinone. 

The anilide of tribromotoluquinone^ 

OigHifiBraOfl = CeMeBraO^ I (ITHPh)^, 

appears to be formed, together with other anilides, on boiling an 
alcoholic solution of the tribromoquinone with excess of aniline, the 
product separating on cooling in black shining crystals, infusible and 
nearly insoluble in alcohol. 

DihnmotoLuqmiione, CftHMoBr^Oa.—Tho alcohol which had been 
used for washing tho tribromoquinone yielded on fractional evaporation 
an additional quantity of tho latter, together with products of lower 
melting point mixed with resinous matter; and tho remaining mother- 
liquor, when filtered and loft at i*est, deposited yellow crystals (m. p. 
about 100®) which, after repeated crystallisation from dilute acetic 
acid, yielded, as tlie constituent most soluble in that liquid, yellow 
crystals melting at 85®, and having the composition of dihromotolu- 
quinone j the same substance, mixed with traces of the tribromo¬ 
quinone, is also found in the alcohol which has been used for crystal¬ 
lising the latter, and separates in small quantity on adding water. 
The same products were obtained by the use of ether instead of alcohol, 
the proportion of dibromotoluquinone thereby produced being however 
fcomew hat larger. * H. W. 

Orthamidobenzaldehyde. By P. PEircuLAENniiiR (Ber., 16, 2572 
-—2575). —Orthamidobenzaldehyde is best prepared from anthranil, 
which is obtained from crude nitrobenzaldehyde by the process pre- 
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Yioasly described by tbe author {Ber., 15, 2105). A mixture of pure 
autbranil, ferrous sulphate, and ammonia is gently heuted until the 
odour of anthranil is no longer perceptible. On distillation in a cur¬ 
rent of steam, orthamidobenzaldehyde is found in tho distillate in 
^hiving scales melting at .39®, The crystals are freely soluble in alcohol, 
ether, benzene, and chloroform. Amidobenzaldehyde forms a crys¬ 
talline compound with mercuric chloride and with hydrogen sodium 
sulphite. Acetorthamidobenzaldehyde crystallises in long needles 
melting at 71®. When this compound is heated with acetic anhydride 
and sodium acetate, carbostyril is produced. Attempts to prepare salts 
of amidobenzaldehyde were unsuccessful. 

Quinoline is produced on warming a mixture of this aldehyde with 
acetaldehyde and soda solution. 

The ready conversion of anthranil into amidobenzaldehyde is in 

00 

favour of the view that the constitution of anthranil is C 6 H 4 <^ | . 

W. 0. W. 

Bromacetophenone. By R. Mohlau {Ber., 15,2464—2466).—After 
a description of the numerous difficulties which attend the formation of 
bromacetophenone by dropping bromine into a solution of acetophenone 
in carbon bisulphide, the author proposes the substitution of acetic 
acid for the carbon bisulphide, as being a better solvent of the water 
and hydrobromio acid formed in the reaction. Adopting this change, 
the author, in a test experiment, obtained 80 per cent, of the theo¬ 
retical quantity of bromacetophenone. V. H. V. 

Action of Bromacetophenone on Phenol. By R. Mohlau 
(Ber., 15, 2497—2500).—The intoduction of the benzoyl-group into 
the molecule of methyl bromide, and the readiness with which the 
resultant bromacetophenone reacts with the primary amine, points to 
bromacetophenone as possessing the character of an acid bromide. In 
order to examine this hypothesis, the author has studied the action of 
phenol on bromacetophenone, and finds that no action occurs unless 
the hydrogen of the phenol is previously replaced by a metal, when 
acetophenone phenyl ether, COPh.OH^.OPh, is produced. This sub¬ 
stance crystallises in colourless prisms, melting at 72®, soluble in 
alcohol, and decomposed by fusion with potash into phenol and 
phenylmethylketone. 

Acetophenone paranitroplienyl ether, 

COPh.0H2.O.CsH4.RO2 [0 : NOs = 1: 4], 

formed hy the action of sodium paranitrophenol and bromaceto¬ 
phenone, crystallises in golden prisms melting at 144®, sparingly 
soluble in alcohol, insoluble in water, decomposed by molten alkali 
into paranitrophenol and phenyl-methyl ketone. Orthonitrophenol 
does not undergo a similar reaction. These results show that brom¬ 
acetophenone possesses the character rather of an alcoholic than of an 
acid bromide. V, H. V* 

Acetophenoneanilide. By R. Mohlau (Ber., 15, 2466—2480; 
compare Abstract^ 1881, 262).—The hydrochloride of acetophmmie* 
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anilide, COPli.CHa.lS'HPlijHCl, is obhaincd hj passing hydrocTiloi’ic 
acid into an ethereal solution of tlio anilide; it forms glistening pris¬ 
matic crystals, decomposible by water into its constituents. The 
hydrobromide forms poly synthetic prisms. 

AGetijlacetoplienoneanilide, COPh.OHs.NPhSje, crystallises in rhombic 
prisms melting at 126°, insoluble in water, sparingly soluble in alcohol 
and ether. Benzoylhromacefoplipowneanilide, COPh CH^ hlPhBz, crys¬ 
tallises in glistening prisms melting at 145°, insoluble in water, soluble 
in alcohol and ether. 

The product of the action of nitrons acid on acetophenoneanilide 
is dependent on the conditions of the reaction ; in presence of alcohol 
Mtroacet 02 )}ienorteanil{(l 6 is formed; in presence of glacial acetic acid, 
nitrosoacetojplienonenitranilide. Nitrosoacetophenonoanilide crystallises 
in golden prismatic needles melting at 73°, insoluble in water, easily 
soluble in alcohol, ether, &c.; soluble in potash, with formation 
of a red colour. It readily gives Liebermann’s reaction for nitroso- 
compounds. Nitrosoacetophenonenitranilide crystallises in glistening 
leaflets, insoluble in water, easily soluble in ether; soluble in potash 
with a red colour. On boiling an alcoholic solution of this compound 
with concentrated hydrochloric acid, it is converted into acetophenone- 
nitranilide, COPh.OH 2 .NH.C 6 Hi.NO 2 , which forms glistening golden 
needles, melting at 167°; it can readily be reconverted into the nitroso- 
derivatives by nitrous acid. On oxidation it yields benzoic acid, and 
on reduction acetophenone and paraphenylenediamine; these results 
show that the nitro-group is in the anihde radical, and that the nitro- 
gx’oup is in the para-position to the imido-group. 

By the action of fuming nitric acid on acetophenoneanilide, dbdinitro- 
deriuatioe, C 0 Ph. 0 H 2 .NH.C 6 HitN 02 ) 2 , is obtained, which crystallises 
in goldeu prisms, melting at 171° ; on oxidation it yields benzoic acid, 
and on reduction, acetophenone and Will’s triamidobenzene 

[NH 2 : NHs : NH 2 = 1:2:4], 

and therefore the constitution of the acetophenonodinitranilide is 
[NH : NO 2 : NO 2 = 1 : 2 : 4]. V. H. V. 

Oxidation of Durene by Chromic Acid.—Dinitrodurylio 
Acid. By R. Gissmann (Annalen, 216, 200 —211). — When durene, 
CeHjMoi [1 ; 2 : 4 : 6], is subjected to the action of cliromio acid 
or other powerful oxidising agents, only ono of its methyl-groups is 
converted into a carboxyl-group, the greater part of the substance 
being completely broken up. The oxidation is best eifcctcd by treating 
durene with the calculated quantity of chromic acid, both dissolved in 
glacial acid. On pouring the resulting green liquid into water, part 
of the oxidised product separates as a white flocculent precipitate, and 
a further quantity may be obtained by precipitating the chromium from 
the hot filtered liquid with caustic soda, filtering again, and super¬ 
saturating with hydrochloric acid. The product thus obtained is 
du,rylio acid, CioHi 202 — C 6 H 2 Me.COOH [formerly called cumylic aoidj. 
It dissolves very sparingly in cold, more readily in hot water, from, 
which it crystallises in needles; with moderate facility in nloohol, other, 
and benzene, and separates from the latter in long thick transparent 
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strongly refracting prisms j it sublinoies between watch-glasses in long 
needles, volatilises completely with, aqueous vapour, and melts at 
l>50^ 

Jannasch (Zeits, f, Ghem., 6, 449), by oxidising dureno with dilute 
nitric acid, obtained, in addition to durylic (cumylic) acid, a bibasic 
acid, G 6 H 2 Me 2 (COOH) 2 , which he called oumidic add. The oxidation 
of durene by chromic acid in acetic acid solution does not appear to 
yield a bibasic, or any more highly basic acid. 

Dinitro-durylio acid, CMe3(N02)3.C00H, is obtained by gradually 
adding durylic acid (1 pt.) to strong nitric acid (10 pts.), in which it 
dissolves immediately, with copious evolution of red vapours. On 
pouring the cooled solution into water, a flocculent precipitate sepa¬ 
rates ; and on distilling this with steam, there passes over, together 
with unaltered durylic acid, a small quantity of a yellowish low-melting 
compound, insoluble in alkalis, which the author regards as probably 
consisting of nitrotrimethylbenzene, formed by exchange of one of 
the carboxyl-groups for a nitro-group. 

The non-volatile part of the product separates on cooling as a finely 
divided precipitate; and on boiling this with water and pounded 
calcspar, a calcium salt is obtained, which, when purified by recrystal¬ 
lisation and treated with hydrochloric acid, yields dinitrodurylic 
acid as a yellowish powder, melting at 205°, slightly soluble in cold, 
more readily in hot water, and always separating therefrom as an 
amorphous deposit. It dissolves very readily in ether, chloroform, 
and benzene, but does not separate from either of these solvents in 
characteristic crystals. On dissolving it in alcohol, adding just suffi¬ 
cient water to produce turbidity, and boiling the liquid till it becomes 
clear again, this clear solution yields large transparent prisms, which 
before redissolving melt to a transparent oil. The same compound 
was once obtained in very well-defined prisms from a solution of the 
dinitro-acid in alcoholic ether. The crystals quickly become cloudy 
when dried in the air, and when left over sulphuric acid they entirely 
lose their crystalline form, and are reconverted into dinitrodurylic 
acid. They probably consist of an unstable compound of this acid 
with alcohol of ciystallisation. Their formation afiords a ready means 
of obtaining the acid in great purity. 

Calcium dluitrodurylafe, [C6Mei(ITO2).COO]0a,3H2O, obtained by 
neutralisation, crystallises from a highly concentrated solution in 
radiate groups of shining needles, easily soluble in hot, sparingly in 
cold water. It explodes violently when heated on platinum foil. 
The harixm salt forms slender silky peach-blossom-colourod needles, 
likewise containing 3H20, and dissolving in water with moderate 
facility. 

Monphromodurerie, C 6 HBrMe 4 , is formed, together with the dibromo- 
compound, on gradually adding bromine (2 mols.) to durene (1 mol.), 
both dissolved in glacial acetic acid; and on pouring the contents of 
the fiask, which are nearly colourless after 12 hours’ action, into a 
considerable quantity of cold water, a white flocculent precipitate is 
obtained, consisting of a mixture of mono- and di-bromodurene, easily 
separable by distillation with steam, the monobromo-compound pass¬ 
ing over much more readily than the other. The solution of the dis- 
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tillate in Tboiling alcohol yields monobromodnrene in thin shiniog 
lamiu 80 , which after several recrysialli sat ions melfc at 61°, while the 
mothor-Iiqnor deposits a small quantity of another bromine-compound 
in needles melting at 199°. This latter, which is obtained in larger 
quantity by repeated crystallisation of the residue of the distillate, 
bears considerable resemblance in external aspect to monobromopseudo- 
cumene. 

Bromodurene, obtained as above, crystallises in thin nacreous laminse, 
sparingly soluble in cold, readily in hot alcohol, also in ether and 
benzene. It volatilises with aqueous vapour, and melts at 61°. It is 
the fourth crystalline monobromo-derivative of a benzene-homologue, 
the previously known members of the series being parabromotoluene 
(m. p. 28*8°), bromoparazylene (9^—10°), and bromopseudocumene 

Protocatecliutaimic Acid and Anhydrides of Aromatic 
Hydroxycarboxylic Acids. ByH. Schiff (Ben, 15, 2688—2592). 
When a mixture of phosphorus oxychloride and parahydroxybenzoic 
acid is gently warmed at a temperature not exceeding 50°, tetraparou'i/-^ 
henzoid, C-mHisOq, is produced. It is a white insoluble powder, which 
is decomposed by heat without melting. Under similar treatment 
metahydroxybenzoic acid yields dimetoicyherizoid, OwHioOi, and octo- 
mefo^rybenzoid, OseHajOn. The former compound melts between 130° 
and 135°, and is soluble in hot alcohol; the latter is an amorphous 
powder melting at 160—165°, insoluble in alcohol, but freely soluble 
in chloroform. These condensation-products do not give a coloration 
with ferric chloride. 

When ether is added to an aqueous solution of protocatechuio acid, 
which has been boiled for somo hours with arsenic acid, the liquid 
separates into three layers, and on evaporating tho middle layer, 
iliprotocafechido acid, CuHioO? remains as a hygroscopic vitreous mass, 
solublo in water and alcohol. This compound produces a green colora¬ 
tion in a solution of ferric chloride, but it rosomblcs tannin in its 
other reactions. Telmprotocaiecindanti ic acid, C^hHibO,!, obtained by 
the action of phosphorus oxychloride on an ethereal solution of proto- 
catcchuic acid, dissolves slowly in water. It gives a green coloration 
with forric chloride, and bright red with alkalis. 

Katellagic acid, OuHioOt, is formed when a mixture of dry arsenic 
and protocatechuio acids is heated at 160°. It dissolves in nitric acid, 
yielding an orange-coloured liquid. Qalltmiide, C 7 H 7 NO 1 H- 
prepared by the action of ammonia on digallic acid, forms large colour¬ 
less crystals. Gallanilido is deposited as a crystalline mass when 
digalhc acid is dissolved in aniline. W. C. W. 

AUyloxybenzoic Acids. By S. Scichilonf (Qazzetta, 12, 449— 
454). —The methylic and ethylic salts of these acids are prepared by 
a reaction analogous to that which yields tho corresponding alkyl 
salts of methoxybenzoic acid and its horaologues, viz., by heating the 
methylic or ethylic salts of the three hydroxybenzoic acids in sealed 
tubes with molecular proportions of allyl iodide and potassium 
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hydroxide in alcoholic solution, methylic allylsalicylate, for example, 
by heating methyl salicylate (Gaultheria oil) with allyl iodido and 
alcoholic potash for nine hours at 120 ", the reaction being represented 

by the equation C 8 H 4 (OH).COOMe + C.R,! + KOH = H 3 O 4- 

K1 4- C 8 H,( 003 H 3 ),C 0 bMe. 

Alethylic allylsalicylate thus prepared, and purified by treatment 
with water, drying with calcium chloride, and repeated fractional dis¬ 
tillation, is a colourless or faintly yellow liquid, having a fragrant 
aromatic odour, and boiling at 245°. By saponifying it with excess of 
aqueous potash, and treating the product with excess of hydrochloric 
acid, allylsalicylic acid, C 6 H 4 (OO 3 H 6 ). 0 OOH, is obtained as a 
mass of transparent needles, which after purification by repeated crys¬ 
tallisation, melt at 113°. This acid crystallises well from very weak 
spirit, but from stronger alcohol it separates as an oily liquid, and 
retains that form even on evaporating the solvent, or leaving it in a 
vacuum. It may however be made to crystallise readily by dissolving 
it in alcohol, even at ordinary temperature, and quickly diluting the 
solution with a large quantity of water, whereupon the liquid becomes 
anilky, but recovers its transparency after a few hours, and then yields 
very beautiful needles of allylsalicylic acid. The author has in 
several instances found this method of crystallisation very useful for 
purifying substances, which, in presence of foreign matters, tend to 
assume an oily consistence. 

Allylsalicylic acid is tasteless and inodorous, very soluble in alcohol, 
ether, benzene, and chloroform, moderately soluble in water. Its silver 
salt, C 6 H 4 (OC 3 H 5 ).OOOAg, is crystalline. 

1 4 

Para-albjloxyhenMG acid, C6B4(0CjH6).C00H.—The ethylic salt 
of this acid, prepared from ethyl p-hydroxybenzoate, allyl iodide, and 
alcoholic potash, and purified by distillation, boils at 260°, condenses 
to a dense, transparent, nearly colourless liquid, having an odour 
somewhat like that of acrolein, but not so repulsive, and solidifies on 
cooling to a mass of colomless transparent needles, melting at ] 09°. 
The acid obtained from it by saponification crystallises in transparent 
lamina, melts at 123°, dissolves very easily in alcohol, other, benzene, 
and chloroform, slightly also in water. 

1 3 

Meta-(ilhjos;ylbensoic acid, C 6 H 4 (OC 3 H 6 ).COOH.—The ethylic salt 
of this acid, prepared like that of the para-eomponnd, passes over, after 
fraetional distillation between 283° and 285°, as a heavy fragrant oil, 
which after 15 or 16 hours solidifies to a crystalline mass. By the 
action of potash it is converted into meta-allyloxybenzoic acid, which 
crystallises in colourless lamhue, soluble in alcohol and ether, slightly 
soluble in water, melting at 118°. H. W, 

Benzoylacetic Acid (Preliminary Notice). By A. Baeyer 
(Ber., 15, 2705).—On dissolving ethyl propiolate in sulphui'ic acid 
and pouring the solution upon ice, an oil separates which is ethyl 
benzoylaeetate. The reaction may be thus expressed:— 

OPh; O.OOOEt 4- H^O = OOPh.OHa.COOEt. 
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The free acid is crystalline, and is obtained by the saponification of 
its eth)l derivative. A. K. M. 

Synthesis of some Acids Analogous in Constitution to Hip- 
pnric Acid. By T. Curl’itjs ( J.p\ Ghem. [2], 26, 145—208).—Kolbe 
considered that hippnric acid might be regarded as ‘‘ amidaceto- 
benzoic acid,” but as it has been prepared synthetically by Dessaignes 
from glycocine and benzoic acid, and by Jasnkowitschfi’oni monochlor- 
acetic acid and benzamide, it is now generally looked npon as 
“ benzoylamidacetic acid.” 

Kolbe, however, is of opinion that this benzoylamidacetic acid is 
isomeric and not identical with the natural hippnric acid, and the 
author has undertaken the present research with the ob]*ect of settling 
this point. The crude natural hippuric acid is readily purified by 
treating the boiling solution with chlorine until it smells distinctly of 
that gas and the colour becomes pale yellow. On cooling, the hippnric 
acid deposited is recrystallisod with aid of animal charcoal, whereby it 
is obtained quite pure. 

To prepare pure glycocine, hippnric acid is decomposed by boiling 
it for 12 hours with four times its weight of strong sulphuric acid 
(1 of acid to 2 of water), and after 24 hours the benzoic acid is filtered 
off, and the benzoic acid still in solution is removed by agitation with 
ether. The solution of glycocine sulphate thus obtained is neutralised 
with barium hydroxide or with chalk, filtered, and the excess of barium 
removed fiom the solution by carbonic anhydride (or the calcium by 
oxalic acid). On evaporation glycocine is deposited in beautiful crystals, 
generally short monoolinic pnsms; the form of crystallisation, how¬ 
ever, is greatly affected by the presence of inorganic matter; thus a 
trace of soda produces rhombohedrons, and with a trace of baryta the 
crystals are long. Amidacetic acid has a sp. gr. 1T607, turns brown 
at 228°, and melts at 232—236° with evolution of gas, and becomes 
purple coloured: it docs not polarise. Its basic are more prominent 
than its acid properties. It does not combine with bannm, sodium, 
or thallium hydroxides (vStrong bases capable of attacking the amido- 
group), to form salts. With zinc oxide, however, it forms two salts, 

(NH2.CH2.000)2Zn + H,0, and (Nns.CH,COO),Zn -f 

CH2(NH^)000H. 

The solution of the former deposits zinc oxide on adding water or 
on boiling, the latter salt being left in solution. In tlie same way 
sodium carbonate precipitates zinc carbonate readily from the first 
salt, but not from the second. Sulplmiettod hydrogen precipitates 
both salts. Silver muidacetate ;—A concentrated solution (containing 
100 grams) of amidoacetic acid is poured on 38 giums of freshly ])re- 
cipitated silver oxide; the whole is well stiri‘ed and heated nearly to 
boiling, filtered, and the filtiate allowed to cool in rhe dark, when 
crystals of the salt are deposited; the unused silver oxide is again 
treated with the mother-liquor, and so on until all the oxide along 
with 38 grams more is taken up. The crystals are generally small 
ti’ansparont prisms, but sometimes form largo tablets; they soon bo- 
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come grey and opaque on exposure to light. This salt is not hygi*o- 
scopic, does not contain water of crystallisation, and does not decom¬ 
pose below 100 °. 

Art ion of Bensoio Gliloride on Amidacetio Acid. —When silver amid- 
acetate or free amidacetic acid is heated with benzoic chloride, a 
large quantity of resinous matter and benzoic acid are obtained, but 
very little of the desired compound, as the silver salt or acid decom¬ 
poses below the boiling point of the benzoic chloride. 

On diluting the mixture with benzene, however, reaction soon sets 
in with deposition of silver chloride: the whole is Icept gently boiling 
until hydrochloric acid commences to come off. The benzene is then 
distilled off, and the residue after being washed with ether to remove 
benzoic acid, is extracted with 30 per cent, alcohol. The alcoholic 
extract is concentrated, neutralised with soda, acidified with strong 
hydrochloric acid, and the crystals formed are purified with the aid of 
animal charcoal. 

The crystalline product is a mixture of three acids, (cl) contain¬ 
ing one, (8) containing two, and ( 7 ) containing three atoms of 
nitrogen. 

1, The a-acid, synthetical hippurio acid, is identical with the hippurio 
acid from the urine of Graminivora. It is separated from the mixed 
product by extraction with chloroform, in which the other acids are 
practically insoluble. If the silver amidacetate and benzoic chloride 
are mixed according to the equation, AgC 2 H 402 N 4 - C^HsOCl = 
CgHfilSfOs, then only small quantitiea of the and 7 -aoids are ob¬ 
tained; if, however, 2 equivalents of silver amidacetate are mixed 
with 1 equivalent of benzoic chloride, and the 2 nd equivalent of the 
latter added afterwards, then the chief products are the S« and 7 - 
acids. The mixed product is treated with absolute alcohol, in which 
the 7 -acid is almost insoluble. The a-acid is nearly all separated from 
the alcoholic extract by chloroform, and finally, the i 8 -acid is puri¬ 
fied by fi*actional crystallisation fe‘om absolute alcohol; 1 st fraction 
contains a. and 5- acids, 2nd pure jS, 3rd jS and 7 . 

When the aqueous solution of the /?-acid is cooled slowly, it is de¬ 
posited in small transparent colourless rhombic tablets, with satin 
lustre, greasy to the touch; when, however, the solution is cooled 
qtdcldy it forms tufts of sharp-pointed microscopic needles. It molts 
at 206*6®, and at this temperature decomposes and becomes red. It is 
insoluble in cold ether, chloroform, benzene, and carbon bisulphide. 
It is sparingly soluble in cold absolute alcohol; somewhat more so 
when hot. It is very soluble in 30 per cent, alcohol. Ammonia dis¬ 
solves it immediately, forming a salt. Cold mineral acids have no 
action on the jS-acid, hut when boiled with them it is decomposed into 
1 mol. benzoic acid and 2 mols, amidacetio acid, taking up 2 mols. 
water—hippuric acid under similar circumstances produces 1 mol. 
benzoic acid and 1 mol. amidacetic acid, taking up 1 mol, H 3 O. If, 
however, the decomposition with warm acid be conducted very care¬ 
fully, avoiding excess of acid, then the ^-aoid takes up only 1 mol. 
H 2 O 3 and breaks np into 1 mol. hippuric acid and 1 mol. amidacetic 
apd. Tirom these decompositions, coupled with its method of forma¬ 
tion, the author concludes that this add is analogous to hippuric acid, 
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NHBz CH 2 COOH, being amidacetic acid in wKicli one of the hydi’o- 
gens is replaced by the radical of hippuric acid, “ hippuryl, 

NHBi CR,.CO;* 

It is therefore called liijp'puramidacetic acid^ 

lSrHB5.OH2.COlSrH.OH2.OOOH. 

With alkalis it behaves in a similar manner: in the cold, salts are 
formed, and the acid can be reprecipitated unaltered, but they are 
decomposed when warmed, with formation of hippuric acid and 
glycocine, and finally of benzoic acid and glycocine. It has no basic 
properties, but is a strong monobasic acid; it does not dissolve metal¬ 
lic zinc with evolution of hydrogen, but forms crystalline soluble 
salts with most of the metals. Silver Mppurylamidacetate^ 

OiiHiiH^OiAg, 

forms nodular groups of microscopic needles, insoluble in cold, soluble 
in hot water and in aramoniacal liquids. In the moist state it is 
blackened by light, but when dry it is not perceptibly coloured, and is 
perfectly stable at 105®. The thallium O 11 H 11 H 2 O 4 TI, crystallises 
in small hexagonal monosymmetrical tablets. The barium salt^ 
(CiiHu]N 204 ) 2 Ba + 5 H 3 O (?), can be obtained in four-sided leafiets, or 
in fine hair-like needles, easily soluble in cold water and ordinary 
alcohol, sparingly in absolute alcohol. The copper salt, 

(OnHnHaOOaOu + 3iH20, 

forms brilliant transparent dark-blue rhombic prisms terminating at 
each end in short pyramids. It loses its water of crystallisation at 110®, 
becoming bright green. The aivo salt crystallises in drusy gi^oups of 
small transparent needles or tablets, with 1 ^H 20 , which ai*e driven off 
at 110 ®. 

Ethyl liippummidare*afe^ CioHn]Sr 203 .COOEt, prepared either by the 
action of dry hydrochloric acid gas on a solution of hippui’amidacetie 
acid in absolute alcohol, or by the action of ethyl iodide on the silver 
salt suspended in absolute alcohol. It crystallises from ether in 
transparent tablets, from water in large white noodles with satin-like 
lustre, melting at 117° (ethyl hippnrate melts at 00*5°). It is modor- 
atoly soluble in cold chloroform and cold water, and easily in cold abso¬ 
lute alcohol spirit, and in boiling chloroform and ether and in warm 
water. Ethyl hippurate is insoluble in cold water, and very easily 
soluble in ether; this difference can be used to advantage in sepamt- 
ing hippuric and hippuramidacetio acid. On warming it with aqueous 
ammonia, ethyl hippuramidacetate is dissolved, and a somewhat 
violent reaction takes place resulting in the formation of hippuryl 
glycoUmnide^ OioHuHiOa.OONHa, which crystallises in transparent 
sharp-edged leafiets melting at 202 ° (hippuramide melts at 383°), 
easily soluble in warm absolute alcohol and hot water, sparingly in 
ether and cold water, and insoluble in chloroform and honzeno» 
SippurylffJycollamide hydrochloride crystallises in yellow quadrangular 
loafiots; it is rosolvod into its components by the action of water. It 
does not form a platinochloride. Monoohlorobonzoic acid is formed 
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by tbe action of clilorine on bippuramidaootic acid. The 7 -acid, 
CioHisFjOi, is deposited from boiling water in brilliant semi-trans- 
pai’ent films, which under a powerful microscope are seen to consist of 
stellate groups of needles; when it is dried at 100 °, it turns yellow. 
Heated at 230°, it becomes gradually brown, and at a little above 
240° it melts with complete decomposition. It is almost insoluble in 
cold water and absolute alcohol, and quite so in other solvents. It 
is more soluble in 30 per cent, spirit, in ammonia, alkalis, and 
concentrated mineral acids. On heating it with soda, ammonia is 
evolved. 

This ( 7 -) acid is decomposed on heating it with hydrochlono acid 
in sealed tubes. The products are a nitrogenous substance, CqHyNOj, 
and benzoic jnd amidacetic acids. A quantitative experiment showed 
the radical Bz to be contained only once in the molecule of the 7 -acid. 
With dilute iPehling’s solution it gives rise to a carmine coloration, 
with strong solution a purple-violet. With phenol and sodium hypo¬ 
chlorite it is coloured dark green-blue, whilst hippui amidacetic 
acid is coloured very slightly greenish-yellow, and hippurio acid is not 
coloured at all. This acid has a strongly acid reaction, but does not 
form simple salts. The silver salt forms a white precipitate soluble in 
ammonia, from which it is deposited in small transparent irregular 
granules. The author suggests the probable isomerism of this 7 -acid 
with Griess’s uramidohippuric acid. D. A. L. 

Triphenyl Orthoformate, By F. Tiemann (J?ev., 15, 2685— 
2687).—On heating an alkaline solution of phenol with chloroform, 
and extracting vith ether, a neutral oil is obtained which becomes 
crystalline after purification. It is triphenyl formate, CH(OPh)v It 
crystallises in long white needles (m. p. 71’5°) which are insoluble in 
water, but soluble in ether, chloroform, boiling alcohol, and hot ben¬ 
zene, less soluble in light petroleum. It decomposes when distilled at 
the ordinary pressure, but passes over unchanged under a pressure of 
50—55 mm. Acids readily decompose it into phenol and formic acid, 
but alkalis do not afEect it. A. K. M. 

Tribasic Nitroplienyl Orthoformate. By A. Weduioe (/. pr, 
Cheryl., 26, 444—446).—The action of the alkali salts of ortho- and 
para-nitrophenol on chloroform results in the formation of a nitro- 
derivatiTe of the trihasio phenyl orthoformate. This substance, 
OH(0.06H4.H03)3, is produced by heating 2 mols, chloroform with 3 
mols. potassium nitrophenol and 4 to 6 parts of alcohol at 140—150° 
for 10 hours. After purification by crystallisation from alcohol, it 
forms white needles, which melt at 182°. They are not decomposed 
by boiling potash or soda, but are destroyed by distillation. The 
ethereal salt prepared in a similar way from para-nitrophenol melts 
at 232®. Reduction by tin and hydrochloric acid produces a crystal¬ 
line base, CH( 0 .C 6 H 4 .HH 2 ) 3 . 

It will be interesting to see whether this compound yields a dye 
under the influence of oxidising agents in a manner analogous to 
triamidotriphenylmethane, OH(C 6 H 4 .jn 0 [ 2 ) 8 . E* W. P. 
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Paradichlorazobenzene-monosulplionic Acid, By A. Calm 
(Ber., 15, 2558—2559)*—The following salts of paradichlorazoben- 
zene-monosnlphoiiate (Ber.^ 13, 1183) have been prepared: — 

The potassiums alt ^ C 6 H 4 Cl.lN 2 .O 6 HrfCl.SO 3 K, forms glistening orange- 
coloured plates, soluble in alcohol and in hot water. The silver 
salt, 0 i 2 H 7 CliN 2 .S 03 Ag, a pale-orange amorphous precipitate. The 
harium salt, ( 0 i 2 H 7 Cl 2 N 2 .S 03 ) 2 Ba, and the lead salt are obtained as 
crystalline precipitates soluble in hot water. The calcium salt, 
(Oi 2 H 7 Cl 2 hr 2 .S 03 ) 2 Ca, forms lustrous golden scales. The sulpha* 
cMonde, C 6 H 4 CLN 2 .C 6 H 3 CI.SO 2 CI, is deposited from an ethereal 
solution in orange-coloured needles melting at 161°. W. 0 . W. 

Preparation of Indigo-blue from Ortbonitrobenzaldebyde, 
By A. Babyer and Y. Drbwsen (Ber., 15, 2856—2864).—By the 
action of alkalis on a solution of orthonitrobenzaldehyde in acetone, a 
condensation-product is formed, a dilute solution of which yields 
iudigo if acted on by excess of alkali. This intermediate product is 
orthonitro-/3-phenyllactyl methyl ketone. It crystallises in mono¬ 
clinic prisms (m. p. 68 °), soluble in ether and alcohol, insoluble in 
petroleum. On boiling its aqueous solution, it decomposes with forma¬ 
tion of indigo. This substance is a direct addition-product of nitro- 
benzaldehyde and acetone, and probably stands in the same relation 
to orthonitrocinnamyl ketone that aldol does to crotonaldehyde. 
Its formation may be expressed thus INO 2 .C 0 H 4 .OHO + (CH 3)200 
= !N‘O 2 . 06 H 4 .CH(OH).CH 2 .COMe. On boiling one part of this con¬ 
densation-product with acetic anhydride, ortJionitrocinnamyl methyl 
hetone is formed thus:— 

]N 02 . 06 H 4 .CH( 0 H).CH 2 .C 0 He = H 2 O 4- HO 2 .O 6 H 4 .CH: CH.COMe. 

This ketone crystallises in long flat needles mehing at 58°, soluble in 
ether and alcohol, insoluble in petroleum; it is identical with one of 
the nitro-compounds obtained by the direct nitration of cinnamyl 
methyl ketone; and the identity is further established by tho forma¬ 
tion of indigo from both under similar conditions. In order to 
obtain indigo from orthonitro-^S-phonyllactyl methyl ketone, soda is 
added to its aqueous solution, and the precipitated indigo washed 
with alcohol and water. The indigo so obtained is perfectly free from 
indirubin; tho change may be reprosentod thus :— 

2 CioHnH 04 = Ci6HioH202 + 2C2H4O2 + 2H2O. 

If aldehyde be substituted for acetone, a similar condensation- 
product is formed, which with excess of alkali yields indigo. This 
substance is probably analogous to aldol, and is the alcoliol of ortho- 
nitro./3-phenyllactic acid, NO2.C6H4.CH(OH).CH2.0H2.OH. It crys¬ 
tallises in needles melting at 108°; it is converted by silver oxide 
into an acid (probably orthonitro-^-phenyllactio acid), which crystal¬ 
lises in monoclinic prisms, melting at 127°. 

On saturating a solution of orthonitrobenzaldehyde in pyrotartario 
acid with hydrochloric acid, orthonitrocinnamyl formic acid, 

ho>C6 H4 .oh:ch.cooh, 

is obtained in the crystalline form (m. p. 135°), soluble in alcohol and 
ether. Its barium salt crystallises in leaflets. OrthonitrociTmamyl 
VOL. XLiv. 2 a 
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formic acid is easily decomposed by alkalis, witb formation of indigo 
and oxalic acid. 

Dipbenyldiisoindole. By R. Mohlau (Rer., 15, 2480—2490).— 
If bromacetophenone is added gradually to boiling aniline, a violent 
reaction occurs, and from tbe crude product dipbenyldiisoindole is 
obtained. This substance, 0282^321^2, is derived from the condensation 
of 2 mols. of acetophenone anilide and loss of 2 mols. of ■water, a 
change which may be represented thus;— 

NPh 

PhO OH 

2(]fflPli.CHs.OOPli) = + 2HsO. 

HC W CPii 
NPh 

It offers the first example of a nitrogen-atom combined with three 
different hydrocarbon radicals, belonging to the class of substances 
which the author proposes to call paranitriles. 

Diphenyldiisoindole crystallises in colourless glistening scales (m. p. 
181^, b. p. over 360®), soluble in alcohol and ether, insoluble in watei*. 
It shows some points of resemblance to dimethylaniline in forming a 
blue-green colonring matter when heated with benzotrichloride and 
zinc chloride, and in giving azo-dyes. 

The picrate crystallises in vermillion-coloured prisms melting at 
127®, easily soluble in alcohol, ether, and benzene. The nitroso- 
derivative, C 28 H 2 ojN‘ 2 (NO )2 crystallises in rhombic leaflets melting at 
244°. It combines directly with mineral acids to form salts, of 
which the hydrochloride, 02 qH 2 oN^ 2 (NO) 2 , 2 H 01 , crystallises in prisms, 
the nitrate, C28H2oN^3(KO)3,2HN03, in needles. Thenitroso-dcrivative 
does not give Liebermann’s reaction. From the analogy of nitroso- 
diphenyldiisoindole to nitrosodimethylaniline in forming azo colouring 
matters, the author suggests for it the following formula:— 


NPh 

Phc ^ cm 

me OPh 


V. H. V. 


Azo-Colouring Substances from Dipbenyldiisoindole, By 
R. Mohlau (Ber.^ 15, 2490—2497).— JDipJimyldilsoiTidola^ofrihromben^ 
zene hydrocUonde, C4oH24lT6Brfl,2E[01, prepared from diphenyldiiso¬ 
indole and tribromodiazobenzene hydrochloride, crystallises in fine 
golden needles, insoluble in water and alcohol. On warming it with 
sodium carbonate, the corresponding base is obtained, which crystal¬ 
lises in orange-golden prisms melting at 150®. Its alcoholic solution 
absorbs all the rays from tbe green to the violet. 

Diphenyldnsoindolazodihrom ophenol, 04 oH 2 ehr 6 Br 402 .—The hydrochlo¬ 
ride of this base is obtained by heating an alcoholic solution of 
diphenyldiisoindole and paradiazodibromophenol with hydrochloric 
acid. It crystallises in glistening olive-coloured prisms, insoluble in 
water, and decomposed by alkalis with formation of the free azo-colour- 
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ing substance, wMcb crystallises in golden-green prisms melting at 198°, 
An aqueous solution of its sodium salt dyes wools of an orange, and 
silk of a yellow colour, and absorbs all lines of tbe green, beginning 
from E, and all the blue and violet rays. As tbe paradiazodibromo- 
pbenol is convertible into tbe [6:1:2] dibromopbenol, the diphenyl- 
diisoindolazodibromophenol can be represented by the formula 
(C 6 H 4 .N 3 .G 6 H 2 Br 2 . 0 H) 3 flSr 2 C 4 )H 2 Ph 2 , in which the nitrogen-atoms 
and the phenyl-groups are in the para-position to each other, and 
[Br : OH : Br = 6 : 1 : 2]. 

BiphenyldHsoindolazohertxene-siAlpJionoG acid^ CioH^oHeSsOe, from di-^ 
isoindole and diazosulphanilic acid, crystallises in red-brown metallic 
glistening scales. Its sodium salt forms golden leaflets, its silver salt 
vermillion-red prisms. On reduction, the acid is converted into 
diphenyldiisoindole-sulphanilic acid, together with a basic substance 
crystallising in colourless prisms, but which was not obtained in a 
sufficiently large quantity for a minute examination. V. H. V. 

Derivatives of Diphenyl. By E. Lellmann (Ber., 15, 2837— 
2838).— Mononitrodihromodiplieny ?, CgHiBr.CeHsBr 03 .—The author 
alludes to the difficulty experienced in introducing one nitro-group 
into Eittig’s dibromodiphenyl (m. p. 164°), for either no nitro- 
derivative is formed or else a dinitro-compound. In order to obtain 
a mononitro-compound the dibromodiphenyl is dissolved in acetic acid, 
and an equal volume of nitric acid of sp. gr. 1*52 added. After purifi¬ 
cation by alcohol, the compound is obtained as a golden crystalline 
mass melting at 127°, easily soluble in alcohol and benzene. 

TrinitTodihromodiphenyl, N 03 .C 6 H 3 Br.CbH 3 Br(JSi 02 ) 3 , obtained by 
dissolving dibromodiphenyl in fuming nitric acid, crystallises in small 
colourless needles melting at 177°, sparingly soluble in alcohol, easily 
soluble in benzene. 

DihenzoyldiamldodibromopJienyl, ( 06 H 3 Br.HHBz) 3 , is formed by the 
action of benzoic chloride on the corresponding diamidodibromo- 
phenyl. Y. H. V. 

A Case of Physical Isomerism. By E. Lellmann (Ber., 15*, 
2835—2837).—The dibenzoyldiamidodibromophenyl mentioned in the 
precedingabstract crystallises in colourless needles, which melt at 195°; 
but if the melting-point tube be suddenly taken ont of the hot bath, 
the contents solidify as a glassy mass, which melts at 99°, solidifies in 
crystals at 125—130°, and finally melts again at 195°. This series of 
changes can be repeated frequently. If the substance of lower melt¬ 
ing point be dissolved in alcohol, the modification of high melting 
point crystallises out. The former could be obtained only as a 
vitreons mass, whilst the latter formed distinct crystals. 

V. H. Y. 

Nitro-derivatives of Naphthalene. By Y. Meez and W. Weith 
(H er., 15, 2708—2731).—By the action of fuming nitric acid on 
bromonaphthalene, two isomeric bromodinitronaphthalenes are formed. 
One of these, called by the author a-bromodinitronaphthaleue, molts 
at 170*5°, and the other, jS-bromodinitronaphthalene, at 143°. The 
former crystallises from benzene in groups of slender needles, and the 

2 a 2 
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latter in plates (from benzene) or needles (from alcobol). Botli dis¬ 
solve readily in alcohol, benzene, and glacial acetic acid. Boiling with 
soda-solution does not decompose them. To obtain more highly 
nitrated compounds, the dinitro-derivatives are treated with a mix¬ 
ture of fuming nitric and concentrated sulphuric acids, when the 
a-derivative yields bromotetranitronaphthalene, melting at 189— 
189*0°, and the /3-derivative a tetranitro-compound melting at 215°. 

On dissolving a-bromotetranitronaphthalene in sodic carbonate solu¬ 
tion, and then acidulating, tetranitrma^hfhol (m. p. 180°) is precipi¬ 
tated. It forms coloured metallic derivatives, which crystallise well. 
They explode slightly on heating. The sodium salt, CioH3(N02)4*Ohra 
-|- 2 H 2 O, crystallises in reddish-yellow scales, the potassium salt, 
OioH 3(K02)4«OK -f IJHsO, in dark-red prisms. The barium salt, 
[OioH 3 (N 02 ) 40 ] 2 Ba + 3 E 2 O, forms yellowish-red crystalline flocks, 
the calcium salt, [CioH 3 (N 02 ) 40 ] 2 Ca -f 2HaO, yellowish-red needles, 
and the silver salt, CioH3(N02)4.C5Ag + 3H20, dark-coloured needles. 
By the action of aniline and ammonia on a-bromotetranitronaphtha- 
lene, tetranitronaphthylphenylamine, 010313(1^02) i.NHPh, melting at 
162*5°, and tetranitronaphthylamine, 010133 ( 1102 ) 4 .^ 112 , melting at 
194°, are produced. 

From ^-bromotetranitronaphthalene the corresponding tetranitro- 
naphthol could not be obtained pure. j8-Tetranitronaphthylphenyl- 
amine (m. p. 253°), and jS-tetranitronaphthylamine (m. p. 202°) were, 
however, prepared. When oxidised with dilute nitric acid, both 
£35- and y3- bromodinitronaphthalene yield ordinary a-mononitrophthalic 
acid melting at 212°. By the oxidation of a-bromoteiranitronaph- 
thalene, a dinitrophthalic acid (m. p. 227°) is obtained, which by 
reduction and subsequent distillation with soda-lime yields meta- 
liiamidobenzene. ^-Bromotetranitronaphthalene yields a dinitrophtha- 
dc acid (m. p, 200°), from which para-diamidobenzene maybe obtained. 
The formulae for the two dinifcrophthalio acids are thei*efore 

K02:C00H:C00H:]Sr02]= (a) [1 :2:3: 5] and (^3) [1 : 2 : 3 : 4]. 

From the oxidation-products, it is evident that both in the dinitro- 
and tetranitro-bromonaphthalenes the nitro-groups are equally divided 
between the two benzene nuclei. The fact that both bromodmitro- 
naphthalenes yield a-nitrophthalic acid shows that in both dinitro- 
derivatives one nitro-gronp must have the position 1', and since it 
lias been ascertained that in bromomononitrophthalene (fi’om bromo- 
naphthalene) the bromine and the nitro-gronp are in the 1: 4 position 
to one another, it is highly probable that the fcwo dinitro-compounds 
are represented by the following formula:—[NOg: Br: 1102 = 1': 1: 4 
and 4'; 1: 4]. A. K. M. 

Picrates of a- and S-NapMliol. By 0. Marohetti (Gazzetia, 12, 
502—504). — These compounds are prepared by dissolving the 
naphthol in a small quantity of 85 per cent, alcohol, and the picric 
acid in a quantity of the same alcohol sufficient to form a solution 
saturated^ at ordinary temperature, pouring the boiling picric acid 
solu^on into that of the naphthol, then agitating, and cooling. The 
liquid then deposits very slender crystals, which are to be collected on 
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a snction-filter and dried in a vacuum. The filtered liquid when con¬ 
centrated and cooled yields a second crop of crystals, and others may 
be obtained in like manner. 

The crystals thus obtained gave by analysis 51*43 and 51*36 per 
cent, carbon, 3*07 and 3*35 hydrogen, agreeing nearly with the formula 
of naphthol picrate, C 6 H 2 (]SrC) 2 ) 3 *OH,G 10 H 7 .OH, which requires 51*47 0 
and 2*96 H. 

a-Naphthol jpicrate crystallises from alcoholic solution on rapid 
cooling in slender orange-yellow needles, and by slow cooling in 
larger needles of an orange-red colour. It melts at 189—190° to an 
opaque dark-red liquid; dissolves very freely in alcohol and ether, and 
crystallises readily therefrom; sparingly in cold chloroform, some¬ 
what more readily at higher temperatures, and crystallises out on 
cooling. It is but very slightly soluble in carbon bisulphide, and in 
water either cold or boiling. It is decomposed by ammonia, the 
liquid on distillation with steam yielding the a-naphthol in the free 
state. 

ff-Naphtliol jpicrate crystallises in thin silky orange-yellow needles 
of somewhat lighter colour than the a-compound, and melts at 155° 
to a dark-red limpid liquid. It is very soluble in alcohol, ether, and 
chloroform, less soluble in carbon bisulphide, nearly insoluble in cold, 
sparingly soluble in hot water. Ammonia decomposes it, separating the 
jS-naphthol, which may be obtained in the crystalline form by heating 
the solution and then leaving it to cool. H. W, 

Derivatives of Naphthalene Hexhydride. By A. Agrestini 
{Gazzetta^ 12 , 495—499).—^With the view of preparing Graebe’s 
naphthalene tetrahydride ((7. 1873, 1008), the author heated in a 

se^ed tube at 235°, for 7|- hours, 10 g. naphthalene, 3 g. red phos¬ 
phorus, and 98 g. hydriodic acid (b. p. 127°). On decolorising the 
resulting liquid with acid sodium sulphite, neutralising with sodium 
carbonate, and distilling with steam, then treating the distijlate with 
ether, drying it with calcium chloride, and again distilling, an oil was 
obtained lighter than water; and on boiling this oil for some time 
with pellets of sodium, distilling, and treating the distillate with 
picric acid, a crystallino precipitate was formed consisting of naphtha¬ 
lene picrate. The oil separated from this precipitate was then dis¬ 
tilled in a current of steam, dried with calcium chloride and with 
sodium, and subjected to fractional distillation, the greater part of it 
passing over at 195—196° under a pressure of 773*9 mm. The 
analysis of this distillate gave, as a mean result, 89*53 p.c. carbon and 
10*57 hydrogen, agreeing closely with the formula CioHu or OioHsjHe, 
which requires 89*55 0 aud 10*45 H. 

The chief product obtained by the process above described is there¬ 
fore naphthalene hexhydride. It is a colourless, fragrant liquid, 
lighter than water, and boiling at 204—205°. It does not combine 
with picric acid. It is probably identical with the hydrocarbon C 10 H 14 
(b. p. 195—200°), which was obtained in like manner, together with 
others, by Wreden and Znatowicz {Aniialen, 187, 164), 

Napht%(ilenele^liydrosulp\omc Acids^ CioHiaCSOgH)^. —Two isomorio 
acids, having this composition, are obtained by the action of fuming 
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sulphuric acid ou naphthalene hexhydride, and may be separated by 
diluting the product with water, neutralising with load carbonate, 
filtering it at the boiling heat, precipitating the lead with hydrogen 
sulphide, neutralising the filtrate exactly wdth potassium carbonate, 
evaporating to dryness, completing the desiccation of tho^ potassium 
salt thus obtained in a vacuum, then pulverising and treating it with 
boiling alcohol. In this way two potassium salts ai'e obtained, one 
soluble in alcohol, the other insoluble, but both having the composi¬ 
tion oi potassium naphthalene hexhydrohisulplionate, CioHi 2 (SOjK) 2 . 

The crystals of the former are anhydrous; those of the latter con¬ 
taining mol. H 3 O, and are soluble in water. Both these salts, 
when fused with potassium hydroxide, yield small quantities of 
a phenolic substance, shown by its melting point to consist of 
a-naphthol. 

Action of Bromine on Naphthalene Hexliydride, —On treating this 
hydrocarbon with bromine in molecular proportions, added by succes 
sive quantities, a violent action takes place, accompanied by evolution 
o£ hydrogen bromide, and a nearly colourless liquid is obtained 
heavier than water, and decomposing when distilled. After purifica¬ 
tion with sodium carbonate, solution in ether, &c., it gave by analysis 
37-41 p.c. G, 4*48 H, and 38*01 Br, agreeing nearly with the formula 
OioHgBr, which is that of monohivmonaphthalene dikydride, 

H. W. 

Some Ethereal Oils. By Beilstiin and E. Wiegakd (Her., 15, 
2854—2855).— Oil of JEJrecthidis consists of a terpene, OioHis (b. p. 
175®, sp. gr. 0*838 at 18*5®), which absorbs a molecule of hydrochloric 
acid without the separation of a crystaUine compound. The portion 
of the oil which boils above 200 ® also consists of a terpene. 

Oil of JSJngeron canadense consists of a terpene (b. p. 176®, sp* gr. 
0*8464); it absorbs 2 mols. of hydrochloric acid to form a solid di- 
hydi ochloride melting at 47—4)8®. 

Oil of Majoram, —The portion of lower boiling point consists of a 
te^ene (b. p. 178®, sp. gr. 8*463) which absorbs 1 mol of hydrochloric 
acid, without forming a compound. The portion boiling from 200— 
220 ® contains a sesquiterpene hydrate, Ci 5 H 24 ,H> 0 , which fi-om its 
behaviour towards sodium is shown to contaiu no Wdroxyl-group. 

V. H. V. 

Ledtim Camphor. By E. Hjblt and XT. Colun (Her., 15, 2500— 
2501).—In the year 1831, Grassmann obtained from the wild marsh 
rosemary (Ledum palustre), a volatile oil, which solidifies on exposure 
to form the so-called ledum camphoi*. The substance has since been 
examined by Trapp, who assigned to it a formula, C28H4t,0, and by 
lyanofl^, who deduced the foiunula O 5 H 8 O 2 . The author distilled the 
oil with water, and obtained the camphor in acicular needles melting 
at 101 ®, and from Ms analyses deduces the formula O 26 H 44 O 2 . In its 
chemical relationship ledum camphor shows no resemblance to the 
other camphors. V. H. V, 

Note. —^Wright (this Journal, 1876,1038) assigns to ledum camphor 
the formula CjoHs^O,—Y. H. Y. 
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Glucosides. By H. Schifp (Oasszetta, 12, 460—469).— Arhiitin .— 
THe variations in the amount of crystal-water and in melting 
point (142—145°, 162—168°, and 187°) observed in commercial 
arbutin are attributed by tlie author to the presence of methyl-arbutin 
(Abstr., 1881, 610). This latter compound has been prepared 
by Michael (Abstr., 1882, 174) by the action of acetochlorhydrose on 
the potassium-derivative of methyl-quinol, according to the equa¬ 
tion ;— 

0 : CHO.(CH.05:5)4.0H201 + KO.CcH 4 .OMe + 4EtOH 

Acetochlorliydrose. Potassium-nietliyl - 

quinol. 

= KCl + dEtOKS + 0 : CH.(CH.0H)4.CH20.CcH4.0Me 

Mefchyl-arbutin. 

When thus obtained it melts at 168—169°, i.e., at about the tem¬ 
perature observed by Strecker and others for the melting point of 
arbutin, whei'eas the methyl-arbutin prepared by the author’s method, 
viz., by the action of methyl iodide and potassium hydroxide on 
arbutin dissolved in methyl alcohol, melts at 175—176°. The two 
products differ also in their amount of crystal-water, the crystals 
obtained by Michael’s process having the composition 20i3Hu0n -b 
HjO, while those obtained by the author’s method contain Ci 3 Hi 40 n 
-j- HsO. The smaller amount of water found by Michael was perhaps 
due to partial dehydiution. Methyl-arbutin may also be obtained in 
anhydrous crystals, e.y., from concentrated solutions containing potas¬ 
sium iodide. Supersaturated solutions sometimes also deposit mam- 
meliated groups of anhydrous crystals. Methyl-arbutin is moderately 
soluble in cold, freely in boiling water, and in alcohol, sparingly in 
ether, more freely in a mixture of alcohol and ether; its solutions 
give no colour with ferric chloride. 

The lower melting point (168°) observed for arbntin by Strecker 
and others, and by the author in certain fractions, may perhaps bo 
attiibuied to the presence of methyl-arbutin, and may bo regarded as 
an additional instance of the fact that a mixture may melt at a tom- 
pevature lower than the melting point of either of its constituents. 

Const it litlon of llelicin. —When hot saturated solutions of helicin 
(5 pis.) and urea (2 pts.) are mixed together, and the mixture is 
evaporated in an open vessel, there remains a dense colourless syrup, 
which, when left in the exsiccator over sulphuric acid, leaves a nearly 
colourless gummy mass, gradually changing to a while crystalline 
powder, which is but slightly soluble in absolute alcohol, and may be 
freed thereby from uncombined helicin and urea. This compound 
dissolves in a large quantity of boiling water, and separates on cooling 
in the form of a very white crystalline powder consisting of gluco- 
salicyl-carbamide, (KH 2 . 00 NH)aCH.C 8 H 4 . 0 .C 6 Hu 05 . It is dis¬ 
tinguished from its components by being hygroscopic and very soluble 
in water. It deliquesces in alcohol of 99 p.c., dissolves readily in 
alcohol of 95 p.c., and is not precipitated by absolute alcohol even 
from highly concentrated aqueous solutions. The aqueous solution 
has a bitter taste, and is not precipitated by nitric acid, but gives a 
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white fioccnlent precipitate with mercuric nitrate. The compound 
melts at a high temperature, giving off ammonia, becoming coloured, 
and apparently decomposing in a very complex manner, 

Qlucososalicyl-thiocarbamide, 

(l^Ea.GS.hrH)20H.C6H4.0.C6Hii, 

prepared by heating together the alcoholic solutions of 1 pt. thiocar- 
hamide and 2 pts. crystallised helicin, is also a very white crystalline 
powder, even more hygroscopic than the carbamide. 

The compounds just described afford additional proof of the aide- 
hydic nature of helicin, which is, moreover, confirmed by its power 
of combining with organic bases, as with aniline and toluidine. With 
tolylene-diamine it forms ghicosahcylio toli/lenedlamine, 

CsHaMe: (E: CH.CeH4.0.06H505)2, 

which separates in deep*orange-colonred crystalline groups when 5 pts. 
helicin and 2 pts. tolylenediamine are dissolved together in a small 
quantity of hot water. Like most derivatives of metatolnidine, this 
substance exhibits a strong tendency to form deep-colourod com¬ 
pounds. Its dilute aqueous solution exhibits a decided red-groen 
fluorescence. The crystals contain water, which they lose in the 
exsiccator, being thereby converted into a vitreous mass, which may 
be recrystallised from warm water. It dissolves but slightly in cold 
water, easily and with red colour in dilute hydrochloric acid. 

Helicin unites readily with hydrocyanic acid, and yields with 
Perkin’s reagent a mixture of well-crystallised compounds, which, 
however, the author has not yet succeeded in separating. 

Anhydrons helicin does not absorb dry ammonia-gas, but dissolves 
readily in concentrated alcoholic ammonia, forming a solution which 
has only the faintest ammouiacal odour, showing that the ammonia 
has really entered into combination, though the compound formed has 
but little stability, and gives off ammonia even at ordinary tempera¬ 
tures. It is probably an additive aldehydic combination, 

C6Hu0fi.06.C6H4.CH(0H) .NHs, 

which, however, is not converted into the con*esponding hydrosalicyl- 
amide under conditions similar to those which give rise to the forma¬ 
tion of salioylaldehyde. 

The paper concludes with theoretical speculations as to tho consti¬ 
tution of helicin. H. W, 

Poisonous Principle of Andromeda Japonica. By J. F. 
Eijkman (Beo. Trav, Ghim., 1, 224—226).—By exhausting with water 
the fresh leaves of this plant, well known in Japan for their poisonous 
properties, agitating the concentrated and filtered solution with 
chloroform, and mixing the chloroform with light petroleum, a pre¬ 
cipitate is obtained which may be dissolved in ether containing 
alcohol, and extracted therefrom by agitation with water; on 
evaporating the aqueons solution thus obtained, the poisonous princi¬ 
ple remains in the form of a transparent, colourless, brittle uncrystal- 
Hsable substance, which the author has not been able to resolve into 
paore definite constituents. 
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This substance, which the author designates as Aselofoxm, is free 
from nitrogen, leaves no ash when burnt, and gave, as the mean of 
four analyses, 60*48 p.c. 0, 7*40 H, and 32*11 0. Tt softens at 100”, 
and melts at 120°. It is more soluble in hot than in cold water, and 
dissolves readily in chloroform, common alcohol, and amyl alcohol; 
also in acetic acid and in ammonia, and to a smaller amount in caustic 
potash and soda; in all cases without decomposition. It is but 
slightly soluble in pure ether, and nearly insoluble in benzene, light 
petroleum, and carbon bisulphide. The aqueous solution is neutral, and 
is not precipitated or changed in any way by ferric chloride, cupric 
sulphate, mercuric chloride, auric chloride, silver nitmte, or noiunal 
lead acetate, but gives a flocculent precipitate with the basic 
acetate. From au alkaline cupric solution it throws down a small 
quantity of cuprous hydroxide, but the precipitation is more abundant 
if the asebotoxin be previously heated with hydrochloric acid, and the 
filtered liquid added to the cuprous solution. Asebotoxin moistened 
with hydrochloric acid acquires a splendid blue colour, changing to 
red-violet at the heat of the water-bath. Strong sulphuric acid dis¬ 
solves it with red colour, changing after a while to rose-pink, a bluish- 
grey substance separating at the same time. 

Asebotoxin exhibits the characters of a glucoside, and is extremely 
poisonous, a fatal dose for a rabbit by subcutaneous injection being 
3 mg. per kilogram of bodily weight. 

The poisonous principle of Andromeda japonica has been examined 
with similar results by P. 0. Plugge, who calls it Andromedotoxhii and 
claims priority over Eijkman. H. W. 

Haematoxylin and Haematein. By E. Erdmafn and G. Schulz 
{Annalen, 216, 232—240).—The authors’ experiments confirm the 
formula of haematoxylin, CieHuOe, deduced by Gerhardt from the 
analyses of 0. L. Erdmann, Hesse, and others. Acefcyl-haomatoxyliu 
has the composition C^eHiiOu = CxcHgAcfiOs [Sc. calc. = 42 per cent.; 
exp. =41*74 to 42*67]. 

Tho authors also confirm the formula CieHisOo assigned tohaemateiu 
(the product obtained by exposing an ammoniacal solution of hemat¬ 
oxylin to the air) by 0. L. Erdmann, and by Hummel and Perkin 
(Trans., 1882, 367), of whoso experiments, however, they take 
no notice. 

By sulphurous acid, and more readily by hydrogen sodium sulphite, 
hematein is converted into a colourless liquid, which, however, con¬ 
sists not of hematoxylin, but of an addition-product, that obtained 
with the free acid being partially decomposed by boiling, whereas the 
product obtained with the acid sodium salt is decomposed only 
when heated with an acid, yielding hematexn, which when thus 
prepared, cannot he reconverted, by any mode of treatment, into 
hoemaioxylin. A similar result is obtained by reducing hoematein 
with tin and hydrochloric acid. 

Beim (Bar., 4, 331; 0. J., 1871, 541) by treating hflomatoxylin 
with strong nitric acid, obtained an oxidation-product, regarded by 
him as identical with Erdmann’s hsematein, but really isomeric there¬ 
with, inasmuch as it crystallises in brown-red needles much more 
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soluble in boiling water than h^matem, and differs from tbo latter in 
many other characters, especially in its behaviour to sulphurous acid, 
by which it is immediately reduced to haamatoxjlin, whereas 
Erdmann’s h^matein is not reduced by similar treatment. Lastly, 
Beim’s oxidation-product is converted by boiling with acetic chloride 
in a reflux apparatus into an acetyl-derivative, less soluble in alcohol 
than pentacetylhaamatoxylin, and crystallising therefrom in spherical 
groups of small white needles, melting with partial decomposition at 
216—219°. ISTo such acetyl-derivative can be obtained from Erdmann’s 
haemateih. 

Attempts to split up hsematoxylin and hsematein into similar mole¬ 
cules have not hitherto yielded very definite results. Hmmatoxylin 
reduced by hydriodic acid (b. p. 127°) yields at first a red body, not 
obtainable in definite form, and afterwards, when heated therewith in 
sealed tubes, a mixture of hydrocarbons, a small portion of which 
volatilises with steam, while the rest forms a black mass soluble in 
benzene. 

By heating haematoxylin with strong ammonia at about 180°, a 
nitrogenous body is obtained, which has the properties of an ami do- 
phenol, and separates on addition of acids as a light red precipitate 
soluble in excess of the acid. 

The authors confirm the observation made by B. Meyer, that 
hsematoxylin by dry distillation yields a mixture of resorcinol 
and pyrogallol. The two bodies may be separated by prolonged 
boiling with benzene, which dissolves pyrogallol more readily than 
resorcinol. 

Hcematoxylin yields formic acid when fused with potassium 
hydroxide. H. W. 

Compounds of the Pyrroline Series. By Gr. L. Oiamioian and M* 
Dennstejdt (Ber., 15, 2759—2586).— Tetrolurethane, EtO.CO.hT I O 4 H 4 , 
prepared by the action of ethyl chlorocarbonate (diluted with anhy¬ 
drous ether) on potassium pyrroHne, is a colourless oily liquid boiling 
at 180°. It is almost insoluble in water, and is resinified by contact 
with hydrochloric acid. By boiling with alkalis it is convei feed into 
ethyl alcohol, pyrroline, and an alkaline carbonate. On treatment with 
ammonia at 110^', tetrolurethane yields tetrolcarlandde^'NEz.OO.'N I Cjlii. 
This substance crystallises in colourless plates (m. p, 167°), which can 
be sublimed without decomposition. Tetrolurethane is decomposed 
by ammonia at 180°, splitting up into alcohol, pyrrol, and uroa. 

Allylpyrroline, C 4 H 41 NC 3 H 5 , obtained by warming potassium pyrrol 
with a mixture of allyl bromide and anhydrous ether, is a colourless 
oil, which boils at 105° under a pressure of 48 mm., but decomposes 
when distilled under the ordinary atmospheric pressure. On exposure 
to the air, it acquires a brown colour, and is partially converted into 
resin. It is almost insoluble in water, and gives a white precipitate 
with mercuric chloride. 

TetriodopyrroUne, O 4 I 4 HN, is best prepared by cautiously pouring an 
ethereal solution of iodine into a flask containing 100 c.c. of anhydrous 
ether and 10 grams of potassium-pyrroline. The iodine is added until a 
permanent coloration is produced, but a large excess of iodine must be 
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avoided. After removing the ether from the mixture by distillation, 
the residue is exhausted with boiling alcohol to separate the potassium 
iodide from the iodopyrroliue; the alcoholic solution is treated with 
animal charcoal, and poured into water; and the precipitated product 
is further purified by solution in alcohol, reprecipitation by water, and 
recrystallisation from alcohol. Tetriodopyrroline forms long prisms 
soluble in ether, acetic acid, and in hot alcohol. The crystals decom¬ 
pose without melting between 140® and 150®. With silver nitrate, their 
alcoholic solution gives a white precipitate which rapidly blackens. 
Tetriodopyrroline is insoluble in an aqueous solution of potash, but 
dissolves readily in alcoholic potash. On evaporating the alcohol, a 
white crystalline compound remains, which is soluble in water. 

w. c. w* 

Substitution-derivatives of Quinoline. By P. Fbiedlander 
and A. Weinberg (Ber.^ 15, 2679 —2685).—The readiness with which 
the chlorine in a-chloroquinoline can be replaced by hydroxyl and 
other radicals has been already shown by Friedlander and Ostermaier 
(Abstr., 1882, 732). The authors find that in the case of jS- and 
7 -chloroquinoline the substitution takes place with much greater 
difficulty, and that the replacement of hydroxyl by chlorine in 
hydroxy-quinolines by means of phosphorus pentachloride takes place 
readily only in the case of the a-compound. Prom these results it is 
inferred that the readiness of the substitution depends on the fact 
that the carbon-atom on which the substitution takes place is directly 
united with nitrogen. /3-ohlorocarbostyril, CoHeNOUl, obtained by 
heating dichloroquinoline with dilute hydrochloric acid at 120 °, is 
found to be isomeric with the compound obtained by Baeyer and 
Bloem from orthamidophenylpropiolic acid (Ber., 15, 2147), although 
both melt at nearly the same temperature, viz., 242® and 246®. The 
^-compound differs from Baeyer’s in yielding (with phosphorus 
pentachloride) a dichloroquinoline melting at 104®. On melting 
p-chlorocarbostyrii with potash, ^-hydroxycarbostyril melting above 
300° is obtained; it is soluble in concentrated hyclrocblorio acid, and 
crystallises from it in slender colonrless needles. With alkalis it 
forms stable salts. 

By the action of bromine-vapours on the ethyl-derivative of 
carbostyril in the cold, an unstable addition-product is formed, 
which readily gives off hromino and hydrohromic acid, yielding 
amongst other products the ethyl-derivative of monobromocaibo- 
styriL On heating this with hydrochloric acid, r/-bromocai‘bostyril 
is produced, identical with the body obtained by Baeyer and Bloem 
from orthamidophenylpropiolic acid (Ber,, 15, 2149). By the action 
of fused potash the corresponding hydroxy-compound is produced, 
accompauied, however, by small quantities of indole, and by an 
isomeric hydroxycarbostyril. The latter is separated from 7 -hydroxy- 
oarhostyril by means of hot alcohol It forms white concentrically 
grouped needles melting at 189®. Prom the acid properties of this 
body, and from the readiness with which o?ie hydroxyl-group can bo 
replaced by chlorine, &c., it is assumed that one hydroxyl-group is 
present in the benzene-ring. In this case the body may be termed 
hydroxyquinophenol The body, OgHeClNO (m. p. 180°), obtained 
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from it by tbe action of phosphorus pentachloride, possesses properties 
similar to those of hydroxyqmnophenoL A. K. M. 

Cyanethme and Bases derived from it. By B. t. Meyeb (J. ^r. 
Chem. [2], 26, 337—366).—The author has already shown in a pre¬ 
vious paper (Abstr., 1881, 64) that cyanethine probably contains an 
a? 7 ii£ 2 o- 2 ^roup, w'hich is easily replaced by hydroxyl on treatment with 
hydrochloric acid. The hydroxyl is further replaced by chloiine by 
the action of phosphorus pentachloride. These bodies may all be 
regarded as derivatives of the base cyanconiine which has been already 
prepared. 

CyaTiconiine, CsHuI^ 2 -—In the perfectly pure state this base is a 
colourless oil of about 0*93 sp. gr., and boils at 204—205°. With 
mercuric chloride it yields a sparingly soluble double salt, which, 
dried over sulphuric acid, has the composition HgCl 2 ,CoHuil 2 +|H 20 . 
Simple salts of cyanconiine have not yet been obtained. On heating it 
with ethyl iodide at 160°, reaction takes place, and an etkyhyancmiiive 
is produced, which, however, has not been obtained in the free state. 
By treating the product of the reaction, after purification, with 
pktinic chloride, a platmochloride, (G 9 Hi 3 EtlT 2 ) 2 ,H 2 PtCl 6 , is obtained. 
Acetic chloride acts violently on cyanconiine, and a crystalline body 
is produced, which appears to be formed by the combination of equal 
molecules of the base and the chloride. Bromine-water added to an 
aqueous solution of the base causes the separation of an oil which soon 
becomes crystalline. This is an unstable polybromide, which, on 
standing in the air, gives ofE some of its bromine. The crystallme 
residue on treatment with ammonia yields bromooyaticoniine as a 
sparingly soluble oil. 

ChloQOoyanconiine (loc. c/A), when treated with zinc and hydro¬ 
chloric acid, ;fieldB a double salt of a base containing more hydrogen 
than cyanconiine. This salt has the formula 

ZnOl2,Oi8H^4,2HCl, 

and yields cyanconiine on oxidation. The base has not been 

isolated. 

Action of Nitrons Add on Cyanethine. —^When gaseous nitrous acid is 
passed into a solution of cyanethine in glacial acetic acid, the follow¬ 
ing reaction takes place: CoHnN 2 ,NH 2 NO.OH = -h 

C 9 HiJSr 2 ,OH. The hijdroxycyanconiine thus produced is identical with 
that prepared in other ways. 

By the action of the iodides of the alcoholic radicles at 160° substi¬ 
tuted cyanethines are obtained. 

Metliylcyanethine melts at 74°, and boils between 257—258°. It 
dissolves easily in water, forming a strongly alkaline solution, which 
absorbs carbonic anhydride from the air. It expels ammonia from its 
salts, and forms double salts with mercuric chloride, silver nitrate, &c. 
Hea^d with hydrochloric acid in a sealed tube at 180°, it yields 
metfiylaTnine and tbe kydroosy-botfse above mentioned. Hence mothyl- 
ejanethine is probably represented by the formula OaHiaHg.NHMe. 
It undergoes no alteration when treated with nitrous acid as above 
described. 
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JStJiyhyaiietliine forms hard crystals melting at 45°. It boils at 
259—and closely resembles the methyl-derivative. 

By the action of methyl iodide, ethyl iodide, and ethylene bromide at 
150°" on hydroxycyanconiine, derivatives of the latter are obtained. 

Methyhhydroxycijanco'inme, CgHwMeNaO, forms snow-white needles 
melting at 76*5°. It boils at 275—276°. It dissolves in water, form¬ 
ing a slightly alkaline solution, which is intensely bitter and only 
slightly poisonous. Its platinochloride crystallises in yellow rhombic 
prisms. It also forms a characteristic double salt with mercuric 
chloride. The base is insoluble in alkalis, in this respect dilfenng 
widely from the parent base. 

Hthyl-liydroxycyanconiine closely resembles the methyl-derivative. 
It melts at 43° and boils at 2167 —268°. It is isomeric with the 
eihoxycyanconiine formerly described (prepared by the action of alcohoho 
potash on chlorocyanconiine), inasmuch as the latter splits up into 
ethyl chloride and the hydroxy-base when treated with hydrochloric 
acid, whilst the former remains unchanged. 

Uthjlene-hydroxcymconiine melts at 153’5°, and is very sparingly 
soluble in water, wherein it differs widely from the methyl and ethyl- 
derivatives. 

By digesting a mixture of hydroxycymcoiwe with alcoholic potash 
and ethyl iodide, the chief product is the ethyl hydroxy-base, but a 
small quantity of ethoxy-base seems to be also formed. The author 
concludes from these experiments that the hydroxyoyanconiine and 
its silver and ethyl-derivatives must be formulated respectively as 
C 9 H 13 N(NH).OH, CgHialSi (HAg).OH, and CgHiahl(NMe).OH. 

Action of Bromine on Oydnetliine, —50 grams of cyanethine is dis¬ 
solved in from five to six times its weight of dilute sulphuric acid, 
and 90 grams of bromine added in small portions at a time, the whole 
being warmed and shaken in a strong closed flask. A yellow oil sepa¬ 
rates, which is extracted with ether. The acid solution contains 
ammonia, propionic acid, and mondbromocymiethme as hydrobromide, 
Bromocyancthine, precipitated by ammonia from the solution of its 
hydrobromidc, crystallises from alcohol, in which it is easily soluble, 
in crystals resembling those of cyanofchine. It melts at 152—158°. 
Hascont hydrogen converts it into cyanethine, and nitrous acid into 
monohmmolhydroxycyancoilne. The latter forms delicate needles, melt¬ 
ing at 172°, It gives an unstable silver derivative on addition of silver 
nitrate and a few drops of ammonia. 

The oil extracted with ether is a mixture of several substances. It 
dissolves in potash, and the yellow solution contains (besides potas¬ 
sium bromide) the potassium salts of a fatty acid (probably propionic), 
of isoadipc add, and of an acid containing nitrogen. The oil, when 
treated with twice its volume of concentrated ammonia and allowed 
to remain for a time, yields beautiful crystals of the amide of a huiylenv- 
dkarboxylio add, O4H8(0ONH2)s. From 80 grams of cyanethine about 
2—3 grams of the body are obtained. On saponification with mode¬ 
rately dilute sulphuric acid, it yields the corresponding acid. It 
melts at 192°, and is identical with the fi-hutylenedicarboxyHc acid 
which Otto and Beckurts obtained from a-dicJiloropropiunic add, and is 
in all probability dimethylsuednio add, OOOH.OHMe.OHMe.OOOH. 
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Beliavmir of Hydroxycyanconiiue with Bromine and Botassimi Hy¬ 
droxide .—The action of bromine alone on hydroxycyanconiine js exactly 
similar to its action on cyanethine. The same yellow oil is produced, 
and the same products are found in the acid solution. But when 
potash is used in addition, the result is different, a colourless solution 
being obtained, and this, when distilled by itself, yields, besides 
ammonia, a body which, on oxidation with chromic mixture, yields 
aldehyde and propionic and acetic acids. 

Fused potash decomposes hydi’oxycyanconiine completely, giving off 
ammonia, whilst the melt ” contains the salts of propionic and acetic 
acids and potassium cyanide. 

The author concludes the paper with some remarks on the constitu¬ 
tion of cyanethine. The experiments described seem to warrant the 
conclusion that the body contains both an amido- and an imido-gvowp, 
and the formation of dimetliylsuceinio acid points to the presence of 

the group q _• Hence the author formulates cyanethine as 

follows :-^C9Hi5N3=’O6H3NMe3(NH)(KH0 B. H. R. 


Specific Rotatory Power of Salts of Nicotine. By P. 
ScHWEBFt, (Per., 15, 2850—2853).—The author has made a series of 
obsepations on the specific rotatory power of dilute solutions of salts 
of nicotine. The values for the rotatoiy power [a]t> of the hydro¬ 
chloride OioHiiNajEOl in aqueous solution, varied from + 14*44 to 
20*02 (L = 100*15) according to the concentration, and agree with 
those calculated from the formula [a]D = 51*5 —WSlg -f 0•004238g^ 
The values for the acetate varied from -f 1*667 to -f- 4*088, in 
accordance with the formula [a]B= 49*68 —0*68199g + 0*002542g^, 
for the neutral sulphate from 4- 1*483 to H- 14*717, according to the 
formula [a]© == 19*97 — O-OSOllg. The molecular specific rotatory 
powers of nicotine and the above salts, are given in the table below:_ 


Nicotine...... 

100 

.... -26171 

„ hydrochloride.... 

.... +102*23 


.... +110*29 

„ sulphate ........ 

. -.. + 83*43 


It is to he observed that whereas the free base is Icevorotatory, its 
salts arc dextrorotatory, and these values for the molecular rotatory 
power hear no relation to one another. Y, H. V. ^ 

Caffeine, Tlieobroniine, Xanthine, and Guanine. By E. 
Fischer (Annalen, 215, 2,h3-^B20).-^I)erivaHves of Caffeine. Ohloro- 
caffeine, CsHsNiOsOl, first obtained by Rochleder (Jahrh., 1850, 435), 
is best prepared by the action of dry chlorine on powdered cafifeine, 
the reaction being assisted towards its close by heating to 75—80"^; 
it can also be prepared by the action of phosphoric pentachloride on 
caffeine. It forms white crystals melting at las'", spariugly soluble in 
cold water and ether, more readily in boiling water and hot alcohol. 
It is reconverted into caffeine by the action of nascent hydrogen] 
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Bromocaffeine (Abstr., 1881, 614), when heated with alcoholic am¬ 
monia for 6 to 8 hours at 130°, is converted into amidocaffeine^ 
CHH 9 N 402 .NHi; this crystallises in slender needles, melts at above 
360°. and can be sublimed. It is sparinpfly soluble in water and 
alcohol, more readily in hot acetic acid. NTotwithstsnding the entry 
of the amido-gronp, it has less basic power than caffeine It is also 
formed in small qnantity by the action of potassium cyanide in dilute 
alcoholic solution on bromocaffeine. Bromocaffeine, when boiled with 
aqueous potash, does not yield hydroxy caffeine; with alcoholic potash 
it yields etho^ycaffeine, CfiH 9 N 402 OEt, crystallising in colourless needles, 
which melt at 140° and distil at a higher temperature with but little 
decomposition. It has feeble basic properties. If heated with hydro¬ 
chloric acid it is resolved into ethyl chloride and hydroxy caffeine (Zoc. 
ciZ.) ; this melts at above 345°, and sublimes in considerable quantity 
at the same temperature; it yields unstable salts with bases. The 
sodium salt C 8 H 9 ]Sr 403 TIa + SH^O, crystallises in slender interlaced 
needles. The bariani salt, + 3 H 2 O, forms groups of 

very fine prisms; both salts are very soluble in water. The silver salt 
is obtained in slender needles by mixing ammoniacal solutions of 
hydroxy caffeine and a silver salt, and boiling to expel ammonia; it is 
insoluble in water; by heating it with ethyl iodide it is converted into 
ethoxycaffeine. Hydroxycaffoine, when heated with phosphorus 
pentachloride and oxychloride, is converted into chlorocaffeine. 
Oxidising agents react readily with hydroxycaffeine; conc^entrated 
nitric acid destroys it even in the cold; chlorine or bromine, according 
to circumstances, gives either dimethylalloxan with small quantities of 
apocaffeine, or in concentrated hydrochloric solution in the cold, yields 
no alloxan, but a mixture of apo- and hypo-caffeine ; in both cases an 
additive-compound of the halogen and hydroxycaffeine seems to be 
first formed, and then decomposed by the water present. A compound 
of this kind is obtained by the action of bromine on dry caffeine, but 
it is too unstable to purify; as, however, it yields diothoxyhydroxy- 
caffeine when treated with alcohol, it would appear to be a dibromide, 
C8H9hr402(0H)Br2. 

Biefhoxyhydroxycaffeine, G 8 H 9 TTi 03 ( 0 H)( 0 Et) 2 , is best prepared by 
the action of bromine on an alcoholic solution of hydroxycaffeine, 
cooled by a freezing mixture of ice and salt; the yield is nearly quanti¬ 
tative. It crystallises in tn'clinic prisms, showing combinations of 
ooPco, cot 00 , OP ooP', and 'too, mostly developed in tables parallel 
to ootoo; the properties of this substance and of the corresponding 
methoxy-compound, have been already described (ho. cit). 

Allocaffeine, CaHgNsOs, is obtained as a bye-product in the pre¬ 
paration of diethoxyhydroxycaffeine; it forms a sandy powder, melts 
at 198°, is nearly insoluble in water, and sparingly soluble even in 
boiling alcohol; it is slowly dissolved by boiling with concentrated 
hydrochloric acid, and on evaporation is decomposed into readily 
soluble products. 

Ayocaffeme, is formed together with hypocaffeine (Abstr., 

1881, 614; 1882, 217) by the action of hot hydrochloric acid on di- 
ethoxycaffeine. It crystallises in monoclinic prisms, having the axial 
relations a : 5 : c = 0*8025 :1: 0 0976 5 melts at 147—148°, and is 
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decomposed on further heating; it is readily soluble in hot water, 
alcohol, and chloroform, sparingly soluble in cold water, benzene, and 
carbon bisulphide. 

Gafuric acid, C(,H 9 N 304 , is obtained together with carbonic anhy¬ 
dride by boiling apocaffeine with water; the statement that hypo- 
caffeine is formed at the same time (Abstr., 1882, 217) is found to be 
erroneous, and was due to the presence of hypocalFeine in the apo- 
caffeine employed (cf. Maly and Hinteregger, iUd,, 632). By the 
action of hydriodic acid, caifuric acid is converted into hijdrocafftmc 
acid, CeHgNjOa, crystallising in colourless prisms, melting between 
240® and 248'^, and resolidifying at 235°; it is readily soluble in hot 
water. On boiling it with baryta-water, methylamine is formed, 
together with the barium salt of an acid (methylhydantoincarboxylio 
acid ?), stable in alkaline solution, but yielding me thy Ihydantoin when 
the barium is precipitated by carbonic anhydride. 

Sypocaffeine, C 6 H 7 Ka 03 (m. p. 182°), is not derived from the decom¬ 
position of apocaffeine as previously stated (Abstr., 1881, 614), but is 
formed at the same time and apparently independently of the latter in 
the decomposition of diethoxyhydroxycafferne by hydrochloric acid. 
It can be distilled in great part unchanged, and is readily soluble in 
hot water and alcohol, sparingly in cold water. The barium salt, 
crystallises in slender white needles, the silver salt, 
O^sNaOsAg or OisHigNgOgAgz, in aggregates of plates. On boiling it 
with baryta-water, hypocaffeine is converted into caffoline (Abstr., 
1882,217,628). ... 

When cafEoline is boiled with acetic anhydride, carbonic anhydride 
and acetylacecafeine, CgHioNsOgSc, are formed; this crystallises in 
monoclinic forms, showing the combinations ooPoo, OP, ooP, Pbo, 
fPoo. It melts at 106—107°, is readily soluble in water, alcohol, 
chloroform, and benzeue, sparingly in ether. On treatment with 
hydrochloric acid, acecaffeine hydrochloride is obtained as a crystalline 
mass, readily soluble in water, and yielding the free base on treatment 
with silver oxide. 

Acecaffeine, CeHnlSTaOs, crystallises in prismatic or tabular forms of 
the rhombic system, having the axial relations a:h : 0*6707 : 1 : 

1 2245, and showing the combination coP. OP, ^oo, and, less fre¬ 
quently, ooPoo, It melts at 110—112°, distils without decomposition, 
and is^ readily soluble in water and alcohol. On oxidalion with 
chromic acid, it yields a substance closely resembling cholestrophano. 
By the action ,of chlorine a chloro-derivative is obtained, crystal¬ 
lising in colourless needles. When heated with baryta-wator, am- 
monia, metbylamine, and dimethylcarbamide are formed. 

Theobromine, By the action of chlorine on theobromine, mono- 
m^hylalloxan and methylcarbamide are obtained. BromotliPoljTomine, 
is prepared in a manner similar to bromooaffeine, and 
forms a white crystalline powder, sparingly soluble in hot water, 
nearly insoluble in the cold; like theobromine, it possesses acid pro¬ 
perties, and dissolves readily in aqueous solutions of alkalis, but only 
sparmgly in ammonia. The potassium salt is nearly insoluble in 
alcohol, and does not yield an ethoxy-compound on long boiling with 
alcoholic pota^. The silver salt is obt^ed as a crystalline pre- 
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cipitate l^y mixing ammoniacal solutions of bromotheobromine and 
silver nitrate. On heating this silver salt with ethyl iodide, hromethyC- 
theobromine is obtained; it closely resembles bromooaffeine. By the 
action of alcoholic potash, it yields ethoxyefkyltheobromine^ crystallising 
in needles (m. p. 155®). Mydroxyethyltheobromine^ C 7 H 6 Et]Sr 204 . 0 H, 
is obtained on boiling the ethoxy-compound with hydrochloric acid; it 
closely resembles hydroxyca£?eine in appearance; treated with bromine 
and alcohol it is converted into diethoxy hydroxyethyltheohromine (m. p. 
152°), which is much more readily soluble in alcohol than the corre¬ 
sponding caffeine-compound, and is decomposed by evaporation with 
hydrochloric acid into methylamine and cbpoethylthedbromine. This 
last, on being boiled with water, gives a substance which, by its 
behaviour with basic lead acetate, is undoubtedly a homologue of caf- 
furic acid. 

HypoethyltJieobromme^ 07H9]!Ti03, is obtained, together with the apo- 
compound, by the action of chlorine on a solution of hydroxyethyl- 
theobromine cooled to —10®. It forms colourless crystals molting at 
142°, and closely resembles hypocaffeine; it is sparingly soluble in 
cold, readily in hot water, and can be distilled unchanged. The author 
considers that these results show that the same methylamine-group is 
split off in the formation of apo- and hypo-compounds, from both 
caffeine and theobromine. 

Xaj^thinb. —From the resemblance which xanthine bears to caffeine 
and theobromine, Strecker (Annalen, 118, 72) considered that the 
three bases formed a homologous series, but was unsuccessful in his 
attempts to methylate xanthine. 

Xanthine is best prepared from guanine as follows :—10 grams of 
guanine is dissolved in a mixture of 20 grams concentrated sulphuric 
acid and 150 gi’ams water, heated to boiling, and after cooling to 
70—80®, a solution of 8 grams of sodium nitrite is added, the mi^ure 
being well stirred. The yield is nearly quantitative, the xanthine is 
only of a pale orange colour, and is free from Strecker’s nitro- 
body. 

By the action of hydrochloric acid and potassic chlorate xanthine 
is converted into alloxan and urea. 

On heating the lead salt of xanthine with times its weight of 
methyl iodide in closed tubes for 12 hours at 100®, a yellow mass is 
obtained, from which, by boiling with water, treatment with hydrogen 
sulphide, and evaporation with ammonia, a crystalline powder is 
obtained, possessing all the properties of iheohromme. To remove all 
doubt as to its identity with natural theobromine, it was converted 
into caffeine by Strecker’s method; the melting point of the sample 
so prepared agreed perfectly with that of natural caffeine. 

Go'iistitution of Oaffeme and its Derhatwes* —The following are the 
principal facts to be considered in assigning a formula to caffeine :— 
1. Its decomposition hy chlorine into dimethylalloxan and monomethyl- 
carbamide. 2. The presence of a single hydrogen-atom other than 
those contained in the three methyl-groups, and capable of replacement 
by chlorine, bromine, or the amido- or hydroxyl-groups. 3. The direct 
union with a molecule of bromine, showing a double caibon linking.^ 
4. The conversion of caffeine by addition of oxygen and successive’ 
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elimination of metliylamine and carbonic anhydride, into cafFaric acid, 
a substance easily resolved into mesoxalic acid, methylamine, and 
methylcavbamide. 5. The ready formation of methylhydantoin from 
hydrocafinric acid, showing the presence in the latter of the group 
C.NMe 

I (^0 already been shown (Abstr., 1882, 628) that 

OH.GH.NMe 

caiffoline has the constitution | \CO. From these con- 

NHMe.O = N^ 

siderations caffeine and its homologues are best represented by the 
formnlse— 


MeK^CH 
OC) l!3.NMe 

Caserne. 


MeN—OH 

1 II 

00 O.NMe 

HH— 

Theobromme. 


HH—OH 

I I 

00 OHH, 

I I >00 

HN—C=N^ 

Xanthine. 


The following formulae are assigned by the author to the more 
important caffeine-derivatives. 

COOH 


OOOH 

I 

HO.O—NMe 

NHMe.(!!=H/^® 

Cafftuio acid. 


HO—NMe 

iraMe.C==H^^® 

HydrooafBurio acid. 


-NMe 


MeH 


OOO.OH- 

-I 5 =H— 


Hypocalieine. 


OOOH 

I 

000.0—NMe 

MeN- 

Apocaffeine. 


A. J. G. 


Some Derivatives of Morphine. By E. Grimaux {Ann. Chim, 
Phjs, [5], 27, 273—288),—The substance of Part I of this paper has 
already been abstracted (Abstr., 1881, 829) from the Gomptes rmdm. 
Part II.—By acting on the sodium compound of morphine with 
ethyl iodide, ethylmorpMne, CnHiaNOsEt, is obtained. This body is 
homologous with codeine, itself an ether of morphine, and tho author 
therefore proposes the generic name codeines for this clavSs of bodies. 
Codeine proper would then be codomethjlme, the body under discussion, 
codeihyliney &c. Codethyline crystallises with 1 mol. H^0 in plates, 
soluble in boiling water, alcohol, and ether. At 83® it fuses to a clear 
liquid, which solidifies on cooling to a transparent vitreous mass. 
Heated for some time at 100®, it turns brown, and after cooling fuses at 
55—60®. Its hydrochloride crystallises in groups of needles. Sulphuric 
acid does not colour it. Heated to 2C® with sulphuric acid and ferric 
chloride, it gives a blue colour, a reaction apparently common to all 
ethers of this class, and not, as Hesse suggested, confined to codeine 
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proper. Dried in the air at the ordinary temperature, codethyline lias 
the formula Ci 9 H 2 jN’ 03 ,H 20 , but loses ^ mol. of H^O in a vacuum. 
This seems to support Wright and Matthiessen’s double formula. 
Heated mth methyl iodide, it forms the addition-product 

OigHgaNT Osjhiel, 

which, if treated with silver oxide, yields a tertiary base fusing at 
132°, and giving with sulphuric acid the same reaction as metho- 
codeine. Other halogen compounds, such as the alcoholic iodides, 
epichlorhydrin, allyl bromide, benzyl chloride, chloromethyl acetate, 
ethylene bromide, &c., give similar compounds with the sodium salt 
of morphine. 

Bthylene’-dhnorphine, or BicodetJiine^ (CnHisN03)2025^, crystallises in 
small colourless needles, insoluble in ether, soluble in alcohol. On 
heating, it decomposes below 200 °, without fusion. Heated to 20° with 
sulphuric acid and ferric chloride, it gives a blue coloration. Its 
hydrochloride crystallises in small colourless prisms, easily soluble in 
water. With chloromethyl acetate, oxacetylcodejne, or morphine- 
glycollic acid, CnHisNO^.OHa.ScO is produced. This body, obtained 
as a deliquescent gummy substance, drying up in a vacuum to an 
amorphous mass, is very unstable, and decomposes on being boiled 
with water. 

When codeine methiodide is treated with silver oxide, it yields a 
compound which seems to be an ammonium base. On evaporating 
the product in a vacuum on a brine-bath, an oil is deposited, 
partially crystallising on complete evaporation. Prom this residue 
ether extracts a substance of the formula O 19 H 23 HO 3 , crystallising in 
bright plates, and having all the properties of a tertiary base; it 
appears to be formed by the dehydration of methylcodeine hydroxide, 
and to be analogous to some bodies obtained by Claus from the cin¬ 
chona alkaloids. Methocodeine fuses at 118‘e5°, and soon turns brown 
if kept at this temperature. Codethyline methiodide, if treated with 
silver oxide, yields a base analogous to mothooodoino, but melting at 
132°. 

With aldehydes, morphine yields compounds similar to those 
obtained by Baeyer with the phenols. If morphine is treated with 
methylal or chloromethyl acetate, it forms a compound apparently 
of the formula CH 2 ( 0 i 7 HiflN 03 ) 2 . The ethers of morphine form 
similar compounds. Benzaldehyde appears to act in like manner. 

L. T. T. 

Specific Rotatory Power of Apooinchomne and Hydro- 
chlorapocinchonine under the Influence of Acids. By A. C. 
OuBEMANS, Jun. (Eeo, Trav, Ghim., 1, 173—*185).—This paper gives 
the results of a lai^ number of observations leading to the conclusion 
that, in regard to variation in specific rotatory power under the influence 
of acids, the two bases above mentioned conform to the laws already 
demonstrated with regard to the four biacid cinchona-bases (p. 81). 
The statement of Hesse that the specific rotatory power of hydro- 
chlorapocinchonine is the same in its basic as in its nentral salts, is 
regarded by the author as destitute of foundation. H. W. 

2 h 2 
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Behaviour of Conglutin from Lupines towards Saline Solu¬ 
tions. By H. Bitthausen ( J. pr, Ghem.^ 26,422—440).—In a prelimi¬ 
nary communication (Abstr., 1881, 1160) it was stated tliat crude as 
■well as purified conglutin from lupine seeds was almost entirely soluble 
in a 5 per cent, solution of sodium chloride, and a portion remaining 
uudissolved proved the presence of two sorts of proteids present. It 
was also shown that on adding water to the saline solution, a portion 
of this proteid was precipitated, whilst from the mother-liquor copper 
sulphate separated another portion; the proportions in which these 
substances were present were also different, the more nitrogenous 
being present in larger proportion in the soluble part, the less nitro¬ 
genous in the insolnble. The present communication deals more fully 
with observations made. The results are, that lupines contain large 
quantities of albuminoid matter relatively poor in carbon, but rich in 
nitrogen, the composition being, 0 50*16, H 7*03, N 18*67, S 1*07, 
O 23*07, corresponding with the formula This albu¬ 

minoid matter is soluble at the ordinary temperature iu a 6 per cent, 
sodium chloride solution, and by the addition of 4—6 times the 
volume of water, is reprecipitated to the extent of 80—90 per cent. It is 
likewise soluble in water containing a little potassium hydroxide 
without decomposition, and is precipitated by acetic or hydrochloric 
acids. In the sodium chloride mother-liquor, a substance remains 
dissolved, which is precipitated by salts of copper, and is soluble in 
solutions of lime or potash. The body heretofore named conglutin is 
divided by sodium chloride solutions into a soluble and an insoluble 
substance, the latter being however dissolved by potash-solution, and 
consisting of legumin originally present, and not of a product of decom¬ 
position; otherwise the formation of ammonia, &c., in presence of 
potash would have been noticed. The composition of the substances, 
one precipitated by addition of water to the salt solution, the other 
separated from the mother-liquors by potash or copper salts, appears to 
he identical, and the properties possessed are those of glutiii, and for 
this substance the author retains the name conglutin. Conglutin is 
present in larger quantities than legnmin, from which it may bo 
easily separated by treatment with potassium hydroxide, addition of 
hydrochloric acid, purification by alcohol, treatment of the dried pre¬ 
cipitate with salt solution, which dissolves the conglutin. The above 
is true for the seeds of the blue or yellow lupines, although the 
albuminoid in the blue contains rather less sulphur. E. W, P. 

Albuminoids in Peach Kernels and Sesame Cake. By H. 
Ritthabsen (/. pr. Ohem., 26, 440—-444).—Peach kernels, when 
treated with a 5 per cent, solution of sodium chloride, yield up nearly 
all their albuminoid matter, hut this substance is reprecipitated only 
by the addition of acids; in composition it resembles conglntin and 
the albuminoid in hazel-nuts and almonds, hut is mosfc probably 
combined with potash, seeing that it is precipitated only by acids, 
and not by the addition of small quantities of water to its solution. 
Treatoent of these kernels with sodium chloride causes the pro¬ 
duction of a larger amount of hydrocyanic acid than water alone. 

In a specimen of sesame cake the authoi' found that the albuminoid 
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contained 2*36 per cent. S (see FJiug&r*s Arcliiv.^ 21, 92—96) ; a later 
examination proves that this excess of sulphur is due not to the albn- 
niinoidj but to calcium sulphate occurring in the ash of the prepara¬ 
tion. E. W. P. 


Physiological Chemistry. 


Oxidations and S3natheses in the Animal Organism. By 0. 
ScHMiBDEBERG (Glieni. Gentr. [3], 13, 698).—The method employed by 
the author is the same as in previous experiments, benzyl alcohol, 
salicylaldehyde, toluene, and benzene being the substances operated 
on; they undergo but slight changes when oxidised. In the experi¬ 
ments with the kidneys, a canula is tied in the ureter, and the secretion 
always again mixed with the blood. The lungs were also made use of 
through the pulmonary artery. 

Benzyl alcohol is only very slightly oxidised by continued shaking 
with blood; the oxidation is much more energetic if the blood mixed 
with benzyl alcohol is passed through the kidneys, contact with the 
cells of the organs apparently assisting oxidation. 

Salicylaldehyde is not oxidised by blood alone, but when it is passed 
through the kidneys along with blood, plenty of salicylic acid is formed; 
on the other hand only a small quantity is formed by passing through 
the lungs. 

Toluene is not oxidised by passing through organs; and even in the 
living animal only slightly. Two grams toluene wore injected in 
various places into a dog, and only 2^ milligrams of benzoic acid were 
found in from 600—600 c c. of its blood. 

Benzene is converted into phenol in the organism ; appearing in the 
urine as phonolsulphuric acid. Bheml is converted into catechol and 
quinol, which are likewise found in the urine, combined with sulphuric 
acid. The author gave a dog a large quantity of benzene, along with 
meat; the oxidation products were phenol and catechol, combined with 
sulplmric acid. Another dog that had been fed for thi’oe days on pure 
fat and starch, received on the fourth day, within 48 hours, 24 grams 
of benzene, mixed with the same sort of food; the urine was at tirst 
yellow, but very soon became dark in the air. It contained 
1*6907 gram of phenol, of which 1*005 gram was combined with sul¬ 
phuric acid, the remainder being in the form of phenylglyconic acid. 
The author regards these changes as synthetical, water being eliminated, 
and the requisite oxygen being supplied from the blood. 

D. A. L. 

Decomposition and Syntliesis in the Animal Organism. By 

0.'SoHiMiEUEBERG (Ghem, Oentr. [3], 13, 599—600 ).—Benzylamine \h 
readily decomposed in the organism, yielding benzoic and hippuric 
acids and urea. Other experiments show that it is not decomposed by 
passing through dogs’ kidneys; on the other hand it is readily attacked 
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on passing tHrongli pig’s kidneys, wMcli also can produce liippuric 
irom benzoic acid. The organs, and frequently the blood of dogs and 
pigs, also decompose hippuric acid; blood with hippuric acid passed 
through pig’s or dog’s kidney,-when the kidney artery is tied, gave rise 
to benzoic acid; this change is due to a soluble ferment, histozym,” and 
is not the work of bacteria. The ferment can be extracted by means of 
glycerol, and is precipitated by alcohol as a white chalk-like mass. 
Thus the two processes of decomposition and synthesis go on side by 
side, even in living animals, success depending on the most prominent 
agency. The quantity of histozym in the blood or organs is very 
variable, the dog’s liver and pig’s kidneys being the richest. ^ Dog’s 
kidneys may be rendered active both for decomposition and oxidation 
of benzylamine, by the introduction of histozym from pig’s kidneys. 

Benzyl alcohol is produced when finely powdered pig’s kidney or 
blood is digested with benzylamine. With regard to the difibrenco 
between dogs and rabbits in their power of producing hippuric acid, 
the author attributes it to the action of the histozym giving way to 
the synthetical process; with dogs, in the kidneys only; with rabbits, 
on the other hand, in other organs as well; therefore in the dog the 
kidneys alone produce hippuric acid, whilst in the rabbit other organs 
also produce it. When histozym is injected into the blood of dogs, 
they suffer from fever, symptoms of general sickness, and diarrhena. 

D. A. L. 

Experiments on the Poisonous Action of Potato Brandy. 
By BiiOCKHAUS (Ghem, Gentr. [8], 13, 669).—The following substances 
were taken into consideration, aldehyde, paraldehyde, acetal, and 
propyl, isobutyl, and amyl alcohols. The author tried the expenments 
on himself, and took the substance either (1) in the morning fasting, 
with water; or (2) in the afternoon or evening, with wine or good old 
brandy. 

The aldehyde in the first case acted violently on the mucous mem¬ 
brane ; in the second on the nervous system. The effect is soon over. 
The author attributes the greater intoxicating effect of new wine in 
part to this substance. The action of paraldehyde and acetal is of 
a similar character to that of aldehyde, but more lasting, the effects 
remaining to a slight degree until the next day. The alcohols above 
menlioned give rise to burning in the mouth, heat in the head, pain in 
the forehead, nausea, sensation of suffocation, intoxication varying in 
intensity directly with the increase in the formula of the alcohol. 
Amyl alcohol is an extremely violent poison. It is at any rate evident 
that the impurities in potato-spirit are very much more injurious to 
mankind than ethyl alcohol. The better the material is dissolved, the 
stronger the action. The author concludes that the greater pai^ of 
the visible drunkenness is due to the consumption of bad spirits. He 
farther points out that even solutions of pure ethyl alcohol, such as 
good wine, and spirits and beer, taken in excess, are likewise harmful 
to human health, and the more concentrated the alcohol the quicker 
and more violent is the injurious effect. He therefore recommends 
the prohibition of the sale of bad spirits, and objects to the drinking 
of spirits in any form as a pleasure. D. A. L. 
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Chemistry of Vegetable Physiology and Agriculture, 


Schizomycetic Fermentation. By G. Maepmakk {Arch. Fharm. 
[3], 20, 664—678).—In tLis paper the author has collected all the 
facts known concerning the various kinds of fermentation. Specific 
bacteria fermentation is that in which, by reason of the growth of 
bacteria, reduction products are formed, whilst oxidation processes by 
means of the same agents, such as nitrification, are not fermentation. 
Nencki explains the reducing action of bacteria by their power of 
decomposing water, one hydrogen-atom of which reduces, whilst the 
hydroxyl-group is assimilated by the bacteria. 

Glycerol. —Fitz describes three glycerol fermentations: (a) in the 
ethyl alcohol fermentation produced by a slender bacillus, probably 
identical with B. suhfilis, in which neither butyric nor succinic acid, 
nor butyl alcohol is formed; neither can this bacillus decompose 
calcium lactate; (&) butyl alcohol alone is produced by a bacillus 
0*005—6 mm. long by 0*002 mm. broad; (c) succinic acid is never 
formed by bacilli from glycerol, but Fitz found in blue pus a small 
micrococcus, which did act in this way. Schulze has found other 
bacteria, which besides forming ethyl and butyl alcohols, butyric and 
caproic acids, also produce a phorone of the composition CgHuO. 

Tartaric Acid. —According to Gautier, Mediterranean wines under 
certain conditions rapidly become thick when exposed to the air; the 
red colour changes to a blue-violet, and a brown deposit is formed, as 
also acetic and lactic acids; the cause of this is a bacillus of varying 
length, but 0 0012 mm. broad. Konig found succinic acid amongst 
the products of the fermentation of taitaric acid: hydrogen ammonium 
tartrate yields butyric acid and ethyl butyrate, under the infiuence o£ 
Ahcococcus BillrothiL 

Sugar. —The mass resembling frog spawn, into which beet-sugar 
juice is frequently converted, is due, according to Cienkowaki and 
V. Tieglieni, to Asoococcus mesenteroules (0 0018—0*002 mm. thick), 
whereby sugar is converted into cellulose. The lactic ferment of 
sugar consists of a thin scum, built up of cells 0*001—3 mm. broad, 
and nearly double as long. These cells are active only as long as 
oxygen is present: consequently the conversion is indirect. This 
ferment described by Boutroux does not produce succinic acid, but 
the acid is formed from gi*ape-sugar by Bacillus amylohacter^ fully 
described by v, Tieghem. B. amylobacter exists in the cells of all 
milky-juiced plants; a butyric fermentation of albumin is caused by 
B. subhlis. 

Nitrogenous Matter. —Normal urine is decomposed by Micrococcus 
urece (0*00125—0*002 mm. broad) with formation of ammonium car¬ 
bonate ; pathological urine is afiected by other bacteria. The most 
important fermentation of albuminous matter is occasioned by Bac- 
tenum Termo (0*0015—0*002 mm. long), and it is this bacterium 
which induces tbe decay of all or^nic matter, and to which, as pre¬ 
serving the balance between animal and vegetable, our thanks are due. 
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All tlie other schizomycetes are in some way or another harmful to ns. 
Ptomaines are produced by bacteria as yet nndcscribed, and the same 
bacteria also produce phenol, which is remarkable, as phenol is dotri- 
mental to their existence; also in sailing matter phenylpropionic and 
phenylacetic acids, indole, cresol, and scatole, &o., have been found. 
Reference is made to various fermentations, and to Dispora cancasica, 
which forms “ kephir.^’ E. W. P. 

Progress in the Knowledge of Bacteria. By G. Mabpm\nn 
(Arch Fharm., 3, 20, 905—924).—In this communication the author 
reviews the work that has been done in the subject of disinfection. 
He points out the great difference between antisepsis and disinfection, 
which difference is not generally taken sufficiently into account 
in considering the action of carbolic acid, which at times acts as 
an antiseptic when in 2 per cent, solutions, but at other times a 5 per 
cent, solution is required. To shield a fermentable substance from 
the attacks of schizomycetes is vastly different to destroying a ferment, 
and arresting its action when in contact with fermentable matter. In 
the first case, a relatively small quantity is necessary as compared 
with that requisite in the second case. Again a large quantity of 
phenol is necessary to render the air of a room antiseptic, wlailst on 
the other hand a small quantity distributed through the air is suffi¬ 
cient to preserve healthy substances from the attacks of pathogenous 
bacteria. 

Kosegarten has shown that potassium chloride is unable by itself to 
hinder the formation of bacteria in a mixture of cheese, water, and 
urine, but the addition of borax brings about the desired result. The 
formation of mildew is more easily prevented by borax than by salicylic 
acid. Wernich (Virch. Arch, 8) has examined the action of thymol, 
hydrocinnamic, and phenolacetic acids, indole, scatole, cresol, and 
phenol on schizomycetes, and finds that the action of the first is far 
superior in all respects to that of the last-mentioned substance. Most 
investigators consider that the present methods of disinfection aro 
insufficient to desti'oy bacteria, and exert only a temporary influence on 
their development. There are only two methods of testing tlio vitality 
of those bacteria which cease to move when dead. The fii’st method, 
introduced by Engelmann, consists in supplying oxygen by means of 
chlorophyll to the bacteria, when, if they are still alive, motion may 
be detected. This method is uncertain, however; for the elimination 
of oxygen by the chlorophyll cells is caused to cease by the anti¬ 
septics employed to destroy the bacteria. A second and more certain 
method is that of Loew-Bokorny (PJIiiger^s Archiv., 25). In this the 
reducing action of bacteria on salts of platinum, gold, and silver in 
alkaline solutions is taken advantage of. The author then describes 
several experiments which he has made, using this reaction as indi¬ 
cative of life remaining in the bacteria. In a dilute solution of 
extract of meat, a 2 per cent, solution of hydrochloric acid does not 
destroy bacteria, a 6 per cent, only partly, but death occurs with a 
10 per cent, solution; the same may be said of sodium chloride. 
Goulard water is not fatal to bacteria; it acts only by retarding or 
preventing development, and keeps wounds clean. Lead water 
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(Ph. Germ. ?) tas but little inHuence; but if three times the usual 
strength be employed, then death ensues: hence this preparation is to 
be preferred to Goulard water. An aqueous emulsion of ZJwy. hydrarg. 
dnermm (Ph. Germ.) slowly kills B. termo and crytho^porus, A 
retarding action on B. termo is noticed when 2—5 per cent, solutions 
of iodine tincture are employed: whilst the concentrated tincture is 
probably fatal; this then accounts for the observed actions of iodine 
(and mercury) on ulcers, <feo. Appended is a Taluable list of the 
literature on the subject which has appeared during 1880 and 1881. 

E. W. P. 

Direct Fermentation of Starch. By Y. Marcako (Gompt rend., 
95, 856—859; compare Abstr., 1882, 1311).—The Indians of South 
America make an alcoholic liquor called cliicha, by the fermentation of 
Indian corn. The corn is first allowed to soak for from four to six 
hours to soften it, and afterwards fermented. The fermentation is not 
due in the first instance to the action of a diastase present in the 
grain; because if powdered maize be boiled with water for a quarter 
of an hour and then left at rest, fermentation soon sets in. The 
effect is produced by a minute organism, which can be detected by the 
microscope. 

The first action of this organism, however, is to form a diastase, 
winch thus either produces or aids fermentation. This is shown by 
the fact that a mixture of maize-starch with water satuT'ated with 
chloroform, remains almost unaltered: chloroform prevents the action 
of those organisms which cause fermentation, but does not interfere 
with the action of diastase, whereas a similar solution without chloro¬ 
form is soon found to contain (after being freed from organisms by 
filtration through porous porcelain under pressure) matter capable of 
producing fermentation. Alcohol precipitates the diastase from the 
solution. 

The same organism causes lactose, mannite, and dulcite to ferment, 
and it may be used to produce koumiss by adding it to milk con¬ 
taining lactose in proportion to the strength required. 

The organism which causes maize-starch and starchy grain in 
general to ferment, and which is found in the stalks of the Indian 
corn, is identical with that which produces the fermentation of the 
juice of the sugar-cane in sugar manufactories. The germ.^ are found 
in the cells of the stalks of the plant. E. H. Bi. 

The First Product of Plant Assimilation. By A. Mori 
(Ohem. Centr. [3], 13, 565; compare Abstr., 1882, 243).—^The author 
detected a substance of aldehyde nature both by nitrate of silver and 
rosaniline sulphite in plants containing chlorophyll, which had been 
exposed to the sun. If, however, the same plants were left 24 or 48 
hours in the dark, so that the first products of assimilation had time 
to alter, little or no separation of silver took place. This supports 
Baeyer’s view, that the assimilation of carbonic acid under the infiuence 
of light gives rise to formaldehyde, thus: CO 2 4 - H^O = CH^O + O 4 . 

D. A. L. 

Function of Resins in Plants. By H. m Yrtis (Ghem. Oentr. 
[3], 13, 565).—The author is of opinion that the primary function of 
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tke resins of Coniferm, and analogous juices of oilier plants, is to render 
service in cases of injury, by covering the v^ound vv^ith a protecting 
coating, and by favouring the healing of the wound. D. A. L. 

Chemistry of the Maize Plant, By H. Leplat (Compt rend., 
95, 1033—1036, and 1133—1136).—The maize was analysed at three 
difterenl stages of vegetation, viz.:—(1.) July 1st, when the organs of 
reproduction have not yet appeared or just begin to appear. (2.) 
August 1st, when fertilisation has been effected and the ear and grains 
have formed, but when the grains are easily crushed between the 
fingers, and yield a milky juice containing but little starch- (3.) Sep¬ 
tember 1st, when the grain is ripe and hard, and no longer contains a 
milky juice, hut is full of starch. 

Between the first and second stage the stalks, leaves, and roots of 
the maize increase in weight, and at the second stage rhe weight of 
the leaves is greater than that of the stalks. Between the second and 
third stages, the weight of the leaves and stalks diminishes, until at 
the third stage the stalks have lost nearly half their weight, and the 
leaves more than half. At this stage the weight of the ear is nearly 
the same as that of the leaves, and is but little inferior to that of the 
stalks. Between the second and third stages, the weight of the root 
remains practically the same. 

The total amount of sugar, without regard to its chemical nature, 
increases considerably during the formation ot the ear, but diminishes 
considerably during the formation of the starch in the grain. When 
the organs of reproduction begin to form, the sugar is uniformly dif¬ 
fused throughout the stalks and leaves, but between the first and 
second stages it increases from 2*27 up to 10 64 per cent, in that 
portion of the stalk below the ear, and up to 11*63 per cent, in the 
stalk above the ear. It also increases by 4 per cent, in the sheathing 
leaves, and by 2*54 per cent, in that part of the leaves which hangs 
freely. At the same time sugar is found in the car and in the support 
of the ear, to the extent of 8*72 per cent., and in the milky grams in 
smaller amount, about 5*81 per cent. During the ripening of the 
grain and the formation of starch, sugar disappears entirely from tlio 
leaves, diminishes in the stalk from 10*54 to 2*36 per cent., in the 
support of the ear from 8*72 to 5*81 per cent., and in the grain itself 
from 5*81 to 2*36 per cent. 

In the first stage of vegetation, the stalks and the part of the leaves 
forming the sheath contain no reducing sugar; the free portions of the 
leaves contain crystallisable sugar to the extent of about one-fourth 
the total amount of the sugar. Between the first and second stages, the 
saccharose increases in the leaves by 55 per cent, of the original amount, 
and in the stalks by 10 times; whilst bet vs een the second and third stages 
both crystallisable and non-crystallisable sugars disappear entirely 
from the leaves; the non-crystallisable sugar disappears entirely from 
the stalk, and the crystallisable sugar diminishes by more than 80 per 
cent. It appears, therefore, that the sugar is formed in the leaves 
and accumulates in the stalk until the starch begins to form in the 
grain, when the sugar travels towards the ear into the support of the 
grains, and lastly into the grains themselves, where it is transformed 
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into starcH. This process ^oes on until the leaves are entirely, and the 
stalks and supports almost entirely exhausted. The function of the 
sugar is evidently to furnish to the grain the elements necessary for 
the formation of starch. Since the sugar remaining in the stalk is 
entirely crystallisable, it would appear that the reducing sugars are 
the most readily converted into starch. The transformation is ex¬ 
plained by the elimination of 3 mols. H^O from the I'educing sugars, 
and 2 mols, H 2 O from the crystallisable sugars, thus:— 

Eeducing sugars. C 12 H 24 O 13 = Ci 2 Hm 09 + 3 H 2 O 

Crystallisable sugars . C 12 H 22 O 11 = Ci^HisOg -f 2 H 2 O. 

In the first stage of vegetation, potassium and calcium exist in com¬ 
bination with vegetable acids in the soluble state in the juices, and in 
the insoluble state in the tissues in all parts of the plant. After the 
first stage, no more potassium is absorbed from the soil. Between the 
first and second stages, the quantity of potassium in the stalk dimi¬ 
nishes very considei*ably, it being transferred to the ear which is in 
process of formation, and in which the amount of potassium con¬ 
tinually increases until the grain is ripe. Between the first and 
second stages, the amount of potassium in the leaves remains constant; 
but between the second and third stages it diminishes by more than 
16 per cent., whilst the amount in the stalk increases by 25 per cent. 
During the development of the grains and whilst they are soft, the 
amount of potassium which they contain is five times as great as that 
in their support; but after the grains are ripe, the amounts in the 
grains and in the support are about equal. 

The distribution of the calcium differs considerably from that of the 
potassium. Unlike the potassium, the total amount of calcium in¬ 
creases by 143 per cent, between the first and third stages. Whilst 
the potassium diminishes in the stalks between the first and second 
stages, the calcium increases by 141 per cent. Between the second 
and third stages, tho calcium diminishes in the leaves, and still more 
in the stalks, but increases in the ear and especially in the grains, in 
which, from the time of their formation to maturity, it increases to the 
extent of 188 per cent. The leaves and stalks apparently constitute a 
reservoir which furnishes calcium and potassium to the grain, with, 
however, this difference, that the total amount of potassium in the whole 
plant remains constant after the first stage, whilst calcium is conti¬ 
nually absorbed from the soil. 

Between the first and second stages, the total potassium existing in 
an insoluble fom in the juices and tissues diminishes by 75 per cent., 
whilst the total calcium present in an insoluble form increases by 
59 per cent. In the stalks, the potassium in an insoluble form dis¬ 
appears entirely, whilst the calcium increases by 41 per cent. In the 
leaves, the potassium diminishes by 72 per cent., whilst the calcium 
increases by 62*6 per cent. 

The potassium and calcium exist in the maize, as in the beetroot, in 
combination with vegetable organic acids. The acids are formed from 
the carbonic acid absorbed by the roots partly in the form of potas¬ 
sium and calcium bicarbonates and partly in solution in water. The 
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equations wLIch represent tlie conversion of the carbonic acid into 
different oreanic acids are the same as in the case of the beetroot. 

C. H. B. 

Chemistry of the White Silesian Beetroot. By H Leplay 
(CompL rend,, 95, 893—895 and 963—966).—The author concludes 
that the organic acids which exist in the beetroot in the form of cal¬ 
cium and potassium salts are the result of the transformation of the 
calcium and potassium bicarbonates absorbed from the soil along 
with water saturated with carbonic anhydride, by the roots of the 
plant. The transformation may be represented by the following 
equations :—Conversion of potassium bicarbonate into potassium oxa¬ 
late, K 2 C 03 ,C 02 = K 2 C 2 O 4 -h O; conversion of the bicarbonate, car¬ 
bonic anhydride, and water, into potassium acetate, 1 ^^ 00^,002 + 
2 CO 3 -f 3 H 2 O = 2 KC 2 H 3 O 2 + Os; conversion of the bicarbonate, car¬ 
bonic anhydride, and water into potassium malate, K 2 C 0 i,C 02 -f 

200 2 + 2 H 20 = K 2 C 4 H 4 O 6 “f Oe; conversion of the bicarbonate, car¬ 
bonic anhydride, and water into potassium tartrate, K 2 C 03 ,C 02 + 

2 00 3 + 2 H 2 O = K 2 C 4 H 4 O 6 4 * Os; conversion of the bicarbonate, car¬ 
bonic anhydride, and water into potassium citrate, K 2 C 0 j,C 02 + 
4002 “f" SHiO ~ K 2 O 6 II 6 O 7 -f“ Og. 

The tissues always contain a certain quantity of calcium in the 
form of an insoluble organic compound, apparently formed from cal¬ 
cium bicarbonate, carbonic anhydride, and water, thus : Ca 008 .C 02 + 
10002 -h lOHaO = Oi 2 H 2 oOi(j,CaO + O 24 . The changes which take 
part in the transformation of the substances absorbed from the soil 
are (1) reduction of the carbonic anhydride with elimination of 
oxygen; (2) condensation or assimilation of carbon; (3) assimilation 
of the elements of water in the same proportion as in water. The 
author gives a table showing the relative importance of each of these 
three changes in the formation of the various acids. The changes 
di:ffer essentiallv among themselves, and do not follow the same order. 
The oxygen which is not used up in the formation of orgauio acids 
and tissues, apparently plays an important part in the formation of 
complex nitrogenous compounds. 

The nitrogen compounds, such as albumin, nitric acid in the form 
of potassium nitrate, &c., existing in dilferent parts of the beetroot, 
appear to be produced by the organic transformation of tlie ammo¬ 
nium bicarbonate absorbed from the soil by the roots of the plant. 
Since the juice of the beetroot is never acid, it is evident that the 
nitric acid exists only in the form of potassium nitrate, the potassium 
having been absorbed by the roots in the form of bicaibouate. It is 
probable therefore that the albumin, &c., are formed by the simul¬ 
taneous alteration of the ammonium and potassium bicarbonates. The 
forces which take part in the formation of vegetable acids and tissues 
differ essentially from those concerned in the production of tho 
nitrogen compounds. The changes which take place in the formation 
of the acids and tissues are reduction of carbonic acid, condensation or 
assimilation of carbon, assimilation of the elements of water in the 
same proportions as in water, and elimination of oxygen. In the for¬ 
mation of the nitrogen^ compounds, ou the other hand, there is no 
reduction of carbonic acid, no condensation of carbon, no assimilation 
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of water, no evolution of oxygen, but water is eliminated and oxygen 
is assimilated. The two series of changes are complementary. The 
conversion of the potassium bicarbonate into vegetable acids and 
tissues furnishes the oxygen and potassium necessary for the conver¬ 
sion of the ammonium bicarbonate into albumin, potassium nitrate, 
<&c., and the production of these compounds liberates in the nascent 
state the water required for the formation of the acids and tissues. 
Equations are given showing the formation of tissues, albumin, &c., 
from the bicarbonates. All the elements contained in the potassium, 
calcium, and sodium bicarbonates absorbed by the roots, are found in 
the beetroot in the form of tissues, salts of vegetable acids, albumin, 
potassium nitrate and nitrite, water, carbonic acid, and nitrogen. 

Under conditions unfavourable to the complete conversion of the 
bicarbonates into these compounds, secondary organic substances, 
such as asparagine, are formed, but these must be regarded as abnor¬ 
mal products, although formed in a similar manner. C. H. B. 

Chemistry of the Nymphsea. By W. Gruning (Arch. Pharm. 
[3], 20, 582—605, and 736—761).—^Amongst popular remedies in 
Germany. Nymplicea alba and Nn])har lutenm have long occupied a 
prominent place, hut were omitted from the officinal list of medicinal 
plants in the beginning of the present century; they have since 
attracted the attention of chemists on account of their tannin, as a 
probable substitute for other tanning materials. 

Morin in 1821 published an examination of the rhizome of N. alba, 
and Dragendorfi in 1879 described an alkaloid obtained from it; 
he promised further researches, but did not carry them out; the 
author undertook their examination at his request, and made both 
qualitative and quantitative estimations of the constituents of dif- 
lerent portions of the two species, N. alha and Nnphar liifenm. 

I/oisture and Ash .—Seeds anti stalks dried at 110°, and the residue 
ignited; N. lateim showed a richness in alkali which, calculated from 
sulphates, equals Na^O, 4*63 per cent., and KgO, 32T5 percent. 

Fat and liebin .—The former, obtained by treating the pulverised 
substance with light petroleum, was greenish in colour and thick, 
easily saponified with soda. The seeds of N. luteum yielded a fat, 
congealing at the ordinary temperature, melting on the hand, and 
transparout when cold; the resin is the residue of the fat operation 
treated with ether; in the case of nuphar an intermediate washing with 
water is given to remove the tannin. 

Matter soluble m ether should theoretically equal the sum of those 
soluble in light petroleum and in ether, but in fact there is a dif¬ 
ference. 

(Soluble m Alcohol .—After extraction with absolute alcohol, evapo¬ 
ration, drying, and weighing, the residue was treaxed with water, a 
part of the solution again evaporated, the remainder of the aqueous 
solution was employed for estimation of tannin by Sackur’s process— 
precipitation by copper acetate. 

(Soluble in Water ,—20 grams maoez^ated for one or two days at ordi«, 
nary temperatures in 400 c.c. water, a part evaporated, dried and 
weighed, and a part precipitated with alcohol, the precipitate dried 
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and ignited—tlie nitrogen in botli estimated by soda-lime; part treated 
'witb "lead acetate for tannin, and freed from lead with sulphuretted 
hydrogen; the remainder was employed to estimate glucose and 
saccharose. An examination for vegetable acids other than tannin 
showed the presence of citric, oxalic, and malic acids. Tests for 
salicylic, tartaric, benzoic, succinic, and fumaric acids yielded nega¬ 
tive results. 

Sohihle in Soda jSoZttiiow.—Part of the residue from the previous 
operations was treated with an aqueous solution of 1 per 1,000 of 
soda, filtered, the filtrate neutralised with acetic acid and decomposed 
with alcohol; the precipitate after deduction of ash was called meta- 
rabic acid. 

SiarcJi,-- The residue from the soda treatment, boiled with water, 
a small quantity of diastase added, left to digest four hours at a tem¬ 
perature of 40°, filtered, 4 per cent, hydrochloric acid added and 
boiled in connection with an upright condenser for three hours: the 
resulting sugar, estimated by Pehling*s solution, was calculated to 
starch. 

Pararahin. —The residue, after removal of starch, was digested for 
a day with 1 per cent, solution of hydrochloric acid, quickly boiled 
and filtered, tbe filtrate treated with alcohol, and the precipitate (ash 
deducted) reckoned as pararahin. 

Wood gum of Thomon was sought, but not found. 

Gelhilose, —After the various processes described, the portions of 
the plants were treated with freshly prepared chlorine-water, and 
successively with clean water, dilute soda solution, and again fresh 
water; the loss of dry matter between two weighings, less albuminous 
matter, was reckoned as lignin and similar substance. 

The following table (p. 371) shows the results of the analysis. 

Alkaloids, —The author succeeded in separating an alkaloid from 
N, Juteum, and also from K, alba. Dragendorff had already isolated it 
in the case of the latter; the chemical and physical properties appear 
to he identical as well as their behaviour towards group reagents, but 
in their colour reactions there is a decided difference; nafhanae, as 
the alkaloid of N. luteum is named by the author, is a whitish, brittle 
mass, which on being rubbed sticks to the fingers. It solidifies at 40 
—45°; at 66"" it is of a syrupy consistence; it is easily soluble in 
alcohol, chloroform, ether, amyl alcohol, acetone, and in dilute acids, 
but almost insoluble in light petroleum; the acid solution has a 
peculiar and characteristic smell, and is acted on by most of the 
group reagents for alkaloids, potassium chromate, picric acid, iodide 
of potassium, &o. With trouble the author discovered colour reac¬ 
tions which distinguish it from all other alkaloids. A small quantity 
when dissolved in dilute sulphuric acid and wai’med on a steam-bath, 
assnmes a brown colonr, which gradually passes into a dark black- 
green; the addition of a very few drops of water causes the colour to 
disappear, with precipitatiou of a voluminous yellow-brown substance. 
The acid solution when placed over sulphuric acid and lime, after 10 
or 12 days, becomes a magnificent green, increasing in intensity for 
about another 10 days, until it becomes a dark blne-greeu; a few 
drops of water causes the colour to disappear immediately with separa- 
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Nuphar. 

Rhizoma. Seeds. Rhizoma. 


Moisture... 

Ash . 

Eat. 

Resin soluble in ether. 

Resin insoluble and pbloba- 

phene. 

Mucous matter with traces 

of albumin. 

Tannin. 

Matter not precipitated by 

copper acetate... 

G-lucose .. 

Saccharose. 

Substances soluble in water 

indirectly estimated. 

Metarabin, &g .. • 

Sobible in dilute soda solu¬ 
tion not precipitated by 

alcohol. 

Starch.*.. 

Pararabin. 

Albumin. 

Lignin, &c. 

Intercellular substance .... 
Cellulose... 


10-30 11-31 10-56 

5*19 0-89 6*47 

0 -77 0 *51 0 -49 

0*60 2-11 1*65 

1 -54 1 -97 2 -52 

1- 31 0*26 3-62 

2- 27 6-72 10-04 

0*54 — 0-03 

5*93 — 6*25 

1*21 — — 

4-40 1-38 1-92 

2*60 0-86 3-26 


8-36 0-59 5*80 

18*70 44-00 20-18 

3*81 — 1-80 

3*99 7-08 4-06 

14 -82 6 *45 14 *26 

— 3 *22 — 

14-11 13*21 9-36 


Nymphfea. 


Roots. 

Seeds. 

6*71 

9*06 

10*07 

2*12 

0-59 

1*06 

1*38 

0-21 

0-30 

0*42 

6*94 

1*47 

8-73 

1-10 

1-00 

0-86 

5*62 

0*94 

3-60 

1*18 

6*11 

0 46 

3*60 

1*51 

4*09 

47 *09 

1*20 


7*21 

9*79 

8*99 

4*78 

2-47 

0*98 

17*42 

11 *66 


bion of a yellow crystalline precipitate, which when removed from the 
filtrate, liquefies in air, or over sulphuric acid, with retura of the 
green colour. This experiment can be repeated frequently with the 
same sample. 

The alkaloid is tasteless, but its acid solution is intensely bitter; it 
has not yet been obtained crystalline. 

The formula given to the alkaloid is K2Ci8H2402. The formula re¬ 
quires an equivalent of 300; by experiment it was found 285*5 ; the 
differences are attributed to impurities in the sample. 

The same formula has been given by Pelletier and Couerbe to 
menispermine and paramenispermine; the three alkaloids are probably 
isomeric. With Wild’s polariscope nupharine is optically inactive. 
Its physiological effects were tried on cats, with no toxic e&ct. 

The alkaloid of NywpJifiea alba does not give the green reaction with 
dilute sulphuric acid, but on the contrary, it gives the following, which 
are not given by nnpharine. Concentrated sulphuric acid and potassium 
chromate colour its solution first red-brown, after some hours clear 
green. Concentrated sulphuric acid alone produces a red-brown, 
which passes into grey. Frohde’s reagent colours first red, then dirty 
green. The alkaloids are not present in the seeds of N* hitmm nor 
in the blossoms or seeds of N, alba. 

In the second paper the author continues the examination of the 
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two plants of the family, N. alba and Niiplmrlufea. As far as exami¬ 
nation of two members of it allows him to come to a conclusion, he 
thinks that the tannin contained in them is their most important con¬ 
stituent from a chemical point of view; after that the alkaloids and 
then the starch. The tannins of the two species differ slightly in 
their properties, but are closely related in their reactions. They both 
differ from tannin derived from other sources in yielding characteristic 
secondary products. The insoluble tannin found in them is very 
characteristic, but a somewhat similar substance was found by Lowe 
in oak-bark, and as methods of examination are now in use which 
were not then employed, it is probable that the substance has often 
escaped detection, and will be more frequently found in future. 

The insoluble tannin of oak-hark is the anhydride of the soluble 
acid; the insoluble acid of ITyniphma appears to be a hydrate of ics 
phlobaphene, and the author thinks it more than probable that the 
phlobaphene is an intermediate product between the soluble and in¬ 
soluble tannin. 

The tannins of ISTymphsea are also notable for yielding many second¬ 
ary products, which have individually been found in other tannins, but 
their presence together has not been hitherto noted. Ellagic and 
gallic acids are easily obtained; another substance, vrliich rapidly 
absorbs oxygen from the air and passes into a body of the nature of 
phlobaphene, and a second substance, which by similar absorption of 
oxygen passes into two bodies, or assumes two phases with properties 
similar to chlorophyll. Sugar was looked for in oonsequenoe of 
Streoker and others having asserted it to be one of the derived pro¬ 
ducts of tannin from gall-nuts and oak-bark, but it was not found. 

The author’s experiments lead him to believe that the molecule of 
the tannin obtained from Nymphsea is of a very complex nature. 

J. E. 

Analyses of Tobacco Ash.. By E. Eomanis (Chem, 46, 
248). 



Menjone 
tobacco on 
granite soil 
0? Mandalay. 

Grown on alluvial soil at 
Karrawaddy. 

Indian. 

Midrib. 

Leaf. i 

Midrib. 

Loaf. 

Kfi . 

17-88 

31-49 

22 -65 

32 -19 

1 19-02 

KOI . 

— 

2-55 

— 

0-63 

, 0-40 

NaoO. 

4-12 

— 

4-45 

— 

1 ^ 

NaCl. 

0-74 

1*84 

1-09 

— 

— 

CaO. 

27-27 

28-93 

20-78 

87-40 

86-51 

CaOPaOj... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

8-84 

MgO.. 

7*68 

6-64 

8-90 1 

6-12 

7-31 

MgOPA-- 

— 

— 

— 1 

11-95 

— 

PcjOaPjOg- • 

6*94 

12 -68 

10-27 

— 

7-76 

SO,.;.1 

10-92 

4-40 

7 35 

4-62 

6-60 

SiOj...I 

24-53 

11-56 

24-56 

6-19 

13 -76 


99-98 

99-99 

100 -06 

99-10 

1 

100-10 


E. W. P, 
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Composition of Different Varieties of Podder-^Cabbage. By 

M, DrroAST {Annales Agronomiques^ 1882, 226—239).—The plants 
were grown on two sorts of soil, one rather stony, and belonging to 
rhe miocene period, the other moor, which had been cleared for some 
years. The samples taken represented as nearly as possible the 
general characteristics of the crops, and were gathered early in 
Sfovember and January of the following year. They were then dried 
in an oven and ground before being subjected to analysis. The per¬ 
centage of water varied from 90 in the leaves to 70 in the roots, and 
was greater in January than November. The following analysis of 
the “ chon moellier ’’ will give a general idea of their composition:— 


— 

Dry substance. 

— 

Ash. 

Leaves. 

Stalks. 

Leaves. 

Stalks. 

Roots. 

Protein. 

19 *46 

13 ‘29 

Phosphoric acid 

6*29 

6*25 

5*05 

G-ltieose.. 

14*26 

14*60 

Limft. 

36*11 

20 *85 

10*14 

..... 

0*32 

4*04 

Magnesia. 

7*25 

6*48 

8*87 

Starch . 

13 19 

24*98 

Ferric oxide.... 

2*17 

2*58 

2*72 

Cellulose. 

14-07 

14-17 

Sulphuric acid.. 

13-79 

16 *03 

13*23 

Pectose. 

5*35 

10*03 

Chlorine....... 

11 *52 

15 *58 

6*64 

Pat. 

2 94 i 

0*95 

Manganese ses- 

0*04 

0*06 

0*05 

Ash. 

8*14 

” 7*85 

quioxide 




Not determined . 

22*27 

10*07 

Potash... 

15*57 

24 *41 

20 *37 




Soda. 

5*58 

6 21 

6*08 




Silica. 

1*99 

1*62 



The percentage of ash in the roots was 5*93. 

Generally speaking, the amount of protein was greater in the leaves 
than in the stalks: in the former it varied from 11‘9 to 21*2 per 
cent., and in the latter from 7*34 to 13*29 per cent. The samples 
tajeen in 1881 were richer in protein than those of the following year. 
The percentage of fat was also much greater in the loaves than in the 
stalks. The ash was found to vary considerably as regards some of 
its constituents. Phosi)horic acid ranged from 4*6 to 11*1, and lime 
from 46*05 to 21*2 per cent., the latter being found principally in the 
leaves, whilst the stalks were richer in potash. 

The rule generally followed in practice that it takes 5 or 6 kilos, of 
cabbage to replace one of hay, is confirmed when we compare the rela¬ 
tive amount of nitrogenous bodies they contain, as shown by the above 
analyses. J. K. C. 

Loss and Gain of Nitrogen in Arable Land under the 
Influence of Different Systems of Cultivation. By P. P. 
Dj^h^raih (Annales Agronomiqnes, 1882, 321—356).—It is evident 
that in a perfect system of culture, the land which has received 
manures and yielded crops should in the end be as rich as before in 
reproductive qualities, or even richer; taking the nitrogen present for 
example, the sum of that originally contained in the soil, together 
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mth tLe quantity fnmislied by manures, should be equal to the 
nitrogen left in the soil together with that abstracted by crops. In 
practice, however, this is not the case, and a loss of nitrogen, repre¬ 
sented by the difference of the above quantities, always takes place; to 
ascertain this loss under varying circumstances, and how to reduce it 
to a minimum, was the object of this investigation. 

Three series of four plots of land each received from 1875-77 large 
quantities of manures, viz., stable dung, sodium nitrate, and ammo¬ 
nium sulphate; -from 1878 to 1881 different crops were raised without 
the addition of fresh manures, samples of soil and crops being taken 
and analysed at various stages. One series was left without manure 
the whole time. 

Four plots were planted exclusively with maize: in 1875 the soil 
was found to contain 2*04 grams nitrogen per kilogram; the quantity 
of nitrogen was again determined in 1878 and 1881, and found to be 
as follows:— 

Sodium Ammonium 

Stable dung. nitrate. sulphate. Unmanurod. 


1878. 2-01 1*79 1-88 1*G7 

1881 . 1-68 1*45 1*62 1*45 


It appears, therefore, that from 1875—1878 the soil was losing 
nitrogen the whole time, although large quantities were being fur¬ 
nished by the manure, while it underwent still greater absolute loss in 
the four following years, that plot indeed which had been manured 
with sodium nitrate hecoming as poor as the unmanured soil. A 
calculation was made to ascertain the actual loss of nitrogen incurred 
between 1875—1878, taking into consideration that furnished by tbe 
manure, and extracted by the crops ,* and the result showed that the 
plot manured with stable dung was the best, the losses in the other 
cases being greater than the quantities supplied by the manure. By 
subtracting the nitrogen contained in the crops of the unmannred 
plot from that of the crops of each of the three other plots, the 
amount of nitrogen supplied by the manure was roughly obtained. 
The percentage utilised in the case of the stable dung was 13’5, whilst 
in sodium nitrate 7*7, and in ammonium sulphate only 0*5 per cent, 
of the nitrogen liad been utilised. 

From 1878—1881 the losses of nitrogen, although still great, were 
not nearly so large as in the three preceding years, the annual loss 
being only about half; in some cases, however, it was still greater 
than the amount of nitrogen in the crops, especially in the case of 
sodium nitrate. 

Another series of four plots was sown from 1875—1879 with pota¬ 
toes, and in 1880 and 1881 with com, the same conditions with 
respect to manure being observed as before; tlje quantities of nitrogen 
per kilogram of soil are shown below:— 

Sodium Ammonium 

Stable dung. nitrate. sulphate. Unmanured. 


1878. 2*08 1*78 1*74 1'74 

1881...... F69 1*67 1*54 1*69 
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Whilst the soil maimred with stable daiig contained in 1878 more 
nitrogen than at the commencement of the experiments, all the others 
had become impoverished, especially in the case of the soil treated with 
ammonium sulphate. The absolute loss of nitrogen calculated as 
before, from 1876—1877, proves also to be greatest in this case, and 
is more than double the quantity furnished by the manure. In all 
cases the crops contained less than one>third of the nitrogen afforded 
by the manures, and the percentage of utilised nitrogen was found to 
be in stable dung 7*5, sodium nitrate 6*3, and ammonium sulphate 
1*6 per cent. only. The worst crops were also obtained with the last, 
and the best with the first of these manures, both before and after 
1877, The annual loss of nitrogen was greater in the case of the soil 
manured with stable dung, after the manuring had ceased, than before, 
but the reverse happened with the other three plots. The amount of 
nitrogen extracted by the potatoes was much less than by the maize 
crops. 

The next series of plots was grown with beetroot from 1876—1877, 
with maize in 1878, and with hay in the two following years. Loss of 
nitrogen was observed as in the previous cases in the first four years, 
the soil being impoverished to a far greater degree than was the case 
either with potatoes or maize, the final percen^ge of nitrogen in the 
soil in 1879 being much less than before, and varying very little in the 
manured plots. In the next three years, crops of hay were raised 
containing considerable quantities of nitrogen, but at the end of the 
time all the soils were found to have gained appreciable amounts of it, 
instead of undergoing loss as in all the former instances. That this 
gain was not confined to the upper strata of the soil was shown by 
several analyses of samples taken from below at varying depths. 

Further experiments showed that a loss of nitrogen in a soil was 
accompanied by a corresponding, althongh much greater, loss of 
carbon; whereas, when the quantity of nitrogen increased, no decrease 
in the carbon took place. 

The ameliorating effect of allowing land to grow crops of hay occa¬ 
sionally has long been known to agriculturists, and meadow lands 
often contain very large quantities of combined nitrogen. The cause 
of the loss of the latter in cultivated soils is probably due to the 
greater surface exposure produced through ploughing and breaking 
up the soil, and consequent oxidation of the organic compounds, the 
nitrogen being probably converted into nitrate and washed away with 
the drainage-water. J. K. 0, 

Analysis of a new Guano from Australia. By A. B, Gbitoths 
{Ohm,* 46, 260). 

“Nitrogenous matter Phosphi* Salts of 

and ammonia salts. acid. Lime. alkalis. Sand. Water. 

46*721 15*021 16*999 1*421 2714 15*918 

1. W. P. 

Utilisation in Agriculture of the Slag from the Basic 
Dephosphorising Process, (Ohem. Centr* [3], 13, 668—669; 
comp, this vol,, 133).—A slag of the following composition— 

2 c 2 
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AI2O3 

SiOs. 00,. S. P,06. PejO^. MnjOg. CaO. and sand. 

Percentage.. 6 20 l'?2 0*56 19*33 9 74 9 50 47*60 2*68 

iiad 10*94 per cent, of its phosphoi'ic, tliat is 56*6 per cent, of tlie total 
pliosptioric acid, soluble in ammonium citrate, and therefore in a form 
easily assimilated by plants. 

After treatment with sulphuric acid —(1.) 1000 grams slag with 700 
grams 66 per cent, sulphuric acid; the dried mass contained 12*13 per 
cent, phosphoric acid, of ■which 1*15 per cent, was soluble in water, 
9*35 in ammonium citrate, and 1*63 in hydrochloric acid. (2.) 1000 
grams slag with 1000 grams 66 per cent sulphuric acid ; superphos¬ 
phate contained 8*07 per cent, phosphoiic acid, of which 4*61 per cent, 
was soluble in water, 2*75 in ammonium citrate, and 0*71 in hydro¬ 
chloric acid; after 'the lapse of three months matters had altered, 
evidently on account of the iron present, and the quantity soluble in 
water was now only 0*63 per cent., against 6 56 per cent, in ammonium 
citrate and 0*88 per cent, in hydrochloric acid. It will thus be seen 
that conversion with sulphuric acid is not profitable, but a^s more 
than half of the phosphoric acid is soluble in the soil-fluids containing 
carbonic anhydride, and hence is rendered available to plant-roots; the 
slag can be used directly as manure. There is an objection to this 
application, however, namely, the deleterious effect on plants of the 
lower oxides of iron and manganeso, and of the hydrogen solphide 
resulting from reduction of the sulphur-compounds; this gives 
rise to the suggestion that the slag should be applied early in the 
autumn only to those fields which are not going to be tilled until the 
spring, so that the objectionable substances may become harmless by 
oxidation during the winter. Moreover, it is advisable to strew tho 
slag on the straw in the stable, or to place it in layers between tho 
manure on removing it from the stable; in this way the oxidation of 
the noxious compounds goes on spontaneously, and at tho same time 
the carbonic anhydride foimed by the decomposition of the manure 
renders some more of the phosphoric acid available. D. A. L. 


Analytical Chemistry, 


Miorochemical Reaction Methods. By A. ThCHircH (Arch. 
Pharm, [3], 20,801—812).—The author describes the gi'cat advantages 
of the microscope in technical chemistry, especially in the examina¬ 
tion of foods, and expresses regret that many chemists consider thoir 
laboratories complete without such an instrument: he enumerates many 
examples of its usefulness such as starches, textile materials, &c.; even 
in the dofiiain of pure chemistry, its application is necessary in the 
hsematin reaction for the detection of blood-stains, tho composition of 
urinary deposits, the search for strychnine, atropine, <fco. 

These advantages led to its more extensive employment in pure 
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c'hGmi=;try, and tbe name of microclicmistrj was given to it by 
Doboreiner. The author thinks that microchomistry must always bo 
distinguished by a scries of colour reactions, that in the same manner 
as the changes of colour, <&c., in experiments on the largo scale are 
examined in the test tube, so must they bo similarly observed on the 
slide of the microscope. The actual process is simple. The objects to 
be examined must be either in thin sections, fine powder, or as fibres; 
a drop of the reagent is placed on a slide and allowed to flow slowly 
towards the object, the operator observing through the instrument: 
many physical as well as chemical changes may be thus detected; 
expansion or contraction, refractive changes, commencement of colo¬ 
ration, evolution of gas babbles, solution, &c. The iodine starch 
reaction of Stromeyer was the first to bo employed with the micro¬ 
scope ; from it is learned the topography and division of starch in 
plants, the way it is stored up, and the process of its conversion; this 
reaction has also taught tho difleronco between pure cclluloso and 
woody fibre and the nature of intercellular substance. The reactions 
with zinc chloride and iodine, and with sulphuric acid and iodine, ai'o 
also striking instances of tho value of microchomistry, aflording an 
easy method of distinguishing vegetable from animal fibres, tho first 
colouring pure cellulose violet, and the second dissolving it with an 
intensely blue colour, tho lignin encrusting the fibres having been 
previously removed by maceration in nitric acid, alkalis, or ychultze’s 
maceration fluid. Thus sulphuric acid and iodine stain cork dark- 
yellow, thereby affording a trustworthy test for all membranes or 
sections containing suberin. The solubility of pure cellulose in 
“cuoxam” discovered by Seb weitzer is also credited to microobomistry: 
tho reagent may bo prepared by digesting copper turnings in concen¬ 
trated ammonia, or by decomposing a concentrated solution of copper 
sulphate with ammouia until the precipitated hydroxide is redissoived. 

The maceration process of Schultze is a ^aluablo aid to opera¬ 
tions in microchomistry; the subsi.anco is treated with nitric acid and 
potiissium chlorate cither in tho cold, or in cases o£ obstinate samples, 
is boiled foi‘ a short time, when tho colls are isolated by tho solution of 
the intomediato lameilm. Amonght tho iiistanoes given of its utility in 
food analysis is the separation of those peculiar colls of radiating 
branchial form which exist in the toa loaf, and are not found in other 
leaves used for its adulteration (they arc, however, found in some of 
the camellia family). 

This treatment has also tho advantage of dissolving the coloured 
incrustations of cinnamon, roasted coffee, &o., and leaving the sub^. 
stances ready for further examination. Potash plays an impoi^tanfc 
part in microchenoistry, as it renders many objects transparent which 
are not made so by other reagents; it was by successive treatment 
with potash solution, acetic acid, and iodine that Bohm was able to 
perceive in chlorophyll the small particles of starch which had hitherto 
escaped observation. The most striking success in the science is that 
of Sachs with Trommer’s sugar-tost which, with slight modifications, 
enables the microscopist to identify, and even estimate quantitatively, 
cane- and grape-sugar, dextrin, gums, and albuminous substances in 
single cells. 
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The author alludes to the tinctorial methods -which are emplojed in 
the examination of microbes, but which do not come under the strict 
domain of chemistry; he urges more extensive use of tho microscope, 
together with the micropolariscope and. spectroscope, and the study of 
botany and physics among chemists. J. F. 

An Instrument for Correcting Gaseous Volume. By A. 
VBRN02 T BjlECOTJRT (Proc. Eoy, Sqc., 34, 166—167).—The author has 
devised an instrument to facilitate the correction of the observed 
volume of a gas, measured at any common temperature and pres¬ 
sure, to the Wume the gas would occupy under standard condi¬ 
tions, and thus to dispense with corrections for readings of ther¬ 
mometer, barometer, and tension of aqueous vapour. The instrument 
consists of two small glass tubes side by side; the one is open above 
and drawn out, the other terminates in a bulb whose capacity is about 
four and a half times that of the tube. These tubes are fixed to an 
upright on which a scale is drawn; they are connected below with a 
small cylinder containing mercury, closed above by a leather cap, 
which can be pressed down by a button attached to a screw. The 
bulb and a portion of the stem are charged with a drop of water, and 
then with a quantity of moist air, which occupies 3^ c.o. under 
standard conditions; the stem below this level, which is taken as 1000, 
being filled with mercury. To use the instrument, the pressure of the 
screw on the mercury is increased or relaxed until the level of tho 
mercury is the same in both tubes; the reading of this level on the 
scale represents the volume occupied at the actual atmospheric pres¬ 
sure and temperature by a mass of moist air, which, under standard 
conditions occupies a volume 1000, Any volume of gas under the 
same conditions may be corrected to its true volume under standard 
conditions by multiplying by 1000, and dividing by the number read 
on the scale of the instrument. The author proposes to name tho 
instrument an aeTOtthomefer. Y. JH. V. 

Improvements of Gas Analysis Apparatus. By J. Gisppiiut 
(Bar., 16, 2403—2410).—The author at the outset draws attention to 
the length of time required, and the numerous readings of barometer 
and thermometer and corrections for tension of aqueous vapour neces¬ 
sary for a gas analysis by Bunsen’s apparatus. To avoid these dilli- 
culties and to reduce the number of readings to two, tho author has 
devised a form of apparatus consisting essentially of a suspended 
eudiometer and barometer tube, enclosed in a water jacket. The 
vacuum of the barometer is moistened with a drop of water, by which 
the correction for tension of aqueous vapour is dispensed with; the 
barometer is not provided with a scale, for alterations of exteznal pres¬ 
sure affect the mercury level of the barometer and eudiometer equally, 
and it is thus only necessary to read, by some external scale, the differ¬ 
ence of these levels. A minute description of the apparatus, which 
does not jfresent any further novelties, cannot he rendered intelligible 
without ^e accompanying diagrams. V. H. V. 

EstimatdoB of Organic Nitrogen as recommended by Ruflae 
and Tamm-Gnyard. By 0. Aenolu (Arc/t, Fkirm. [3], 20, 924 
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—927).—The author finds neither of these two methods (of which the 
first is to be found in the Ghem, 8oc» Trans., 1881, 87, and the 
other in Abstr., 1882, 773) to be satisfactory; he quotes analyses 
showing the great differences which may exist between the true per¬ 
centages of nitrogen, and that as found by either of these methods. The 
best results he has ever obtained were when employing both methods 
combined, burning the substance with a mixture of equal parts of 
anhydrous sodium acetate, sodium thiosulphate, and soda-lime. For 
details, see Bepert. Anal. Ghem., 1882, 21. E. W. P. 

Estimation of the Halogens in Carbon-compounds. By E. 

Muldeb and H. J, Hamburger (Ebg. Trav. GMm.^ 1, 156).—The 
authors recommend the method of ignition with pure lime, prepared 
by igniting precipitated calcium carbonate in a current of pure 
hydrogen. They observe however that in some oases this method does 
not yield exact results; thus an analysis of benzene hoxchloride made 
by it yielded in four experiments 5/ 4, 58*2, 58*6, and 58*4 per cent, 
chlorine, whereas the calculated quantity is 73*2; but by using a 
mixture of lime and potassium nitrate, the percentage of chlorine 
obtained was 73*0. H. W. 

Analysis of Silicates. By W. Kmv {Ohm. Oonb\ [3], 13, 637— 
639).—The method is as follows;—2 grams of the finely powdered 
mineral are fused with 10 grams of sodium carbonate; when cold the 
mass is dissolved in water at the ordinary temperature, which opera¬ 
tion lasts 48 hours; a sufficient quantity of pure ammonium chloride 
solution is now added to decompose the dissolved mass, and the whole 
is evaporated to dryness. It is now gently boiled with water, which 
dissolves maiiganous chloride and phosphate, lime, and manganese, 
whilst the silica and undooomposed silicates of the sesquioxides 
remain undiasolved, and are filtered off. The filtrate is made alkaline 
with ammonia, oxidised with chlorine-water, and after digesting 4 to 
6 hours at 50—60® on a waier-bath, tho precipitated manganic oxide 
and phosphate arc collocted on a filter. Tho filtrate is made up to 
200 C.O., and the calcium and manganese are determined in it in the 
usual way. Tho silica and ses<iuioxid8 silicates arc treated with hydro¬ 
chloric acid, evaporated to dryness, taken up with strong hydrochloric 
acid, and the silica is collected on the same filter as the manganese preci¬ 
pitate; this dissolves the manganese, and tho filtrate is again treated 
with ammonia, chlorine-water, &o., to obtain the manganese, iron, and 
alnmina. Tho iron is estimated in a separate portion by titration with 
permanganate. The advantages claimed for this process are: 1, that 
the evaporation with ammonium chloride at a temperature 80—90®, 
can be conducted without the least loss by spirting; 2, that tho 
calcium and magnesium are removed before the precipitation of tho 
iron, manganese, and aluminium, thus preventing those precipitates 
being contaminated by those substances. As yet only silicates contain¬ 
ing small quantities of calcium and magnesium have been examined. 

To recognise and even estimate the fluorine present, the author 
recommends the following method. The finely powdered mineral is 
warmed at 50—00® 0. with concentrated sulphuric aoid^ the gas 
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evolved being driven over, by means of dry air, into a glass cylinder 
partially filled witb a colourless solution of aniline in equal parls of 
alcohol and ether. If fluorine is present, aniline silicofiuorido is pre¬ 
cipitated. This can be decomposed with soda, and the soda silico- 
fluoride tested. The quantity of fluorine present can bo calculated 
from the ash of the aniline salt. D. A. L. 

Estimation of Phosphoric Acid and of Manganese. By K. 

Broockmann (Zeits. Anal OJiem., 21, 651-~552) .—Instead of igniting 
the ammonium magnesium phosphate precipitate with the filter, 
the author dissolves it in dilute nitric acid, evaporates the solution, 
and ignites the residue. 0. H. 

Volumetric Estimation of Phosphoric Acid. By Kratschmei^ 
aud SztankovInsky (Zeits. Aoiah 0h&ni.,21, 523—530).—Silver nitrate 
precipitates the whole of the phosphoric acid from neutral or slightly 
acetic acid solutions of the alkaline phosphates. If silver nitrate is 
added to nitric acid solutions of the earthy phosphates, and the solu¬ 
tion then exactly neutralised with ammonia, the whole of the phos¬ 
phoric acid is precipitated as silver salt. The authors found their 
method on this reaction, proceeding as follows:—In a measuring-flask 
excess of standard silver solution is added to the acid phosphate 
solution to be examined; ammonia is then added to neutralisation; the 
fluid is heated to boiling ; the precipitate allowed to settle; and the 
excess of silver in the clear filtrate is estimated preferably by Volhard’s 
thiocyanate method. 0. H. 

Behaviour of Alkaline Phosphates to Various Indicators. 
By G. Tobias (Ber., 16,2-1152—2456).—Berthelotaud Louguinino, using 
litmus as the indicator, have shown that the ratio l*r)NaOH : JLI^POi 
corresponds to the point of neutralisation; this result is oonfinued by 
the isolation of sodium and thallium salts, containing this proportion 
of alkali to acid which are neutral to litmus. Shlickum, using cochi¬ 
neal, and Joly, using “ helianthin,” estimated that one equivalent of 
alkali requires one equivalent of acid. The author has furiJicr examined 
these results with the use of litmus, phenolphthalein, and cooliinoal 
as indicators. In tlie case of litmus and pheuolphthalom, the ratio 
2EOH (or 2NaOH or 2 NH 3 ) •* H 3 PO 4 corresponds with the point of 
neutralisation, but in the case of cochineal the ratio, NaOH 
(or NHa) : H 3 PO 4 obtains. It is well known that disodium hydrogen 
phosphate, in concentrated solution, takes up a further proportion of 
alkali, and thus functions as an acid salt, but this fact cannot be 
recognised by a suitable indicator. If a red alkaline solution of phenol- 
phthaiein be added to disodium hydrogen phosphate melted in its 
water of crystallisation, the red colour disappears, but immediately 
reappears when the salt is solidified, which shows that the reerysiallisa- 
tion efleots a dissooiatioil into the hydrogen salt and free alkali. The 
author draws attention to the uncertainty accompanying tho use of 
these several indicators* V. H* V* 
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Testing of Silver Nitrate. (Oh&in, Gentr. [3], 13, 666.)—The silver 
salt is dissolved in the smallest possible quantity of water and filtered, 
hydrofluosilioic acid is then added drop by drop ; a precipitate indicates 
the presence of alkalis; if the solution remains clear it is mixed with 
an equal volume of alcohol; a precipitate shows than an alkali is 
present in small quantity. To test for nitrous acid or nitrites, the 
liquid is evaporated down and treated with a solution of 1 part 
magnesia (?) in 100 parts acetic acid ; a change of colour from 
violet to yellow shows the presence of these substances. Free mineral 
acids bring about a similar change, but in this case the colour returns 
on diluting with water. D. A. L. 

Estimation of Titanic Acid in Presence of Iron. By E. 
WiEGAND {Zeits. Aval* Ghent., 21, 510—516).—Pisani has pi’oposod 
(Gompt, revd., 59,289) a method for the volumetric estimation of titanic 
acid, founded on its reduction in acid solution by means of zinc, and 
the oxidation of the titanic oxide formed with, potassium i)crmanga- 
nate. As the titanium is oxidised bofoi’e any ferrous salts present arc 
a^ected, the end point of the reaction can be ascorfainod by means of 
a thiocyanate. The author has carefully examined Pisani’s method, 
and concludes that it is not capable of giving trustworthy results. 

0. H. 

Detection and Estimation of Titanium. By A. Welleb 
(B er., 15, 2592—2599).—Titanium may bo detected by the coloration 
which is produced by a neutral solution of hydrogen peroxide. 1 mgram. 
of titanic acid dissolved in 1 o.c. strong sulphuric acid gives an orange 
colour, and OT mg. gives a bright yellow colour with a few drops 
of hydrogen peroxide. This test cannot be applied in presence of 
vanadic, molybdic, or chromic acid. Titanic acid can bo accurately 
estimated by means of a colorimetric process based on this reaction. 
A normal titanium solution is prepared by dissolving pure potassium 
titanofiuoriilo in sulphuiuc acid, and diluting with water. The 
colorimetric dotermiuatiou is earned on in two similar four-sided 
bottles of 125 co. capacity. Two sides of the vchsoI arc cut painillol, 
the other two sides are blackened. Light from a narrow slit is allowed 
to pass through each of tho flasks and fall on a sheet of pa})or. 

W. C. W. 

Detection of Arsenic Microscopically. By H. Hageb (OT/m. 
Ccw/r. [3], 13, 600—691).—This method is founded on tho fact that 
arsenic and arsenious acids are reduced by oxalic acid or ammonium 
oxalate. Sulphuric acid can be tested % simply boiling with pure 
oxalic acid ; the pure acid remains colourless; if it contains aa^senio it 
turns brown. Dilute acetic acid or vinegar is tested by adding a few 
drops of glycerol to 3 or 4 c.c. vinegar or 2 o.c. dilute acetic acid, and 
about 1’5 o.c. ammonia, and shaking well; to this mixture 8 drops of 
concentrated solution of oxalic acid or 12 dinps of ammonium oxalato 
solution, are added. Concentrated acetic or hydrochloric acid is 
tested by mixing 1*6 o.c. of the acid, 3 drops glyoei’ol, 0*25 gram 
oxalic acid, and a few drops of ammonia (to excess in ease of acetic 
acid). Tho test mixture for phosphoric acid is 2 o.c, of the acid, 
3 drops glycerol, 0*25 gram oxalic acid, 6 drops strong potash, ammonia, 
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and then an equal bulk of water. To test sulphur for arsenic, an am¬ 
monia extract is made, and 2 c.c. of this are mixed with an equal 
quantity of acetic acid, 4 or 5 drops glycerol, 25 drops of strong 
ammonium oxalate solution, or 20 drops saturated oxalic acid. A 
drop or so of any of these solutions is put on an object-glass, heated 
over a spirit-lamp, until visible vapour ceases to come off, or until the 
glycerol has disappeared, and is then examined with a power of about 
100 diameters. Brown or black or grey amorphous or crystalline 
specks or rings are evidences of arsenic. Should there be doubt, it is 
advisable to reheat the glass and examine again. By this means 
0*00001 of arsenic can be detected. D. A. L. 

Examination of Bismuth Subnitrate. By W, Lcnz (Arch. 
Fharm. [3], 20, 577—578).—The tests for this compound, provided 
in the German Pharmacopeia, are boiling with acetic acid, precipitation 
of the solution with sulphuretted hydrogen water, and dilution of the 
filtrate with water *, any residue that may be loft is regarded as lime or 
magnesia. The author, in an examination of the commercial salt, 
found the residue to consist of potash, and it was quite free from 
either lime or magnesia. He was unable to make a quantitative 
estimation, owing to the smallness of the sample; but as the other 
properties of the substance fulfilled tbe requirements of the Pharma¬ 
copeia, he does not think there was intentional adulteration. He 
thinks that in the original preparation of the salt, potash was sub¬ 
stituted for ammonia for reasons of convenience; he recommends 
pharmacists to bear the substitution in mind. J. F. 

New Form of Apparatus for Estimating Ammonia in Potable 
Waters, By 0. R. Ticuborne (Ghem. News, 46, 247—248).—To 
prevent the weak solution of ammonia which distils over during the 
estimation of this gas iu potable waters, becoming stronger by reason 
of ammonia in tbe air of the laboratory, the receiver shoukl bo con¬ 
nected with two bulb-tubes, similar to Liebig’s potash bulbs, but with 
two pear-shaped bulbs on each side to prevent regurgitation of the 
fluid, and three absorption bulbs at the bottom; the centre bulb of 
these three is provided with a glass tap, for filling and emptying the 
apparatus. The bulb farthest from the receiver prevents the admission 
of any laboratory air to the second set of bulbs, which in its turn 
retains any ammonia which might escape from the receiver. 

E. W. P. 

Determination of Sulphur in Coal-gas. By 0, Knublauoh 
(Per., 15, 2397—2403)—The principle of the author’s method con¬ 
sists in passing a mixture of 4—5 parts of air with 1 part of coal-gas 
over heated platinised asbestos, and absorbing the sulphuric and sul¬ 
phurous acid in a dilute solution of potassium carbonate (10 grams in 
1 litre). The liquid in the absorption tubes is oxidised by dilute 
potassium permanganate, and the excess removed by the addition of 
oxalic acid; the whole is then precipitated by barium chloride. 
About 20 litres of gas, the'burning of which lasts from 50—60 minutes, 
are used for a determination. To show the accuracy of the process, 
the details of several analyses are given in the paper. V. H. V. 
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Sulphur in Coal. By T. M. Brown (Dingl. polyt X, 243,154). 
—With a view of investigating the sulphur compounds contained in 
coal, the author used hydrochloric acid mixed with bromine, in order 
to determine the amount of sulphur present as metallic sulphide; the 
sulphur volatilised on burning this residue in a current of oxygen was 
absorbed in a solution of potassium permanganate, and estimated; 
finally the sulphur remaining in the ash was determined. Among 
others the following coal analyses were made:— 



A. 

B. 

Water. 

. 075 

8-48 

Yolatile constituents. 

. 15-35 

25-25 

Coke free from ash. 

. 6C-10 

66-63 

Ash. 

. 17-80 

4-64 


The ash contained— 


SiOs. 


CaO. 

MgO. 

SOj. 

47-74 

34-17 

7-61 

0-98 

5-30 

28-89 

65-92 

2-49 

0-57 

2-02 


The sulphur determinations in the samples of coal and the coko 
obtained gave the following results:— 



1 

i 

k 

r s 

.S.9 

S s 

'^*55 

1>S o 

In the ash. 

Total. 

By burning the 
coal direct in 
oxygen. 

1 

o 

5 

3 

By fusing -with 
soda and potas¬ 
sium nitrate. 

. rcoal .... 

1-660 

0-610 

0-040 

2*340 

1-983 1 

0*203 1 

2*186 

1-940 

1 Coko.... 

1-073 

0-747 

0*005 


1 -287 

0-477 1 

1 -764 


^ rCoal .... 

0-011 

0-450 

0-031 

0*522 

0-431 

0-058 ! 

0-489 

0-474 

•^‘tCoko.,.. 

0-034 

0-406 

0 -000 

0-500 

0-420 

0*087 

0-516 

0-495 


A largo portion of the sulphur is ihoreforo present in organic combi¬ 
nation. D. B. 


Plashing Point of Petroleum. By J, T. Stoppard (Per., 16, 
2555—2557).—The author suggests the use of the following simpli¬ 
fied modification of Liebermann’s apparatus (Abstr., 1882, 132G) 
for determining the flashing point of petroleum. A glass cylinder 
10 cm. high and 2—3 cm. wide, is fitted at the lower end with a per¬ 
forated cork, through which is passed a glass tube drawn ont to a point. 
The cylinder, filled to about one-third of its height with the oil to be 
tested, is placed in a suitable water or oil-bath, care being taken that 
the oil in the apparatus and the liquid in the bath shall be ncarly 
at the same level. A current of air is forced through the diawn out 
tube with sufficient rapidity to produce a fo*am half a centimeter deep. 
The temperature of the bath when the mixture of pciroloum vapour 
and air ignites is noted. W, 0. W* 
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Detection of Sulphurous Acid in Wine. By L. Liebiiiiimann 
(Ber., 15, 2553—2555).—The author points out that the distillate 
from a wine may contain ammonia and other volatile bases, in whicii 
case the carbonic, formic, and acetic acids in the distillate would be 
precipitated on the ad^tion of silver nitrate. Hence Wartha's 
method (Ber., 15, 1395) for detecting sulphurous acid in wines is 
untrustworthy. W. C. W. 

Estimation of Fixed Organic Acids in Wine. By 0. Schmitt 
and 0. Hibpe {Zeits.A^iaL Gkem., 21, 534—541).—The authors operate 
as follows :—To 200 c.c. of wine, evaporated to about one-half, basic 
lead acetate is added until the reaction is alkaline. The precipitate is 
washed with cold water, decomposed with sulphuretted hydrogen, and 
the solution of the acids thus obtained is concentrated until about 
50 c.c. are left; this is exactly neutralised with potassium hydroxide, and 
further concentrated. An excess of a satumted calcium acetate solu¬ 
tion is then added, and after 4—6 hours the precipitate is separated, 
washed until the huid amounts to 100 c.c., ignited, and the alkalinity 
titrated with standard hydrochloric acid. From the volume of normal 
acid used, the amount of tartaric acid is calculated, and 0’028l) gram 
is added as a correction for the solubility of the calcium tartrate. 

The filtrate from the calcium precipitate is again concentrated to 
20—30 C.C., and 60—90 c.c. of 96 per cent, alcohol is added. The 
precipitate of calcium malate, succinate (tartrate), and sulphate is 
collected, dried at 100°, and weighed. It is then dissolved in the 
minimum quantity of hot dilute hydrochloric acid, the solution ren¬ 
dered slightly alkaline with potassium carbonate, and the precipitated 
calcium carbonate separated by filtration. After neufralisation with 
acetic acid, the filtrate is concentrated to a very small bulk, and pre¬ 
cipitated hot with bai’ium chloride, the precipitate consisting of barium 
sulphate and succinate. From it the barium succinate is extracted with 
dilute hydrochloric acid, the barium estimated as sulphate, and from 
the weight of the latter the amount of succinic acid is calculated, 
233 BaSOa, con*esponding to 118 of CaHgO^. Tho weights of the 
sulphuric, succinic, and tartaric acids (0*0286 gram tax'taric acid), 
calculated into the cori’esponding calcium salts, are subtracted from 
the total weight of the lime pi’ccipitate, the difference being calcium 
malate, 172 parts of which correspond to 134 of malic acid. 

0. H. 

Detection of RosanUine Hydrochloride in Wine by Means of 
Stearin, By 0. H. Wolff (Ghem, Gentr.^ [3], 13, 670).—Tho wine 
to he tested is warmed, and then shaken with a piece of stearin, which 
becomes dyed the characteristic colour, if rosaniliue hydrochloride be 
present; natural wine colour only discolours the stearin, Sodium 
rosaniiinesnlphonate, which is more frequently used than the rosani* 
line hydrochloride for colouring wines, both because the colour is more 
stable and more like win© colour, only dyes stearin blue-violet; in 
neutral solutions this reaction is not very sensitive. The presence of 
the rosamlinehydrochloride on the stearin maybe rendered evident by 
ti-eating it with amyl alcohol, which on warming becomes coloured red, 
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and Iby spectroscopic examination shows the rosanilino absorption 
speotrnm, even when only a very small trace of the dye-matter is 
present. D. A. L. 

Glycerol in Beer. By C. Amthob (Zdis. Anal, Chem., 21, 541— 
545).—The amount of glycerol present in pure Strassburg ales was 
found to vary from 0*05—0*3 per cent. 0. H. 

Test for Organic Acids in Phenol. By W. BAcnMEiER (Zeifs, 
Anal, Chem,^ 21, 548).—Whilst most organic acids destroy the colour 
of aqueous Brazilwood solution, phenol is without action upon it. 
The author utilises this difference for the detection of organic acids in 
phenol. 0. H. 

Rapidity of Separation of Cuprous Oxide by the Action of 
Invert-sugar on Pehling’s Solution. By E. Uhech (Ber,, 16, 
2687—2690).—In his first experiments, the author obtained very irre¬ 
gular results, which he found were duo to the varying diameters of 
the vessels in which the precipitation took place, Tho narrower the 
beaker the more rapidly docs the reduction proceed, other conditions 
being the same, hut if exactly similar glasses are employed safcisfactory 
results can be obtained. The solution of invert-sugar employed con¬ 
tained five times the quantity required for tho reduction of the copper 
solution; the temperature at which the reaction took place was IS'’. 
The results show that under such conditions tho rate of separation of 
the cuprous oxide is directly proportional to the time. When, how¬ 
ever, equivalent quantities of invert-sugar and copper solution are 
employed, the reduction takes place more slowly as the operation pro¬ 
ceeds. A. K, M, 

Detection of Benzoic and Boric Acids in Milk. By E. 
Mbissl (Zdtii. Anal, Ghem., 21, 531—533).—Eor bonzoio acid, the 
author renders 250—500 c.c. of tho milk alkaline with lime or baryta- 
solution, evaporates to about one quarter of tho original bulk, adds 
gypsum, and dries comploicly on tlio water-bath. Tho dxy mass is 
finely powdered, moistened with dilute sulphuric acid, and extracted 
with 50 per cent, alcohol, in which tho benzoic acid is readily soluble, 
whilst only traces of the fat are taken up. Tho alcolioUc solution, is 
neutralised with baryta, concentrated, and after aoidulation, shaken 
up with small quantities of ether; from this the benzoic acid crys¬ 
tallises almost pnre. 

Eor boric acid, 100 c.c. of tbe milk are incinerated, after having 
been rendered alkaline with baryta. The ash is dissolved in tho 
smallest possible quantity of strong hydrochloric acid, the solution 
evaporated to dryness; turmeric solution is then added, and a drop 
or two of dilute hydrochloric acid. On evaporation on the water-bath 
as little as 0*001 per cent, of boric acid in the milk gives a distinct 
vermilion coloration. 0. H. 

Test for Sodium Carbonate in Milk. By W. BACHMEtun 
Zeits, Anal, Oliem,^ 21,548—551).—The milk to be tested is skimmed, 
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and three separate quantities of 15 c.c. each are mixed in flat basiuFi 
with 3, 5 and 10 c o. respectively of a moderately strong solution of 
tannin, the mixture being allowed to stand in a cool place for 8—12 
hours. Pure milk remains either unaltered, or shows a pale grey colour, 
whilst in the presence of as little as O'OSper cent, of anhydrous sodium 
carbonate, a deep bluish-green colour is developed, which on the 
addition of a few drops of dilute acetic acid becomes red. The depth 
of coloration depends greatly on the proportion of tannin to soda, 
hence the use of three separate samples with different quantities of 
tannin. 0. H. 

Sulpliocarbometer. By A. and T. Gmiis (Compt re^id., 95, 967 
—969). —This apparatus was devised for the valuation of thiocar- 
bonates. It consists of two parts; a fiask of about 80 c.c. capacity 
provided with a metal collar with a screw thread, and a bulb sur¬ 
mounted by a tube graduated in tenths of a cubic centimeter. This 
bulb-tube is fitted with a metal collar and stopcock, which screws 
into the metal collar of the flask. The flask is filled with a solution 
of sodium or potassium hydrogen sulphite of 35° B.; 50 grams of the 
thiocarbonate are placed in the bulb-tube, the stopcock of the latter 
is then closed, and the two parts of the apparatus are screwed together* 
The stopcock is then opened, and the reaction between the bisulphite 
and the sulphocarbonate is retarded or accelerated by placing the 
flask in cold or hot water, as the case may require. The liberated 
carbon bisulphide rises into the upper tube, and its volume is read off. 
The number of cubic centimeters multiplied by 1*27 (the sp. gr. of 
the bisulphide) and by 2 gives the percentage amount of carbon bi¬ 
sulphide iu the thiocarbonate. 0. H. B, 

New Colour Reactions of the Alkaloids. By B. Aehtold (Arch 
Fharm, [3], 20, 561—566).—The author describes the behaviour of 
various alkaloids with certain reagents; the most distinctive arc the 
following:— 

Oontne .—One drop, when mixed with a few drops of syrupy phos¬ 
phoric acid, and the mixture evaporated in a white porcelain capsule 
over a small flame, becomes a fine green to blue-green. 

^Nicotine similarly treated gives a deep yellow to orange, the residue 
is soluble in water; the same colour. The reaction is more surely 
obtained when the mixture is heated for 5 to 10 minutes on the water- 
bath. Conine when so heated shows a clearer green. 

Aconitine ,—The well-known violet colour given by this alkaloid 
when evaporated with phosphoric acid, is obtained easily and surely 
by agitaung a few particles with syrupy phosphoric acid and warming 
10 to 15 minutes on the water-bath. 

The syrupy acid used as the reagent is obtained by dissolving the 
anhydride of the glacial acid in the officinal phosphoric acid of the 
German Pharmacopeia. 

The author suggests that the ptomacouine of Selmi should bo 
tested by this reagent. 

Portions of other alkaloids yielded characteristic reactions when 
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rubbed with a few drops of concentrated sulphuric acid and gently 
warmed; (30 to 40 per cent.) alcoholic or aqueous potash solution is 
then dropped in by means of a capillary tube with constant stirring 
until in excess. iNarcotine, morphine, and codeine give the most 
striking reactions. 

Narcotine in course of heating with the acid takes a yellow, or if 
warmed longer a violet colour. On the addition of alcoholic potash, 
it becomes a fine orange-red, which on adding water passes to yellow; 
treated with aqueous potash solution, the final reaction shows a gamboge- 
yellow, soluble, unchanged in water. 

Morphine on the addition of the alcoholic solution becomes yellowish 
to dirty red, then turns to steel-blue and sky-blue. The continued 
addition of the potash solution causes after a short time a transition 
to a fine cherry-red. Water partially dissolves the residue to a red- 
violet colour: the residue is a fine blue to blue-green, and dissolves 
with that colour on adding water. Treated with aqueous potash solu¬ 
tion it passes from red to a fine moss-green, and on fuHher addition 
of the potash solution to a dirty yellow-brown. The more strongly 
the morphine is heated with the acid, the more intense is the blue 
produced on the addition of alcoholic potash. 

Codeine gives no reaction with alcoholic potash; with tho aqueous 
solution it passes from reddish to pure green, and then to a dirty 
white; if it is heated with sulphuric acid until it begins to brown, 
it gives all the reactions of morphine, and seems to change into 
that body. 

Solanine with the alcoholic solution passes from yellow to blue or 
red-violet, particularly after standing some time; with more potash 
it becomes whitish-grey. Sulphuric acid dropped into the mixture to 
excess causes a cherry-red, which disappears on adding water. Sola- 
nine treated with the aqueous potash solution passes from yellow 
to violet, then to green, and finally dirty yellow-brown. Sulphuric acid 
added as above causes the same I'eactions, but tho process must bo 
carefully conducted. The cherry-red and its disap])eai'ance are very 
strongly characteristic of this alkaloid. The reaction is most success¬ 
ful when tho substance is dissolved in cold sulphuric acid and warmed, 
but not until tho solanine becomes brown, as in that case tho colour 
reactions do not tako place. 

Another method of examination adopted by tho author is to rub 
small portions of certain alkaloids with concentrated sulphuric acid 
on a white porcelain slab; to the mixture ho then adds a few crystals 
of sodium nitrite. Certain changes of colour occur, which again alter 
when alcoholic or aqueous potash solution employed in the previous 
experiments is added in drops, with constant stirring, until in excess, 
previous warming with the sulphuiio acid is not desirable, unless 
when specially directed. 

Atropine with sodium nitrite shows a deep yellow to orange. Alco¬ 
holic potash produces a splendid red-violet, quickly passing into pale 
rose: the more nitrite used, the deeper the colour. Aqueous potash 
does not produce a colour reaction. 

Narceme with sodium nitrite, first gives a dirty brown-groon, then 
clear blue margin, the mixture gradually passes to a fine violet, red- 
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violet, and a blood-rcd. Alcoholic potash changes this to a yellow, 
hut aqueons potash causes the violet to pass through yellow to a dirty 
brown. When the blue margin appears as above, if the mixture is 
very gently warmed, it becomes a magnificent blue-violet. 

Narcotine with sodium nitrite passes gradually through rod, brown, 
and green into a cherry-red. Alcoholic potash added changes this to 
a dirty orange; aqueous potash when dropped into the mixture after 
the sodium nitrite, shows a green spot after each drop. When it has 
been added in excess, all becomes a dirty green; when narcotino is 
warmed with sulphuric acid until yellow, or till the characteristic 
violet appears, and sodium nitrite is then added, a fine cherry-rod 
immediately makes its appearance. 

Strychnine with sodium nitrite gives a dirty yellow. Alcoholic 
potash changes it to a fine orange-red, the aqueous solution causes it 
to turn brownish-green, and finally dirty red-brown. 

Digiialine with sodium nitrite gives a brown to dirty cherry-rod 
colour, changed by alcoholic potash to a dirty yellow-grey, by aqueous 
potash to brown: the reaction with the sulphuric acid and sodium 
nitrite is peculiar to this alkaloid. 

Two or three samples of each alkaloid were obtained from different 
sources. The processes followed in the experiments require considerable 
amount of practice, and it is sometimes diflBcult to exactly specify 
the shade of colour, for example, whether one should be called 
brownish-green or greenish-brown; yet with practice the characteristic 
reactions can be very accurately produced. J. F. 

Quantitative Estimation of Cinchona Alkaloids. By H. 
Meyer (Arch. Tharm, [3], 20, 721—736, and 812—824).—The 
author criticises the methods employed by different chemists in the 
estimation of the total alkaloids present in cinchona harks, and having 
examined several, proposes certain alterations which ho behoves to bo 
improvements. Having oarriod out most carefully the processes re¬ 
commended by Prollius, Hager, Moens, and Do Vrij, repeatedly and 
on the same sample of bark, he found diffei'ences of no unimportant 
character in the results, both between experiments made by the same 
method and between different processes with each other. In the 
method proposed by Prollius, the fatty wax, always more or loss pre¬ 
sent in bark, is estimated as alkaloid. De Vrij does not oxti'aot the 
whole of the alkaloid by his method, but calculates as if the undis¬ 
solved alkaloid in each sample examined always boars the same ratio 
to the dissolved portion: this the author believes not to bo tbo case. 

The system of Moens presents difficulties in the way of filtration 
and removal of the separated alkaloid. Johnson (Fhnrm. Zeit, Buss.,, 
1880) found in three analyses of Bolivian bark by this method 2*93 
per cent., 2*67 per cent., and 3*08 per cent., whilst in the residual 
gypsum, acid fat, &c., he found 7*42 per cent,, 7*89 per cent, and 7*4 per 
cent., more than double the quantities first obtained. To avoid trouble¬ 
some washing and facilitate the process generally, the author devised 
the following method. Into a fared flask he brings 10 grams of finely 
powdered bark and 12 grams of freshly prepared calcium hydroxide 
with 180 c.c. of 90 per cent, alcohol, and boils on the water-bath for one 
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hour. When perfectly cool, the contents of the flask are made up to 
190 c.c. with 90 per cent, alcohol; it is then carefully shaken, allowed 
to settle, and 100 c.c. Altered off. The sp. gr. of the Altrate will 
average 0*84; the quantity taken represents the alkaloids contained in 
5 grams of the original hark. It is placed in a dish previously rinsed 
with alcohol; 20 c.c. of 1 per cent, diluted sulphuric acid is added; it is 
then warmed on a water-bath ; and the alcohol is evaporated with con¬ 
stant stirring. The quinovine and quinovic acid with the waxy fat 
remain suspended in the fluid, which now amounts to about 10 c.c.; after 
cooling, 10 c.c. distilled water is added, and the whole Altered into 
a separating funnel of about 150 c.c. capacity. Divsh and Alter are 
repeatedly washed with distilled water until the Alti'ate gives no pre¬ 
cipitate with picric acid: 50 c.c. of chloroform arc now added, and 
canstic soda solution to strong alkaline reaction. The liquid is well 
shaken up, and after the mixture clears, the chloroform is allowed to 
run off into a tared flask, and is removed by distillalion ; and the flask 
after being heated in an air-bath for an hour at 100®, is cooled in an 
exsiccator and weighed. This shaking up with chloroform is repeated 
as long as any weighable residue is found. Three operations arc 
generally sufAcient. The sample of tho same bark which treated by 
Moens’ method gave 4‘9 per cent, alkaloid yielded in this way 5*4 per 
cent. 

The author then proceeds to examine the methods of Hiclbig and 
Bykraan; the chief feature of botli is maceration of the bark for 24 
hours previous to the treatment with lime and alcohol. Five experi¬ 
ments were made, and their results show that maceration in acid does 
not exert any influence on tho yield of alkaloid, but only tends to 
lengthen the process. The method of Prollius consists in treating 
tho finely divided bark with a mixture of alcohol, chloroform, and 
ammonia; the infusion obtained is of a wine-rod colour, the colouring 
matter is precipitated by calcium hydroxide, tho filtrate is of a wine- 
yellow tint; an aliquot part is taken and evaporated to dryness, and 
the diy matter reckoned as alkaloid. This method is defective in that 
the fat and some other alkaloids remain in tho residue. Tho author 
introduced modifications with a view to improve tho process, but 
finally condemns it as untrustworthy. 

De Yrij^s process is fully described by him in ^^Haaxmam fjjd^ 
sniff,'^ and criticised by Eykmann in tho same journal. Its distinc¬ 
tive feature is percolation of the infusion until tlie percolate gives no 
precipitate with caustic soda solution. Tho author employs picric 
acid, and tho difference is important, because tho solubility of the 
alkaloids iu water and soda-solution is far greater than in picric acid; 
and in an experiment made it was found that a percolate which yielded 
no precipitate with the soda-solution, was rendered sti*ongly opalescent 
on addition of picric acid. Two experiments made by this method on 
bark of the same kind as that previously used, and yielding 5*4 per 
cent, of alkaloid, gave only 4*6 per cent, and 4*35 per cent, by this 
method. The loss is caused apparently by the tannates of tlie cin¬ 
chona bark being precipitated in the course of the process. De Yrij’ft 
method is pronounced defective because it does not extract the 
whole of the alkaloids; the author treated residues from tho process, 
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and found in tliem appreciable quantities of nlkaloids; tlio quan¬ 
tity so left is Yariable, not bearing a fixed proportion to the quan¬ 
tity extracted, the process is also tedious, taking five days to carry out. 

Eykman’s own method is the following: A maceration fiuid is 
prepared by mixing 15 c.c. chloroform and 4 c-c. glacial acetic acid ; 
the finely powdered bark is carefully mixed with it in a tOKst tube, the 
lower end of which is drawn out to a fine point and sealed; in this 
lower end is placed a plug of lint or shredded linen; the mixture is left 
for at least ^4 hours, and then the fine point is broken ofi; the liquid 
is allowed to flow off, and then displaced with 98 per cent, olcohol; and 
the extract is quickly evaporated on the water-bath with a steady heat 
until it becomes thick. It is then, whilst warm, rubbed up with r5 c.c. 
hydrochloric acid of 10 per cent.; after cooling an equal quantity of 
water is added; the liquid filtered in a separating funnel, and the 
residue is washed. The method, owing to the small quantity of alcohol 
used, and its comparative rapidity, caused special attention to bo given 
to it; but the author condemns it as not being more trustworthy than 
De Vrij’s; he found the quantity of alcohol far too small for pei’fcct 
deplacement, and the time occupied in that part oi the process to bo 
eight hours instead of five, as stated by Eykman, besides wbicb the total 
alkaloids are not extracted; tbe comparative results will be found iu the 
accompanying table. The process of v. Hager was next examined, and 
is quickly dismissed as yielding results much too low. That of Gunning 
was the last method taken into consideration. 10 grams of powdered 
bark is mixed with a potash solution (6 grams in 12 of water) and 
kneaded to a homogeneous mass, which is left at rest for three hours, 
then mixed with 10 grams of gypsum, and dried. The dry mass is 
next extracted with amyl alcohol until no more alkaloid is taken up, and 
evaporated; the dry residue gives the alkaloid contents. This method 
is the only one which employs strong potash-solution, with a view not 
only of extracting the alkaloid from its combinations, but also, by 
partially destroying the bark itself, to obtain perfect extraction; the 
author, however, prefers his own process, and believes that tre^ai inont 
with lime and alcohol is sufficient to extract all the alkaloid present iu 
the bark. The following are some of the goneiul conclusions drawn 
by him from his investigations:—(1.) All the alkaloid passes into 
solution on boiling the finely pulverised bark with caleiuiu hydroxides 
and 90 per cent, alcohol for one hour. (2.) Previous maceration wiili 
acid or acidified alcohol is without beneficial influence. (3.) The 
separation of the alkaloid is effected more readily by agitation than by 
precipitation. (4.) The separation of quiuovic acid, quinovino, and 
the waxy fats can be done without loss by treating the alcoholic infu¬ 
sion previous to evaporation with dilute sulphuric acid in excess, and 
then cautiously evaporating with stirring. (5.) That repeated boil¬ 
ings and displacement of the lime is necessary to obtain the total 
alkaloids, (o.) That the anther’s method allows the total alkaloids io 
be obtained in 12 hours if necesvsary, or taking into account other 
laboratory work, in parts of two days. (7.) All other methods are 
incorrect, in that they do not extract *the whole of the alkaloids, 
(8.) except those of Gunning and Prollius, which yield high results in 
consequence of extracting matters which are not alkaloids. 
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The following table shows the comparative results of diiferont 
methods; the figures are the mean of several experiments, and were 
made on samples of absolntelj dry bark. 


Method. 

Oort, cinch, suceirub. 

J" avanens. 

Oort, cinch. 
Calisayoe. 

Oort, cinch, 
oflic. 



Pure alkaloid per cent. 


Hager . 

_ 

1 

3*75 

2*76 

- ■ 

ProUius, xmmodified .. . . 

ProUius, modified, without previous 

6 -as 

1 

—. 


acid maceration . 

ProHius, modified, with previous 


4-14 

3*7 

5*12 

acid maceration. . . 

— 

4,-11 

4-17 

5 51 

Be Yrij.... 

— 

4’60 

3*86 

5*85 

Eykman, chloroform, <fcc.. . . . 

— 

4 •72 

3*9 

5 *81 

G-unning, unmodified . 

8*12 

— 

— 

— 

G-unning, modified . 

— 

6 16 

— 

— 

Meyer ... 

Mejer, maceration, with 2 jper cent. 

““ 

6 4 

4*6 

6 *57 

sulpliAiric acid .! 

Meyer, macei'ation with II 2 SO 4 
containing 90 per cent, alcohol .. 
Meyer, maceration with 50 per 


5*42 

4-59 

6-67 

— 

6*38 

4-61 

0*65 

coni, alcohol ... 


5-4 

4-57 

“ 


J. h\ 


Estimation of Tannin. By A. Gawalovrki (Zelfs, Anal Ohem.^ 
21, 552—553).—Instead of igniting the precipitated copper tannato 
(Fleck-Hager’s method), and mnltiplying the resulting cupric oxide 
by 1*034, the author dries the cupric taimato precipitate, weighs, 
ignites, and subtracts tlio resnlting oxide from the total weight, the 
difference being the weight of the tannin. 0. H. 

Estimation of Tannin. By F. Simm {Dimjl ^poJjjt 246, 
133—140).—The author has abandoned tho ttise of Lowenthal’s im¬ 
proved method (/iiW., 228, 53) of estimating tannin, as ho found that 
the percentage of tannin in the same material was subject to certain 
variations. A series of experiments was therefore made, the object 
being to replace the gelatin used by Lowenthal by a substance capable 
of absorbing tannin. The method was founded on oxidation with 
potassium permanganate or calcium hypochlorite, with indigo solution 
as indicator in presence of sulphuric acid. The first substance experi¬ 
mented with was powdered skin, which Hammer and Lowenthal had 
used some time ago for extracting tannin from solutions. Although 
more satisfactory results were obtained than with gelatin, tlio 
absorption of the tannin was a slow operation, requiring often 24 
hours’ agitation or more, and oven then tannic acid was present in the 
filtrate; moreover, the difiGlculty exporionced in preparing tho skin 
rendered this method impracticable. The author then tried the gela¬ 
tinous tissue of bones. Tabular bones wore treated with dilute hydro- 
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cliloric acid, and after removing the lime salts the residue was washed 
and used for extracting tannic acid from infusions. Tho results were 
as satisfactory as those obtained with powdered skin, whilst the 
absorption of the tannin was effected more readily. Later on, when 
Miintz showed that tannin is absorbed by nitrogenous vegetable sub¬ 
stances, the author, assuming that all nitrogenous animal substances 
softening in water are capable of absorbing tannin, used born 
shavings after removing the lime salts, with equally good results. In 
the original paper, the method pursued by the author in his laboratory 
for preparing the skin powder, extracted bones, and horn shavings is 
described in detail, and numerous tannin estimations with those sub¬ 
stances are given. D. B. 

Detection of Adulterations of Flour with Rye-meal. By 

WirrMACE {Bied, Gentr.^ 1882, 790).—The method deponds on the 
difference of the microscopical appearances presented by the husk, 
gluten cells, and starch grains. 



Wheat. 

Eye. 


mcm. 

mcm. 

Thickness of husk.- 

43—50 

31—40 

Length of epidermis cells of 
husk. 

116—ICO 

136—400 

Breadth of ditto. 

20—28 

26—32 

Thickness of the cell walls .. 

5-8—6-0 

4-3—6'8 

Glandular markings on the cell 

very close and 

not so close. 

Length of the cells underlying 
the epidermis of the husk.. 

■well defined. 

114-192 

72—90 

Breadth of ditto.- 

14-17 

11—14 

Thickness of cell walls ....... 

6-8—8-7 

8-3—5-0 

Glandular markings on the cell 

very close and 

not so close, 


■well defined. 

often undefined. 

Long diameter of gluten cells. 

56—72 

40—64 

Shorter, ditto. 

32—40 

21-40 

Diameter of i^jodiametrical 
gluten cells. 

40—48 

32—36 

Diameter of starch grains... • 

28—35 

42—52 


These differences, however, are sometimes of little use, as careful 
milling removes all traces of husk, and as the difference between tlio 
starch grains and gluten cells of the two flours is so slight, no great 
reliance can he placed on their indications. However, there aix) 
always remains of the hairs which grow from the end of tlio seeds, to 
be found in flour, and by their means the presence of rye in wheat 
meal can be detected- Measurements are as follows:— 

Wheat, 
mem. 

Thickness of wall of the hairs .. • • 7 

Breadth of lumen. 1*4—2'0 

Seldom to 6*0 

To aid detection of the hairs when mixed with flour on tho micro- 


Kye. 

mcm. 

B—4i 

7 
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Rcopio slide, tlie starcli should be brought iiito solution by soda or 
potash. E, W, P. 

Creasote from Beechwood Tar. By A. Q-RArzEti (Arch. PharuK 
[3], 20, 605—610).—This substance, discovered by Beichenbach, and 
highly esteemed for its medicinal properties, is not a simple body, but 
a mixture of numerous homologous phenols—guaiacol (b. p. 200°), 
creosol (b. p. 219°), and small proportions of products boiling at about 
232°, and resembling the others in their reactions ; the proportions in 
which they exist are variable, and in great measure dependent on the 
quality of the tar employed, which in turn varies according to the 
treatment given to the timber in the wood-vinegar factories whore it 
is produced. The rough creasoto, in addition to pyrogallic dimethyl 
ether and methylpyrogallio dimethyl other examined and described by 
Hofmann, contains another substance, recently iso-lated by the author 
and named by him coornlignol. 

Tills possesses so strong and dangerously astringent properties that 
a single drop on the tongue causes bleeding; creasote must therefore 
be absolutely freed from it; its absence can bo very accurately known 
by the barium hydroxide test. 

Beecliwood tar creasote boiling between 195® and 235° is of a wine* 
yellow colour; in fiasks of large diameter it is of a deep-yellow, similar 
in appearance to a solution of potassium dichromate, and if pure 
should possess the following properties: — 

1. The addition of an equal measure of saturated solution of soda 
should leave the mixture quite clear, or at most with the yellow 
colour described, and the addition of 10 to 20 times the bulk of dis* 
tilled water should not cause any opacity; if there is opacity, it is 
caused by the presence of lime in the watei', or the pi’oscnoo of coeru- 
lignol, or some neutral oil. 

2. Its aqueous solution, when timtedwith aqueous solution*of ferric 
chloiide, should give a blue colour, I'apidly passing into brown. 

3. Erom aqueous solutions, zinc chloride should throw down a white 
precipitate, soluble in excess of the reagent. 

4. Mixed with an equal quantity of glycerol of 1*250 sp. gr., it 
should not dissolve, but after warming the mixture should take up 
50 per cent, of the glycerol, iho remainder separating clear. 

5. With an equal, or loss than equal, bulk of collodion solution, it 
should not form any gelatinous compound. 

6. With strong ammonia, after 24 hours, it ought to show an olive- 
green colour, not blue, 

7. Baryta-water with alcoholic solution of creasote, should not show 
any colour whatever, either blue or passing to red. 

8. I part of creasote is soluble in 30 parts of boiling water; on cool¬ 
ing so much of it should separate that but 1 part should remain di^.* 
solved to 80 parts of water. Water containing carbonic acid dissolven 
creasote less readily; therefore in an aqueous solution left exposed to 
the air separation takes place and the solution is troubled, 

The remainder of the paper contains information on oases in which 
creasote may be usefully employed in medicino and surgery, its effects 
and modes of application, and is not of chemical interest, J, E, 
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Properties of Chlorinated Organic Gases and Vapours. By 

Bebthblot {Ann. Ohm. Fliys. [5], 27, 227—229).—In testing for 
the presence of volatile chlorinated compounds dissolved in the blood 
or other animal fluid, by passing their vapour, mixed with air and 
steam, through red-hot tubes, and leading the resultant gases into a 
solution of silver nitrate, the possible generation of acetylene and 
hydrocyanic acid forms two serious sources of error. The author pro¬ 
poses to eliminate these by leading the gases issuing from the heated 
tube into water, and boiling this for some time. Hydrocyanic acid 
and acetylene are thus driven ofl, whilst the hydrochloric acid remains 
dissolved, and may be tested for as usual by acidifying and adding 
silver nitrate. L, T. T. 

Estimation of Haemoglobin in Blood by Optical Means. 
By E. Bbanlet Ohim. Flujs. [5], 27, 238—273).—In tho first 
part of this paper the author discusses the relative accuracy of the 
results obtained with various instruments for the above puipose. He 
lias obtained the best resolts by the combined use of the spectroscope 
and polariscope. In the instrument which he recommends—a modi¬ 
fication of those used by Trannin and Violle—the cell containing the 
substance under examination is divided horizontally, and between 
this and the spectroscope a Wollaston double refractor, and a polari¬ 
scope are introduced; the double refractor, giving two images of 
each half cell, is so aiTanged that the ordinary image of ouo half 
and the extraordinary of the other are thrown on to the prism of 
the spectroscope, so as to give spectra in juxtaposition. The part 
of the spectrum observed is that between the bands D and B. The 
substance under examination is introduced into one half coll, the 
standard of comparison into the other, a limo (or magnesia) light 
being used as the source of light. By turning the Hicols prism, the 
two spectra are brought to the same brightness, and the absorption of 
light reckoned from the angle of rotation. In this apparatus it is 
only necessary to compare a standard solution of hcsmoglobiu once for 
all with water, all estimations afterwards being made against water. 
With this apparatus, the author has made a large number of careful 
determinations. He has experimentally verified the law of absor])timi 
for a coloured liquid, Ii = laf, whore I is the intensity of the light 
incident on the slit, a is the coefiioient of expansion, and e the thick¬ 
ness of the layer of liquid; and also the law of the proportion hot ween 
the absorption and the quantity of culouiing matter dissolved in a 
given volume. The author has examined human blood in various 
pathological states, and also the blood of the ox, dog, horse, cock, and 
carp, and hfiemoglobin pi'epared from the blood of the dog and horse, 
and finds that the haemoglohin in all of them is identical. Tho 
colouring matter of blood changes very rapidly. At tomperaturos 
near the freezing point, no change takes place for three or four days, 
hut at 3 3° decomposition sets in within about 24 hours, and at higher 
temperatures within a much less time; when frozen, it does not 
change. Hemoglobin, treated with carbonic oxide, sliows no appre¬ 
ciable variation in absorptive power. The author also gives a number 
of determinatious of the haemoglobin in blood taken from persons and 
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animals in various stages of disease, &c., and points out tte patho¬ 
logical value of such determinations. L. T. T. 


Technical Chemistry. 


Cleansing of Glass Laboratory Vessels. By A. Muller {Arch, 
Pharm, [JJ], 20, 841—844).—The use of sea or river sand is injurious, 
as the sharp fragments of qnartz scratch iho surface of the glass. 
Lead shot, which is an excellent mechanical cleanser, is condemned, 
because it leaves part of its substance on the glass, which has to be 
removed by dilute nitric acid. Its use is airongly condemned for 
cleansing beer and wine bottles. Clean wood-ash is recommended for 
domestic use, as it acts both mcchauically, and chemically by its 
potash. Powdered rock-salt is also used. Por glass vessels used in 
the laboratory, the author recommends a piece of india-rubber cut 
into the form of a tongue or other convenient shape, and fastened to 
a flexible wire as a handle. When great cleanliness is required, ho 
rinses the vessels and dishes with potassium dichromato and sulphuric 
acid. The acid from the desiccators mixed with the dichromato from 
estimation of nitric acid answers the purpose. J. F. 

Preparation of Silver Bromide Gelatin-emulsion, By J. B, 
Obernbitek (Chem. Oenfr. [3J, 13, 087) —The author dissolves gelatin 
and silver nitrate together in water, Alters, and leaves the liquid to 
solidify. The jelly is cut into convenient pieces, washed (thus far opera¬ 
tions may be conducted in daylight), and then, in the dai'k, immersed 
in a solution of a bromide. After an hour or so, tbe pieoes are well 
washed. Thus prepared, the emulsion is very oifleiont for photographic 
purposes. It can be applied by molting and pouring on the plate; or 
may bo preserved any length of time after lx‘ing treated with alcohol. 

Antiseptic Properties of Carbonic Anbydride. By H. Kolbjii 
Ghent, [2], 26, 219—250).—The fact that putrefying moat has 
an alkaline reaction led to experiments on tlio olToei (A‘ exposing meat, 
in suitable vessels, to the action of the vapour from the spontaneous 
evaporation of hydrochloric, nitric, and aqueous sulphurous acids 
respectively, the result being that meat was well preserved, but at 
the same time lost its original flaronr, acquiring a taste similar to 
meat kept in vinegar. The author Was thus led to try experiments 
with carbonic anhydride. The apparatus employed consists of a 
tinned-iron cylinder*, at the top of which and outside is a channel par¬ 
tially filled with glycerol, into which the rim of the cover dips; in the 
side of the cylinder near the bottom and in the top of the cover tubes 
are soldered, which can be closed. The tube in the cylinder serves tor 
the admission of carbonic anhydride, whilst the one iii the cover is for 
the escape of the air. The meat is suspended On a tinned-iron hook, and 
a porcelain plate is put below the meat to catch whatever falls from it; 
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the cylinder is then filled with, carbonic anhydride, and the tubes 
closed. A lump oO beef, with fat alone weighing from 2 to 5 kilos., 
was experimented on at varying temperatures. After eight days, the 
meat had the same colour and odour as fresh meat; it had a slightly 
but decidedly acid reaction; the broth made from it had the same 
odour and taste as that made from fresh meat, and the cooked fiesh 
was tender and soft. After 14 days, the outside had become grey; 
the interior, however, was red and juicy, and the meat was good. 
After three weeks, the meat was as good as after 14 days, but was 
softer and required less time for cooking and making broth. After 
five weeks, the meat was not quite free from putrid flavour. Carbonic 
anhydride therefore prevents putrefaction in beef to somo extent, 
but this is not the case with mutton, veal, fish, lobster, oysters, and 
vegetables, which undergo change in carbonic anhydride after a 
short time; thus mutton, after eight days in the gas, began to bo 
tainted, 

A mixture of carbonic anhydride and carbonic oxide, such as that 
given off when oxalic acid is decomposed by sulphuric acid, acts also as 
an efficient antiseptic for beef; in fact, in this case the meat does not 
even become grey, but retains its red colour throughout. Small white 
spots of mould, however, are formed; hut the meat underneath them 
is of the same red colour as the parts unaffected. D. A. L. 


Sinidor. (Chem. Oenir, [3], 13, 576.)—This is prepared by heating 
magnesium acetate with magnesia until the mass becomes slimy, or it 
can be made less pure by adding caustic alkali to a solution of neutral 
magnesium acetate. It is a basic magnesium acetate, and it is 
proposed to use it for destroying bad odours and for disinfecting and 
preserving organic substances, D, A, L. 


Carlsbad Salts. By E. Haknack (Ghem. Genlr. [3], 13, 670—■ 
671).—The preparation of the so-called “ Sprudelsalz has been 
conducted very imperfectly, the usual preparation being, in fact, 
principally crystalline Glauber salts. This state of things is now 
being improved, and the process employed is this;—The spring waior 
is boiled, and the precipitate (iron, manganese, calcium, magncbium, 
and silica) filtered off, the filtrate is evaporated and saiuratod with 
carbonic anhydride from the spring to reconvert the carbonate into 
bicarbonates. The salts then have the following constitution, nearly 
approaching the natural proportions:— 


Sodium bicarbonate .... 
Lithium bicarbonate.... 

Sodium sulphate . 

Potassium sulphate .... 

Sodium chloride . 

Sodium fluoride. 

Sodium borate .. 

Silica .. 

Ferric oxide ...... 

A litre of the water yields 5-|- 


35*951 
0*39/ 
42*031 
3*25/ 


0*031 

0 * 01 / 


36*34 per cent. 


45*28 

18*16 

0*09 

0*07 

0*04 


>> 

»» 

99 

99 

99 


gi'ams of salts; they form a pure 
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wliite very fine powder, containing very little moisture and no water 
of crystallisation. It is very soluble in water; a beaped-up tablespoon 
(about 6J grams) dissolved in a wine bottle (litre) of water, gives 
approximately the concentration of Carlsbad-spn’ng water. 

The author recommends the following proportions for the artificial 
preparation of the salt, the other ingredients having no therapeutic 
value in his opinion. 

Sodium bisulphate 100 parts, sodium bicarbonate 80 parts, sodium 
chloride 40 parts. The German Pharmacopcnia gives 44, 36, and 
18 parts respectively of these ingredients, besides 2 parts potassium 
sulphate, 6 gi'ams of this mixture should be dissolved in 1 litre of 
water. D. A. L. 

Bauxite. By A. Ivan {Ghem. Genfr, [3], 13, 57o—576).—The 
author does not consider French bauxite superior to the Austrian. 
The former in the crude form contains 43 to 64*5 alumina, 1*5 to 40 
ferric oxide, 0*0 to 0*45 chalk (calc, carb.), 4 to 38 silica and titanic 
acid, and 11 to 16 water. 

The practical value of bauxite depends on the high amount of 
alumina in proportion to the silica; it is this which, after ignition, 
makes it hard and fire-resisting. Ignited bauxite constitutes artificial 
emery, which differs from the natural only in its containing less iron, 
which constitnent can be extracted by acids from the forinoi*, but 
not from the latter. Natural bauxite should be exposed for 3 or 6 
months to weathering influences, and should then be treated with hydro¬ 
chloric acid to remove iron. As a powder, it docs not bind readily, 
and also contracts considerably when heated to redness; to overcome 
the former defect it is mixed with some sort of cement, whilst the 
latter is remedied by mixing it with burnt bauxite powder (artificial 
emery). For the preparation of fire-resisting material it is mixed with 
fire-clay; for grindstones or millstones with clay; mixed with dolomite 
or magnesite, it forms an extremely solid and hard fire-resisting material. 
It may also be mixed with silicates, borax, lime, metallic chlorides, 
gypsum, &c. Besides the uses already mentioned, it may bo used for 
plasteiing, for roofs, for all kinds of crushing, giinding, or polishing 
stones, <&c., for tiles, fire-bricks, retorts, crucibles, and such like, and 
in several chemical industries. I). A. L. 

Calcination of Alunite. By P. Guyot (Comjpt rewrf., 95, 1001 
—1003; compare this voL, p. 250). —When powdered alunite is 
roasted, the free alumina first loses its wator and thus becomes soluble 
in acids. The alum and basic aluminium sulphates require more pro¬ 
longed heating to render them soluble in water. The best results are 
obtained with about three hours’ roasting at a temperatare of 800°. 
Under these conditions there is a minimum loss of alumina rendered 
insoluble in acids by the action of heat. 0, H. B, 

Glass, Enamels, Porcelain, Stonew?ire, and Refractory Clays, 
By G. Waobnbr (Dmgh ])ohjL J., 246, 30—37, and 84—90),— Oom^ 
position of Forcelalrb UmmeU, —In former communications (Abstr,, 
1882, 663 and 1245), the author mentioned that enamels which 
fuse at the temperature of the porcelain or Bohemian glass furnace, 
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are of a neutral character, and consist of tho silicates K 2 (ITn 2 ) 0 , 6 Si 02 , 
0 a(Ba)O, 2 SiO 2 , Mg(Fe,Mn, &c.,) 0 ,Si 02 , Al 303 , 3 Si 02 , K 2 (Na 2 ) 0 , 5 Si 0 a, 
and CaOjSiOi. This opinion has been confirmed hj the analysis of 
many enamels *which contain practically tho theoretical amount of 
SiO^ for the formation of these compounds. The relative amounts of 
these silicates are capable of much variation, the quantity of alkaline 
silicate, however, must be sufficient to completely fuse tho mixture 
into a shining transparent mass without traces of devitrification. 
Porcelain may be considered as a difficultly fusible glass, being 
rendered opaque by the presence of crystalline or non-crystallino sub¬ 
stances, such as Al 203 , 2 Si 02 , AJ^Os,38102, and Al 20 ^,Si 02 . Tho first 
refers to the Meissen, Sevres, and Parian wares, containing 23—35 per 
cent. AI 3 O 3 and 64 —77 per cent. Al 203 , 2 Si 02 ; they require a high 
temperature, and only yield glass with the greatest difficulty. The 
author calls these alumina-porcelain. The second scries, comprising 
Berlin and similar porcelains, consists of glass free from alumina 
25 per cent, 9 AbOsjSSiOo 73 per cent.; and free silica 2 pei' cent. 
It is more easily fusible than the former, and owing to the difficulty 
of separating the enamel and mass, Berlin porcelain vessels will 
resist sudden and extreme variations of temperature without cracking 
on the surface. This type the author proposes to call glass or silicate- 
porcelain. Bohemian and Japanese, as well as most of the porcelains 
of commerce, belong to the third group; they contain an excess of 
SiOa, can be burnt at lower temperatures, and may bo called silica- 
porcelain. The composition of stoneware closely resembles that of 
silica-porcelain, but the coloured varieties are different. 

In conclusion, the author tries to establish a method for determining 
the degree of refractoriness to heat shown by various earths from their 
chemical composition. As the compounds AhOsjSSiOa, Al 203 , 2 Si 02 , 
and AhOaySiOj, are only fused with difficulty, tho proportion of these 
to that of the other silicates present, gives some indication as to tho 
I'efractoiiness. D. B, 

Weather-proof Cement Work- By 0. Pusciietj (CJieni. Ovnfr. 
[3], 13, 573—574).—^An object is soaked for 24 hours in solution of 
ferrous sulphate (1 part in 3 of water), and then dried in tho 
The ferric oxide produced is chemically combined in tho cement, and 
makes it denser, harder, heavier, and weather-proof, filling up most of 
the pores, and giving it an ochx'e colour. Ornamontnl cement work is 
brushed over with the solution four times, and allowed to dry. Tho 
cement work can be rendered extremely resisting by warming and 
then coating with a hot mixture of equal parts of paraffin and paraffin 
By treating twice with a 6 per cent, soap solution, drying and 
polishing, the surface is made efficient for oil painting. Chalk 
objects and room walls treated in this manner will stand any amount 
of washing. Light ochre colour can be obtained by adding alum to 
tbe ferrous sulphate; and various shades of green by painting with 
chrom-alum. D. A. L. 

Application of Electricity in Metallurgy. By F. Ftschkr 
(JDiugl 246,27—30).—The successful application of thermo^* 
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elcciricity for tlie determinaiioji of metals suggested its use for metal¬ 
lurgical purposes. Thus, Bunsen {AnnaUn^ 82, 137 and 128, 154) 
prepared magnesium electrolytically from magnesium chloride, by tlie 
aid of his zinc-carbon elements, whilst for the preparation of magne¬ 
sium by means of sodium, Sonatadt 170, 115; 174, 439) 

recommends the use of the double salt KMgCb, the metal being sub¬ 
sequently purified by distillation in a current of hydrogen. For a 
similar purpose, Reichardt (iMd., 176, 141, and 188, 74) uses the 
mineml carnalllte, and other investigators tachydrite, the former 
being specially suitable for the electrolytic preparation of magnesium. 
The production of aluminium, according to Bunsen (ihid.^ 133, 278), 
by electroli&ing the double chloride of sodium and aluminium, melt¬ 
ing at 200®, is of great importance. The practical difficulty of sepa¬ 
rating the deposited aluminium from the saline mixture is said to be 
surmounted by properly regulating tbo temperature; it is moreover 
essential to use vessels made of lime or magnesium, where possible, as 
aluminium absorbs silicon from clay vessels, and is rendered brittle. 

D. B. 

Toughened Glass. By T. Lubisch (Ohem. Genfr, [3], 13, 687). 
—In tbis process the red hot object is dipped into a warm bath, con¬ 
sisting of water and starch, or gum, kepi at 100°, and is taken out 
again when the red glow has almost gone ; it is then allowed to cool 
in an oven, kept at a slightly lower temperature thau Ihe object. 
Any glass object can be treated by this method; and the glass can be 
cut by a diamond or ground, &c., with sand, and is quite as tough as 
glass prepared by the “ oil-process.’* D. A. h. 

Bromine Amalgamation Process. By H. Abnodd (Tikigl 
iwhjt, J., 246, 154).—The silver in combination with sulphur, 
antimony, and arsenic is converted into silver bromide by means of 
bromine. The pounded ore is boated with steam in closed pans, and 
after the addition of bromino, the action is continued for a few hours. 
The mixture is then subjected to amalgamation by the usual pan or 
vat process. Experiments made at Loadvillo gave a yield of 82 per 
cent, silver, whilst by the ordinary amalgamation process only 46 per 
cent, is obtained. This process is said to bo specially suitable for ores 
containing both silver and gold. D. B. 

Roasting of Zinc-blende and Neutralisation of the Evolved 
Gases with Calcium Sulphide Solution, By Kosmann (Ohem, 
Oentr. [3], 13, 668).—In certain blends which contain as much as 
20 per cent, of sulphur, it is not advisable to absorb tho sulphurous 
anhydride evolved in roasting by Schnabers process with zinc oxide, 
for then 25 parts of ore would require 12'| parts of zinc oxide, render¬ 
ing the process too costly. A better method is to send a spray of 
calcium sulphide solution into the gases from the furnace by means of 
steam under 5 atmospheres pressure; in this way from 50 to 58 per 
cent, of the sulphurous anhydride is absorbed. With improved 
appliances better results may be obtained. It is recommended first to 
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absorb tbe sulpbux’ous acid bj Freytag’s method by sulphuric acid, 
and then to treat with calcium sulphide. D. A. L. 

Roessler^s Method for the Separation of Gold, Silver, Lead, 
and Copper from Sulphides by Air-blast, (Ghem, Ge>ih\, [3], 13, 
543.) The sulphides are melted in a graphite crucible in a blast 
furnace; by means of a suitable arrangement of tubes air is blown on 
to the surface of the molten mass; the sulphur burns off as sul¬ 
phurous anhydride (which is converted into sulphuric acid), and a 
mixture of gold aud silver is precipitated and removed in the first place; 
by further treatment an alloy of copper and silver, or lead and silver. 
These simple alloys are treated in the usual manner for the separation 
of the metals. Complicated alloys are mixed with an excess of sulphur, 
and treated as sulphides. This process may be used for the extraction 
of lead or copper from sulphurous ores, and in fact for many purposes, 
j^last furnace is not positively necessary, any suitable arrangement 
will do. Any volatile metals or products can be collected in a cooling 
chamber, D- A. L. 

Separation of Copper from Lead by Refining in Freiberg. 
(Glieni, Gentr, [3], 13, 570—571.)—The first separation is by tho 
Pattinson process, a lead of the composition ‘‘ a ’’ yielding 5T per cent, 
of dross of the composition “ 5.” 


Ag. Pb. 

Ctu 

Bi. 

As. 

Sb. Sn. 

a .. 0'544 — 

0-940 

0-066 

0-449 

0-82 0-21 

h .. 0-17 62-40 

17-97 

— 

2-32 

0-98 0-04 

ITi and Co. 

Fe. 

Zn. S. 

0. 

Slag, &o. 

a .... 0-055 

0-027 

0-022 0-2 

_ 

__ 

5 .... 1-09 

0-43 

0-07 4-0 

1-87 

8-66 


The dross is fused with borax, by which means a regulus consisting 
of three layers is obtained, containing respectively per cent.— 



•Ag. 

Ou. 

Pb. 

ITi. 

As. 


e . 

... 0*34 

1-79 

96-50 

0-08 

0-75 


d . 

,.. — 

37-60 

25-68 

8 60 

27-0 


6 . 

... — 

47-70 

32-80 

0-25 

1-15 

17-72 


The author is of opinion that the separation of tho copper depends 
on the amount of sulphur and arsenic with which it combines, and 
not on the formation of a lead-copper alloy. D. A. L. 

Modification of the Hunt-Douglas Process for the Extrac¬ 
tion of Copper, (a/im.. Gentr,, 13, 684—086.)— By tho Huut- 
Douglas process about two-thirds of the copper is extracted as cuprous 
chloride, thereby greatly diminishing the amount of iron required for 
its precipitation, whilst the remaining third is in the state of cupric 
chloride; theoretically^ therefoie the amount of iron required to 
precipitate a given weight of copper is only two-thirds that used in 
other processes, but in practice it is much less, from the absence of 
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ferric salts; moreover, a still further saving of iron is effected by 
reducing tke cupric chloride in solution to cuprous chloride by tlie 
action of copper sulphide, and the silver can then be precipitated by 
metallic copper. The process has its drawbacks however, inasmucla 
as in treating the ore with the ferric chloride solution, ferric hydroxide 
is precipitated, which chokes the filter; moreover, before the silver can 
be precipitated, tho whole of the cupric chloride in solution must be 
reduced to cuprous chloride, which occasions much loss of time; and 
if the ore is rich in copper, the quantity of liquor in this case is 
necessarily very large, on account of the sparing solubility of cuprous 
chloride: Olaudot’s methodof precipitating tho silver with an iodide is 
not applicable, as insoluble cuprous iodide is formed. 

In order to overcome these difficulties, Sterry Hunt has modified 
his process in the following manner:—Tho copper sulphate solution 
obtained by extracting roasted pyrites or by tho treatment of copper 
ore with dilute sulphuric acid is mixed with sodium chloride in tho 
proportions of somewhat less than 1 mol. NaCl to 1 mol. CUSO4, 
sulphurous acid is now passed into tho solution, when almovst the 
whole of the copper is precipitated as cuprous chloride, the reaction 
taking place in two stages, thus:— 

2 CuS 04 + 2]SraCl = CUSO4 + CuCh + Ha^SO^; 

OUSO4 + OuOl^ -h SO4 + 2H,0 = CM + 

The excess of sulphurous acid is removed by some of the prepared 
copper solution, and after the cuprous chloride has been separated, 
the dilute sulphuric acid is used for extracting copper from suitable 
ores or from copper slags. If the ore contains zinc, nickel, or cobalt, 
these gradually accumulate in tho sulphuric acid liquor, and may bo 
recovered when this is rich enough. The cuprous chloride is washed 
and reduced by iron, or where economical reasons prohibit the use of 
ii'on, the cuprous chloride may be converted into tho oxido by boiling 
with milk of lime and then smelted. The ferrous or calcium chloride 
formed can be used instead of sodium chloride in tho trcsfitment of a 
fresh quantity of copj)er sulphate solution. Tho sulphurous acid is 
obtained by the roasting of pyrita ores. 

If the oro contains no s'llvor, it is of no moment whether tho 
sodium chloride is in such proportions as to dccorapose one-half of tho 
copper sulphate present or more; in tlio latter case excess of cupric 
chloride is formed, and on treatment with sulphurous acid, hydro¬ 
chloric acid goes into solution as well as sulphuric acid. If silver is 
present, however, this is partly dissolved by tho excess of cupric 
chloride, and is again precipitated with the cuprous chloride, causing 
the amount of silver extracted from the residue of tho ore to be less 
than it should be. 

The advantages of this modification of the process are that tho 
silver is not dissolved along with the copper, no ferric hydroxide is 
formed, the copper is purer, and the amount of iron used is consider¬ 
ably diminislxcd, less than 50 pounds of iron being required for each 
100 pounds of copper produced. The one drawback is tho largo 
quantity of sulphurous anhydride required, which is costly wlion not 
derived from the ore itself. 0. IQ. G. 
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Improvemeiits in the Manufacture of Iron. (T)ingt poIgL J., 
246, 99.)—This paper gives an outline of the improvomonts mado 
in the production of iron during tho past 20 years. D. B. 

Iron Industry. (Dingl, polyt. J., 246, 95—99, and 148—152.)— 
Referring to the preparation of puddled iron of second quality, 
Tiemann mentions that roasted spathic iron ore is not used, black 
band, mill furnace-slag, and bog-iron ore being worked very largely, 
whilst calcareous iron-stone from the oolites of Lorraine is but little 
used. The Ilseder-Hiitte produces pig-iron from the oolitic iron-ores 
occurring in great abundance in the neighbourhood of the foundry; 
it is chiefly worked into puddled iron and steel. The following is tho 
composition of the most important of these ores:—^ 



Fe. 

Mu. 

SiOj. 

AI.O 3 . 

CaO. 

MgO. PA- 

T. 

40-?8 

5-27 

10-70 

4-76 

6-09 

0-44 1-2—1-82 

II. 

43-91 

3-68 

4-87 

1-00 

8-96 

— .— 

III. 

30-80 

8-40 

3-90 

1-00 

21-61 

— — 


The iron industry of Lorraine and Luxemburg has been dcvclopod 
during the last 15 years owing to the abundant occurrence of oolitic 
calcareous iron-stones belonging to the jurassic formation. These 
ores contain 26—50 per cent, iron, 0*15—0*6 manganese, 3—22 silicic 
acid, 2—40 lime, and 0'3—0*8 phosphorus. 

Lurmann’s form of slag worked in a furnace with closed front 
194, 106, 475 ; 217, 460), and the introduction of Whitwell and 
Oowper’s apparatus 197, 315; 205, 98 j 229, 246) may ho 

regarded as novelties in the production of puddled iron. 

According to Schilling, the manufactare of spiegoloisen on a large 
scale was not commenced until the introduction of the Bessemer and 
Siemens-Martin processes. After discussing tho px'odnction of 
spiegeleisen and the progress made in working it, Schilling mentions 
that for the preparation of spiegeleisen containing a largo percontago 
of manganese (19—21 per cent.) the same process as that for ordinary 
spiegeleisen is used. The progress mado in the German manufacture 
of specular iron ^d ferromanganese is due to the improvomentH in 
the working appliances, whereby a product of uniform composition 
is obtained. Hilgenstock discusses the preparation of Bessorncr pig- 
iron for the last 17 years. The following table gives tho composition 
of German Bessemer iron from various localities and at dilTeront 
times:— 



Si. 


s. 

P. 

January, 1867. 

4-216 

6-195 

0 029 

0-097 

April, 1867. 

l*84i2 

3-450 

— 

0*124 

September, 1868 .. 

4-383 

6-115 

0*045 

0-088 

October, 1868 . 

8-689 

6-970 

0-060 

0-086 

Maieh, 1871 . 

3-800 

7-130 

— 

0-078 

April, 1871. 

2-000 

10-680 

— 

0*110 


0 . 

Cu. 

J 2 -850 

10-560 

]• 0-220 

/3-217 

10*760 

]• 0-181 

f8-600 

10*780 
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Si. 

Mn. 

s. 

P, 

0 . 

Cu. 

May, 1S71. 

3-218 

6-336 

0*029 

0*065 

4*069 


Pefiruary, 1872 .. 

1-500 

2*870 


0*240 



Novemher, 1873. 

4*050 

6-650 

_ 

0*076 

_ 

_ 

Octobei', 1874.. 

2*360 

3*384 

_ 

0*083 

_ 


OctobeiTj 1874. 

1*390 

4-920 


0*102 



September, 1875,. 

2*700 

7-100 

trace 

0*090 



November, 1875. 

2*520 

5-810 

0*010 

0*055 


0*176 

November, 1875.* 

1*990 

4 -010 

0*030 



0*220 

SeptiPTnber, 1877 . 

1*920 

3-890 


0*085 



Ja’nuary, 187^ .... 

2*220 

3-370 

0*040 

0*093 j 


0*180 




Referring to tlie preparation of pig-iron according to fhe Thomas- 
Grilchrist process, Hilgenstock mentions that not only is the furnace 
room required less per ton of iron, but the cost of production is much 
below that of Bessemer pig-iron. 

In conclusion, it is stated that, with due regard to the great progress 
in the iron industry during the last 15 or 20 years, the question under 
what conditions the largest yield of white iron is obtained from tho 
blast furnace still remains unsolved, D. B. 

Influence of Charcoal on the Amount of Phosphorus in Pig- 
iron. (Dwgl. pohji. 246, 101.)—It is well known that iron pre¬ 
pared with charcoal from ores containing small quantities of phos¬ 
phorus shows a larger porcentago of phosphorus than corresponds with 
the amount in the ore employed. By the use of charcoal, Tamm found 
that the percentage of phosphorus was increased by 0*01, whilst 
Samstrom recently analysed two samples of wood charcoal containing 
0*016 and 0*005 per cent, phosphorus respectively. D. B. 

Steel from Pig-iron containing Phosphorus, at Oreusot. By 
Delafonu {Glim. Oentr. [3], 13, 667—668).—Stool cau be readily 
made from iron containing phosphorus, either in tlio Bessemer pot or 
in a reverberatory furnace, by using a lining of lime mixed with mag¬ 
nesia. By this moans the phosphorus is got ind of as much as 
possible; the silica is almost entirely eliminated, and large quantities 
of the sulphur ai^e driven off. Tlie process is most successful in a 
reverberatory furnace. This ‘‘basic ” stool is purer and more homo¬ 
geneous than “ acid ’’ steel, and its tenacity is more uniform than that 
of the latter. Samples from both show them to bo statically and 
dynamically alike. There are, therefore, two processes for the manu¬ 
facture of steel—one with acid the other with basic lining. The latter 
is the best when a reverberatory furnace can be used; in tho con¬ 
verter, however, it gives way to tho former, for the alkaline coating 
cannot deal with large quantities of silica. Some of the analytical 
results are given below:— 
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Per cent. Per cent. ^ Per rent. 

Constituents, in crude iron. in “ acid” steel. in “ basic ” steel. 


Carbon. 3*0 0-40 0*43 

Silicon. 1-30 0-30 trace 

Manganese. 1'5 to 2 0'66 0*70 

Phospborns . 2*5 to 3 0*075 0*060 

Snlpbnr.. 0*2 0*040 0*029 


decarbonising, dophospborising. Basic lining. 

Silica. 22*0 12*0 ^7*7 

. ]. 47-0 640 

Magnesia j L oo o 

Manganese and iron oxides .... 11*0 11*0 — 

Pbospborio acid. 12*0 16*0 — 

Snlpbxiric acid.. .... 5*0 5*0 — 

D. A. L, 


Influence of Sulpliur and Copper on tlie Working of Steel. 

ByWASUM (Gliem. Gentr. [3], 13, 666).—The author finds that stool 
is not made red-short, even when it contains as mnch as 0*862 per 
cent, copper, besides 0*233 carbon, 0*091 silicon, 0*050 phospborns, 
0*709 manganese, and 0*060 sulphur. ITeither do copper and sulphur 
together make it red-short, nnless the amount of the latter is suffi¬ 
cient by itself to do so; 0*1 per cent, sulphur may be regarded as 
harmless. D. A. L, 

Galvanising and Nickeling of Iron in Cleveland, OWo. 
(Chem. Gentr. [3], 13, 541—542.)—The sheets of iron are washed in 
dilute sulphuric acid, and then with water; any inequalities are thus 
removed, and the plates are immersed in ordinary hydrochloric acid, 
after which they are dried in a hot oven. The zinc is melted in a 
large iron pan, along the middle of which an iron screen is fixed, S(^ 
that it just dips into the hath and extends about 3 inches above tho 
rim ; the surface of the zinc is thus divided into two sides—in tho ono 
is placed ammonium chloride, in the other wet sand. The iron ])laios 
hot from the oven are dipped one at a time perpendicularly into tho 
ammonium-chloride side, and are pushed under the iron soroen into 
the other side, whence they are drawn out by tougs and pulleys. Drops 
of zinc are removed by touching with an iron rod. When they aro com¬ 
pletely removed from the bath, the sand is wiped off and tho plate is 
finished. The nickeling is conducted in wooden tanks lined with 
asphalt; the solution used consists of | Ih. nickcI-ammonium sul¬ 
phate dissolved in 1 gallon of water. The object to he nickeled, after 
it has been made perfectly clean by washing respectively with potash 
and dilute hydrochloric or sulphuric acid and scouring with pumice- 
stone, is suspended in the bath by means of thin iron wire from a cop¬ 
per bar which is connected with the negative conductor of a dynamo- 
electric machine, whilst from another copper bar, connected with tho 
positive conductor, a nickel plate is suspended in the hath, caro being 
taken that the nickel plate does not touch the object. After 10—15 
minutes under the influence of the current, the object becomes suffi- 
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ciently nickeled, and is withdrawn, washed first with cold and then with 
warm water, and subsequently well dried. Caro mmst bo taken to 
regulate the current, as if it is too strong the deposited nickel will be 
dull, whilst if it be too feeble the deposit will be granular. The 
polisher is a disc of wood covered on the surface with a piece of 
leather which has been immersed in thin limo-water, rolled in emery 
powder, and dried. D. A. L. 

Argentine. By C. Paschee (Ohem. G&ntr. [3], 13, 540).—^Argen¬ 
tine is reduced tin used for stamping fabrics and paper. A very 
dilute—60 litres of water to 120 grams of the salt—and strongly acid 
solution of a tin salt is reduced by metallic zinc, and the spongy tin is 
collected, without pressing, on a sieve, well washed with water, and 
dried at a gentle heat. It is then rubbed fine in a pestle, put 
through a hair sieve under water, and mixed with the necessary 
quantity of starch-paste, when it is ready for use. The same water 
may be used several times for the solution and precipitation, and the 
zinc chloride solution when sufficiently concentrated may be used for 
soldering, or to clean iron ware before tinning. Finely divided anti¬ 
mony can be prepared in a similai’ manner. To tin metals, except 
lead, the precipitated tin, without starch, is stirred into a hot concen¬ 
trated solution of ammonium chloride to a magma, and this is spread 
on the metal, which is then heated until the tin melts; in about a 
minute the tinning is complete, and the article is washed with water 
and polished with chalk. By using a mixture c ntaining from 6 to 10 
per cent, of the precipitated antimony, and 5 } >r cent, of ammonium 
chloride, along with the argentine made into s magma with water, a 
white covering of Britannia metal can be obta" ed. Zinc goods may 
be tinned by painting with concontrated soluti< is of tin-salts contain¬ 
ing 5 per cent, ammonium chloride, then dryir ^ and heating until tho 
reduced tin fuses, and so on until the tinnu ^ is complete, which is 
rendered evident by a grey instead of a bri^ it deposit forming. A 
mixture of zinc-dust, tin, and ammonium chicorido may be used for 
tinning iron. D. A. L. 

Application of Alixrninium Pakaitate. By K. Liebeb (Dingl 
jpolyt J., 246, 155).—Basic aluminium palmitate has the property of 
thickening ethereal or fatty oils, and has therefore been recently used 
for chemical cleaning and for the preparation of lubricators. As 
a cleaning agent it facilitates tbe application of benzene, prevents 
its rapid volatilisation, and decreases the zdsk of fire. It forms an 
excellent material for converting easily meltf'd lubricating oils into 
solid lubricators at a small cost, and that without aSecting the lubri¬ 
cating property of the oil. B. B. 

Preparation of Thiocarbonates for the Destruction of Phyl¬ 
loxera, By F. Sestini (Oasszetta^ 12, 476—482).—The use of potas¬ 
sium thiocarbonate as a remedy against phylloxera is preferable to 
that of free carbon bisulphide, inasmuch as the latter is veiy injurious 
to tlie vine itself, but the high price of the potassium salt has hitherto 
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stood in tlie way of its extensive application. Various cboaper suTb- 
stitntes have, however, been proposed, and the author of the present 
paper recommends a mixture of the thiocarbonates of potassium and 
calcium, prepared by agitating together in a reflux apparatus at the 
temperature of 60° C., 200 g. CSa, 200 KaCOs, 1000 water, and 200 
quick-lime previously slaked with 100 g. water. After agitation for 
10 hours the liquid is left to cool, and is then found to contain lOSO g. 
K 2 CS 3 , holding in combination 80 g. CS 2 and 650 g. OS 3 containing 
150*55 g. combined CS 2 . The product is pasty and may be kept in 
earthen jars and transported in wooden casks, like those used for tho 
carriage of petroleum. The cost of preparing 100 kilos, solution of 
K 2 CS 3 containing 8 per cent. CS 2 and 65 kSos. OaOSa containing 
10*7 per cent. OS 2 , is 25 lire (= 16^. Sd,), H. W, 

New Dyes. (^Bingl. polyt, 246, 200—201.)—By the action of 
diazo-componnds on resorcinol and its homologues, compoundKS of the 
general formula 06 H 3 (OH )2 are obtained, fiom which by tho 
further introduction of a diazo-group, compounds of the fonnula 
R.]!T3.0aH2(0H)2.N2.R can be produced. They form anhydrous yellow 
and brown dyes. 

For the preparation of azo-dyes from methylnaphthalene, the latter 
is converted into amidomethylnaphthalenesulphonic acid, and then 
into the corresponding diazo-componnd. By the action of jS-naphthol 
and its snlphonic acids on this, dyes are obtained. Xellowish-red dyes 
can also be obtained from methylnaphthalene by converting it into 
methylnaphthol, and acting on this with diazosulphanilic acid, diazo- 
naphthalenesulphonio acid, or with amidoazobenzenedisxdphonio acid. 
Methylnaphtholsulphonic acid gives red dyes with the diazo-com- 
pounds of the hydrocarbons. 

A blue dye is obtained by heating methyl orange with an excess of 
hydrogen ammonium sulphide at 105—110°, and subsequent oxidation 
of the product with ferric chloride. A. K. M. 

Meat Extract from South America. By Niedekstadt (Arch 
Fharm* [3], 20, 580—582).—Extract of moat prepared ixndor 
Liebig’s directions has been followed by various similar preparations ; 
the sample examined by the author is from St. Elena, in the Argon-- 
tine Republic, an establishment under the direction of Dr. Kommorioh, 
The extract has a fine meaty smell, and the taste of freshly roasted 
meat; it dissolves in water to a clear brown liquid, and is free from 
fatty and gelatinous matters, which the author believes assists its 
keeping properties. The nitrogenous and protein matters consist of 
creatine, syntonine, sarcosine, fibrin, &c., and, in the author’s opinion, 
directly available for the formation of iDlood, muscle, and nerve sub¬ 
stance. Analyses by three chemists are given. 
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Presenius. 

Bischoff. 

Nioderstadt. 

Organic matter. 

. 61-13 

62-42 

66-07 

Inorganic (ash). 

. 20-99 

20-69 

20-08 

Moisture. 

. 17-88 

16-89 

13-85 

Nitrogen. 

. 9-55 

8-30 

8-02 

Fat and gelatin. 

Soluble in alcohol ,.. 


absent 

absent 

.• 68-43 

72-98 

69 60 

Insoluble in alcohol . 

Gomj^osithon of Aslu 


16-55 

Ferrous oxide.. 


0*22 

0-32 

Lime. 

. 0-43 

0-52 

1-76 

Magnesia.. 

. 2-86 

3-89 

2-03 

Soda. 

. 11*63 

11-51 

11-32 

Potash... 

. 44-26 

41-79 

44-04 

Chlorine. 

. 8-34 

9-46 

8-36 

Sulphuric acid . 

. 1-77 

1-54 

1-62 

Phosphoric acid. 

. 82-35 

32-55 

32-12 

SiUcic acid. 

. 0-24 

0-82 

0-31 


101-88 

102-30 

101-88 

Deduct oxygen for chlorine .... I‘88 

100-00 


1-88 

100-00 

J. F. 


American Storax. By F. A. FLtJCKiGEB and W. v. Miller {Arclu 
Pharm, [3], 20, 646—648, and 648—651).—^Fliickiger coniaiders that 
the storax from Asia Minor is identical with that from the Mexican 
Liquidmibar etyraciflua^ but when growing in the TJnitod States the 
tree does not givo so good a yield. The gum then appears in the market 
as “ sweet gum,’^ is mixed with benzoic acid, and is harder than the 
ordinary Siyrm liqmdm. Miller has made analyses of American stomx, 
and found it to contain a styrolone, whoso bromine compound mcltod at 
73^; besides the styrolene, "oxygenated compounds wore present, viz., 
styracin and phenylpropyl cinnamate. E» W. P* 

Alteration of Syrup of Tolu. By Malkntant (7. Fharm. 
[5], 6, 466—473).—Syrup of tolu, when prepared by heating tho 
balsam with water for four hours in the water-bath, is perfectly odour¬ 
less at first, but after a time acquires a benzene-like odour. Tho 
author shows by experiments that this is due to the decomposition 
of the ethereal cinnamates present, these yielding first cinnamic acid, 
which is then further decomposed into cinnamene and carbonic anhy¬ 
dride, Cinnamic acid when boiled either with distilled or with ordi¬ 
nary water for several hours, shows no sign of decomposition, hut if 
left at rest for a month or six weeks, it acquires the persistent odour 
above referred to. If, however, the acid is simply left in contact 
with cold water for the same time, without previous boiling, no altera¬ 
tion takes place. E, H. R. 
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Adulteration of Oooliineal. By J. Lowe pohjt 7., 246, 
90—92) .—According to the mode of killing the insect, cochineal is 
found in commerce either in the form of white dusty or of brownish- 
black shining granules. Both qualities are often adulterated to a con¬ 
siderable extent, the former, however, being more generally adulterated. 
The addition of mineral noiatter is detected by an ash determination, 
real cochineal containing not more than 0*5 per cent. In order to 
retain their natural appearance, samples of cochineal when adulterated 
are exposed to the action of moist air, whereupon they swell up and 
become sticky. The adulterant is then dusted over the granules in 
quantities of 10—12 per cent. After re-drying, the original appearance 
returns, and without chemical investigation it is impossible to distin¬ 
guish these samples from the natural colouring matter. D. B. 

Prevention of Boiler Incrustation. By Baudet (Ohem, 
Centr. [3], 13, 576).—A mixture of 15 pts. sodium thiosulphate, 
10 pts. rain-water, and 10 pts. glycerol, is added to the water. 

D. A. L. 

Liqtdd Carbonic Anbydride as a Fire Extinguisher. By 
W. Ratdt (Ohem, O&iitr. [3], 13, 671—672),—The authOr^s apparatus 
consists of an iron cylinder filled with liquid carbonic anhydride, and 
a large water vessel which is connected with the carbonic anhydride 
reservoir in such a way that the gas when set free must pass through 
and force out the water, and thus a solution of carbonic anhydride can 
be directed on the fire. It has been found efficient. Liquid carbonic 
anhydride occupies 450 times less space than the gas, therefore a 
100-Iitre cylinder wotdd hold 45,000 litres of carbonic acid gas. 

D. A. L. 

Analysis of Petroleum-coke. By A. Libofp {Jour. Eim. Ohm. 
Soo.j 1882, 323—324).—In the manufacture of gas for lighting pur¬ 
poses by distillation of crude petroleum, a peculiar kind of hard, very 
difficultly combustible glistening coke of a steel-grey colour is found 
in the retorts. Its sp. gr. is 1*829. This coke has the following 
percentage composition"Water (hygroscopic) = 0‘24 per cent., 
hydrogen = 0*65, carbon = 94*27, ash =: 4*62. The ash contains in 
100 parts;— 

FejOs. CaO. giOs (sand). 

76*71 5*48 15*07 

besides a little soda and carbonic acid. Prom these data it will be 
seen that this coke is purer, denser, and less combustible than ordi¬ 
nary coke from coal, and the author recommends it for the manufac¬ 
ture of carbon electrodes, especially for electric lighting purposes. 
The presence of ferric oxide is due to the corrosive action of petro¬ 
leum vapour at high temperatures on the cast-iron retorts. B. B. 
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Electromotive Force of a Danielles Element By E. Kittler 
(Ami. Fhjs. Oliem. [2], 17, 865—89?).—In tlie inti*ocluction, the 
author remarks on the uncertainty arising from the use of a DanieH’s 
element as the unit of electromotive force (B.M.F.), on account of the 
various components, as dilute sulphuric acid, zinc sulphate, or the 
chlorides, used for its construction. The researches of Fromme and 
Svanberg tend to establish that the E.M.F. of the combination 
Zn|ZnS 04 |CuS 04 |Cu increases with dilution of the zinc sulphate, but 
decreases with concentration of copper sulphate; but, on the other 
hand, those of Baumgartner appear to show that the E.M.F. decreases 
with the proportion of copper sulphate. Again, PoggendorfF, Svan¬ 
berg, and Baumgartner have shown that in the combination 
Zn|H 2 S 04 |CuS 0 i|Cu, the E.IVI.F. is increased in proportion to the 
strength of the acid, while J. Thomsen finds precisely the reverse. The 
E.M.F. of a Daniell’s element is a function of the diiforence of 
potential of the liquids at the point of contact, which varies according 
to the concentration of one or the other liquid. As then in the com¬ 
bination ZnlZnSOilOuSOilOu solutions of two salts come in contact, 
which would follow Volta’s law as regards the difierenco of potential, 
yet in the combination Zn|H 2 SO 4 ! 0 uSO 4 |Ou the di:ffierence of potential 
is dependent on the chemical and heat changes involved. 

For the measurement of the B.M.F, the author used an Edelmann’s 
cylinder quadrant electrometer, the aluminium needle of which was 
charged by a Zamboni’s dry pile. Instead of the ordinary clay cells, 
the author used a glass syphon, bent at right angles, and terminating 
in a capillary tube, so that only small surfaces of the different liquids 
came in ooiitacb. The copper and zinc used were chomically puio, 
and the strength of the acid and salt solutions wore determined by 
their specific gravities and by analysis. 

The normal element used consisted of zinc in snlphurio acid of 
sp. gr. = 1'0?5 at 18®, and copper in concentrated copper sulphate 
solution of sp. gr. 1T9, the E.M.F. of which was shown to bo constant 
dui*ing G—8 hours, and decroabod only 0*C per cent, after 20 hours. 
Further, no change was observed with a variation of 6*5 degrees. The 
E.M.F.’s of the Latimer Clark cell (the English unit), the normal cell, 
and the cell ZnIZnSOilCnSOilCu, stand in the relation 886:1000:121?; 
but the normal cell has the advantage over the Latimer Clark in 
being more independent of the temperature. 

The author made a long series of experiments to ascertain the 
dependence of the E.M.F, of the DanioU’s cell on the degree of con¬ 
centration of the acid. Solutions were used varying from sp. gr. 1*357, 
to that containing one drop of sulphuric acid of sp. gr. 1*075 in a litre 
of water. 

The tabulated results show that the E.M.F. of a Danieirs clement, 
in which the copper is surrounded by a concentrated copper sulphate 
solution, increases with the propoi'tion of the sulphuric acid, up to a 
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certain limit; the maximum value corresponded to a sp. g-r. 1‘18G— 
1*222 (25—30 per cent. H 2 SO 4 ), above which tho E.M.F. decreases. 
The author explains tho sudden decrease of E.M.F. in tlio case ot tho 
more concentrated acid by the increased dissoluthni of the zinc, and 
the formation of zinc sulphate. Experiments, in which tho concon- 
tration of the acid was varied as before, and also tlie strength of tho 
copper sulphate solution, established that tho E.M.F. increases with 
the degree of dilution of the copper sulphate solution, and is at its 
maximum when the copper is surrounded with pure water. (Thus the 
E.M.F. of a cell of Zn|H 2 S 04 sp. gr. = l*076|H2O|Cu is to the E.M.F. 
of the normal cell in the ratio 1076 : 1000.) This, however, holds 
good only for concentrated acid; with dilute acid, the E.M.F. de¬ 
creases with the degree of dilution of the copper sulphate solution. 
Hence there exists a degree of concentration of tho acid for which 
the E.M.F. of the BanielFs cell is the same, whatever he the strength 
of the copper sulphate solution; this acid is of sp. gr. = 1*0011 at IG'’, 
and consists of 750 c.c. H 2 O and 100 c.c. H 2 SO 4 of sp. gr. = 1*007. 
Tho author made observations of change of E.M.F. of various olomcnts 
with the time of contact, which proved that with tho same time of 
contact the E.M.F. decreases the more rapidly tho more dilute the 
copper sulphate solution, and the stronger the acid. The E.M.F. of 
the ordinary DanielFs cell is somewhat less ( 1000 : 940) than that of 
the author’s normal cell, and this difference is traced hy experiment 
to the use of the clay cylinder; the E.M.F. also decroasoa much more 
rapidly, for even after 20 minutes’ contact, a difference of 1*0 por cent, 
was observed. The substitution of a copper cylinder for the copper 
plate had no effect, hut an amalgamated zinc cylinder, instead of 
chemically pure zinc, caused a great decrease of E.M .F. 

The E.M.F. of the normal cell is equal to 1*195 volts, or in 
absolute units = 1*195 X lOWLlT"®; the E.M.F. of tho coll 
ZnIZnSOJCnSOdOu = 1*089 volts; tho E.M.F. of the Laiimor 
Clart = 1*437 volts; and tho E.M.F. of the ordinary DanielJ’s cell == 
1*14 volts. In a note the author adds some rosulis obtained with tho 
combination of amalgamated zinc, sulpbnrio acid, and copper. Those 
show that the E.M.F. of this cell increases at first I'apidly with con¬ 
centration of tho acid; then slowly until it reat*hes a mi\ximuni, which 
corresponds to the same degree of concentration of acid as tliat used 
in the normal Dauiell element. ^ The E.M.F. of tlie tonuor then stands 
to that of the latter in the ratio 929:1000, but this varies according 
to the quality of the copper. XL V. 

Galvanic Polarisation. By F. Stebentz (Ann. Phya. Ghm. [ 2 ], 
17 f 841—858).—In the course of somo experiments on tho decompo¬ 
sition of water by the Leyden jar discharge, the author was led to a 
study of galvanic polarisation. As a result, it is proved that the 
difference of potential between a platinum electrode covered with 
hydrogen and an electrode free from gas undergoes a reversal after a 
short time. This phenomenon can he observed in tho case of other 
metals ^ ^ladium, platinum, gold, silver, and aluminium. In tho 
' course (A his memoir, the author observes that two strips o£ platinum, 
although cut from the same piece of foil, are not electrically indifferent 
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wlien placed in acidulated water; this difference of potential is 
practically unaltered by heating the strips in a flame, or in boiling 
acid. Again, if one strip is heated in the flame or acids, or in an 
electric circuit, it becomes electro-negative to a strip which has not 
been so treated. The same observations hold good in tho case of 
platinum and palladium. From the tabulated results, tho following 
conclusions are arrived at:— 

(1.) The E.M.F. of hydrogen polarisation is dependent on the 
nature of the electrode; it is largest for gold, and smallest for alumi¬ 
nium (Fromme). 

(2.) The values for the E.M.F. are oharaotcristio for each metal, and 
vary with its nature. In all cases there is a great decrease of E.M.F. 
immediately following the breaking of tho circuit. But if opf)or- 
tunity is afforded to the hydrogon-occluding metals of taking up a 
larger quantity of gas, the decrease of E.M.F. is only about 15 per 
cent, of the initial value; the percentage loss for gold and silver is far 
greater, and alaminium loses all its E.M.F. In the next place, the 
value for the E.M.F. for palladium remains the same, but decreases 
in the case of other met^s. Aluminium plates show a reversal of 
electric condition on breaking the circuit, after it has been closed for 
a long or short time; but tins phenomenon occurs with platinum or 
palladium only after a short close of the circuit. 

Experiments are described in which a cun'ent from four Daniell 
cells was passed through a voltameter with palladium electrodes. 
Immediately after the closing of the circuit, a rapid ©volution of oxygen 
took place from the anode, while not the smallest trace of hydrogen 
was evolved from the kathode. After some time bubbles appeared, 
and subsequently increased. On breaking the circuit, tlie evolution 
of oxygen ceased at once, but that of the hydrogen decreased gradually, 
and had not entirely ceased after the lapse of half an hour. These 
observations ofCer an independent confirmation of Graham^s expe¬ 
riments. If the palladium kathode is made the anode, tho evolution 
of gas ceases and no difference of potential can bo observed. On 
increasing the electric current, gas bubbles ai*o formed at tho anode, 
and the increase of oxygon polarisation increases, while that of tho 
hydrogen decreases. On breaking the circuit, the oxygen polarisation 
rapidly disappears, and gives way to tho hydrogen polarisation. I’he 
author explains these phenomena by supposing that tho oxygen evolved 
from the surface of the pole is burnt with the hydrogen, also at tho 
surface of the plate. Subsequently the hydrogen inclosed in the inner 
layers of the metal reaches the surface and is there burnt. If the 
process is interrupted, the remaining hydrogen molecules cause the 
decrease of the oxygon polarisation, and consequently the increase of 
the hydrogen polarisation. 

In some farther experiments, the author shows that the smaller tho 
resistance oflered by the circuit, the greater, the diflerence of potential 
between the electrodes. As the oxygon polarisation increases with 
decrease of resistance, it appears that tho electrolysing circuit gives 
up some of its energy to tho voltameter. This would necessarily 
follow from the separation of water into oxygen and hydrogen, in 
accordance with Joule’s law. V. H. V. 

2/2 
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Amalgamation Currents. By H. Haga {Ami. Fliys. Ghem, [2], 
17, 897—901).—The researches of Moser on the electric currents 
produced by the amalgamation of zinc led Obach to examine whether 
such currents were not thermo-electric currents due to a change of 
temperature accompanying the amalgamation. Exner has, however, 
remarked that Obach’s experiments were not decisive; for either the 
sum or the dii^erence of the thermic and the amalgamation current 
might have been observed. The author has re-examined the question 
with a form of apparatus which permitted the measurement at once, 
of a change of temperature by a thermo-electric needle, and of a com¬ 
parison of the current produced with a possible amalgamation current. 
If the observations by these methods agreed, then there is no amalga¬ 
mation current proper, but only a thermo-electric current duo to the 
change of temperature involved. This was found to be the case, thus 
offering a confirmation of Obach’s original suggestion. 

Y. H. Y. 

Electricity of Flame. By J. Blster and H. &ettel (Ann, Phys. 
Chem., 16, 711).—Referring to a foi’mer communication (i6., 16,193), 
the authors state that HankeFs views on the electricity of fiames, 
published in 1859, but only recently come to their knowledge, have 
been confirmed by their experiments, which show that galvanic ele¬ 
ments may be formed of heated gases and metals, without tho use of 
flame. R. R. 

Actinoelectric and Piezoelectric Properties of Quartz, and 
their Relation to the Pyroelectric. By W. G. Hakkbi. (Ann, 
Phys. Ghem. [2], 17, 163—175).—The author has previously observed 
the direct transformation of light into electricity in quai*tz, a phe¬ 
nomenon which he calls actinoeleotricity (cf. Abstr., 1880, 838), as 
distinguished from pyroelecfrioify or the transformation of heat into 
electricity. J. and P. Currie have observed that in the cfise of homi- 
morphous ciysials, increase or decrease of pressure in tho direction of 
tho hemimorphous axes causes a difference of potential at tho ends of 
the axes. This phenomenon tho author proposes to call 
electrioify. In the present communication, tho author discusses 
these several phenomena in relation to tho crystallographic habitus of 
quartz. 

^ Pyroelectricity. —The author has made a series of observations on the 
difference of potential caused by heating an edge or surface of a 
quartz crystal in a miniature oven to 120®; he shows that the crystals 
have generally three polar electric axes, viz., the three secondary axes 
of the crystals. Those ends of the axes which terminate in rhombi or 
trapezia are the positive poles, whilst the opposite ends are negative, if 
the temperature of the crystal is falling, hut with rise of temperature 
the electro-polarity is reversed. In perfectly normal crystals, both 
ends of the primary axes are positively electrified. 

AcUnoelectriclty. —If the rays from the sun, or electric light, or a 
flame be made to traverse a quartz crystal, then all tho six edges arc 
eleotrxc poles, alternately positive and negative according to the direc¬ 
tion of the light rays. Thus, one end of every secondary axis is 
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positively, tho other negatively electrified; and in this respect the 
phenomenon of actinoelectricity resembles pyroelectricity. 

At the commencement of the radiation, the increase of potential 
difference is greatest, but it diminishes in the course of time, as shown 
by the following experiments:— 

Time after coinmenceineut. Potential diltovonco. 

5' + 18*7 

10 + 28-5 

15 + 31*5 

20 + 37*5 

25 H- 30-5 

30 + 41*0 

On removal of the source of radiation, the actinoolectricity dis¬ 
appears again at first quickly, thou slowly. The radiation from the 
electric light causes a difference of oloctrio potential seven times 
greater than that caused by a fish-tail burner at the same distance; 
the effect of the sun in May is equal to that of a flame at 244 miu. 
distance from the crystal. 

Fiezoelectricihj, —If pressure bo exerted in tbo direction of tho 
secondary axes, their ends which terminate in rhombi or trapezia 
show negative electricity on increase oC pressure, but positive with 
decrease of prossui*e. By these facts tlio connection between tho 
phenomena of pyro-, actiiio-, and piozio-olocfjrioity is brought out, and 
also their relation to the crystallographic axes. V. II. V. 

Electrical Energy and Chemical Action- By F. Bratjn {Ann. 
Fliys. Ohwi. [2], 16, 501—593).—The ])ai)oi‘ describes an invostigntion 
instituted to test the truth of W. Thompson’s theory, according to 
which tho chemical energy, or heat of combination, due to tho action 
in a galvanic battery, is wholly converted into olocirical energy. Tho 
author’s conclusion is that a part only of tho lu^at of combination is 
transformed into current energy, tho rest remaining in the coll, and 
forming part of what has Ixam regardctl as heat due to secondary 
actions. Ho assorts also that certain galvanic elements, from which 
polarisation is absent, supply more electricity thati tlu' equivalent of 
the heat duo to their chemical act ions. He likewise refers to cases in 
which endothermic chemical actions mny produce galvanic currents, 
and thus constitute anotluu* difliculty for 1’hempsou’s theory. l''hc 
values of tho fractions representing the maximum clcctromotivo effect 
of certain combinations aro stated in tho paper; thus, for example, 
only 83 per cent, of the heat of tho combination ZuSOi, and t)8 per 
cent, of that of OuSO^, can possibly bo transformed into electrical 
energy. It, it. 

Specific Conductivity of Sulphuric and Pyrosulphuric Acids, 
and the Specific Gravity of Concentrated Sulphuric Acid. By 
W. Kohlrauscu (Am. Fhi/s. Chem [2], 17, GO —85).—I'ho author 
draws attention to tho intorost attached to detorminations of the 
Bpecilio conductivity of mixtures of water and sulphuric acid, as offer¬ 
ing starting points for conclusions on tho dopondcnco of electric con- 
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diicLi\itj on temperature coefficients, viscosity, chemical constitution, 
temperature of soiiclificntion, &c. 

E^cperiments in elucidation of these points have previously been 
made by F. Kohlrausch and Grotian; tho former of whom came to 
the conclusion that the hydrates, 2 H 20 ,S 03 and H 20 ,S 0 .|, correspond 
with the minima of specific conductivity. In order to decide the ques¬ 
tion, the author has examined the specific conductivity of sulphuric 
acid of \^rious degrees of concentration, as a function of its percentage 
composition and the temperature of its solution. 

The method adopted by the author consists in measui'ing the 
resistance of a Wheatstone bridge, with alternating currents, the 
electromotive force being supplied by a battery of four Leclanch 6 ’s 
cells; observations were made by a telescope, mirror, and scale on 
Kohlrau sob’s electro-dynamometer. The necessary corrections were 
made for the self-induction of the resistance biddge. The sulphuric 
acid was contained in glass cells fitted with platinum olectrodos, the 
capillary ends of which w^ere connected with a drying apparatus filled 
with phosphoric anhydride and calcium chloride; those cells were 
heated in an oil-bath, the temperature of which was accurately ascer¬ 
tained. Determinations were made of the specific resistance of these 
glass cells. The percentage composition of the sulphuric acid was ascer¬ 
tained by mixing it with a known weight of water, and determining 
the composition of the mixture by its sp. gr. or by precipitation with 
barium chloride. If /cis X 10® be the specific conductivity of the acid 
at 18°, deduced from that of quicksilver at 0 °, multiplied by 10 ®, a 
the temperature coefficient of tbe first order, |3 the coefficient of the 
second order, then the specific conductivity at tho temperature t is 
represented by the formula kt = ifci 8 [l -f — 18) + ^ (t — 18)®]. 
From the tabulated results, the author concludes that the specific con¬ 
ductivity of sulphuric acid at 18° decreases from 78 .‘^7 per cent. 80$ to 
81*48 per cent. SO 3 ; then increases until it I’caches a maximum at 
83 3 per cent SO 3 , and finm this point again decreases. It does not, 
however, reach a minimum at that concentration, which correnponds 
with tho^conatilution of pyrosuljihuric acid, but at that of pure sul- 
])huric acid, 803,Hj0. A slitjht udditUm eiilter of wafer (0*17 per cenL), 
or of sulphuTLC anhuilride (0*2*) per cent.) io the hijdraie SO^ylhO, 
increaties its conductivity, Kohlrauscli has observed that the mini¬ 
mum of conductivity docs not strictly coincide with tho hydrate 
H^OjSO^; this the author attributes to a partial dissociation of the 
acid into sulphuric anhydride and water; but the lower the tem¬ 
perature of observation, tho less is tho error duo to tho dissociation. 
The crystallised acid is a vciy bad conductor, and more perfect crys¬ 
tallisation corresponds with more imperfect conductivity. 

F. Kohlrausclds experiments have previously established that the 
temperature coefficient is dependent rather on the specific conductivity 
than on the percentage composition of the acid; for tho smaller the 
specific conductivity, the greater the temperature coefficient, Tho 
author in the main confirms these results, but remarks that for higher 
percentage composition the values for a increase when the specific 
conductivity remains constant. 

Most remarkable is the fact that with change of concentration of 
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the acid from 98*76 to 99*75 per cent. H 28 O 4 , the value for a inoreasos 
from 0*028 to 0*04, that of p from 0*0002 to 0*0004, whilst the specific 
conductivity decieases by about a sixth of its amount. Taking into 
(‘onsideration the fact that the solid acid is practically a non-conductor, 
that those hydrates which have the highest molting point have the 
lowest specific conductivity, the conclusion drawn by Wiedemann 
and Kohlrausch is inevitable, that there is an intimate relation between 
the viscosity or internal friction and electric resistance. 

The author made several determinations of the sp. gi*. of sulphuric 
ficid of various degrees of concentration; from his results it follows 
that the sp. gr. of sulphuric acid reaches a maximum with a concen¬ 
tration of 97 per cent, (sp. gr. = 1*8386), then slowly decreases to a 
minimum with concentration of 99*6, and from this point again 
increases. 

In a note the author adds some results of the specific conductivity 
of rain-water collected in the Tyrol, and kept in glass vessels for about 
four months ; the values for fclO^^ varied from 3*3 to 4*1, which difier 
considerably from that (7cl0^^ = 0*7) obtained by F. Kohlrausch with 
water distilled with careful exclusion of glass. The contact with the 
glass increases its conductivity. V. H. V. 

Particles of Matter in the Electric Spark. By F. Wlomm 
(Ann, Fhys. Ghem, [2], 17, 903—927).—In the spark dischargo from 
statical electric appai*atus the author, in conjunction with Koitlinjon, 
has observed that the surface dissipation takes place from tho positive 
electrode, while on the other hand, the researches of Pliioker, Gassiot, 
and others have shown that under certain conditions the dissipation 
takes place from the negative oloctrodo. (It is to bo observed that 
no such discrepancy of statement exists with regard to tho spark from 
tho current or dynamic apparatus, for all observers arc agreed that 
the stream of particles Hows from tho positive to tho negative elec¬ 
trode.) Tho object of the present paper is to explain tljo ahovo-mon- 
tionod discr<‘pancy by observations of the conditions on which depend 
the passage of particles through a gaseous medium from tho positive 
or negative polo, and also of the dilToronco of properties exhibited 
between those two difibrent oloctric streams. Tho author ai’rivcs at 
the following results:— 

( 1 .) The passage of pariiolos from the anode takes phico in atmo¬ 
spheric air under ju'essures of 4600 to 10 mm.; but from tho kathode 
only under pressure of 03 to 0*006 mm. 

( 2 .) Tho quantity of particles dissi])ated from tho anode in the same 
time and under the same conditions doorcases, but that from the 
kathode increases with decrease of pressure. 

(3.) The particles from the anode are driven off through a wider 
space than those from tho kathode. 

(4.) The particles from the anode start from a relatively small 
surface, independently of the atmospheric pressure; those from tho 
kathode start from a large surface, which increases with decrease of 
]n'essarc. 

( 6 .) Tho particles from the anode are separated from that part 06 
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tlie anode wlaicli lies nearest to the kathode; those from the kathode 
are separated from the whole of its surface. 

(6.) The separation of particles from the anode is favoured by a 
const!iction or by a pointed shape of the electrode; that from the 
kathode by a chemically pure or nnoxidised surface. ^ ^ 

(7.) The direction of the particles trom the anode is in the direction 
of the line of least electric resistance; the direction of those from the 
kathode is always normal to its surface, and is independent of the 
position of anode and the direction of the electric current. 

(8.) The particles from the anode follow all manner of paths, 
while those from the kathode move only in a straight line. 

(9.) The particles from the anode are diverted by a magnet as 
diamagnetic substances; those from the kathode rosemblo paramag¬ 
netic substances. 

(10.) The particles from the anode are dissipated, not only in the 
luminous, but also in the non-luminons discharge; those from the 
kathode only in the non-luminous discharge. 

(11.) The quantity of matter dissipated from the anode is measure- 
able, and seems to depend on some mechanical impulse; those from 
the kathode seem to arise from a process of evaporation. 

(12.) Heating the kathode influences most markedly tho passage 
of particles; but the same phenomenon could not be observed in tho 
case of the anode. 

(13.) The particles from the kathode bring about tbe passage of tbo 
current from the electrode by the molecules of the gas; but this is not 
tbe case with those from the anode. 

(14.) The passage of particles from the anode requires a greater 
difference of potential, and they follow one another after longer inter¬ 
vals than those from the kathode. 

All these facts confirm the author’s view that tbe difference between 
positive and negative electricity is a difference not of quantity, but of 
quality. V. It. V. 

Electric Shadows. By P. Einss (Ann. Thj^. Chew. [2], 17, 
901—903).—The author remarks at the outset Ihub no salisfacfcory 
explanation has hitherto boon given of tho electric shadows; ho 
adduces descriptions of some pJhenomona on which their explanation 
may be based. 

An electrified surface is illuminated in an ordinary atmosphere at 
those points where there is an opposing electrified air-current; if tho 
interposing body be a conductor, this surface is not illutninaiod, but 
there appear upon it shadows, the forms of which are dependent on 
that of the interposing body and the discharged air-curront. If this 
current be not discharged, but only diverted % a non-conducting air- 
current, there appear no shadows, on account of the repulsion exerted 
by a part of the current being sent back in its former direction. 
When the interposing body is merely an imperfect conductor, the 
shadows appear or disappear according to the power of tbo machine. 
The fact that a conducting strip causes almost the same shadows, 
whether its surfaces or edges are opposed to the air-current, shows 
that in either case the amount of discharge is tbe same, and proves 
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fhat the quantity of tbo disclinr^e of an electrified air-cnrront is 
gi’eater ttic smaller the an^^lo wiih which it falls upon the surface of 
the interposing body. In a rarefied atmosphere a positively electrified 
surface] remains dark before a negatively electrified air-current, and 
only a negatively electrified surface is illuminated when in contact 
with a positively electrified air-current. V. H. V. 


Specific Heat of Gaseous Compounds of Chlorine, Bromine, 
and Iodine with one another and with Hydrogen. By K. 
Steboker {Ann. Fliys. Oliem. [2], 17, 85—lOfi).—The author has 
made a series of observations on the specific heat of these compounds 
in the apparatus and by the method of eTporimoiit described in his 
former paper (Abstr., 1881, 784). In order to arrive at more exact 
results, the haloid acids were prepai'ed by various methods, and thoir 
purity was carefully ascertained; sp(‘cimons of iodine niono-chlorido 
and bromide were prepared and purified by fractional distillation. As 
Lowig found the vapour-density oF bydrobromic acid to bo 2’71—a 
number which differs from the theoretical value, 2*8—the author de¬ 
termined its vapour-dcusity at various pressures, tho results of which 
show that at ordinary atmospheric iirossures the vapour-dcusity ap¬ 
proaches the theoretical value, but that for other pressures it dilfors 
in a most marked way from Mariotto’s law. 


Pressure. 


COO mm. 


622 

512 


5 > 


Tapour-dcnsiiy. 

2788 

2789 
2795 


Pressure. Ytipour-dcnbity. 
216 2-()08 

211 2706 

204 2708 


In tho original paper thero are tabulated for tho above compounds 
a series of determinations of— 

K — s pecific boat of tho gas at constant pres s ure, 
specific heat of tho gas at constant volume, 

and of tho kinetic energy of their molecules; tho values obtained are 
identical, whatever tho method adopted for tho proj)aration of the 
substance. 

Tho author draws tho following conclusions Gases whosc^ mole¬ 
cules consist of 2 atoms are sepamblo into two gi‘ouj)s, tho one con- 
taiiung oxygon, nitrogen, carbonic oxide, nitrous oxide, hydrochloric, 
bydrobromic, and hydriodic acids, tho other containing chlorine, bro¬ 
mine, iodine, chlorine and bi'omino iodides, and probably bromine 
chloride. The atoms of the molecules of tho first group differ from 
these of the second group in their reciprocal action (cf, supra ). 

Y. H. Y. 

Eelation between Pressure and Temperature in the Satu¬ 
rated Vapours of Water and Carbonic Anhydride, By A, 
Jaeolimbk {MonntsK Ohem,, 3, 835—837),—Zeunor gives for tho rela¬ 
tion between tho pressure and value of saturated water-vapour tho 

expression . or 1764). Substituting this expression 

in Zeunor’s equation of condition for aqueous vapour: 

pv = 0'0049287T - 0^l87SVop\ 
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the equation for the relation between the pressure and temperature of 
saturated water-vapour becomes— 

T =: 334774/^*^ + 38*106/*^ .... (1), 

which gives exact results only for pressures between 1 and 8 atmo¬ 
spheres. Compared with the results of Begnault’s well-known experi¬ 
ments, the values oE T, given by equation (1) for pressui^es between 
j) = 2 andp = 7, are too Urge, while for p = 0*0004 to 1 andp = 9 
to 28, they are too small. 

The author now proposes a formula which gives very exact results 
for all values of p, viz., from 0*0004 to 28 atmospheres (and, therefore, 
between the temperatures —32'^ and -I- 230®). This formula is— 

T = 326*7p<^‘^''‘* 4- .... (2). 

He also proposes another formula which gives exact results only for 
the higher pressures, viz., from 9 to 28 atmospheres, but, on the other 
hand, has the advantage of great simplicity. Putting t ■— 100 = 
T — 373 = ; 95 — p = y and 94 = r, this second formula is i/ 
= r\ which is the equation of a circle, and may also be written in the 
form— 

^ = 100 + 2 J942 (95 -p)* .... (3). 

A table is given showing the values of t corresponding with the vaiious 
pressures as deduced from the formula (1), (2), aud (3), also those 
calculated from Zeuner’s formula, and those determined by the ex¬ 
periments of Regnault. 

If the relation between pressure and temperature be represented 
graphically, it will be found that the curve for saturated watei'-vapour 
likewise holds good for the vapour of carbonic anhydride, provided 
that, while the degrees of temperature in the axis of abscissoe have 
the same values as for water-vapour, they be reckoned, no longer from 
the boiling point of water (t = 100°), hut from that of carbonic 
anhydride (—78*2°), and that the ordinates representing the prosstiros 
have 4*3 times the values of those for waier-vapour. Uonco it ap¬ 
pears that, at any given distance from tho boiling point, the excess of 
pressure of the vapour of carbonic anhydride above that at tho boiling 
point is times as great as in the case of water-vapour. II. W. 

Absorption of Gases by Liquids under High. Pressure. By 
S. V. Wroblewski (Am. Phijs. GJmu. [2], 17, 103—128). — The 
author’s researches have shown that gases in their dilfusion through 
caoutchouc membranes follow Graham’s law. Stefan’s experiments 
(Abstr., 1879, 347) would seem to show that the rate of diffusion of 
gases, as carbonic anhydride, through liquids is in accordance with this 
law ; but the author criticises the results and their interpretation. The 
author has made a number of experiments on the absorption of gases 
by liquids under high pressures, and the present paper contains a 
description of the appai'atus used, and the methods of experiment for 
a study of the behaviour of cai'bonic anhydride with water. It has 
fora long time,been assumed that carbonic anhydride forms with 
water a definite hydrate, the properties, composition, and curve of 
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critical pressure of whicli the author has minutely examined. Ex¬ 
perimental results are given to prove the corroctuess of Clausius’s 
formula, 0 = YP/i;, for determining at 0*^ C. tlie relation between pres¬ 
sure and volume of a gas which does not follow Marriotte^s law (0 is 
a constant, P = pressure, V = volume, k a coefficient, which is a 
function of temperature and pressure, and dependent on the nature of 

the gas) ; for any temperature t, the formula becomes 0 = 


Observations were made at tempei’aiures 0° and 11*3®, and the results 
are in accordance with those formulss within the limits of experimental 


error. 

If water is introduced into a eudiometer tube filled with carbonic 
anhydride, cooled to 0°, and tho ju’cssure increased, the carbonic an¬ 
hydride begins to liquefy at a presauro of 35 almosphcres; the liquid 
carbonic anhydride, however, does not mix with the water, and, on 
gradually diminishing the presbure, it is found that tho only dilferonce 
due to the compression consists in tho water containing a larger 
quantity of carbonic anhydride in solution. If, on tho contrary, 
the pressure be released suddenly, but not allowed to sink below 
12*3 atmospheres, there appears on the inner surface of tho eudiometer 
tube and on the surface of the water a thin opaque rime. Tho author 
proves this to be not frozen water, but tho hydrate of carbonic anhy- 
diide, and its formation is dopendent on the following conditions;— 

1. At 0® and at higher temperatures the hydrate can be obtained 
only at the critical prossufe ior tho liquefaction oi‘ carbonic anhy¬ 
dride. 

2. After a preliminary oomprossion, an expansion is uecossary which 
causes a momentary sinking of tomporaturo, 

3. At pressures greater than tho critical, the hydrate remains solid, 
but it disappears below this pressure to reappear again when tho 
pressure is iucroased. 

4. Tho hydrate is decomposed at prossrtros far below the critical. 

Tho following resalts wore obtained for the critical pressure of tho 

hydrate at various tomporaturoH;— 


Temperature. 

0 48 

27 

5-3 


PvcMBuro iu 
atiuoapIieroH. 

J27 

167 

21'8 


Temperature. 

6*1 

6‘B 


PresBuro in 
atnioBpliores. 

23 3 
26*1 


These numbers, however, must bo regarded merely as appvoximaio, 
and the author proposes to rejioat the experiment in a more refined 
apparatus. Tho composition of the hydrate was determined by taking 
such a volume of carbonic anhydride that at 0® it exerted a pressure 
of 10 atmospheres; after tho ^iresbure was exactly ascertained, tho 
whole of the water was converted into the hydrate, and the remaining 
gas brought to tho same volume and its pressure reascorfcainod, Tho 
quantity of carbonic anhydride entering into combination can bo ex¬ 
pressed by the formula Q =; V(PA — h*) in which h and // are 

tho coefficients corresponding with the pressures V and The moan 
results of the analyses show that about 8 molecules of water ax^e 
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required for 1 molecule of carbonic anbydrido. The composition of 
tbe bjdrate, therefore, is not CO^jH^O as formerly assumet^ ^ ^ 

Osmose of Salts. By J. E. Enklaar {Beo. Trav. OMni., 1, 252— 
2?0).—The apparatus employed consists of a bottle of about 150 c.c. 
capacity, the neck of which is fitted with a cork through which 
passes a capillary tube. The bottom of the bottle is removed, and 
over the carefully ground edges is stretched a membrane of harems 
or rabbit’s bladder. This bottle is suspended in a beaker containing 
distilled water, and tbe beaker is placed in a large glass cylinder 
provided with a well-fitting glass stopper, and resting on logs iii the 
middle of an iron vessel containing water, which should be kept at a 
constant temperature by means of a Bunsen burner furnislued with an 
automatic regulator. The water must completely surround the cylinder 
containing the difiusiometer. Special precautions are taken to keep 
the liquid inside the bottle at the same level as the liquid in the 
beaker, both when introducing the bottle into the beaker and when 
withdrawing it at the end of the experiment. The experiments de¬ 
tailed in this paper are confined to solutions of the chlorides of the 
alkalis and alkaline earths. 50 c.c. of a solution of the particular 
chloride of known strength was placed in the bottle, and the latter 
was suspended in 100 c.c. of distilled water contained in the beaker. 
After six hours, the duration of each of the experiments, the amount 
of chlorine which had passed through the membrane into the water 
was determined by standard silver solution. In most of the experi¬ 
ments the temperature was 80*5®. 

The hare’s or rabbit’s bladder forms a very thin transparent mem¬ 
brane which, if carefully purified by prolonged treatment with water, 
alcohol, and ether, is far superior to pai'chment pftper. Tho mem¬ 
brane acquires its maximum transmissive power only after it has boon 
used several times, and this maximum is apparently reaclii^d with 
different degrees of rapidity for different salts. Diying ilio mem¬ 
brane exerts considerable inflnonco on tho resuKs: a hare’s bladder 
which had been dried for a long time at the ordinary tcmptn’aturo was 
used in three successive experiments, in eacli of which tlio solution in 
the bottle contained 1'4G15 gram KaGl; the amounts of chlorine 
which passed througli in the three experiments were r<'Kpectivoly 
0'4716, 0‘4858, and 0*5071; after the third experiment tho raio of 
osmosis became constant. If tho experiments are to bo con)parable, 
it is necessary to employ animal membranes of tho same kind and of 
the same age, to take care that the menihrano is at a constant distance 
from the bottom of the beaker in which it is suspended, and to pay 
special attention to the tension of the membrane. 

Experiments with potassium, sodium, ammonium, calcium, and 
magnesium chlorides prove that the law that “ the rate of diffusion of 
molecules of salts in water is proportional to the density of tho saline 
solutions,” or, in other words that, other conditions being tho same, 
the quantity of a salt which passes through the membrane is propor¬ 
tional to the amount of salt dissolved, is strictly accurate, and not 
merely an approximation, as Boilstein supposed. 

A series of experiments with different mixtures of any two out of 
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the five cUondes previously mentioned showed that in the case of 
mixed solutions of sodium, potassium, and ammonium chlorides each 
of the salts retains its own rate of diffusion. The results obtained 
with mixtures of calcium chloride with alkaline clilorides are not so 
conclusive, but the differences between the observed and calculated 
values are not greater than the errors of experiment. Mixtures of 
magnesium chloride with potassiuiu or ammonium chloride in mole¬ 
cular proportion obey the general law, but mixtures of potassium 
chloride and magnesium chloride in the proportion of 2 mols. of the 
former to 1 mol. of the latter, show differences between the observed 
and calculated values which arc considerably greater tlian errors of 
experiment. It is well known that magnesium chloride forms well- 
defined double salts with the alkaline chlorides, and tho author 
concludes that in tho above mixtures tho different salts unite in tho 
proportions in which they are mixed, forming double salts, tho rates of 
diffusion of which are inversely proportional to their molecular weights. 
This supposition is supported by tho exporimontal results. In the 
case of mixtures of either calcium or magnesium chloride with alka¬ 
line chlorides, it is possible that double salts ai‘o formed which, how¬ 
ever, allow just as much chlorine to pass through the membrane as 
would have passed through if tho salts had remained uncombined and 
each had retebined its own rate of diffusion. 

Numerous experiments were made with a view to ascertain the accu¬ 
racy or inaccuracy of the statement, that the rates of diffusion of salts 
from their solutions into pure water are in the invorso ratio of their 
molecular weights. The experimental results are fairly in accordance 
with this law, especially if the salts are grouped according to the 
number of chlorine-atoms in the molccxilo; but it would appear that 
although tho molecular weight is the main factor which determines the 
rate of diffusion of a salt, other causes, such as influenco of boat, the 
form of the molecules, and the nature of tho membrane, exert an 
appreciable influenco. Experiments were also made with a view to 
test the value of tho rate of diffusion as a means of investigating the 
constitution of mixtures of various salLs in solution. Tho solutions 
actually employed wore mixinros of potassium nitrate with chlorides 
of tho alkalis and alkaline earths. Tho results obtained showed that 
complete decomposition took place', with formation of potassium chlo¬ 
ride aud a corresponding quantity of nitrate of tho other metal. In 
the case of magnebium chloride, however, the results indicated that 
complete decomposition of tho magnesium chloride does not take place 
unless the potassium nitrate is in considerable excoas. This is pi’c- 
bably due to the formation of the relatively highly stable double 
chloride of magnesium and potassium. 

When a mixed solution of sodium chloride and hydrochloric acid 
passes through a membrane, the rates of diffusion of the two com¬ 
pounds are lower than when each passes alone through the membrane; 
it follows, therefore, that in the mixed solution they do not pass 
through independently of each other. This retarding inilucmco is 
exerted by a very small quantity of the freo acid, and is hut slightly 
affoctod by tho actual quantity of acid present. Tho quantity oC 
hydrochloric acid which passes through the mombrano into pure water 
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from a solution of sodium cMoride of known strength is proportional 
to the amount of hydrochloric acid originally contained in the solu¬ 
tion. 

Tables giving details of the experimental results are given in the 
original paper. 0. H. B. 

Constitution of Liquid Compounds. By H. Sohrodtur {Ann. 
Phys. Cliem. [2], 16, 660—693).—This paper, a continuation of 
former ones {ibid.^ 11, 997—1016, and 14, 653—670), relates to the 
molecular volnmes of liquid compounds taken at their boiling point. 
To each class of compounds is assigned a “ structural formula,’’ which 
has always an extremely simple relation to the ordinary atomic 
formula. 

The present paper discusses the sfe^'es of several classes of compounds, 
and concludes with a table of 120 compounds, showing that the snm 
of the steres in the “ structural formula ” has a nearly constant ratio 
(1: 7) to the molecular volume at the boiling point. E. E. 

Eupert’s Drops. By I. Taylor (Ghem.News, 46, 253).—Enpert’s 
drops may be successfully prepared by dropping the molten glass into 
4 b cold saturated solution of ammonium chloride in a cylinder about 
18 inches long. D. A. L. 

Explosion of a Tube containing Liquid Carbonic Anhydride. 
By L. Pfatjndler (Ann. Phjs. Gliivu [2], 17,175—176).—In the course 
of the solidification of liquid carbonic anhydride in a sealed glass 
tube, a violent explosion took place. The tube in question bad often 
been heated to 31'" without injury. The author attnbutes the explo¬ 
sion either to a disintegration of the glass at the low temperature, so 
that it was no longer able to withstand the tension of the liquid car¬ 
bonic anhydride, or more probably to the sudden expansion of the 
carbonic anhydride in its solidification. Y. H. Y. 


Inorganic Chemistry. 

Action of Platinum and Palladium on Carbonic Oxide and 
Hydrogen. By M. Traitbe (Eer., 15, 2854 (compare this voL, p. 150). 
—Palladium, whether hydrogenised or not, and platinum, in pre¬ 
sence of water and oxygen, oxidise carbonic oxide to carbonic anhy¬ 
dride with intermediate formation of hydrogen peroxide. Platinum 
foil or wire when shaken up in water in an atmosphere of hydrogen 
and air, causes the formation of hydrogen peroxide in large quantities. 
The author proposes to carry on further researches on the problematical 
catalytic action of platinum and palladium. Y. H. Y. 

Researches on the Hyponitrites. By Bebthelot and Ogieb 
96, 30—35, 84—88).— -The authors have prepared 
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silver hyponitrite by Divers* metbod, and state that in order to obtain 
it pure, it is necessary to dissolve the crude product in dilute nitric 
acid, and reprecipitate by neutralising exactly with ammonia. They 
ascribe to the salt thus obtained the formula Ag 4 N 405 , and not AgNO. 
The latter formula was founded on analyses of the salt dried at too 
high a temperature. The percentage of silver found increases with 
the temperature at which the salt has been dried: hence the authors 
dried their product in a vacuum at the ordinary temperature, and in a 
dark place. Under these conditions it retains a small quantity of 
water, but no reduced silver. The analyses agi*ee better with the 
formula Ag 4 br 406 , than with the old formula AgNO. By the action of 
heat under different conditions, of dilate acids, of oxidising agents, 
more especially bromine and potassium permanganate, and estimation 
of the products of the reactions or of the quantities of oxidising agent 
used, the authors bring further evidence in support of the new 
formula. 

From the results obtained by oxidation with bromine, the heat of 
formation of silver hyponitrite is calculated to be —9*3, and that of 
hyponitrous acid —38*6 calories. The instability of the acid is in 
accordance with this result. 

The authors further deduce the heat given out in the oxidation of 
this body by bromine and permanganate, and the heat of neutralisa¬ 
tion of hyponitrous acid by the alkalis. E. H. R. 

Nitrogen Selenide. By Veenettil {Bull Soc, Ohm. [2], 38, 
S48—550).—Wohler’s method of obtaining this body by the action of 
gaseous ammonia on strongly cooled selenium tetrachloride gives very 
variable results. The author has, however, obtained a body of con- 
stant composition, NSe, by passing gaseous ammonia into bisulphide of 
carbon in which selenium tetrachloride is suspended. A mixture of 
ammoniuin chloride and nitrogen selenide is thus obtained. The 
former is removed by washing with water, and the residue purified by 
boiling with carbon bisulphide. Thus prepared it is an amorphous 
orange-coloured substance, insoluble in water, ether, and alcohol, very 
sparingly soluble in bisulphide of carbon, benzene, and glacial acetic 
acid. "V^en dry, it explodes as easily as silver fulminate if struck or 
heated to 230®. Potash decomposes it with evolution of ammonia and 
formation of selenide and selenite of potassium. Hydrochloric acid 
acts in a similar manner, ammonium selenite and chloride being 
formed. Cold water has no action, but at 100° it causes very slow 
decomposition. B. H. R. 

Pyrosulplxtiric Chloride. By J. Ooiee (Gomp. rend., 96, 66 — 
68 ).—This paper is a reply to Konowaloff {Gompt, rend., 95,1284), 
who found the vapour-density of the above compound to bo that 
required by Avogadro’s law for the formula S 2 O 5 OI 2 , whilst the author 
found it to be one-half less. From repeated experiments, tho author 
concludes that his previous determinations were correct, that the sub¬ 
stance used by him was not contaminated with impurity to an appre¬ 
ciable extent, and. that the body does not undergo dissociation. 

B. H. R. 
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Mechanical Properties of Aluminium. By W. H. Barlow 
(Ckem, Cenfr,, 1882, 777).—From observations made on a bar 3 feet 
long and ^ inch square, the specific gravity of aluminium is found, 
to be 2*688; its tenacity about 12 tons for J inch; its elasticity coeffi¬ 
cient, 10,000. The ductility of a piece 2 inches long was only 2*6 per 
cent.; the metal can, however, be improved in this direction. When 
its strength is compared with its weighty it gives a mechanical value 
almost equal to steel. D. A. L. 

Potash Alum from Felspar. By H. Pemberton, Jun. (Chem. 
News, 1883, 5).—The author is of opinion that SpillePs suggestion 
for the manufacture of potash alum from felspar by treatment with 
sulphuric acid and a fluoride will not answer in America; firstly, 
because of the large quantity of sulphuric acid reqm'red; and secondly, 
if fi.uorspar be the fluoride employed, because of the large amount of 
calcium sulphate formed, whilst if cryolite is used, it will be necessary 
to purchase and introduce the potash, and then enormous quantities of 
sodium sulphate will be formed. With regard to the utilisation of the 
evolved silicon fluoride as silica and hydrofluosilicic acid, there is no 
market for such quantities as would be produced. D. A. L. 

Double Chloride of Potassium aud Thallium. By C. Rammels- 
BEEG (Ann. JPhys. Chem. [2], 16, 709).—The paper gives the analysis 
and crystalline properties of a new double chloride of potassium and 
thallium, 2K01,TlCl3 + 3HjO. E. R. 


Thallium and Lithium Phosphates. By 0. Rammelsberg 
(Ann. Fhys. Chem. [2], 16, 694—709).—The paper contains analyses 
of the foDowing salts, with some details relating to their preparation 
and chemical and physical properties:—Trithallium phosphate, 
TI 3 PO 4 ; monothallium phosphate, HjTlPOi; a compound of mono- and 
di-thallium phosphates, HTkPOt + 2 H 2 TIPO 4 ; isomorphous mixtures 
of thallium and ammonium phosphates, corresponding with HgRPOi 
in which T1 : Am = 1 : 2, and with HRsP 04 , T1: Am = 1 ; 36 ; 
phosphates of higher oxides of thallium, TbPaOsjTlsHoOc, and 
3 Tl 3 p 308 ,TloH 606 ; trilithium phosphate, Li 3 P 04 ; monolithium phos¬ 
phate, H 3 Li 2 P 04 ; an acid phosphate of litldum, HsLiPjjOn. All 
attempts to obtain HLi 2 P 04 failed. " E. R 


Compounds of Tin with Bromine. By K. Reis and B. Ratmann 
(Gh&m. Cenfr.^ 1882, 773 ).—Tin tetrahromide.^The product from the 
^tion of ordinary Stasfurt bromine on tin is subjected to fractional 
distillation. The fraction boiling at 181—190'* consists of Sn01Br« 
The faction 202 203 is pure SnBr 4 . Tin tetrabromide forms a 
white iridescent mass at the ordinary temperature ; it crystallises from 
ite solution in SnOlBrs in clear colourless crystals which deliquesce in 

203-0° (com); its sp. gr. at 
^ IS 3 349; it dissolves in water wiUioiit perceptible decom^sition, 
bnt on heating the solution, tin hydroxide is precipitated. Fused tin 
tetrabromide dissolves iodine and sulphur readily. The vapour of 
tin tetrabromide does not decompose readily when passed through a 
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red-hot tube even when mixed with air, oxygen, or carbonic oxide, 
Ammomostannic bromide. —When tin tetrabromide is warmed in an 
atmosphere of ammonia it readily absorbs the gas, forming a white 
mass of no constant composition. When this product is heated, 
ammonia is given o:ff, the mass becomes yellow, and a yellow subli¬ 
mate of the constitution SnBr 4 , 2 NH 3 is deposited, Bro'inostannic add, 
H 2 SnBr 6 , 8 H 20 , can be prepared by the action of tin tetrabromide and 
bromine on amyl alcohol, or by the direct action of hydrobromio acid 
on tin tetrabromide. It forms small colourless crystals. The sodium, 
calcium, strontium, manganese, and iron salts have 6 mols. H 2 O, the 
nickel salt 8 mols., the magnesium and cobalt salts 10 mols. A 
hydrate of tin tetrabromide is produced when tin tetrabromide is exposed 
to moist air, or when it is dissolved in a small quantity of water, and 
then allowed to evaporate over sulphuric acid; it forms colourless, 
transparent, brilliant crystals which fume in the air; their constitu¬ 
tion is thus represented: SnBr 4 , 4 H 20 . Tin oxy bromide was obtained 
by accident whilst preparing barium bromostannate; the mixed solu* 
tions of SnBr 4 and BaBr 2 became coloured by free bromine, and in 
order to overcome this inconvenience metallic tin was added. On 
evaporating the solution, barium bromide crystallised out first, but was 
succeeded by crystals of the formula Sn 3 Brfi 0 , 12 H 30 ; these arc decom¬ 
posed by water even in the cold ; this decomposition is explained by 
the equation Sn^BreO 4- 2 H 3 O = H^SnOa -f- 2SnBr2 4- 2HBr. From the 
mother-liquor of these crystals another oxybromide, SnBr 8 O 2 , 10 H 3 O, 
is deposited. D. A. L. 

Preparation of Stannic Oxide from Sodium Stannate. By P. 
T, Austin (Cliem. News, 46, 286).—Stannic oxide, SnOj, is precipi¬ 
tated when a solution of sodium stannate is boiled with sodium hydro¬ 
gen carbonate, or when a current of carbonic anhydride is passed 
through a strong solution of sodium stannate containing an excess of 
soda. D. A. L. 

Uranyl Potassium Chromate, By Wiesnue (Ohem. Oe^Hr., 1882, 
777).—According to Berzelius, the body UOg.CrOi is precipitated 
from uranium nitrate by potassium chromate. The author did not 
succeed in obtaining it in this manner, but found instead the following 
series of double salts:— 

XJ 03 .Cr 04 ,K: 30 r 04 4-H 2 O ; 3(XJO2.0rO4),2K2CrOi + 7 H 2 O; 

4(IJ02.Cr04),3K20r04 4- 7 H 2 O; 3(U02.Cr04),K20r307 4- UH.O. 

The last of these forms silky golden-yellow crystals. They are all 
decomposed by water. The author regards them as the products of 
the decomposition by water of some body formed during the precipi¬ 
tation, B. A. L. 

Natural Formation of Manganese Dioxide, and some Reac¬ 
tions of Peroxides. By Bjsethelot (Oomj^L rend., 96, 88—90).— 
Manganese dioxide seems to be formed naturally froTu the carbonate 
by the oxidising action of the air, either free or dissolved m water. 

VOL. XLIV, 2 g 
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The carbonate, at the moment of its separation from waters surcharged 
with carbonic anhydride, becomes oxidised to dioxide. The author 
shows, from a consideration of the heats evolved in the reactions 
AlnO V OO 2 (dissolved) = MnCOs and MnO + 0 = MnOa, that the 
results are in accordance with thermochemical theory, and that the 
same is true of the formation of ferric oxide from ferrous carbonate, 
which is supposed to take place in nature in a manner exactly similar 
to that described above. 

The inverse reaction should and does take place between barium 
dioxide and carbonic anhydride, and further, thermochemical data 
indicate, what is true as a matter of fact, that hydrogen dioxide 
cannot be formed by the action of acids on manganese dioxide or ferric 
oxide, whilst it can easily be produced by the action of acids on 
barium dioxide. In the former case an absorption of heat would take 
place, whereas in the latter case heat is developed, E. H. B. 


Mineralogical Chemistry. 


Silver Amalgam from the Sala Mines, By T. Nobustbom 
(Jahrh, f, Min,, 1882, 2, Eef., 861—362).—The silver amalgam found 
at Sala, in dolomite with quartz and blende, has the following’ compo¬ 
sition :— 

Zn. Ph. Insol. 

Ag. Hg- Fe. -V—^ CaCOs. gangae. Total. 

46-30 51*12 0*81 trace 0*21 I'Ol 99*45 

With this exception, silver amalgam has never been found in Sweden. 

B. H. B. 

A Remarkable Platinum Nugget. By P. Collier (Jahrh, /. 
Min., 1883, 1, Bef., 27).—This was found near Plattsburg, New York. 
It was 4 cm. long, 3 wide, and 2 high, and weighed 104*4 gi’m.; it con¬ 
sisted of a mixture of 46 per cent. Pt with 54 per cent, chromo-iron. 
The former had a sp. gr. 17*35, whilst that of the mixture was only 
10*446, The analysis of the chrome-iron gave the following result;_ 

CrA- AI2O3. SiOju CaO. MgO. Total. 

54*944 31*667 6*690 3*731 3*405 0*941 100*278 

The platinum had the following composition:— 

Pt. Fe, Pd. It. Rh. Cu. AI3O3. CaO. Mg. 
82*814 11*040 3*105 0*627 0*286 0*397 1*953 0*062 0*030 

Total = 100*314. 

Osmium was present, but the amount could not be estimated. The 
nugget was somewhat magnetic. B. H. B. 
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Substance Resembling Dopplerite from a Peat Bog near 
Scranton, Pa, By H. C. Lewis (Jalub, /. Mw., 1888, 1, Ref., 31— 
32).—This substanf'e occurs in irregular veins. When exposed to the 
air, it becomes more elastic. It is black, and burns slowly without 
flame. It is soluble only in caustic potash, and gives a dark brown 
solution. Prom this solution it is thrown down by acids as a reddish- 
brown precipitate. When completely dried, the substance is brittle 
and almost as hard as coal (H. = 2*5) ; it also acquires the lustre 
and conchoidal fracture of genuine coal. It burns with a yellow flame. 
Sp. gr. = 1*032. Streak dark-brown. The dried substance has the 
following composition:— 

C. H. O + N. Total. 

30*971 5*o26 63*503 100 

corresponding with the fl>rmnla CxoH220i6. It resembles dopplerite in 
its physical characters, bnt differs from the latter by tbe small per¬ 
centage of carbon and the large amount of oxygen it contains. The 
author is of opinion that it is an intermediate product between peat 
and coal, and proposes the general name PhytocolUte for all similar 
substances of variable composition^ B. H. B. 

Idrialite. By R. Schabizeb {Jahrb. /. Jfk., 1883, 1, Ref., 31).— 
In the quicksilver mines of Idria a green resin has been found; this 
consists of idrialite in a tolerably pure state. It is a massive, pista¬ 
chio-green mineral containing idrialin, CgoHwOs. Its sp. gr. is greater 
than 1, but less than 1*85 It has a hardness of 1—2, and an uneven 
fracture. When dissolved in hot concentrated sulphuric acid, it gives 
a deep indigo-blue solution, and on distillation gives a straw-yellow 
product which is pure idrialine. The dark-coloured mineral formerly 
described as idrialite contains only a very small amount of idrialin. 

B. H. B. 

Artificial Production of Mellite. By 0. Pbibdel and M. 
BALSora {Jahrb. f. 1882, 2, ReX., 30—31).—By allowing solu¬ 
tions of mellitato of sodium and of an aluminium salt to mix very 
slowly for about a foi'tnight, crystals may be obtained of sutEcient 
size to examiiio crystallograpliically; they had all the properties of the 
natural crystals. H. B. 

Oiyolite, Paclinolite, and Tliomsenolite. By 0. Klein {Jahrb, 
/. Jkfm., 1882, 2, 89—90).—Brandi, in a recent paper before the 
Bavarian Academy, described the analyses of specimens of the above 
minerals, which had been ciystallogiuphically determined by Grotli. 
Their formulseare AlFjjSNsfcPj AiFgjCaFajNaF, and AlI? 3 ,CaF 3 ,NaF,HaO 
respectively. The author, whilst admitting the service done by 
Brandi in determining the true composition of pachnolite, points out 
that the composition of cryolite and of thomsenolite was already 
determined with certainty, as in 1877 ho showed that tho crystals 
examined by Wohler were in reality cryolite, that the crystals of 
tliomsenolite also examined by Wohler—who then called it paobno- 
lite—had all the properties ascribed to it by Kreuner, and re-analysed 
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crave tlie fonnnla adopted by Wohler, which is the same as that given 
by Brandi- 

IVEinerals Found near Massa in the Apuanian Alps, By A. 
dAechiasdi (Jahrh,/. ATm., 1882, 2, Bef., 353—354).—In the Frigido 
valley, near Massa, not far from the celebrated Carrara marble 
quarries, a lode comes to the surface. It consists of iron spar with 
qnartz and copper pyrites, together with magnetic pyrites and a dark- 
grey metallic mineral, which the author believes to be coppite. Blende 
is also occasionally found, and a ^ey fibrous mineral not yet investi¬ 
gated. The copper pyrites contains 26—30 per cent. On, and has a 
sp. gr. of 4T, The magnetic pyrites consists of 

S. Fe. m. 

39*65 58*18 2*17 per cent., 

thus indicating the formula (Fe!N’i) 7 S 8 . 

To the grey mineral, the author gives the name of Frigidite, It rarely 
occurs crystallised, being usually in gi‘anular masses. Sp. gr. = 4*8. 
H. = 4. Before the blowpipe, it acts like tetrahedrite, which it very 
mneh resembles in appearance. The analysis gave the numbers under 
I: the results obtained, after subtracting the impurities and reducing 
to 100, are shown under II— 


S. Sh, Cu. Fe. Ni. Ag. Zn. Si02. Total. 

T. 29*60 25*59 19*32 12*6? 7*55 0*83 trace 2*20 96*96 

n. 31*28 27-00 20-39 13*37 7-97 0*04 traoe — 100*00 

lU. 27*01 29*61 30*10 13*08 — _ — — 99*80 


It is, therefore, not Beoehi’s coppite, the composition of which is given 
under III. 

The above composition may be interpreted in various ways, and all 
the interpretations agree equally well with the analysis. 

The mineisal may be regarded as a mixture of nickel tetrahedrite 
with copper pyrites, as a somewhat different tetrahedrite with nllman- 
uite and iiien pyrites, or lastly as a mixture of tetrahedrite with anti¬ 
mony-nickel. There is, however, no doubt that frigidite is an impure 
tetrahedrite. B. H. B* 

Galena with Octohedral Cleavage. By A. Brtjit (Jalirh /. 
Afw., 1883, 1, Re£, 9—10).—In the Glacier de Lochant (Chaine dn 
Mt. Blanc) the author found a fine twin crystal of galena; the twin 
face was O, and the -crystal was formed by the faces of the octohedron 
and the cube. The octohedral cleavage was very distinct, Sp. gr, = 
7*67. It contained some bismuth and a little iron. This is the third 
known example of galena with an octohedral clea»vage; the other two 
are from the Habach valley and from Pennsylvania respectively. 

B BE B 

Analysis of Miargyrite from Pribram. By J. Euiipr (Jahrl. 
f. 1882, 2, Eef., 17).—The analysis gives 21-68 S, 41-15 Sb, 
36‘7l Ag, agreeing v?eli -wili the accepted formnla, AgjS.SbiSs. 

H. B, 
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Alaskaite, a New Bismuth Mineral. By G. A. Konig (Ja/irh 
/. Min,, 1883, 1, Bef., 25—26).—Alaskaite occurs with tetrahedrite 
and copper pyrites in Colorado. The colour is lead-grey to white; 
the lustre metallic. The mineral is soft and has a sp. gr. of 6*878. 
It decrepitates on being heated, and melts without the formation of a 
sublimate. It is decomposed by hot hydrochloric acid, leaving a 
residue of silver chloride with copper pyrites and heavy spar. The 
analysis gave the following results:— 



Sh. 

Bi. 

Pb. 

M- 

Cu. 

Zn. 

s. 

I. 

— 

51-49 

12-02 

8-08 

3*00 

0*26 

15-72 

II. 

0*51 

46-87 

9-70 

7-10 

2*85 

0*64 

15-07 

III. 

— 

51-35 

17-51 

3-00 

3*74 

0*20 

16-21 


The ratio of B: Bi; S is here 1:2:4; the formula is then BBi 2 S 4 , 
or (PbZnAg20u2)S + Bi 2 S 3 . B. B[. B. 

Compact Magnetic Iron Ore from Cogne, Valley of Aosta. 
By M. Zeochini {Jahrb, /. Mm,, 1882, 2, Bef., 386).—With this ore, 
a small quantity (about 6 per cent.) of an apparently rhombic mineral 
is found. Analysis I gave the composition of the magnetic iron ore; 
Analysis II that of the accompanying mineral:— 

Insoluble silicates 

HgO. and free SiOg, 3B'e20a. FeO. MgO. CaO. 

I. 0-60 5-54 18-09 73-47 1*65 0-55 

II. 11-19 SiOa4.S-15 4-10 — 40-31 trace 

Mckd and duonuum 
OoO. ondes. Total. 

I. 0-21 trace 100-11 

II. — — 98-75 

B. H. B. 

Occurrence of Iron Ores at Taberg in Smaaland (Sweden). 
By A. E. Tornebohm {Jahrb, f. Min,, 1882, 2, Bef., 66—67).—The 
ore is associated with a variety of hyporite, rich in olivine and mag¬ 
netite, and the whole forms together an immense lense-shaped mass. 
Its period of formation is more remote than that of most other 
Swedish ores. A somewhat similar mass occurs at Launghult 
(Kronoberg). Analyses of the ores from these localities are given, 
and also that of a similar ore from Bhode Island. H. B. 

A Manganese Mineral from Upsala. By G. m Geer {Jahrb. 
f, Min., 1882, 2, Bef., 361).—This mineral has the following compo¬ 
sition :— 


Gangue. OuO. MnjOa. H2O. Total. 

7-24 1T7 73-19 16*27 97*87 


The formula is then Mn804,4H20, and the author suggests for it the 
name mangmeae-ochre. B. H. B. 
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Pseudomorphic Senarmontite Crystals. By C. Hintze (Jahrl, 
f. Min. 1883,1, Ref., 32).—Several senarmontite crystals from South 
Ham, in Canada, have a dark ronghi surface. On closer investigation, 
it Tvas found that only the kernel of the crystals consisted of senar¬ 
montite, whilst the outer layer was antimonite; so that the crystal 
.is a psendomorph of antimonite after senarmontite. The kernel has, 
however, not been converted directly into antimonite, but first into 
an aggi*egate of valentinite fibres, which were afterwards converted 
into antimonite. B. H. B. 

Artificial and Natural Gay-Lussite. By A. Aezruki (Jalirh. /. 
Min., 1882, 2, Ref., 17,18) ; and Reproduction of Gay-Lussite. 
By A. Favre and C. Soret (ibid., 18, 19). — From the clarified soda 
liquors there are deposited crystals of gay-lussite at a temperature of 
40° on the bottom of the vessel, and also in the carbonising tower, 
where the gases from burning coke are passed through the solution; 
these crystals were examined and compared with natural crystals. They 
contain from 82—86 per cent. NaaCOs, while the formnla ^03003 -j- 
CaCOa -f SHaO requires 35*8 per cent. The predominating faces are 
ooP and 5co, -I? and OP being more subsidiary. All faces in the zone 
ooP, ^ 00 , ^P are striated parallel to the zonal axis. A table em¬ 
bracing ail published and also new measurements is given; those of 
the artificial crystals agree very well with those of the natural 
crystals. Their optical behaviour agrees with Des Cloizeaux’s obser¬ 
vations. 

A snail and a piece of wood, after being immersed in a solution of 
sodium silicate for 27 years, were examined. The shell was eaten 
away and the wood covered with a crust containing silica, soda, watei’, 
and alumina, and with a thin skin of organic matter; between the two 
were small crystals of gay-lussite. They had the chemical and physical 
properties of this mineral. Measurement showed the following 
forms to possess almost the interfacial angles of the native mineral:— 
coP. -^P. 5oo; oa^oo is probably also present. H, B, 

Composition of Dawsonite. By C. Friedel, M. €ea?er, and 
J. Harbixgton (Jahrb.f. Min., 1883,1, Ref,, 15—16).—This Canadian 
mineral was discovered by J. Harrington in 1874, and a mineral of 
similar chemical composition has now been observed by Chapor in 
Tuscany, It occurs there in small, white, finely fibrous bundles in 
crevices in a dolomitic marl. When the substance is heated strongly in 
a closed tube, it gives up water; it is infusible before the blowpipe, and 
is coloured blue by cobalt solution. FriedeFs analyses gave the fol¬ 
lowing results (I):— 

CO5. AlsOg. Na^O. H2O. CaO. MgO. Total. 

L 29*09 35*89 19*13 12*00 0*42 1*39 97*92 

thus indicating the composition Al 203 ,hra 30 , 2 C 0 j, 2 Ha 0 . Friedel 
regards the compound as an aluminium hydroxide, iu which one atom 
of hydroxyl is replaced by the monad radicle HaOOs, thus leading to 
the formula Al( 0 H) 2 (HaC 03 ). 

II and ni are Harrington's original analyses. He has also analysed 
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the mineral which he recently found, together with calcspar, dolo¬ 
mite, iron pyrites, galena, and a small quantity of a manganese 
mineral, in the Montreal Reservoir (lY). 


C03. 

AlA- 

HaaO. 

H2O. 

CaO. 

MgO. 

II. 29-88 

32-84 

20-20 

11-91 

5-95 

trace 

III. 30-72 

32-68 

20-17 

(10-33) 

5-65 

0-45 

IV. 32-23 

24-71 

15-64 

9-06 

16-86 

trace 

K2O. 


MnOg. 

Si02. 

Total. 


n. 0-38 

— 

0-40 

101-56 


in. — 


— 

— 

100-00 


IV. — 


0-23 

0-84 

99 66 


On subtracting the accidental impurities, the analyses correspond 

very well with the composition demanded by the formula: 



I. 

II. 

ni. 

IV. 

Calculated. 

CO,. 

29-27 

27*96 

29-06 

27-78 

30*49 

AUO, . 

37-88 

36 42 

36-70 

36-12 

35-55 

Na^O . 

20-19 

22-41 

22-65 

22-86 

21*48 

H2O . 

12-66 

13-21 

11-59 

13-24 

12-47 


Harrington determined the specific gravity to be 2*40. The Tuscan 
dawsonite is accompanied by dolomite, cinnabar, calcspar, iron pyrites, 
fluorspar, and bitumen. B. H, B. 

Strontianite in Westphalia. By E. Venator (Jahrh. f. Min,, 
1883, 1, Ref., 28).—Numerous veins of strontianite occur in the 
Senonian marl between Hamm and Munster; and in order to obtain 
the mineral, more than 1200 miners are employed. The minerals 
filling the veins consist of strontianite, calcspar, marls, and sometimes 
ii’on pyrites. The thickness of the veins is very variable, the maximum 
being throe metres. Faults are exceedingly rare. B. H. B. 

Turquoise of New Mexico. By B. Silliman (Jahrh. f. Min,, 
1883, 1, Rof., 27).—The paper gives an account of the occurrence ol 
turquoise in the augito trachyte of the Cerillo Mts. The rock is 
quite altered by hot springs, and in the yellowish-white product of this 
action small concretions of bluish-green kalaite are found which oc¬ 
casionally pass into the azure-blue variety valued as a precious stone. 

B. H. B. 

Artificial Production of Phosgenite. By 0. Friedbl and E. 
Sarasin (Jahrh, f* Min,, 1882, 2, Rei, 31).—By heating a mixture of 
lead carbonate and chloride in a closed flask at 180"^ in presence of 
water, small quadratic crystals were obtained; they always contained 
much of the ingredients and were not suitable for analysis, but the 
author believes that the optical behaviour demonstrates it to be phos¬ 
genite. H, B. 

Natural Barium Nitrate. By P. Groth (Jahrh. f, Min., 1883, 
1, Ref., 14).—This new mineral was found in an old collecoiou of 
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Chilian ininerals. The crystals are 4 mra. in size; they are colourless 
and consist of octohedra. Twin crystals similar to those of spinelle 
also occur. B. H. B. 

Examination of the Ores from Amberger and of the accom¬ 
panying Phosphates. By J. B. Schobbb (Jalrb, f. Min., 1882, 2, 
Bef., 20—21).—^The bulk of this paper is of technical interest. The 
sparingly occnrring phosphates, wavellite, vivianite, and cacoxene are 
descrifcd in an appendix; analyses of the last two are given; the last 
one has been mnch changed, and has lost most of the phosphoric acid. 

H. B. 


Existence of Apatite in the Pegmatite of Lyons. By F. Gon- 
(Jahrh. /. Min., 1882, 2, Bef., 352).—Apatite occurs in the 
eruptive rocks in the neiglibonrhood of Lyons, partly in microscopic, 
partly in macroscopic crystals. It occurs in gneiss at Beauman with 
dumortierite, a mineral recently discovered there, also with garnet, 
near Greillon, and in pegmatite in the Boche Oardon and Sainte Foy, 

B. H. B. 


Mineralogical Notes. ByA.WiiSBACH (Jahrh f. Min., 1882, 2, 
Mem., 249—259).—1. Apatite .—In the collection of the School of 
Mines in Freiberg is a short columnar crystal of apatite from the tin 
lodes of Ehrenfriedersdorf. It appears to be a combination of the 
pyramid, JP, with the hexagonal prism and the basal plane. It has, 
however, been found that the latter is not a true basal plane, but an 
extremely fiat pyramid having the symbol The middle edges 

form an angle of 1° 23', the polar edges 179° 18'. It is the fiattest 
pyramid which has yet been observed in any mineral species. 

2. Lautite .—Under this name a mineral from Lauta, near Marien- 
berg in Saxony, has recently been introduced. It is composed of Cu, 
As, and sulphur, and its chemical formula was asserted to be OaAsS. 
The author is of opinion that it is not a true mineral species, but a 
mixture of native arsenic and a copper sulpho-salt. The latter he 
determines to be Ou^AsSs. The so-callod lautite is a mixture of 71 
per cent, of this sulpho-salt and 29 per cent. ai*senic. 

B. Bronzite.--The crystals of this mineral, which was found in the 
m^orite_of Bniersg^n, had the following form ooP, OP, ooPoo, 
ooPoo, ooP3, ooP2, ooP2, iJPoo, P|, P2, P4, ■^P2, ^P, fp3, 

^ 4. By many dealers a mineral from Schwarzenberg 

in Saxony, is frequently sold under the name of tectizite. This i^ 
however, not an iron but an aluminium sulphate, as the analysis 
proves— 


AlA* FeO. CaO. ^3804. Total. 

12*69 5*46 0*14 34*26 46*70 99*25 

The fop^a m thus AI6 Sq083 ,48H20, which difiers but very slightly 
from that of keramohalite. J J 

5. carbonate, from Guanajuato in Mexico, contained 91*68 

per cent, bismuth oxide and 8*29 per oent. 00*. Total 99*97. This 
corresponds exactly with the composition of the Schneeberg variety. 
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6. JDomeykite^ from Zurickaxi, gave on analysis the following 
results:— 


Cu. Ee. Ni. As. 0. Residue. Total. 

65-08 0-64 0-44 26-45 2-49 3-84 98-94 

The presence of oxygen is owing to a copper arsenate, a product of 
the decomposition of the domeykite. The ‘‘ residue ’’ consists of 
porphyry. 

7. Eulytine .—Among the colours assigned in the text-books on 
mineralogy to this mineral (bismuth silicate), black is not mentioned. 
A series of examples possessing this characteristic exist, however, in 
the Werner Museum at Freiberg. 

8. WinkUrite ,—^Analysis of this mineral from Almeria in south 
Spain gave the following results :— 


HjO. 

0. 

SiOj. 

BiO, 

CuO. 

AsgOs* 

FeO. 

12-12 

4-11 

0-29 

1-70 

15*01 

20-50 

0-71 


CO2O3. 

NijOs. 

CaO. 

Total. 



23-80 

12-98 

9-27 

100-49 



The mineral analysed was associated with olivenite in such a way that 
it was impossible to separate them perfectly. On subtracting the con¬ 
stituents which may be regarded as impurities in the above analyses, 
we obtain— 


HjO. 

0. 

GOnOj. 

NigOs. 

Total. 

10-6 

4-1 

23-8 

13-0 

51-5 

or 20-6 

8-0 

46-2 

25-2 

100-0 


a composition which may be represented by the general formula— 
!Et 203 , 2 !E[ 20 , or Co 4 h!ri 209 j 2 B[ 20 . 

9. Uranium Ochre, —This was found at Johanngeorgenstadt. It 
gave on analysis the following result (sp. gr. = 3*9t53) :— 

OaO. ITO. H2SO4. H2O. Residue. Total. 

2-08 77-17 8-lB 16-59 0'39 99-41 

This leads to the formula CaUieSgO^x + 25H20. B. H. B. 

Eelation between the Chemical Composition and Optical 
Characters in the Group of Pyromorphites and Mimetesites. 
By 0. Jannbttaz and L. Miohel {Jahrb, /. i/w., 1882, 2, Eef., 347— 
348).—Pure pyromorphite is uniaxal, pure mimetesite biaxal. Crystals 
occur in which the centre is pyromorphite and the exterior is mimete¬ 
site, and chemical analysis now shows that crystals occur with uniaxal 
centre and biaxal exterior, which coutain no A 82 O 3 . For such cases 
the authors suggest that the apparently biaxal interference figure is 
caused by non-parallel aggregation of uniaxal individuals. 

B. Si B. 

Dietrichite. By A. Arzkuni (Jahrl, /. Mm., 1882, 2, Eef., 19),— 
The author considers the formula to be Zn 0 ,Al 303 , 4 S 0 s + 22 H 3 O, 
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instead of -i-23H20, as given by Dietrich. The analysis by Dietrich 
gives RO : H 2 O = 1 : 20*3, R 3 O 3 : HsO = 1 : 23*0, SO 3 : H,0 = 
4:21*9, and hence the point cannot be considered as definitely settled. 
This mineral is doubly refractive, the depolarising direction being 
parallel to the length of the fibres. H. B. 

Thenardite from Aguas Blancas. By 0. Baeewald (Jalirh, /. 
Mia , 1882, 2, Ref., 19—20).—The crystals are clear and transparent, 
but in the air soon become covered with a white crust. Measurements 
gave the axial relations a ; : c = 0*4771 : 1 : 0*7984. Plane of the 

optical axis is ooPco, the axis a is acute bisectrix; double refraction + ; 
dispersion weak 2V = 89® 59' for Li, 90° for Ha, and 90° 

tor T1 light. Analysis gave— 

Kap. SO 3 , CaO. Hp. 

41*91 53*34 2*66 0*93 = 99*84 

The author supposes the calcium to be present in some unknown form, 
and not as glauberite. H. B. 

Arsenates from Laangban. By W. Liedgeek (Jahrh. /. 31in,, 
1882, 2, Ref., 362—363) — 1 . JBerzeliite. —Honey-yellow colour, waxy 
lustre, translucent, fracture imperfectly oonchoidal, brittle, H. = 5 , 
sp. gr. = 4*09—4*07. It melts before the blowpipe to a brown 
globule. Soluble in hydrochloric and in nitric acids. It occurs as 
small granules in limestone. 

2 . Soubly^refraotwg BerzeUite.--'No distinct cleavage, doubly re¬ 
fracting, crystalline system unknown, yellowish colour, H. = 5, sp. gr. 
= 3*89—1*04. The analysis gave— 

PhO. PeO. Insol. 

AS 2 O 3 . CaO. MgO. MnPa. V-^-j residue. Total. 

62*00 20*00 12*81 4*18 trace 0*68 99*67 

The formula is therefore 3 (Ca,Mg,Mn) 0 ,As 205 . 

3. Karijiaite .—Doubly refracting, not pleochroic. The analyses are 
not trustworthy, as it is never free from berzeliite. 

4. A calcite occurring with the karyinite gave on analysis the fol¬ 
lowing results:— 

CaCOa. MgCOg. MnCOg. ZnCOg. Total. 

92*64 4*18 2*80 1*09 100*71 

B. H. B. 

Analysis of Coltimbite. By E. D. Hallock {Jahrh. /. Min., 
1883,1, Ref., 26).—Columbite from Middletown, Conn., with the sp. 
gr. 6*13, gave on analysis— 

Acids. FeO. liLiO. CaO. 

82*64 11*77 4*95 4*93 = 104*29 

82*56 12'08 0*50 0*45 = 95*59 

The high sp, gr. of the fused precipitate of the noixed acids indicates 
a large percentage of TiO^. B. H. B. 
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Crystalline Form of Sipylite. By J. W. Mallet {Jalirh.f, Min,, 
1888,1, 28).—This mineral has already been described by the author 
(Amer. J, 8ci,, 1877, 15, 397). He now determines the crystalline 
form to be a tetragonal pyramid, the polar edges of which form an 
angle of 100® 45', and the middle edge 127®, Cleavage is parallel to 
the pyramid faces. Sp. gr. = 4*888 at 18®. B. H. B, 

Wulfenite. By S. Koch (Jahrh.f. Min., 1883, 1, Ref., 11—13).— 
The author examined a large series of crystals of wulfenite from 
Jnma County, Arizona: from Utah, Mexico, Phenixville, Bleiberg, 
and Rucksberg in Banat. From the angular measurements he calcu¬ 
lated for wulfenite a general ratio of the axes, a : c = 1 : 1*57767. 
Twenty-nine crystal forms altogether occur in wulfenite, of which 
seven were first observed by the author (f P, ^P, -g-J-j-Pco, f 

ooPI, -^Pl). Pyramids of the second order, and prisms form the 
majority of the faces. Hemimorphism was never observed. 

B. H. B. 

Anatase and Xenotime firom Burke Co., N, Carolina. By 
W. E. Hidden (JalirLf. Min., 1883,1, Ref., 14).—Anatase occurs m 
the form of greenish-yellow crystals, in the gold sands near Brindle- 
town, together with monazite, xenotime, fergusonite, samarskite, 
zircon, and brookite. The crystals have the combination OP. P. 

The xenotime is yellowish-grey, and is combined with zircon in such 
a way that the two minerals have the same principal axis. 

B. H. B. 

Pseudobrookite. By A. Schmidt {Jalirl. /. Min., 1882, 2, Ref., 
24—25). —To the already known forms the author adds doP2, accept¬ 
ing the first proposals of Groth (Zeitsch. f. Kryst., 3, 306). Hew 
measurements gave the angles coPc5b ; ooP2 = ISS*^ 23' — 153® 51', and 
ooPcb : Pc5b = 138° 30'—138® 57', from which 

a : & : c = 0*992 : 1 : 1*130. 

A discussion follows on Groth’s proposal to interchange the u and h 
axes, whereby the form approaches much more nearly to that of 
brookite. This alteration tlxe author does not accept. No fresh 
analysis is, however, given. H. B. 

Tin Ores, Aventurine Glass, and Green Aventurine Quartz, 
from Asia, and Krokydolite Quartz, from Greenland, By H. 
Fischer (Jahrh. /. Min., 1882, 2, 90—98).—The author discusses the 
interest attaching to a correct knowledge o£ the localities whence the 
ancients obtained their minerals, whether ornamental stones, as the 
turquoise and lapis lazuli, or as metallic ores. Besides the localities 
mentioned in mineralogic^ lists, a number have been collected together, 
and appeared in Gurlt^s Bergbau-uvH Euftenhmde, 1877, 9; the know¬ 
ledge of these localities of the East is of great historic interosli, and 
the author by drawing attention to them wishes to make them hotter 
known. The aventnnne glass offered for sale in Allahabad and North 
India generally, is not of Venetian origin; the articles are brought 
in by the Afghans (Oabulis), who are practised in the production of 
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artificial stones; it is, however possible that they are only middlemen, 
for Badakschan is the only known locality where this glass is made. In 
Delhi the Venetian product is used. The author suggests that Marco 
Polo, who visited Central Asia in the 13th century, learnt the art of 
making this glass from some native tribes, and brought it to Venice; 
in these districts chalcedony and agates are still cut, polished, and 
bored, and it is possible that this is the source of the Assyrian and 
Babylonian cylinders and talismans, and of the agate and other beads, 
<fec., found in ancient Boman and Grerman tombs. Sections of the 
cut aventurine quartz ornaments showed the presence of a number of 
thin plates, with their long axes for the most part parallel; they are 
beautifully dichroic, varying from emerald-green to blue-green; they 
are chromium mica. In a collection of stone axe-heads from Athens, 
some were found made of a remarkable rock; its section showed a 
ground-mass of red quartz, in which groups of fine needles of a pure 
blue were thickly imbedded; they are probably glaucopbAue. Other 
specimens appeared to have come from the emery districts of Asia 
Minor, but no satisfactory sections could be obtained. H. B. 

Composition, of Minerals of the Ohondrodite Group. By H, 
SJdGBEN (Jahrb. /. Min,, 1883, 1, Bef., 23 — 24).“The author accepts 
the opinion of Bammelsberg and Ghroth, that water is present in the 
three members of thechondiodite group, and being of the opinion that 
the differences in the analyses prove them not to have the same com¬ 
position, he adopts the following formulae:— 

ClinoliTuriite = Mg 5 [Mg(^^^],(Si 04 ) 3 . 

Humite = Mg3[Mg(^®®)]3(SiOt)3. 

Ohondrodite = Mgi[Mg^'^^j|*(SiOi)s. 

B. H. B, 

Iron Glance and Augite, from Ascension. By G. v. Bath 
(Jahrl), /. Min,, 1883, 1, Bef., 16—17).—On a plate of iron glance, 
90 mm. in diameter, with the faces OR, -f R, — iR, ooP2, and 

— JB, small reddish-yellow crystals of augite, 1 mm. long, were 

developed. The augite had the following faces:-1- P, + SPfi, — P, 

coP, ~ooP3, + Pcd, ooPoo, coPco. Prom this it is proved that the 
augite was formed by sublimation. B. H. B. 

Nephrite or Jade of Siberia. By E. Jannettaz and L. Michel 
f<, Min,, 1883, 1, Bef., 29—30).—In the bed of a stream in the 
Bagoul^l Mountains, near the Chinese frontier, Alibert found loose 
blocks of a jade-like substance. They were greenish-white to emerald- 
^en, had a greasy lustre, and were more or less translucent, accord¬ 
ing to the colour. Fracture splinteiy. Hardness, 6-5. Sp. gr. 3-08— 
8*2. Before the blowpipe, it melted easily to a light-green globule. 
The chemical analysis gave— 
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SiOj. 

MgO. 

CaO. 

I'a^Og. .AlgOg. 

H 3 O. 

Total. 

I. 56-60 

23-04 

13-45 

2-38 1-37 

3-03 

99-87 

n. 55-13 

19-67 

14-13 

8-5 

31 

100-53 

I. Analysis of the light-coloured variety. II. 

The green variety. 


B. H. B. 


Jadeite Axe from Rabber, Hanover. By A. Arzbuni {Jakrb, /. 
ATm., 1883, 1, Bef., 30).—The axe in question is 12 cm. long, has a 
cutting edge 5 cm. broad, and. on the opposite side has a somewhat 
flattened conical point, 2 cm. in diameter. Under the microscope a 
thin section showed the confused fibres, characteristic both of nephrite 
and of jadeite, but in places rhomb-shaped crystal sections could be 
seen, with cleavage planes cutting each other at angles of 87—80®, and 
98—91®. As this angle agrees with the results obtained by Descloizeaux 
with jadeite from Thibet, the author concluded that the axe was made 
of the same mineral, and that this belonged to the pyroxene group; 
consequently jadeite must belong to the monoclinic system. 

B- H. B. 

Danburite, from the Scopi, in Graubiindten. By E. Lunwio 
{Monatsli, Ghem.^ 3, 819—821).—This mineral occurring, surrounded 
by earthy chlorite, in a rock-cleft on the Scopi, agi’oes in composition, 
chemical characters, primary form, and optical properties, with dan- 
bnrite, from Enssel, in ISTew York (Ghem. Ahstr., 150—151), but 
difEers from the latter in the mode of development of its crystals. 
Sp. gr., 9*85. Analysis gave— 

SiOg. OaO. MgO. AlaOsjFcgOsjMngOa. 

48-52 28-77 23-03 0-30 traces 

The mineral may he regarded as the calcium salt of a borosilioio 
acid, SiiBgHsOft. . H. W. 

Helvite, from Virginia. ByR. Haines (Ohem» News^ 1883, 6).— 
The mineral is found mixed with orthoclase, with pale-red topazolite, and 
a variety of garnet. The helvite crystals were shown to be isometric 
by the polariscope, but were not sufficiently perfect for angular mea¬ 
surements. H. is about 6; colour sulphur-yellow; lustre somewhat 
resinous, partially translucent; fusibility about 4, to a brown glass. 
The mineral gives no water in closed tubes ,* with fluxes, it gives the 
reactions for manganese; is soluble in hydrochloric acid, with evolu¬ 
tion of hydrogen sulphide, and separation of gelatinous silica. Sp. gr. 
3-29. Analysis yields the following results:— 

Silica insoluble in acid and in sodium carbonate, 9*22. 

Total 

SxOg. BeO. AlgOg. MuO. EeO. CaO. KgO. KagO. S. Moisture. 

82*32 11-47 2-68 45-38 1*85 0-64 0*39 0*92 4-50 0*80 

Second 

deter. 

82*49 --- 

2*25 is to be deducted for oxygen replaced by the sulphur. 

D. A. L. 
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Melanite from Laiitigii4 (Ehdne). By A. Lacroix (Jahrh.f, 
2Lin , 138*2, 2, Bef., 352—353).—In a bed of masrnetic iron ore near 
Lantigne the antbor found specimens of two different varieties of 
garnet. Both occur in crystals and in compact aggregates. In both 
cases the forms 202 and c^O occur. Sp. gr 3*66 for the first, and 3*62 
for the second variety. The garnet gives up water when heated in a 
closed tube, and melts before the blowpipe to a magnetic globule. 
The second variety gives the manganese reaction when melted with 
borax, and when treated with soda and nitre on platinum foil. From 
the analysis, the formula 3 Ca 0 ,Fe 203 , 3 Sp 3 is deduced, Marcasite, 
quartz, galena, cerussite, malachite, and iron glance also occur in the 
same locality. B. H. B. 

Change of Colour in Felspar under the Influence of Light. 
By E. Ebdmaxn (Jahrh. /. ifm,, 1882, 2, Ref., 363).—Green felspar 
(Amazon stone) from pegmatite veins at Ammeberg, when first taken 
from the mine, is of a greenish-grey colour, but after exposure to the 
air for some time, it assumes a bright emerald-green colour. By 
placing fragments in variously coloured glass tubes, and submitting 
them to the action of light for 11 months, the author came to the 
conclusion that light alone effects the change, air and moisture having 
no infinence. When the dark-green felspar is heated, it again loses its 
colour. B. H. B. 

Bechi's so-called Picranalcime from the Monte Catini Mine, 
Monte Caporciano. By E. Bamberger (Jahrh. f. Min., 1882, 2, 
Ref, 22). —Crystals of this picranalcime were examined crystallo- 
graphically, optically, and chemically. In all these properties it 
agrees with analcime; it is nothing but analcime, and “ picranalcime ” 
must be removed from mineralogical lists. Magnesia is not contained 
in it. 

SiOi- AhO^. Js’ajO. H O. 

57 08 21*51 13*63 0^32 8*32 = 100*86 

H. B. 

Spodumene and the Products of its Alteration. By G. J. 
British and E. S. Daxa (Jahrh, f. Min., 1882, 2, Ref., 355—358).— 
This paper gives the results obtained in a study of the spodumene 
from Branch ville, Connecticut, and of the various minerals derived 
from its alteration. 

The tmalfered spodumene occurs in crystalline masses, with albite, a 
little quartz and mica, apatite, lithiophilite, colnmbite, garnet, urani- 
nite, &o. In addition to this massive variety, spodumene also occurs, 
unaltered, as nuclei of distinct psendomorphous crystals. The fresh 
spodumene is perfectly transparent, sometimes colourless, sometimes 
pink. ^ It shows the prismatic cleavage with unusual perfection. The 
analysis gave the following results:— 

SiOj. AljO^. Fe^Os. Iii20. RagO. KgO. Loss. Total. 

64*25 27*20 0*20 7*62 0*39 trace 0*24 99*90 

Sp. gr. 3*193, The formula is then Id^AliBUOa. 
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Altei'afion of the Spodumem .—As tlie results of tlie alteration, 
spodumene and cjmatolite were found. The following independent 
minerals were also found: albite, microoline, muscovite, and killinite. 

The p-spodumene is compact, apparently homogeneous, having a 
rather indistinct fibrous structure. H. = 5*5— 6 . Sp. gr. = 2*644— 
2*649. Colour, white to greenish-white. The results of the analysis 
were as follows:— 

SiOo. AI 0 O 3 . liigO. HagO. KgO. Lo^^s. Total. 

61*51 26*56 3*50 8*14 0*15 0*29 100*15 

The ratio obtained, RgO : R 3 O 2 : SiOa = 1:1: 4, is the same as 
that of spodumene, in which, however, half of the lithium has been 
removed and its place taken by sodium. The formula is then 

a )2 Al3Si40i2. 

It is not entirely decomposed by treatment with hydrochloric acid, 
67*56 per cent, remaining insoluble. The analysis gave the following 
results, I being the soluble, II the insoluble part:— 

SiOg. AI 2 O 3 . LigO. NagO. KgO. Total, 

1. 48*13 40*50 10*90 — 0*47 100*00 

II. 68*18 20*07 — 11*74 — 100*00 

The insoluble part closely resembles albite, Na^AIgSisOie, while the 
soluble part has the composition Li 2 Al 2 Si 208 . This the author calls 
Uucryptite. 

The /3-spodumene is therefore a mechanical mixture of eucryptite 
and albite. The microscopical examination of thin sections confirms 
this view. 

JElucrypfUe crystallises in the hexagonal system with basal cleavage. 
Sp. gr. = 2*647. In form and composition, it resembles nepheline. 

Gymatolife has a fibrous structure. Sp. gr. = 2*692—2*699. Colour 
white to pink. Chemical analysis gave— 

SiOjj. AI 2 O 3 . CaO. HfigO. ISwgC. HgO. Total. 

59*38 26*67 0*62 7*68 3*51 2*01 99*87 

The ratio obtained is R 2 O : AI 2 O 3 : Si 02 =1:1:4. The formula is 
therefore (]Sra,K,H) 2 A] 2 SitUi 2 . It is derived from the ^-spodumene, 
and is also a moohanical mixture, 

Albite occurs pseudomorphous after spodumene. An analysis 
gave— 

SiOg. AI 2 O 3 . MgO. Ha-jO. K 2 O, Loss. Total. 

67*60 20*09 0*15 11*69 0*11 0*14 90*78 

thus corresponding to the formula !Na 2 Al 2 Sx 60 i 6 . 

Microelhie arises from the alteration of the spodumene. The com¬ 
position is shown by the following analysis:— 


SiOj. AI3O3, K3O. Loss. Total. 

64*55 19*70 0*58 16*62 0*12 100*57 
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KiUinite probably consists of very finely divided mica, impregnated 
with more or less amorphous silica. The want of homogeneity renders 
the analysis very variable. 

The cymatolite is often further changed into an impure kaolin, and 
associated with this is a pink clay-like mineral resembling mont- 
morillomte. The analysis of which gave— 


SiO,. 

AlA- 

FeO. 

MnO. 

CaO. 

MgO. LbO. 

NaoO. 

EaO. 

51-20 

22-14 

trace 

0-18 

3-53 

3-72 trace 

018 

0-38 



Loss. 


PA- 

Total. 





17-08 


1-42 

99*83 




The authors suggest that this is the result of the further alteration 
of the cymatolite. B. H. B. 


Hiddenite, an Emerald-green Variety of Spodumene. By J. 
L. Smith, E. S. Dana, and L. Smith ( Jahrh . /. Min., 1882, 2, Kef., 
845—346). —This mineral occurs, together with quartz, mica, rutile, 
beryl, and orthoclase in the gneiss and mica slates of Alexander Co., 
E". Carolina. The following 18 crystalline forms occur: ooPcb, OP, 
ooPf, ooP, ooP2, ooP3, 2P, P, ooP<^, 4P, fP, --6P3, —8P|, —4Pli, 
-IPS, 4P2, 3P|-, 6P|- Among these, the last 10 are new for the 
species. Twin crystals are more frequent than simple ones. The 
cleavage is parallel to ooP. Sp. gr. = 3T62 — 3T89. The analysis 
gave the following result:— 

SiO,. AI2O3. FesOa. I40. J^'agO. Loss. Total 

64-35 28-10 0-25 7*05 0*50 0*15 100-40 

B. H. B. 

Analysis of Petalite from Uto. By K. (JaJirh. /. Min., 

1882, 2, Ref., 363—364),—The following analytical results were 
obtained:— 


SiOj, AI2O3. Li20, NaaO. CaO. P2^6' Loss, Total. 

76-91 16-85 4-15 0*73 0*27 0-31 0*84 100*06 

Prom this the formula Li30,Al208,8Si03 was calculated. 

B. H. B. 

Analysis of Soapolite. By L. Sipocz {Jahrh /. Min., 1822, 2, 
Ref., 22).—1, from Malsjo ; 2, from Arendal; 3, Gouverneur, 


SiOj. 

AlgOg. 

FeO. 

MgO. 

CaO. 

Ha,0. 


I. 52-48 

25-56 

0-39 

— 

12-44 

6-52 

0-79 

n. 52-57 

24-24 

0-26 

— 

11-67 

7-19 

0-42 

in. 52-66 

25-32 

0-11 

0-23 

11-30 

6-64 

1-58 


HA 

OO3. 

SOg. 

a 




1. 0-61 

0-14 

0-58 

0-27 = 

99-78 


n. 0-69 

0-39 

0-90 

0-23 = 

98-46 


in. 0-42 

— 

0-14 

0-33 = 

98-72 



Scapolite from Rossie gave 010 per cent. SO,, and that from 
Vesuvius 0*22 per cent. g 3 ^ 
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New Face on Stilbite (Desmin). By M. F. Heddle (Jahrh. f. 
Min., 1882, 2, Bef., 25).—Tlie face is 3PS (rbombic) or (mono- 
symmetrical), as shown by approximative measurement and zonal 
relationships. The localities are Loch Humphrey and Long Cray iu 
Dumbartonshire, and also Farrugaric-Wuardi in Australia. 

H. B. 

Crystalline Form of Idocrase (Vesuvian). By G. D5lter 
{Jahrb.f, Min., 1883, 1, Bef., 8 ).—The author examined a series of 
idocrase crystals from Ala, Vesuvius, the Banat, Maine, and Pfitsch, in 
order to determine whether the mineral really belonged to the tetra¬ 
gonal system. The results he obtained agreed very satisfactorily 
with those obtained by Zepharovich: 

OP : P 142° 45' 20" 

P : P = 129° 19' 39" 

Several of the best measurements agree also with the values obtained 
by V. KokscharofP; 

142° 46i'andl29° 21'. 

Crystals occur, however, in which the results differ by several minutevS 
from the above normal values, but the author arrives at the conclusion 
that the deviation is not of such a character as to support the theory 
that idocrase does not belong to the tetragonal system. 

B. H. B. 

Minerals from Fritz Island, Pennsylvania. By B. Sadtler, 
Jounr. (Amer. Chem. J,, 4, 356—357).—These minerals were found 
associated with thonasenite and calcite, and more rarely with a 
zeolite which has been analysed by Genth {Mineralogy of Fennsylvwnia, 
p. 110), ( 1 .) Ghaha^ite forming well-developed rliombohedral crys¬ 

tals, colourless, having a vitreous lustre. Sp. gr. = 2*3 and hardness 
= 4. (2.) MesoUte, in globular concretions or tufts of fine white 
fibres. Hardness = 2-5 and sp. gr. 2*4. The analytical numbers 
show the composition of the mineral after deduction of about 0*2 per 
cent, of calcite, which could not be completely removed. (3.) Afojgliyllite 
oc(‘urring in tetragonal tablets, modified by octohedral planes. The 
crystals are colourless with pearly lustre. The analytical results are 
as follows:— 


S103. 

AI 2 O 3 . 

FeaOg. 

OaO. 

MgO. 

SlgO* M*agO» 

(1.) 50-28 

17-83 

trace 

6*96 

0*22 

2-40 2-43 

(2.) 43 29 

24-02 

trace 

12*15 

— 

— 3-40 

(3.) 61-02 

— 

1*49 

24*40 


5-87 — 


HjO. 


F. 




( 1 .) 20 21 


— 

= 100*33 



( 2 .) 16-01 


— 

= 99*87 



(3.) 16-75 

0-40 

= 99*93 

H. TV. 


Prehnite from Tuscany, &c. By A. Oorsi and E. Beohi (Jahrh 
f Mm., 1882, 2, Bef., 26—29 ).—FrelmUe from Impruneta ,—The form 
and behaviour of the specimen was normal; the analysis of Oorsi (1) 
and of Bechi (II) gave— 

VOL. XLIY. 2 h 
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SiOo. AI2O3. FesOa. CaO. MgO. Na20,K20. H2O. 

I. 42-35 24*67 0*92 25*77 0*45 — 4*81 = 98*97 

11 43*80 23*90 0*70 24*60 1*70 3 8 0*30 = 98*80 

Corsi’s analysis leads to tlie generally accepted formula 

E[2^2l2-^2Si80 l2j 

and he believes that Bechi’s analysis is for some reason incorrect. 

Specimens from Imprnneta are psendomorphs of prehnite after 
analcite. 

An analysis of specimens from Figline (Prato) is given nnder III. 
Bechi has described and analysed a mineral resembling prehnite from 
Monte Catini, bnt the analysis (TV) of Corsi shows it to be nothing 
bnt prehnite. No. Y is the analysis of a sample from Monte PeiTone, 
Elba. 

Bechi, in replying, gives three analyses of prehnite from Monte 
Oatini, which agree with those of other observers; they are Nos. VI, 
VII, Vm; his analysis No. II is therefore incorrect. 


SiO.. 

AlA- 

FeiO.. 

CaO. 

MgO. 

HgO. 

Mng 04 . 

N. 



in. 42-36 

24-14 

1-10 

26-87 

0*30 

4*85 

_ 

_ 

= 

99-62 

IV. 42-86 

24-20 

0-99 

27-03 

— 

4*96 

_ _ 

- 

=: 

100-04 

V. 44-03 

23-20 

2-05 

26-24 

— 

4*90 


_ 

=: 

100-42 

VI. 43-41 

23-64 

1-03 

24-54 

— 

6*09 

187 

0*22 

— 

99-80 

VII. 44-00 

24-79 

1-63 

23-98 

— 

6*06 

1*03 

0*20 


100-59 

Vni. 43-63 

23-39 

2-40 

26-08 

— 

4*30 

— 


= 

99-80 


H, B. 


Prehnite and Lanmontite firom Monte Catini. By E. Beoht 
(Jahrh, f. Min,, 1882, 2, Ref., 29—30).—The following analysis is 
given of small globules of a zeolite supposed to be lanmontite:— 

SiOj. AIP3. Fe^Og. CaO. MgO. H 3 O. 

53-78 19-28 8*13 8*34 0*52 15*00 = 100*05 

H. B. 

Tkechmanu (Jalirh.f. Min., 1882, 2, Mem., 
260—26b). — This mineral was fonnd in basalt near Hartlepool 
among the fragments of “ whinstone,” nsed as road metal. As there 
IS no rock m the neighbourhood resembling this basalt, it seems pro¬ 
bable that It was originally brought there by ship as ballast, W 
afterwards utilised for uoad-making. The analysis gave the following 



SiOj. 

AlA- 

CaO. 

SajO. 

H,0. 

Total. 

1. 

66-54 

19-17 

8-75 

1-26 

15-68 

101-39 

II. 

56-76 

18-20 

8-61 

1-69 

16-62 

100-78 


Sp. gr. 2-24/_; harduMs, 4 to 4-5. The following forms occur in 
the crystals:— coP, OP, ooPco, Pob, -p JP. B H B 

P-. (Jahrh f. Min., 

if V ’ 1 v! ■’ 269—280).—This paper gives the results of analyses 
of heulandite and epistilbite from Iceland 
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Analysis of Heulandite (Bemfjord). 

Si02. AI0O3. CaO. SrO. LiaO. K3O. NaaO. HgO. Tefal. 

5772 16*47 7*00 0*49 trace 0*44 1*63 16*91 100*66 

Sp. gr. = 2*216. 

Analysis of Bpistilhite (Berufjord). 

SiOa. ALOa. CaO. LijO. EoO. NaaO. HoO. Total. 

67*57 17"**49 7*98 trace trace 1*69 15''*29 100*02 

Sp. gr. = 2*256. B. H. B. 

Zinc Aluminite, a Ne*w Mineral Species. By E. Bertrand 
and Damour {Jahrh. f Min., 1882, 2, Bef., 351—352).—This mineral 
ocenrs, with other zinc minerals, at Lanrinm, in the form of greenish- 
white hexagonal tablets. The angle does not always measure 120°, 
123° and 124° having been observed. The sp. gr. is 2*26; the hard¬ 
ness is less than 3. Heated in a closed tube, it gives up water. It 
is soluble in nitric acid, leaving 5 to 7 per cent, of clay as residue. 
The analysis gave 

SiOj. AI2O3, ZnO. CuO. II3O. Total. 

12*94 25*48 84*69 1*85 25*04 100*00 

from which the formula 6 Zn 0 , 3 Al 203 , 2 S 03 -f 18 H 30 is deduced. 

B. H. B. 

CMorophyllite from Loquidy, near Nantes. By Baret 
{Jahrh.f. Min., 1882, 2, Ref., 30).—Notice of and mode of occurrence 
at the above locality. H, B. 

Chemical Composition of Epidote. By B. Ludwig (JaJirh. /. 
Min., 1882, 2, Ref., 22—23); Chemical Composition of Epidote 
from Quenast. By A. Rbnabd {ibid., 23).—Ludwig, in criticising 
the work of Laspeyres, upholds the correctness of previous aualyses 
of epidote, and refers more ospooially to one of his previous analyses 
of Sulzbach epidote (Jahrb. f. Min., 1873, 89), showing that it is per¬ 
fectly free from quartz and giving fi'esh analyses of it. The mean of 
two analyses agrees well with the formula Si(Al,Fe) 6 Ca 4 H 302 e) calcu¬ 
lating for 70 per cent. Al-epidote and 30 per cent. Fe-epidote. He 
further holds that most other analyses agree with this formula, and 
considers it unnecessary to have resource to Laspeyres’s hypothesis, 
that the iron existed originally as ferrous oxide, and became con¬ 
verted in course of time into the ferric condition. 

Renard gives the following analysis made on microscopically tested 
material:— 

SiOa- AI3O3. FesOs- FeO. CaO. HgO. 

38*26 24*75 11*07 0*56 23*63 2*26 = 100*53 

Considering the ferrous oxide as isomorphous with the lime, the 
formula given by Tschermak and Ludwig is deduced. The mineral is 

2^2 
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63 .sily dscompossd. Ly lij m £i scsilod. tub© witb. bydroclilorio 

acid at 125—130®. H. B. 

Hornblende and Anthophyllite after Olivine. By Beoke 
(lahrK f. Min., 1883, 1, Eef., 32—38).—^Near Eosswein, in Saxony, 
the author found blocks of a rock containing green patches, with a 
radial structure. These patches contain a hard black kernel of olivine, 
which is surrounded by a radiated layer, 5—6 mm. thick. This cover 
consisted of two zones ; an inner one, which is of a brown colour, con¬ 
sisting of anthophyllite with grains of magnetic iron ore, and an outer 
one, which is leek-green, formed by hornblende together with granules 
of a spinel-like mineral. Clinochlore occurs as a secondary constituent 
in the hornblende zone, and serpentine in the olivine kernel. 

The author is of the opinion that the formations described above 
result from a reciprocal action of the silicate of the felspar and the 
olivine. B. H, B, 

Gedrite in the Gneiss of Beaunan, near Lyons. By F. 
Gonnard (Jahrh, /. Mm., 1883, 1, Eef., 27).—This mineral occurs in 
gneiss in almond-shaped masses, which have a lamellar or fibrous 
fracture. The colour is straw-yellow to brown; the other distinctive 
characters coincide with those of an anthophyllite containing alumina. 

B. H. B. 

Bole from Steinkirchen, near Budweis, in Bohemia. By 
G. Starkl (Jalirb. /. Min., 1882, 2, Eef., 21).—^After drying at 100®, 
it contained— 


HiO. S1O2. AO3. FePa. CaO. MgO. KA MnO. 

10'53 46-734 26*166 12*345 1*641 1*315 0*978 0*280 = 99*989 

It fills clefts in granite. H. B. 

Polyhydrite fi-om St. Christoph Mine, Breitenbrunn, in 
Saxony. By G. Staekl (Jahrh f . Min., 1882, 2, Eef., 21—22).— 
Colour chestnut-brown, streak ochreous yellow; brittle when fresh; 
lustre glassy. H. = 2—3, G. = 2*1272—2*2012. Soluble in hydro¬ 
chloric acid. The amount of water contained varies with the moisture 
of the air; but when fresh, it is 34*604 per cent. After drying at 
100®, it gave:— ® 


HgO. SiOg. CaO. AI 3 O 3 . Fe 203 . MeO, MgO, 

16*749 34*131 4*236 8*867 32*656 3*308 0*422 = 100*369 

whence the formula Ca^MnSiaOs + FegAhSigOae + I 8 H 2 O. Further 
examination is necessary, audit is especially necessary to show that 
the mineral is homogeneous, H. 

Chromic Tourmalin and the Deposits of Chrome-iron in 

the Urals. By A. Cossa and A. AuzRum (Qaggetta, 12, 520—535)._ 

The chrome-iron ore of the Ural mountains occurs most freq[nently in 
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minute granules disseminated througli serpentine, but occasionally 
also in kidney-shaped masses, and in beds of various thickness. 

The wide diffusion of chromic oxide, Cr 203 , as a constituent in small 
quantity of various silicates, and especially of fuohsite, talc, emerald, 
and diallage, in which its presence is revealed by the characteristic 
green colour, renders it highly probable that this oxide is the original, 
or at least the most ancient form in which chromium occurs. Its 
combination with ferrous and ferric oxide in the chromites is an 
occurrence of later date, probably due to the substitution of Or^Os for 
an equivalent quantity of IFciOs in magnetite—a view which is sup¬ 
ported by the presence of nests of magnetite in chloritic and talcose 
schists and in serpentine, at distances of a few meters from beds of 
chromite. Moreover, it is impossible to overlook the simultaneous 
action of chromium and other modifying agents, e.g., water and car¬ 
bonic acid, on the rocks which enclose the deposits of chrome-iron ore. 
Simultaneously with the partial transformation of talc and serpentine 
into mesitine, brucite, and texasite, with traces of nickel derived from 
the so-called noble serpentine, the action of chromium manifests itself 
in the formation, by epigenesis, of many chromiferous silicates at the 
expense of serpentine, talc, and chlorite. 

These chromiferous minerals are uwarowite; an adamantine garnet 
containing calcium and iron with traces of chromium {demantoid ); 
chromiferous clinochlore or homhejite; chromiferous pennine, or 
mererite and rliodochromite; and two minerals hitherto unexamined, 
viz., a chromiferous mica of fine emerald-green colour, and a dark- 
green chromiferous tourmalin. These two minerals were found in a 
mine of chrome-iron ore situated four kilometers to the north-east of 
the village of Syssert on the left bank of the Kimenka, which is a 
small affluent of the Eiver Syssert. 

The tourmalin, which occurs also in a few other localities, forms 
prismatic crystals belonging to the rhombohedral system and having 
the axes a: o = 1:0‘45149, this value of o being gi'cator than has 
hitherto been observed in tourmalins. The chromic tourmalin differs 
also from other tourmalins by its optical properties. It has a strong 
dichroism. When viewed by daylight, the rays which vibrate parallel 
to the optic axis exhibit a yellowish-brown colour, while those which 
vibrate at right angles to that axis are bluish-green. 

When heated before the blowpipe in thin fragments, this mineral 
fuses readily to an opaque greyish-white non-scariaceous globule. With 
borax, it gives a deep emerald-green, and with phosphorus salt a green 
glass, enclosing a skeleton of silica. Quantitative analysis gave the 
following results:— 


"Fluorine. 

. 0-65 

FeO, with trace of MnO.. 

2-91 

SiOs. 

. 36-79 

MgO. 

4-47 

E2O3 ... 

. 9-51 

CaO. 

0-72 

AljOa. 

. 30-66 

Na 20 , with trace of K 2 O , 

1-36 

CrgOs.. . 

. 10-86 

Water... 

2*26 




100-08 


Assuming that the chromic oxide replaces part of the alumina, the 
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cliromic tourmalin o£ the Urals may be placed in Rammelsberg’s third 
group (Eamlhtich der Mweralckemie, 2te Anflage, p. 544). 

The chromates of the Urals occnr in talcose and chloritic schists, 
amongst tv hich may be specially mentioned a variety of talcose schist 
(called by the miners litwyanite), distinguished by the green colour of 
its talc, and including spathic fragments of mesitine, together with 
iron pyrites and magnetite. The most abundant chromate of the 
Urals 18 crocoite, or chromate of lead, H, W. 

Dioptase from tlie Corderillas of CMli. By M. Bauer (Jahrh, 
/, Mtn,, 1882, 2, Ref., 24).—The crystals obtained were small and 
transparent, and were recognised by their characteristic form, 

coP 2 .— 2 R. 

Sp. gr, 3*325; H. = 5. Qualitative analysis showed only copper, 
silica, and water. The statement of Dana, “ reported as found in the 
Duchy of Nassau, between Oberlahnstein and Braubach,” is due to a 
confusion between “ smaragdochalcite ’* and dioptase, H. B, 

Chemical and Microscopical Researches on Italian Rocks 
and Minerals. By A. Cossa (Jahrh /. Min,, 1882, 2, Ref., 47—49). 
—This publication is a collection of the author’s papers, arranged 
chronologically. The description of the Iherzolite, from Piedmont, is 
very complete; many analyses of the rocks and of the contained 
minerals are given. The examination of rocks from many localities 
is fully detailed, H. B, 

The Granite Hills of Kdnigshain, in Oberlausitz, with especial 
regard to the Minerals found therein- By G Woitschach {Jahrh, 
/. Min, 1882, 2, Ref,, 12—17).—The granite makes its appearance at 
many points, but is otherwise covered with diluvial deposits or clay 
schists. The texture of the granite varies from porphyntic to coarsely 
granular, and to granite of normal appearance. Potash mica is absent. 
The upper layers contain cavities, in which are the crystals of various 
minerals, either attached or broken, and imbedded in a clay-like mate¬ 
rial. These various minerals amount to 31 in number. 

MiorocUne, crystals composed of albite and microcline laminse, after 
the manner of perthite. Crystals of pure microcline were also identified 
optically. The crystals are either simple or twins, according to one or 
more of the weU known laws, Albite, crystals or shapeless masses. 
Quarts, mostly darkly coloured. Mica, meroxene and zmnwaldite of 
Tschermak. Chlorite, small plates. Ajyhrosid&rite, 

The analysis gave— 

SiOa. AiPa. FeaOa. FeO. MgO. CaO. P2O5. H2O. 

27*06 19*66 11*71 28*91 1*18 0*38 trace 9*73 = 98*73 

whence ^ (Fe,Ca.Mg) 5 (Pe)aSi 50 i 8 -h 2 Al 2 H 60 s. Dias^pore, probable. 
Cassiterite occurs in the felspar. Ecematite, in small amount. Anas^ 
ia^e, one crystal. Fyrite, wolframie, at Mengelsdorf, in large quantity, 
as veins. Molybdenite, in small quantity. Magnetite, in usual forms, 
and also pseudomorphous after mica, Fergusonite, ceschynite, ssircon, 
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and melacon occur in varions conditions; analysis of partially decom¬ 
posed crystals is given; water 5‘024 per cent. Thorite, irenotime, jiimite, 
hetyl, epidote, all in small quantities only. Tourmalin, hyalite, psilome- 
lane, frequent, Galcite, rare. H. B. 

The Rapakiwi Granite, Finland. By T. v, tTNOERN- 

Sternberg (Jahrb. f. Min,, 2, Ref., 382—383).—This rock is an 
amphibole-hiotite-granite, with accessory zircon, magnetite, ilmenite, 
apatite, and triphyline. The analysis gave the following results:— 

SiOs. TiOg. AI2O3. RegOa. FeO. MnO. CaO. MgO. 

L 70*329 1*030 11*828 3*730 2*376 trace 2*547 0*200 

IL 71*008 — 11*861 3*921 2*312 — 1*235 0*257 

Kfi. NagO. H2O. CO2. P2O5. Oa. F. Total. 

L 3*086 2*410 1*377 0*135 0*515 0*144 0*136 99*812 

IL 3*020 2*585 0*929 0*092 0*848 0*882 0*928 99*878 

B. H. B. 

Phyllite from Rimogens, in the Ardennes. By E. Genitz 
(Jahrh,f. Min., 1882, 2, Ref,, 67—68).—This rock is a crystalline mix¬ 
ture of quartz, green mica, tourmalin, and yellowish-brown microliths. 
These microliths were regarded as zircon, but the author shows that 
this is erroneous, the form being that of rutile, and further, of the 
isolated particles, 76*3 per cent, is made soluble by fusion with hydro¬ 
gen potassium sulphate, and then yields 59*64 per cent, titanic acid* 

Small lense-shaped collections of biotite (?) around a magnetite or 
pyrites crystal occur in the phyllite; they are not a secondary pro¬ 
duct. H. B, 

Micaceous Porphyrite of Morvan. By A. Michel-L]Syy (Jahrl, 
f. Min,, 1883,1, Ref., 37—41).—The chemical analysis of a rock from 
Goie, in Morvan, which the author describes as micaceous andesite 
porphyrite,’’ in which the augite has become converted into chalcedony, 
gave the following results 

Si02. AI3O3. Fe20s. OaO. MgO. Ha^O. K3O. H3O. PsOs* Total. 

67*55 15*00 5*00 3*00 1*10 1*40 6*10 0*60 trace = 99*75 

This analysis would indicate an orthophyi* rather than a porphy¬ 
rite. B. H. B. 

The Melaphyres of the Little Carpathians. By G. E. Stein 
(Jahrh.f, Min., 1882, 2, Ref., 59).—The rock occurs in isolated or 
connected bosses, in the red sandstone. The predominating consti¬ 
tuents are plagioclase, augite, and augite microliths, and decomposed 
olivine. There are also present magnetite, pi oolite, apatite, and occa¬ 
sionally bronzite and orthoclase in the varieties rich in augite. 
Secondary products are delessite, quartz, calcite, iron oxides, and silioa. 
The magma is partially or completely devitrified. The structure varies 
from irregular to fluidal porp%ritio or mandelstein. A variety from 
Peterklin coutains globules 3—30 mm., formed by the decomposition 
of the rock. H. B. 
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•me so-called Andesites of South and Central America, By 
C. w. GiiMBEL {Jahrh. /. J/m., 1882, 2, Eef , 59—63).—These eruptive 
rocks, generally classified according to the amounts of angite, or 
hornblende and quartz they contain, are to be divided into two groups ; 
those of the first are lighter coloured trachytic rocks, containing much 
silica (over 57 per cent.), those of the second group being darker, more 
resembling basalt, and contain less silica—under 57 per cent, when 
quartz particles are absent; the rocks of the second group are also the 
older. If this division is supported by an examination of^ the rocks 
ui situ, the author would propose to retain the name andesite for the 
lighter more acid rocks, while he would class the others as olivine-free 
felspar basalts. Detailed descriptions are given, together with the 
analyses of specimens collected by Wagner, in 1870. H. B. 

Examination of Ophites from the Pyrenees. By J. Kuhn 
(Jahrh. /. Min., 1882, 2, Eef., 63—64).—The examination of speci¬ 
mens from over 100 localities has resulted in the harmonising of 
various results obtained by other authors, whose examinations have 
not been so extended. The essential constituents of an ophite are ordi¬ 
nary augite, “ diallage-like-augite,” diallage, uralite, viridite, felspar, 
epidote, titanic iron; as accessories are magnetite, pyrites, hsemabite, 
apatite, hornblende, quartz, calcite, and biotite. By the expression 
” diallage-like augite ” is to be understood ordinary augite, which has 
become fibrous by decomposition. H. B. 

The Olay Ironstone of Rheinhesse. By Tboklenburg (Jahrh. /. 
Mirh., 1882, 2, Eef., 50).—These deposits lie Erectly on tertiary lime¬ 
stone ; they are accompanied by various clays and marls. The author 
supposes them to have been formed from, and by the disintegration of, 
a superincumbent bed of limestone containing 1—2 per cent, mag- 
nesinm carbonate, and 0*3—2*5 per cent, iron and manganese carbonates 
and hydrates. By the percolation of water, this upper layer was acted 
upon, and the solution penetrating further, gave rise to the formation 
of numerous cavities. Those cavities lying above the general water 
level became filled with air, and when again the solution found its way 
into them, the iron and manganese were deposited as hydrates, and the 
liberated carbonic acid, acting on the walls of the cavities, enlarged 
them, thus allowing of the further growth of the contained nodules by 
the periodic recurrence of these processes. H. B. 

The Lake Deposits of Kolsnaren, Viren, and HSgsjon, Soder- 
manland, Sweden. By A. W. Cbonquist (Jahrh. f . Miu., 1882, 2, 
Eef., 51).—^The result of the author’s examination is that these deposits 
are of no technical value. The deposit lies 2—3 meters or more 
below the lowest water level, and either forms a band 3—300 meters 
wide following the shore, or else is more generally deposited; the 
thickness does not exceed a few millimeters. The mean percentage 
of ferric oxide is 52*4—54; sulphur, 0*07—0*06; and phosphorus 
0*012—0*93, ^ H. B. 

Artificial Pormation of Various Rocks. By P. Fouqu^ and 
A, Micheu-L^vt (Jahrh. f. Mm., 1882,2, Eef., 64-65).-The authors 
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in continnin^ their researches hare succeeded in preparing samples 
having all the characteristics of basalt and diabase. A mixture of 
2 parts olivine, 1 augite, and 2 of labradorite, fused for 48 hours at a 
white beat, deposited well-defined olivine and magnetite crystals; 
after another 48 hours at a bright red heat, there were formed lense- 
shaped labradorite crystals, augite microliths, a second generation of 
magnetite, and picotite octahedra; but little of the glassy magma 
remained, the whole exactly resembling many natural basalts. E mploy- 
ing a mixture of anorthite and augite, lense-shaped plagioclase was 
obtained at a white heat, and after several days at a bright red heat, 
irregular augite crystals cementing the felspars together had formed, 
the characteristic structural appearance of the ophites. On replacing 
the anorthite by labradorite, the augite separated in microliths, owing 
to the small difference in fusibility of the ingredients; the sections 
resembled those of a trachyte. H. B. 

Meteorite of Louans (Ixxdre-et-Loire). By A. Daubr^e {Jahrb. 
/. Jfm., 1882, 2, Ref., 30).—The stone fell 25th January, 1843, and 
buried itself half a meter in the soil. It weighed 3 kilos. 

H. B. 

Analysis of a Spring Water from RindS, near Stockholm. 
ByA. W. Cronqttist (Jahrh,f. Min.^ 1882, 2, Ref. 51).—The water 
contains in 100,000 parts:— 

CO2. FeO. CaO. MgO. SO3. 01 . 

26-5 19*5 2*4 2*2 6*5 1*7 

H. B. 


Organic Chemistry. 


Isomeric Monochlorallyl Iodides. By P. v. RoMBtrEGH (Bee. 
Travn Ghim., 1, 233—238).—Dilute solutions of aluminium iodide and 
allylidene chloride in carbon bisulphide react very violently at 0°, 
with liberation of iodine and production of a carbonaceous mass, but 
no ailylidcno iodide is formed. Aluminium chloride alone reacts 
violently with allylidene chloride, with evolution of torrents of hydro¬ 
chloric acid. 

Allylidene chloride was heated with excess of dry potassium iodide 
at 100° for 24 hours, the product treated with water, and the dense 
liquid thus obtained was dried over calcium chloride and distilled. The 
purified product has the composition O5H4OII, and boils at 162° with 
partial decomposition. It is a colourless liquid, with a penetrating 
odour and very acid taste; its sp. gr. at 15° is 1*977. The same pro¬ 
duct is obtained when allylidene chloride is heated with calcium 
iodide at 100°, but the reaction proceeds more quickly, and the yield 
is greater. Calcium iodide is, however, without action on the 
analogous compound, ethylidene chloride, and hence it appeared 
probable that the product C3H4OII is not CH21 OH.OH I Oil, but that 
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the allylidene chloride has been converted by intermolecular displace¬ 
ment into GHCl: CH.CHJ, just as concentrated hydrochloric acid 
converts allylidene chloride into yS-chlorallyl chloride. This chloiallyl 
iodide combines readily with mercury, forming a compound very 
solnble in boiling alcohol, from which it separates in small white 
plates, which rapidly become yellow when exposed to air and light: 
this behaviour also would indicate that the iodine compound is a 
ehloro-derivative of allyl iodide. Moreover it appears to be identical 
with the following compound. 

B-chlorallyl iodide, OaHiClI, is obtained by heating dry calcium 
iodide with ^-chlorallyl chloride at 100"^, treating the product with 
water, decolorising the dense liquid thus obtained with spongy copper, 
drying over calcium chloride, and distilling. It boils at 162® with 
partial decomposition, and is a colourless liquid with an irritating 
odour and a sharp taste; its sp. gr. at 18® is 1*97. It rapidly decom¬ 
poses and becomes coloured, ^-chlorallyl iodide combines readily 
with mercury, forming white plates, which are very soluble in alcohol, 
and rapidly become coloured when exposed to air and light. It 
reacts readily with silver nitrate and with potassium cyanide. When 
treated with potassium hydroxide, it yields ;8-chlorallyl alcohol, which 
the author has previously described (^BulL Soc, Ohim., 36, 557), 

ct-GhloraUyl iodide, C 3 H 4 CiI, is obtained by heating a-cMorallyl 
chloride with calcium iodide at 100°. It boils with decomposition at 
about 150° under ordinary pressure, or at 95° under a pressure of 
40 mm.; sp. gr. at 15° 1*913. This iodide also combines with 

mercury. When heated with dilute potash or with silver oxide, it 
yields a^clilorallyl alcohol, a colourless liquid, with a slightly aromatic 
odour; it boils between 186° and 140°, and does not act violently on 
the skin like the iS-derivative. «-chlorallyl iodide reacts readily with 
silver nitrate forming a-chlorallyl nitrate, a heavy, almost colourless 
liquid insoluble in water; it boils at about 140°. When heated with 
potassium cyanide, the iodide forms a yellowish liquid, with an odour 
resembling that of the nitrils; when boiled with potash solution, it 
evolves ammonia. 0. H. B. 

Trimethylene Glycol and Trimethylene Bases. By G. 

^^lEDEEiST Chsm,, 3, 888—84S9).—Trimethylene bromide 

(m. p, 161—163°) is decomposed by heating with water much more 
quickly than ordinary propylene bromide, yielding trimethylene 
glycol, OHOH 2 .OH 2 .CH 2 .OH, identical with that which Reboul and 
Geromont obtained by saponification of trimethylene diacetate 
(0. J*, 1871, 697, and 1874, 1153). This glycol becomes viscid at 
— 30°, and when exposed to the temperature of a mixture of solid 
carbon dioxide and ether, becomes very viscid, and soon deposits 
warty g^ups of needle-shaped crystals, finally solidifying to a silky 
crystalline mass. The crystals quickly deliquesce when taken out of 
the freezing mixture. 

Action of Ammonia on Trimetliylene Bromide. —When this bromide 
and alcoholic ammonia are left to act on one another in sealed tubes 
at ordinary temperatures, a saline mass is formed, containing, together 
with a iaige quantity of ammonium bromide, an amorphous body 
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insoln*ble in water, together witli the hydrohromides of certain non- 
volaHle bases very slightly soluble in alcohol, easily in water. One of 
these hydrobromides (a) forms a sparingly soluble doable salt with 
cadmium bromide, the other (J) with auric bromide. The same 
hydrobromides treated with strong potash-lye, yield the free bases. 

The alcoholic solution filtered from the saline mass above mentioned 
yields on evaporation large quantities of a body identical with the 
amorphous insoluble substance which separates in the tubes. If the 
tubes are heated, the formation of this insoluble body is limited to 
the quantity which separates in them, and the resulting ammonium 
bromide is found to be drenched with a thick liquid, very sparingly 
soluble in alcohol, and containing a large quantity of the hydro¬ 
bromides precipitable respectively by cadmium bromide and auric 
bromide. 

The insoluble substance which collects in the tubes, and is obtained 
in the distillation of the alcoholic solution, forms, after washing with 
hot water, a very bulky jelly, insoluble in all the ordinary solvents, 
and not altered by boiling with strong acids. By boiling with strong 
potash-lye, it is converted into a non-brominated body which likewise 
resists the action of all ordinary solvents, and shrinks up when dried 
in a vacuum over sulphuric acid. 

The brominated body in the dry state is a white to yellowish, homy, 
strongly hygroscopic mass, which quickly softens when exposed to 
the air, and swells up in water to the original volume, perhaps 20 
times as gi^eat as that of the dried substance. The non-hromimted 
compound in the dry state is white and friable; heated in a vacuum, 
it melts and decomposes at about 260®, giving ofB ammonia and methyl- 
amine, and yielding as distillate a mixture of very hygroscopic bases, 
which have an odour of pyridine, fume in the air, and form crystal- 
lisable platinochlorides. 

The above-mentioned cadmium salt of the hydrobromide (a) sepa¬ 
rates in the first instance as an oily mass, which may be purified by 
repeated solution in hot water, reprecipitation by hydrobromic acid, 
and final washing with alcohol. Under absolute alcohol, it hardens 
after some time to a white porcelain-iike mass easily pulverised under 
alcohol. The white powder thus obtained is highly hygroscopic, and 
dissolves readily in hot water, but if heated for some time in a vacuum 
at 100®, it becomes insoluble in water, and swells up to a transparent 
jelly. On adding soda-lye to its very dilute solution, the cadmium is 
precipitated, and the concentrated filtrate treated with stronger soda- 
lye yields the free base in white flocks, gelatinising when heated, and 
not volatilising with aqueous vapour. Its solution in hydrochloric or 
hydrobromic acid is precipitated by the chlorides of zinc, mercury, 
gold, and platinum, also by tannin and by iodised potassium iodide. 
All the double salts thus obtained are amorphous. 

The analysis of the cadmium salt leads to the empirical formula 
CigHigN^BreCd, but on the supposition that the trimethylene group in 
the base remains intact, this formtila must at least be trebled to give 
the molecular formula. 

The amobromide, obtained on adding auric bromide to the solution 
of the hydrobromide (5), after separation of the oily cadmium salt, 
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separates in brick-red flocks, and forms, after drying in the exsiccator, 
an amorphous, transparent, brittle, pomegranate-red mass, which dis¬ 
solves readily in hot water, but is decomposed by prolonged heating, 
with separation of metallic gold- Its analysis leads to the formula 
(C3H6)4l§r3HT,4HBr,4A.nBr3. By decomposing this salt with hydrogen 
sulphide, the hydrohrcmide Ci 2 H 35 ll 3 Br 4 is obtained, as a white amor¬ 
phous deliquescent mass, sparingly soluble in alcohol, and precipitated 
thereby from its concentrated aqueous solution in white flocks; and 
this hydrobromide treated with potash-lye yields the free hose in white 
flocks, easily soluble in water, and not volatilising with aqueous 
vapour. H. W. 

Action of Anhydrides on Aldehydes, Ketones, and Oxides. 
By A. P. I5‘. FfiAifCHiMONT (Bee, Trav, CMm,, 1, 243—251).—Ordinary 
aldehyde when heated with benzoic chloride on a sand-bath for six 
hours, yields a pitchy mass which contains crystals of benzoic acid, but 
from which no other substance could be isolated. Paraldehyde gives 
a precisely similar result. Yaleraldehyde when treated in the same 
way yields hydrochloric acid and benzoic acid, togetlier with liquid 
products which boil at a high temperature with partial decomposition. 
Acetone yields large quantities of hydrochloric acid, together with 
benzoic acid and the ordinary condensation-products of acetone. The 
same result is obtained when the acetone and benzoic chloride are left 
in contact for a long time at the ordinary temperature. When benzoic 
bromide is left in contact with acetone for a long time at the ordinary 
temperature, it behaves iu a precisely similar manner, and does not, 
as Claisen has stated, form a crystalline addition-product. Ace¬ 
tone when heated with acetic chloride, or when left in contact with 
this compound for several months at the ordinary temperature, yields 
hydrochloric acid and the ordinary products of condensation, notably 
mesityl oxide. This observation has been confirmed by Beilstein and 
Wigand (BulL Soc. Ghini,, 38, 167). When acetone is heated with 
acetic bromide at 125® in sealed tubes, the tubes are invariably 
shattered, but if the two liquids are left in contact at the ordinary 
temperature for several months, a thick dark-coloured liquid is formed, 
which evolves large quantities of hydrobromic acid. When this liquid 
is distilled, about half passes over below 120®, but it decomposes if 
heated to a higher temperature. Acetone, as Geuther has stated, 
does not combine with acetic anhydride. 

EtJiylidene acetochloride^ the addition-product formed by the com¬ 
bination of aldehyde with acetic chloride, can be obtained in a state of 
purity by heating aldehyde or paraldehyde with an equivalent quantity 
of acetic chloride on the sand-bath for about six hours, and fraction¬ 
ating the product. Whether obtained from aldehyde or from 
paraldehyde, it is an optically inactive liquid which boils at 121*5^ 
under a pressure of 746 mm.; sp. gr. at 15®= 1-114. When distilled, 
it decompose very slightly into aldehyde and acetic chloride, and 
consequently no satisfactory determinations of the vapour-density 
could, be obtained. It is rapidly decomposed by water, and the 
chlorine was detejjmmed by heating the liquid iu a sealed tube with 
water and silver nitrate. The method of Carius is not applicable, 
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since tlie action of the strong nitric acid produces chloropicrin, -which 
is only oxidised with difiBoulty. 

By fractionation of that portion of the original product which boils 
above 125°, ethylidene diacetate was obtained (b. p. 167° at 741 nim.; 
sp. gr. at 15° = 1*073). 25 grams of this compound were obtained 
from 176 grams of aldehyde. The diacetate is formed only in very 
small quantity, when paraldehyde is heated with acetic anhydride in 
sealed tubes at 160—170° for six hours, although a large proportion 
of the paraldehyde is depolymerised. It can, however, be obtained by 
heating either aldehyde or paraldehyde with acetic anhydride for 
12 hours an 183° in stout tubes which contain only a small quantity of 
the mixture; the ordinary aldehyde apparently gives the best yield. 
The diacetate has a feeble not unpleasant odour resembling that of 
the other diacetins; it has not the onion-like smell described by 
Geuther, and, contrary to the statement of the same chemist, it does 
not decompose when distilled. Determinations of the vapour-density 
by V. Meyer’s method gave 5*08 and 5*13 (calculated, 5*069). 

That portion of the crude product obtained by heating the aldehyde 
with acetic chloride which boils below 120° is very small. It consists 
mainly of aldehyde and acetic chloride, but apparently contains no 
ethylidene chloride. 

Compounds of the same class as ethylidene acetochloride, which are 
formed by the union of two anhydrides, show a greater or less ten¬ 
dency to split up under the influence of heat into more stable com¬ 
pounds, frequently into the original substances. This tendency 
apparently reaches a maximum in the case of the ketones. The same 
tendency is exhibited in different degrees by the compounds of the 
acid halides with the aldehydes, and reaches a maximum in the ease 
of carbon oxychloride, which apparently will not combine with aldehyde 
under ordinary conditions. Mixed anhydrides, such as butylbenzoic 
anhydi'ide, behave in a similar manner. C. H* B. 

Paraldehyde. By A. P. N. Fbanchimont (Eeo. Trav. Ohim., 1, 
239—242).—The generally accepted view of the constitution of par¬ 
aldehyde would indicate that it is related to the ethers, since it contains 
oxygen united with two carbon-atoms which are not themselves in 
direct union with one another. It is, however, well known that phos* 
phorus pontachloride acts on paraldehyde in a very different manner 
from its action on ethers. 

Peifectly pure and dry paraldehyde may be boiled for several 
hours with metallic sodium, out of contact with air, without the metal 
being attacked. It can indeed be purified by distillation with sodium. 
It is also known that paraldehyde forms no aldehyde resin when 
boiled with even very strong solutions of potassium hydroxide; it 
does not reduce an ammoniacal solution of silver nitrate even when 
boiling, and does not combine with ammonia or with alkaline bisul¬ 
phites at the ordinary temperature. When heated, it dissolves mer¬ 
curic chloride, which is deposited on cooling; it also dissolves mercuric 
iodide, although to a less extent. Mercuric bromide is but very 
slightly soluble in paraldehyde at the ordinary temperature, and the 
two compounds may remain in contact at 16° for two days without 
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any trace of ordinary aldehyde being formed, but when heated toabont 
90® the paraldehyde is evidently depolynierised, the liquid boils 
rapidly, and pure and dry aldehyde distils over. 

When paraldehyde is mixed with dry acetic chloride in equivalent 
proportions, there is at first a considerable I’eduction of tempera¬ 
ture (in one case from 20° to 10® in three quarters of an hour, the 
temperature of the room being 16°), but after some hours the liquid 
acquires the temperature of the room and is now found to contain 
ordinary aldehyde. This is the first experimental proof that the de¬ 
polymerisation is attended by absorption of heat. When paraldehyde 
and acetic bromide are mixed in equivalent proportions with similar 
precautions, the temperature is at first reduced even more rapidly, 
in one case from 20° to 5° in three minutes, but it afterwards rises 
with very great rapidity, and in a few minutes reaches 92°, when the 
mixture begins to bod and evolves large quantities of ordinary alde¬ 
hyde. If heated to 100° or higher, it forms in both cases the same 
products as ordinary aldehyde. When acetic anhydride is mixed with 
paraldehyde, there is no reduction of temperature, and the two liquids 
may remain in contact for two days without any ordinary aldehyde 
being formed. Even at 100°, no depolymerisation takes place, but at 
132® aldehyde is given off. 

The reduction of temperature is also observed with benzoic chloride, 
hydrochloric acid (with the dry gas the temperature rises), and sul- 
phui*ic acid. This fact may be shown as a lecture experiment by 
putting into one test-tube some aldehyde, and into another some par¬ 
aldehyde, placing a thermometer in each tube, and then adding some 
strong sulphuric acid. With the aldehyde there is evolution of heat, 
hut with the paraldehyde there is absorption of heat, and these changes 
can be rendered evident by throwing the images of the thermometers 
on to the screen. C. H. B. 

Non-satorated Acids (Part VI). By H. Eitttg {A'nnahn, 216, 
26—29).—The resnlts of the researches of Gottstein, Young, Jayne, 
Penfield, Hjelt, and Beer, afford evidence in favour of the author’s view 

i- 

that the ring =C<^^qq>C== is characteristic of all lactones and 
lactonic acids. W. C. W. 

Two New Caprolactones. By L. Gottstein (Annalm, 216, 
29—38).— oc-MetJiylvalerolactone, CHMe<^ q^q ^CHMe, is obtained by 

the action of sodinm amalgam on crude j3-acetisobutyric acid prepared 
from ^ ethyl a-bromopropionate and etbyl acetoacetate by the process 
described by Conrad and Limpach (AnnaJen, 192, 153). The alkaline 
solution is acidified with sulphuric acid and boiled for a few minutes. 
When cold, it is neutralised with potassium carbonate and extmcted 
with ether. On evaporating the ether, the lactone remains as a colour¬ 
less liquid which boils at 206° aud does not solidify at --17°. It is 
soluble in 20—25 times its volume of water; when the cold saturated 
solution is warmed, a portion of the lactone separates out, but is re- 
dissolved when the temperature reaches 80°. 
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The formation of the lactone takes place in two stages: /3-acetoiso- 
hntyric acid nnites with a molecnle of hydrogen, yielding the unstable 
<ji-methyl- 7 -hydroxyvaleric acid, which loses a molecule of water and 
forms symmetrical caprolactone. The barium sah of a-methyl- 7 -hy- 
^roxyvaleric acid, OeHuOs, is obtained by boiling the lactone with 
baryta-water. 

OHMe 

^-Methylvalerolactone^ CH 2 <C qqq !>-CHMe, has not been obtained 

in a fetate of purity. It is formed by the action of sodium amalgam 
on an aqueous solution of ^-acotobutvric acid prepared from ethyl 
acetosuccinate (Annalen^ 192,153). The crude lactone boils between 
205^ and 212^ W. C. W. 

^-Lactone of Normal Caproic Acid. By L. Wolff (Annalen. 
216, 127—138).‘^7-Acefol)'?4fvw aWd, COMe.(CH 2 ) 3 *COOH, is formed 
when ethyl acetoglutarate is boiled for several hours with hydrochloric 
acid diluted with twice its bulk of water. It is a thick liquid boiling 
at 275®, miscible with water, alcohol, and ether. It solidifies in a 
freezing mixture to a crystalline mass melting at 13°, which absorbs 
moisture from the air, forming the hydrate CsHioOs + H^O. This 
compound crystallises in monoclinic prisms (a : 5 : c = 0*7691 : 
1 : 0*8845, S = 75° 20') which melt at 36°. The acetobutyrates of 
calcium, zinc, and potassium are crystalline salts freely soluble in 
water. Calcium acetobutyrate crystallises with 1 mol. H^O. The 
needle-shaped crystals of the silver salt, AgOeHgO^, are soluble in hot 
water. 

^-A.cetobntyric acid is converted into the Mactone of normal caproic 
acid by the action of sodium amalgam on its aqueous solution at 30°. 

The lactone, ^^OHMe, forms thin colourless crystals 

melting at 18°, boiling at 230°, soluble in alcohol, ether, and water. 
The aqueous solution of the lactone changes into 5-hydroxy caproic acid, 
and conversely a solution of 5-hydroxycaproic acid undergoes partial 
decomposition into the lactone and water. When the 5-lactone is dis¬ 
solved in boiling baryta-water, the barium salt of 5-hydroxy caproic 
acid, Ba( 0 fiHn 03 ) 2 , is obtained as an amorphous mass. On adding 
silver nitrate to a solution of the barium salt, a gelatinous precipi¬ 
tate is thrown down, which dissolves in hot water, but separates out 
again on cooling. If the jelly is separated from the mother-liquor, it 
slowly changes into a crystalline mass. W. C. W. 

Hepto- and Octo-lactones. By S. ToerRO (Annalen, 216, 38— 

CH 

45).— a-Etliyhvalerolactone, CHEt<^QQQ>OEffl[e, obtained by the 

action of sodium amalgam on an aqueous solution of the a-ethyl- 
| 8 -acetopropionic acid, described by Thorne (this Journal, Trans., 1881, 
836), is a colourless liquid which does not solidify at 18°, and boils at 
219*5°. Its sp. gr. at 16° is 0*992. 

Barium, hydro^ifliefptijlafe^ Ba(C 7 His 03 )», is obtained as a gummy 
amorphous mass when ethyl-valerolactone is dissolved in boiling 
bai'yta-water. The dher salt, CTHwOsAg, is deposited in crystals 
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from a warm saturated solution on cooling. Hjdroxyiieptjlic acid 
cannot exist in tlie free state. 

The ethyl salt of methylethylacetosuccinic acid is produced by the 
action of an excess of sodium ethylate and methyl iodide on ethyl 
/ 3 -ethylacetosuccinate. On treating the free acid (prepared by saponi¬ 
fying this compound with hydrochloric acid) with water and sodinm 

amalgam, OL-ethyl-p~methyhalerolactone, CHEt<^^^^^^]]>CHMey is 

obtained. This lactone boils at 226*5°; in other respects it closely 
resembles ethyl valerolactone. It dissolves in hot baryta-water, yield, 
inff barium hydroxyoctylate. Silver bydroxyoctylate is crystalline. 

W. 0. w. 

Lactones from Allylmalonic, Diallylmalonic, and Diallyl- 
acetic Acids. By E. Hjelt (Annal&iu 216, 52—77).—An account 
of most of tbe compounds described by the author Las already ap. 
peared in this Journal (Abstr., 1882, 946—948). 

CH.O 

Carbovaleroladonic acid^ COOH.CH<^QQQ>OHMe, prepared by 

boiling a solution of allylmalonic acid in fumiug bydrobromic acid 
with water, is a thick syrupy liquid sparingly soluble in ether, but 
freely miscible with water. The free acid is decomposed by heat at 
200 °, splitting up into carbonic anhydride and valerolactone. 

Barium carhovaleroladonatej (C 6 H 702 ) 2 Ba, crystallises in anhydrous 
scales. When carhovalerolactonic acid is treated with hot solutions of 
alkalis, hydroxypropylmaloiiates are produced, BariumliydroxypropyU 
malouaie^ CsH^OsBa, forms needle-shaped crystals which are less 
soluble in alcohol and in water than barinm carbovalerolactonate. 
Tbe crystals are also less soluble in hot than in cold water. Silver 
Jiydroxypropyhiialonaie and the calcium salt have been previously 
described (Zoc. ciA). 

Nonodilactone, CHMe<Q^>C.G< 0 ^>OHMe, prepared by the 

action of water on a solution of diallylmalonic acid in hydrobromio 
acid, crystallises in needles or thin plates (m. p. 105°) belonging to 
the rhombic system. It is soluble in warm alcohol and hot water. 
The lactone boils above 360° with slight decomposition. It dissolves 
in warm baryta-water, forming a barium salt, BaCoHnOfe, which de¬ 
composes on warming its solution, yielding bai’ium carbonate, a hygro¬ 
scopic salt, Ba(G 8 Hi 50 *)a- and a lactone, C 8 Hu 03 . The hydroxy lac¬ 
tone is a thick Hquid which does not solidify at —13°. It is freely 
soluble in water, and sparingly soluble in ether. 

When dihrmionmodilactone is treated with baryta-water, a barium 
salt of the acid CoHieOs is tirst formed, which is decomposed hj 
boiling with water, yielding barium carbonate and a tribydroxylactone, 
CeHiA. W. 0. W. 

Peculiar Decomposition of the Ethereal Salts of Substituted 
Acetoacetic Acids. By S. Young 216,45—52).—On being 

distilled, ethyl ^-ethylacetosuccinate undergoes partial decomposition, 
splitting np into alcohol and ethyl ketolactonate, Ci 2 H 2 o 05 = OioHiiOi 
+ CaHeO. When the fraction boiling above 265® is saponified by 
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boiling with dilute bydrochloric acid, 'kefolactonic acid (m. p. 181°) 
crystallises out. This acid is sparingly soluble in cold water. It 
forms crystalline silver and barium salts having the composition 
CsHgAgOi and Ba(C 8 Hg 04)2 -f 2 H 3 O. It also forms a second series 
of salts, e.y., 08 HioAg 205 - The barium salt of this series is obtained 
in an impure state by adding baryta-water to the acid and precipi¬ 
tating the excess of barium by carbonic acid. The sparingly soluble 
silver salt may be obtained by double decomposition with silver nitrate. 
Both these salts decompose at 60°. When ketolactonic acid is boiled 
with baryta-water, an amorphous salt, having the composition 
Ba(C 7 Hii 03 ) 2 , is produced. 

The constitution of ketolactonic acid may be represented by the 
formula— 

/C(COOH). CH(COOH), 

CHEt< >CMe or CHEt/ \0: OH 2 . 

COO-^ ^-COO—/ 

W. 0. W. 

Decomposition of Formic Acid by the Silent Discharge. 

By Maquenne {Gompt.rend., 96, 63—66).—Monohydrated formic acid 
submitted to the action of the silent discharge in Berfchelot’s apparatus, 
is decomposed, with formation of carbonic anhydride, carbonic oxide, 
and hydrogen. The greater the pressure, the less is the volume of 
carbonic oxide produced, its place being taken by carbonic anhydride 
and hydrogen in nearly equal volumes. The variation in the manner 
of decomposition is not due to difference of pressure only. The first 
reaction is expressed by the equation 0 H 203 = 00 -f- H 20 , and the 
formation of carbonic anhydride and hydrogen is due to a secondary 
reaction between the first-formed products, viz., carbonic oxide and 
water. The author has proved this to be the case by direct experiments 
on moist carbonic oxide. E. H. R. 

Synthesis of Optically Active Carbon Compounds. By E. 

Mulder (Rec, Trav. Ohim., 1, 231—232).—Several yearn ago, before 
Pasteur and Jungfleisch had discovered that optically inactive tartaric 
acid can be converted into the optically active varieties by the action of 
heat, the author advanced the idea that optically active compounds 
might be obtained by the action of ferments, and, later, by the action 
of heat and light on compounds prepared synthetically. He considers 
that in the experiments of Lehel and Lewkowitsch (who have recently 
shown that optically active compounds are produced by the action of 
F&iiicilUum glauoum and other moulds on inactive amyl alcohol, and on 
amygdalic acid obtained by synthesis), the optically active bodies are 
formed by the splitting up of the original substances, with destruction 
of the Isevorotatory portion. In order to decide this point, it will be 
necessary to ascertain whether inactive tartaric acid yields dextro- 
tartario acid under the influence of FmicilHum glauciim^ or, better, to 
make a chemical separation of the amyl alcohol or amygdalic acid, as 
Pasteur has done in the case of nvic acid. C. H. B. 

Itamalic, Paraoonio, aud Adonic Acid. By A. Beer (Annalen, 
216, 77—97).— ItmiaUo add, O 6 H 8 O 0 , cannot exist in the free state, 

VOL. XLIV. 2 i 
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but calcium itamalate, OfiHsOs + H 2 O, is obtained by boiling an 
aqueous solution of itamonobromopyroracemic acid for six bours in a 
flask fitted with a reflux condenser; the acid liquid is extracted with 
ether, and the liquid which remains on distilling ofl the ether is boiled 
with chalk. The bulky precipitate which is thrown down on the addi- 
tion of alcohol to this solution of the crude calcium salt, is digested 
with alcohol, and afterwards treated with small quantities of hot 
water, in order to remove calcium bromide. The pure salt forms a 
white chalky powder, sparingly soluble in water. Siher itamalate^ 
CsHeOsAga, decomposes at 50°. Faraconic acid is produced whenever 
an itamalate is decomposed by an acid. This acid can best be pre¬ 
pared by boiling itamonobromopyroracemic acid with water, and 
removing the hydrobromic acid L'om the product by means of silver 
oxide. Its formation may be represented thus:— 

CH 2 Br.CH(COOH).CH 2 .GOOH = OHs! C(COOH).CH 2 .COOH + HBr 
Itahromopyroracemie acid. Itaconic acid. 

= + HBr. 

Paraconic acid. 

Faraconic acid^ 05 H«} 04 , melts at 5?°, and is exceedingly deliquescent. 
Calcium paraconate, Ca(06H504)3 4* 3 H 2 O, crystallises in small white 
needles. It is converted into calcium itamalate by boiling with 
calcium carbonate. These results do not agree with those obtained 
hy Swarts (Fall. Acad. Felg. [2], 18, 21; 24,25). When itadibro- 
mopyroracemic acid, prepared by Kekule’s method (Annalerb, Suppl. 1, 
339), is boiled with water for two hours, acmiio add^ CgHiOi (m. p. 
168°) is obtained; by prolonged treatment with water, this acid is 
decomposed, yielding oily products. Sodium aconate is obtained in 
beautiful triclinic tables [a : b : c = 0*538 :1 : 0*6985], when excess 
of itadibromopyroracemio acid is boiled with a solution of sodium 
carbonate. 

Aconic acid does not yield a bromine addition-compound. The pro¬ 
duct of the action of nascent hydrogen on aconic acid has not yet been 
identified. W. 0. W. 

Ferrous Citrate and its Double and Secondary Salts. By 
B. I^HEB (Fharm. J. Tracis, [3], 13, 629 — 630). — Ferrous citrate^ 
FeHUi, is best prepared by heating until action ceases (about three 
hours) excess (60 pts.) of fine iron Mings with 210 pts. of citric acid, 
and 1500 parts of water; thus prepared, it is a dingy white sparingly 
soluble salt. When prepared by the action of citric acid on ferrous 
hydrate or carbonate, it dissolves rapidly in the ferric citrate formed 
by atmospheric oxidation, hence ferrous citrate has been considered 
deliquescent. Sodioferrous citrate, FeUaOi, obtained by the action 
of one equivalent of sodium hydrogen carbonate on one equivalent 
of ferrous citrate, forms very soluble apple-green scales. When 
ferrous citrate is acted on by two equivalents of the carbonate, 
sodioferrous hydrossyciirate, hTaaOiFe.OH, is formed, a very soluble 
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grass-green amorpliOTis substance. Ferrous citrate is not entirely 
dissolved by sodium phosphate, a green solution, however, is ob¬ 
tained, which, with citric acid, gives a green gelatinous precipitate, 
requiring large quantities of sodium citrate for solution. Sodium 
phosphate precipitates ferrous phosphate from ferrous sodium citrate 
and ferrous sodium hydroxycitrate; the precipitate is redissolved 
by the addition of citric acid, or if that acid is present before¬ 
hand, precipitation is altogether prevented. The emerald-green 
solution thus produced contains two amorphous salts, one a double 
citrate of sodium and iron, FelI^’a 2 H 30 i 2 ; the other a citrophosphate 
of these metals, Fe]Sra 2 H 2 CiP 04 . Phosphoric acid, when added to any 
of these salts in sufficient quantity, discharges their colour; the solu¬ 
tion is apparently permanent, but with small quantities of acid, 
ferrous phosphate is formed. Sodioferrous citrate behaves rather 
peculiarly with insufficient phosphoric acid, for if the addition of 
acid is stopped so as to leave the solution pale green, an abundant 
precipitate of triferrous phosphate, Fe}(P 04 ) 2 , 8 B[ 20 , is produced, which 
requires for its solution much more phosphoric acid. Ferrous citrate 
may be converted into ferric citrate by carefully evaporating to dry¬ 
ness with 45 parts of nitric acid. D. A. L. 

A Metacymene and a New Isomeride of Thymol. By P. 
Spica (Oazzetta, 12, 543—554).—^In a former paper (p. 321 this voL), 
the author stated that the monohydrated barium salt of the sul- 
phonic acid obtained from camphor-cymene is a derivative of meta- 
cymene. In the present communication he describes several other 
deiivatives of this hydrocarbon, and examines its constitution more 
fully. 

The hydrocarbon OioHu, obtained by converting the barium salt just 
mentioned into a sodium salt, heating the latter with hydrochloric 
acid, and distilling the product with steam, is converted by gentle 
oxidation with dilute nitric acid into metatolmc acid, and by further 
oxidation with chromic acid mixture into iso^ihthalic or metaphthalio 

1 3 

add, a result which shows it to be a metacymene, OH 3 .C 6 H 4 .OjHt ; 
but whether it contains normal propyl or isopropyl, or in other words 
whether it is a normal cymene or an isocymene, is a question to be 
decided by further experiment. With this view the sulpbonic acid 
obtained from the hydrocarbon in question was compared with those 
prepared by Claus and Stiisser from normal cymene (Ahstr., 1880, 
632), and by Kelbe from isocymene 878, and 1882, 299). This 
acid, separated from its lead salt by hydrogen sulphide, forms a syrupy 
liquid, which crystallises by evaporation under reduced pressure, 
in groups of prisms, deliquescent, and moderately soluble in alcohol, 
ether, chloroform, and benzene. Its sodivm salt, OioHi 3 .S 03 lsra,H 20 , 
crystallises in large transparent nacreous scales; the ^otassimn^ salt, 
CioHisSO^K, in stellate groups. 

The sul^phochloride, CioHi 3 .S 02 Cl, obtained by treating the sodium 
salt with phosphorus pentachloride, is a heavy uncrystallisable oil, 
having an ethereal odour, decomposing when heated, and thickening 
but not solidifying in a mixture of ice and salt. Heated with alcoholic 

2 i 2 
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^ mTn nniftj it yiolds tli 0 suljpJioifh(iy/vid6 OioBCis^SO^NHo? wliicli on Qiddition 
of water separates as an oil, but afterwards solidifies to a crystalline 
mass, and is deposited from its solution in dilute alcohol in transparent 
plates, melting after purification at 75—75*5°. ISTow the a-sulphouic 
acid obtained by Kelbe from ?> 2 e^a-isocymene yields a sulphonamide 
which, melts at nearly the same temperature, viz., at 73°, and an 
uncrystallisable sulphochloride; whereas the corresponding acid 
obtained by Elans and Stiisser from normal me^acymene, yields a crys¬ 
talline sulphochloride melting at 175°, and a sulphonamide which 
has not yet been crystallised, whence it appears most probable 
that the cymene obtained by Spica is identic^ with that of Kelbe, 
viz., we^a-isocj’mene; but on the other hand the sulphonic acid ob¬ 
tained from Spica’s metacymene agrees in the solubility of its barium 
salt and the characters of its copper and potassium salts, more nearly 
with that of Claus than with that of Kelbe. The constitution of the 
cymene obtained by Spica must therefore be regarded as requiring 
further investigation. 

The potassium salt of the sulphonic acid obtained from this hydro¬ 
carbon is converted by fusion with potassium hydroxide into the corre¬ 
sponding phenol, CioHis.OH = CeHaMePr.OH, which is a new 
isomeride of thymol, forming a colourless liquid, slightly soluble in 
water, miscible with alcohol and ether, thickening but not solidifying 
in a mixture of ice and salt. It laas a sp. gr. of 1*00122 at 0°, 
and 0*91971 at 100°; boils at 227*5—229*5®. Its aqueous solution 
does not colour ferric chloride. Its ethyl salt, CioHis.OEt, is a colour¬ 
less liquid, smelling somewhat like orange oil, insoluble in water, 
volatilising with steam. Sp. gr. 0*93866 at 0°, 0*85758 at 100° ; b. p. 
227*2—229*2°. H. W. 

Eonr Metameric Benzanisethyl-hydroxylainines. By R. 
PiEPEE (^AnnaJen, 217, 1—23).—According to present theoretical 
views, the replacement of hydrogen in hydroxylamine, ITH 3 O, or 
NH 2 .OH, by benzoyl (CtHsO = Sz), anisyl (CyHvOj = Ah), and 
ethyl, may give rise to three metameric compounds, viz,:— 

NBi3h(OEt), NAhEt(OBi), ISnKEt(03i). 

Eiseler, moreover, obtained two ethylio ethers of this class, distin¬ 
guished by the names ethylic anisbenzhydroxamate and ethylic benz- 
anishydroxamate (this Journal, 1875, 766); and the author of the 
present paper has prepared two other bodies having the same percent¬ 
age composition, but differing in their chemical behaviour both from 
each other and from Eiseler's compounds.* Moreover it appears that 
Eiseler’s ethylic benzanishydroxamate can exist in two different modifi- 

* To account for the isomerism of these and other derivatives of hydroxylamine, 
it is supposed that the three H-atoms in that base possess different functions, and 
the several isomerides are distinguished by formuhe in which the substituted radi¬ 
cles are numbered and arranged according to the order m which they have been 
introduced into the molecule, thus— 

12 3 

K K Ez 0 
N Bi Bz O 

3i Bz Bi 0 .—H. W. 


-Benzanisbenzhydroxylamiue 
Bibenzanishydroxylamine.. 
Aniadibeiaahydroxylamine 
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cations (a and /3), analogous to tlie two etliylic dibenzhydroxamates 
described by Giircke {Annalen, 205, 2?9), tkat is to say, chemically 
alike, but di:ffering greatly in their physical characters. 

I. EiseleEi’s Compounds.— (t-EtJiyUe Benzanislvyd/roxcbmate^ 

NBzAmOEt. 

The a-modification of this ether, prepared by the action of ethylic 
iodide on the silver salt of benzanishydroxamic acid, melts according 
to Eiseler at 69°. Pieper, however, finds that it melts at 74° (nncorr. 
like all the following), and supposes that Eiseler obtained a different 
modification, just as two modifications of ethylic dibenzhydroxamate 
are known to be obtained by the action of ethylic iodide on silver 
dibenzhydroxamate. The modification melting at 74° forms mono¬ 
clinic crystals, having the axes a : 5 : c = 1: 51813 : 0*66684, and exhi¬ 
biting the forms ooPc5b, coP, — P, -f P, + Pc5b. Plane of optic axes 
perpendicular to the clinodiagonal principal section. This ether, 
heated with potash-lye, yields anisic and ^ethylbenzhydroxamic acids 
(m. p_:_64°), according to the equation NBzAnEtO 4- H. 3 O = CsHgOj 
■+■ NBzH.EtO. By hydrochloric acidjtis resolved into ethyl^enzoate, 
anisic acid, and hydroxylamine: NBzAnOEt + 2Hj}0 = BzOEt -f 
AnOH -f- NH 3 O, 

^-Mhylic Benzanishydroxamate is formed by the action of anisyl 
chloride on ethylbenzhydroxamic acid dissolved in aqueous potash: 
NBzHEtO + SOI = HCl + NBzAnEtO. The insoluble portion of 
the product was triturated with aqueous sodium carbonate, then 
washed and recrystalHsed from ether. This ether differs from the 
a-modification both in melting point (89°) and in crystalline form. 
The crystals are monoclinic. Axes a : 6 : c = 0*748118 :1 : 0*802848, 
^ = 75° 21' 15'^ Forms P, 00 P, coPcSo, ooPob. Plane of optic axes 
parallel to the clinodiagonal principal section. 

The analogy of this / 3 -modification to ethylic ^-dibenzhydroxamate 
is shown by the fact that, like the latter, it is decomposed by potash, 
with formation of |3-ethyibenzylhydroxamic acid, melting at 67^—68°. 

Decomposition of Dfhylic Benzanishydroxamate dy Seat —This ether, 
when heated above its melting point, decomposes suddenly, with evo¬ 
lution of aldehyde, leaving a residue from which aqueous sodium car¬ 
bonate extracts nothing but anisic acid, while benzonitril remains 
undissolved. The decomposition is represented by the equation 
N(C 0 .G 6 H 5 )(C 8 H 703 )( 02 H, 0)0 ;= NO.CeHs + OsHvO^.OH + G^H^O. 
In this case, therefore, as in the distillation of the dibenzhydroxamic 
acids, the acid radicle which first enters the molecule suffers decom¬ 
position, 

Ethylic Anishenzhydrozamatey NJhBzEtO, prepared by Eiseler (Zoc. 
cit.), forms triclinic crystals which have not yet been examined. 

II. Benzethylbenzhydrozylamine, Benzethylcmishydrozylamme, and 
Aniseihylhenzhyd/rozylmime, —The first of these compounds, 

NBz.EtBzO, 

which Lessen obtained by the action of benzoic chloride on the silver 
compound of ethylic benzhydroxamate (this Journal, 1877 [ii], 828), 
may be px'epared more simply by acting on the same other in alkaline 
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solution'witli benzojl chloride. When purified by washing with aqueous 
sodium carbonate, and recrysfcallisation from ether and light peti’o- 
leum, it forms transparent colourless rhombic crystals, melting at 48— 
49°, easily soluble in alcohol and ether, insoluble in water. Axes, 
a:h:G- 0*6242293 :1 : 2*5873036. Forms OP, P, ^PcSb. Plane of 
optic axes parallel to ooPcb. 

Benzefhiflamshydroxylcimme, NBzEtAnO, obtained by the action of 
anisic chloride on ethylic benzhydroxamate, crystallises in triclinic 
prisms, having the axes a : h : c=^ 0 7727191 : 1 : 1*08549157. Forms 
ooPcb, ooPob, OP, ,P, P„ co|P, 'P,C^. The crystals are moderately 
soluble in ether and alcohol, insoluble in water and in light petro¬ 
leum, and melt at 64°. 

This compound is but partially decomposed, even by prolonged heating 
over an open fire with strong potash-lye (1 : 1 ), the product consisting 
of ethylic benzyhydroxamate (m. p. 67°), which separates on passing 
carbonic anhydride into the filtered solution, and anisic acid, which 
may be precipitated from the liquid, after a second filtration, by hydro¬ 
chloric acid. The decomposition by potash may therefore be repre¬ 
sented by the equation ITBzEtSnO + H 2 O = NBzEtHO + CgHsOa. 

Benzethylanishydroxylamine (2 g.) heated for two hours in a sealed 
tube at 100°, with hydrochloric acid of sp. gr. 1*12 (9 c.c.)j^s revived 
into ethylhydroxylamine, benzoic acid, and anisic acid : NBzEtAnO 4 - 
2 H 2 O = NHEtHO 4- CiHsOa + CsHsO^j. By very gentle action of 
very dilute hydrochloric acid, however, the first products obtained are 
ethylic benzhydroxamate and anisic acid, the same as with potash-lye: 
IfKBtAnO + H 2 O = irSzEtHO 4- CsHsOs. 

By dry distillation, benzethylanishydroxylamine is completely re¬ 
solved, after fusion, into phenyl cyanate and ethyl anisate : 

N(C0Ph)Et(GRH702)0 = hr(CO)Ph 4- CsHvO.OEt, 

whereas the metameric body, ethyl henzanishydroxamate, similarly 
treated, yields phenyl isocyanide, anisic acid, and aldehyde: 

]Sr(COPh)AnEtO = hTCPh + 4- C 2 H 4 O. 

Ethylic Anishydroxamate, NSnEtHO, prepared by the action of anisyl 
chloride on a solution of ethylhydroxylamine hydi'ochloride in excess 
of sodium carbonate, crystallises in well-formed tabular crystals, melt¬ 
ing at 84° insoluble in water, slightly soluble in ether, readily in 
alcohol. By heating with strong hydrochloric acid, it is converted 
into anisic acid and ethylhydroxylamine. Like ethylic benzhydrox¬ 
amate, it exhibits the characters of a weak acid, being converted by 
potasb-lye into a potassium salt. 

Anisefhylbenzhjdroxylainine, C 17 H 18 O 4 = NShEtBzO, best prepared 
by adding benzoic chloride to a solution of ethylic anishydroxamate in 
an equivalent quantity of potash-lye, forms transparent crystals, less 
soluble in ether and alcohol than benzethylanishydroxylamine, inso¬ 
luble in water and in light petroleum; resolved by beating with excess 
of potash, cbiefl.y into benzoic acid and ethylic anishydroxamate, a 
small quantity of anisic acid being, however, produced at the same time, 
probably by fertber decomposition of ethylic anishydroxamate formed 
in the first instance. By heating with hydrochloric acid, anisethyl- 
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benzliydroxylainine is converted, first into benzoic acid and etbylio 
anisbydroxamate, which latter is then further resolved into ethyl- 
liydroxylamine hydrochloride and anisic acid.—The decomposition of 
anisethylbenzhydroxylamine by hydrochloric acid takes place much 
less readily than that of benzethylanishydroxylamine, a fact which is 
analogous to that observed by Lossen with regard to trisnbstitntion 
products of hydroxylamine containing three difierent acid radicles, 
viz., that those in which the third hydrogen-atom is replaced by 
benzoyl are less easily decomposed by hydrochloric acid than those 
in which the same hydrogen-atom is replaced by anisyl. 

The decomposition of anisethylbenzhydroxylamine by heat is less 
simple than that of benzethylanishydroxylamine, and cannot be repre¬ 
sented by a definite equation. Considerable quantities of gas are 
evolved, smelling like aldehyde, but not containing either comb^ustible 
gases or carbonic anhydride. The distillate smells of phenyl cyanate, 
deposits on standing a body melting at 224°, and yields, after removal 
of these two, a liquid smelling like anisic ether, and convertible by 
saponification into anisic acid. H. W. 

Three new Phenols: Isopropyl-, Di-isopropyl-, and Dipropyl- 
metacresol. By Gr. Mazzara {Gazzetta^ 12, 505—511).—The author 
has already shown (Abstr., 1882, 838, 1198), that when a mixture of 
metacresol and propyl- or isopropyl-alcohol in molecular proportion is 
heated in sealed tubes with anhydrous magnesium chloride, propyl- 
and isopropyl-metacresol are formed, together with their propylic 
ethers; and by further experiments he finds that the same reaction 
also gives rise to tetrasubstituted derivatives, viz., dipropyl- and di- 
isopropyl-m-cresols. The two phenols last mentioned are insoluble in 
dilute aqueous pota.sh, but dissolve in the concentrated lye, and sepa¬ 
rate therefrom unaltered on addition of water, a property which, the 
author thinks, may have some relation to the nature and number of 
their lateral chains. 

Iso'propuhm-cre^ol^ CmHuO = OcHiMo.Pr^.OH, is a colourless or 
faintly yellowish liquid wliich boils at 2377®, and does not solidify in 
a mixture of ico and salt. It has a faint phenolic odour, dissolves 
sparingly in water, freely in alcohol and ether, giving no characteristic 
reaction with ferric salts. Its ’nUroso-dBrivailve, 

C6H2(N0)MePri3.0H, 

crystallises in yellowish needles, melting with decomposition at 155— 
167®, very soluble in alcohol, sparingly in benzene, but more freely 
than nitrosopropylmetaoresol. It is very unstable. The mefhyUc 
ether, CeH^McPr^.OMe, is a colourless liquid, lighter than water, boil¬ 
ing at 215—220®. 

Bi-isopropijl-meiacr&iol, C 13 H 20 O = 06 H 2 Me(Pr^) 2 , 0 H, is a faintly 
yellowish syrupy liquid, having a slight phenolic odour and boiling at 
251®. It dissolves in alcohol and ether, and is very soluble in water; 
it does not solidify in a mixture of snow and salt. Its acefyUdsrivatim, 
Ci 6 H 2302 — 06H2Me(Pr^)2.05c, obtained by the action of acetic 
chloride, is a very limpid liquid, having an acetic odour, soluble in 
alcohol and ether, not solidifying in snow and salt, boiling at 256— 
260®. The methylic ether, CeH2Me(Pr^)2.0Me, is a colourless, very 
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mobile liquid, ligrbter than water, having a somewhat nnpleasant 
odour, boiling at 242—^245°. 

Di^ro}jyl' 7 }ietacresol, CeHsMePrg^OE, yields an acetyl-derivative in 
the form of a mobile liquid, having an acetic odour and boiling at 
255—260°. H. W. 

Action of Nitrons Acid on Guaiaeol. By J. Herzig (Ifonatfih, 
Ghem., 3, 825—834).—When nitrous gas is passed into an ethereal 
solution of guaiaeol (10 g. to 100—130 c.c.), the liquid tarns brown, 
and deposits a considemble quantity of a crystalline body; and on 
decanting the ethereal solution, agitating it with well cooled water, 
and neutralising the resulting aqueous solution with an ice-cold solu¬ 
tion of sodium carbonate, it soon deposits a yellow crystalline powder 
consisting of the sodium salt of carboxytartronic acid, 

OOH(GOOH)3 

(Per., 1879, 504; Abstr., 1879, 643). 

The body already mentioned as separating in crystals when the 
ethereal solution is shaken with water, partly remains dissolved in the 
ether, and may be separated therefrom by repeatedly agitating the 
ether with water till it is all dissolved. This body is dinitroguaia-. 
col, C6Ho(0Me)(0H)(N02)2. It may be purified by repeated crystal¬ 
lisation from dilute alcohol, in which it is moderately soluble when 
warm, and is deposited therefrom on cooling in splendid flattened 
needles having a golden lustre very much like that of picric acid, and 
nearly the same melting point as the latter, viz., 122—123°. 

By the action of tin and hydrochloric acid, dinitroguaiacol is con¬ 
verted into the tin salt of diamidognaiaool, 

CsHo (OH) (OMe) (Na)2,2H01,Sn0l2, 
which retains 1 mol. H 20 at 100°; and on separating the tin with 
hydrogen sulphide, and treating the resulting diamidoguaiacol hydro¬ 
chloride with a solution of ferric chloride, the liquid acquii*os a 
splendid violet-red colour, and deposits brown-red metallically lustrous 
leaflets which dissolve in water with a line red colour. The crystals 
thus obtained are so extremely soluble in water and in alcohol that 
they cannot be purified by washing. They appear, however, to con¬ 
sist of di-imidoguaiacol, the reaction being analogous to that by 
which triamidophenol is converted into the corresponding imido-com- 
pound. 

Weidel and Gruber (Her., 10, 1137), by treating triamidophenol 
with bromine and water, obtained bromodichromazine, and as final 
product, hexbromacetone, CaBreO. A similar action takes place on 
treating a dilute solution of diamidoguaiacol hydrochloride with 
bromine and water, the liquid acquiring first a red, then a brown, 
■^‘dnq. addition of excess of bromine, a light yellow colour, and yield¬ 
ing a crystalline precipitate, which dissolves in chloroform and sepa- 
rates therefrom in crystals having the form and melting point (1U8— 
109°) of hexbromacetone. At the same time, there is formed a 
body having nearly the composition and properties of bromodichrom¬ 
azine, but Qxe qua^itity of it obtained was not sufficient to admit of 
satisfactory purification. 
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The analogy between the action of bromine and water on diamido- 
gnaiacol and triamidophenol renders it probable that only the two 
amido-groups and the HO-group of the former are concerned in the 
reaction above described, this analogy being probably due to the simi¬ 
larity of the position of the two NH 2 -groups and the HO-group of the 
former to the three ITHa-groups in the latter. Diamidoguaiacoi will, 
therefore, be represented by the formula C 6 H 2 (OH)(OMe)(]S"H 2 ) 2 , in 
which [OH : OMe : NHa : NHa = 1 : 2 ; 4 : 6]. H. W. 

Quinones and Quinols. By R. Hietzki {Annalen, 215, 125— 
172; see also p. 146).—The preparation of qninone has already been 
described (Abstr., 1878, 794). In order to prepare quinol, sulphurous 
anhydride in excess is passed through the crude mixture containing 
the quinone, and the quinol is extracted from the filtered liquid by 
ether. For further purification of the quinol, Eckstrand recommends 
boiling with animal charcoal in presence of sulphurous anhydride. 

The Gomhinations of Q/idnone with Phenols, —The formulse of quin- 
hydrone and of the combinations of quinone with phenol and 
resorcinol have already appeared in this Journal (Abstr., 1878, 146; 
1879, 464; and 1880, 247). 

Nitro-derivatives of Quinone and Quinol, —In the cold, quinone is 
dissolved unchanged by the strongest nitric acid, but on warming, 
complete decomposition takes place, oxalic acid and hydrocyanic acid 
being formed, Quinol, on the other hand, decomposes in the cold 
solution: the nitration of the latter proceeds readily if the hydroxyl 
hydrogen has previously been replaced by an alcohol or acid 
radical. 

Nitro-amlic Add.-^A. notice of this compound has appeared in the 
Berichte (see Abstr,, 1878, 425). The potassium salt, CeHgOeKg, is 
best obtained by neutralising the acid with potassium hydroxide solu¬ 
tion ; it crystallises in yellow needles resembling iodoform. The 
barium salt, CcNiOsBa, is prepared by adding a solution of barium 
chloride to any solution of the acid, even in the presence of nitric acid 
or hydrochloric acid; the crystals resemble those of lead iodide. The 
ammonium salt, C 6 H 20 ti(NH 4 ) 2 , is obtained by neutralising a solution of 
the acid with ammonia. The sodium salt forms greenish scales, and 
is slightly more soluble than the potassium salt. The calcium, silver, 
and lead salts are also yellow crystalline precipitates. The author 
finds that the best way of preparing nitro-anilio acid is to treat 1 part 
of dinitro-quinol with a well cooled mixture of 3 parts of strong nitric 
acid and 6 parts of glacial acetic acid. A violent evolution of red 
fumes takes place. After a few minutes, the mixture is diluted with 
water, and an excess of potassium hydroxide solution added. On 
cooling, the potassium derivative separates out, about 50 per cent, of 
the dinitro-quinol employed being obtained. 

On heating with sulphurous anhydride at 100® in a sealed tube, the 
acid yields a colourless body, not yet obtained in a crystalline form. 
By incomplete reduction with tin and hydrochloric acid, violet-coloured 
needles are obtained, which by further reduction yield a colourless 
solution. With ferric chloride this solution gives a very insoluble 
green crystalline precipitate resembling quinhydrone. It appears as 
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if a diamido-tetroxybenzene were formed, which on oxidation gives 
dioxydiimidoqninone. 

Df'mtro-qioinol C 6 Ho(N 02 ) 2 (OH) 2 , is prepared from diacetyl-quinol 
by the action of faming nitric acid and decomposition of the resulting 
dinitro-diacetyl-quinol with potash (Abstr., 1878, 499). It dissolves 
sparingly in cold, but readily in hot water, also in ether and alcohol. 
It forms two series of salts, of which the primary yields dark yellow, 
and the secondary violet solutions. 

Nitro-derivatives of JDiethylqmnol, —(Comp. Abstr., 1878, 866 , and 
1879, 464).— Mononitro-diefJiylqmnol is best prepared by dissolving 
1 part of diethylqninol in 4~5 parts glacial acetic acid, allowing 
the mixture to cool, and then treating the crystalline mass with its 
own volume of nitric acid of sp. gr. 1*3. The nitro-body generally 
separates as an oil, but becomes crystalline in a short time. It crys¬ 
tallises from 60 per cent, alcohol in yellow needles 1 inch long (m, p. 
49'^). Reduced with tin and hydrochloric acid, it yields the corre¬ 
sponding ami do-body, which forms well crystallised salts. 

Dinitro-dieth^lquinol, CfiH 3 (N 02 ) 3 ( 0 Et) 2 , is formed by suspending 
diethylqninol in 5 times its weight of glacial acetic acid, and pouring 
it into an equal volume of fuming nitric acid 1*48 sp. gr. The product 
contains two isomeric bodies which can be separated by repeated 
crystallisation. The a-compound melts at 130°, and the /3-, which is 
less soluble, at 176°, Both form sulphur-yellow needles, which are 
soluble in alcohol, ether, benzene, and acetic acid. On reduction, 
they yield amido-compounds which form crystalline hydrochlorides. 
If the a-compound be reduced and treated in an aqueous solution 
with 3 mols. of hydrochloric acid and 1 mol. of sodium nitrite, a grey 
precipitate separates out, which, on boiling with alcohol and animal 
charcoal, yields a colourless body. Recrystallised from glacial acetic 
acid, it can be obtained in needles 1 cm. long (m. p. 233°) of the 
composition OioHi^HsOs. The body is similar to that obtained by 
Hofmann by treating nitrophenylenediamine with nitrous acid, and 
that by Ladenbnrg from various orthodiamines. It has scarcely any 
basic properties, being precipitated by water from its solution in 
hydrochloric acid. It behaves with alkalis like a weak acid, and forms 
salts which are decomposable by carbonic anhydride. 

Trimtro-diefhylqmnol, C 6 H(N 02 ) 3 ( 0 Bt) 2 , is best prepared by adding 
the mononitio-compound gradually to a well cooled mixture of H 3 SO 4 
and HlSTOs. It crystallises from alcohol in long yellow needles melting 
at 130°. It is more soluble in alcohol, ether, and benzene than the 
dinitro-componnds. When heated with alcoholic ammonia for some 
hours under pressure at 110 — 120 °, it yields red crystalline scales. 
One of the ethoxyl- and one of the nitro-gronps are replaced by ammo¬ 
nia groups. If trinitro-diethylqninol is acted on by aniline instead of 
ammonia, the nitro-gronps alone are attacked. In addition to amido- 
azobenzene, abody crystallising from alcohol in red needles (m. p. 183°) 
is obtained. It is a diethoxy-dinitrodipbenylamine, CieHnNsOs, On 
boiling it with alcoholic potash, the aniline-group is separated and 
probably replaced by a HO-gronp. The product is a monobasic acid, 
and crystallises from alcohol in golden-yellow needles melting at 152°. 
The potassium salt has the composition C 6 H(K 08 ) 2 ( 0 Et) 3 . 0 K. 
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Hydrotohiquinone. —Tolaquinone is easily reduced if suspended in 
water through which a current of sulphurous anhydride is passed. 
When all is dissolved, the hydrotoluquinone is shaken out with ether. 
It is purified by crystallising from high-boiling benzene, from which 
it separates one in mother-of-pearl plates melting at 124®. It forms a 
diacetyl-derivative melting at 52^^. Hydrotoluquinone can be obtained 
by the oxidation and subsequent reduction of orthotoluidine. 

Methyl JSthers of Hydrotoluquinone and their Oondensatimi-products 
(comp. Abstr., 1878, 868).—The dimethyl ether, C 7 H 6 (OMe) 2 , is a 
colourless liquid boiling at 214—218°, and solidifies to colourless crys¬ 
tals which melt at 15°. By the action of chromic acid it yields the 
quinone of a dioxymethylditolyl of the composition CieHieO*, 


or<( 


C7H5(OMo).0 

C7H5(0Me).0 


>. 


It is almost insoluble in water, but dissolves easily in alcohol, ether, 
benzene, and glacial acetic acid. On reduction, it yields the cor¬ 
responding quinol (loc. cit). 

On heating this compound for several hours at 180—190°, with 
concentrated hydrochloric acid in a sealed tube, a crystalline mass is 
obtained, mixed with small quantities of a black substance which 
dissolves in alcohol with a violet colour. The latter is formed in larger 
quantities when the tube is heated to a higher temperature or foi* a 
longer period. On opening the tube, methyl chloiide is evolved. The 
black substance crystallises from benzene in long needles (m. p. 232°) ; 
the author considers them to be an anhydride of tetroxy-ditoluyl, 

probably having the oonstituiion<Q’j^®^Qgj]>0. When distilled 

with zinc-dust it yields a semi-liquid hydrocarbon. 

Xyloquinone, C 8 H 8 O 2 .—The conversion of xylidine into the quinone 
is performed in two ways, either by the direct oxidation of the base or 
by decomposition of the amidazo-oompound. On oxidation with 
chromic mixture, xylidine behaves differently from its homologues. 
The intermediate product which is of a light brown colour, does not 
exhibit the characteristics of aniline-black: on further oxidation, a 
precipitate always remains suspended in the liquid. The quinone 
resembles its homologues in most of its properties, but differs from 
them in its sparing solubility in hot water, as well as in being less 
readily reduced by sulphurous anhydride. Like tolu- and benzo- 
quinone it is very volatile, and sublimes in golden-yellow needles 
at 126°. It can be reduced to a quinol. With hydrochloric acid, it 
yields a chloroqninol. 

Xyloquinol, GgHioOs. —Xyloquinone is best reduced by heating it at 
100 ° in a closed flask with an aqueous solution of sulphurous anhy¬ 
dride. The quinol thus obtained is very slightly soluble in cold, but 
readily in hot water, and orystaHises from it in plates with a pearly 
appearance (m. p. 212°). It oxidises rapidily, even by standing in 
the air, and becomes re-converted into xyloquinone. J. I. W. 


Action of Melting Potassinm Hydroxide on Benzoic Acid. 
By L. Barth and J. Sohredbb {Monatsh, Ghem.^ 3, 800—818).—The 
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experiments described in tbis paper confirm and extend tbe results 
obtained by Barth in 1872 (Annalen, 144,138 ; and tbis Journal, 1872, 
1013), showing that the products obtained by fusing benzoic acid at a 
high temperature with potash are much more complex tban those pro¬ 
duced in like manner with soda, and that the action consists of*— 
(1,) Direct oxidation (or hydroxylation)^ whereby parabydroxybenzoic 
acid is obtained, together with a small quantity of salicylic acid. 
(2.) Sydroxylation and carboxylation^ resulting in tbe formation of 
a-bydroxy-isopbtbalic acid, C 6 H 3 (OH)(OOOH)(COOH) [1:2; 4]. 
(3.) Reduction and cmidemation^ resulting in the formation of two 
dipbenyloarboxylic acids, Oi3Hio02 or O 12 H 9 .COOH, together with yellow 
and brown condensation-products. 

Of tbe two dipbenyl-carboxyHc acids thus obtained, one forms a 
soluble, tbe other an insoluble barium salt. To separate them, the 
mixture was dissolved in dilute ammonia, tbe excess of tbe latter 
driven oif by beat, tbe cooled and diluted solution precipitated with 
barium chloride, and tbe precipitate decomposed by hydrochloric acid. 
Tbe organic acid thereby separated and purifiied by repeated crys¬ 
tallisation from alcohol, crystallises in tufts of anhydrous needles 
melting at 216—2L7®, yields diphenyl when heated with lime, and 
exhibits all tbe properties of p-diphenylcarboxylic acid. 

Tbe second diphenyl-carboxylic acid, separated by hydrochloric acid 
from tbe filtrate of tbe barium p-diphenylcarboxylate, forms a floc- 
culent d^staUine precipitate, and is obtained by repeated crystallisation 
from alcohol in dazzling white leaflets, likewise anhydrous, and 
melting at 160—161°. Heated with lime, it yields a large quantity 
of diphenyl. As it is distinct from the p-acid, and does not agree in 
its properties with tbe o-acid described by Fittig and Ostermayer, it 
must be me3Ja-diphenylcarboxylic acid, and is probably identical with 
the acid which Fittig and Schultz obtained {Annalen^ 203, 132) by 
oxidation of isodipbenylbenzene. 

m-Dipbenylcarboxylic acid is easily soluble in ether, benzene, 
xylene, light petroleum, and glacial acetic acid, sparingly in water. 
Ite aqueous solution, like that of the para-acid, gives a white preci¬ 
pitate with lead acetate. Its ethylic ether, OiaHgOgBt, is a colourless 
somewhat viscid non-ciystallising oil, boiling at a rather high tem¬ 
perature.^ The barimi salt, (Ci3Hs02)2Ba,3iHs0, forms tufts of needles. 
The calcium salt, (CisH 902 ) 3 Ca, is a white powder, containing in the 
air-dned state 3 mols. water, which is given ofE at 200°. The copper 
salt is a light greei^b-blue flocculent precipitate; the silver salt, a 
white flocculent precipitate, not very sensitive to light. The ammonium 
salt IS very unstable. The sodium salt is obtained as an indistinctly 
crystalline mass, drying up in the air to a white powder, containing 
2 mols. water, which is given off at 130°; it is partly decomposed on 
agiiatmg its aqueous solution with ether, the solution afterwards 
exhibiting a strongly alkaline reaction. The sodium salt of p-diphenyl- 
carboxylm acid is decomposed by ether in the same manner. 

The diphenylearbo^lio acids obtained as above were accompanied 
by very small quantities of two other bodies, one having the compo¬ 
sition of a diphenjloarboxylic anhydride, but not agreeing in pro¬ 
perties therewith, inasmuch as it was precipitated unaltered by acids 
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from its solution in potash-lye, even after prolonged boiling; the 
other melting at 187°, and apparently consisting of di-diphenyl, 
C 24 H 20 , isomeric -with benzerythrene and triphenyl-benzene. 

The other condensation-products above mentioned, as resulting from 
the action of melting potash on benzoic acid, were not obtained in 
sufficient quantity for satisfactory examination. H. W. 

MonobromopseTidocTimic Acid and Bibromomesitylenic 
Acid. By H. Sussenguth (Amialeoi, 215, 24b2—232).—Freparation 
of Monohromopsendocimene, CsHaBrMes.—Monobromopseudocume (m.p. 
72°) was first obtained by Beilstein and Koglcr from coal-tar oil. In 
order to purify tho crude oil, the author shakes it with tolerably 
strong soda-solution, and then pours oS the upper layer of liquid, thus 
removing the phenol. ^ After di*ying the liquid, it is fractionated, and 
the portion which boils constantly between 161° and 169° is treated 
with the theoretical quantity of bromine; the product, when washed 
with dilute soda-solution and distilled, yields a fraction which boils at 
220—240®, and contains large quantities of monobromopseudocumcne. 
On cooling the distillate by ice, it partially solidifies, and the crystals, 
after being drained and crystallised from alcohol, melt at 72®! 
MonohroTmpseudocumicacidjCQKzBrM.ez.COO'H., is obtained by warming 
bromopseudocumene dissolved in acetic acid with twice its weight of 
chromic acid. It is easily soluble in alcohol, and dissolves in water on 
continued boiling, crystallising from the solution, on cooling, in small 
needles, melting at 172—173°; it can be sublimed. The author has 
not succeeded in obtaining salts of the heavy metals in a crystalline 
state. The oalemm salt, (C 6 H 2 BrMe 2 COO) 2 Ca + 2 H 2 O, is obtained by 
boiling an aqueous solution of the acid with finely-powdered Iceland 
spar. It crystallises in fine colourless needles, soluble in water. The 
larium salt, (OGH 2 BrMe 2 .COO) 2 Ba + 6 H 2 O, crystallises in groups of 
needles, soluble in water. The potasmim salt, C 8 H 2 BrMe 2 .COOH, 
crystallises in fine concentric groups of needles or prisms, which 
effloresce in dry air. 

Freparation of From amentylenic Aeid from Fromomesitylene .—On 
treating monobromomositylene dissolved in acetic acid with chromic 
mixture, it readily undergoes oxidation. Bromopseudocumic acid 
differs from its i&omerides in its easy solubility in alcohol and boiling 
water. Its salts are also more easily soluble than those of the coin 
responding bromomositylenic acid, whose molting point is 212°. The 
calcium salt, (C 6 H 2 BrMea.COO) 2 Ca 4- SH^O, forms long needles. The 
author has not obtained salts of the heavy metals, as they undergo 
decomposition in a hot solution. 

JDihromomesitijlene from Goal-tar Oil —In preparing monobromo- 
pseudocumene, a large quantity of a substance boiling at 250° was 
obtained. On fractionally distilling it, a portion boiling constantly at 
277—278° was isolated, which solidified on cooling. After purification 
from alcohol, it was obtained in colourless crystals 1 inch long, 
having all the properties of dihromomesitylene. The boiling point, 
277—278° and melting point, 64°, differed greatly from former 
observations. In order to decide whether the body was a derivative 
of mesitylene or of pseudocumene, or of the third possible trimethyl- 
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benzene, tbe author prepared dibromoraesitylene from pure mesi- 
tjlene, and found that it exhibited the greatest similarity (b. p. 
276—278'’, m. p. 64°) to the brominated compound obtained from 
coal-tar oil. 

I)imf7^o-monobromomes{tylene, C6Br(N02)2Me3.—On boiling dibromo- 
mesitylene with fuming nitric acid, an oily and a solid compound are 
formed. The solid body, after repeated crystallisation from alcohol, 
is obtained in colourless needles, melting at 194°. One bromine-atom 
is replaced by a nitro-group. 

Dihromomesihjlenio acid, CsHBraMes.COOH.—The author finds that 
chromic acid acts too violently on dibromomesitylene; the temperature 
rises rapidly, and the compound is destroyed and bromine liberated. 
HoogewerjS observed a similar phenomenon with dichloromesitylene. 
In the case of the bromine compound, a third atom of bromine enters 
into combination, as the product of the reaction on crystallisation 
from alcohol yields large quantities of tribromomesitylene. By em¬ 
ploying potassium dichromate and acetic acid, the oxidation proceeds 
well, and on adding water to the mixture when the reaction is com¬ 
plete, the dibromomesitylenic acid is precipitated. On recrystallisa¬ 
tion from water, it is obtained in small colourless glittering needles, 
melting at 194—195°. They are soluble m alcohol, and can be sub¬ 
limed between watch-glasses. The calcium and barium salts are easily 
soluble in water, and crystallise well; the salts of the heavy metals 
decompose in a warm solution. The calcium salt crystallises in needles 
and in rectangular tables. The barium salt forms short prisms, which 
are soluble in water. 

The author has not succeeded in obtaining oxidation-products of 
the tribromo-derivative of the isomeric trimethylbenzene. Chromic 
acid and potassium permanganate in weak solutions have no action, 
and, when concentrated, decompose the compound. J. I. W. 

Gnaiaconic and Guaiaretxc Acids (Preliminary Notice). By 
J. Heezig (Monatsli. Chem., 3, 822—824).—The author has already 
shown that guaiaconic acid, treated with hydrochloric acid, yields 
methyl chloride and catechol—together with bodies not yet examined 
—and has hence inferred that the guaiacol given oJf in the dry distil¬ 
lation of guaiacum resin pre-exists therein (Abstr., 1882, 503). This 
conclusion, however, is by no means unassailable, since we cannot be 
sure that the methyl evolved as chloride was directly connected with 
the catechol. Subsequent experiments have, however, distinctly 
shown the existence of a guaiacol residue in guaiaconic acid. In fact, 
when this acid dissolved in ether is treated with nitrous acid, and the 
resulting solution is shaken up with ice-cold water, there remains dis¬ 
solved in the ether a body which, after repeated crystallisation from 
alcohol, melts at 122—123°, and exhibits the composition and pro¬ 
perties of dinitroguaiacol, CtHs( 1102 ) 203 . 

Guaiaretic acid, treated in like manner with hydrochloric acid, like¬ 
wise yields methyl chloride and catechol, together with a body which 
resembles pyrognaiaoin in melting at 183—185°, but differs from that 
compound in not subliming readily under ordinary pressure, in imme¬ 
diately turning brown in contact with potash, and in not turning bine 
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with sulphuric acid. Guaiacol is likewise resolved by the action of 
hydrochloric acid into methyl chloride and catechol. 

The author is continuing his experiments. H. W. 

PhenyUiydroxypivalic Acid. By R. Fittio and H. W . Jayne 
(AnnaJeVj 216, 115—119).—When a mixture of sodium isobutyrate, 
isobutyric anhydride, and benzaldehyde is heated at 100° for four 
hours, flimylliydroxy'pivaUc add, CHPh(OH).OMe2.COOH, is pro¬ 
duced. This acid crystallises in glistening needles (m. p. 134°), 
soluble in alcohol and ether. At a temperature slightly above the 
melting point, it splits up into carbonic an%dride and butenylbenzene, 
CioHio. This property of the acid accounts for the fact that Perkin 
(this Journal, Trans., 1879, 136) only obtained butenylbenzene by the 
action of benzaldehyde on a mixture of sodium isobutyrate and 
isobutyric anhydride. W. 0. W. 

EthoxymetatoMc Acid. By P. H. Broun {Amer, Chem. 4, 
374—377).—Remsen and Kuhara have shown that the nitrotoluic 
acid obtained by the oxidation of ordinary nitroxylene with chromic 

12 4c 

acid has the constitution 06H3(NO2)Me(COOH) Abstr., 1882, 607). 
The corresponding diazo-compound is easily converted into the 
hydroxy-acid by boiling with water; but when boiled with alcohol, it 
yields, not metatoluic acid, as might be expected, but another acid, 
described as insoluble in cold and only slightly soluble in hot water, 
crystallising from alcoholic solution, volatilising with steam, and 
subliming in light flakes. The analysis of this acid did not yield 
satisfactory results, on account of the smallness of the quantity 
obtained; but the author of the present paper has succeeded in pre¬ 
paring it in larger quantity and in determining its constitution. 

In preparing the amido-acid from the nitro-acid, it is advisable to 
use as little hydrochloric acid as possible; and the nitric acid used in 
converting the amido-acid into the diazo-acid must be very dilute. 
On boiling the dried diazo-compound with nearly absolute alcohol 
(99 p. c.) and diluting the product with water, the acid under investi¬ 
gation is thrown down with all iho properties ascribed to it by 
Remsen and Kuhara. The analysis of its calcium salt gave numbers 
agreeing with the formula (CioHn03)2Ca,2H20 or 
[C6H3Me(0Et)00O]2Ca,2H20, 

showing that the acid in question is ethoxymetatoluic add. Its forma¬ 
tion may be represented by the equation ,* N.OeHaMe.COOH 4- 

EtOH = KO3E -h N2 + BtO.C6H3Me.COOH. E. W. 

Coumarin. By G. Ebert {Annalen, 216, 139—161).—Goumarin 
dissolves in boiling baryta-water forming an unstable compound, 
which has not been isolated. Coumarin is also dissolved by a hot 
solution of potassium carbonate; an unstable compouud is produced 
which is soluble in alcohol and water. A hot alcoholic solution of 
sodium ethylate also has the power of dissolving coumarin. 

The properties of dhylcomiarihio cudd, EtO,OeH4.CH! OH.OOOH 
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fa-ethylortlioxjplienYlacrjIic acid), have been previously described by 
Perkin (this Journal,’Trans., 1881,409). Tbe calcium salt, fCuHn03)2Ca 
•f 2HiO, crystallises in glistening needles. 100 grams of tbe saturated 
solution at 21° contain 2*15 grams of tbe anhydrous salt. Calcium 
etbylooumarate also forms needle-sliaped crystals containing 2 mols. 
H2O. 100 grams of tbe saturated solution at 21° contain 0*43 gram 
of the anhydrous salt. Barium etbylcoumarinate is deposited from an 
alcoholic solution in silky needles containing 2 mols. H3O. Barium 
ethyl CO umarate forms crystals containing 4 mols. H2O. It is very 
soluble in alcohol, but is left as a gummy mass on evaporating the n 
solution. Both ethyl coumarinic and ethylcoumaric acids yield ethyl- 
salicylaldehyde and ethylsalicylic acid on oxidation with potassium 
permanganate. These acids are both converted into ethylmelilotic 
acid, EtO.06H4.(CH2)2.COOH, by the action of sodium amalgam on 
their aqueous solutions. The author also finds that the bromide, 
OuHiaBrsOa (m. p. 155°), obtained by the action of bromine on a 
solution of ethylcoumarinic acid in carbon bisulphide, is identical with 
the bromine-compound derived from ethylcoumaric acid. This state¬ 
ment does not agree with Perkin’s observations {loc, cit). 

Goumaric acid stands in the same relation to coumarinic acid that 
angelic acid bears to tiglic acid. W. 0. W. 

Phenylbntyrolactone and Phenylparaconic Acid. By H. W. 
Jatxe (Annalen, 216, 97—114).—A mixture of pbenylparaconic acid 
and isopbenylcrotonic acid is obtained by heating equivalent propor¬ 
tions of sodium succinate, benzaldehyde, and acetic anhydride at 
126—130° for four hours in a fiask fitted with an upright condenser. 
The product of the reaction is dissolved in water and extracted with 
ether. The extract is treated with sodium carbonate, and on adding 
hydrochloric acid to the alkaline liquid isophenylcrotonic and pai*a- 
conic acids are precipitated. After the precipitate has been dried, it 
is treated with carbon bisulphide, which dissolves out isophenylcro¬ 
tonic acid, and leaves pbenylparaconic acid nndissolved. A further 
yield of pbenylparaconic acid is obtamed by adding hydrochloric acid 
to the aqueous solution of the crude product after it has been treated 
with ether. 

Isophenylcrotonic acid, CHPh I OH.CH2.COOH, crystallises in 
needles or prisms, which dissolve freely in alcohol, ether, and carbon 
bisulphide. The acid melts at 86°, and boils at 302°. 

Barkim isoplienylcrotonate, Ba(OioHi,02)2 + SHzO, forms large crys¬ 
tals, freely soluble in water. Ca(CioH902)2 + SHgO is also very 
soluble. 

Isopbenylcrotonic acid unites with hydrobromio acid, yielding 
phenylbromohiUyric acid, CioHnBrOs (m.p. 69°). This acid is decom¬ 
posed by a dilute solution of sodium carbonate, forming phenylbutyro- 

lactone, CH2<!|?^^]>CHPh. This compound crystallises in rhombic 

needles (a : 5 : c = 0*6106 :1 : 0*426) soluble in alcohol, ether, carbon 
bisulphide, and hot water. It melts at 37°, and boils at 306°, but 
begins to volatilise at 100°, It is converted into a salt of phenyl- 
hydroxybutyric acid by boiling with an alkali. 
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Barkim phenylh/droxylutyrate, Ba(CioHii03)2, is an amorplions 
body, soluble in water and in alcoboL The free acid, CioHiaOs, forms 
transparent crystals (m. p. 75°), soluble in alcohol, ether, and carbon 
bisulphide. It also dissolves in water, bat at 80° the solution decom¬ 
poses yielding the lactone. 

Isophenylcrotonic acid unites with bromine to form phenyldibromo- 
butyric acid (m. p. 138°), which is converted into phenylbutyrolactone 
or sodium phenylbydroxybutyrate by the action of sodium amalgam on 
its aqueous solution. 

Phenylbntijric acid, CH>Ph.(CB[2)2.COOH, obtained by treating the 
isophenylcrotonic acid with nascent hydrogen, resembles benzoic acid 
in appearance. It melts at 47*5°, boils about 290°, and dissolves in 
ether, alcohol, and water. The barium salt of this acid is crystalline, 
the calcium salt amorphous. 

Phmylpa/raconio acid^ ^CHPh, crystallises in 

glistening needles containing J mol. H2O melting at 99°, soluble in 
ether, alcohol, chloroform, and hot water. The melting point of the 
anhydrous acid is 109°. At 150°, the acid begins to decompose into 
phenylbutyrolactone, carbonic anhydride and isophenylcrotonic acid. 
Barium phenylparaconate, Ba(0uH904)2 + 3H2O, forms colourless 
crystals soluble in water. The calcium salt contains 2 mols. H2O. It 
is converted into calcium isophenylcrotonate by heating at 140°. 

Phenyl itamalates are produced when paraconic acid is boiled with 
an alkali. W. 0. W. 

PhenylhomoparaconicAcid. By S. L. Penfielb (Annalm, 21B, 

119—127).— P7ienyl}i(mioparaconic aeid, OHMe<] ^^ >OHPh, 

is obtained by heating a mixture df equivalent quantities of benz- 
aldehyde, sodium pyroracemate, and acetic anhydride at 130° for nine 
hours in a flask provided with an upright condenser j the contents of 
the flask are then dissolved in hot water and extracted with ether. 
The extract contains small quantities of phenylhomoparaconic and 
cinnamic acids. A third acid is al.so present. On adding hydrochloric 
acid to the aqueous solution from wliich these acids have been ex¬ 
tracted by ether, phenylhomoparaconic acid is precipitated. The 
pure acid forms glistening needles melting at 177°, soluble in hot 
water, alcohol, and ether. 

Silver phenylhomoparaconate, 0i2HnO4Ag, forms small crystals 
soluble in water. By the action of calcium carbonate on a hot solution 
of phenylhomoparaconic acid, calcimi plienylkomitamalate, 

Ci 2 B[i 20 cGa * 4 " 3S2O, 

is obtained in sparingly soluble needle-shaped crystals. BaCi2Hi205 + 
2H2O resembles the calcium salt in its properties. Ag2Ci2B[u05 is 
insoluble in water. 

Phenylhomoparaconic acid does not combine with bromine, but it 
dissolves slowly in strong hydrobromic acid, forming the unstable 
compound 0i2Hi2BrO4. This body melts with decomposition at 149°. 
It is soluble in alcohol and ether. On warming the aqueous solution, 

VOL. XLIV. 2 h 
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carbonic anbydride is evolved, and crystals of an acid having the 
composition C11H13O2 are deposited on cooling. 

Phenylhomoparaconic acid is decomposed by heat at a temperature 
slightly above its melting point, yielding phenylbutylene (b.p. 177°), 
ben^aldehyde, and other products. The phenylbutylene appearvS to be 
identical with the hydrocai*bon which Aronheim {Amialen^ 171, 219) 
obtained by the action of allyl iodide on benzyl chloride. 

W. 0. w. 

Oonmarilic Acid. By E. Bitttg and G. Ebert { Amidei ' i , 216, 
162—171 ).—Goumarilic acid, CgHcOa, prepared by the action of 
alcoholic potash on conmarin dibromide, melts at 190*5°, boils between 
310° -and 315° with very slight decomposition, and possesses the pro¬ 
perties ascribed to it by Perkin (this Journal, 1870, 360; 1871, 37). 
The barium salt, Ba(C9H503)2 + 4H3O, crystallises in plates, soluble 
in boiling water, whilst the calcium salt, Ca(C9H503)2 + SHgO, is 
deposited from a hot aqueous solution in needles. The crystalline 
silver salt is sparingly soluble in hot water. 

Coumarilic acid is not attacked by bromine. On fusion with 
potash, it yields salicylic and acetic acids. It unites directly with 
nascent hydrogen to form hjdrocoumarilic acid, CgHsOa, which crystal- 
Ihies in pearly leaves, soluble in alcohol, ether, and water. This acid 
melts at and boils about 299° with decomposition. The forma¬ 

tion of hydroeoumarilic acid shows that coumarilic acid is not hydroxt/<- 
phem/^pro^iolie acid, as stated by Beilstein. Barkm hydrocovmanlafe, 
Ba(C9H^03)j5 H- 2H2O, forms tabular crystals, which dissolve Ireely in 
water- The caleium salt bears a close resemblance to the barium salt. 
It readily forms supersaturated solutions. AgCgHTOs is very slightly 
soluble in water- MJiyl liydrocoumarilaie, OgHTOjEt (m.p. 23°, b.p. 
273°), is insoluble iu water. 

Coumarilic amd splits up into conmarone, OsHeO, and carbonic 
anhydride when distilled over lime. Conmarone is a colourless oil, 
heavier than water. It remains liquid at —18°, and boils at 160°. 
It is insolnble in water and soda-lye. It is not attacked by nascent 
hydrogen, but it unites with bromine, yielding a dibromide, CgHtBr^O 
(m. p. 86°), which slowly decomposes at the ordinary temperature. 

Hydroeoumarilic acid does not yield a hydrocoumarone on distil¬ 
lation with lime, but is decomposed with formation of phenol. 

From the u*esult of these experiments the authors propose the 
following formulae ■:— 

Con iriarili c aeid. Coumaroue. Hydrocouiuarilic Acid. 

C»h/ \c,GOOH CsHi/ \CK CsH*/ ^ NOKCOOH. 

\)Bf ^Gb/ 

' W. 0 . W. 

Action of SnlpiuTic Acid on Cinnamic Acid. By E. Bed- 

MAN3J (AniictZetit, 216,179—199).—Cinnamic acid is completely decom¬ 
posed by prolonged boiling with dilute sulphuric acid, splitting up 
into distyxemo acid, distyrene, aud carbonic anhydride. 

The relative yield of hydrocarbon and acid varies with the strength 
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of the snlplraric acid employed, tlie more dilute tlie acid tlie larger being 
the yield of hydrocarbon. Grood results are obtained by boiling cinnamic 
acid for hours with five times its weight of strong sulphuric acid 
diluted with an equal volume of water. The mixture of distyrenic 
acid and distyrene forms an oily layer on the surface of the liquid. 
This is collected, diluted with ether, and repeatedly shaken up with a 
solution of sodium carbonate. The ethereal solution contains the 
hydrocarbon, and the alkaline liquid distyrenic acid, which is precipi¬ 
tated on adding hydrochloric acid. The acid is best purified by con¬ 
version into the insoluble calcium salt. The pure acid, C17H16O2, is 
amorphous, and forms amorphous salts. It is freely soluble in ether, 
alcohol, and glacial acetic acid. It melts about 50°, and boils without 
decomposition. The acid is monobasic. On oxidation with chromic 
mixture, it yields benzoic acid, but it is neither attacked by bromine 
nor by nascent hydrogen. 

Bistyrene, CieHie, is a colourless liquid exhibiting a blue fluorescence, 
which gradually disappears. The hydrocarbon has no action on 
polarised light. Its sp. gr. at 15° is 1*016, and it boils at 311°. On 
oxidation with chromic mixture, benzoic acid is produced. The crys¬ 
talline dibromide, CieHisBra (m. p. 102°), obtained by the addition of 
bromine to a mixture of distyrene and carbon bisulphide, is freely 
soluble in ether, benzene, carbon bisulphide, and in hot alcohol, 
glacial acetic acid, and light petroleum. 

Distyrene is decomposed by prolonged boiling, yielding toluene, 
styrene, and isopropylbenzene. W. 0. W. 

Imides of Bibasic Acids. By M. Landsberg {Annalen, 215, 172 
—213).—The author has endeavoured in his research to obtain a more 
complete knowledge of the imides of bibasic acids, in order to be able 
to determine their real constitution. His principal object has been to 
ascertain whether a hydrogen-atom in these imides can be replaced 
by metals other than silver or mercury, and, if possible, starting from 
the imides themselves, to prepare ethyl derivatives which yield ethyl- 
amine with elimination of water. The present paper is limited to an 
investigation of the properties of phthalimide and succinimide. 

FhflialMde .—The phthalimide employed was prepared by Laurent’s 
method, viz., by subliming ammonium phthalate. The sublimate was a 
snow-white mass consisting of very small plates melting at 228—229°. 
Phthalimide is precipitated from solutions of its metallic derivatives on 
adding an acid. The potassium derivative, CsHiOsNK, is precipitated 
j5:om an alcoholic solution of phthalimide, when it is treated with the 
theoretical quantity of potash in alcohol. It forms white plates which 
are almost insoluble in alcohol and ether. The sodium derimtive, 
CflH402NlTa, is prepared in a similar manner. It is precipitated on 
adding ether. The larium derivative^ (C 8 H 402 N)aBa 4- 4H3O, is pre¬ 
pared by decomposing the potassium compound with barium chloride. 
It forms a glittering white precipitate, which decomposes when heated 
to 100°. The magnesium derivative, is formed when 

the potassium compound is decomposed by magnesium sulphate. It 
is obtained as a white powdery precipitate easily soluble in water. 
The diver derivative is a white cheese-like precipitate which, when dried 
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over snlphtiric acid, tas the composition C8H402liTAg 4- JH2O. After 
drying at 100® for several days it is obtained in an anhydrous state. 
Laurent prepared the silver derivative by treating an ammoniacal solu¬ 
tion of phthalimide with silver nitrate. He states that he obtained 
three different precipitates consisting of silver phthalimide, silver 
ammoninm phthalimide, and silver amidopbthalate. The author 
finds on repeating the experiments, that the powdery precipitate 
described by Laurent consists of silver phthalimide, and he considers 
the compound crystallising in needles to be a mixture of silver 
phthalimide and phthalimide. The mermo^y derivative, (C8H402N)3Hg, 
is prepared by decomposing the potassium compound with mercuric 
chloride. The copper salt is obtained as a bluish-white precipitate on 
mixing equivalent quantities of potassium phthalimide and copper 
sulphate. The author was unable to obtain the salt free from sul¬ 
phate. Assuming that the salt obtained was a mixture of copper 
phthalimide and copper sulphate in varying proportions, and deduct¬ 
ing the latter, from calculations based on the determinations of sul¬ 
phuric acid, he obtains the formula (C8H402N)2Ctt + H2O for the 
copper salt. He endeavoured to prepare the salt from copper chlo¬ 
ride, but was equally unable to obtain it free from chloride. The salt 
obtained from the chloride crystallises with 2 mols. H2O. On pre¬ 
cipitating lead nitrate with potassium phthalimide a mixture of lead 
phthalimide with varying quantities of phthalimide is obtained. 

MliijUphthnlmtde is obtained by treating anhydrous silver phthal¬ 
imide with the theoretical quantity of ethyl iodide and a small 
quantity of anhydrous benzene, and allowing it to stand for some 
days ; on evaporating, phthalimide separates at first, but from the last 
mother-liquors, well-formed plates melting at 90° are deposited, 
which, after repeated crystallisation from alcohol, melt at 90—94°, and 
have the composition CioHisNOi. The author had not sufficient mate¬ 
rial to make further investigations of its properties. 

Salts of Amidophthalic Acid.—The potassium, salt, 

CONH2.C8H4.COOE; 

is obtained when potassium phthalimide is boiled with water. It 
crystallises from an aqueous solution in clear rhombic plates. The 
silver salt is obtained in pearly-white flakes on adding silver nitrate to 
an alcoholic solution of potavSsium amidopbthalate. On treating the 
silver salt with the theoretical amount of hydrochloric acid and 
filtering, a solution of the free acid is obtained. On evaporation in the 
cold, they are decomposed yielding nothing but ammonium phthalate. 
The hariuin salt is easily soluble in water, and, on addition of acids, 
yields no phthalimide. The author endeavoured to obtain the free 
acid from this salt, but only obtained ammonium phthalate. 

Sucrudmide, C4H5O2N.—The succinimide employed was obtained by 
distilling ammonium succinate. The metallic derivatives are all more 
or less soluble in water, and, on treatment with acids, yield succinimide. 
They possess the characteristic property of forming the correspond- 
ia^ salt of amidosuccinio acid by taking up water. The potassium 
derivative is obtained by treating an alcoholic solution of succinimide 
with the theoretical qaantliy of potassium hydroxide dissolved in alco- 
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hoi, and then adding ether; it consists of small needle-shaped crystals, 
or a pure white powder, according to the amount of ether added. The 
crystalline form is anhydrous, whilst the powder contains half a mole¬ 
cule of water, C4H402NK-1--11120. Both forms are easily soluble in water 
and alcohol. The sodium derivative^ C4H402NNa, crystallises in small 
needles. It is very hygroscopic. The bariicm derivative is obtained by 
acting on a solution of succinimide in absolute alcohol with barium 
ethylate; the compound, which is easily soluble in water, crystal¬ 
lises with 2\ mols. H2O. The silver derivative can be prepared 
either by decomposing potassium succinimide with silver nitrate, 
when it is obtained as a white powdery crystalline precipitate, 
C4H402NAg 4- |•H20, becoming anhydrous at — 80°, or by adding 
ammonia to an alcoholic solution of succinimide, boiling, and then 
adding the theoretical quantity of silver nitrate. On cooling, the salt 
crystallises in long silky needles containing water. If only a trace of 
ammonia be present, the compound is obtained anhydrous, but the 
whole is not precipitated. Silver succinimide is very slightly soluble 
in cold water and alcohol. The mercury derivative, (O4H4O2N) ^Hg, is 
obtained by dissolving mercuric oxide in a hot alcoholic solution of 
succinimide, and is deposited on cooling in small glittering needles 
which are easily soluble in water and alcohol: it can also be obtained 
by decomposing sodium succinimide with mercuric chloride. A hasic 
cojpper derivative is obtained when sodium succinimide is treated with 
copper acetate. It is easily soluble in water. When di*ied at 100°, it 
has the composition 08H8O4ll2Cu,0uO2H2,2H3O. 

Ethyl-sucdnimide. —The author dissolved succinimide in absolute 
alcohol, and treated the solution with the theoretical amount of 
sodium ethylate and ethyl iodide. As soon as a considerable amount 
of sodium iodide was formed, carbonic anhydride was passed into the 
mixture until no further precipitate was obtained. The solution was 
then filtered and the filtrate distilled. On fractionating, a portion 
was isolated which boiled constantly between 232—234°, and re¬ 
mained liquid at -—12°. When distilled with potassium hydroxide, it 
yields ethylamino, Menschutkin found the boiling point of ethyl 
succinimide, obtained by distilling cthylamine succinate, to be 234°. 

J. I. W. 

Constitution of some Azobenzenedisulphonic Acids. By P. 
Ropatz {Aunalen, 215,125—172).—The methods employed for pre¬ 
paring these acids are:—1. By reducing nitro-acids with sodium 
amalgam or zinc-dust and sodium. 2. By oxidising amido-acids with 
potassium permanganate. 3. By dissolving azobenzene in fuming 
sulphuric acid. The first two methods yield azo-acids whose com¬ 
position may be known with certainty, provided that the nitro- or 
amido-acids employed be known. The third method, on the other 
hand, gives azo-acids of unknown constitution. 

By heating azobenzene with fuming sulphuric acid, two azoben¬ 
zenedisulphonic acids are formed —a and The former probably 
has the composition SO 3 H.O 6 H 4 .lI 2 . Os H 4 .SO 3 H [SO 3 H: SO 3 H = 4:4], 
as it is also obtained by oxidising paramidobenzenesulphonio acid 
with potassium permanganate. This is confirmed by its behaviour 
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wli6ii troated Tritli hydrochloric acid at 150°, when it yields an amido- 
acid. On heating the potassium salt or the chloride (m. p. 222°) 
^ith bydiochloric acid at 150° in a sealed tube, paramidobenzene- 
sulphonic acid is obtained. When the chloride of fi-azobenzeuedi- 
snlphonic acid (m. p. 120°) is heated with hydrochloric acid in a 
similar manner, it yields paramido- and metamido-benzenesulphonic 
acids. The former is the less solnble. The latter separates from an 
aqueous solution in thin white needles containing water of crystal¬ 
lisation and effloresce on exposure to the air; their solution becomes 
red when evaporated. When treated with bromine, it yields dibrom- 
amidobenzenesulphonic acid: with excess of bromine, it forms brom- 
aniline. The acid, therefore, which is formed along with paramido- 
henzenesulphonic acid must be metamidobenzenesulphonic acid, and 
the composition of the azobenzenedisulphonic acid probably 

SOzE.CsB^.1^2.0eE,.SOJBi [SO3H : SO3H = 3:4]. 

The same acid is formed by the oxidation of a mixture of equal parts 
of the potassium salts of meta- and para-amidobenzenesulphonic acids. 
In the same manner other similarly constituted azo-acids can be pre¬ 
pared. The author, from want of material, was unable to make 
experiments with the ortho-acid. J. I. W. 

Brominated Azobenzenedistilplionic Acids. By P. Eouatz 
(AmialefL^ 215, 217—227).—The acids were prepared from bromi¬ 
nated amidobenzenesulphonic acids of known constitution by oxida¬ 
tion with potassium permanganate. 

Tetmhromazobenzimedisulplioyi ic acid^ Oi2B[4Br4]N’2 (S03H)2l4H30 
[SO3H : Br : Br : SO3H : Br : Br = 3 : 4 : 6 : 3 : 4 : 6]. The di- 
bromamidobenzenesnlphonic acid from which it was prepared was 
obtained by acting on metamidobenzenesulphonic acid with bro¬ 
mine, Its constitution is 0sH2Br2(]!!rHa).S03H [NHj: SOjH : Br; Br 
= 1 : 3 : 4 ; 6J. A dilute aqueous solution of the potassium salt was 
gradually mixed with a 5 per cent, solution of potassium perman¬ 
ganate at 45°. In order to convert the amido-acid into the azo-com¬ 
pound it is necessary to employ about four times the theoretical amount 
of potassium permanganate, a part of the amido-acid undergoing 
further oxidation. 

Tdrahromazohenzenedisulphonic acid, prepared by decomposing the 
barium salt with sulphuric acid, sepai*ates from the concentrated 
aolntion in thin red needles which aie soluble in water and alcohol. 
The potassium salt, Ci2H4Br4]Nr2(S03K)o,3H20, forms small regular hex¬ 
agonal plates of a red colour, easily soluble iu hot water. The barium 
salt, 0i6H4Br4]Si2CSO3)2Ba,H20, is precipitated from a solution of the 
potassium salt on adding bariiim chloride as a heavy hesh-coloured 
insoluble mass of small needles. The calcium salt, 

0i2H4Br4l^'2(S03)2Ca,4H20, 

is pi'epared in a manner similar to the barium salt; it forms yellowish- 
red plates. _ Tie had. salt, C„H4Br.N2(S0j),Pb,2|H30, forms a heavy 
red crystalline precipitate insoluble in water. 
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Tetrabromazohenzene disidphocliloride, 0i2H4Br4l!T2(S02Cl)2, is pre¬ 
pared by beating the potassium salt with phosphorus chloride and 
treating the mass with water. The chloride remains undissolved as 
a red powder, which is slightly soluble in ether, but more soluble 
in benzene, from which it crystallises in fine red needles melting at 
238°. 

Tetrahromazolenzenedisuliphamide, 06H4Br4K2(S02l7H2)2, is prepared 
by digesting the chloride for some time with concentrated ammonia. 
The amide is very slightly soluble in water. It crystallises from 
alcohol in yellowish-red microscopic needles. 

Tetrabromazobenzenedisulphonic acid loses its colour when heated 
with stannous chloride solution, and yields slender white needles of 
the dibromamidosulphobenzoic acid from which the azo-acid was pre¬ 
pared. A hydrazo-acid could not be obtained in this manner. 

TetrabrornhydrazobenzenediBulphonic acid has been prepared by 
Jordan by treating hydrazometabenzenedisulphonic acid with bromine 
and water. The author finds that when treated with potassium per¬ 
manganate solution, it yields the potassium salt of tetrabromazoben¬ 
zenedisulphonic acid. The barium salt and the chloride cannot be 
obtained in a crystalline form. 

By oxidising dihromorthamidobeyizenes 2 dp}honic acid the author was 
unable to obtain the potassium salt crystalline, resinous matters being 
formed. 

Tetrabrmnazoben zenedisul^lionicacid, 0i2H4Br4l72(SO3H) 2,2H20.—The 
acid obtained by Schmidt from paramidobenzenesulphonic acid whose 
composition is C{,H2Br2(NH2).S03H [SOsHiBr: ISTH^: Br=l: 3 :4:6], 
yields the above acid on oxidation. Its structure is 

SO3H.O6H2Br2.N2.C6H2Br2.SO3H [Br; SO3H: Br = 2:4:6], 

The free acid prepared from the barium salt crystallises in glittering 
red plates, soluble in water and alcohol. The potassium salt, 

Ci2H4Br4N2(S03K)2,2H20, 

forms long plates of a dark red colour, slightly soluble in cold water, 
more freely in hot. The barium salt, 0i2HiBriN2(S03)2Ba,3H20, forms 
a heavy flesh-coloured precipitate consisting of fine mioiuscopic needles, 
insoluble in water. The calciim salt, 0i2!l^Br4N2(SO3)20a,4H2O, pre¬ 
pared by treating a solution of the potassium salt with calcium chloride 
solution, crystallises in red rhombic plates easily soluble in hot water. 
The lead salt, 0i2H4Br4N2(S03)2pb, forms a brownish-red precipitate 
consisting of small groups of crystals. 

Tetrabromazobenzene disulphochloride, 0j2H4Br4N2(S0201)2, is obtained 
by melting the potassium salt with phosphorus chloride. It forms a 
brown powder which is slightly soluble in ether, but freely soluble in 
benzene, from which it crystallises in yellowish-brown plates melting 
at 258—262°. 

Tetrabromazobenzenedisulphamide, Ci2B[4Br4N2(S02NH2)2, is obtained 
by heating the chloride with concentrated ammonia for some time. It 
crystallises from ammonia and alcohol in long silky violet needles. 
On boiling the. tetrabromazobenzenedisulphonic acid with stannous 
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cHoride, a dibromamidobenzenesulplioiiic acid is obtained. A bydrazo- 
acid conld not be detected. 

Hesibrw7i€tzohemei'iedisulphonic acid, Ci 2 H 2 Br 6 lT^(S 03 H) 2 ,!Er 20 , is 
prepared from tidbromamidobenzenesulplionio acid (derived from, 
metarnidobenzenesnlpliomc acid). It therefore has the constitution 
[Br : Br : SO 3 H : Br = 2 ; 4 : 5 : 6 ]. Potassium permanganate only 
acts on a solution of the potassium salt of the amido-aeid at 70—80°. 
The free acid prepared from the barium salt forms thin yellow needles 
extremely soluble in water and alcohol. The potassium salt, 

0i2H2Br6N2(S03K)2,3H20, 

crystallises in silky lemon-yellow thin needles which are slightly 
soluble in cold water and easily dissolve in hot wafer and alcohol. The 
barium salt, Ci 2 H 2 Br 6 N 2 (SOs)aBa, 2520 , forms large yellowish-red 
prisms, slightly soluble in hot water. The calcmm salt, 

Ci2H3Br6K2(S03)2Ca,7H20, 

crystallises in red-pointed plafces slightly soluble in cold water. The 
lead salt, Ci 2 HiBr 6 N 2 (S 03 ) 2 Pb, 4 H 20 , is prepared by neutralising the 
acid with lead carbonate. It forms yellow hexagonal pyramids slightly 
soluble in cold water. 

Heicbromazohenzene disulphoehloride, Ci 2 H 2 Br 6 ^^ 2 (S 02 Cl) 2 , is pre¬ 
pared by acting on the potassium salt with phosphorus chloride. It 
forms a red powder which crystallises from benzene in deep violet 
plates (m. p. 22*2—224°). Hexbromazohenzene disulphamtde, 

0l2H2Br8l^2(S02NH2)2, 

forms yellowish-brown crystalline masses, slightly soluble in hot water 
and alcohol. On boiling it with stannons chloride solution, the acid is 
converted into an amido-acid, A hydrazo-acid could not be obtained. 

J. I. W. 

Jafferabad Aloes. By W. A. Shenstone (FJiarm. J. Trans. [3], 
13, 461—462).—The author has found the alofn extracted from 
Jafferabad aloes to be similar to Tilden^s zanaloin, the crystalline form 
and most of the reactions being alike. The author suggests a scheme for 
naming aloins. Tims he divides them into two classes ; 1. JSfataloms, 
like that obtained from Natal aloes, which yield only* picric and oxalic 
acids by treatment with nitric acid and are not reddened even on 
heating with it. 2. Barbaloms, which yield chrysamic, aloetic, 
picric, and oxalic acids, and are reddened by nitric acid. cc-Barhaloins 
from Barbary aloes are reddened in the cold by ordinary strong nitric 
acid. ^-Barhalotns from Socotrine, Zanzibar, and JafTerabab aloes 
are coloni'ed only on heating by ordinary, but iu the cold with fuming 
nitric acid. D, 


Certain Substances obtained from Turmeric. By 0. L. Jaok- 
SOH and A. E. Mbnkb (Amen Ohmi. 4, 360—368).—-In a former 
paper (Absiar., 1882, llO?) the authors described, the preparation 
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and properties of cnrcumin, the yellow colouring matter of turmeric, 
and showed that it may be represented by the formula 

OuHzA = 06H3(CH.C5H5.COOH)(OMe)(OH). 

In the present paper they describe the products obtained from it by 
the action of nascent hydrogen and of bromine. 

Ciircimm Biliydride, CuHi604, obtained by the action of sodium- 
amalgam and water on cnrcumin, is a brownish-white powder, melting 
near 100°, insoluble in water, freely soluble in alcohol and glacial 
acetic acid, slightly in ether, insoluble in benzene and light petroleum. 
It dissolves in strong sulphuric acid with reddish-brown colour, in 
caustic soda and sodium carbonate on warming; the latter solution, 
however, depositing a brown precipitate as it cools. 

An Anhydride of Our cumin Bihydride^ CsbHsoOg = (0i4Hi5O4)2O, 
obtained by heating cnrcumin with acetic acid of 85 per cent, and a 
large quantity of zinc-dust, at a temperature below the boiling point of 
the acetic acid, is a dirty white powder closely resembling the dihy¬ 
dride, and melting gradually near 120°. It is nearly insoluble in 
ether, light petroleum, and benzene, slightly soluble in chloroform, 
more soluble in alcohol and glacial acetic acid, from which it is 
deposited on evaporation as a varnish. It dissolves with yellow colour 
in aqueous potash, and with brown colour in a boiling solution of the 
carbonate, but without forming a definite potassium salt. 

When diethylcurcumin, obtained as described in the authors’ former 
paper, is treated with acetic acid and zinc-dust, it yields a mixture of 
di^ and mono-ethylcurmmin dihijdride^ which is slowly oxidised by 
potassium permanganate, yielding ethylvanillic acid, together with 
a small quantity of ethylvanillin, indicated by its characteristic smell. 

Teti^ahromomrcumin, CuHioBr 404 , is formed by the action of bromine 
in excess on cnrcumin dihydride dissolved in acetic acid. The liquid 
left over night turns black, and on addition of water yields the tetra- 
bromo-compound, as a red amorphous precipitate which does not melt 
below a red heat, but seems to decompose without melting. It is 
insoluble in water, light petroleum, and benzene, very slightly soluble 
in alcohol and ether, more freely in glacial acetic acid; not acted on 
by strong sulphuric acid, but vigorously attacked by boiling aqueous 
potash, forming a red solution, from which acids precipitate a black 
tarry body nearly free from bromine, whence it may be inferred that 
all the bromine in the original substance is situated in the side-chain. 

Gurcumin Tetrahromide, Cj 4 Hi 4 Br 404 , is formed on leaving cnrcumin 
suspended in carbon sulphide in contact with excess of bromine for 
some hours, and is left, as the solvent evaporates, as a whitish amor¬ 
phous substance, melting with decomposition near 185°, insoluble in 
water, soluble with decomposition in alcohol and glacial acetic acid, 
veiy slightly soluble in ether, chloroform, and carbon bisulphide, in¬ 
soluble in light petroleum and benzene. Potassium hydroxide and 
silver oxide convert it into vanillin; aniline and metallic zinc act 
upon it, the former with considerable evolution of heat. 

Peniabromoourcmrim JDibromide, 0 i 4 H 9 Br 704 , is obtained by treating 
cnrcumin dissolved in glacial acetic acid with excess of bromine, or the 
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solid tetrabromide with bromine, as a red amorphous substance melting 
near 120"^, insoluble in water and in light petroleum, soluble in alcohol, 
etlier, and glacial acetic acid, slightly soluble in benzene. Strong 
sulphuric acid acts on it but slowly. When heated alone, it gives oS 
bromine and hydrobromic acid, leaving a black tar from which alcohol 
extracts a yellow, substance containing bromine. Sodium hydroxide, 
sodium carbonate and water, and sodium ethylate and water all act 
upon it, but no smell of vanillin has been observed in either case. The 
same is true of the action of several oxidising agents, and this would 
seem to indicate the presence of part of the bromine in the benzene¬ 
ring. It is remarkable that this substance is but very slowly attacked 
by chromic acid mixture and by potassium permanganate, both of 
which act vigorously on curcumin. H. W. 

Turmeric Oil—Turmerol. By C. L. Jackson and A. B. Menkb 
{Aitier, Ghem. J., 4, 368—374).—^This oil, to which turmeric (and 
therefore curry-powder) owes its aromatic taste aud smell, was ex¬ 
tracted from Bengal turmeric with light petroleum, and after being 
freed from tbe higher-boiling portion of that solvent by beating to 
150® in a flask, formed a tbicHsh oily yellow liquid having a pleasant 
aromatic odour. It was purified by fractional distillation under 
diminished pressure, and was thereby separated into three portions, 
the first boiling below 193°, tbe second at 193—198°, and the third 
consisting of a viscous semi-solid residue. The middle portion con¬ 
sisted of nearly pure turmerol; the first, of that compound contami¬ 
nated with hydrocarbons from the petroleum. The middle fraction, 
after fuither purification by distillation in a vacuum, gave, as a meau 
result of several analyses, 83*62 per cent, carbon and 10*42 hydrogen, 
agreeing nearly with the formula CigHssO, which requires 83*81 0 
and 10*29 H. 

Turmerol is a pale yellow oil having a pleasant, moderately strong 
aromatic smell, and a density of 0*9016 at 17°. It is optically dex¬ 
trogyrate, [a]D = 33*52. Under ordinary pressure it boils at 
285—290°, but decomposes at the same time, yielding a substance of 
lower boiling point, under 60 mm. it boils at 193—198°, still however 
with slight decomposition. It is essentially insoluble in water, but 
mixes readily with all other ordinary solvents. It does not unite 
with acid sodium sulphite. 

Turmerol is an alcohol, and is converted by heating at 150° with 
sirong hydrochloric acid into turmeryl chloride, CioH^Ol, which is 
a p^e brownish fragrant oil decomposed by distillation. The same 
compound is formed, but less definitely, by treating turmerol with 
phosphorus trichloride; the pentachloride appears to act partly in the 
same manner, but at the same time to add chlorine. By treating tur¬ 
meryl chloride with boiling water, and with alcoholic solution of 
sodium acetate, potassium cyanide, or ammonia, substances are 
obtained having the characteristic odours of the classes to which they 
belong, but they have not yet been obtained pure. Turmerol treated 
with sodium yields a semi-solid mass having the composition of sodiwm 
turm&rylaie^ CigHtnONa. 

Isohuiyl tv/rmerylaie^ CiflH 27 . 0 C 4 Hs, prepared by boiling the sodium 
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ootnpoTind witli isobutyl iodide in a reflux apparatus, is a heavy 
yellowish fragrant oil. The etliylic ether is a similar substance. 

Oxidation of Turmerol .—By the action of a hot aqueous solution of 
potassium permanganate in excess, turmerol is oxidised to tere- 
phthalic acid. With a cold solution of the same salt, not in excess, 
it appears to yield some new acids, with the study of which the authors 
are at present occupied. H. W. 

HypociLlorin and its Formation. By A. B. Frank (Died. Gentr., 
1882, 856).—Certain observations made go to prove that hypochlorin 
is the result of the action of acids on the decomposition products of 
chlorophyll; and Pringslieim’s reaction may always be obtained in an 
acidified alcoholic extract of dead green plants. E. W. P. 

Nature of Pringsheim^s HypocMorin Crystals, By A, Meyer 
(Bied. C&ntr.^ 1882, 857).—The author agrees in the conclusions 
arrived at by Frank (preceding abstract) ; he considers hypochlorin 
to be identical with Hoppe-Scyler’s chlorophyllan. Perfectly dry 
glacial acetic acid is a better reagent than hydrochloric acid for hypo¬ 
chlorin, as it dissolves chlorophyll more readily. E. W. P. 

Eesearches on Pyridine. ByH. Weidel and M. Russo {Monaish 
Chem.y 3, 850—885).—Anderson, by heating pyridine with sodium, 
obtained a base which he regarded as dipyridine, OioHioNg, together 
with other products. The authors of the present paper, following 
Anderson’s process, 'with some modifications, for which we must refer 
to the original paper, have also obtained dipyridine, but they find that 
the chief products are: abase, CioHbO>, isomeric with the dipyridyl 
which Skraup and Yortmann obtained by distilling dipyridy 1-car- 
boxy lie acid, OiaHeNaOi, with lime (p. 85 of this volume), and isonico¬ 
tine, OioHj^Ns. 

The base, OioHaNa, thus obtained is distinguished by the authors as 
“ 7 -dipyridyl,”* It may be purified by crystallisation from boiling 
light petroleum, from which it separates in crystals on cooling; and 
distilling it in a current of stoam. It dissolves very readily in alcohol, 
ether, benzene, and chloroform, somewhat less in ether, and is nearly 
insoluble in cold, but easily soluble in hot water. When heated, it 
melts and sublimes in long needles. Small quantities of it volatilise 
with vapour of water. The aqueous solution has a faintly alkaline 
reaction. The base has a bitter taste, no smell at ordinary tempera¬ 
tures, but when heated it gives ofl faintly odorous cough-exciting 
vapour's. It melts at 114® and boils at 304’8® (bar. 760 mm.). 

These are the properties assigned by Anderson to his dipyridine, 
OioHioNg. The authors, however, find that the base in question gives, 
as a mean of several closely agreeing analyses, 76*87 per cent. 0, 
5*18 H, and 17*95 N, leadiag to the formula OioHel^ra, which requires 

* The designation of an organic base by a name ending in yl (a termination 
usually applied to alcoholic or acid radicles) is somewhat anomalous ; abettor name 
would perhaps be dehydredipyrtdine, —^H. W, 
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76*92 0, 6*13 H, and 17*95 IT. This formula has further been con- 
• firmed hj the analysis of several salts. 

The anhydrous crystals of 7 -dipyridyl absorb water from the air 
with great avidityj the melting point of the hydrated substance thus 
formed, sinking, according to the time of exposure, to 107°, 104°, 96°, 
and finally to 73 °, which last is the melting point of the crystals 
deposited from aqueous solution. The hydrate, CioB[ 8 N 2 , 2 H 20 , thus 
obtained, gives off the greater part of its water at 100 °, the remainder 
only on distillation. 

^•Difyridyl MetUodide, CioH8]lT2,2MeI, is formed on adding methyl 
iodide in excess to a solution of the base in methyl alcohol; and sepa¬ 
rates on evaporation over sulphuric acid, in large, yellow-red, highly 
lustrous, monoclinic crystals, OP. ooP. Treated with potash-lye or 
silver oxide, it does not yield the coiresponding base in definite form. 
The reaction above described shows that 'y-dipyridyl has the character 
of a tertiary amine. 

Oxidatio7i of <^-Dipyridyl. —This base in the free state offers great 
resistance to the action of oxidising agents, but in the form of sul¬ 
phate it is easily oxidised by potassium permanganate, yielding jpyr?- 
dine-monocarhoxylic or isonicotinio acid^ according to the equation 
+ 230 = 2 (G 5 H 4 N.C 00 H) -f- SCO* + SHgO + This 
acid, after purification, forms a white crystalline mass melting at 307°, 
and identical in every respect with that which Weidel and Hiibner 
obtained by oxidation of nicotine (this Journal, 1873, 508). 

Action of Nascent Hydrogen, — 7 -Dipyridyl treated with tin and 
hydrochloric acid takes up 6 at. hydrogen, and is converted into 
isonicotine: GioHsKs 4- 3Sn + 6 HG 1 — SSnGlg 4 CioHulTg, This 
base, separated from the product in the usual way, and purified by 
drying in a vacuum at 150 , and subsequent distillation in hydrogen, 
forms a colourless oil, which solidifies on cooling to a mass of slender 
needles, and turns yellow in the air, especially in the fused state. It 
is extremely hygroscopic, deliquesces in water, alcohol, or wood-spirit, 
and dissolves readily in ether, light petroleum, and benzene. It has a 
strongly alkaline reaction, and cauterises the skin like caustic potash. 
When pure, it is nearly scentless at ordinary temperatures, but when 
gently heated, it emits a faint odour somewhat like that of commercial 
opium; at higher temperatures, it emits a pungent vapour. It 
has an acrid alkaline taste, and acts on the animal economy as a 
poison, like nicotine, hut much less strongly. In aqueous solution, 
and especially when neutralised with sulphuric acid, it is easily oxi¬ 
dised by potassium permanganate to isonicotinio acid. Its salts are 
deliquescent, and crystallise with difficulty, even from the most con- 
centrated solutions. The 'niethiodide, CioHuN2,2MeI, crystallises from 
its solution in methyl alcohol by spontaneous evaporation, in monoclinic 
or triclmic crystals. 

Isonicotine, as already observed, is also found among the products 
obtained by the action of sodium on pyridine j and its formation, 
together with that of 7 -dipyridyl and dipyridine, is supposed by the 
authors to take place by two stages, the first consisting in the forma¬ 
tion of sodium-pyridine, GsHiNa^, and certain products formed there¬ 
from by addition of hydrogen; the second in the action of the air on 
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these products. This series of actions may, perhaps, be represented 
by the following equations:— 

I. 2C5HeN + 2Na = 2C6H4NaN + 

CsHiNaN + = CMaF 

CsHiNaN + He = CeHioNaH. 

II. 2CeH4Na]!ir + 0 = NajO + C.oHsHs 

y-Dipyridyl. 

CeHeHaN + CsHeHaH + 0 = NajO + Oi„H,„Ne 

Dipyndme. 

CeHioNaH + CeHiNaN + 0 = Na^O + CioHuNj. 

Isonicotine. 

Certain resinous and oily products of no decided basic character, 
formed at the same time, are probably due to the further action of the 
sodium on the dipyridyl or on the sodium-pyridine. H. W. 

The Trapezohedral Hemihedry of Strychnine Sulphate. 
By H. Baumhauer {Jahrh, f. Min,, 1882, 2, Ref., 30).—Although the 
crystals show circular polarisation, yet they show no trapezohedral 
faces; on the basal planes, water or alcohol produces etching figures, 
formed by the primary pyramid; but dilute hydrochloric acid pro¬ 
duces a series of furrows crossing each other at right angles, and 
inclined 16® to the edges OP: P; on the opposite basal plane the 
furrows are similar, but inclined in the opposite direction. This beha¬ 
viour proves the trapezohedral hemihedral nature of the crystals. 

H. B. 

Hydropiperic and Piperhydronic Acids. By E. Buri {Annahn, 
216 , 171—179).—When the action of nascent hydrogen on potassium 
piperate takes place in a strongly alkaline solution, 0-hydropiperio 
acid is produced, but if care is taken to keep the solution nearly 
neutral, only a-hydropiperic acid is obtained. Tho i6-acid forms 
needle-shaped crystals (m. p. 130®), which arc somewhat less soluble 
in water, ether, chloroform, alcohol, and carbon bisulphide than the 
crystals of the a-acid (m. p. 78®). To separate the two acids, the 
greater solubility of the ammonium salt of the i8-acid is made use of; 
a-hydropiperio acid is conyerted into its isomeride by solution in warm 
soda-lye. 

a-Hydropiperic acid unites with bromine, yielding a dibromo-addi- 
tion-product, Ci 2 Hi 3 Br 304 , but when the /3-acid is treated with bromine 
it forms a monobromo-substitution-product, OwHuBrO* (m.p. 170®). 

Fijperhydronio acidy Ci 8 Hi 404 , obtained by the action of sodium- 
amalgam on a warm aqueous solution of /3-hydropiperio acid, or 
preferably its monobromo-derivative, is deposited from an alcoholic 
solution in colourless plates (m, p. 96*^) soluble in the solvents for 
hydropiperic acid. 

calcium pi^perhydronatey (Ci2B[i804)20a + H 2 O, is treated with 
hot water, a portion dissolves, and the remainder melts. 


W. 0. w. 
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Action of Inveirtin. By A. Mater (BM, Centr,, 1882, 850).— 
There seems to be no relation between the action and the amount of 
invertin in a solution. Invertin is not destroyed by its own action. 
Temperatures which have no effect on invertin when active, are 
destructive to it when it is alone and quiescent. Neither bacteria nor 
light have any influence on this ferment. E. W. P. 


Physiological Chemistry. 


Behaviour of Ozone with Blood. By 0. Binz {Ghem. Centr., 
1882, 810).—Traces of ozone introduced into the blood give rise to 
the formation of metahsemaglobin, the ozone being itself quickly and 
completely destroyed by admixture with blood; this is the accepted 
view* which is now disproved by the author’s experiments. 

When a continual current of ozonised air, strong enough to produce 
irritation of the throat and chest within a minute, is passed through 
400—500 c.c. of defibrinated calf’s or sheep’s blood, after one hour the 
blood has undergone no apparent change, either spectroscopically or 
microscopically. Its alkalinity, however, is greater than that in a 
check sample acted on by air alone. By prolonging the action the 
colour corpuscles are ultimately attacked. The ozonised blood very 
quickly undergoes the usual changes incident to blood. Smaller quan¬ 
tities (5—30 c.c.) of blood, treated in a similar manner, soon become 
dark, and after an hour resemble strongly reduced blood, whilst air 
alone does not change the colour. In the spectrum there are oxygen 
bands, along with which, on the following day, are metahsemoglobin 
bands, similar to those seen in blood treated with iodine. The microscope 
reveals, amongst other things, fragments of red corpuscles, all of 
them being puffed up and globular. Presh dog’s blood (30 c.c.) mixed 
with 30 c.c. of a 7 per cent, salt solution, and subjected to the ozonised 
air treatment is not coagulated after 90 minutes, but dark red oxygen 
bands are evident ; the corpuscles are distended. With further treat¬ 
ment, the blood becomes thick as treacle, red-brown in colour, and 
metahmmoglobin bands develope. Aifter a day, the corpuscles disappear 
and the metaheemoglohin increases. A specimen of this ozonised blood 
kept m a closed vessel had no putrid odour even after some weeks. 
The blood which does not come in contact with the current of gas 
remains red. Solutions of ciy^stalline oxygenated hsemoglobin treated 
with ozonised air become turbid and brown in less than 10 minutes, 
and finally separate into a yellowish liquid with acid reaction, and a 
dirty grey fibrous albumin. Soda retards the decomposition of the 
hflBmogloMn. Ozonised air was passed through 350 c.c. of blood in a 
column 15 cm. high, and also through another 300 o.o. of blood 42 cm. 
high; in both cases ozone could be distinguished by odour aud by starch 
paper when the hubbies on the surface were pricked, or even when they 
were left to hurst by themselves, being thus enclosed in the blood film 
for some minutes. These tests were continued an hour with the same 
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results ; no hydrogen peroxide is formed. The blood was changed in 
the same way as described above. The author estimates the ozone by 
a new method, A measured quantity of the ozonised air is shaken 
with mercury, which becomes oxidised at the expense of the ozone; 
the mercuric oxide is dissolved out with acetic acid, converted 
into chloride, precipitated with sulphuretted hydrogen, and weighed 
as sulphide. From this weight, the amount of ozone is easily calcu¬ 
lated. D. A. L. 

Digestibility of Casein from Warmed Milk. By M. Hofpmakn 
(Ghem, Centr., 1882, 811).—Rennet precipitates casein in compact 
masses, both from raw and warmed (short time at 50—70'^) milk. 
Slight concentration of the rennet solution or the previous warming 
of the milk simply retards the curdling. If, however, the milk is boiled, 
or kept for two hours at 70® (Becker’s method of milk preservation), a 
fine flocculent curd forms. Digestion experiments were tried with 
artificial gastric juice, and the amount of peptones formed determined 
colorimetrically show that Becker’s preparation yields most, boiled milk 
comes next, and raw milk least in quantity of peptones. Becker’s 
milk does not turn sour, but after a few days decomposes with an 
unpleasant odour. D. A. L. 

The Digestive Fluids and Digestion of the Horse. By Ellen- 
BERGER and Hoemeister (Bied. Genfr.^ 1882, 805—810).—In a previous 
communication (Abstr., 1882, 1119), the properties of the various 
fluids which form saliva were stated. In the present article the 
physiological action is more extensively considered and examined 
experimentally. The mixed saliva contains a powerful diastatic fer¬ 
ment, which completely converts a small quantity of starch into achroo- 
dextrin and sugar within a quarter of an hour, also the action com¬ 
mences immediately; but if coarsely powdered starch is used, then a 
short time elapses before the commencement of the conversion. Potato- 
starch is not converted into sugar in the mouth, yet a small portion 
of the starch of oats and barley is there converted. Both the parotid 
and submaxillary fluids contain a saccharifying ferment, aud the action 
of those fluids when mixed is equal to the sum of thoir action when 
alone, A small amount of a diastatic ferment is found in the blood, 
in most of the organs, aud -in the watery portion of the excrement. 
Slightly acidifying the saliva, and mixing it with artificial acid gastric 
juice does not destroy its power, although a large addition of acid 
causes the action to cease, without, however, destroying the ferment; 
in fact the action is stronger when the fluids are acid than when 
neutral. Oane-sngar is but slowly altered. The parotid secretion 
contains a trace of a peptonising ferment; the mixed salivas have no 
effect on cellulose, nor on fat, save that with it they produce an emul¬ 
sion, especially the parotid secretion. So far these statements refer 
only to the reactions in the mouth, the next portion of the experiments 
dealt with the changes occurring in the stomach. The digestion of 
horses continues from one feeding time to another, for if a feed is 
omitted, the digestion still goes on, but slowly, and food may be found 
in the stomach even when 24 hours have elapsed between the feeds. 
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The contents of the stomach, when oats are supplied, is a crumbly 
mass containing 60—70 per cent, water ; with hay the contents con¬ 
tain 75—80 per cent, water, and at all times have an acid reaction, the 
percentage of the acid in the liquid portion seldom exceeding 0*2 per 
cent., being lowest, 0*08 per cent., immediately after eating; thus it 
appears that the acidity of the stomach of the horse is below that of 
the Carnivora. The acids present are lactic acid, followed by hydro- 
chloric acid, the former never failing, and being most abundant with 
oats, whilst, with hay as fodder, hydrochloric is the principal. There is 
likewise found in the stomach an albuminous and lactic ferment, also 
a ferment which dissolves starch, and one which coagulates milk. 
The conversion of the starch occurs for the most part in the stomach; 
if food has been freely given, the conversion is but slow, and lasts 
longer; this happens because at least two-tbirds of the fluids present 
consist of alkaline saliva, and so a considerable time must elapse before 
sufficient acid is secreted fco prevent the conversion ; the percentage of 
sugar present is 0*2—1*0. Vegetable albumin is rapidly digested, and 
converted into peptone; the process commences slowly, and increases 
rapidly, but the intensity is dependent on the amount of food given, 
for frequently there will not be enough pepsin and acid present to 
convert a large feed. In such a case, if another feed is given, the first 
is in part lost, as it is passed on into the intestines in an undigested 
state. After oats, 0*3 per cent, of peptone is present, which later on 
increases to 1*5 ; the absolute quantity may be at times 40 grams, but 
after hay the quantity is much less, being only 0*26 per cent., or 
5 grams. E. W. P. 

Hygienic Action of Maize as Fodder. By M. Chatin (Bzed. 
OeTitr.f 1882, 803),—This article was written in consequence of a 
notice published by Fua, on the raising of a large-grained early-ripen¬ 
ing variety of maize. By reason of its pleasant-tasting oil, and easy 
digestibility, maize forms a valuable food for man and beast; and 
where it is much eaten by men, diseases of the bladder, epilepsy, and 
phthisis are unknown. But maize may at times be harmful, and then 
it will be found to be a bearer of penicilliwm, a'^jperffillns, &g. Diseased 
grains contain a reddish oil, and also a neutral alkaloid; where cheap 
and therefore probably diseased maize is used, pellagi’a is prevalent, 
but this disappears if the grain be previously dried in ovens. 

E. W. P. 

Alkalinity and Diastatic Action of Hmnan Saliva. By E. H. 
Chittenden and J. S. Elt (Amer, Gheni. 4, 829—338).—The 
authors’ experiments were made upon saliva obtained from 14 diflerent 
persons, all, with one exception, being men between the ages of 20 and 30, 
The secretion of the saliva was accelerated by chewing a piece of pure 
india-rubber. The saliva was collected generally an hour or two after 
breakfast, and was at once filtered through paper in an atmosphere 
free from ammonia. A portion of the filtered liquid was then at once 
neutralised with standard acid, to determine the alkalinity, while 
another portion was used to determine the diastatic action of the saliva 
by its power of converting starch into sugar. The experiments, the 
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mimerical results of wHoli are given in tables, led to tbe following 
conelusions:— 

1. Saliva from different individuals may show a constant difference 
in alkalinity, altbougb in tbe majority of cases the alkalinity varies 
only within narrow limits.—2. Saliva secreted by the same individual 
at different times has within certain limits a constant degree of alka¬ 
linity.—3. While saliva from different individuals shows in several 
cases a decided and constant difference in alkalinity, there is no corre¬ 
sponding difference in diastatic action which is at all constant. 
Hence it appears that the variations of alkalinity are comprised within 
limits too narrow to exercise any appreciable influence on the diastatic 
action of the saliva. H. W. 


Chemistry of Y egetable Physiology and Agriculture. 


The Test for Life. By L. Keitzsohmar (Bled. Oentr.^ 1882, 
830).—Loew and Bokorny’s reagent (alkaline silver solution), which 
they recommend as a test for living or dead albumin, is untrust¬ 
worthy ; the protoplasma of living or dead spirogyra is blackened by 
the silver, so that no distinction could be drawn between the two. 
Also cells which had been exposed to the solution containing no silver 
became grey, and the alkali itself kills the protoplasma. The author 
finds no difference between the actions of strong and dilute silver 
solutions. Ldow states that living cells are only slightly blackened 
by the strong solutions, for the cells are rapidly killed. 

E. W. P. 

Influence of Oxygen on Fermentation. By F. Hoppe-Sbtlbk 
(Bled. Centr., 1882, 8G0).—Cane-sugar in the presence of ferment 
and oxygon is inverted, but not fermented to alcohol; acid is formed 
at the same time, and the microscope shows the presence of much 
micrococcus and mycelium. 

Animal matter in the presence of oxygen is readily altered, and the 
more easily, the larger the supply of oxygen, reduction-products such 
as sulphuretted hydrogen being formed. E. W. P. 

Contributions to tlie Dissociation Hypothesis. By W. Detmbb 
(Bled. Ge 7 itr.^ 1882, 831).—The action of dilute phosphoric acid and 
of chloroform on diastase and on germination has been studied, and it 
appears that certain substances, such as chloroform, do not destroy 
the action of the ferment, but do destroy plant cells; on the other 
hand, some substances, such as phospboric acid, arrest the power of 
tbe fernaent, but do not destroy the plant cells. 

From these observations, the author infers that the fermentation 
theory as a starting point for the explanation of the origin of life pro¬ 
cesses is untenable. E. W. P. 

VOL. XLIV. 2 I 
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Effect of Steeping and Drying on the Germination of Seeds, 
as also the Value of Sprouted Grain for Seed. Bj H. Will 
(Bied. Gentr., 1881, 821—826).—Samples of the usual agricultural 
seeds of Swedish origin were steeped for 12 and 24 hours, and then 
dried. Another set of samples were soaked for 12 hours, and then 
allowed to germinate between sheets of moist paper, and these latter 
were then sown at different stages of germination. The obserrations 
made show that steeping for 12 hours has no effect, whilst soaking for 
24 hours is detrimental to germination. Some seeds are unable to 
endure the interruption in the germination, but in this case adventi¬ 
tious roots and axillary bnds are formed; the further germination has 
proceeded, the more prone are the seeds to rot dnring their subsequent 
growth. Monocotyledons are more hardy than dicotyledons. Of the 
first, barley and oats are the most deHeate; of the second, buckwheat 
and peas, and especially maize. Ih W. P. 

Part played by Lime in the Germination of Seeds. By A. v. 
Ltebenreeg (Oliem, Genti^,, 1882,806—809).—Previous experiments in 
this direction have been made by Bohm and by Raumer and Keller- 
mann; the experiments were, however, only made on one kind of 
plant, pJiaseolw inultifiorus^ the result indicating that lime is actually 
necessary for the growth of the young plant. The author has set 
himself to answer the questions; Axb these experiments on phaseolm 
multifiams correct ? Is lime necessary for other plants also ? Are not 
other minerals also useful to the young plant ? What function does 
lime perform in the growth of the plant ? 

To this end sever^ series of cultivations of seeds of various plants 
were veiy carefully conducted in distilled water, in well water, in 
water containing lime, in Knop’s nutritive solution, and in many other 
solutions of single salts, the concentration being always equal to that 
of Knopfs nutritive solution. The apparatus employed consists of 
glass vessels, which had been boiled in water for some days, covered 
with a piece of tnUe, previously washed with hydrochloric acid ; the 
germinated seed when the young roots were 10 to 20 mm. long are 
placed upon the net. The results arrived at are as follows:—1. In 
order to effect the consumption of the reserve nutritive matter of the 
seed during the germination, an addition of lime is alsolutely necessary 
in the following cases:— Fkaseolm mnltiflorus, Fhaseolus vulgaris^ 
Pisum sativumy Vida satim, PrvumleTis, PJrvim ervillay Medicago sativa, 
Bidnvs africanus, Soja hiq>ida, Cumrbita ^epo, Oucumis saiivaj 
Brassica olet-aceay Gamiahis satwfiy HeliantJius annuusy Zm maijSy 
2. The addition of lime is not necessary with Brassica napus olei/eray 
Sinapis allxiy Pwpaver somniferum, Garum cawi; it is, however, 
Polygonum fagopyrumy Liymm usitatissimum, 3. Com¬ 
plete foods favour the development of the very young plant of Poly^ 
gmym fagopyrumy Brassica oleracea, Brassica napus oJeiferay Bicinm 
afrieamiBy G^tcurhita pepoy Sinapis albay Papaver somniferum, Selimithvs 
a/nmtvs, Zea mays, Garum carvL 4. ITutritives without lime promote 
the development for a short time of Pohjgonum fagopyrum and Zea 
miys. 5. Medicago saitm requires other substances besides lime. 
The greater number of the cultivations were conducted in. the dark in 
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order to avoid assimilation ; some few were conducted by light as check 
experiments. From time to time, the distilled water or solutions were 
changed. 

From these results, it is evident that some plants do require lime in 
order that the reserve nutritive matter in the seed may become useful. 
Some experiments have been conducted on plants requiring lime to 
see if it is the root or the plant which is injured by the absence of 
lime. In the absence of Hme, the roots appear to grow all right, 
but the stems attain a certain height and then die off. The roots 
suffer partial plasmolysis both in solutions free from and containing 
lime. If the roots are cut off, the young plant thrives in solutions 
containing lime until all reserve food is exhausted, whilst it dies 
in solutions free from lime. Again, if the seeds are first soaked in 
water containing lime, and are then cultivated in distilled water, the 
resulting plants are much stronger, and the reserve food is better 
utilised than when they are not steeped. From these facts, it is 
manifest that the roots are not injured by the absence of lime. The 
author is- of opinion that seeds of some plants do not contain sufficient 
lime for the growth of the young plant, although after the plant is 
dead, lime can still be found in the seed; it is, however, not enough, 
and not easily assimilable. 

With regard to the function of lime, the author has come to no 
positive decision. He, however,.observes that when the plant becomes 
sickly lime is always wanting in the parts immediately affected, and if 
these parts- be treated with dilute lime solution the death of the plant 
is avoided, and the whole of the reserve food is utilised. 

Moreover, the falling off commences in ail cases at those parts of the 
plants where the growth has been most vigorous, that is, where the 
cells have become stretched; it would seem from this that lime has 
something to do with the formation of the cells. D. A. L. 

Eesearches on the Growth of the Maize Plant. By R. Horn- 
BEEGER and E. v. Baumer (Bied- Centr,^ 1882, 837—844).—Each 
separate portion of a maizo plant, viz., roots, leaves, &c., was examined 
for ash, nitrogen, <&c., plants of different ages being employed in each 
case. In preparing the ash> Strecker’s method for the prevention of 
the formation of pyrrophosphate by means of baryta was made use of, 
and Stutzer’s directions for the estimation of nitrogen in the forms of 
albumin and amides were followed. The percentages given are on 
100 grams of dry matter in each portion of the plant, also the absolute 
quantities calculated on 1000 plants are referred to. In the original 
(Jjandw, JahrMoh&i', 1882, 850) these figures are given in full, as well 
as tables of curves representing the increase of each component as 
affected by growth. 

During the firsr two weeks of germination, the seed suffers loss 
principally in mineral matter (phosphoric acid and potash), whilst of 
the organic matter only fat and nitrogen are lost. During the second 
week, amides are produced from the albuminoids, but in the third 
week the loss in nitrogen, organic matter, phosphoric acid, is greatest, 
whereas hut little potash is removed. The greatest increase of the 
plant occurs immediately after blossoming, and ceases some weeks 

2 2 2 
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before tbe grain is ripe; ilie maximnm increase occurs 14 weeks after 
so-wing, a second maximum occuiTing also three weeks earlier, at the 
commencement of the formation of the spadix. From the period of 
blossoming and onwards, the stems increase in weight sevenfold, 
whilst the leaves alter but little, and at the time when the grains fill 
most rapidly^ the stems and leaves lose dry matter. As regards 
crude fibre, the increase goes side by side with the production of dry 
matter, being for the filrst 14 weeks one-fourth of the dry matter, but 
in the l^h week only one-thirteenth. 

The highest relative amount of fibre is in the roots, then the 
blossom, and lowest in the grain, the greatest absolute quantity being 
found before blossoming in the leaves, later on in the stems. Before 
the completion of the setting of the grain, the plant is relatively poor 
in fat, after which an increase is observed; the seed contains the 
greatest amount of fat, the stems less than the leaves, but both stems 
and leaves finally yield up this fat to the seed. The non-nitrogenous 
extractive matter increases with the fat up to the time of ripening; it 
is present in the stems to the amount of 50 per cent., migrating after¬ 
wards to the grain. The total nitrogen decreases gradually during 
the whole period of growth, being at ripening time only one-third of 
what was present during the fourth week; up to blossoming, the 
loaves contain the principal quantity, later on the stems. The relation 
to one another of the two forms in which nitrogen appears is very 
varying, but generally they, like the total nitrogen, diminish in per¬ 
centage up to the penultimate week of growth. In the last (16th) 
week, the amides diminish largely owing to an increase in albuminoids, 
at the same time, because of the absolute diminution of nitrogen, 
albuminoids are formed from amides. The highest relative amount of 
amides, 43 per cent, of the total nitrogen, was found in the 14th week 
of the observations, viz., at the time when the maximum absorption 
of nitrogen occurred; albumin is found principally in the leaves, 
stems, and seeds, whereas the spadix and stalk contain for the most 
part amides. The maximum absolute increase in protein takes place 
when the grain is forming (10th and 11th week); there is also a 
second maximum duiing the 14th week, but at this period amides are 
produced. It is evident that the subsidiary organs draw their supplies 
of nitrogen from the stem in the form of non-albuminoid matter, 
which is only transformed into albumin by the increased energy of 
the later stages of growth. The author also considers that amides 
are first formed from the assimilated nitrogen, then the albuminoids. 

In the young plant, the percentage of ash is higher than in the old. 
The leaves are richest in ash, which becomes more siliceous with age; 
tliis statement is also true for the stems. All the orgaus of the 
plant, except blossom and spadix, are relatively poor in sulphuric 
acid; phosphoric acid likewise decreases with age, and the highest 
absolute amount is found in the grain and spadix, but it continues to 
be absorbed even after the dry matter no longer increases. The 
leaves contain most lime where it merges during blossoming, whereas 
it decreases in all the other parts. 

There seems to be a definite relation between the lime and the 
carbohydrates, for after the first assimilation maximum (11th week) 
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a reduciion of both occurs in the 12th week, which is followed by a 
rise in the 13th. 

Magnesia resembles lime in many points, but is present in largest 
quantities in the stem and grain, and not in the leaves. Potash 
appears up to the blossoming period principally in the stem, and is 
absorbed up to the time of maximum production of dry matter; the 
largest relative quantity is found in the young spadix. The observations 
show that there is in the plant during its later stages a less quantity 
of potash than was originally present, which seems to indicate a 
downflow of this substance back to the soil. The leaves contain 
nearly all the soda, whilst in the stems is found the greatest amount 
of the iron, whose assimilation seems to be irregular. 

Attention is called to certain analogies between the various consti¬ 
tuents : at the time of setting the ratio of phosphoric acid to potash 
is 1 : 3, from that date the ratio is widened. Potash to nitrogen from 
the 9th week onwards bears a ratio of 1: 1’25 to one another. Lime 
and magnesia bear a constant proportion towards each other, and it 
seems probable that these two- bases are indispensable for the forma¬ 
tion of cellulose and carbohydrates. E. W. P. 

Development of Wheat. By P. P. and Meyjbr (Ann. 

Agron,y 1882, 23—43).—This paper contains the authors’ first year’s 
(1881) observations on the development of wheat, intended to be 
supplementary to the researches of Pierre. They give detailed proxi¬ 
mate analyses of the entire plant, the roots, the stems, and the 
heads at different phases of development, paying more attention to 
the distribution of the organic constituents than to that of the ash 
constituents. Their results are embodied first in a series of tables of 
percentage composition of the various parts at the various dates, and 
then in tables giving the weight in kilograms per hectare of the sub¬ 
stances determined. The latter series of tables is reproduced here. 


Entire Flant (excluding Boots), 



31st May. 

13th J une. 

16tli J uly. 

23rd July 
(harvest). 

30th July. 


kilos. 

kilos. 

kilos. 

kilos. 

kilos. 

Mean total weight ... 

10,200 

12 937 

10,400 

5,598 

7,025 

5,090 

Mean total dry 

3,223 

3,872 

5,974 

4,311 

weight 

Water... 

6,9!r7 

9,06S 

4,802 

1,451 

770 

Nitrogenous sub¬ 

382 

387 

391 

399 

306 

stances 






Fat, chlorophyll, &c... 

164 

i 78 

108 

86 

48 

Cane-sugar.. 

10 

298 

113 

30 

39 

Q-lucose . 

135 

55 

55 

62 

8 

Starch. 

268 

333 

1,157 

1,847 

1,371 

Cellulose..... 

783 

1,270 

1,428 

279 

1,911 

1,228 

Ash.. 

288 

248 

289 

211 

Nitrogen. 

61 

62 

62 

61. 

40 

faO,. 

25 

15 

28 

28 

21 
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Stems. 



31st May. 

13tih June. 

16th July. 

23rd J Illy 
(harvest). 

30th July, 


kilos. 

kilos. 

kilos. 

kilos, i 

kilos. 

Mean total weigbt.... 

10,567 

11,016 

5,655 

4,481 

3,085 

Mean dry weight .... 

3,223 

3,403 ' 

3,207 

3,735 

2,684 

Water. 

7.344 

7,218 

2,448 

746 

451 

Kitrogenous sub¬ 

stances 

382 

310 

184 

166 

134 

Cane-sugar... 

10 

279 

71 

none 

none 

C'iueose .. 

135 

61 

26 

8 

none 

Eat, clilorophyU, &c... 

164 

66 

61 

48 

29 

Stajch*. 

268 

279 

646 

622 

415 

Cellulose.. 

782 

1,127 

1,191 

167 

1,565 

1,074 

Ash . 

288 

223 

202 

167 

IJ^itrogen.. 

61 

49 

29 

25 

21 

PA. 

25 

15 

14 

9 

7 


TIars. 



31st May. 

13th June. 

1 

i 

16th July. 

23rd July 
(harvest). 

30th Jiily, 


kEos. 

kilos. 

kilos. 

kilos. 

kilos. 

Mean total weight.... 

-— 

1 1,792 

4,645 


1,944 

Mean dry weight. 



2,389 

2,207 1 

1,676 


— 

1,125 

2,256 

866 

268 

Nitrogenous sub¬ 

stances 

— 

53 

211 

243 

178 

Eat, chloropyhU, &c... 

— 

13 

57 

43 

31 

Cane-sugar. 

— 

24 



15 

G-laeose. 

— 

4 ! 

24 

44 

8 

Starch. 

— 

54 

1,031 

1,220 

953 

Cellulose. 

— i 

143 

236 

251 

161 

Ash. 

— 

25 

102 

86 

74 

Nitrogen. 

— 

80 

34 

39 

28 



16 

12 

36 

14 


If; was of course impossible to ascertain tbe total weight of roots per 
hectare, but the percentage composition is given in the annexed 
table 
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Boots (per cent of Dry Matter). 



31st May. 

! 13th June. 

1 

1 

16th July. 

23rd July 
(harvest). 

1 

I 

30th July. 

Nitrogenous sub- 

kilos. 

6-31 

kilos. 

4-87 

kilos, 

3-18 

kilos. 

2*50 

kilos. 

2*12 

stances 

Fat. 

0 50 

0-97 

0*72 

1 0*63 

0-47 

Cane-sugar.. 

2-60 

2-10 

1-90 

, 1*03 

0-90 

Glucose . 

traces 

0-21 

none 

none 

none 

Starch. 

9-31 

10-71 

10*36 

9*87 

9*25 

Cellulose. 

38 -21. 

36-80 

36-65 

38'24 i 

40*40 

Ash. 

13-50 ! 

7-29 

7*66 

7-80 

7*86 

Nitrogen.i 

101 1 

0-78 

0*51 

0*40 

0*34 

F-jOg per cent, of ash.. 

6-41 

4-71 

2*07 

1'39 

1-43 

PoGs „ roots 

0*86 ’ 

0-34 

015 

0*11 

0*11 


The authors sum up thus:—(1.) In 1881, at Grignon, the total dry- 
matter of the wheat increased in weight up to the harvest. It was 
only in those plots which were allowed to stand after the harvest that 
a loss in dry matter was observed. This loss was considerable, and 
demonsti’ates the advisability of reaping as soon as possible after 
maturity. (2.) The gain in dry weight from 31st May io 23rd July 
consisted of starch and cellulose, the albuminoids and ash remaining 
stationary during these last two months of growth. (3.) The ces¬ 
sation in the assimilation of nitrogen and minerals appears to have 
been due to the peculiarities of the season. Bright days favoured the 
assimilation of carbohydrates, whilst drought hindered the assimila¬ 
tion of nitrogen and minerals by the roots. J. M. H. M. 

Comparative Effect of two Metameric Bodies on the 
Growth of Nicotiana Longiflora. By J, B. Retnolbs (Ckem. 
News^ 46, 271).—In this paper, experiments and results thereof are 
described, the subject being the action of ammonium thiocyanate and 
its metameride, thiocarbamide, respectively on the growth of a variety 
of the tobacco plant (Nicotiana hngiflora). For the experiments, several 
sets of three healthy plants were selected, the members of each set 
being alike as regards height, number of leaves, and strength of stem. 
The plants, potted singly in rather poor very sandy mountain loam, 
were under glass, and so placed as to receive equal light and to prevent 
excessive drawing up or spliuding. Bach set received the following 
treatment:—No. 1 plant was watered, when necessary, with Vartry 
water only. No. 2 was watered twice a week -with a 0*2 per cent, 
solution of pure thiocarbamide; at other times was treated similarly 
to No. 1. No. 3 was sometimes watered twice a week with a 0*2 per 
cent, solution of ammonium thiocyanate. Following the changes of 
one set, it was observed that No. 3 was the first to be visibly alfected; 
for after the third treatment, not only was the growth checked and 
development stopped, but the plants shrank in a curious manner, the 
leaves began to droop, and became sickly in colour. A fourth appli- 
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cation made matters worse; therefore the thiocyanate treatment was 
stopped, and the soil well washed ont by percolation with pure water. 
The plant recovered somewhat; the treatment and washing were 
repeated and continued for nearly three months. Plants have been 
killed by continued doses of thiocyanate. Ko. 2 plant was soon 
affected, but in a very different manner to No. 3; the stem did not 
elongate much, but the leaves developed in length, breadth, and sub¬ 
stance, and had a healthy deep-green hue. This development was 
less satisfactory when the thiocarbaraide was used alone, than when 
the soil was washed with water between the doses, which is easily 
accounted for from the fact that some of the thiocarbamide becomes 
converted into thiocyanate, which then exerts its deleterious effect. 
No. 1 plant soon outstripped the others in height, but its stem and 
leaves were poor and thin as compared with !No. 2. The condition of 
each of the plants, after three months^ (1st December, 1881) treat¬ 
ment, is here tabulated:— 

Plant Plant Plant 

No. 1. No. 2. No. 3. 


Total height in inches from surface of soil. 31 23 12 

Number of leaves... 15 14 13 

Maximum length of leaf in inches. 9-J 1S:| 8 

Maximum breadth of leaf in inches. 4^ 6 2^ 

Number of seed pods in any stage of de- 9 15 none 

velopment 

Number of seed pods well developed. 1 11 none 


Corresponding results were obtained with the other sets. The 
quantity of nicotine is to be estimated on some future occasion, when 
more material is at hand. Thus it is evident that the ammonium 
thiocyanate is a plant-poison; whilst its metameride thiocarbamide is a 
distinct plant-food, and were it not for its tendency to revert to the 
thiocyanate, might be regarded as a good organic manure for tobacco. 
The author concludes—■(!.) That the particular elements of which 
bodies are composed exert less influence on their physiological activity 
than the extra-molecular grouping of the component atoms. (2.) That, 
in some instances at least, differences of physiological activity between 
metameric bodies can be easily detected by the aid of plants. 

D. A. L. 

Growth of Plants under Special Conditions. By A. B. 
Geiffiths (Chem,Nev}s, 47 , 27).—A patent manure, consisting chiefly 
of animal charcoal, phosphates, and ferrous sulphate, having shown 
remarkable properties in aiding the growth of plants, the author 
undertook experiments to find out the reason, &o., of this. Bor the 
experiments three very young Savoy cabbages, all nearly of the same 
weight and in healthy condition, were chosen. No. I cabbage was 
planted on a piece of land, and not manured. No. II cabbage was 
planted on the same piece of land near to No. I, and received a 
weighed quantity of the manure. No. Ill cabbage was placed on a 
different piece of land, received the same quantity of manure as No. II, 
but grew more in the shade. All the plants were placed in the ground 
on the same day, and grew from February to December. They were 
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then taken up with their roots attached, and after removal of all 
adhering soil by washing, were weighed, NTo. 1 weighed 4 lbs. 2^ozs. ; 
No. II weighed 9 lbs. 3 ozs.; No. Ill 8 lbs. 6 ozs. Leaves and stems 
of each plant were carefully burnt, and the ashes analysed with the 
following results:— 



No. 1. 

No. 

n. 

No. III. 

Leaves. 

Stalk. 

Leaves. 

Stalk. 

Leaves. 

Stalk. 

Potash. 

33 -951 

41 -231 

31 •(534 

39 -223 

31 -521 

38-929 

Lime .. 

15-6«5 

13-601 

14 -210 

13 -583 

14-310 

13-621 

Soda. 

2-523 

4-296 

1 ■&25 

2-360 

1*917 

1-813 

Iron (FegOs) . 

8-323 

1-602 

12-290 

3-521 

11-832 

3-005 

Magnesia. 

4-936 

6-210 

3-128 

6-000 

2-921 

5-942 

Phosphoric acid........ 

12-931 

14-463 

16 -210 

18 *944 

16 *123 

18‘891 

Sulphuric acid. 

8-613 

9-619 

7-641 

8*916 

7-592 

8*922 

Chlorine. 

7 -994 

6-781 

7-310 

4*200 

7*400 

4-319 

Silica. 

4-999 

2-294 

5-631 

3 121 

6-265 

4-468 


99 935 

99 -997 

99-879 

99-868 ‘ 

99*881 

99*910 


The conclusions the author draws from these experiments are :— 
(1.) That plants, when grown in a soil containing iron and phosphoric 
acid in a soluble form, are healthier and larger than if they are grown 
in a soil wanting in these soluble compounds. (2.) The plants grown 
in soils containing this mnnure appear to absorb larger quantities 
of soluble iron and soluble phosphates than when not so treated. 
(3,)^ Sunshine and rain appear to favour the absorption. The author 
attributes the superiority of Plants II and III over Plant I to the pre¬ 
sence of the soluble iron salt and phosphates, and he therefore con¬ 
siders a fairly large proportion of soluble iron and soluble phosphates 
in a soil favourable to the growth of plants which develop a largo 
amount of chlorophyll cells, like the varieties of cabbage. 

D. A. L. 

Chlorine as a Plant Pood. By Parset (Ghem, Centr., 1882, 
809).“—Chlorine is a very important plant-food, and to all appearances 
potassium chloride in this respect is more valuable than potassium 
nitrate, provided only that a certain quantity is not exceeded. Too 
much potassium chloride reduces the quantity of chlorophyll, makes 
the plants ripen sooner, and developes oxalic acid. This effect is well 
marked when hydrochloric acid is used. D, A. L. 

Contribution to the Knowledge of the Interchange of 
Material in Amylaceous Plant Organs. By H. Muller (Bied, 
1883, 832—836).—The generally accepted idea concerning the 
freezing of potatoes is, that during that process a portion of the starch is 
converted into sugar. This subject has been carefully studied, and at 
the outset it was found that the sweetening of potatoes has nothing to 
do with the actual freezing of the tuber, but rather that the low tern- 
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peratnre exerts a peculiar influence on tlie interchange of material in 
the tuber. The most important results are as follows:—By rapid 
freezing, no formation of sugar occurs; but if the tuber is slowly 
frozen, then sugar appears. Before the formation of ice occurs in the 
potato, its temperature must sink to —3°; when slowly frozen, a con¬ 
siderable time elapses before the temperature sinks from 0® to —2®. 
Sweetening is not caused by freezing, because the temperature remains 
for some time at 0®; thus potatoes which were not frozen, but whose 
temperature was for 15 days at —1° and —2®, contained 2 per cent, 
sugar. The percentage of sugar does not increase in potatoes when 
frozen and kept in the frozen state. At low temperatures, more sugar 
is formed by fermentation than the protoplasma present requires; 
consequently, the proportion of sugar increases. The increase of 
sugar is at flxst slow, gradually increasing, but finally decreases. A 
high peroentage of moisture in the potato is advantageous to the for¬ 
mation of sugar. In other parts of a plant containing starch the 
greatest change occurs at 0°. The storage of sugar being greater at 
0® than at 20° is not to be attributed solely to the less expiration 
which occurs at lower temperatures, but the change is also induced by 
a ferment. If potatoes which are sweet at 0° be warmed, the sugar 
rapidly disappears, and this is because at high temperatures expiration 
is more energetic. Potatoes exposed to the open air rapidly cool; 
but if the temperature rises before they have cooled to — 2"', then they 
are not frost-bitten nor sweet; but should the temperature sink below 
—3% then they are frozen hard, but at the same time not sweet; this 
is because the cooling down is rapid- It is otherwise when potatoes 
are kept in cellars, when the change is but gradual. A long time 
is required for the fall from +5° to —2°. During this time sugar 
accumulates, and they become sweet, not frozen hard; when the tem¬ 
perature has reached —3°, they are sweet and frozen hard. This 
sweetening is a loss, as a portion of the starch is first converted into 
sugar and then expelled as gas, but the whole of the albuminoids 
remain. To enable sweetened potatoes to be eaten, they must bo kept 
warm for several days, so that the sugar may be lost by expiration. 
Washing does no good, for all the sugar is not removed, and some of 
the albuminoids are. Sweet potatoes can germinate. B. W. P. 

Respiration of Plants. By B. Godlewsei {Ann, Agron., 9, 37— 
43, from Jahrb, f. Weis. Bot. de Brinshmn, 13, 3).—By a modification 
of Mayer’s apparatus (which is, however, unfavourably cnfcicised by 
the translatox'), the author has observed the proportion between the 
volume of oxygen absorbed and carbomc anhydride emitted during the 
germination of certain oily seeds. 

During the first stage, that of swelling, which (at 15—20°) lasts 
about two days, the proportion 002:0 is nearly 1, showing that at 
first it is the small quantity of carbohydrates contained in these seeds 
which is oxidised. During the second stage the proportion of oxygen 
increases, and about the fourth day the proportion is CO 2 :0 = 60:100; 
this proportion remaining nearly constant up to tbe eighth or tenth 
day in the case of radish, hemp, flax, and lucerne seeds. It is during 
this stage that the greater part of the oil is consumed, the complete 
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combustion of olein, 6.^., requiring tlie proportion C02: 0 = 57 : 80. 
From tbe constancy of the proportion COg: O = 60 •: 100, the author 
constructs the following altemative equations, showing a transitory 
conversion of part of the oil into starchi:— 

(1*) C57B[io^i 06 Hh 560^ ~ 40 sB[io06 -1 * 33COo -h 32BE20 
CO 2 : 0 = 69 : 100. 

^2.) ( 01833302)303105 4" SSgO = 3 O 18 S 84 O 2 4“ OaHtjOs 
SCisH.uOi+ 52^02 = 4 O 6 H 10 O 5 + SOOO 2 4- 3 IH 2 O 
CO 2 : 0 = 57*1 : 100. 

During the tliird stage of germination a part of the starch is con¬ 
verted into cellulose, and another part is burned, the proportion 002:0 
again becoming unity. The respiration of seeds containing a large 
amount of starch is characterised by the constancy of the proportion 

The effect of reducing the pressure of oxygen is to render the 
respiration less active, but the proportion of carbonic anhydride is not 
disturbed until the oxygen present falls below a cei’tain minimum, 
when intramolecular respiration takes place, some of the proximate 
principles of the seeds absorbing oxygen at the expense of others. 

During the ripening of oleaginous seeds, the proportion CO 2 : 0 is 
greater than unity (128 :100 in the case of castor-oil seeds), showing 
that the oil is formed by reduction of the carbohydrates. 

J. M. H. M. 

Composition, of Ivy Berries. By A. Januotts (Chem. 1882, 
806).—Tbe fleshy part of the fruit contains 70per<5ent. of water; also 
a dark red colouring matter soluble in alcohol and water, and turned 
greenish by ammonia, light red by hydrochloric acid; besides this, 
grape-sugar is present and a resinous substance of greonish-yellow 
colour, sweet at flrst, but afterwards sharp and bitter; hydi'ochlo* 
rio acid turns it a beautiful green; and finally gum, albumin, and 
mineral matters. Tbe seed -contains albumin, inorganic matter, and 
a fat oil, with a characteristic herbaceous and irritating taste, only 
slightly soluble in water, precipitated by lead acetate, and slightly by 
lime water, and coloured green by ferric chloride. The poisonous pro¬ 
perties of this fruit are neither due to the resinous ^matter in the flesh 
nor to the oil in the seeds. D, A. L. 

The Iqe Plant (“ Mesembrianthemmn CrystaUinimi^^). By 
H. Mangon (Oompt. 96 , 80—83),—The author has analysed the 
leaves of this plant cultivated by himself under various conditions. 
He finds that of the dried plant about 43 per <j©nt, on an average con¬ 
sists of salts of potassium and sodium. Calculating from tbe mean 
yield per square meter, the author finds that a hectare would give 588 
Irilos. of potash capable of yielding 863 kilos, of potassic carbonate. 
He therefore raises tbe question whether the plant might not be pro¬ 
fitably cultivated, under certain conditions, as a source of potassium, 
and whether it might not he employed to remove from the saline soils 
of the Mediterranean coasts the excess of alkaline salts which render 
those soils so barren. E. H. it. 
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Influence of Fallen Snow on the Temperature of the Air. 

By B. Billwillbe (Bied. Centr., 1882, 851).—Meteorological observa¬ 
tions are quoted to show that when the ground is covered with snow, 
the temperature of the lower strata of the atmosphere is lower than 
when there is no snow, because this snow cuts o:E all communication of 
heat from the soil to the air. It follows that the soil in winter 
being always warmer than the air, when snow is on the ground, the 
air is deprived of its source of heat. E. W. P. 

Influence of the State of Aggregation on the Temperature of 
and Moisture in a Soil, By B. Wollnt (Bied. Gentr., 1882, 793— 
795).—A soil which has laid long uncultivated, or has never been 
cultivated, finally assumes a condition in which the particles lie too 
closely together; on the other hand, in a soil which has been fairly 
treated, the particles do not lie evenly side by side, but being bound 
together by clay, humus, &c., into lumps, interstices are formed suffi¬ 
cient for the free passage of air and water.. 

Experiments as to the effect of these two conditions on the tempera¬ 
ture and moistuLi'e have been made in zinc boxes placed in the open 
air, with the following results:—The proportion of water increases 
with the fineness of division, and consequently is highest in a soil in 
a very fine state of division, because a greater number of capillaries 
are formed which draw up the bottom water, and prevent the down¬ 
ward flow of atmospheric water. Evaporation is greatest from finely 
divided soils; permeability is in a direct ratio with the size of the 
particles; it may happen that evaporation and permeability stand in 
indirect proportion to one another in a soil whose particles are of very 
varying size, so that a balance is maintained, and the amount of water 
present remains the same. 

During the warm season, the coarse-grained soil is«the warmest, but 
only up to a certain extent, for a further increase in the size of the 
grains causes a fall in temperature; the cause of this is the specific 
heat of the water present. Moreover, the cooling of the soil at night by 
the entrance of cold air is greater, and the conductivity for heat is so 
much less the larger the particles. 

The differences in the temperatures of the two kinds of soil is so 
much the less the smaller the amount of water present; it is also 
lower when the evaporation is reduced, consequently during cold 
seasons, when the air is still and moist, this difference is at its mini- 
mum. E. W, P. 

Irrigation of Meadows by Waste Water from Beet-sugar 
Factories. By Teuchert (Bied. Centr.^ 1882,851).—Crops irrigated 
by the above waste waters were greatly improved, nearly all the 
organic matter being removed from the water, which afterwards con¬ 
tained neither algse, bacteria, nor vibrios. B, W. P. 

Manurial Value of Dissolved Wool.” By A. Petermark 
(Aim. Agrm., 1882, 77—86).—“ Dissolved wool ” is made by treating 
woollen refuse -with high pressure steam, evaporating the resulting 
liquid to dryness, and powdering the residue. It is a dark browu, 
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hygroscopic powder, with an. odour like that of caramel, and almost 
entirely soluble in water. It contains nitrogen as ammonia, as soluble 
organic compounds, and a very little in the insoluble condition in which 
it exists in wool. The author has made comparative trials of its 
manurial value against crude woollen refuse and nitrate of soda, with 
and without the addition of precipitated phosphate of lime. His 
trials were made with wheat plants growing in pots in a greenhouse, 
and upon a field crop of beet growing in the loamy soil of Gembloux. 
Experiments were also made on plants growmg in earthenware cases 
holding a cubic metre of soil, to ascertain whether any loss of the 
soluble nitrogenous compounds of the dissolved wool occurred by 
drainage. 

The action of the dissolved wool was very favourable on both 
wheat and sugar-beet, raising the yield of the former by 25 per cent., 
and of the latter by 30 per cent. It was more efficacious than crude 
woollen refuse, but less than nitrate of soda. No sensible loss of 
nitrogen by drainage occurred. J, M. H. M. 

Chemical Manures and Farmyard Manure. By L. Guillatjmi 
{Ami. Agron., 9, 30—37).—^Having previously shown that tiie addi¬ 
tion of phosphates to the soil of Haraucourt and Yillepreux, a soil 
naturally very poor in phosphoric acid, does not produce remunerative 
results, the author has now extended his experiments to the use of 
superphosphates, aud has also instituted a comparison between chemical 
manures and farmyard manure. All the results are summed up in 
the annexed table (p. 502), the chief points of interest being the fol¬ 
lowing :— 

Haraucourt .—Superphosphate gave better results than phosphate 
with wheat and oats; both raised the produce, but not to a sufficient 
extent to pay the cost of the application. The summer of 1882 being 
wet, the yield of green maize was very large, and the superiority of 
superphosphate over insoluble phosphate is strikingly shown. Potatoes 
succeeded best without any manure; farmyard manure in wet seasons 
seems to encourage disease. On beet, superphosphate produced better 
results than mineral phosphate- 

Villeprmx .—The soil is slightly calcareous, effervescing with acid, 
and contains 0*204 per cent. N. Phosphate and superphosphate alone 
produced good results with potatoes and sogina; farmyard manure 
and nitrate of soda with maize and mangold. The sogina seed was 
imported from Italy, and succeeded very well. 
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ReductioDL of Nitrates in the Soil. Bj P. P. D^h^eain and 
Maqubnnb (Ann, Agron., 9, ?—21).—Schloesing, in 1873, fonnd that 
when 12 kilos, of soil mixed with 7‘5 grams nitre were placed in a 
flask with a confined portion of air, the whole of the nitmte disap¬ 
peared, a part of the nitrogen being converted into ammonia,, and the 
rest being evolved as free nitrogen. 

The following experiments and observ'’ations of the* authors appear 
to show that this reduction of niti’ates by soil is due to a fermentation 
carried on by Anaerobia, 

A handful of garden soil is placed in a litre flask, the flask is then 
filled with a 7 or 8 per cent, solution of sugar, fitted with a delivery 
tube dipping into mercury, and maintained at 35° in a water-bath. In 
about 15 hours fermentation sets in, and an evolution of gas is pro¬ 
duced which lasts about 30 hours; the aetion then slackens, but may 
be renewed by adding a little chalk to neutralise the acidity of the 
solution. The evolved gases consist of carbonic anhydride and 
hydrogen, and the solution contains butyric acid. The fermenting 
liquid contains vibrios similar to the butyric ferment discovered by 
Pasteur, but the authors have reason to believe that the Bacillus amyU 
dbaeter of Van Tieghem is present also, perhaps in greater quantity 
than the butyric vibrio. In order to connect the existence of this 
anaerobic ferment in the soil with the reduction of nitrates, the 
authors cite the following observations:— 

(1.) The reduction of nitrates takes place only in atmospheres de¬ 
prived of oxygen. If some garden mould and a little saltpetre are 
placed in a sealed tube, the air of the tube will after a time be found 
to contain no oxygen, and at the same time no nitrate will be 
detected in the soil. The nitrogen contained in the tube is found to 
have increased. 

(2.) The reduction of nitrates takes place only with soil rich in 
organic matter. A soil poor in organic matter (containing 0*1 per 
cent, nitrogen) may, however, be rendered active by adding to it 
glucose which has been treated with potash. 

(3.) If tho saltpetred soil bo heated in the sealed tnbes at 120— 
125° for some hours, and afterwards kept for a month, the nitrate* 
does not disappear. 

(4.) The addition of a few drops of chloroform to the contents of 
the tube also prevents the reduction of the nitrate, even when kept 
for several mo-nths; the oxygen of the enclosed air nevertheless disap¬ 
pears, being replaced by carbonic anhydride. 

(5.) Soil which has been heated at 120° for some hours regains its 
power of reducing nitrates when it is mixed with a very small 
quantity of fresh soil and placed in another tube. Often the mere 
transference from one tube to- another is sufficient, without any addi¬ 
tion of fresh soil. 

(6.) In an experiment with, a saltpetred soil in contact with a solu¬ 
tion of sugar, the gas evolved daring fermentation was found to con¬ 
sist of OO 2 , 67*3; H, 31*5 j N, 1*2. When the sugar is omitted, or 
when the fermentation is less active, the reduction of the nitrate is 
not so complete, and nitrons o^ide is evolved as well as nitrogen; in 
two cases cited by the authors, the nitrogen was mixed with 11*5 and 
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9*5 per cent, of nitrous oxide. In an other case, when saltpetred soil 
and sugar solution were used, the gas consisted of CO 2 , 85*5; II 2 O, 
8*2; N, 11*3. 

The authors consider that the reduction of the nitrate is a secondary 
action, effected by the nascent hydrogen resulting from the butyric 
fermentation, and they compare the eyolution of nitrous oxide in this 
case with its production when zinc is dissolved in dilute nitric acid. 
In connection with these results, the authors discuss the impoverish¬ 
ment in nitrogen of arable land hearing cereal crops, and the compa¬ 
rative richness in nitrogen of pasture land—some of the Eothamsted 
pasture soil, for instance, contains 0*25—0*28 per cent. IST, whilst 
the wheat-growing plots, although receiving more nitrogen in manure 
than the pasture, contain only 0*12—0*18 per cent. H. 

Well-worked arable soils, freely aerated, lose nitrogen by nitrifica¬ 
tion, the produced nitrates being carried away in the drainage water. 
In the soil of a pasture, however, the nitric fermentation proceeds 
very slowly because of the deficient supply of oxygen; on the other 
hand, there is probably always enough oxygen present in the soil to 
pi‘event the occurrence of the anaerobic fermentation, which would 
give rise to reduction of nitrates and loss of free nitrogen and nitrous 
oxide. Incidentally, the authors remark that the only certainly known 
causes of the continuous enrichtient of soil in nitrogen are: (1) the 
fixation of free nitrogen observed by Berthelot, and (2) the fixation 
of ammonia observed by Schloesing. Both of these processes require 
a soil rich in organic matter, and in order that the gain of nitrogen 
may be permanent, the supply of oxygen and consequent nitrification 
must be limited. J. M. H. M. 

Analysis of Materials used in the Preparation of Composts. 
By A. Peteemann (Awji. Ayron,^ 1882,135—140). 
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Artificial Manuring of Sngar-canes. By Gr. Riffard ( Bied . 
Ceiitr,, 1882, 797 —803).—An average crop of canes (60,000 kilos, 
canes, and 10,000 kilos, leaves) removes per hectare, of nitrogen 41-3 
kilos, phosphoric acid 27*7, sulphuric acid 34*4, lime 50*0, magnesia 
35-y, and potash 72*2. Of this ash, but very little is returned to the 
soil in any form; the leaves are used as fodder, as is also the scum 
from the pans, but the rest is lost to the ground. As manures, guano, 
farmyard manure, and Yilles’ ISTo. 6 have been employed, but no 
marked difference in the yields was noticed; the canes absorb alkaline 
chlorides readily, as much as 42*7 of the ash of the cane, and 26 per 
cent, of the ash of the leaves may consist of potash if they are 
manured with potassium chloride, which has a bad effect on the plants 
the canes gradually becoming } ellow. 

The author has made experiments, using 12 per cent, superphos¬ 
phate, saltpetre, guano, potassium chloride, and ammonium sulphate, 
and finds that stable manure produces the best results; although the 
yield is not the best, yet the amount of uncrystallisable sugar per 
100 kilos, juice is the lowest. It still remains to be proved whether 
the use of potassium sulphate in preference to the chloride is to be 
recommended or not, as lowering the percentage of uncrystallisable 
sugar. B. W. P. 

Analysis of Oas-linae. By A. Mayer and P. Clausnitzer (Bied, 
Cenir,, 1882, S52).—Water = 30*1, calcium hydroxide32*6, carbonate 
17*5, sulphate and sulphite 20*2, sulphide traces; thiocyanate traces; 
ammonia 0*01- Total = 100*4. 

Gas-lime must therefo3?e be used as if it were slaked lime, and not 
as sulphate; it cannot be used in manure heaps or on moor or sandy 
soils, but must be long exposed to the air before use. E. W. P. 


Analytical Chemistry, 


Asbestos Filters, By P. Casamajor (Chem, 2Tews, 1883, 17).— 
The author recommends the following method for the preparation of 
asbestos filters. 

Of the different kinds of asbestos, the Australian is the best for 
rapid filtration; it is first rubbed through a brass sieve (10 openings 
to the inch), and the dnst and fine particles are removed from the sifted 
material by washing it with water and stirring well in a ISTo. 25 or 
No. 30 sieve until the w*ater comes through clear; the washed asbestos 
IS then boiled for half an hour with a solution of hydrochloric acid 
1 part of fuming acid to 4 parts of water; after this treatment^ 
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file pulp is well washed until free from acid and then strongly 
heated in a platinum dish. It may be kept in a wide-month bottle 
until required for use, when it is made into a thin paste and poured 
on to the perforated platinum disc. D. A. L. 

Influence of Hygroscopic Condensation in Glass Vessels on 
the Determination of the Density of Aqueous Vapour. By D. 
]\Iacaltjso and G. Gbimaldi {Gazzebta^ 12, 535—543).—If an unsatu¬ 
rated vapour conformed to the laws of Boyle and Gay-Lussac, its 
density, as compared with that of air or any permanent gas, would 
remain constant for all pressures and^ temperatures. With regard to 
nqueous vapour, E-egnault found (IJtudps snr VJSygrometrie) that, 
although its density may be calculated according to these laws for 
pressures and temperatures remote from the point of saturation, its 
value becomes much greater as the vapour approaches that point, in 
consequence either of abnormal condensation, or of a deposition of 
liquid on the inner surface of the vessel, which can be prevented only 
by keeping the vapour far above the point of saturation. It therefore 
becomes of interest to determine whether such deposition really takes 
place, and, if so, to what amount. Begnault suggested, as an ap¬ 
proximative method of determining this point, the use of glass vessels 
of different forms, so that the ratios of their surfaces to their capa¬ 
cities might also be different; and this suggestion was adopted by 
Wiillner and Grotrian in their memoir on the density and tension of 
saturated vapours {Wied. Ann,^ 11, 545); they found, however, no 
appreciable difference in the results of their experiments with dif¬ 
ferent vessels, and thence inferred that the surface-condensation 
in question does not take place. Macaluso and Grimaldi, on the 
other hand, consider that these experiments are not conclasive, 
inasmuch as the ratios of surface to volume in the vessels employed 
in them differed but little from each other. They have, therefore, 
endeavoured to determine the matter by tbe use of vessels to 
which this objection does not apply, and they infer from their 
experiments that a condensation of water on the surface of the 
glass vessels really takes place, which, although small au the tem¬ 
perature of 108“, is plainly appreciable, and would probably be 
much greater at temperatures nearer to the point of satuiution. They 
consider, however, that this surface-condensation is not the sole cause 
of the difference between the experimental value of the vapour- 
density and the values calculated according to the laws of Boyle and 
Gay-Lnssac. H. W, 

A Modified Process for the Estimation of Chlorine in 
Bleaching-powder. By J. W. C. Habvet (Chem, JSfews, 47, 51).— 
The original process is that in which the chlorine in bleaching- 
powder is determined from the number of c.c. of a bleaching solution 
of known strength required to convert a solution of ferrous chloride 
containing a weighed quantity of pure iron into ferric salt. The 
modification proposed does away with tho weighing of the iron and the 
making of ferrous chloride from it. The basis of the method consists 
in adding a measured quantity of a dilute solution of stannous chlo- 
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ride to excess of a solution of ferric chloride, the amount of ferrous 
salt thus formed being determined by standard potassium dichromate; 
by this means, therefore, a known quantity of ferrous chloride can be 
formed immediately. The estimation is thus worked : the same quan¬ 
tity of stannous chloride as in the test experiment is added to excess 
of ferric chloride; and the diluted solution is titrated with the 
bleaching-powder solution until all the ferrous is converted into ferric 
chloride. The amount of chlorine is calculated from the ferrous iron 
found hy the dichromate, &c., &c. Required solutions are: 1. Stan¬ 
nous chloride, dissolve 60 grams in hydrochloric acid, and make up to 
1 litre: 5 c.c. of this solution suffice for an experiment. The amount 
of ferrous chloride to which it corresponds should be determined 
before each series of estimations. 2. Ferric chloride, which must be 
free from ferrous salt. 3. Standard dichromate, 30 grams in 2 litres. 

D. A. L. 

Estimation of Chlorides, Bromides, or Iodides in Presence 
of Sulphuretted Hydrogen. By H. Topsoe (Zdfs. Anal. Ohem.y 
22, 5—^10).—^By the addition of an excess of potassinm permangan¬ 
ate solution acidified with nitric acid, the sulphuretted hydrogen is 
oxidised to sulphuric acid, the liberated bromine or iodine converted 
into the corresponding hydro-compound by aqueous sulphurous acid, 
the excess of permanganate being reduced by the same agent, and 
in the solution now free from sulphuretted hydrogen the haloids are 
determined hy the usual methods. 0. H. 

Modification of Scheihler’s Azotometer. By K. Sonpen {Zdts, 
Anal. Gheni., 22, 23—27).—-The author describes an apparatus for 
the measurement of gases, the volume being constant and the presswe 
of the gas being variable. 0. H. 

Estimation of Nitric Oxide and Nitric Acid. By 0. Boehmer 
(Zdfs. Anal. Cliem., 22, 20—23).—The author has some time ago 
(ihid., 21, 212) pointed out that chromic acid absorbs nitric oxide witk 
great facility. He now utilises this fact in the gravimetric estima¬ 
tion of nitric oxide (and of nitric acid) in Schlosing's method, by 
passing the gas through Liebig’s bulbs filled with strong chromic acid 
solution, and ascertaining the increase of weight. 0. H. 

Estimation of "Half Soluble” Pbospboric Acid. By H. y. 
Ollech (Bied. Centr.^ 1882, 853).—Instead of employing ^ per cent, 
solution of citric acid, a -f per cent, solution was used; the phosphates 
examined were in various states of aggregation, finely-powdered, 
coarse, and medium-grained; also in one set.of experiments, the phos¬ 
phoric acid was precipitated directly, in the other only after the organic 
matter had been destroyed. But little difference was noticed whether 
the phosphates had been ignited or not; the more finely divided the 
substance, the higher was the percentage of dissolved acid; the con¬ 
centrated citric acid dissolved less than the diluted; it matters not 
how magnesia mix ture is added to the solution from which phosphoric 
acid is to be thrown down, so long as the mixture is not in too great 
excess. 
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Separation of Strontixiin and Calcium. Bv D. Sidbrskt 
{Zeits. Anal, OJiem,, 22, 10—14).—The principle upon which the 
method is based consists in the observation, that if a mixture of am- 
moninm sulphate and oxalate is added to a solution containing both 
strontium and calcium, the whole of the strontium is precipitated as 
sulphate, and the whole of fehe calcium as oxalate. 

The author extracts the mixed precipitate with dilute hydrochloric 
acid, weighing the residue as sulphate, and precipitating the calcium 
oxalate from the solution by ammonia. 

Satisfactory test experiments are quoted. 0. H. 

Detection of Strontium. By ¥, Bansom (FJiarm. J. Trains, [3], 
13, 626—627).—Solutions of strontium nitrate varying from 1*25 per 
cent, upwards are precipitated or rendered turbid by the addition of 
a 6 per cent, solution of potassium chromate. A 1*25 per cent, solu¬ 
tion does not alter until boiled, when a precipitate forms: boiling 
accelerates precipitation in all cases. Descending to weaker solutions 
and applying heat, turbidity is obtained until, with a 0*25 per cent, 
strontium solution, only a slight cloudiness can be observed. Free 
acetic acid prevents this precipitation in the cold, for even a 20 per 
cent, solution is not affected until boiled, and then is merely rendered 
turbid. This state of things is not altered by neutralising the free 
acid with ammonia, for, even then, strontium nitrate solutions are 
only rendered turbid by the potassium chromate instead of being 
precipitated as they are when the strontium salt is pure. Calcium 
salt solutions, even when strong, are not precipitated by 5 per cent, 
potassium chromate solution; sometimes, however, a turbidity may be 
obtained; the small precipitate causing calcium turbidity remains dif¬ 
fused in the liquid, whilst that of strontium nitrate turbidity aggregates 
in circular discs adhering to the glass. From these facts, it is evident 
that potassium chromate may be used to detect strontium; further, it 
should be observed that plenty of free acetic acid ought to be used 
when barium is to be separated with potassium chromate previously to 
testing for strontium. D. A. L. 

Weirs Method for the'Determination of Copper, Iron, and 
Antimony. (Gheni, News, 46, 284.)—The necessary solutions are: 
—(1.) Normal copper solution, 19*6675 grams of pure po\\dored 
crystalline copper sulphate, which has been dried between white 
blotting-paper, are dissolved in water and made up to half a litre. 
(2.) Is a similar solution containing 7*867 of copper sulphate. 
(3.)’ Standard tin solution, 4*5 to 5 grams of tin crystals (stannous 
chloride), dissolved in water, and 30 grams of hydrochloric acid, are 
made up to half a litre, with water acidihed with about 40 per cent, 
hydrochloric acid. This solution is standardised with solution No. 1. 
10 c.c. of solntion No. 1 are mixed with 25 o.c. hydrochloric acid, 
boiled, and the tin solution to he standardised is run in until the green 
colour disappears. 

Estimation of Goyjper, —5 grams of substance are dissolved in hydro¬ 
chloric or sulphuric acid, and made up to 250 o.c. 10 c.c. of this solu- 
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tion are taken, 25 c.c. hydrochloric acid added, and then titrated as 
above. 

Esfi^nafiaii of Iron .—When there are 2^ vols. of free hydrochloric to 
1 vol. of the feme solution, no indicator is necessary, and the standard 
tin solution is run in until the iron solution is colourless; in this way 
the quantity of iron is obtained in terms of copper. Of solutions con¬ 
taining: 2 grams of the sample in 260 c.c., 10 c.c. are evaporated in a 
po celain capsule, with 10 c.c. of the copper solution (No. 2j ; to the 
Concentrated mixed solution large excess (about 75 c.c.) of hydro¬ 
chloric acid is added, and this is titrated with the tin solution as 
before; of course the tin required for the copper used must be deducted. 
The copper is used as an indicator, and is not required with substances 
containing more than 2 per cent, of iron. 

Estimation of Iron and Copper .—5 grams of ore in 250 c.c. Titrate 
as above. In another, 10 c.c. of solution, precipitate the copper 
with zinc, filter, reconvert the ferrous into ferric salt by means of 
potassium permanganate, and titrate the iron again. 

Estmation of Antimony .— In making up the 250 c.c. in this case, it 
is necessary to use aqueous solution of tartaric acid to prevent precipi¬ 
tation of antimony. The solution of antimonic chloride is mixed with 
normal copper solution, and a large excess of hydrochloric acid then 
titrated; the c.c. standard tin solution used indicates the sum of the 
copper and antimony. If the mixed solution of cuprous and antimo- 
nious chloride is allowed to remain some time, the copper becomes re¬ 
oxidised, but the acid does not, therefore a second titration gives the 
quantity of copper only; this is scarcely required when strength and 
quantity of copper solution added is known. Antimony^ copper., and 
iron^ when together in same sample, are thus determined. 5 grams 
substance is dissolved in nitric acid, evaporated down, and filtered. 
The filtrate contains iron and copper, which are determined as above 
directed. The precipitate contains all the antimony j it is dissolved 
in hydrochloric acid, treated with potassium permanganate, and the 
antimonic chloride determined as directed. 

This process depends on the reducing action of stannous chloride. 
It is therefore necessary to get rid of extraneous oxidising infiuonces, 
such as free chlorine, nitric acid, or excess of permanganate, <fec., 
before titration; this is effected by evaporating to diyne&s, taking up 
with hydrochloric acid, and repeating, until the solution or vapour 
evolved on boiling ceases to turn starch-paper blue, D. A. L. 

The Thiocyanate Eeaction for Iron. By H. Werner (Zezts. 
Anal. Clietn., 22, 44).— Chlorides, and to a less extent nitrates, of the 
eavth-metals are said to interfere with the above reaction. 

0. H. 

Analysis of Iron. By A. Tamm {GUm. O&ntr., 1882, 766).—In 
tbis paper the various methods of iron analysis at present in nse in 
different conntries are discussed. 

The total carhon is determined in England, Sweden, and many parts 
of Gemany, by dissolving the iron in ammonium copper chloride, 
collecting undissolved carbon on an asbestos filter, and finally burning, 
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and weighing as carbonic acid. In jFreiberg tbe carbon is not burnt, 
but oxidised with chromic acid. In France this iron is dissolved in 
mercuric chloride (Boussingault’s method). The English method is 
quicker than the Swedish iodine method. For graphite determination, 
at Dowlais the iron is dissolved in nitric acid, the graphite and silica 
remain nndissolved; the first is burnt, the second weighed. Daily 
tests of the furnace metal are universally made by Bggertz’s colori¬ 
metric method. Silica is generally determined in England by dis¬ 
solving the iron, either in aqua regia or in hydrochloric acid, diluting 
with sulphuric acid; others dissolve in nitric, dflated with sulphuric 
acid. At Creusot and Terrenoir the pulverised iron is moistened 
with nitric acid, ignited, and oxidised in a muffle, heated in oxygen, 
and then converted with dry hydrochloric acid into ferric chloride, 
which is volatilised, leaving pure silica behind. Phosphoric acid is 
mostly weighed in the form of the ammonium molybdate precipitate. 
The iron is dissolved either in nitric acid, with subsequent addition of 
hydrochloric acid, or in a mixture of the two acids, or seldom in nitric 
acid alone; the first is the best solvent. Pattinson works on 3 grams of 
iron; Stead with 2. At Creusot 1 gram is used. The precipitation 
is conducted in acid, alkaline, or neutral solution. Thus Eggertz’s 
acid solution is in use in the Lowther Works, in Landore, and at 
Creusot. Ammoniacal solution (Snelus’s method) is in vogue at 
Dowlais, and is used by Pattinson, whilst Stead uses a neutral solu¬ 
tion, and Eiley employs the magnesium method. Altogether the acid 
method is the best, and is in fact the only one available for iron con¬ 
taining arsenic. Sidphur is estimated in various ways. At Dowlais, 
Snelus, Stead, and others dissolve the iron in aqua regia, turn the 
sulphur into sulphuric acid, and precipitate with barium chloride, &c. 
In other methods, the sulphur is converted into hydrogen sulphide. 
In Freiberg, the gas is passed into solution of bromine in hydrochloric 
acid, and the sulphuric acid determined with barium chloride. Pattin¬ 
son passes the gas into an ammoniacal cadmium chloride solution, and 
oxidises the precipitated sulphide with bromine, and then treats with 
barium chloride, &c. In other places, the gas is passed into lead 
acetate, or sulphate of copper or silver nitrate solutions. Eollet at 
Creusot ignites the pulverised iron in a stream of gas, consisting of 
three-fourths of hydrogen and one-fourth carbonic acid^ the gas is 
led into silver nitrate solution, and when only small quantities of 
sulphur are present, the gas is passed through a series of fiasks, each 
flask containing silver solution representing 0*01 per cent, of sulphur, 
thus the number of flasks precipitated gives directly hundredths per 
cent, of sulphur. Manganese is determined in England and Belgium 
with ammonium acetate; in France, Germany, and Sweden by means 
of sodium acetate. Pattinson’s titration method only gives approxi¬ 
mate results. Various colorimetric systems are in ase: thus, Osmond’s, 
in Devain and Creusot; Dehayes, in Terrenoir. These methods are 
not very good. Siirnskrom’s volumetric method is very good. Iron is 
determined in England with potassium dichromate; in France, Belgium, 
and Germany, with permanganate. At Landore, when titanic acid is 
present, reduction is ejected with sodium sulphide. D. A. L. 
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Reduction of Ferric Salts. By P. T. Austin and G. B. Huepf 
{Ghem. News, 46, 287).—The authors suggest the use of a saturated 
solution of sodium sulphite for the reduction of ferric to ferrous salts 
previous to titration of the iron with permanganate. The sodium sul¬ 
phite solution is added to the acid ferric solution in small quantities at 
a time, until it is colourless; the reduced solution is then boiled out 
of contact with the air, until all the sulphurous anhydride is driven off. 
Satisfactory results have been obtained by this method. 

D. A. L. 

Estimation of Snlpliur in Iron and Steel, By G. Craig 
(Ckem, News, 46, 272).—In answer to Rocholl (next Abstract), the 
author states that he has, in test-experiments with magnesium sul¬ 
phate, obtained all the sulphur precipitated as barium sulphate in pre¬ 
sence of large quantities of ferric and potassium chlorides. Rocholl 
was under the impression that such a precipitation was not possible 
under the given conditions. Several experiments have also been made 
with the hydrogen peroxide evolution process, all the sulphur being 
given off, not a trace of sulphur being found in the residue by RochoU’s 
process. On two occasions, however, when the residue was fused with 
potassium nitrate and sodium carbonate, a small quantity of sulphur 
was found, thus:— 

S in residue. 


On in iron. 

S eTolyed. 

Liquid. 

Solid.' 

Per cent. 

S evolved. 

1. 

0-50 

0-063 

0 

0 * 

lOO'O 

2. 

o-so 

0-065 

0 

0*002t 

97-0 

3. 

0-50 

0-064 

0 

0-003t 

95‘4 


The author suggests that the difference between his and Rocholl’s 
results is probably due to the fact that he (the author) boils his solu¬ 
tion for about 15 —20 minutes after the evolution of gas has become 
sluggish. ’ D. A. L. 

Estimation of Snlplitir in Pig-iron. By H. Rocholl {Ghem, 
News, 46, 236).—The author does not approve of Craig’s method (this 
vol., p. 121) ; neither does he agree with the statement “that the residue 
left on dissolving pig-iron in strong hydrochloric acid is free from 
sulphur, even when the metal contains much copper.” 

The author has dissolved several samples of iron in hydrochloric 
acid in the usual way, passing the hydrogen evolved through a 5-bulb 
tube containing weak ammoniacal silver nitrate. The silver sulphide 
is oxidised with bromine-water, filtered, and precipitated with barium 
chloride; results obtained are given in table below under “ Sulphur A.” 
The residue in the flask is filtered, and the solid portion washed into a 
basin, evaporated, and successively heated with nitric and hydrochloric 
acids, dried, redissolved, and filtered. From the filtrate, barium chlo¬ 
ride always produces a precipitate representing a second portion of 

Sulphur B,” No other precipitate with this reagent is obtained. 
The following are the results:— 

* RoohoE*s process. 


+ Fusion process. 
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ITame of iron. 

Copper. 

Total S. 

Sulphur 

A. 

Su^hur 

Sulphur B 
per cent, of 
total 
sulphur. 

1. Cleveland piff-iron. 


None 

0-075 

0*069 

0*006 

8 

2. Ordinary Bessemer pig 

0 *02 (about) 

0*045 

0*041 

0*004 

9 

j» jj 

}} 

0 *02 (about) 

0*026 

! 0*021 

0*005 

19 

4. Cupriferous „ 

j> 

0*02 

0*065 

0*050 

0*015 

23 


3> 

0*23 

0*017 

0*011 

0*006 

1 35 


93 

0*26 

0*061 

0*029 

0*032 

52 


33 

0*26 

0*064 

0*027 

0*037 

58 

8. » » 

33 

0*26 

0*026 

0*009 

0*017 

65 



0*27 

0 041 

0*026 

0*015 

36 

10. 

33 

1*09 


0*046 

0*025 

85 


D. A. L. 


Volumetric Estimation of Manganese Dioxide. By J. W. C. 
Kkb.Y'M (Ghem.News^ 1883, 2).—The requisite solutions are:—1. Stan¬ 
dard potassium dichromate, 80 grams of pure salt in 2 litres; so that 
1 o.c, = 0*017 Fe = 0*013205 Mn02. 2. Stannous chloride solution: dis¬ 
solve 180 grams in hot hydrochloric acid, and, when clear, make up to 
1 litre with water. 3. Ferric chloride solution containing 60 gi*ams of 
iron per litre. To work the process, 1 gram of the finely powdered 
manganese dioxide is warmed with 10 c.c. of the stannous chloride 
solution and 15 c.c. hydrochloric acid until the oxide is dissolved; 
excess of ferric chloride is now added, and the whole heated again; 
finally the amount of ferrous chloride formed by the residual stannous 
chloride is determined with potassium dichromate. This being done, 
10 c.c. of stannous chloride solution are heated with excess of ferric 
chloride, and the amount of ferrous salt is determined with the di¬ 
chromate. From the difference between this and the former deter¬ 
mination, the manganese can be calculated. An analysis occupies 
15 minutes. The stannous chloride should be tested against the di¬ 
chromate if any length of time elapses between the determinations. 
The method has been tested against Fresenius and Will’s process, 
and has always yielded better results. D. A. L. 

Separation of Vanadic Acid from Metals. By W. Halbeestabt 
(Zeits, Anal. Ghem., 22, 1— 4i). —The hydrochloric solution is evapo¬ 
rated to dryness and the residue extracted with a saturated ammonium 
oxalate solution to which a few drops of acetic acid have been added. 
The solution thus obtained is, while hot, very gradually mixed with 
acetic acid as long as oxalates are precipitated. The filtrate is evapo¬ 
rated, the residue ignited, heated in a current of oxygen, and weighed 
as vanadic pentoxide. 

The method is applicable to the separation of vanadium from barium, 
calcium, zinc, and lead, but not suited to that from cobalt, nickel, 
manganese, magnesium, bismuth, copper, or cadmium. 0. H. 

Test for Arsenic. By W*. A. H. ISTatlor and J. 0. Braithwaite 
(Pharm. J*. Trans. [3], 13, 464—i65 j compare this vol., p. 881).—In 
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this paper, a series of experiments is described, intended to clear 
np the question whether oxalic acid, when boiled with a solu¬ 
tion of sodium arsenate, exercises a reducing action upon it, either 
alone or with sulphuric acid or hydrogen sulphide. To this end, 
1 gram of sodium arsenate and ^ gram oxalic acid or ammonium 
oxalate were dissolved in 50 c.c. of water and boiled for half an hour; 
no reduction was observed. Moreover, a mixture of oxalic acid and 
sodium oxalate solutions may be boiled for some time without the 
evolution of carbonic acid; thus oxalic acid alone exerts no reducing 
action on arseniates. With regard to any reduction which takes place 
when oxalic acid and sulphuretted hydrogen act simultaneously on 
sodium arsenate, the authors found that sulphuretted hydrogen, when 
passed through a solution of oxalic acid, gave rise to a powerful 
reducing agent, probably formic acid, which substance, however, does 
not reduce sodium arsenate to arsenite. The authors conclude that 
oxalic acid cannot be credited even indirectly with the reduction of 
arsenates. D. A. L. 

Examination of Water and Air for Sanitary Purposes, with 
Remarks on Disinfection. By R. Hitchcock (Chem. Netvs, 1883, 
7).—The author points out that although it is not possible to ascertain 
by chemical means whether a water contains contagious disease-germs 
or not, nevertheless chemical analysis is very valuable, for by it the 
source of any impurity may be traced, and the possibility of the water 
becoming a vehicle of disease may be indicated. In the same way with 
air, although the bad gases alone would not produce disease, never¬ 
theless disease-germs would grow and multiply better in gases from 
decomposition of animal matter than in pure air; and, besides, the 
germs will be very readily disseminated by the rising gases. Air 
charged with germs can be filtered through gun-cotton, which can be 
dissolved in ether, when the germs remain behind and can be micro¬ 
scopically examined. The author attaches great importance to this 
point. He considers ordinary aerial disinfection utterly useless; the 
only efficient plan for purifying a sick room is to immediately disin¬ 
fect all refuse, and to have thorough ventilation. D. A. L. 

Ammonia-process for Water Analysis. By C. W. Marsh 
(Ghem, News, 1883, 19-20).—In this paper, a statement made by 
Remsen is confirmed, to the effect that when free ammonia and albu¬ 
minoid ammonia are determined by Wanklyn*s process, the amounts 
of the two added together are found to be much smaller than the total 
ammonia found when the oxidising mixture is added without previous 
boiling. Results obtained from the analysis of 26 samples of various 
waters (well, cistern, canal, distilled, spring, surface) tend thus; the 
analysis for free and albuminoid ammonia being made as Wanklyn 
directs: in one case only did the sum of the free and albuminoid 
ammonia exceed the total ammonia, and this result the author attributes 
to error from the high colour of the solution Hesslerised; in three cases, 
the amounts were identical, due to the fact that no volatile nitrogenous 
substances escaped during the distillation part of the process; in the 
remaining tweniy'-two the sum of the free and albuminoid ammonia 
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was less tlian the total ammonia. These results prove conclusively 
that some volatile substance escapes conversion into ammonia; and 
from a series of ten experiments out of which six support the view, 
the author comes to the conclusion that the volatile substance is a 
condensable nitrogenous organic compound which passes over and is 
condensed along with the “free’’ ammonia distillate. The experi¬ 
ments consist in redistilling the “ free ” ammonia distillate with 
potassium permanganate, so that the free ammonia is obtained plus 
the ammonia produced by the decomposition of the nitrogenous 
organic compound ; for example, in experiments Nos. 2 and 3 :— 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

Sum of free 


Free 

Albumin. 

Sum of 

Total 

and regained 

Sum of 

ammonia. 

ammonia. 

1 and 2. 

ammonia. 

ammonia. 

2 and 5. 

2. Well water 0-05 

OTO 

0T5 

0T6 

0-06 

0-16 

3 . „ „ 0-05 

0-08 

0-13 

0T7 

0-09 

0-17 


The results of all the experiments are tabulated. D. A. L. 

Determination of Nitrites. By E. W. Davy (Pharm, J, Trans. 
[3], 13, 466—468).—The proposed method is based on the reaction 
which takes place between nitrous acid or soluble nitrites and gallic 
acid, of the nature represented by the equation:— 

CtHsOs + 2 HNO 2 = C 6 H 4 O 3 -h CO, + 2NO + 2 H 3 O. 

G-aUic acid. Tanno-tnelanio 

acid. 

This change is always accompanied by a coloration of the solution. 
The colouring matter thus formed is unaffected by dilute sulphuric, 
nitric, and hydrochloric acids, or even by concentrated solutions of 
organic acids, oxalic, acetic, and tartaric; moreover, the coloration is not 
affected by "the presence of saline and earthy salts, or small quantities 
of organic matter or of nitrates. The intensity of the colour produced 
is in direct proportion to the amount of nitrite reacting on the gallic 
acid ; the process can therefore be applied quantitatively in a manner 
similar to the Nessler test. Thus it would only be necessary to com¬ 
pare the colour produced in the liquid under examination with that 
produced with a definite quantity of standardised nitiite solution. 
The standard nitrite recommended has double the strength of that 
described by Erankland for use with Gricss’s test; the gallic acid test 
solution is a concentrated aqueous solution of the acid which, if 
coloured, can he decolorised by treatment with animal charcoal; this 
solution is made strongly acid, so as to prevent the very rapid change 
of colour which gallic acid generally undergoes. The process is well 
adapted for water analysis; its application is very simple: 25 to 50 c.c. 
of the water are boiled with 1 or 2 c.c. of the gallic solution and a 
few drops of sulphuric or hydrochloric acid; the colour produced is 
then compared with the standard in the usual way. If iron salts are 
present, they should first he removed by ammonia and fi Ltration. Tbe 
author has been able to detect 1 part of nitrous acid in 20,000,000 
parts of water. Compared with Griess’s method this process does not 
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give so deep a colour when there are large quantities of nitrites 
present, but with smaller quantities it is equally efficient, and, from an 
economical point o£ view, has a decided advantage. D. A. L, 

Preparation of Alkaline Potassium Permanganate Solution 
for Water Analysis, By J. Stapleton (OJiem. News^ 46, 284).—The 
great difficulty has been to prepare alkaline potassium permanganate 
solution free from ammonia; the author considers that most likely the 
potash is the cause of this difficulty. The process now recommended 
by him consists in (1) the purification of the potash by a sort of 
^‘Clarke’s process,” and (2) the distillation by steaming of the mixed 
solutions of alkali and permanganate. It has been used for two years 
and has proved satisfactory. It is thus worked: the potash is dis¬ 
solved in a hard water containing dissolved calcium carbonate, and 
the precipitate of calcium carbonate is allowed to subside 24 hours or 
so, carrying down with it a large proportion of the nitrogenous organic 
matter. The clear potash-solution is now mixed with the solution 
of potassium permanganate; the mixed solution is warmed by a 
Bunsen, and is subjected to a current of steam from water free from 
ammonia ; the vapours are condensed; and the steaming is continued 
until the distillate, when Nesslerised, shows only 0*005 mgrm. per litre 
of ammonia; this occupies about one hour, and the solution is practi¬ 
cally free from ammonia. It is advisable to have the neck of the retort 
inclined slightly upwards, to fill it only to one-third, to put in some 
small pieces of pumice, and to support it on wire-gauze on a tripod in 
such a manner as to be able to syphon ofi the liquid. D. A. L. 

Preparation of a Volumetric Solution for Determining the 
Hardness of Water. By C. E. 0. Tiohbornb {Ghem. News, 46, 
235).—Since the time of its introduction, Clarke’s process for deter¬ 
mining the hardness of water has undergone, with the exception of 
some minor changes, no improvement. As the preparation and stan¬ 
dardising of the soap-solution is troublesome, the author thought the 
usual method might be improved. It was thought that by taking a 
definite fatty acid (^oleic) and neutralising with standard soda, a trust¬ 
worthy soap-solution could be obtained in which the sodium would 
represent its equivalent of the calcium constituting the hardness. 
When soda is added to oleic acid, it gives a neutral reaction with 
phenol-phthalein as indicator, when the quantity required for the 
formula M'CisHasOa has been added, assumii^ the sp. gr. of oleic acid 
as 0*915; if another equivalent of soda be now added, the aqueous 
solution of the sodium oleate becomes a solid jelly, and, if the action 
of the soda be pushed further, additional compounds are formed. 
The mono- and di-sodium oleates are permanent compounds, and, as 
the fatty acid is the measure of hardness, either can be used for the 
determination. 

Method of preparation:—5 c.c. oleic acid are dissolved in 60 c.c. 
alcohol, 2 drops of phenol-phthalein are now added, and a volumetric 
solution of soda is run in until a pink tinge is produced. K gela¬ 
tinous salt is required, another equal quantity of soda is run in. The 
author prefers this salt when it can be easily prepared, which is not 
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always the case. The sodium oleate is made up to the required strength 
bv the addition of equal parts of rectified spirit and water. Each 15*5 c.c. 
of soda used in the first neutralisation equals 820 c.c. of Tolumetrio 
soap solution. Such a solution is in Clarke’s original scale; it is not 
necessary to titrate against a calcium solution, as the soda is quite as 
definite. The author has always found that 5 c.c. of oleic acid (pure 
or commercial) require 15 5 c.c. of soda: 32 c.c. of the solution when 
operating on 100 c.c. water represent 16° hardness per gallon by 
Clarke’s scale. The advantages claimed are that the soap-solution may 
be made in five minutes, requires no titration against a standard water, 
and is more permanent than those made from ordinary soaps. 

D. A. L. 

Estimation of the Fertility of a Soil. By A. Yogel {Bied, 
Oentr.^ 1882, 852).—If a sample of a soil treated with acetic acid 
gives no indication of phosphoric acid after having been in contact 
with ammonium molybdate for 24 hours, the percentage of phosphates 
is abnormally low. 

Organic matter may be roughly estimated by boiling 10 grams of 
the soil with water, and adding to the solution potassium perman¬ 
ganate until a permanent coloration is produced. E. W. P, 

Determination of the Flashing Point of Petroleum. By J. 
T. Stoddard (GJiem. News, 1882, 297).—The author suggests a modi¬ 
fied form of Liebermann’s flashing point apparatus. It consists of a 
cylinder 2 to 3 cm. in diameter, and 10 to 12 cm. long, closed at the 
bottom by means of a cork through which just passes a small tube 
drawn out to a jet. This tube is bent round and up along the outside 
of the cylinder, and is connected with a supply of compressed air by 
means of india-rubber tubing, which is furnished with a screw clip for 
regulating purposes. To use the apparatus the cylinder is filled to 
about one-third with oil; it is then plunged into a water-bath up to 
the level of the oil, and can be secured in this position by means of a 
clamp. Air is admitted through the tube at a rate sufficient to keep 
about 0*5 cm. ot foam on the surface. A small flame or match is 
used to test for the flashing point. D. A. L. 

Estimation of Coke and Volatile Products in Coal. By 
E. Galloway (Ghem. Oentr,, 1882, 767).—^Ahout 500 grains of the 
powdered coal are weighed in a tared porcelain crucible, which is then 
placed in a larger clay crucible, the bottom of which is covered with 
powdered wood-charcoal, the space round and above the smaller 
crucible is filled up with lumps of wood-charcoal, and after the cover 
is on, the whole is heated at a bright red heat in a furnace. This 
done, it is allowed to cool, and the porcelain crucible is weighed. 
The total weight, less weight of crucible, is coke, whilst the loss repre- 
sents the volatile products. Previous methods have always given the 
amount of coke too low, because part is generally burnt away by the 
air. The charcoal in this process prevents access of air, and also keeps 
the smaller crucible in the proper position. D. A. L. 
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Estimation of Alcoholic Liquors. By J. Nessler and M. 
Barth (Zeits. Anal, Ghem,, 22, 33—43).—A considerable number of 
various brandies (cbeiTy, p] am, &c.) have been examined by tbe authors, 
and tested specially for copper and hydrocyanic acid. The metal was 
found in varying amounts, up to 18 mgrm. per litre, in most, and the 
hydrocyanic acid in the whole of the samples in quantities from 
3 to 17 mgrms. per litre. 0. H. 

Eelation between the Glycerol and Alcohol in Wine. By 
E. Borgmarn (Zeits. Anal. Gheyn., 22, 58—60).—Erom a number of 
experiments, tbe author concludes that the proportion of glycerol to 
alcohol is never less in pure wines than 7’8 : 100. 0. H. 

Analyses of Pure Wines. By R. Freseots and B. Borgmann 
{Zeits, Anal, Ghem,, 22, 46—58).— The results may be tabulated as 
follows:— 


100 c.c. contain Gram^, 



Red 

Main 

wines. 

White 

Mam. 

Hocks. 

White 

French. 

Red 

French. 

Moselle. 


r Maximum. 

9*51 

10-15 

10 *39 

9*84 

9*32 

8*72 

Alcohol... - 

< Minimum. 

9*49 

8*90 

6*42 

9-03 

7*99 

7-04 


[Average... 

9*50 

9*62 

8-77 

9*44 

8*56 

8*08 


r Maximum. 

3*30 

2-78 

3*00 

2*62 

2*67 

2*44 

Extractives 

Minimum. 

2-70 

2-16 

1*86 

2*47 

2-17 

1*92 


[ Average.., 

3*00 

2*43 

2-32 

2*54 

2*44 

2*11 


' Afaximum. 

0*35 

0*20 

0*30 

0*28 

0-27 

0*20 

Mmerai J 

Minimum. 

0-29 

0-17 

0-16 

0*24 

0*21 

0*15 

matter 

, Average... 

0*32 

0*19 

0*22 

0*26 

0*25 

0*18 


’ Maximum. 

0*62 

0*80 

1*01 1 

0*71 

0*58 

0*95 

Acidity... 

Minimum . 

0*54 

0*54 

0*48 ! 

0*54 

0*48 

0*64 


, Average... 

0*58 

0*69 

0*66 

0*62 

0*64 

0*70 


'' Maximum. 

1*23 

1*34 

1*28 

1*00 

0*99 

0*85 

Glycerol.. - 

Minimum. 

1*16 

0*86 

0*64 

0*88 

0*75 

0*66 


^ Average.. - 

1 19 

1*10 

0*92 

0*94 

0*86 

0*78 


'Maximum. 

0 082 

0*069 

0*050 

0*019 

0*027 

0*018 

iSuipuiinc ^ 
acid 

Minimum. 

0*070 

0*027 

0*045 

0*015 

0*006 

0*006 


_ Average. 

0*076 

0*044 

0*047 

0*017 

0*013 

0*012 


' Maximum. 

0*065 

0*051 

0*048 

0*046 

0*037 

0*056 

Jr no spin one 
acid 

Minimum. 

0*065 

0*033 

0*026 

0 023 

0*023 

0*039 

^Average... 

0*065 

0*039 

0*040 

0*034 

0*027 

0*047 


The mutual relations of the different constituents are on the 
average as follows:— 


Alcohol: glycerol = 100 :10*5 

Extract: acidity =:= 1000 : 16*6 

Acidity ; mineral matters = 10 : 3*4 

Mineral matters : extractives == 1 : 1T2 

Phosphoric acid : mineral matters = 1: 6*8. 


0. H. 
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Estimation of Sugar by Alkaline Copper Solutions. Bj 

P. Degener and P, Allihn {Bied, Gentr., 1882, 845-—84)7).—Because 
of the uncertainty -which exists in the usual process for the estimation 
of sugar, Degener proposes a solution consisting of 80'2 grams copper 
tartrate, 400 c c, solution sodium hydroxide made up to 500 c.c. with 
water; 12*5 c.c., 25 c.c., or 50 c.c. of this are then mixed with a solu¬ 
tion of Eochelle salt, and boiled with the sugar solution for half an 
hour. The author states that only 6 mols. cuprous oxide will he 
formed for every molecule of grape-sugar, whether the copper be in 
excess or not. Allihn, on the contrary, finds that the quantity reduced 
varies, so that there is no advantage gained by the use of this method. 

E. W. P. 

Pyrolein. ByJ. Arbos (Pharm^J. Trans. [3], 13,624—626).—^When 
certain fixed oils are distilled with glycerol, both substances undergo de¬ 
composition, the distillate being in two layers, the lower one consisting 
of acrolein, whilst the upper is generally an oily, limpid, acid liquid, 
insoluble in water, greasy to the touch; this contains what the author 
calls pyroletn. It is completely soluble in a small quantity of alcohol, 
but OIL adding more alcohol an oil separates out, which is soluble in 
ether and in excess of pyrolein. The alcoholic solution forms an 
emulsion with lead acetate, and a precipitate with copper sulphate. 
Results obtained by distilling separate mixtures containing (1) 
2 parts of glycerol and 1 of olive oil; (2) 20 parts glycerol, y parts 
olive oil, and 1 of oil of sesame; (3) 20 glycerol, 10 olive oil, and 1 of 
cotton-seed oil, along with observations, are tabulated below:— 
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The anther is of opinion that these reactions -will be nsefnl in the 
examination of fixed oils. D. A. L. 

Milk Analysis. By B. Pfeitfbb {Zeits. Anal. CTiem., 22, 14—20). 
—The author’s remarks as to the estimation of casein and albumin 
contain nothing new. He points out, as Hoppe-Seyler and others 
have done long ago, that milk contains a considerable amount of 
nitrogenous matter apart from the casein and albumin, this albu¬ 
minous matter being precipitable by tannin. In human milk it 
varies between O’3 and 0*5 per cent., in cow’s milk it is about 0*7 per 
cent. 0. H. 

Adulteration of Butter. By E. Schmitt (Ann. Agron., 8, 544— 
555).—The conflicting evidence of analysts in a case of suspected 
butter adulteration led the author to examine the different published 
processes for the analysis of butter. 

The density of butter is, according to the author, too variable and 
too difficult to determine exactly either by sp. gr. flask or by the 
margarimeter^ so as to allow of definite conclusions being drawn. It is 
moreover easy to imitate exactly the density of genuine butter. The 
same remarks apply to the fusing and solidifying points, which vary 
according to the method adopted to determine them, and with the 
quantity of water contained in the butter.* 

The microscopical examination proposed by Juillard yielded results 
which were untrustworthy, and discordant from those of the chemical 
examination. 

The proximate analysis (water, fat, casein, ash) does not distinguish 
between pure butter and mixtures of butter with oleomargarin. 
Husson’s process (Jour. Cliim. Phann., 1878, 100), depending on the 
relative solubilities of the natural fats in glycerol, alcohol, and ether 
under special conditions, was also tried. This gave, for a butter 
subsequencly proved to be genuine, margarin 36, oloin 46, butyrin and 
caprin 3, = 85; these figures are at variance with the composition of 
genuine butter. Lechartier’s process (Ann. Agron., 1, 45G), based 
on saponification with alcoholic potash, distillation of tho soap 
W'ith tartaric acid, and estimation of tho distilled volatile acids by 
titration or conversion into barium salts, did not give concordant 
results. Tho same sample of butter gave 83*84, 82*25, 89*70, and 
85*54 per cent, of fixed insoluble fatty acids. 

Hehner and Angell’s process was the only one found to give correct 
and concordant results; three independent determinations by different 
operators giving 88*25, 88*00, and 88*13 per cent, of fixed fatty acids 
in the same butter-fat. The author recommends the determination of 
the melting point of the fixed fatty acids separated by this process; for 
genuine butter-fat this should be 36—38°. Some analyses made in 
this way are subjoined:— 

* j^oie ly Alstractor .—Some of the uncertaiuty which tho author complains of in 
his determinations of density and fusing point, appears to be due to the fact that ho 
operated on crude butter, and not upon butter*fat, as is customary in Eiiulaud.—' 
J. M. H. M. 
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M.p. 

butter. 

Per cent, 
fixed 

fatty acids. 

M. p. 

fixed 

fatty acids. 

1. Butter seized by Public Prosecutor (genume) 

3S -5° 

88-25 

39 *5° 

2. Flemish butter (warmbruchig)... 

37*5 

88*80 

39*5 

3. Best LiUe butter. 

36 -0 

88*89 

39 *0 

4. Butter (Saint Amand)... 

36-0 

88*72 

40*2 

6. Oleomargarin. 

37-0 

94 *0 

41 *0 

6. “ Butch hutter ” (2 fr. 60 per kilo.) . 

37-0 

94 -32 

41 6 

7. Lard..... 

31-5 

95*17 

42*5 

8. Butter 76 per cent., lard 25 per cent. 

37-0 

90 *25 

40*5 

9. Maize ofl. (sp. gr. 0‘919). 


94*67 

26*0 


Tie standard proportion of fixed acids contained in genuine bntter- 
fat bas been yariously fixed by different chemists. Hehnor and 
Angell give 87'5 per cent., Pierre Apery 88—89'5 (for Siberian butter), 
Bischoff 88—88'36; Pleischmann and Vieth from analyses of 185 
German butters give 89'73 as maximum, Russian chemists adopt 
90-00 as maximum, Ralli 85-5, and Girard 87-96. J. M. H. M. 


Estimation of Salicylic Acid in Milk and Butter. By A. 
RfeOOT (Bull Soe. Ghim. [2], 38, 547—548).—20 c.o. of milk are 
taken, t-wo or three drops of sulph-firic acid added, and the whole 
agitated so as to break the coagulum and produce a nearly homo¬ 
geneous mass, which is then agitated with 20 c.o. of ether and loft at 
rest for a time; 10 c.c. of the ethereal solution are then decanted and 
evaporated in an ordinary test-tube, marked to indicate a volume of 
10 o.c. The residual butter is then boiled with 10 c.c. of alcohol and 
left to cool. A solution is thus obtained equal in volume to the milk, 
and containing all the salicylic add originally in it. 5 c.c. are filtered 
off into a graduated tube of 15 m m . diameter, and two or thi-co drops 
of a 1 per cent, solution of ferric chloride added; the intensity of tho 
colonr is then compared with that given by a pure milk to which 0-1 
to 0-2 gram of sodium salicylate per litre has been added. 

Butter is examined in a similar manner, 10 grams being taken and 
boiled -with 50 c.c. of alcohol, and the liquid tested colorimctrically 

B. H. R. 


Genesis of Ptomaines. By P. Coppola (Gazxetta, 12, 611—520). 
--These bases were originally regarded by Selmi (Bendicmti MV 
Accad. d% Bologna, 1874), and afterwards by Schwanert (Ber., 1874 
1332), as exclusively products of cadaveric putrefaction. 
ever, ^rwards modified his opinion so far as to admit that, in cases 
of senous pathological alterations, they might be produced in the 
animal organism during life, a conclusion fully confirmed by Snica 
(Abstr., 1881, 294). Finally the question was further modffied^ by 
the experiments of Patemb and Spica (Abstr., 1882, 741) on blood 
and on ^-albumin, and by those of Gautier on normal urine, all of 
which showed that reactions similar to those above alluded to may 
be exhibited by perfectly healthy animal fluids. ^ 
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To throw further light on this question, the author has made a 
series of experiments on the physiological action of bases extracted 
from the blood of a healthy dog; and his conclusions are that alka¬ 
loids extracted from healthy animal fluids, carefully protected from 
putrefactive alteration, may exhibit strong toxic properties, and that 
consequently whatever idea may be formed of the nature of the putre¬ 
factive process, the albuminoids must be capable of undergoing certain 
transformations, which may give rise to the formation of poisonous 
alkaloids. This being the case, it becomes a question whether among 
these transformations should be included those which albuminoidal 
substances undoubtedly undergo in the extraction of alkaloids by 
Bragendorfl’s process; for if this be the case, it might be alleged that 
the ptomaines are merely products of the decomposition of the albu¬ 
minoids, brought about either by chemical reagents or by putrefac¬ 
tion, either during life or after death; and until some process of 
extraction shall have been devised, incapable in itself of giving rise 
to the production of such alkaloids, no satisfactory proof can be given 
of their presence in the normal animal organism. H. W. 

New Method of Detecting Dyes in Yams or Tissues. By 
J. tToFPRE (Gliem. Nms, 46, 211, 250, and 260).—The reagents which 
serve to distinguish the various dyes are nitric acid, potassium 
hydroxide, hydrochloric acid, ammonia, ferric sulphate, and stan¬ 
nous chloride. Full details of the effects produced by these reagents 
on a very large number of dyes are given, but for these reference 
must be made to the arfcicle itself. E. W. P. 


Technical Chemistry. 


Flameless Combustion. By T. Fletcueb (Dingl polyt J., 246, 
293—295).—In experimenting with gas and air burners, the author 
found that the smaller the flame produced, the greater the heating 
effect which could be obtained from the consumption of a given 
quantity of gas. This result led him to reduce the flame as much as 
possible, and ultimately it was proved that under the most favourable 
conditions the flame would disappear entirely. If, for instance, a ball 
of iron wire be heated in the flame of a gas blowpipe, and the supply 
of air be gradually increased, the jet of flame will become shorter and 
the temperature will gradually rise. Then if after the ball has become 
heated, the gas tnbe be pinched for an instant so as to extinguish the 
flame, it will be found that there is a sudden increase of heat, and that 
the iron will be melted, A similar increase of heat during the flame¬ 
less combustion is shown if a lump of fireclay be substituted for the 
iron wire, and petroleum vapour may be used in the place of coal-gas. 
The author’s experiments are still in their infancy; it is hoped, how¬ 
ever, that they will be the means of effectually utilising much of the 
heat at present wasted. D. B. 
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Removal of Fixed Glass Stoppers, {Ghem. News, 46, 286.) 
To remove these, tap and then unscrew with a wooden wrench, 
made of a piece of wood about 3*5 inches long and 1 inch in breadth 
and depth, with a piece morticed out large enough to admit the flat 
part of the stopper. If this and all ordinary means fail, soak the 
neck of the bottle and stopper in water. 1). A. L. 

Explosion of a Zinc Gasometer containing Oxygen. By 
Jj, Pfaundleb (Ann, FTiys, Ohim, [2], 17, 176).—On testing with a 
spill a sample of oxygen gas which had been kept for six months in a 
zinc gasometer, a violent explosion took place. As the introduction of 
hydrogen or coal-gas was precluded by the column of water within the 
gasometer, the author considers that this water gradually absorbed the 
acid vapours of the laboratory, which thus acted upon the zinc, and 
liberated hydrogen. This view was confirmed by the observed corro¬ 
sion of the zinc. In order to prevent this, the author suqrgests that 
the surface of the zinc should be preserved by a coating of varnish. 

V. H. V. 

Recent Progress in the Soda Industry. By G. Lunge (Dwgl 
fohjt, J., 246, 334—343, 383—390, 416—423, and 520—532).—In 
the introduction to this extensive paper, the author mentions that 
although most of the subjects have already been published elsewhere, 
the information is in many cases so imperfect, that it was thought de- 
sii'able to discuss this important question more minutely. In the first 
place attention is called to the want of uniformity in specific gravity 
tables, a question which aflects, not only the soda industry, but almost 
all other branches of technical chemistry. Mossel has compiled a 
table showing the wide differences in the specific gravity of sulphuric 
acid and ammonia obtained by various investigators. Squiro calls 
attention to the fact that the tables published in books are drawn up 
for pure substances, and are therefore often useless for commercial 
products. The author cannot agree with Messel, who states ihal the 
di-fferences can hai*dly arise from impurities in sulphuric acid made 
from sulphur. 

Referring to gas generators, the author quotes as a novelty, Wilson's 
gas producer, used in England for steel furnaces, copper-sineltiiig 
furnaces, gla‘?s and porcelain furnaces, and applied to Mactear's 
decomposing furnace. 

As to the progress made in the manufacture of sulphuric acid from 
pyrites, it is mentioned that the so-called shelf-burners, which arc 
generally used in Germany, are now coming into extensive use in 
England. The process of Benker and Lasne, based upon the intro¬ 
duction of sulphurous anhydride and steam into the chamber exit 
g^es before they reach the Gay-Lussac tower, does not appear to have 
given satisfactory results. The use of potassium nitrate in the form 
of an aqueous solution has also been abandoned. 

Lovett, in a paper on the testing of noxious vapours, describes a 
number of absorption-apparatus and several forms of aspirator (/. 
8oc, OJiem. Ind'ustry, 1882, 209). 

Referring to Hurter’s dynamic theory of the manufacture of sul- 
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pRaric acid, the author points out that it imist be considered a most 
valuable research in pure chemistry. Hnrfcer attempts to show, 
according to mathematical principles, the connection which exists 
between the dimensions of the chambers, the composition of the 
gases, the intensity of the reaction, and the consequent temperature 
in the chambers, as depending on the method of combining single 
chambers into sets. He thinks he has been successful in finding a 
law applicable to more complicated reactions, which he expresses in 
the following words:—The rate of chemical change depends on and 
is proportional to the facility with which groups of molecules favour¬ 
able to the particular change can form in the system in which the 
change occurs.’’ Hurter does not give the deduction itself, but merely 
a difierential equation based thereon, into which he introduces the 
amount of sulphurous anhydride, oxygen, water, and nitrogen com¬ 
pounds, in order to find the dynamic equation representing the rate 
of the formation of sulphuric acid in the chambers. He obtains the 
following results:— 

1. As the chamber space is increased in arithmetic progression, the 
amount of sulphurous anhydride not converted into sulphuric anhy¬ 
dride decreases in geometric progression. 

2. The chamber space for a given fixed loss of sulphur is propor¬ 
tional directly to the velocity of the gas, or, whafc is the same thing, 
to the amount of sulphur burnt. 

3. The chamber space is inversely proportional to the nitrogen 
compounds and aqueous vapour present. 

Hurter’s conclusions as to temperature show that the excess of tem¬ 
perature of the chambers over the surroundings for successive cham¬ 
bers decreases in geometric progi’ession, and that the temperature of 
the leading chamber depends on the number of chambers which are 
connected into one system. 

In discussing the manufacture of sodium sulphate, Luuge mentions 
that the substitution of machine power for manual labour is becoming 
more and more of an accomplished fact. In England the processes 
of Jones and Mactear arc competing with each other. Since the con¬ 
struction of the furnace devised by Jones and Walsh has been altered, 
this furnace is said to work satisfactorily, although it is less generally 
employed than Mactear’s salt cake furnace. In general construction 
this furnace is very similar to Mactear’s carbouator, there being, how¬ 
ever, no central opening, but a central division or pot, into which the 
salt and acid are’ continually fed. This pot serves as a mixing vessel, 
irom which the thin pasty mass flows over into the first division ot 
the bed, where the first stage of the process is completed. It then 
passes successively through the other division until it reaches the 
outer circumference of the fuiuace, where it passes into the delivery 
trough which runs all round the furnace, and is luted to prevent 
escape of gas. The materials are mixed by means of an agitator 
placed between the two fines, through which the acid vapours mixed 
with the products of combustion pass away to the condensers. The 
heating ot the furnace may be carried out as most convenient, care 
being taken to obtain thorough combustion, so as to prevent soot being 
passed on into the condeiiserb. The groat advantage of this continuous 
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system of decomposing salt is to be found in connection with the con¬ 
densation of the hydrochloric acid. The salt-cake as it is withdrawn 
is almost entirely free from smell or acid vapour; there is no difficulty 
in making sulphate of 97 per cent, frona common white salt. The 
advantages may be summarised as follows:—Reduced cost of labour 
and fuel, and economy of sulphuric acid. Complete condensation 
without wash-towers, no weak acid being produced. Hydrochloric 
acid formed of greater strength than by an open furnace, and equal 
to the best form of close furnace. Complete removal of nuisance 
caused by escapes of acid vapours during the working or discharging. 
Small amount of wear and tear, and low cost for repairs. Better 
quality of salt cake, rendering it specially suitable for glass-making 
purposes. Ability to use rock sab alone. Less outlay for plant to 
decompose a given amount of salt and condense all the acid. Re¬ 
ferring to the decomposition of salt in hand-furnaces, Deacon’s fur¬ 
nace has been introduced into most works using muffle furnaces. 

According to Weldon, the preparation of anhydrous sodium sulphate 
from crystallised Glauber salt by Pechiney’s process, is effected on a 
large scale in the following manner:—At the salt-work of Giraud, 
the mother-liquor left after the salt has crystallised from the salt 
water when subjected to cooling, deposits large quantities of sodium 
sulphate, associated with 10 atoms of water. Pechinoy adds to 
Glauber salt a certain proportion of “ sels mixtes,” ^.e., a mixture of 
sodium chloride and magnesium sulphate, which is deposited during 
the concentration of the mother-liquor to 35° B. by sun heat. The 
mixture is then introduced into iron cylinders, and heated to 70—80°. 
When a temperature of 35° has been attained, the contents of the 
cylinders are found to have become a mixture of anhydrous sodium 
sulphate with a saturated solution of “ sel mixte,” the latter having 
dissolved in what was the water of hydration of the sodium sulphate. 
The whole is then machined at a temperature not under 35° (hence 
Pechiney’s object in heating to 70—8U°), when the full quantity of 
anhydrous sulphate corresponding to the hydrated sulphate treated is 
obtained. The whole process is performed in a very short time, and 
its only cost is for a small amount of labour and steam. The solution 
filtered from it is employed for the production of more hydrated sul¬ 
phate. 

Parnell has made a series of trials on the action of potassium nitrate 
in the manufacture of caustic soda, the results of which confirm the 
conclusion previously arrived at, namely, that the ammonia evolved 
from the boiling Kquors in the Leblanc process is due to cyanide, and 
does not arise from the decomposition of the nitrate. 

Referring to the improvements in the manufacture of chlorine, 
Lunge mentions Strype’s process of purifying hydrochloric acid from 
sulphuric acid by means of calcium chloride. This method, which is 
worked successfully at Wicklow, consists in adding to the hydi*ochloric 
add in the cold abont 20 per cent, of its volume of the solution of 
calcium chloride, obtained as a bye-product iu the Weldou process. 
Thus almost the whole of the sulphuric acid originally present in the 
hydrochloric acid is precipitated, and may be separated by filtration. 

In the manufacture of potassium chlorate, as at present ordinarily 
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conducted, there is a loss of'from 15—25 per cent, of the total chlorate 
produced. According to Pechiney’s improved method, this loss is 
reduced to below 5 per cent. The improvement in question was de¬ 
vised for the purpose of reducing the cost of preparing sodium chlo¬ 
rate, now extensively used in the printing of aniline-black. Pechiney, 
in investigating the solubility of a mixed solution of sodium chlorate 
and chloride, found that, not only does the solubility of sodium chlorate 
increase with the temperature, but it increases to such an extent that 
mere concentration by evaporation of a mixture of these salts will cause 
practically the whole of the sodium chloride to fall down, leaving 
sodium chlorate alone in solution. The disadvantages of this process 
are: the large amount of sodium sulphate required by the reaction 
CaCl^Oe -f 5*5CaCla + 6 * 5 Ka^S 04 = 2^010^ -f 2Na01 + 6 * 5 CaS 04 ; 
the unavoidable loss of sodium chlorate; its separation from the large 
amount of calcium sulphate; and the expense of evaporating the wash 
waters. The presence of so large a proportion of sodium chloride 
was a further cause of loss of chlorate. Pechiney surmounted these 
difficulties by removing the 5*5 molecules CaOU, which are unavoidably 
formed in the preparation of 1 molecule CaChOe, and thereby reducing 
the quantity of calcium sulphate and sodium chloride considerably. 
The method consists in evaporating the crude chlorate liquor until its 
density is 48° B. The liquor is then cooled to 12°. Of its 5*5 mols. 
of calcium chloiide, 4*3 mols. are thus caused to crystallise out as 
Ca0l2,2H2O. The concentrated solution must be cooled to at least 
12°, or this proportion would not be separated; it must not, however, 
be cooled below 10°, or calcium chlorate would be deposited as well. 
The crystals obtained between these limits of temperature are free 
from cdcium chlorate, and are of a nature permitting them to be sepa¬ 
rated completely from their mother-liquor by means of the hydro- 
extractor. The mother-liquor consists of 1 mol. CaClaOe, and 1*2 moL 
OaCls. It is diluted with its own volume of water, treated with three 
times 1*2 mol. lime, and heated to 80°, to determine the formation of 
calcium oxychloride. It is then cooled and filtered. The filtrate con- 
sists of a solution of 1 mol. calcium chlorate and only 0*3 mol. calcium 
chloride, and thus contains one-eighteenth of the propoHion of calcium 
, chloride originally present, so that the above-mentioned loss is con¬ 
siderably reduced. 

In conclusion, the author discusses the recovery of sulphur from 
soda-waste. At Salindres, Pechiuey simply injects air into the liquor 
by the aid of a Korting’s in^otor, and then when oxidation has just 
reached the point at which treatment of the product by an acid would 
not cause evolution either of sulphuretted hydrogen or of sulphurous 
anhydride, he decomposes the product by hydrochloric acid. During 
the operation of oxidising the liquor, there occurs a considerable preci¬ 
pitation of lime, in a peculiarly dense state, and readily separable. 
Owing to this separation, the quantity of hydrochloric acid is appre¬ 
ciably reduced. Kiugzett recommends to dry the soda-waste in the 
air, then grind it, and finally melt it with coal-tar pitch, for the pur¬ 
pose of asphalt-making. After referring to Mond’s sulphur recovery, 
Lunge describes and discusses at length the process invented by 
Schafeer and Holbig, as recently reviewed by Weldon Sog, Chem. 
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Indmtry, 1882, 45), and Chance (/. Soc. Arts, 1882, 727; and J. 8oc. 
GJieni. Industry^ 1882, 264). D. B. 

Improvements in tke Preparation of Alkalis. (Dingl j^olyt 
246, 279—285.) 

Analytical Methods. —In dissolving iron pyrites or similar sulphur 
ores, Lunge uses nitric acid of a density not exceeding 1'42, and to 
avoid the separation of sulphur and facilitate the oxidation, ^ vol. of 
hydrochloric acid is added to the mixture. The same investigator 
recommends the use of phenacetolin instead of the barium chloride 
method for determining carbonated in the presence of caustic alkalis. 
The barium chloride method was found to give satisfactory results 
when the quantity of carbonic anhydride present was small; in the case 
of caustic liquors, however, inaccurate results were obtained; phena¬ 
cetolin is preferable, although there is a cei*tain amount of doubt in 
determining the end reaction. With crude soda-liquors containing 
much sodium carbonate, and only a small amount of caustic soda, the 
barium method is almost useless. When phenacetolin is used, the 
titration should be continued until a red colour is produced, which 
indicates the complete saturation of the sodium hydroxide. Sodium 
sulphide does not interfere with the reaction, so that solutions con¬ 
taining it can be titrated direct for alkalinity; ammonia, however, 
behaves difierently, giving a red colour immediately after its addition. 
For titrating the oxidisable sulphur compounds in crude soda-liquors 
with iodine. Lunge recommends to dilute 5 c.c. to 200 c.c., then add 
starch solution, acidify with acetic acid, and titrate as rapidly as 
possible with iodine solution. In titrating alkaline ferrooyanides with 
copper sulphate according to Hurter’s method (ibid., 243, 489), 
depending on the oxidation with calcium hydrochloritc, it is bettor to 
add a concentrated solution of calcium hypochlorite or bromine-water 
from a burette, until the mixture ceases to give a blue colour with 
iron chloride. A second portion is then treated with the same quan¬ 
tity and titrated with copper sulphate, until a distinct pink coloration 
is produced, with a dilute solution of ferrous sulphate. In calculating 
the results according to Schaeppi’s formula, only 84*1 per cent, of the 
quantity actually present is obtained, due to the fact that Scheoppi, 
instead of basing his calculation on the molecular weight of cupric 
oxide (79), assumed the atomic weight of copper (63). 

Combined Frocess of Leblanc and Ammcm%a-8oda Manufacture ,— 
According to Schaffner and Helbig, the soda residues obtained in the 
Leblanc process are treated with magnesium chloride. The magnesium 
hydroxide formed and that precipitated by the addition of slaked lime 
or dolomite to the magnesium chloride are used to evolve ammonia 
from the ammonium chloride liquors of the ammonia-soda manufacture, 
magnesium chloride being again formed. According to Solvay the 
bicarbonate obtained in the ammonia-soda process always contains 
water, and on beating becomes pasty, forming troublesome deposits in 
the apparatus used. This difficulty is overcome by adding a certain 
quantity of calcined soda to the bicarbonate. It is further recom¬ 
mended to utilise the natural basic phosphates in the manufacture of 
soda and potash by the ammonia process. The crude phosphates are 
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ground, waslied with water, in order to remove the calcium carbonate, 
burnt, and used for the recoverj of ammonia from the ammonium 
chloride. 

Korndorff has patented a process for recovering potassium chloride 
by means of calcium chloride or solutions containing it, in dissolving 
camallite raw salts, instead of using water, or solutions of magnesium 
chloride containing potash. Thus the magnesium sulphate is pre¬ 
vented from being dissolved, the result being that the solution on 
crystallisation yields a purer potassium chloride. 

According to Meyer, potassium sulphate is prepared from schoenite 
in the following manner:—The separation of both salts is effected by 
boiling a hot saturated aqueous solution of schoenite with an excess of 
schoenite salt, potassium sulphate being separated, whilst a corre¬ 
sponding quantity of magnesium sulphate is dissolved. On evapora¬ 
tion, cryst^s of schoenite are obtained, and subsequently crystals of 
magnesium sulphate, which are separated from the mother-liquor at 
25—30®. If allowed to cool below this temperature, the potassium 
sulphate contains schoenite. 

Gruneberg extracts schoenite from kainite by means of a saturated 
solution of sodium chloride. The latter dissolves at 80—100°, nearly 
one-half its weight of schoenite from kainite. From this solution 
schoenite crystallises almost completely on cooling. The mother-liquor, 
if not too rich in magnesium chloride, may be used for a further extrac¬ 
tion. It suf&oes to lixiviate the mass three times, or the process may 
be made to work continuously. The greater portion of the magnosium 
chloride is contained in the first extract, and is used either in the 
manufacture of potassium chloride or recovered on evaporation. 

Wittgen and Cuno have patented a process for preparing potassium 
carbonate from potassium chloride by forming carbonate of zinc and 
potassium, and decomposing it with water. D. B. 

New Mineral Manure Deposits. By P. Grtgoejbfp (Chem, 
Ceutr,^ 1882, 809).—In many districts in Russia there are extensive 
deposits of the so-called Ancolla-Schicht. The author has examined 
the green sandstone and the sand of this deposit from four places in 
the Rjazansehen Guhernie. The sandstone contains (besides a small 
quantity of clay) 57*91—62*59 per cent, of a coment consisting of 
calcium phosphate and cai^bonate and brown hsomatite; the sand 
contains 18*03—27'04 per cent, of the cement. The sandstone is com¬ 
posed of 47*13—50*41 per cent, calcium phosphate (which forms 
75*49—86*63 per cent, of the cement.), 19*18—24*96 per cent, glaukouite, 
and 5*2—14*5 per cent, quartz. Tlae sand contains 40*12—42*23 per 
cent, glaukonite. These are very valuable manures, especially the 
sandstone, which contains easily decomposible silicates containing 
8 per cent, potash. D. A. L. 

Production of Pozzolana. By L. Dbmarcui and 0. Fodera 
{Dingl. polyt. J., 246 , 540).—In the Journal of Engineering and 
Mining, 34 , 45, the occurrence and production of pozzolana at Romo 
and Naples is described. The following is the composition of pozzo¬ 
lana occurring near San Paolo;— 
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Alkalis 
and volatile 

SiO.> AloOj UgO. Fe203. CaO. H^O. substances. Sand. 

47*66 14-83 3-86 10*33 7*66 7*03 4*13 5*00 = 100*00 

From 13—45 per cent, of lime is added, tLe quantity depending on 
tlie subsequent application of the cement, e.y., for the production of 
hydraulic cement, an addition of 18 per cent, lime is required.^ ^ 

English Cement. {Bingl. ‘polyt J., 246, 539).—The following 
are analyses of samples of cement from the Folkestone (I and II, 
taken in March, 1880, and September, 1881, respectiTely) and Thames, 
(III, taken in 1881) Cement Works:— 

Insoluble, SiOj. AI2O3. Fe^Oj. CaO. MgO, 


1. 1-260 20-990 8-869 4*998 61'350 0*669 

II. 2-566 18-917 8*763 4*412 62 472 0*841 

in. 2*894 21*307 6*593 5*386 6T459 0*449 

SO3. KaO. 

1. 0-886 0*978 — = 100*000 

II. 0-929 1*100 — = 100-000 

m. 1*422 0 437 0*429 = 100*376 

D. B, 


Portland Cement and its Adulteration. By W. Michablis 
(JDlngl. polyt J., 246, 390—391).—The author has made a series of 
experiments as to the effect of additions of trass, Eoman pozzolana, 
blasfc-fumace slag, glass and flint, on the tenacity and durability of 
cement, which show that these substances by no means always pro¬ 
duce a beneficial effect, and that some of them only set very slowly 
with lime, and harden very gradually. How far such addition may be 
made depends on the composition of the cement itself, and on the body 
chosen for admixture with it. 

The practice of German cement manufacturers to adulterate their 
finely powdered Portland cement with foreign and loss valuable sub¬ 
stances, such as blast-furnace slag, trass, chalk, or limestone, and to 
sell this mixture as Portlaud cement, having been carried too far, it 
was resolved, at a meeting of the Society of German Cement Manu¬ 
facturers, to consider the sale of cement adulterated with foreign 
bodies of less value as a fraud on the buyers, unless the nature of the 
mixture be made clearly known on sale and delivery. Additions up 
to 2 per cent, of the weight which are made with the object of im¬ 
parting especial properties to the cement, are not to be regarded as 
adulterations, D. B. 

Process for Bendering Cement and Lime less subject to 
Atmospheric Influences. By E. Puschee (Bingl polyt 246, 
539),—The author recommends that the cement materials should be 
allowed to remain in a cold solution of 1 part ferrous sulphate in 3 parts 
of water for 24 hours, after which they are dried in the air. The com¬ 
pound of iron hydroxide formed renders the cement firmer and 
harder, and less subject to atmospheric influences. D. B. 
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Telluritim in Copper. By T. Egleston (Ghem, JSfews, 47, 51— 
52).—The author has examined a sample of copper which was ‘‘ red- 
short,” and in the process of refining gave o€ dense white fumes, 
which poisoned ” the furnaces, rendering them unfit for refining 
purposes. The cold metal is tough and malleable. The cause of this 
mischief is the presence of tellurium, of which substance the “ matte ” 
contained 0T2 per cent., the “ black copper ” 0*095 per cent., the 
refined copper ” 0‘083 per cent. The copper as it comes from the 
mould has every appearance of being good, but if repeatedly heated 
and left to cool in the air, it becomes covered with tellurium oxide. 
This, the author thinks, is the first time tellurium has been detected in 
commercial copper, and he is surprised that such small quantities 
should make the metal red-short. D. A. L. 


Novelties in the Iron Industry. (Dmgl, •polyt. 246, 433— 
438, 4?4—483, and 508—513).—^At the meeting of the Iron and Steel 
Institute recently held at Vienna, a paper was read by G. J. Snelus “ On 
the Chemical Composition and Testing of Steel Rails.” The author 
refers to the investigations of Smith and Dudley, who conclude that 
soft steel rails, ^.e., rails with low tensile stren^h and consideiable 
extension are the most durable. For such rails, Dudley gives the fol¬ 
lowing composition:—Carbon, 0*300; silicon, 0*040; phosphorus, 
0*100; manganese, 0*350. In spite of the apparently conclusive proofs 
as to the superiority of soft steel rails, the North Eastern Railway 
Company, among others, uses a harder material having the following 
composition:—Carbon not under 0*3 or over 0*45 per cent.; silicon, 
0*06; phosphorus, 0*06 ; sulphur, 0*06. Besides these substances, the 
steel should contain only iron and manganese. The author is of 
opinion that as hard rails break more easily, it is best to use the softer 
kinds. He, however, objects to Dudley’s formula as being difficult to 
work to and very expensive. He considers the production of sound 
castings free from porous and blistered places to be the most important 
point, and mentions that with the use of Dudley’s formula it would 
scarcely be possible to obtain this result. Sound castings can be pro¬ 
duced only by using more carbon, silicon, or manganese. 

Referring to the question as to the presence of phosphorus in steel, 
all evidence shows that it is a most vital one. 

The author recommends the following formula:—Carbon, 0*35; 
silicon, 0*10; phosphorus as low as possible, but not above 0*075; 
manganese, 0*75, 

In conclusion, some remarks are made in connection with the test¬ 
ing of steel rails. 

In a paper read by G. L. Bell on blast-furnace practice with coke 
and with charcoal, the author states that the comparisou of blast¬ 
furnace statistics is a difficult matter, as there ai‘e so many quantities 
variable—ore, flux, fuel, and temperature—that it requires the greatest 
possible caution to enable the effect of any one single change to bo 
really identified. Nevertheless, it is clearly proved that Austrian 
charcoal furnaces ai'e worked with much less fuel per ton of pig iron 
made than coke furnaces in England, Whereas also in Cleveland a 
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blast fnmace produces about 30 tons of grey iron per week per 1,000 
cubic feet ca] 3 acity, and in Luxembourg with similar ore about 50 
tons, and in England with bsematite 50—56 tons; in Vordernberg, the 
charcoal furnaces are driven so as to produce 73 to 93*5 tons white 
iron, and in America even still more heavily. The paper examines 
minutely the probable causes and effects of these different methods of 
working. 

The most notable paper read during the meeting at Vienna was 
that by J. Gjers, on the rolling of steel ingots with their own initial 
heat without the use of fuel, by means of the so-called soaking pits, 
Bessemer in 1856 showed that it was possible to produce malleable 
steel direct from liquid cast iron without the expenditure of any fuel 
except that which already existed in the fluid metal. The author has 
supplemented this work by devising a method which enables him to 
roil such steel into a finished bar with no further expenditure of fuel. 
It is known that the fluid metal poured into the mould contains a 
larger amount of heat than is required for the purpose of rolhng or 
hammering. This heat is composed not only of the high temperature 
of the fluid metal, but also the store of latent heat in the same, which 
is liberated when solidification takes place. All attempts hitherto 
made with a view of utilising this heat of the ingot have proved 
failures. The difficulty depends on the fact that a steel ingot when 
newly stripped is far too hot in the interior for the purpose of rolling, 
and if it be allowed to cool the exterior becomes too cold to enable it 
to be rolled successfully. The author introduced his new mode of 
treating ingots at the Darlington Steel and Iron Company’s works 
in June, 1882. 

It is carried out in the following manner. A number of upright 
pits are built in a mass of brickwork sunk in the ground below the 
level of the floor. These pits are in connection with an ingot crane. 
Each pit is covered with a lid at the floor level, and after having been 
well dried and heated to redness, is ready for operation. 

As soon as the ingots are stripped they are transferred one by one 
and placed separately, by means of the crane, in the previously 
heated soaking pits and covered with the lid to exclude the air. In 
these pits, the ingots are left to stand and soak, ?.c., tho excessive 
heat of the interior becomes uniformly distributed throughout tho 
metallic mass. Comparatively little heat being able to escape, as tho 
ingot is surrounded by red-hot brickwork, the suifface-heat of the 
ingot is greatly increased, and after the lapse of from twenty to thirty 
minntes, the ingot is lifted out of the pit and swung round to the rolls 
by means of the crane. The advantage gained is that the ingot is 
always certain to be at least as hot in the centre as it is on the sur¬ 
face. Every ingot when cast contains a considerably larger store of 
heat than is necessary for the rolling operation; this surplus from 
successive ingots going into the brickwork of the soaking pits tends 
continually to keep the pits at the intense heat of the ingot itself. 

During the soalnng operation, a quantity of gas exudes from the 
ingots and fills the pit, thus entirely excluding the air. This gas 
bemg (^mposed of hydrogen, nitrogen, carbonic oxide, and carbonic 
anhydride, protects the ingots from oxidation. D. B. 
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Tungsten Steel. {Ghem, Gentr., 1882, ?83).—When tungsten is 
mixed with steel during the final stage of preparation, a very charac¬ 
teristic alloy is obtained. Steel with 10 to 12 per cent, tungsten is so 
hard that it cannot be worked at the lathe nor can it be filed; it may, 
however, be forged and polished. Steel with 5 to 6 per cent, is still 
hard, but can be worked. Tungsten steel can be highly magnetised, 
and magnets made from it show extraordinary power. Mu chefs 
patent steel contains tungsten. Tools made from tungsten steel are 
forged into form and then ground, and are extremely hard. Steel is 
improved by the addition of Small quantities of tungsten. 

D. A L 

Composition of Firwood Charcoal. By L. Rinman (Bingh 
polyt. J., 246,472).—One gram of the charcoal contained 0*053 water. 
Composition:— 

0 . COg. CO. CH4. H. HoO. Ash. 

81-5 4*8 4*9 1*8 0*7 5*3 1*0 

About 0*5 per cent, nitrogen and air may be considered as adhering 
to the charcoal. By excluding the water and ash we obtain for 
100 parts of charcoal the following numbers:— 


c. o. n. 

0. 87*0 87*0 -- — 

CO 3 . 5*1 1*4 3*7 — 

CO. 5*3 2-3 3*0 — 

CH 4 . 1*9 1*45 — 0*45 

H. 0*7 — 0*70 


100*0 92*15 6*7 1*15 D. B. 

Examination of Galician Petroleum. By A. ISTawratil 
(JDwgl, pohjf. 246, 328—334, and 423—429).—The author has 
investigated 18 varieties of Galician petroleum, obtained direct 
from the springs. The following are the propertios of tho samples 
analysed:— 

1. Petroleum from Klenczany. Colour light reddish-yellow, with 
green fluorescence, transparent. Sp. gr. at 15® 0*779. 

2. Petroleum from Ropa. Bro*wnish-red with green fi.uoresconOG, 
transparent. Sp. gr. 0*808. 

Sa. Petroleum from Ropa. Transparent, roddish-hrown with green 
fluorescence. Sp. gr. 0*800. 

35. Petroleum from Ropa. The same as 3a. Sp. gr. 0*853. 

4. Petroleum from Wojtowa. !N'on-transparent, groonish-hlaok. 
Sp. gr. 0*820. 

5. Petroleum from Wojtowa. The same as 4. Sp. gr. 0*836. 

6 . Petroleum from Libusza. Greenish-black. Sp. gr. 0*837. 

7. Petroleum from Senkowa. Greenish-black. Sp. gr. 0*837. 

8 . Petroleum from Libusza. Greenish-black. Sp. gr. 0*842. 

9. Petroleum from Starunia. Greenish-black. Sp. gr. 0*845. 

10 . Petroleum from Siary. Blackish-brown, Sp. gr. 0*847. 

11 . Petroleum from Pagorzyn. Brownish-black. Sp. gr. 0*849. 

12. Petroleum from Lipiniki. Greenish-black. Sp. gr. 0*850. 
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13. Petroleum from Siary. Brownish-black. Sp. gr. 0*853. 

14 Petroleum from Mencina. Greenisb-black. Sp. gr. 0*853. 

15. Petroleum from Klenczany. Dark green. Sp. gr. 0*870. 

16. Petroleum from Kryg. Brownish-black. Sp. gr. 0*876. 

17. Petroleum from HarHowa. Brownish-black. Sp. gr. 0*898. 

18. Petroleum from Harklowa. Brownish-black. Sp. gr. 0*902. 

These oils were subjected to fractional distillation, and the results 
are tabulated. The table, which is too long for insertion here, gives 
the sp. gr. of the fractions obtained at 50® to 100®, 100® to 150®, 150® 
to 200^ 200® to 250®, 250® to 300®, 300" to 350°, 350® to 400®, and 
above 400°, with the percentage proportions of gum, coke, and loss. 
The following table, which is a condensation of the first, gives the 
percentages of the products separated, including coke and loss:— 
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taining 4—5 per cent, benzene and toluene, and 0*6 per cent, crude 
anthracene. D. B. 

Carbon Bisulphide. By L. H. FRiEUBcriiG (Ghem. News, 47, 52). 
—The author gives some facts in addition to those already published 
(Ber,, 8,1016). Binitrohenzeiie (m. p. 84°) is formed amongst other 
products when bisulphide of carbon, charged with nitric peroxide, is 
mixed with pure benzene. When this same mixture is exposed to 
direct sunlight, the inside of the glass above the liquid becomes covered 
with small white crystals, which decompose when brought in contact 
with the air, yielding nitric peroxide and benzene. The author sug¬ 
gests that they are possibly nitro-addition products of the character 
of benzene hexchloride, C6H6(]Sr02)4 or 06E[6(N03)6. When carbon 
bisulphide charged with sulphurous anhydride, and the same medium 
charged with nitric peroxide (not free from nitrous acid), are 
brought together in a cool dry beaker, white crystals form in con¬ 
siderable quantities ; these are nothing but lead-chamber crystals of 
the sulphuric acid works. Carbon bisulphide which has been cleansed 
with fuming nitric acid, has sp. gr. 1*266 at 15°, and b. p., at 
760 mm., 47*4°. The author has always detected nitrobenzene as one 
of the products of this treatment of crude bisulphide with nitric acid : 
he therefore considers that benzene is one of the products formed 
during the manufacture. 

The author recommends that, in extracting oils with bisulphide, 
excess of the latter should be avoided, and that a mixture of oils and 
bisulphide should never be run into a still containing oil freed from 
this substance. D. A, L. 

Preservation of Wine by Salicylic Acid. By D. Dentjc:^ 
{Bled, Gentr., 1882, 859).—The addition of 10—40 grams of salicylic 
acid to every hectolitre of wine is not deleterious. E. W. P. 

Amount of Carbonic Acid in Beer. By T. Langer (Bingh 
polyt. 246, 487).—Boer, rich in carbonic acid, is obtained by 
using a wort rich in maltose, and containing a small amount of 
peptones. It is also necessary to work with strong yeast, a propor¬ 
tionate quantity being introduced into the casks: the fermentation 
should not be allowed to go too far, whilst the temperature shoTild 
bo kept as low as possible. The brewer’s task therefore is to pro¬ 
duce, absorb, and preserve, carbonic acid in beer, whilst the publican’s 
business is to handle the beer with the utmost care, to avoid all 
possible loss of gas. D. B. 

The Ferment of Chica Beer. By Griessmatbr (Bled. 

1882, 861).—The formation of this beer from maize in South America, 
is due to a ferment situated on the epidermis of the grain (comp, this 
voL, p. 365). The ferment can affect unripe starch, and resists a tem¬ 
perature of 95^. When the grains germinate, the vibrio dovolopes in 
its interior. Eurotinm belongs to the same category of ferments, btnng 
capable of saccharifying and fermeniing. E. W. P. 
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The Stroutia Process for the Separation of Sugar from 
Molasses. By 0. Scheibler (Bied. Centr., 1882, 848).—This is a 
more detailed accoTint of the process previously described. Molasses 
are dissolved in water with 3 mols. crystallised strontium hydroxide 
per 1 mol. sugar. After heating, the strontium saccharate, 

Ci2H220ii,2Sr0, 

is thrown down; this precipitate, after filtration and washing* with 
10 per cent, strontium hydroxide solution, is treated with water, 
whereby it is decomposed, and the filtrate after evaporation yields 
crystalline sugar. To prepare the crystallised hydroxide, the carbonate 
is ignited at a somewhat higher temperature than that required for 
calcium carbonate, and then boiled with water, from which on cooling 
Sr(0H)2,8H20 crystallises. The deficiency of strontianite in the 
market is a bar to this process, but it is hoped that cffilestin, of which 
there is a large supply obtainable fi’om Sicily, may in time be made 
use of. E. W. P. 

Action of Dibromonaphthol on Amines. By E. Mbldola 
(GJieni, News, 47, 27).—The dibromonaphthol (m. p. 111°), obtained 
by the action of bromine on a-naphthol, acts as a powerful oxidiser 
when heated with certain amines; thus it converts diphenyl amine 
into diphenylamine blue. The author has tried its action with various 
other amines. Thus when dibromo-a-naphthol is dissolved in aniline 
and heated at 140° for about 30 minutes, an orange colour is 
developed, and on adding alcohol a basic substance separates out in 
large orange needles. Similar bases are obtained from paratoluidine 
and /3-naphthylamine. These bases are soluble in hot dilute acids 
with a crimson colour; they form well characterised salts and bronzy 
crystalline platino- and zinco-chlorides. 

In the course of the author’s present research, he has observed the 
following colour-reactions with dibromonaphthol and other Iinloid 
deiivatives of phenols. With iz-naphthylamine and with cumidino 
dibromonaphthol gives colours dissolving in alcohol with mag onto-rod; 
withresorcinol, it gives a red dish-brown. When monobromo-/3-na phi hoi 
is heated with a-naphthylamine, it gives a red; tetrabromo-jS-naphthol 
readily gives diphenylamine blue; and with a-naphthylamino a violet. 
Tiibromophenol gives diphenylamine-hlue with diphenylamine; with 
a-naphthylamine a red, with j3-naphthylamine a violet. Some of 
these compounds are now being investigated. D. A. L. 

Luting for Conduct-pipes. (Ghevi, Oentr. 1882, 784.) The 
material recommended can be used for steam, water, or gas, for pipe- 
joints. and is much cheaper and more efficient than red lead. It con¬ 
sists of equal quantities of burnt lime, cement, potter’s clay, and loam. 
These are well dried, ground, sifted, and intimately mixed and kneaded 
up with linseed-oil varnish. For water-pipes, it is well to use more 
cement, in order to make the material still more resisting. 

B. A. L. 
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Photometric Intensity of the Lines of the Hydrogen Spec- 
tram. By H. Laoarde (Compt. 'll end., 95, 1350—1362).—The 
relative intensity of the various lines in the spectrum of a gas is not 
constant, but varies with the temperature and pressure. The author 
has determined the intensity of the lines of the hydrogen spectrum 
under varying conditions by means of Crova’s spectrophotometer 
{Gomjpt. rend., 93, 512). The results obtained up to the present are 
given in the following table. B» is the length of resistance-wire 
introduced into the circuit to vary the tension, and therefore tem¬ 
perature of the electric spark: is the pressure of the gas expressed 
in mm. of mercury. The numbers are only relative, being compared 
with the intensity of the corresponding parts of the spectrum of the 
particular lamp used by the author, taken arbitrarily as 1000, 


JP- 

6*5 mm. 


0*542 mm. 


0*010 mm. 




Line. 


B. 

“h . 

. a 


Hy. ' 

14 

3-6 

6-5 

17-2 

10 

6-2 

7-.5 

18-1 

6 

7-5 

12-4 

19 6 

2 

9-5 

22-6 

36-7 

14 

8-8 

25 8 

65-8 

10 

12-9 

34 2 

861 

6 

28-3 

72-6 

140 2 

2 

49-4 

1521 

240-9 

14 

12-6 

39 3 

110-9 

10 

17-8 

65 0 

133-8 

6 

38-5 

94-9 

176-4 

2 

76-1 

183-2 

289-C 


Stokeses Law of Fluorescence. By E. Hagenbach {Ann. Pkys. 
Ghem. [2], 18, 45—56).—By former experiments, the author esta¬ 
blished the universality of Stokes’s law of fluorescenco, but his results 
have been criticized by Lommel and Lubarsch. In the course of the 
present paper the author elucidates the following points:— 

(1.) An oblique instead of a normal position of the spectrum 
apparatus to the surface of the fluorescent liquid does not cause an 
increase of intensity of light within the apparatus. 

(2.) The intensity of light in the field of the spectroscope is 
independent of its distance from the fluorescent liquid, provided that 
the illuminated surface fills the angle of aperture of the collimator. 

(3.) As regards the dependence of the colour of the light on the 
degree of concentration of the fluorescent liquid, the author objects 
to LommeFs view that with increase of concentration the move 


strongly absorbed constituents are more refracted than those which 
are less strongly absorbed. 

VOT.. XTJV. 9. n 
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The author has repeated his experiments and those of Lommel and 
Lubarsch, using sunlight, the electric light, and sodium light, and has 
confirmed his former results in every way. Y. H. Y. 


Dependence of Molecular Refraction of Liquid Carbon 
Compounds on their Chemical Constitution. By H. Schroder 
{Ann, Flys. Ohem. [2], 18, 148—175).—This paper is an enlargement 
of a preliminary communication (Abstr., 1882, 910—911), and con¬ 
tains in a series of tables the values deduced according to Lorenz’s 
formula of the molecular refraction for the lines Ha and Hy, and for 
a ray H of infinite wave-length. These values confirm the results 
noted in the former paper. 

I. The Refraction eq\ii'ualent in the case of homologous Substances 
increases with Molecular Weight. —^An increase of OH 2 causes an in¬ 
crease of about 4'5, of 0 about 1*5, and of chlorine replacing hydrogen 
about 4*7. 

II. Metameric Substances at the same Temferature have nob identical^ 
but only approximately, equal Molecular Refraction. —Thus, according 
to Lorenz’s formula, the molecular refraction of the acids of the 
acetic series is somewhat less than the ethereal salts metameric with 
them, but according to the old empirical formula of Landoldt the 
reverse is the case. Again, the normal compounds possess a somewhat 
smaller refraction-equivalent than the isomeric iso-compounds, and 
this relation is also reversed by the adoption of the old formula. 

ni. The Atom Refraction of the Rl&inents Carbon^ Ey&rogen, and 
Oxygen stand in a simple relation. —(1.) In every compound 00 has 
the same effect as OH 2 . Thus the molecular refractions of propionic 
acid and propyl alcohol, of butyric acid and butyl alcohol, &c., are 
identical. (2.) In acids and ethereal salts O 2 , and in alcohols HOH, 
have the same effect on the molecular refraction as CE 2 . (3.) The 
atom-refraction of 0 in OH has one-third the effect of CH^. (4.) l^ho 
doubly-bound carbon-atom has an atom-refraction twice as groat as 
the singly-bound carbon-atom. 

For examples the reader is referred to the former abstract {vide 
supra), 

lY. Aromatic Compounds. —The peculiar dispersive power of tho 
aromatic compounds has been noticed by Briihl and others. Tho 
author shows that on comparing aromatic compounds containing tlio 
same number of hydrogen- and oxygen-atoms, but differing fx*om ono 
another by four carbon-atoms, differ by ten refraction stores thus .*— 


Phenol, CJ'HSO}. 

Ethyl alcohol, CgHJO}.... 

Benzoic aldehyde, CJ^HJOi 
Acetone, C^H§Of. 


Mr.A2. 

26-72 = 19 X 1*4 

12- 47 = 9 X 1-386 

30-29 = 21 X 1-442 

13- 71 = 11 X 1-428 


Ethyl benzoate, Cg'HiSO?. 

Methyl butyrate, CtHiJOf. 

Ethyl hydrocinnamate, CiJHyO| 
Ethyl valerianate, C?H}tO]. 


40-72 =: 28 X 1-455 
26-29 = 18 X 1-46 

50-85 = 34 X 1-495 
35-98 = 24 X 1-499 
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Again, on comparing the molecular refraction of the aromatic 
hydrocarbon and the paraffinoid alcohols containing the same number 
of hydrogen-atoms, a difference of molecular refraction of nine steres 
is obseryed. 

Mr.A2. 

Benzene, . 24*99 = 18 X 1*388 

Ethyl alcohol, C|HSO}. 12*47 = 9 x 1*386 

Mesitylene, . 39*05 = 27 x 1*446 

Amyl alcohol, CJEgOi ... 26*(>9 = 18 X 1*449 

These values shcyp* that six carbon-atoms of the phenyl grouping 
have a refraction constitution but that the refraction-equivalent 
increases with decrease of refrangibility of the ray. 

GJilorine. —A chlorine-atom combined with a carbon-atom has the 
same effect on molecular refraction as the grouping CH 3 . Thus 
ethyl chloracetate has the same refraction-equivalent as the ethereal 
salts of the formula CsHioOa, and ethylene chloride as propyl chloride. 

The author proposes in a future communication to bring out further 
relationships between the molecular refractions of the carbon com¬ 
pounds. Y. H, Y. 

Luminosity of Flame. By W. Siemens {Ann, Fhijs. GUm. [2], 
18, 311—316).—The luminosity of burning gases is a secondary 
phenomenon dependent on the separation and incandescence of solid 
particles suspended in the flame. Gases from which no such particles 
are separated, burn with a feebly lumino-us flame, and this luminosity 
is assigned to the incandescence of the gases themselves. No experi¬ 
ments have hitherto been made to ascertain whether pure gases heated 
to a high temperature really emit light. In order to examine this 
point, the author’s brother made a series of observations with a 
Siemens regenerative oven of the form used in the hard glass manu¬ 
facture, whereby a temperature of the melting point of steel, 1500— 
2000° 0., could easily be attained. By a suitable contrivance the 
interior of the oven could be examined, and it was thus found that, 
provided the experimental room was kept perfectly still, the heated 
air in the oven emitted no light. The introduction of a luminous 
flame into the oven caused its interior to be only feebly illuminated. 
As a result of these experiments, it follows that the supposition that 
the luminosity of the flame is due to the incandescence of the ^as is 
incorrect. In order to determine the temperature at which luminous 
flames become non-luminous, the author suggests a repetition of the 
above experiments with a more refined apparatus. 

The author further demonstrates that the heat-rays emitted from 
hot gases are very small in number as compared with those emitted 
from equally hot solid bodies. 

Observations on the behaviour of flames themselves prove equally 
that the luminosity of flames is not due to the incandescence of the 
products of combustion. If the gases to be burnt are more quickly 
mixed, the flame becomes shorter, since the process of combustion is 
accelerated, and hotter, since less cold air is mixed with the burning 
gas. The same phenomenon occurs if the gases are strongly heated 
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Before they are burnt; bnfc since tlae ascending products of com¬ 
bustion are maintained for a short time only at the temperature 
of the flame, the above phenomenon would be reversed wore the 
teases self-luminous. The luminous part of the flame is separated by 
a line of demarcation from the products of combustion, and is coin¬ 
cident with the termination of chemical action, which is probably the 
cause of the emitted light. If it be assumed that the gas molocules 
are surrounded with an envelope of ether, then a chemical combination 
between two or more of these molecules will cause a vibration of the 
ether particles, which becomes the starting point of the light and 
lieat waves. The luminosity of gases when an electric current is 
passed through them can he explained in a similar manner, and the 
author has alreadJy observed that all gases are conductors of electri¬ 
city when their point of so-called polarisation maximum has been 
reached. V* 

Constitution of Electrolytes. By A. Bartoli (Ga^zetta^ 13, 
27 —34).— A. theoretical paper not admitting of abstraction. 

Electrolysis of Water and of Solutions of Boric Acid. By A. 
Bartoli and G. Papasogli {Qazzetta^ 13, 35—37).—The authors And, 
contrary to Bourgoin {Ann, Ghem, Fhys, [4], 15, 56 [1868])^ that pure 
water and pure aqueous boric acid are both capable of electrolytic 
conduction. Bartoli showed (Numo Gimento, 1879) that pure water 
may be decomposed by the current of a single Danieirs element, and 
from experiments mentioned in the present paper it appears that a 
solution of boric acid saturated at 80® conducts better tban water, and 
exhibits easily visible decomposition with a battery of a small number 
of Bunsen^s elements, H. W. 

New Experiment in Electrolysis. By E. Semmola ( Gompt . 
rend., 96, 336—337).—The apparatus consists of a voltameter having 
three electrodes arranged in the form of an equilateral triangle, with 
a tube over each electrode. One of the electrodes, c, is connected 
with the positive pole of the battery, the other two, a and h, being 
connected with the negative pole by means of a commutator, which is 
so arranged that the current can be sent entirely through a or 6, or 
can be bifurcated and sent partly through a and partly through 6. 
The sum of the volumes of hydrogen collected in the two tubes, when 
the current is thus bifurcated, is equal to the volume collected in a 
single tube when the current is sent entirely through one of tho 
electrodes a or 6, thus proving by means of a single voltameter that 
the same quantity of electricity always produces the same amount of 
chemical decomposition. 0. H. B. 

Thermoelectric Properties of Minerals belonging to Varions 
Systems. By W. G. Hankel {Ann, Phys, Ghem, [2], 18, 421—428). 

An examination of the thermoelectric properties of the topaz has 
convinced the author that Hauy’s view, according to which only 
hemimorphouB crystals show a d&erence of potential with change of 
temperature, is too restricted, since experiment shows that most 
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minerals, provided that they may he obtained in sufficiently well crys¬ 
tallised individuals, possess this property, and in the present com¬ 
munication the author describes the position of the thermoelecti'ic 
poles in relation to the ciystallographic axes in minerals belonging 
to various systems* 

(I.) Begular System. Kelvin crystallises in tetrahedrons ; on cool¬ 
ing, the large tetrahedral faces are positively, the small faces nega¬ 
tively, electrified. This polarity is opposite to that observed in 
boracite, which crystallises in the same form. In helvin, the larger 
faces are more glistening than the smaller, the reverse being the case 
with boracite: hence it appears that the more glistening face 
becomes electrified positively, the less glistening face negatively. 

(II.) Tetragonal System. Mellite resembles apophyllite and ido- 
crase in its thermoelectric behaviour; for the ends of the primary 
axes become electrified positively, and the terminal edges and prismatic 
side-faces negatively, 

(III.) Hexagonal System. Fyro'morphite and Mimetesite resemble 
apatite, which is isomorphous with them in that the ends of the 
primary axes are electrified positively, whilst their prism-faces are 
negatively electrified. But in individuals of mimetesite, if the prism 
faces are overgrown, they frequently show an electropositive potential. 
The author formerly observed a similar reversed polarity in specimens 
of the beryl. 

Phenacite crystallises in the rhombohedric tetratohedral modification 
of the hexagonal system; the terminations of the primary axes and the 
rhombohedral faces are electrified positively, the prismatic side-faces 
negatively. The reverse is, however, the case with pennine. Some 
specimens of dioptase resemble phenacite in their thermoelectric poles, 
whereas others resemble pennine, but observations wore rendered 
difficult from the imperfect form of the crystals. 

(IV.) K/hombic System. Strontianife, Luthemte, and Gerussife, The 
ends of the primary and brachydiagonal axes become the positive 
poles, but those of the macrodiagonal are the negative poles. 

(V.) Monoclinic System. resembles gypsum in its thermo¬ 

electric properties; the ends of the vertical and clinodiagonal axes 
are the positive, the ends of the orthodiagonal axes the negative poles. 
The same position of the polos is observed in titanife; in this mineral 
the surfaces OP, and part of the surfaces |Poo and Boo are positively, 
and the remaining portions of the surfaces |Boo and Boo are nega¬ 
tively electrified. The author observed in 1840 that the electric 
polarity of crystals of titanite as of boracite undergo reversal at 112”. 
This phenomenon can best be observed by heating the crystals to 210”; 
at the commencement of cooling the ends of the orthodiagonal axis 
have an electronegative potential which reaches a maximum, then 
diminishes, and finally undergoes reversal. Y. H. Y. 

Specific Heat of Water. By F. Nubsen {Ann, Phys, Chew. [2], 
18, 369—386).—The author begins his communication with a com¬ 
parison of the relative value of the methods available for determi¬ 
nation of specific beat. Of the three methods, (I) the method of 
mixture, (II) the method of melting of ice, (III) the uicthod of cool- 
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ing, the latter involves a source of error in the supposition that all 
sides of the cooling body, at every moment of time, are at the same 
temperature, a supposition which is never folfilled. The author has 
devised a form of apparatus to obviate this source of error, and in 
order to render the results of observation by it more exact, he has 
made a series of experiments on the dependence of tho specific heat 
on the temperature. As regards the variation of the specific heat of 
water with the temperature, Begnault and others observed a small 
increase of specific heat with rise of temperature, whilst Pfaunder 
and Flatten found a decrease under the same circumstances, and 
Eowland observed a decrease from 0—30°, and from that point an 
increase. 

In the present paper the author has re-examined this question with 
the aid of a Bunsen’s ice calorimeter; full details are given of the 
form of apparatus, method of observation, determination of the specific 
heat of platinum and glass. It appears as a result of the experiments 
that the mean specific heat of water at first increases, and then 
decreases, but the maximum point varies according as the tempera¬ 
ture was observed by mercury or air thermometer; with the former, 
the maximum is at 12°, with the latter at 20°. The author 
endeavoured to reduce his observations in terms of the formula 
B r= aQ) — t)% but the values deduced from this formula did not 
agree satisfactorily with the observed values ; he puts forward with 
reserve the empirical formulas B = 14 -f 8*063•— 2), from 0—20“, 
and B = 167 -h 7'77(t — 21) above. The results of the author’s 
observations agree qualitatively with those of Rowland obtained by 
the method of mixture, and a table is given in which the ohservations 
are compared. Y. H. Y. 

Measurement of Pressures developed in Closed Vessels by 
the Explosion of Gaseous Mixtures. By Yieille {Gompt rend,, 
95,1280—1282).—The author has made experiments to show that 
the manometric results calculated from the displacement of a piston 
of known diameter and mass, inserted in the wall of the vessel, gives 
results as good as those obtained with the usual static manometers, 
and is more suitable for the measurement of pressures of very short 
duration. L. T, T. 

Momentary Pressures produced during the Combustion of 
Gaseous Mixtures. By Mallard and Lb Chatblier {Gompt. r$nd.^ 
95,1352—1355).—In a former communication (this voL, 148) the 
authors, during the combustion of gaseous mixtures, noticed the pro¬ 
duction of pressures of exceedingly short duration, but of much 
greater intensity than would normally be expected. They have now 
very carefully measured, by means of Bepretz’s plan of registering the 
displacement of a piston, the pressures produced in closed vessels. 
With mixtures of hydrogen and oxygen, momentary pressures of 20 
atmospheres have been obtained, the normal pressure calculated rela¬ 
tive to the temperature of combustion being but 11 atmospheres. 
The authors propose the following explanation. The first portion of 
the mixture in exploding compresses the adjoining layer. If now the 
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velocitj of propagation of ignition is sufficiently rapid, this adjoining 
layer of the explosive mixture will be ignited before an equalisation 
of pressure can take place, and hence the pressure due to this 
explosion will be superimposed on that derived from the first portion 
of the mixture. This will be repeated, the pressure in each succeed¬ 
ing wave becoming greater, and the momentary pressure due to one 
of these explosive zones will be that registered by the piston. This 
hypothesis is supported by the fact that the excess of pressure above 
the normal increases with the velocity of propagation of ignition 
of the mixture experimented with. This hypothesis would also ex¬ 
plain the formation of the explosive wave discovered by Berthelot 
and Yieille: for supposing the pressure to increase from layer to 
layer, a point would be reached where the rise in temperature due 
to the compression would be sufficient in itself to cause ignition of 
the mixture, and this would then be propagated with the velocity of 
the propagation of the pressure. The fact that the velocity of this 
explosive wave is greater than that of sound under ordinary circum¬ 
stances, is probably due to the intensity of compression and tempera¬ 
ture in the exploding mixture. The duration of these excess pressures 
is less than one ten-thousandth of a second, and it is therefore proba¬ 
ble that the observed excess pressure is much below the actual, since 
the motive action of even very large pressures acting on a piston for 
so short a time is exceedingly small. A pressure of 100 atmo¬ 
spheres acting for one-thousandth of a second on a piston 1 gram in 
weight and of 1 cq. section would displace the piston only mm. 

L. T. T. 

Thermochemical Investigation on the Chlorides of Iodine. 
By J. Thomsen (JBer., 15, 3021—3022).—When a molecule of solid 
iodine unites with a molecule of gaseous chlorine to form liquid iodine 
chloride, the heat of combination is 11660 cal. The heat evolved by 
the union of a molecule of iodine monochloride with a molecule of 
chlorine to form the solid trichloride is 15660 cal. The heat of forma¬ 
tion of the tiichloride I + CI 3 = IOI 3 is 21490 cal. W. 0. W. 

Thermochemical Investigation on the Chlorides of Sidphtir, 
Selenium, and Tellurium. By J. Thomsen (Tier., 15, 3023—3025). 
—The heat of formation of sulphur chloride, S^Cb (fi’om rhombic 
crystals of sulphur), is 14260 cal.; of selenious chloride (802 + Ob) 
22150 cal., and selenic chloride, SeOb, from amorphous selenium, 
46160 cal,; of telluric chloride, TeOb, from metallic tellurium, 
77380 cal. The heat of formation increases therefore with the mole¬ 
cular weight. W. 0. W. 

Method of Estimating the Heat of Formation of diffi¬ 
cultly combustible Volatile Carbon-compounds, By J. Thomsen 
(Her., 15, 2996—3000).—The heat of formation of compounds of 
carbon and chlorine, or of carbon, hydrogen and chlorine, may be 
determined by mixing the vapour of the substance with hydrogen, and 
burning the mixture in oxygen. The volume of hydrogen used is 
measured, and the weight of hydrochloric acid, water, and ciirbonic 
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anhydride produced is also determined. The operation is conducted 
in an apparatus described by the author in his recently published 
book on “Thermochemical Investigations/’ 2, 339. W. C. W. 

Heat of Formation of the CMorides of Phosphorus and 
Arsenic, By J. Thomsen (Ber,, 16, 37—39). 


Reaction. 

Heat. 

Explanation. 

P,Cl 3 . 

75300 cal. 
101990 „ 
29690 „ 
65140 „ 
123440 „ 

71390 „ 1 

17580 „ 

\ Direct formation of chlorides from phos- 
J phorub 

PCI5 from POI3 and Clj. 

J* Heat of solution. 

Direct combination of arsenic wiih chlo¬ 
rine. 

Heat of solution. 

p,cir. 

PCI 3 A 2 . 

PClg * Aq. 

PCI5 : Aq. 

ASjClg . 

AsClg: Aq . 



A. K. M. 


Heat of Formation of the Chlorides and Oxides of Anti¬ 
mony and Bismuth. By J. Thomsen (Ber., 16, 39—42). 


Reaction. 


Heat- 


Explanation. 


Sb,Cl3 . 

Sb,Cls . 

Sb0l3,Cl3.. 

SbCls : Aq . j 

SbCls: Aq. 

Sb3,0i,3H>0. 

Sb, 02 ,H,H 30 . 

. 

Sb, 03 ,H,H 20 . 

SbOjHjjO. 

Bi,Cl3 . 

BiAChHoO. 

BiClj.Hsb^Aq .... 
BiCl^-SHAAq,... 
BiOjH^HClAq .... 
BigAij^HsO. 

Bi,02,H,H20 . 


91390 cal. 
104870 „ 
13480 „ 
7730 „ 
8910 „ 
35200 „ 
167420 „ 
117890 „ 
228780 „ 
H8570 „ 
30680 „ 
90630 „ 
88180 „ 
7830 „ 
- 6350 „ 
+ 14180 „ 
137740 „ 
103050 „ 


j* Heat of formation. 

SbCls from SbCls and OI 2 . 

Complete decomposition. 

Formation of Sb 405 Cl 2 . 

Complete decomposition. 

j- Production of SbOjTlj. 
j- Production of SbOiHa* 

I Heat of formation. 

Formation of BiOCljHjO from B 1 CI 3 . 

„ B1O3II3 horn BiClj. 

„ BiO 01,H2O from BiO^Hg. 

j- Production of BiO^Hs- 


A. K. M. 


Heat of Formation of Carbon Tetrachloride and Ethylene 
Perchloride. By J. Thomsen (Her., 15, 8000—3002) .—The heat 
evolved by the umou of an atom of amorphous carbon with four atoms 
of chlorine gas to form a molecule of carbon tetrachloride vapour, is 
21030 cal., and for liquid carbon tetrachloride 28820 cal. 

The heat of formation of methane is 21750 caJ., and of carbon oxide 
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29000 cal. Hence it appears that the af&nity of chlorine and hydrogen 
for carbon is equally strong. The heat of formation of ethane is 
—2?10 cal., and of gaseous ethylene perchloride —1150 cal. Por 
liquid ethylene perchloride the heat of formation is + 6000 cal. 

W. 0. W. 

Volume-change of Metals on Fusion. By F. Nies and A. 
WiNEBLMANN (Ann, Fhys. Chem, [2], 18, 364—365).—The results of 
the experiments made by Roberts and Wright son show that the 
density of most metals is less in the liquid than in the solid state. 
These results are apparently in direct contradiction to those of the 
authors, which show that metals when liquid at their point of fusion 
occupy a smaller volume than when solid at the same temperature. 
This discrepancy is, however, only apparent, for in Roberts and 
Wrightson’s experiments the density of the metals in the solid state 
were taken at the ordinary temperature, whereas those of the metals 
in the liquid state were taken at their point of fusion. The values so 
obtained are not directly comparable. But some results of Wrightson, 
in the case of iron and steel, agree with those of the authors. For the 
former physicist found that in the conversion of iron from the solid 
state the density of the solid metal 6*95 decreases to 6*5, the density of 
the plastic metal, and then suddenly increases to 6*88, the density of 
the liquid metal. V*. H. V. 

Distillation in a Vacuum. By A. Schuller (Ann, Fhys, 
Oliem, [2] 18, 317—325).—The author at the outset calls attention 
to the advantages of the automatic mercury pump; by its aid he 
has devised a form of apparatus to study fractional distillation and 
sublimation in a vacuum, and the separation of metals from impurities 
with which they are contaminated. In the course of his experiments 
the author arrives at the conclusion that sufficient attention is not paid 
to the substance used for lubrication, and to the so-called anhydrous 
phosphoric acid used as a desiccating agent; the latter contains phos¬ 
phoric anhydride, P 2 O 6 , which sublimes at 50° in large translucent 
crystals. The author considers that the best substance for lubrication 
is a mixture of wax and vaseline, and for desiccation mctaphosphoric 
acid. Of the elements examined, selenium, tellurium, cadmium, zinc, 
magnesium, arsenic, and antimony, are easily sublimed, but the 
fusible metals, bismuth, lead, and tin, distil only with difficulty. The 
author’s observations on this point differ from those of Demar9ay, 
but he explains this discrepancy by supposing that the metals 
used by Demar 9 ay were contaminated with impurities, which, accord¬ 
ing to his observations, caused the volatilisation of the metals in ques¬ 
tion ; but if the distillation be frequently repeated, these impurities 
are separated. Secondly, it is found that sodium, selenium, tellurium, 
cadmium, zinc, arsenic, and antimony, distil so readily in a vacuum 
that this process may be used for their purification. Thirdly, during 
the first distillation of these metals, there is an evolution of gas, but 
this ceases after the process has been repeated. Fourthly, it is found 
that many metals require to be heated slightly above their point of 
sublimation to effect their distillation; this phenomenon the author 
attributes to the slight difference of pressure caused by the ri^O of 
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temperature, whicli causes a more or less meclianical impulse to the 
metallic vapour. Fifthly, organic substances, as tallow, wax, colo¬ 
phony, distil in a vacuum without decomposition, and can thus be 
separated from impurities; but crude sugar, dry grape-sugar, and 
quinine sulphate, decompose during or even before distillation. 
Caoutchouc distils in two separate layers, of which the more volatile 
has the smell of caoutchouc, whilst the less volatile has but little 
smell, and is of the consistency of fresh caoutchouc. In conclusion, 
the author recommends this process of fractional distillation in a 
vacuum for purification of organic substances. V. H. V. 

Velocity of Solidification of Bodies in a State of Super- 
fusion. By D. Gernez (Gompt.rend.^ 96^ 1278—1280).—The experi¬ 
ments were made with columns of melted phosphorus 60—70 cm. 
long, enclosed in U-tubes of diameter 1*4—2*7 mm., the walls of 
which did not exceed 0*2 mm. in thickness. The surface of the phos¬ 
phorus was protected from the air by a thin layer of water. The tube 
was plunged for a short time into a bath of a temperature above the 
meltmg point of phosphorus, and then suspended in a bath of water 
kept at a constant temperature and agitated by a current of air. The 
solidification was caused by touching the surface of the phosphorus 
in one limb of the tube with a piece of solid phosphorus, and register¬ 
ing the time taken before solidification reached the surface in the 
other limb. The solidification proceeds quite uniformly, and the 
author calls the length of the column solidified in one second the 
velocity of solidification. He has heated the phosphorus to 100®, 140°, 
200®, and 215® before cooling, but the velocity of solidification was nob 
infiuenced. 

The following are a few of the numbers obtained, reduced to a 
column of phosphorus at its melting point, 44'2°;— 

Temperature 43*8® 43*5® 42*9® 42*1° 41*4° 40*6® 39® 38® 

Velocity of 1 

solidification ^ M6 2*63 8*78 24*1 50*9 88*3 159*7 243*1 

in mm. J 

Temperature.. 3G° 34*2° 33® 31*2® 29® 27*4® 24*9® 

Velocity of 1 

solidification V 353*35 538*9 628*9 675*7 800*0 952*4 1030*9 

in mm, J 

L. T. T, 

Dissociation of Chlorine and Bromine. By C. Langer and V. 
Meyer (Her., 15, 2769—2775).—Previons experiments in this direc¬ 
tion have been successful only with iodine, the diminution of pressure 
reducing the density from 8*8 to 4*4, or half the theoretical numbers, 
below which it could not be brought by reduction of pressure and in¬ 
crease of temperature. With both the other halogens, it has only 
been proved that their molecules are dissociated under a higher tern- 
peratee than iodine, but the lowest density obtained for chlorine was 
^*05 instead of the normal 2*45: no constant figure has yet been 
btained for bromine. 

The authors instituted a fresh series of experiments in order to try 
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if they could reduce the figures to one-half their normal value, as in 
the case of iodine, using Y. and D. Meyer’s apparatus for removal of 
gas pressure, and discarding platinum chloride and bromide, using the 
halogens themselves in a state of the greatest possible purity. Hitherto 
the heat obtained was limited by the yielding of the Bayeux porcelain 
employed; and platinum was considered unsuitable; the authors, there¬ 
fore, instead of raising the temperature, decided on diluting the heated 
vapour with an indiferent gas. The apparatus was that used by 
Y. Meyer for estimating the density of permanent gases. A horizontal 
tube with capillary openings in both ends is brought to the tempera¬ 
ture of the experiment, filled with the gas under examination (m the 
present case chlorine or bromine) mixed with a large excess of air or 
nitrogen; when the mixture has reached the required temperature, it 
is forced by a current of pure carbonic anhydride, introduced through 
one of the capillary openings, into an absorption apparatus containing 
potassium iodide solution, and from thence into a gas-measuring tube 
containing an alkaline solution. The halogen remains in the iodide, 
and is estimated volumetrically; the gas mixture used for dilution is 
measured, the operation is checked by the measurement of air, with¬ 
out the halogen, before and after the actual experiment; the presence 
of such active bodies as chlorine and bromine necessitated certain 
precautions which are detailed. The temperatures at which the work 
was caiTied out were 14°, 100°, 900° with Fletcher’s oven not using 
blast, 1200° with the same oven usmg blast. Some of the results with 
chlorine are given— 


Undiluted at 100° .. 2-50 

Diluted with 5 vols. of air.... 2*51 

Diluted with 15 „ .... 2 46 

Undiluted at 000° . 2-49 2-46 2*41 2*46 

Undiluted at 1200°. 2*41 2*42 2*45 2-47 2*44 


These figures agree tolerably well with the normal value of Oh, 
2'45. 

The behaviour of bromine at a low temperature and greatly diluted 
is interesting—at the ordinary temperature, 50° under its hailing 
point; when diluted with 10 volumes of air, its density is closely that 
of Br 2 , namely, 5*52. 


1 part Br vapour 10'5 parts 

air, tomp. 13‘5' 

density 5'51. 

1 ,, „ 10-1 „ 

13-5 

„ 5-54. 

1 „ „ 10-1 „ 

14-0 

„ 5-45. 

1 „ „ 10'3 „ 

„ 14-0 

„ 5-46. 


The authors promise further information on other experiments at 
high temperature and greater dilution. J. F. 

Dissociation Heat of the Water Molecule and the Electric 
Luminosity of Gases. By E. WiEOByiANN (Ann. Fhijs. Chem. [2], 
18, 509—510).—In former researches, the author has shown the 
quantity of heat derivable from an electric discharge, which is ncces- 
biiry to convert the band into a line-spectrum, is independent of the 
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pressure of the gases and the cross section of the tube; its value is 
about 128,300 cal. From theoretical considerations, the author, 
starting v'ith the view that the band-spectrum arises from an OvScilla- 
tion of the molecule, and the line-spectrum from a similar motion of the 
dissociated atoms, shows that a gram of water requires 120,000 cal. 
in order to effect its decomposition into its atoms. Thomsen in his 
“ Thermochemische Untersuchungen ’’ has put forward the proba¬ 
bility that the atoms of nitrogen are firmly attached to one another. 
The author has established experimentally that if the same capillary 
tube be filled under the same pressure successively with hydrogen and 
nitrogen, and the gases subjected to the same discharge of the same 
intensity, then the Ime-spectrum is revealed in the hydrogen, but not 
in the nitrogen. In order to bring out the line-spectrum in nitrogen, 
a condenser must be included in the circuit. Hence it follows that 
the molecule of nitrogen requires a greater dissociation heat than the 
molecule of hydrogen. Siemens (this vol., p. 540), as well as the 
author, has observed the luminosity of gases under the influence of the 
electric discharge. The author has established that in charging the 
electrodes, a dielectric polarisation is induced, so that the ethereal 
envelopes of single gas molecules are distorted, and undergo an 
orientation: if a discharge takes place, the ethereal envelope is set 
into motion, and there is a passage of free electricity from the elec¬ 
trodes from molecule to molecule. The author has more fully examined 
this motion, and has proved that it can be so powerful as to effect the 
resolution of the molecules into the atoms. Siemens would ex¬ 
plain the luminosity of gases by this oscillation of the ethereal 
envelope. V. H. T. 


Ammonium Hydrogen Sulphide. By Isambeet {Oomp, rend.^ 
95,1355—1358).—The author has examined the vapour of ammonium 
hydrogen sulphide in order to determine whether this substance 
volatilises unchanged or splits up into ammonia and hydrogen sul¬ 
phide. Dialysed by means of a porous porcelain tube, the gas which 
passes through contains more than its proper proportion of ammonia ; 
thus proving at least partial dissociation. The author then made 
determinations of the compressibility of its vapour at 35—40°, and 
under pressures varying from ?20 mm. to 1030 mm. JEtognault’s de¬ 
terminations gave for ammonia = 1*01881, and for hydrogen sul¬ 
phide = 1*01083. For a mixture of equal volumes of the two 

gases, this ratio would therefore he a little less than 1*01482, or at 40® 
about 1*01, whereas that of the vapour of an easily condensible gas has 
been shown by Herwig to be about 1*1. The author obtained numbers 
vaiying between 1*007 and 1*008, showing that no appreciable 
quantity of the undissociated compound could be present. 

He has also determined the heat of liquefaction, and found it to 
he 23, a number far above the average, but almost identical with the 
heat of formation of ammonium hydrogen sulphide. He therefore 
concludes that in the form of vapour complete dissociation has taken 
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«ioe, and that in liqaefjing a reformation of the sulphide is brought 
about, L. T. T. 


Constant of Capillarity of Liquids at their Boiling Points. 
By B. ScHTFF (Ber., 15, 2965—2975).—The apparatus employed by 
the author in this research consists of a capillary U-tube, the two 
limbs having different diameters. The apparatus containing some of 
the liquid to be examined is suspended in a glass vessel, which is 
filled with the vapours given ofi* by boiling some of the same sub¬ 
stance ; when the temperature of the apparatus is constant, the height 
the liquid in each limb of the tube, and the height of the meniscus is 
read ofi by means of a cathetometer. From these data the constant 
0 can be calculated. 

Let d = the diameter of the narrow limb and d' the diameter of the 
wider limb of the U-tube, h = the observed difference in the height 
of liquid in the two tubes, ho = the height corrected for the meniscus, 
n = the rise in a normal tube of 1 mm. diameter, r = the radius of 
the narrow, and R of the wide tube, let / and F represent the height 
of the menisci, p and p the radius of the curves of the menisci, the 
specific gravity of the liquid at and 0 = C also = 

Quinhe’s a x 4. 

The correction for the meniscus is made by means of the following 

£.4.X 

formula: ho = d-g-• ^ represent the corrections 

for the meniscus, then = h 4- — w-', 


and n = 


dd' 


d' 


3 3 3 3 


The following values for 0 were obtained:— 

Methyl alcohol, 7*636; ethyl alcohol, 7*059; propyl alcohol, 7*002; 
isopropyl alcohol, 6*808; chloroform, 9*121; carbon tetrachloride, 
8*160; othylone chloride, 9*719; benzene, 8*646; toluene, 7*383; 
xylene (chiefly ortho), 6*698; metaxylone (pure), 6*718; paraxylene, 
6*662; paracymene, 5*686. W. C. W. 


Passage of Alcoholic Liq'uids through Membranes, By H. 
Gal {paw/pt, T^md,^ 96, 338—340).—The degree of dilution which 
alcohol experiences when exposed to a moist atmosphere in contact 
with a membrane (this vol., p. 279), is independent of the temperature; 
but the rate at which dilution takes place is materially affected by the 
temperature, and is much more rapid at 30° and 50° than at — 10°. 
Dilution takes place whether the membrane is in contact with the 
liquid or with its vapour. The latter fact is explained by the dif¬ 
ference between the vapour-tensions of water and alcohol at all tem¬ 
peratures, and by the fact that the alcohol vapour diffuses out into the 
atmosphere, which contains only a trace of alcohol vapour, whilst tho 
water vapour diffuses into an atmosphere already more or less saturated. 
Dilution takes place whether the membrane bo goldbeater’s skin, 
bladder, or parchment, but is much more rapid with the first and much 
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slower with the last, than it is when bladder is nsed. The author’s 
previous results are confirmed by Bidaud. 0. H. B. 

Mutual Displacements of Bases of Neutral Salts in Homo¬ 
geneous Systems. By Menschutkin (Oompt rend., 96, 348—360). 
An aqueous solution of triethylamine gives a purplish-violet colora¬ 
tion with a few drops of phenolphthalein solution, but the colour is 
destroyed by alcohol even in presence of a large excess of triethyl¬ 
amine. On addition of one drop of a solution of an alkali, the colour 
is restored, but is not so intense, and has a bluer tinge. 

A standard aqueous solution of potassium hydroxide, and a standard 
alcoholic solution of sodium hydroxide respectively were added to 
solutions of triethylamine chloride and acetate, the above reaction 
being used to indicate the presence of free alkali. When the potas¬ 
sium hydroxide was used, the liquid was mixed with a volume of 
alcohol equal to four times the volume of the potash solution. It was 
found that triethylamine is entirely displaced from its salts by an 
equivalent of sodium or potassium hydroxide. 

The chemical mass of the triethylamine exerts no influence on its 
displacement, for if that were the case, the displacement would not bo 
complete in presence of the liberated triethylamine. 

These facts are contrary to the law of Bertbollet; but in perfectly 
homogeneous systems the chemical mass of the triethylamine may 
exert influence, and the law of Berthollet may or may not be true. 

0. H. B. 

Nature of Solution. By W. L. Goodwin (Ber., 15, 3039—3051). 
—The author draws the following conclusions from his experiments 
on the solubility of chlorine in water:—The chlorides of calcium, 
cobalt, iron, magnesium, and strontium prevent the formation of 
solid chlorine hydrate. The solubility of chlorine in water is increased 
by the presence of hydrochloric acid or lithinm chloride. With mixed 
chlorides, the solubility is generally the mean of that for the separate 
salts. The influence of chlorides on the solubility of chlorine is 
chemical at low and mechanical at higher temperatures. 

W. C. W. 


Inorganic Chemistry. 


Crystallisation of Chlorine Hydrate. By A. Ditte (Oompt 
rend., 95,1283—1284).—Chlorine hydrate containing excess of water 
is introduced into a long bent tube and strongly sealed. The limb 
containing the hydrate is then heated, when the chlorine evolved 
becomes condensed in the cold limb by the pressure of its own 
vapour. If the whole apparatus be now allowed to cool slowly, chlorine 
hydrate reforms on the surface of the water in fine fern-like crystals. 
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If the limb containing the hydrate and water be immersed in water 
and the whole allowed to rest for some time, the cmst of hydrate 
crystals gradually increases until it entirely shuts off communication 
between the water and chlorine. Chlorine then gradually condenses 
above the hydrate, which thus is enclosed between a layer of water 
and one of chlorine. On standing some time, the fem-like shapes 
disappear, and isolated crystals about 2—3 mm. long are formed of a 
greenish-yellow colour, highly refracting, and belonging apparently to 
the regular system. L. T. T. 

Variation in the Amount of Oxygen in the Air. By C. A. 

Yogler (Bied. Gentr,, 1882, 851).—The author considers that at 
meteorological stations the percentage of oxygen in the air should be 
regularly determined, as he believes that the percentages of oxygen are 
closely connected with some of the barometric changes. 

E. W. P. 

Oxidation of Sulphur in the Air. By A. Basaropp (Jour, 
Mu<ts. Ghem, Soc,, 1882, 396—398).—In order to suppress the vine- 
disease caused by Odium, Tucheri, flowers of sulphur are often dusted 
over the plants; but although this method has been used for more 
than 20 years, the mode of action of the sulphur has not yet been 
clearly ascertained.* The author has investigated the question anew, 
by passing about 260 litres of air, collected about l-^ meter over the 
vineyard ground which was treated with flowers of sulphur, first 
through cotton wool, and subsequently through a solution of pure 
soda. After oxidation by chlorine, BaSOi was obtained, corresponding 
with 9'C c.c. of SO 2 . The air contained, therefore, 0 004 per cent, 
by volume, or 0*009 per cent, by weight of sulphurous anhydride, and 
this quantity of so strong a disinfectant is, in the author’s opinion, 
quite sufficient to produce the effect mentioned above. 

B. B. 

Eeaetions between Sulphur, Sulphur Oxides, Carbon, and 
Carbon Oxides. By Bcrtuelot (Gom^pt. rend,, 96, 298—304).— 
Giirbonic oxide is decomposed into carbon and carbonic anhydride at a 
bright red heat, and even at the softening point of glass, hut the 
amount of decomposition is very small. Sulphurous anhydride, as 
Buff and Hofmann have stated, is decomposed by the electric spark 
into sulphuric anhydride and sulphur. Ho oxygen is set free; 
part of the snlphui* unites with the platinum electrodes; the re¬ 
mainder combines with the sulphuric anhydride to form a viscous 
liquid, which absorbs a certain quantity of sulphurous anhydride. 
Tiiis is the intermediate product of the reactiou. It is decomposible 
in the reverse direction, and the tensions of the sulphuric and sul- 
phurous anhydrides which it gives off limit the decomposition of the 
sulphurous anhydride. When sulphurous anhydride is passed over 
purified charcoal heated to redness m a porcelain tube, carbonic oxide, 

* The author is evidently unaware of Pollacofs experiments (this Journal, 1876, 
ii, 540), who found tliai sulphured grapes gave off hydrogen sulphide, and that 
this gas rapidly kills the E. G. 
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carbon oxysnlpHde, and carbon bisulphide are formed in proportions 
indicated by the equation 4 SO 2 + 90 = 600 -H 200S -f- OS 2 ? and a 
small quantity of sulphur is set free. Probably the carbon combines 
with the oxygen of the sulphurous anhydride, liberating sulphur 
which then unites partly with carbon, and partly with the carbonic 
oxide formed. When electric sparks are passed for a long time through 
a mixture of equal volumes of carbonic anhydride and sulphurous 
anhydride, the residual gas has the composition SO 2 , 31; OO 2 , 80; 
00, 20; decrease, 19 = 100. Each gas decomposes independently, 
and the oxygen liberated from the carbonic anhydride combines with 
sulphurous anhydride to form sulphuric anhydride, which condenses. 
The sulphurous anhydride is apparently somewhat more stable than 
the carbonic anhydride. When a mixture of equal volumes of sul¬ 
phurous anhydride and carbonic oxide is passed through a narrow 
porcelain tube heated to redness, the issuing gas has the composition 
SO 2 , 37; CO 2 , 20 ; CO, 43 = 100. Sulphur is liberated, but neither 
carbon oxysulphide nor carbon bisulphide is formed in notable quan¬ 
tity. The carbonic oxide evidently reduces the sulphurous anhydride, 
thus 2CO + SO 2 = 2 CO 2 + S, but the reduction is not complete. If 
a mixture of 2 vols. carbonic oxide with 1 vol. sulphurous anhydride 
is subjected to the action of electric sparks, the sulphurous anhydride 
is partially reduced, but a portion of it decomposes independently 
without giving up oxygen to the carbonic oxide, and forms a compound 
of sulphur, sulphurous and sulphuric anhydrides, which condenses on 
the sides of the tube. In presence of mercury, the sulphurous anhy¬ 
dride is completely decomposed, and the residual gas has the com¬ 
position CO 2 , 24; CO, 75; 0, 1. The mercury absorbs the sulphuric 
anhydride produced, forming a basic sulphate. Sulphurous anhydride 
has no action on potassium sulphate at a bright red heat, but at a red 
heat it converts the carbonate into sulphate, with a trace of sulphide. 
If the current of the gas is slow, the proportion of sulphide increases. 

A slow current of dry carbonic anhydride has no action on boiling 
sulphur, but if sulphur vapour and carbonic anhydride are passed 
through a porcelain tube heated to redness, a slight but distincL re¬ 
action takes place. The issuing gas contains 2*5 per cent, of a mixture 
of 1 vol. carbon oxysulphide, 1 vol. carbonic oxide, and 0*5 vol. of 
sulphurous anhydride. The carbonic anhydride probably docs not 
directly attack tlie sulphur, but first dissociates into cai^bonic oxide 
and oxygen. Carbonic anhydride has no action on potassium sulphate 
at a bright red heat. When it is passed over the sulphite, the latter is 
converted into snlphate and polysulphide, with a small quantity of 
carbonate. The acid sulphite gives the same products, but this salt 
dissociates even when heated in a current of an inert gas, snch as 
nitrogen. Carbonic anhydride acts on potassium polysulphide at a 
red heat, sulphur being liberated and a mixture of carbonic oxide, 
sulphurous anhydride, and carbon oxysnlphide being formed, together 
with a small quantity of carbonate. This reaction is probably due to 
the dissociation of the carbonic anhydride. 

Sulphur can be distilled oil potassium sulphate below a rod heat 
without any reaction taking place, but in a porcelain tube heated to 
redness sulphur vapour reduces the sulphate, forming sulphurous 
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anhydride and a polysulphide, thus: K 2 SO 4 4 - 5S = K 2 S 3 4* 2 SO 2 . 
Tho action of sulphur on potassium carbonate is well known. 

The importance of these reactions in the study of the decomposition 
of gunpowder is evident. 0. H, B. 

P3rrosulpliuryl Chloride. By D. Konovaloff (Compt. rend,, 95, 
1284—1286).—Ogier (Abstr., 1882, 694) obtained for this body the 
anomalous vapour-density 3*72. The author has repeated these 
experiments ^ith chloride prepared very carefully according to 
Schiitzenberger’s directions {Gompt, rend,, 69, 352). Thus obtained, 
pyrosuJphuryl chloride boils at 153° at 752 mm. pressure, and is a 
colourless liquid, fuming in the air, of sp. gr. 1*872 at 0°, and having 
a high coefhcient of expansion. In contact with water, it decomposes 
very slowly at ordinary temperatures, very rapidly at high tempe¬ 
ratures. The vapour-densities were made by Y. Meyer’s method. At 
the temperature of aniline vapour (183*7°), the numbers obtained varied 
between 7*23 and 7*41, with nitrobenzene vapour (210°), 7*27. Theoiy 
for S 2 O 6 CI 2 = 7*43. The author believes the previous low numbers 
obtained to be due to the presence of impurities, probably S 02 ( 0 H)C 1 
(differing only slightly in percentage composition). A mixture of 
82050)2 and S02(0H)C1, boiling at 140—146°, gave A = 4*01. Pure 
S 2 O 6 CI 2 heated with about 4 per cent, of water gave a liquid boiling at 
139—140°, and giving A = 4*7. L. T. T. 

Crystalline Form, Specific Heat, and Atomicity of Tliori*ttm. 
By L. F. Kilson {Compt. rend,, 96, 346—348).—Brogger finds that 
the hexagonal crystals of thorium obtained by reducing the double 
chloride of thorium and potassium by means of sodium are really a com¬ 
bination of the regular octohodron and tetrahedron, and are therefore 
identical in form with the crystals of silicon. The density of pure 
crystallised thorium is 11*230 ; that of the amorphous form is 10*968; 
moan = 11*009. It follows, therefore, that the atomic volume of 
thorium is 20*94. a value approaching that of ziinoninm, cerium, 
lanthanum, and didymiuin. The atomic heat of the oxygen in thoria 
is equal to 4*08, a value almost identical with the atomic heat of the 
oxygen in tho oxides of zirconium, cerium, titanium, and tin, and in 
zircon and manganese dioxide. The specific heat of thorium is 
0*02757, and its atomic heat is therefore 0*41 (Th = 232*4). 

These facts, together with facts and analogies previously observed, 
show conclusively that thorium is quadrivalent and that thoria is a 
dioxide, Th02. 0. H. B. 

Atomic Weight of Lanthanum. By P. T. Cleve {Bull. Boc. 
CMm. [2], 39, 151—155).—About 1*5 kilos- of the mixed oxides of 
lanthanum and didymiuin obtained from cerito, gadolinite, orthite, and 
keilhauite, were converted into nitrates, the nitrates partially decom¬ 
posed by ignition, and the residue extracted with watei\ The solu¬ 
tion, which was free from cerium and thorium, was fractionally pre¬ 
cipitated with ammonia. The first fraction consisted of didyminm oxide, 
almost pure, the seventh and last fraction of almost pure lanthanum 
oxide. The lanthanum oxide was then converted into sulphate, which 
was purified and separated into fractions by repeated cxystallisation, 

VOL. XI,IV. 2 p 
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and the amotint of lanthanum oxide in the sulphate was determined hj 
imtion. The mean of 12 determinations gave 57*480 + 0*00895 per 
cent, of LasOa. If SO 3 = 80, then La = 138'22 ; or if 0 = 15*0683, 
and S = 81*984, then La = 138*019 ± 0*0246. Those results confirm 
those of Brauner (Monats, GJiem., 3, 493); the difference between them 
and earlier determinations is probably due to the difficulty of expelling 
all free sulphuric acid from the sulphate without causing decomposi¬ 
tion, and to the fact that lanthanum oxide absorbs a small quantity of 
oxygen at a dull red heat, but gives it off again at bright redness; the 
oxide is, moreover, somewhat hygroscopic. No element intermediate 
between didymium and lanthanum could be detected. 0. H. B. 

AUotropic Arsenic. By R. Engel (Gompt, rend., 96 , 497—499). 
—^Hittorf and Berzelius observed that in the condensation of the 
vapour of arsenic in an inert gas, three forms of the metal are obtained, 
viz,: ( 1 ) crystalline arsenic in the warm part of the apparatus; 
(2) black amorphous arsenic; and (3) in the cooler part a grey powder. 
This latter modification is more readily oxidised by nitric acid than 
either of the former, but it is generally considered that this property 
is due to a difference of cohesion. Bettendorf found that both black 
and grey amorphous arsenic have a density of 4*7, and that when heatod 
to 360° they are transformed into crystalline arsenic (sp. gr. 6*7). 
He regarded these forms as three distinct allotropic modifications, and 
he suspected that the yellow powder which precedes the deposition 
of the grey arsenic was a further modification, but he was unable to 
isolate it. 

The author has examined the form of arsenic precipitated by various 
reducing agents from solutions of arsenious acid. Whatever be the 
precipitant employed, the resultant metal was of a velvety brown or 
black-colour; its sp. gr. was 46—47°, and on heating to 360° it is con¬ 
verted into ordinary crystalline arsenic. The author considers that 
Bettendorf’s yellow coloration was due to the yellow vapour of arsenic, 
and not to any solid form. The grey powder results from the sudden, 
and the black powder from the slow, solidification 0 / tho va]>onr. 
There are thus only two well-defined allotropic modifications : Isi, iho 
amorphous form obtained in the dvj way, or in the wet way of precipi¬ 
tation ; 2nd, the crystalline form obtained by the condensation of 
vapour of arsenic at 360°, or slightly higher temperature. 

Y. E. V. 

Reduction of Tungsten Compounds. By 0. v. Fmumm 
(Ber., 15, 2975—2976).—A question of priority. 

Chemistry of the Chromammonium Compounds, By S. M, 
Jorgenson (/. pr. Ghem. [2], 25, 398-~430).~A continuation of the 
author’s researches on this subject (Abstr., 1880, 10; 1882, 468, 
1X69). 

YI. Normal Br-zthrochromium Salts.— Erythrochromium nitrate, 
HO(Gra0NH3)5NO3,H2O, is prepared by treating 5 grams of the 
rhod^chloride with 50 c.c, of water and 35 c.c. dilute ammonia; tho 
solution, at first deep blue, changes to deep crimson, and contains 
phasic erythrochxomium chloride; on addition of 4—5 volumes of dilute 
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nitric aoid, a criiiison precipitate of impure erytlirooliroinium nitrate is 
obtained, and may be purified by repeated treatment with dilute nitric 
acid, solution in water, reprecipitation with nitric acid, and washing with 
alcohol, and is finally dried in the dark. It forms a crimson powder, 
composed of microscopic octahedrons; it is not very stable, undergoing 
slow spontaneous decomposition, even in the dark. At 100° it decom¬ 
poses, becoming first dark green, and finally black. On ignition, it 
decomposes rather violently, red fumes being evolved, and a greenish- 
black voluminous residue of chromium oxide left. It is insoluble in 
alcohol, but moderately soluble in cold water with a crimson colour; 
on boiling the solution, chromium hydroxide separates. On boiling a 
solution acidulated with a few drops of nitric acid, it is converted 
into roseocbroniium niti*ate. The erythro-nitrate is insoluble in dilute 
nitric acid, but dissolves slowly in strong acid to a violet liquid, and 
after a time is resolved into chromium and ammonium nitrates. On 
boiling the solid erythro-nitrate with dilute hydrochloric acid, it is con¬ 
verted into chlorpurpureochromium chloride. An aqueous solution of 
the erythro-nitrate gives the following reactions:—Dilute nitric acid 
precipitates the salt; dilute hydrochloric acid,gives no precipitate; 
concentrated aoid after some time precipitates chlorpuipureo-chloride; 
concentrated hydrobromic acid precipitates red needles of the erythro- 
bromide; hydrofluosilicic acid a rose-red non-crystalline precipitate; 
hydrogen platinochloride gives no precipitate, but on adding alcohol a 
crystalline chocolate-brown precipitate is produced ; hydrogen platino¬ 
chloride and magnesium sulphate give a red precipitate of microscopic 
needles; potassium ferricyanide, a precipitate of long dark-red needles; 
potassium forrocyanide, a voluminous violet-red precipitate, which 
slowly becomes crystalline; mercuric chloride gives no precipitate, 
hut sodium mercuric chloride and potassium mercuric bromide give 
voluminous precipitates of pale violet-rod needles j hydrogen auro- 
chloride and stannous chloride give no precipitates; solid potassium 
iodide, a hrownish-rod crystalline precipitate; sodium pyrophosphate, 
a clear violet precipitate, soluble in excess of the reagent; potassinm 
chromato, no precipitate ; potassium dichromate, a reddish-yellow pro- 
ci])itato, even fi*om dilute solutions. 

Enjthrochrommm hrovildt\ HO(Cr2,10NITj)Br5,H2O, is prepared by 
the action of concentrated hydi'ohromic acid on an ammouiacal solu¬ 
tion of the rhodo-chloride. It crystallises in microscopic crimson 
noodles, loses 1 mol. H^O over sulphmic acid, but suffers no further 
loss on heating at 100°; after 24 hours, however, it is found to be 
nearly completely converted into rhodoohromium bromide. It is very 
readily soluble in cold water with crimson colour and neutral reaction; 
the solution gives similar reactions to those of the nitrate, except that 
it is readily precipitated by hydrogen platinochloride; the salt is pre¬ 
cipitated unaltered on adding 2 vols. of concentrated hydrobromic 
acid; boiling the aqueous solution with a few drops of hydrobromic acid 
converts it into the roseo-bromide, whilst on heating a mixture of the 
salt with concentrated hydrobromic aoid at 100°, it is rapidly converted 
into bromopurpureochromium bromide. Addition of silver nitmte in 
the cold precipitates all the bromine, and on shaking with freshly pre¬ 
cipitated silver chloride, all the bromine is replaced by cliloriuo; from 

2 p 2 
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this all the broTnine-atoms would seem to be of equal value; solution 
in ammonia, however, and precipitation with alcohol, gives basic 
erythro-bromide, in which one-fifth of the bromine has been removed. 
A xantho-salb could not be obtained by addition of sodium nitrite to 
the erjthro-bromide, subsequent addition of hjdrobromic acid gives an 
orange-yellow crystalline precipitate, apparently a porbromide. The 
erythro-bromide when shaken with silver oxide and water, gives a red 
alkaline liquid containing erythrochromium hydroxide, which, however, 
was not isolated. 

BrytlirocJiromium s'ldphafe, (HO,Cr2,10ITH025SO4, is obtained as a 
pale crimson precipitate on adding dilute sulphuric acid and alcohol 
to a concentrated solution of erythrochromium bromide. 

BrythrocJiromium cliloriodide^ HO(Cr 2 , 10 NH-^)ClT 4 ,H 2 O, is obtained in 
short microscopic prisms on adding concentrated hydriodic acid to an 
ammoniacal solution of the rhodochloride. Tt loses 1 mol. H^O over 
sulphuric acid, and on then heating at 100° is converted into the 
rhodo-salt. A corresponding broraiodide is obtained by the action of 
potassium iodide on a concentrated solution of the erythro-bromide. 

Brythrochromium 'platinocliloride, HO(Cr 2 , 10 NH 3 ) 2 ,PtCl 6 , 10 H 2 O, is 
obtained by the addition of hydrogen platinochloride and a little 
alcohol to a solution of the erythro-nitrate as a chocolate-brown pre¬ 
cipitate of very small thin needles j it is nearly insoluble in cold water. 
The erythro-chloride behaves differently with hydrogen platinochloride, 
being precipitated without addition of alcohol in cinnabar-red crystals, 
which when washed with water, are slowly converted into the choco¬ 
late-coloured needles of the platinocyanide. The red precipitate is in 
all probability a double chloride and platinocyanide. 

YII. Basic ERTTHROCHROMiirM Salts.— Basic erythrochromkm hro- 
mide, HO(Cr 2 l 01 TH^)Br 4 (OH),H>O, is prepared by dissolving erythro- 
chromium bromide in ammonia, and adding alcohol, when the basic 
salt slowly crystallisos out. It forms violet-red plates, loses 1 mol. 
H20 on standing over sulphuric acid, and decomposes at 100°. It 
dissolves very readily in water, with crimson colour and faintly alka¬ 
line reaction. It is converted into the normal bromido by trontinoni 
with hydrobromio acid, but not by ammonium bromide, thus diiT(un‘ng 
from the basic rhodo-salts, which expel the ammonia from ammonium 
salts. An aqueous solution of the basic erythro-bromide gives the 
following reactions:—It is precipitated by alcohol; is nearly com¬ 
pletely precipitated as dithionate by sodium dithionate; is complotoly 
precipitated as a lilac-red crystalline powder by potassium ferrocyanide; 
gives no reaction with potassium ferricyaiiide alone, but on addition of 
dilute ammonia gives a reddish-yellow crystalline precipitate; it docs 
not react with potassium chromate; with potassium mercuric bromide, 
it gives a thick precipitate of lilac-coloured needles, and with sodium 
platinochloride a cinnabar-red granular precipitate. 

Basic eryfhrocliromkim nitrate, HO(Cr2l0NHj)41iIO3(OB[),3-|H2O, 
prepared in a manner similar to the bromide, foims long crimson 
six-sided rhombic tables. When kept it slowly decomposes, with loss 
of ammonia. 

Basic erythrochromium dithionate, B[O(Cr2l0ITHi)2S2Oft(OH),2H2O, 
is obtained by adding sodium dithionate to normal or basic orythro- 
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chromium nitrate or bromide. It crystallises in brilliant dark violet 
needles, united in fan-shaped groups. At 100®, the air-dried salt loses 
2 mols. H 2 O and 2 mols, NH 3 , without change of shape; the product 
dissolves in cold dilute hydrochloric acid, and the violet-red solution 
deposits the tetraminechromium chloride of Cleve on standing. 

VIII. Basic Boseo-salts. —Basie roseocohalt dithionate, 

Coa0]NH3(OH),(S2O6)2,4H2O, 

is prepared by boiling nitratopurpureocobalt nitrate with dilute 
ammonia, mi:ying with sodium dithionate, and adding two drops of 
alcohol (of 90° Tr.) to 10 c.c. of this liquid, when a crystalline precipi¬ 
tate of the basic dithionate is obtained; this is now returned to the 
main portion, when after brisk stirring, and about one hour’s standing, 
the dithionate separates as a crimson-red precipitate, consisting of 
rhomboidal tables or monoclinic octahedrons. It is sparingly soluble 
in water, the solution having a violet-red colour, and is converted into 
normal roseo-salt by dilute hydrochloric acid ; it dissolves in solution 
of ammonium chloride in the cold with evolution of ammonia. 

Basic roseochromium dithionate, Cr2lONH3(OH)2(S20o)3 -f- 4 H 2 O, is 
prepared in manner similar to the above, which it closely resembles 
in appearance and properties. 

The remainder of the paper consists of speculations as to the pro- 
bable constitution of the chromammonium compounds. 

A. j. a 

Ammoniocobalt Compounds. By Maqubnne (Compt rend,, 96, 
344—346).—When ozonised oxygen is passed through an ammoniacal 
solution of cobalt sulphate, the liquid first becomes brown, then green, 
and finally deposits deep green microscopic prismatic plates on the 
sides of the vessel. If the chloride is used, the crystals are slender 
needles. These compounds can be more easily obtained by passing a 
rapid current of air through a mixture of 100 c.c. ammonia with 10 c.o. 
of a saturated solution of cobalt sulphate for about two hours. The 
precipitated crystals arc collected, dried rapidly between filter-paper, 
and thrown, in small portions at a time, into 26 c.c. of a cooled mix¬ 
ture of equal volumes of sulphuric acid, alcohol, and water, when the 
brown substance becomes rose-coloured. On adding an excess of 
chlorine-water, the rose-coloured compound becomes gi^een, and the 
liquid, if heated to boiling and left to cool, deposits prismatic 
crystals which are sometimes as much as 6 mm. long, and can bo 
obtained larger by recrysiallisation from dilute (5 per cent.) sulphuric 
acid. These crystals are dark green, almost black, quadratic prisms, 
of the composition Co 202 fS 04 ) 3 (NH 3 )io,S 04 H 2 + H 2 O. They are but 
slightly soluble in water, by Avhich they are decomposed with evolu¬ 
tion of oxygen, but they dissolve easily in dilute acids without sensible 
decomposition, even at 100°, if the operation is conducted rapidly. By 
prolonged ebullition with acids, this compound is converted into a 
roseocohalt salt. It is entirely decomposed by the fixed alkalis, with 
evolution of oxygen and precipitation of black cobaltic oxide. 

if this salt is dissolved in boiling dilute hydrochloric acid, and the 
solution mixed with strong hydrochloric acid, green shining plates, 
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witli a greasy and somewhat nacreous lustre, aro precipitated. They 
have the composition Cq 20 ,C 14 (NH 3 )io,HC 1 + SHsO, are somewhat 
stable, and dissolve in water, or better, in water acidulated with hydro- 
chloric acid. If the acid solution of the sulphate is mixed with 
alcohol instead of with strong hydrochloric acid, a pale groon magma 
of interlaced slender needles is precipitated. This compound is a 
chloride undoubtedly identical with that obtained by treating an 
ammoniacal solution of cobalt chloride with ozone. It is far less 
stable than either of the other compounds; it is decomposed rapidly 
by cold water, and, if left to itself after drying,^ is transformed in 
a day or two into a red mass which consists mainly of voseocobalt 
chloride. 

These compounds may be regarded as the acid salts of the oxy- 
cobalt-ammonium of Fremy. The nitrate is somewhat unstable, and 
crystallises in green microscopic needles. With solutions of these com¬ 
pounds, especially on agitation, ammoniacal sodium phosphate gives 
a green crystalline precipitate, which is deposited more readily on the 
rubbed portions of the sides of the vessel, like ammonio-magnesiuni 
phosphate. C. H. B, 

Manganese Sulphite. By A. Gohgetj (Compt. rmd ,, 96, 341— 
843).—Manganese sulphite, MnS 0 j, 3 H 30 , can be obtained in mono- 
clinic crystals by the evaporation at ordinary temperatures of a solu¬ 
tion of manganese sulphite in a concentrated aqueous solution of 
sulphurous acid, or of a solution obtained by adding an alkaline sul¬ 
phite to a large excess of a solution of a manganese salt until a 
permanent precipitate just begins to form. This salt has a pale rose 
colour; dissolves in 10,000 parts of cold or 5,000 pai’ts of hot water; 
is rather more soluble in strong solutions of manganous salts; and 
dissolves somewhat easily in a strong aqueous solution of sulphurous 
acid. It oxidises slowly in dry air, more quickly in ordinary air, and 
rapidly in moist air or in contact with aiiinted water, especially if 
finely powdered. In presence of water, chlorine, bromine, and ioclino 
convert it into sulphate. 

Another hydrate, MnSOt,HsO, is obtained by precipitating the man¬ 
ganese sulphite at 100°. It forms rose-coloured crystals belonging to 
the rhombic syocem, and does not lose its water below 150°. It; rapidly 
takes up water in the cold, especially in presence of sulphurous acid, 
forming the hydrate MnS04,3H20. 

The trihydrated salt begins to lose water at 70®, and oxidises some¬ 
what rapidly. When calcined at a bright red heat, it leaves a 
residue of trimanganese tetroxide. Both hydrates when heated out 
of contact with air give off sulphurous anhydride and leave a residue 
of manganese monoxide, sulphate, and sulphide. Heated gradually to 
redness in a current of hydrogen, manganese sulphite leaves a residue 
of 87 parts man^nese monoxide and 13 parts manganese sulphide. 

M^ganese sulphite combines easily with the alkaline sulphites, 
formiug double salts which crystallise well. 0. H. B. 
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Mineralogical Chemistry. 


Occurrence of Smaltite in Colorado. By. M. W, Ilbs (Jalrl, 
f. Min., 1883, 1, Ref., 194).—Smaltite and erytlirite occur witli a little 
iron pyrites, native silver, and calcite, in a mineral vein near Grothic, 
Gunnison Co., Colorado. A sample of smaltite from tlie surface 
croppings gave— 

Co. Ee. As. SiOg. Pb. S. Hi. Cu, 

11*59 11*99 63*82 2*60 2*05 1*55 1*13 0*16 

Ni and Ag traces. Total = 94*89 

A purer sample yielded 15 per cent, cobalt. B. H. B. 

Brazilian Specimens of Martite. By 0. A. Derby (Jahrb. /. 
Min., 1883, 1, Ref., 194).—The opinion has recently been advanced 
that the octohedral crystals of martite are due to the transformation 
of pyrites, but a recent examination of a great number of crystals 
from various Brazilian localities indicates that they should rather be 
considered as produced by the alteration of magnetite. B. H. B. 

Analysis of a Variety of Siderite. By B. Oussen* (Jahrh. /. 
Min., 1883,1, Ref., 194).—This variety of siderite occurs on hmmatite, 
in tho Lake Superior district, either in crusts or in single crystals. 
It is often associated with calcite, and has a light green colour. It 
contains— 

EeO. OaO. MgO. KnO. OOg. Total 

. 41*116 16*883 2*567 trace 40*428 99*993 

B. H. B. 

Silica and Lithium Silicates. By P. Hautefeuille and J. 
Margottet {Jahrb, f, Min., 1883, 1, Rof., 195—196).—The authors 
have succeeded in obtaining artificially three lithium silicates, of which 
two are analogous to the magnesium iron silicates; Lij^SiOi and 
LigSiOj, resembling (Mg,Pe) 2 Si 04 (olivine) and (Mg,Ee)Si 03 (hyper- 
sthene) respectively: they agree in many points, but with regard to 
LLSisOn uo natural mineral is known resembling it. All those com¬ 
pounds were obtained by the action of lithium chloride on silicates. 

LiiSiOi behaves like olivine before the blowpipe. It is somewhat 
soluble in hot water; the angle of the rhombic prism measured 119°. 

The salt LbSiOs, analogous to hypersthene, has the same angle and 
crystal system as the preceding. It is not attacked by dilute acid. 

The most acid salt, LisSigOn, belongs also to the rhombic system. 
QnaHz and tridymite were also formed by means of litbium chloride, 
the former at the melting point of silver, the latter at a bright red 
heat. The formation of these bodies is explained by the theory that 
lithium chloride contains an oxychloride which renders the crysfcallL 
sation of the silicic acid possible. B. H. B. , 
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Relation between the Optical Properties and Chemical 
Composition of Pyroxene and Amphibole. By P. J. Wiik 
(Jahrb,f. Min., 1883, 1, Ref., 187—188).—The author measured the 
chuopinakoid angle of a great number of pyroxenes and amphiboles 
from Finland, and investigated the relation to the percentage of FoO 
in the former and AhOa in the latter. The results are given in the 
annexed table. 




Angle. 

FeO per cent. 

Analyst. 


A. ’Pyroxene Ghouf, 




1 

Malaeolite (dark) . .. 

CO 

1*08 

H. Rose. 

2 

„ (yellow). 

if 

0-99 

Bonsdorff. 

3 

„ (light coloured) ... 

38° 

2*52 

F. Lomstrdn* 

4 

„ (greyish-green).... 

39° 

2 68 

E. Moborg. 

5 

Biopside (green). 

38—40® 

4*81 

Castren. 

6 

Malaeolite (grey). 

39° SC/ 

4*00 

Hjclmman. 

7 

„ (green). 

89° SV 

4 97 

Hjell. 

8 

„ (green) . 

41® 

6*00 

Laiidzett, 

9 

„ (green). 

42° 30' 

10 *38 

Castren. 

10 

Pyroxene (green) . 

42° 30' 

12 *29 

Wiik. 

11 

Augite (black) . 

43—44° 

12 *04 

Euderaatsch, 

12 


43® 30' 

15 -76 

Fagerluud* 

13 

„ (black) . 

45® 30' 

17*31 

Sjogren. 

14 

Malaeolite (red) . . . 

46® 

1 20*44 

Berzelius. 

15 

» (blaels) . 

48® 

27*50 

1 Castren, 



Angle. 

1 AI 2 O 3 per cent. 



B. AmpMhole Group. 




16 

Actinolite (green).. 

16—18° 

2*83 

Aakerstedt. 

17 

„ (green). 

17° 

1*69 

Michaelson, 

18 

„ (dark green) .. 

18° 30' 

6*10 

Iloffron. 

19 

Hornblende (black).......... 

18° 30' 

4*98 

Wasz. 

20 

Amphibole, anthophyllifce. 

20 ° 

7*9 

Tamnu'lin. 

21 

Hornblende (black). 

24° 30' 

11*92 

Ranunolsberg. 

22 

„ (green). 

26° 30' 

16*37 

Kajaiulor. 

23 

„ (green).. 

27° 30' 

20 *10 

Ky landor. 


The increase of a degree in the angle, with pyroxene, represents an 
increase of about 2 per cent, of FeO, or of 10 per cent, of the silicate 
(Ca,Fe)Si 03 . B. H. B. 

Artificial Production of WoUastonite. By L. Boctroeois 
(Jahrb, /. Min., 1883, 1, Ref., 196—197).— WoUastonite was obtained 
by melting together the required amounts of lime and silica at a 
bright red heat, and slowly cooling for two days in the furnace. 
A mass of acicular crystals was obtained which appeared transparent 
and colourless under the microscope. As the optical properties do 
not coincide with those of the natural mineral, the author is of opinion 
that the compound is dimorphous. He regards the artificial crystals 
as biaxial with an extremely small axial angle. 
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Meionite, —The constituents were melted together at a bright red 
heat, in the proportions indicated by the formula— 

5Ca0,hra20,4Al203,9Si03. 

In order to obtain a meionite free from soda, the materials 6 CaO, 
4 Al 20 a, 9 Si 02 , were melted together. The mixture became fluid at a 
dark red heat. The author believes that the product thus obtained 
is not meionite but anorthite. B. H. B. 

The so-called Ersbyite h'om Pargas. By F. J. Wiik {Jahrl, /. 
Min., 1883, 1, Bef., 189).—The author contradicts his former state¬ 
ments with regard to ersbyite (Namnann's Mineralogie, 1881, p, 672), 
and he now, after an exhaustive investigation, determines the genuine 
ersbyite to be microcline, the analysis being as follows:— 

SiOg. AliOj. OaO. K.O. NagO. Total. 

66-18 19-52 0-36 13-03 0-91 100 

Sp. gr. = 2‘57 

The colourless felspar formerly mistaken for ersbyite is a variety of 
andesine, the analytical results being as follows:— 

Loss on 

SiOg. AI 2 O 3 . CaO. NagO. ignition. Total. 

59-59 26-44 6-23 7*12 0-61 99*99 

Sp. gr. = 2-67. B. H. B. 

Emerald from Paavo, in Finland. By P. J. Wiik {Jahrh. /. 
Mi)K^ 1883, 1, Bef., 189).—The emerald was surrounded by a zone of 
radiated red albitc, this again by a thin layer of muscovite. The 
analyses gave the following results:— 

SiOo, AloO^. GIO. Total. 

I. 66*37 19*29 14 01 99*67 

II. 66*10 18-59 14-18 09*87 

B. H. B. 

Diorites of Montreal. By B. J. Harrinotoit (Jahrh. /. J/m., 
1883, 1, Bef., 247—248).—Numerous dykes of dioriie occur near 
Montreal. Their character is very variable; their colour is light to 
dark grey, and sp. gr. 2*92—3*00. Tho analysis of a typical specimen 
gave— 

biOg, AI 2 O 3 . FcaOj. MnO. TiOg, CaO. MgO. 

40*95 16*45 13*47 0*33 3*39 10*53 6*10 

K 2 O. NaoO. ^ 206 - boss on ignition. Total. 

1*28 4-00 0-29 3-84 100*63 

B. H. B. 

Monazite and Zircon from the Quarries of Nil-St. Vincent. 
By A. Bknard (Jahrh. /. Min., 1883, 1, Ref., 183—184).—Monazito 
occurs in this locality in the form of small tabular crystals with a 
greasy lustre and amber-yellow to red colour. The forms of tho crys- 
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tals are + P, ^oo, ooPoo, coP, — Poo. Tlie measnremont of tlio arigles 
gave tlie following results: '?co : P = 141® 20' 21", coPoo : poo =: 
100® 16'. The chemical analysis gave 28—29 per cent. P2O5 as usual. 
The metals cerium, lanthanum, and didymium were qualitatively de¬ 
termined. Together with monazite, crystals of zircon 0*6 mm. long 
were formed, which gave on analysis 32*56 per cent. SiO^ and G7 29 
per cent. ZrOg. B. H. B. 

Vanadium in the Leadville Ores. By M. W. Tins {Jahrh, f. 
ifm, 1883, 1, Eel, 194).—At the Evening Star and .^tna Mine 
an orange-coloured substance was discovered, which gave the follow¬ 
ing analytical results:— 

SiOa. PbO. ZnO. YA- H,0. CO^. Total. 

36*86 38*51 9-07 9*14 2*59 2*41 0*48 99*06 

The author thinks it probable from these results that the mineral is 
a dechenite. B. H. B. 

Occurrence of Aerenite. By J. Macpherson (Jahrh, f. Min., 
1882, 2, 98).—This mineral, described by v. Lasaulx, has been found 
in the Pyrenees associated with ophite, at Tartaren, in Catalonia, and 
at Caserras, in Aragon. It occurs in the rock in small veins. The 
sections on being heated become opaque through loss of water, but 
transparent again on moistening with that liquid. H. B. 

Serpentine from the Alps. By E. Hussae (Jalirh. f. Min., 1883, 
1, Eef., 252—253).—The serpentine rocks investigated have been 
partly described by Drascbe {Jahrh. /. Min., 1872,322). They prove 
to be altered slate rocks rich in augite. Salite and diallage were the 
original constituents, and have not, as Drascbe states, yielded bastite, 
but antigoritc, which, as a rule, is accompanied by talc. 

Analyses were made of the green serpentine slate from Sprcchon- 
stein (I); of the compact serpentine from tbo same locality (JI) ; of 
the antigorite isolated from the slate by means of Tboulot's bolution 
{III); and of the chlorite rock resembling serpentine (IV). 

The analyses (I—III) agree veiy well with Drasohe’s analyses of 
serpentine from Heiligenblut and Windiseb-Matroi. 


SiO> 

Fe^Os. 

AlA. 

CaO. 

MgO. 

HjO. 

Total. 

I. 40-90 

7-68 

2*u8 

0 30 

37*45 

12-15 

300-56 

II. 40-65 

10-40 

2 70 

4*40 

33 59 

9-32 

100-96 

ni. 41-14 

3-01 

3 82 

j 

0*40 

39*16 

11-85 

99-38 

IV. 29-62 

41-92 

0*30 

18*23 

10 34 

100-41 
B. H. B. 


Metamorphism of Massive Crystalline Bocks. By J D 
Daista {Jahrh. f. Min., 1888, 1, Eef., 242—245).-The rocks investi- 
gated occur at Cortland, in Westchester county, New York. The 
facts observed appear to sustain the following conclusions. These 
^k^ although they include soda-granite, norite, augite, diorite, 
bornblendite, pyroxenite, aud different cbrysolitic rocks^ are not 
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independent igneous rocks erupted from great depths. They are 
metamorphic in origin, and differ from the other Westchester county 
rocks, because the metamorphic process had to do with sedimentary 
beds that differed in constitution. 

These rocks underwent an upheaval through subterranean move¬ 
ments, and in the course of it they became metamorphosed. The 
number of these rocks does not imply widely different ingredients in 
the original strata, for they are all alike in containing the same bases 
in nearly ihe same proportion. B. H. B. 

Melaphyres of Lower Silesia. By A. P. Colemait (Jahrh, /. 
Min., 1883, 1, Ref., 248—250).—The melaphyres investigated occur 
in the neighbourhood of Waldenburg and Lahn. They consist prin¬ 
cipally of triclinic felspar, probably oligoclase. The presence of 
oHhoclase is doubtful. Augite occurs in all, and.-yrith it is frequently 
found a rhombic pyroxene, generally altered to bastite. Brown horn¬ 
blende occurs in the rocks from Waldenburg; the melaphyre from 
Guckelberg also contains biotite. Olivine occurs in variable quantity, 
and in many specimens is entirely absent. The melaphyre from Rosen¬ 
thal contains round granules of quartz. 

Analyses were made of the rock from Rosenthal near Johannis-r 
berg (I), from Lower Schonau (II), and from Kunzendorf near Lahn 
(III), the results being as follows;— 



SiOj. 

M.O 3 . 

I'cA- 

TeO. 

CaO. 

MgO. 

KjO. 

I. 

58-93 

15 47 

7-71 

— 

5-84 

3-14 

3-17 

II. 

62-49 

15-52 

10-99 

— 

7-26 

4-8-2 

3-31 

III. 

55-12 

14-43 

— 

9-11 

6-60 

5-88 

4-03 



Loss 




Na.O. 

on ignition. 

Ti. 

Total. 

Sp. gr. 

1. 4-97 

2*34 

— 

101-67 

2 7166 

II. 3-fi2 

3*36 

traco 

101-38 

2-7492 

III. 3-64 

1*85 

trace 

100-60 

2-7052 

B. H. B. 


Analysis of a Mineral Spring at Salzbrunn. By T. PonEox 
(/. pr* Ohem., 27, 45—48).—The “ Kronenquelloat Salzbrunn in 
Sohlesien proceeds from a basin 75 cm. in diameter and 3-3 motors 
deep. Its flow is at about the rate of 530 litres per hour. The water 
which was collected by the author was 10*5° when the temperature of 
the air was 17*3°, and was colourless and without smell. 

It possessed a slight chalybeate taste, and was slightly alkaline. Its 
sp. gr. was 1*00216. 

In 1000 grams of the water there were found the following:— 
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grams. 


grams. 

Carbonates 
as bi-carbonatcs. 
grams. 

Sodium chloride. 0 ‘05899 calculated as sulphate 0 *07160 

0 -05899 

Potassium sulphate ,, 0 *04086 


„ 0*01086 

0*18010 

Sodium sulphate .... 0 *18010 


„ 0*18010 

0-01085 

Sodium carbonate.... 0 *65060 


„ 0*73763 

0-87264. 

Lithium carbonate ... 0 *00620 


„ 0 -00922 

0*01140 

Calcium carbonate.... 0 *43990 


„ 0*69826 

0-7l26t 

Magnesium carbonate 0 *23288 


„ 0'33268 

0-40177 

Strontium caibonate.. 0*00198 


„ 0*00216 

0 *00280 

Manganese carbonate. 0 *00118 

)> 

„ 0-00155 

0*00181 

Alumina. 0*00017 


„ 0*00156 

0 ‘00013 

Ferrous carbonate.... 0 *00596 


ferric oxide 0 00370 

0 *00036 

Aluminium phosphate. 0 *00036 

jj 

as such... 0*00036 

0*00047 

Silicic acid . 0 ‘ 03460 

3 > 

as such ... 0 *03 ICO 

0*03160 

Total. 1-55407 


2*01458 

2 -33057 

Residue on evaporation 

dried at 180°. 1 *56300 sulphate found direct 2 *01500 



Traces of bromine, iodine, boric acid, barium and nickel wore 
detected. The free carbonic anhydride in 1000 c.c. water was found 
to be 849*4 c.c. at 10*5° and 740 mm. J. I. W. 


Organic Chemistry. 


Chlorination of Hydrocarbons from Caucasian Petroleum, 

By W. Markownikoff and W. Ogloblin (Jour. Ritss. Ohem. Soc.j 18B2, 
354).—On chlorinating the hydrocarbons of the series CmHih rrom ilio 
above source, they give chlorides 0«H2 h_iC 1, several 'isomoridrn hoing 
formed simultaneously. Some of these are easily docompohcd, witli 
formation of hydrocarbons of the general formula 0rtH.„_3. They re¬ 
semble the chlorides of saturated hydrocarbons, in giving otlioreal 
salts of acetic acid by double decomposition. The presence of aromatic 
hydrocarbons in crude Caucasian petroleum has been coulirmed, and 
diethylcoluene and pseudocumeno were identified, in addition to those 
mentioned in previous communications, B. B, 

Formation of Dibromodinitromethane and of Villiers^ Tetra* 
nitroethylene Bromide. By S. M. Losaniiscu (Her., 16, 51~-52), 
The author has shown (Abstr., 1882, 954) that dibromodiuitrome- 
thane is produced by the action of nitric acid on tribromaniline. He 
has since observed that it is also formed from other bodies belonging 
both to the aromatic and fatty series (and amongst these othyteno 
bromide) when they are heated with concentrated nitric acid. Accord¬ 
ing to YilHers (Abstr., 1882, 815), the action of fuming nitric acid 
on ethylene bromide yields tetranitroetbylene bromide, forming an 
explosive potassium salt, Ca(N02),Br2,2K0H. The author finds that 
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Villiers’ compound is identical witli dibromodinitromethane, the 
potassium derivative having the formula CBrK(N02)ii. The latter 
explodes at 147—150° (according to Yilliers at 145°). 

A. K. M. 

Conversion of the Propyl into the Isopropyl Gronp. By G. 

Gtjstavson {Jour. Muss. Chem. Soc.^ 1882, 354—355).—ITormal propyl 
bromide is converted into isopropyl bromide not only on boiling it with 
aluminium bromide, as observed by Kekule and Schroter, but the 
conversion takes place at the ordinary temperature. This conversion, 
however, does not take place during the synthesis of hydrocarbons by 
FriedeFs and Craffts’ method. B. B. 

Direct Combination of Hydrogen with Ethylene. By Ber- 
THELOT (Bull. Soc. OUm. [2], 39, 145).—The author has previously 
shown that at a dull red heat hydrogen combines directly with hydro¬ 
carbons, especially with ethylene, the combination being limited by 
the dissociation of the hydrides formed. This dissociation varies 
rapidly with the temperature, and at the softening point of glass, about 
550°, only 51 per cent, of the ethylene is converted into ethane. At a 
lower temperature, however, with longer time, as much as 70 per 
cent, of the ethylene is converted into ethane, and probably at a still 
lower temperature, with suJSicient time, the conversion would be com¬ 
plete. 0. H. B. 

Stability of TrimethylcarbinoL By B. Pawleski (Ber., 15, 
3034—3036).—Trimetliylcarbinol boils at 83° under a pressure of 
760 ram. At the temperature of its critical point, viz., 234*9°, it is 
perfectly stable. A determination of the density of the vapour of this 
substance at 337°, which was conducted in an atmosphere of carbonic 
anhydride, agreed with the theoretical results. W. 0. W. 

Schwarz^s Process for preparing Pure Grape-Sugar. By 
Worm-Muller and J. Otto {Bled. Geufr., 1883, 68).—An excess of 
crude sugar is slowly introduced into a mixture of 600 c.c. 80 per 
cent, alcohol, and 20 c.c. fuming hydrochloric acid at 25°, then filtered 
and set aside to crystallise. Purification is further attained by wash¬ 
ing and by recrystallisation from alcohol. The alkaline merenrio 
cyanide process for estimating dextrose is accurate when the solution 
is diluted with 3 vols. water and the sugar solution contains about 
1 per cent, sugar. E. W. P. 

Saccharin and Saccharic Acid. By H. Kiliani {Ber., 15, 2953— 
2960).—Saccharin is most conveniently prepared by treating a solu¬ 
tion of 1 kilo, of invert cane-sugar in 9 litres of water with 100 grams 
of slaked lime. After the liquid has remained 14 days in a closed 
vessel, 400 grams of slaked lime arc added, and the mixture is pre¬ 
served for one or two months until the clear liquid exerts only a feeble 
reducing action on an alkaline solution of copper sulphate. After the 
mixture has been filtered, the filtrate is saturated with carbonic acid, 
and the hme which remains in solution is exactly precipitated by oxalic 
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acid: on evaporating the filtrate, saccliarin is slowlj deposited.^ Sac- 
cliariii in acjueons solution slowly clianges into saccliaric acid, tlie 
presence of free oxalic acid is favourable to this reaction. On the 
other hand, saccharic acid is partially converted into its anhydride by 
boiling the aqueous solution. 

Potassium saccharafe^ CsHhOrK, crystallises in thick monoclinic 
plates, a : 6 : c = 1*2893 i 1 t 1*8861, ^ = 85° 25^ The ccdciuwi and 
dnc salts are amorphous. Co;pfer saccliarate, Cu(C6Hii06)3 + ^^^0, 
forms blue crystals. By the action of nitric acid (sp. gr. 1*375) at 
35°, saccharin is slowly converted into oxalic acid and a now acid, 
CeHioO?; after removing the oxalic acid by boiling with calcium 
carbonate, the new acid is obtained in rhombic plates or prisms 
[a : ^ : c = 0*6903 : 1 : 0*528] which closely resemble crystals of citric 
acid in appearance. The crystals are soluble in water and warm other, 
and the aqueous solution is feebly laevogyrate. This body acts not 
only as a monobasic acid but also as a lactone, W. 0. W, 


Some Oxides of the Ethylene Series and their Action on 
Water, By A. Eltekoff (Joum. Biiss . GJmn. Soc., 1882, 356—396). 
—In the present paper the author gives an account of some of the 
known compounds of the formula C»H 2 » 0 . 

Amylene or Trimetliyl-etliylene oxide, CsHioO, or Me 2 C—CHMe, was 


first obtained in 1861 by Bauer (Amialen, 115, 91) by the action of 
hydrochloric acid on amylene glycol and subsequent treatment of tbo 
product with potash. On repeating Bauer’s experiments with pure 
amylene glycol (b. p. 176—177°) the author obtained a compound, 
C 5 H 10 O (h. p. 94—95°), which, however, wa^ found to be no ** oxide,” 
but pure metliyUisopropyl hetone, formed apparently by the deliydi'at- 
ing action of hydrochloric acid on the glycol. According to Oarius 
(Aimalen, 126, 199) a compound, identical with Bauer’s, is obtained 
by the action of potash on the coiTCSponding chlorhydrin; this, how¬ 
ever, the author finds to be the true amylene oxide. It ])oils at 
75—76°, and has a sp. gr. of 0*8293 at 0°. It enters into direct com¬ 
bination more readily than the lower oxides of the same series, for it 
is completely converted into the glycol by the action of water, oven at 
the ordinary temperature, in half an hour. Isopropyl-ethylene oxide, 
CsHjoO or OHMe 2 .HC—CH 2 , isomeric with the above compounds, was 


obtained in an analogous way. It boils at 82°, and combines very 
slowly with water, complete conversion into the glycol taking place 
only after the mixture has been heated for 50—60 hours at 100 . The 
third isomeric compound, methyl-ethyl-etliylene oxide, CsHioO or 
EtHC—OHMe, obtained from the corresponding hydrocarbon by the 

method described above, is a liquid (80°) which combines with 
water to form the glycol (b. p. 187—188°) only after continued heat¬ 
ing at 100°. It is seen from the above that of the three i&omoric 
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compounds, one enters very readily into direct combination Tvbere 
the combination takes place on a tertiary ” carbon-atom. Tbe beha¬ 
viour of tbe isomeric oxides described below is analogous to this. 

Isohutylene oxide, Me20^-^H2, obtained by tbe action of potasb on tbe 

cblorbydrin prepared by tbe direct union of isobutylene with bypocblo- 
rous acid in aqueous solution, is a colourless liquid of sp. gr, O’SSll at 0*^, 
boiling at 51—52°. It combines directly witb water at tbe ordinary 
temperature witb considerable development of beat, to form isobu¬ 
tylene glycol (b. p. 176—178°). Tbe isomeric hutylene oxide or sym¬ 
metrical dimethyl-ethylene oxide, MeHC—CHMe, was obtained from 

y 

tbe corresponding hydrocarbon. A mixture of isobutylene and di- 
metbyl-etbylene was first prepared by tbe action of sulpburic acid on 
isobutyl alcohol, and from this tbe first hydrocarbon was removed by 
agitation witb dilute sulpburic acid (IH^SO* *. IH 2 O) in which it dis¬ 
solves, leaving pure dimethyl-ethylene. Butylene oxide is a colour¬ 
less liquid boiling at 56—57°, and having a sp. gr. of 0*8344 at 0°. It 
takes up the elements of water much less readily than isobutylene 
oxide, and is only completely converted into the glycol (b. p. 183— 
187°) by heating it at 100° for eight hours. 

Methyl-;projpyl-6tliylene oxide, PrHO—CHMe, obtained in tbe same 

V 


way from hexylene (fi'om mannitol), boils at 109—110°. It is con¬ 
verted into tbe glycol (b. p. 206—207°) only when heated with water 
at 100—110° for a considerable length of time. 

Mexylene oxide (Jietramethyl-ethylene oxide), MegO—CMe 2 . Tbe tetra- 

V 


methyl-ethylene, which formed the starting point for its prepamtion, 
was obtained by heating methyl iodide and load oxide or amylone 
(trimcthyl-etbylone) in sealed tubes at 220—230° for eight hours. 
In this reaction, some ethyl oxide is formed by the action of the lead 
oxide on the methyl iodide, some amylenc remains unchanged, and the 
rest (about one-third) is converted into a mixture of hexylene (tetra- 
methyl-ethylene) (b. p. 73°) and heptylene (unsymmetrical methyl- 
butyl-othylene) CMes.MeO ^ CH 2 (b. p. 78—80°), as was shown by tbe 
reaction of tbe products of transformation of these hydrocarbons. 
After conversion into the chlorides, the two hydrocarbons were 
separated by fractional distillation and obtained in tbe pure state. 
The conversion of amylene into hexylene by the above method takes 
place thus: OMe 2 ! CHMe -f Mel = CMe 2 ! OMe^ f HI, but the 
author has hitherto been unable to understand the formation of the 
heptylene which takes place simultaneously. Hexylene, obtained as 
above, was first con veiled into the chlorhydride CMe 2 Cl.CMe 2 .OH 
(m. p. 55°), and this, by the action of potash in presence of a little 
water, into hexylene oxide (b. p. 96—06°). It combines witb water 
with the evolution of a considerable amount of heat forming the 
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corresponding glycol, pincbcone. This combination takes place so easily 
that, on distillinghexylene oxide with potash, no oxide at all is formed, 
but crystals of the hydrate of pinacone, C 6 E 14 O 2 4“ 6 H 2 O (m. p. 4(5°), 
are formed in the receiver. The facility with which hexylene oxide 
becomes hydrated is explained by the circumstance that the oxygen is 
linked to tioo tertiarij carbon-atoms. In contradistinction to this, 
jpropylene oxide^ MeHC—CH 2 , containing no tertiary carbon-atom, 

V 

combines with difficulty with water, and cannot be convei'ted com¬ 
pletely into the glycol, even after being heated with it for eight hours 
at 100°. The author proceeds to investigate the mode of addition of 
different acids to the above oxides, the thermal phenomena taking place 
at the same time, and the heats of combustion of the oxides, as com¬ 
pared with those of the isomeric aldehydes and ketones. B. B. 

Aldehyde-ammonium Bases. By 6 . Meyeu (Her., 16, 207— 
208).—By the action of sodium ethylate and methyl iodide at the 
ordinary temperature on a concentrated aqueous solution of acetalde¬ 
hyde-ammonia, a crystalline mass of isocholine, OH.OHMc.NMe^.Ofl, 
is produced. The salts of this base are very unstable, and act as 
powerful reducing agents. The iodide, O 5 H 14 NOI, forms needle-shaped 
crystals which are freely soluble in dilute alcohol. The platinochloride, 
OioHoeNsOajPtCls, is insoluble in ether. W. 0. W. 

Thiocyanopropimine. By J. Tcherniac and T. H. Norton 
(Compt, rend.^i 96, 494—497).—By the action of monochloracetone 
on ammonium thiocyanate in alcoholic solution, thiocyaiiacctone is 
formed, which reacts with the excess of the ammonium salt to produce 
the thiocyanate of a new base, O 4 H 0 N 2 S, which the authors propose to 
name thiocijano;prapimine. The changes may be expressed thus:— 
]SrH 4 .SO]S’ -f MeOO.CHsCl = B'H 4 C 1 -H MoCO.Cn^.SOlT and 
MeCO.CH 2 .SCN + NH 4 .SCN = H,0 + (SCN.CH 2 .CNHMe)HS 0 N. 

The thiocyanate of this base crystallises in bulky straw-yellow 
crystals melting at 114°, soluble in alcohol and hot water; the nitratv, 
C 4 H 6 N 2 S.HN 03 , obtained from the preceding salt by the action of 
silver nitrate, crystallises in large colourless needles melting at 18J1° ; 
the acid sulphate forms small white needles, the platinochloride a 
yellowish brown powder. 

The base thiocyanopropimine^ obtained from the thiocyanate by the 
action of concentrated potash, forms hygroscopic ciystals which display 
in a most marked way the phenomenon of suporfusion, for they molt 
at 42°, but solidify only at 28°. This compound boils at 136® under a 
pressure of 30—40 mm. mercury. 

Acetylthiocyanopropimine, SClSr.CH2.CMe .* NSlc, prepared by the 
action of acetic anhydride on the above base, crystallises in delicate 
silky needles, having a diamond-like lustre; it molts at 130°, but re¬ 
solidifies at 91°. 

Methylthiocyanopropimine hydroiodide^ SON. CH 2 .CMe I NMo,HI, from 
the free base and methyl iodide, forms transparent brown crystals melting 
at 157°, soluble in hot, sparingly soluble in cold water. V. H. Y, 
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Isonitroso-compounds. By Y. Meyee (Ber,, 16, 167—170).— 
Since benzyl by droxylamine yields benzyl alcohol and not benzylamine 
on reduction, the benzyl-gronp in this compound must be attached to 
an oxygen, and not to a nitrogen atom. It will consequently have the 
formula NH 2 (OC 7 H 7 ) and acetoxime will be CMe^ !N.OH. 

It further appears that only bodies containing carbonyl, e.p., 
acetones, aldehydes, yield isonitroso-compounds when acted on by 
hydroxjdamine. Lasvulic and pyroterebic acids form isonitroso-com- 
pounds, but ethylene oxide and glycidic acid do not. 

This reaction is therefore capable of affording valuable aid in arriv¬ 
ing at the constitution of certain compounds. W. 0. W. 

Aldoximes. By J. Petraczek (Ber., 15, 2783—2786).—The 
present paper is preliminary, and is in continuation of the researches 
of Y. Meyer on tbe I'eactions of aldehyde with hydroxylamine, and 
the formation thereby o 6 volatile nitrogenous products. 

Bthjilaldoximey C 2 H 5 NO.—An aqueous solution of hydroxylamine 
chloride is decomposed by an equivalent of soda; to the cooled 
mixture, acetaldehyde, diluted with water, is added, the mixture is 
loft for 12 hours, exhausted with ether, dried with calcium chloride, 
and the ether is expelled: a fluid remains which has a constant boiling 
point of 114—115°; it is miscible with water, alcohol, and other in all 
proportions, and has a weak smell of aldehyde. 

Bropylaldoxime, O 3 H 7 NO, is prepared from propaldehyde by Przy- 
bytek’s method (Beilstein Org. Ghemie, p. 232), and very closely 
resemble*:* the original aldoxime in its properties. 

Isohut II laid oxime, CiHgNO, prepared by Fossek’s method (2Ionatsh. 
Ghem, 11) from isobutyl alcohol and chromic acid mixture; it is a 
colourless liquid not miscihle with water, but partially soluble therein; 
its boiling point is about 139°. 

Benn 1/1 aid oxime, C 7 H 7 NO,—Benzaldebyde is added to an aqueous 
solution of hydroxylamine chloride and excess of soda, and then suffi¬ 
cient alcohol to clear the solution; to prevent oxidation the vessel is 
filled with carbonic acid. After 24 hours the mixture is shaken with 
ether, which is driven off, and the residual oil dried over sulphuric 
acid. The product boils about 200° with partial decomposition; small 
portions may be distilled unaltered, but if a few grams are used, the 
mass assumes a brown colour, disengages ammonia, and deposits 
crystals whi(‘h are either j)nre benzylaldoxime or an isomeric modifi¬ 
cation. 

Solid benzylaldoxime forms white crystals similar to those of ben¬ 
zoic acid, slightly soluble in water, easily in alcohol and ether, and 
melting at 161*5°; prolonged boiling with hydrochloric acid decom¬ 
poses it. The behaviour of benzaldehyde towards hydroxylamine 
does not differ from that of aldehydes of the acetic series. 

As to the general constitution of aldoximes, ethylaldoxime for 
example, there are three possible formulae: 

CMeH,.NO; OHMe:N.OH: and 0HMe<f^> 

• J. F. 

yOL. XLIV. 2 g 
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Condensation-prodticts of Aldehydes and their Derivatives. 
By A. Lieben and S. Zeisel. (Second Memoir.) Methylethyh 
acrolein and its Derivatives (Moiiafsh. dm., 4,10—87).—In a 
former memoir (Abstr., 1879, 615), the authors showed that the 
action of sodium acetate on propaidehyde gives rise to a condom 
sation-product, CbHioO = 203*060 — H 2 O ; and the experiments 
de'^crihed in the present paper lead to the conclusion that this body 
consists oi ipropylidene^ropaldehyde or (tmethyUp-eihijlacrolmi 

CMeHg.CH: CMe.CHO, 

and that its formation takes place by the union of the oxygen of one 
of the propaidehyde molecules with the H 2 of the other, the water 
thus formed being eliminated, thus: 


CMeH 2 .CH 0 

CMeHa.CHO 


== H2O -f CHiMe.CH: CMe.CHO. 


Methylethylacrolein is an unsaturated aldehyde, oxidising in the air, 
and forming with hydrogen sodium sulphite a crystalline compound, 
which is not decomposed hy sodium carbonate, hut combines directly 
with HCl or Br^, the latter compound uniting readily with hydrogen 
sodium sxdphite and forming a body having the composition 

C6HioOBr2,S03HHa +• SHsO. 

By reduction in alcoholic solution with zinc-turnings and sulphuric 
or hydrochloric acid, or better with iron and acetic acid, motliyl- 
ethylacrolein is converted into caproic aldehyde, hexyl alcohol, and 
an unsaturated alcohol, ObHisO. The aldehyde and the hexyl alcohol 
yield on oxida+ion a hexoic or caproic acid, viz., viefliylpropi/hrofic 
acitl, CHMePr.COOH, together with methjl propyl Mono and he.\ ul 
caproate, C,Hn.COOCcHn. 

The unsaturated alcohol, CtHuO, forms with bromine an iinstnblo 
compound, C(,HuO,Br,, which is decomposed hy Iioniing under r(Mluc(‘d 
pressure, and when boiled with water yields, ns chid })roduct, hruanijl 
glycprol, C(,Hu(OH)., and the un&aturattd aldehyde CoJIioO. 

The JirxeTnjl-glyrei'ol, 

OoHu(On)3 = CH.Me.OH(On).CMo(OlT).OTr 2 COn), 

purified hy conversion into tho corresponding trinceiin, and st‘pnratccl 
therefrom hy boiling with baryta-wator, agitation of tlio wni(*ry 
liquid with other, and evaporation under reduced pressure, is a thick 
colourlcvss liquid, slightly volatile at ordinary temperatures, and dis¬ 
tilling under 58 mm. pressuie between 170" and 170°. Heated with 
excess of hydriodic acid in a sealed tube at 100'', it yields a hoxvl 
iodide, CeH^sI, distilling at 154—160°. Tho triaceim, O.UniOlci 
IS a colourless, thickish liquid, having a faint odour and aromatic 
taste, heavier than water, and not miscible therewith. 

OxldaHon of Metliylethylacrolein,--Y^j oxidation with free oxygon 
chromic acid mixture, or moist silver oxide, this aldohydo yMds 
prapiomc, acetic, formic, and carbonic acids, a slightly somblo 
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nnsaturated acid, viz., metliyletliylacrylic acid, CeHmOs, a soluble non¬ 
volatile crystalline acid, viz., debydroxycaproic acid, 06 Hi 204 , accom¬ 
panied by a non-crystaliine acid, and finally metby 1-propyl ketone, 
CH3.CO.C3Ht. 

The formation of these bodies may be represented by tbe following 
equations, from wbicb it will be seen that tbe oxidation takes place 
partly at tbe aldebyde-group, whereby metbyletbylacrylic acid is 
formed, partly at tbe double linking, whereby tbe molecule is split up, 
with formation of propionic, acetic, and formic acids, while the for¬ 
mation of dibydroxycaproic or methyl-hydroxypropyl-bydroxyacetio 
acid may be explained by oxidation at both these places simul¬ 
taneously, and that of methyl propyl ketone by tbe successive action 
of water and oxygen :— 

(1.) CHaMe-CH: CMe.CHO + 0 = CH 2 Me.CH: CMe.COOH 

Metbylethylacrylio acid. 

( 2 .) CHaMe.CH *. CMe.CHO + Oi -h H^O = CH 3 M 8 COOH + 

Propionic acid. 

Me.COOH 4* H.COOH 

Acetic acid. Pormic acid. 

(8.) CHsMe.CH! CMe.CHO + O 2 4- H^O = 

CH 2 Me.OH(OH).CMe(OH).COOH 
Dibydroxycaproic acid, 

(4.) OaMe.CH: CMe.CHO 4- H^O = CH 2 Me.CH 2 .CMe(OH).CHO 

and CH 2 Me.CH 2 .CMe(OH).CHO + 0* = H^O 4- CO 3 4- 

CHoMe.CH2.OOMe 

Methyl propyl ketone. 

Methylefliylacrylic acid crystallises in large colourless monocliiiio 
risms, having the axes aih i o ■= 1’4807 : 1: 0‘3847, and tbe angle 
,0 = 104° 88 . Observed forms ooP. Pc^. Habit, prismatic in tbe 
direction of odP. Melting point 24*4°. Sp. gr. of fused acid at 26^ 
(coiT.) = 0'9812, referred to water at tbe same temperature. Boiling 
point 213° (corr.) under a pressure of 760 mm. reduced to 0®. Tbe acid 
has a characteristic, rather agreeable, scarcely sour odour, quite dilfer- 
ent from that of tbe lower fatty acids, but somewhat resembling that 
of motliylpropylacetic acid. Tbe oalcmm salt^ Ca(CeH 902)2 4- 4 H 3 O, is 
much more soluble in hot than in cold wator or aqueous alcohol, and 
crystallises, sometimes in bard hemispherical nodules adhering to the 
sides of the vessel, sometimes in well-defined prisms or slender silky 
needles, often in radiate groups. The silver salt, AgOcHoOs, obtained 
by digesting the free acid with a large quantity of water and excess 
of silver carbonate, crystallises on cooling in needles and laminae. 
The solution of the calcium salt gives white precipitates with nitrate 
silver or lead; with cupric acetate a sky-blue precipitate soluble in 
excess of calcium acetate ; with zinc acetate a white, and with ferric 
chloride a red precipitate,^oily when first separated. 


2 a 9 
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By reduction witli hjdrobromic acid and zinc, or witK bydriodio 
acid, metliyletliylacrylic acid is converted inf-o a caproic acid, CoHisOa, 
identicxal with that which is obtained by oxidation of the above men¬ 
tioned hexyl alcohol and caproic aldehyde, that is to say, mcthylpropyl- 

acetic acid. . p . i 

Methylethylacrylic acid unites directly with bromine, forming the 
compound CoHioOsBr^ = EtCHBrMe.COOK.CBr, which separates in 
large fine crystals, is reconverted by nascent hydi’Ogen into methyl- 
ethylacrylic acid, and is decomposed by excess of water at 100®, 
yielding hydrogen bromide, biomamylene, methylethylacrylic acid, 
methyl” propyl ketone, dihydroxy caproic acid (apparently identical 
with th«at which is obtained by oxidation of methylethylacrolein), and 
carbon dioxide. H. W. 

Constitution of Nitroso-componnds. By Y. Meter and M. 
Ceresole (Be?*., 15, 3067—3074).—By the action of benzyl chloride on 
an alcoholic solution of the sodium compound of nitrosoacetone, a 
crystalline body is obtained which is isomeric with bcnzylnitroso- 
acetono (Ber., 15, 1876'. It forms colourless plates melting at 45®, 
freely soluble in ether, chloroform, alcohol, and light petroleum. It 
is sparingly soluble in water, and insoluble in alkalis. The formation 
of this fcdy instead of benzylnitrosoacetone (m. p. 81°) is further 
evidence in favour of the view that nitrosoacetone does not contain 
the N 0 -group, and that its constitution may be represented by the 
formula CH3.OO.CH I N.OH. 

The authors are of opinion that true nitroso-compounds are pro- 
ducetl only by tbe action of nitrous acid on the CH-group, and that 
isonitroso-derivatives, CINOH, are formed by the action of nitrous 
acid on the CHs-group. W. 0. W. 

Nitrosoketones. By F. P. Treadwell and B. Westenberger 
(Bn\, 15, 2786—2789).—Beferring to previous comrnuiiioations on 
ketines by one of tbe authors (Abstr., 1881, 895; 1882, 1G6), timy 
announce that in tbeir experiments, occupied with preparation of 
nitrosoacetone, they allowed the prepared solution to remain nn- 
noticc d for the space of a week. On proceeding to extract it with 
ether, they found, instead of nitrosoacetone, the acotoximacid, 
HHO.CMe ! CH.NHO, already obtained by Y. Moyer and Janny by 
tbe action of dichloracetone on bydroxylamine. It melts at about 
153°, gives colourless solutions with alkalis, and sublimes in white 
needles. The authors point out certain advantages of this mode of 
peparing the substance in question. A nitrosoisobutylketone was 
formed by a similar reaction; it crystallises in the form of white 
leavc‘s, melting at 42°, and easily sublimed, soluble in ether and 
alcohol, easily in warm, but sparingly in cold water. The authoi'S 
note tbe lowering of the melting point of the nitrosokotones in pro¬ 
portion as their molecular weights increase. 

C4H7O3H. CsHgOaH. CfiHnOaH. CyEiaOsH. 

74° 54° 49*5°. 42®. 
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The primary nitrosoketone, CaHsOal^, does not follow the rule, its 
melting point being 65°* J. F, 

Isonitrosoketones. By C. Schruim (Ber., 16, 177—180).— 
When isonitrosomethylketone, MeCO.CMe*. N.OH, is decomposed by 
boiling with strong hydrochloric acid, the sole products are hydroxyl- 
amine hydrochloride, acetic acid, and a small quantity of ethylmethijh 
acehxiniic cccid^ OHN ! CMe.CMe INOH. This acid is easily prepared 
by the action of hydroxylamine hydrochloride on an aqueous solution of 
isonitrosomethylketone. It crystallises in white needles, which sublime 
about 216®, and are sparingly soluble in water. W. C. W. 

Action of Nitric Acid on Ethyl Acetoacetate and Chlor- 
acetoaoetate. By M, Puuppbr (7?er., 16, 67).—According to a previous 
communication (Abstr., 1882, 1193), the author obtained ethyl nitro- 
soacetate and chloronitrosoacetate hj the action of concentrated nitric 
acid on the abovementioned ethereal salts. A further study of these 
bodies has led liim to in^er that they are really oximido-bodies in 
accordance with the view of Meyer and Oeresole (Ber,, 15, 3067). In 
support of this, he urges the fact that ethyl acetoacetate and chlorace- 
toacetate yield oxalic acid and the two bodies OiIItOjN’ and CiHeOlOiN' 
respectively, whilst ethyl dichloracetoacctate is nob attacked; this 
being easily explained on the assumption of the diacl oximido-gronp: 
whereas if the monad nitroso-group is present, a similar body should 
also be producible from the dichloracetoacetate. Boiling with hydro¬ 
chloric acid decomposes ethyl oximidoaoetate into hydroxylamine 
hydrochloride, oxalic acid, and ethyl cb.Ioi'ide; whilst boiling with 
water decomposes the chloro-derivative into hydroxylamine hydro¬ 
chloride, oxalic acid, and alcohol. A, K. M. 

Brom-addition-derivatives of the Crotonic Acids and of 
Methacrylic Acid. By C. KoxiBb (/.-pr. Client., [2], 25, 369—398).— 
The constitution of the isomeric crotonic, isocrotonic, and methacrylic 
acids being still uncertain, although it is known that the two former 
nro derivatives of normal butyric acid, and the latter of isobutyric 
acid, the author in the hope of settling the question has investigated 
the brom-additive compounds of these acids. 

Methacrylic acid was dissolved in carbon bisulphide, and the cal¬ 
culated quantify of bromine slowly added. The resulting dihroridso^ 
hutyric aoid crystallises in long prisms melting at 48°. On heating it 
with 10 parts of water in a vessel provided with a reflux condenser, 
decomposition commences at the boiling temperature, carbonic anhy¬ 
dride being copiously evolved. The solution then contains a small 
quantity of acetone, hydrobromic acid, ordinary bromometh aery lie 
acid, bromhydroxyisobutyric acid, and veiy small quantities of prop- 
aldehyde, and an oil whose amount was too small for further inves¬ 
tigation. The same products are obtained with aqueous solution, of 
sodium carbonate, but acetone is formed in large quantity, whilst the 
yield of bromomethacrylic acid and of hydroxybromisobutyrio acid is 
very small. 

Bromhjdroxxjisohiiiyric acid, CMe(CH 2 Br)(OH).COOH, crystallises 
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in gi'oups of fine white needles melting at 100 — 101 '’, soluble in ether 
and benzene, insoluble in carbon bisulphide and chloroform; it docs 
not distil with steam. No salts could bo obtained, as in presence of 
bases it is decomposed with formation of metallic bromides; on heating 
it with water, a very slow decomposition ensues. By treatment witli 
nascent hydrogen, it is converted into the ordinai^y hydroxyisobutyric 
acid. 

On adding dibromisobutyric acid to a moderately concentrated solu¬ 
tion of sodium hydroxide, it dissolves, with evolution of heat, and is 
completely converted into bromomethacrylio acid. 

From these results, it follows that methacrylic acid must have the 
constitution CH 2 I CMe.COOH, as originally suggested by Frankland; 
for by the formula ZZCH.CHMe.COOH, proposed by Fi’tfcig, the dibro¬ 
mide would have the constitution CHBr 2 .OHMc.OOOH, and on boiling 
with water and treatment with nascent hydrogen, should yield, not tho 
known hydroxyisobutyric acid, CMe 2 ( 0 H).C 00 H, but an isomeric 
acid of the formula CH 2 (OH).CHMe.COOH. 

Crotonic and isocrotonic acids, when treated with bromine, both 
yield the same dibromobutyric acid, which when boiled with water or 
solution of sodium carbonate, is decomposed into /5-bromopropylonc, 
monobromocrotonic acid and bromhydroxybutyric acid, together with 
carbonic anhydride and hydrobromic acid. 

BromhydT(xsyhuiyHc acid was obtained as an oily substance, not 
solidifying on standing for many weeks under an exsiccator. Salta 
could not be obtained, as it is decomposed by bases, with formation of 
metallic bromides. On boiling it with water for eight hours, a dihjdroAnj- 
butyric acid was obtained, whose barium salt, [C 2 H 6 (OH) 2 . 000 ] 2 Ba, 
was not crystalline. On treating dibromobutyric acid with sodium 
hydroxide, monobromocrotonic acid was alone ofeined. In conclusion, 
the author entirely fails to confirm tho statement of Erlenmcycr anti 
Muller (Abstr., 1882, 598), that ordinary monobromocrotonic acid 
is a mixture of two isomeric acids. The acid was prepared by tlu'oo 
methods, and in each case proved to bo one substance only. 

A. j. a. 

New Method for preparing Carbonic Oxide. By E. Noace 
(Ber., 16, 75—7C).—^Wheu cai'bonic anhydride is passed over lieaietl 
zinc-dust contained in a combustion tube, it is almost complot(‘ly 
reduced to carbonic oxide, the last traces of carbonic anhydride being 
easily removed by passing the gas through soda solution. 

A. K. M. 

Carbonic Hydroxide. By M. Ballo {Ber,, 15, 3003—3007).— 
Aqueous solutions of potassium and sodium bicarbonatos, as well as 
solutions of carbonic anhydride, dissolve metallic magnesium wii li 
evolution of hydrogen. Solutioi s of the normal carbonates of sodium 
and potassium have no action on magnesium: honce the author con¬ 
cludes that in an aqueous solution, the carbon dioxide exists in tiie 
form of a hydroxide. 

An aqueous solution of sulphur dioxide also has tho power of dis¬ 
solving magnesium with evolution of hydrogen. W. 0 . W. 
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Action of Acids on Acetamide. Bj W. Ostwalb {J.fr, Ghem., 
27, 1 —39).—The author has studied the action of various acids on 
acetamide at certain temperatures, in order to determine the relative 
intensities of their chemical actions. By observing the amount of the 
amide decomposed in a given time, or vice versa, he has obtained 
numbers 'which represent the rate of decomposition by the acids 
under examination. The intensity of the reaction was determined 
by estimating the amount of ammonium salt formed, the salt being 
decomposed by sodium hypobromite and the nitrogen measured. 
The author finds that the presence of acetamide along with the am¬ 
monium salt in the nitrometer yields free nitrogen, in excess of that 
which would be evolved; but he has made corrections for the 
amount of acetamide present. The observations were made at 65 °, 
the boiling point of methyl alcohol, and at 100°. The rate at 
which tho acetamide is decomposed is directly proportional to the 
strength of tho acid present. The reaction commences quickly ; but 
the further it proceeds, the smaller is the amount of decomposition in 
equal intervals of time. The author has tabulated the results obtained 
with solutions of acetamide of given strength in various intervals 
of time. From the different times required to decompose successive 
varying quantities of acetamide, the author has calculated the time in 
minutes at which the reaction would be half completed in the case of 
each acid. The results are shown in the following tabicf 


1 . Hydrochloric acid .... 

65°. 

72-1 

100 °. 

4-98 

Proportion. 

14-48 

2 . Nitric acid.. 

75 2 

5*35 

14-06 

3. Hydrobromic acid ... 

74-0 

6-14 

14-39 

4. Trichloracetic acid ... 

112-8 

— 

— 

5, Dichloracetic acid .... 

433-7 

— 

-- 

6 . Monochloracotic acid.. 

.. 4570-0 

— 

— 

7. Formic acid. 

.. 28950-0 

2138-0 

13 55 

8 . Lactic acid. 

.. 29340-0 

2128-0 

13-80 

9. Acetic acid. 

. . - 

— 

— 

10. Sulphuric acid ....... 

180*0 

14-1 

12*77 

11. Oxalic acid ... 

,. 1516*0 

118 6 

12*80 

12. Tariaiuo acid...... 

.. 13660*0 

929-0 

14*71 

IS. Malic acid. 

,. 35310*0 

— 

— 

14. Succinic acid. 

.. 

7970-0 

— 

15. Citric acid.. 

.. 44810*0 

3088-0 

14*53 

16. Phosphoric acid . 

— 

3880-0 

— 

17. Arsenic acid. 

.. — 

4005-0 

— 


By dividing the intervals of time in the table of results by tbe 
above values at tho respective temperatures, comparable figures are 
obtained. The author has drawn tho curve representing the theoretical 

progress of the reaction, according to the formula = Gt; whore a 

is the substance taking part in the reaction, and y is tho amount 
decomposed in time G being a constant. Alongside the curve are 
placed dots representing the results of experiments, and showing the 
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amounts of ammonia formed in various intervals of time in presence 
of different acids. 

Tbe dots representing tlie reaction in presence of liydrocliloric, 
nitric, and hjdrobromic acids, show that during the do{X)]npositi()ii 
there is an accelerating moment. Forn)er researches 23, ‘209) 

have shown that monobasic acids in certain cases have a more powerful 
action in the presence of their neutral salt’s. It is, therefore, evident 
that in this case the variation is due to the presence of the neutral 
ammonium salts. In the case of trichloracetic acid, however, a 
retarding action is evinced: it is possible that this is duo to the 
tendency to form the corresponding amido-acid. The bibasic acids 
act less rapidly towards the end of the reaction. Theio is no doubt 
that this is due to the formation of the acid salt. In the case of the 
tribasic pho£>phoric and arsenic acids, the rctaiding effect is still more 
marked. 

The curve representing experiments made at G5“ is almost idoniical 
with that formed from those at 100°, except tliat in tlio case of bibasic 
and tribasic acids, towards the end of the reaction, the latter is lower 
than the former, showing that a rise in temperature promotes the 
formation of the acid salt. If the time for each acid of the semi- 
completion of the reaction be divided into that for hydrochloric acid, 
the relative velocities are obtained, referred to HCl = 1. 

The author shows that the affinities of bodies vary as tlie 4th root 
of the velocity of the reaction in which they take part. The relative 
velocities and their 4th roots representing the relative affinities are 
given in the following table. Those under a aro from experiments 
made at 65°, those under h from those at 100°, and those given under o 
aro the results of former experiments (ibid,, 18, 362) made by the 
method of equivalent weights:— 



Relative Velocities. 


Relative AlliniUea. 


65°. 


100 ° 


a. 

b. 

c. 

Hydrochloric acid .... 

O'OOOO 

100 *0 

1*0000 100*0 

100*0 

100*0 

98*0 

l^itrio acid. 

0*9588 

98 *0 

0 -0327 

97*1) 

98*0 

07-0 

100 *0 

Hydrobromic acid.... 

0'9713 

98 0 

0 *9690 

08-0 

98 0 

98*0 

95 *0 

Trichloracetic acid.. .. 

0 *0393 

80 *0 

_ 

_ 

80 *0 


80 *0 

Bicliloracetic acid .... 

0*1663 

40*8 

_ 

_ 

40*8 

— 

33 *0 

Monochloracetic acid.. 

0*01687 

13*0 

_ 

_ 

13*0 


7*0 

Formic acid.. 

0 *002663 

6*1 

0 -002330 

4*83 

5*16 

4*83 

3 9 

Lactic acid. 

0 *002628 

5*13 

0 -002310 

4*85 

5*13 

4*85 

3*3 

Acetic acid. 

0*0005466 

2*34 

_ 

_ 


2*34 

1*23 

Sulphuric acid. 

0 4283 

65 *4 

0 *3532 

59*4 

65 *4 

59 *4. 

66*7 

Ozalie acid. 

0 *05086 

22*6 

0 04.199 

20*5 

22*6 

20*5 


Tartaric acid .. 

0*0005644 

7 51 

0-005360 

7-32 

7*61 

7*32 

5*2 

Malic acid .. 

0*002184 

4*67 

__ 

_ 

4*67 


2*82 

Succinic acid. 

0 *00065 

2*55 

0 *0006244 2 *60 

2*65 

2*50 

1*45 

Citric acid. 

0 *001608 

4-Oil 

0-001612 

4*01 

4*01 

4*01 


Phosphoric acid 

— 

_ 

0-001281 

3*58 


3‘/8 


Arsenic acid.. 


— 

0 *001244 

3*63 

— 

3*53 

— 


J. 1. w. 
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Action of Aluminium Chloride and Bromide on Hydro¬ 
carbons. Bj’ G. Gustavrojt {Jour, Russ, Ghem. Soc., 1882, 354).—On 
shaking the compound AlBr3,3C6Ho with toluene, the latter combines 
with a part of the aluminium bromide, and benzene is set free. In like 
manner cyraene displaces some of the benzene from the same compound. 
Aluminium bromide is therefore distributed between aromatic hydro¬ 
carbons, and by this circumstance the great effect of reaction with only 
small quantities of halogen-compounds of aluminium is explained. 

B. B. 

Oxidation of the Nitro-toluenes by Potassium Perricyanide. 
By W. A. Noves (Ber., 16, 52—54).—The author has examined the 
action of an alkaline solution of potassium ferricyanide on ortho- and 
paranitro-toluene with the view to ascertain whether, with this oxidis¬ 
ing agent, the orf7io-nitro-group has the effect of hindeiing the oxida¬ 
tion of the methyl-group, as is the case when chromic acid is used, or 
whether both ortho- and para-groups are oxidised alike, as in the case 
of alkaline permanganate. He finds that both of these nitro-toluenes 
arc oxidised to the corresponding nitro-benzoic acids. 

A. K. M. 

Derivatives of Mesitylene. By G. Robinet (Compt rend,^ 96, 
500).—By the chlorination of mesitylene at a temperature not ex¬ 
ceeding 215°, a mono- and a di-cliloromesitylene arc obtained. The 
former, OoHsMe^.CHaOl, is a colourless liquid, which boils from 215— 
220°, and does not solidify at —17° (the monochloromesitylene, 
already known, boils at 204—206°) ; the latter, C 6 H 3 Me(OH 2 Gl) 2 , crys¬ 
tallises in delicate white needles, which melfc at 41° and distil at 2(50° 
(tl)e dichloromesitylene of Kahn crystallises in prisms, melting at 59°, 
boiling at 213°). Bibyomowesitylene, C 6 H 3 Me(CH 2 Br) 2 , prepared by 
treating the vapour of mesitylene with bromine, crystallises in delicate 
white needles molting at 60°, having a pungent odour, soluble in ether. 
The dibromomesitylene, CsHBr^Mcs, already known, melts at 60°. 
Mesityhnic aceiata from monochloromesitylene and sodium acetate, is 
a colourless liquid, which distils in a vacuum at 242°; on heating a 
mixture of this compound with a further quantity of monochloro- 
mesitylone and concentrated nitric acid there are obtained mesitylenic 
acid and mesitylaldchyde. The latter, OGlIsMei.CHO, is a heavy oil, 
forming a crystalline compound with sodium hydi’ogen sulphite. 

Benzoylmesitylene. By B. Louise (Gompt rend,, 96, 490—500). 
—By the action of aluminium chloride on a mixture of benzoic 
chloride and mesitylene (Briedel and Crafts’ reaction), benzoyl- 
mesitylene, CeH 2 Me 3 Bz, is formed. This compound foiuns transparent, 
colourless, voluminous crystals, soluble in ether, alcohol, &c. It molts 
at 29°, but exhibits in a most marked way the phenomenon of 
superfusion, for it can be cooled to —40° without a trace of crystal¬ 
lisation. Y. H. Y. 

Metanitriles, By O. Wallace (Ber,, 15, 6—7).—This is an 
answer to Staedel (Ber., 15, 2864) on the history of this class of bodies. 

A. K. M. 
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Methylation and Ethylation of Aniline and Toluidine. 
By H. Reinhardt and W. Staedel (7?er., 16, 29—31).—Wlicn tlio 
hjdrobromides and ^driodides of anilino and toluidine (see p. 579) 
are heated with methyl or ethyl alcohol, secondary and tertiary banoH 
are formed. In the case of tho-hydrobromidos^a temperature of 145— 
150°, continued for eight hours, is employed, in that of the hydriodidcs 
125°, also for eight hours. In preparing the tertiary bases, an excess of 
alcohol is to be employed, viz., 5 per cent, of methyl alcohol, and 5— 
10 per cent, of ethyl alcohol. The following bases and derivatives 
have been prepared in this way:—Methylanilinc (b. p. 192® at 
754 mm.) and its acetyl derivative (m. p. 101°), which crystallises in 
prisms. Dimethylaniline (b. p. 192°) and its platinochlorido, 

(CgHoN)2,H3PtCle, 

forming large, fonr-sided, reddish-yellow anhydrous plates, or deep 
ruby-rod prisms, with 2 mols. H^O. Ethylaniline (b. p. 202—204°) 
forming an acetyl-derivative which melts at 64’5°, and boils at 
248—250°. It crystallises in splendid monoclinic prisms. Diethyl- 
aniline (b. p. 211—211*5°) gives a platinochlorido in ycllowisli- 
red crystals. Methylorthotoluidine (b. p. 207°) yields an acetyl- 
derivative boiling at 250—251°. Dimethylorthotoluidine (b. p. 183°) 
forms a platinochloride crystallising in fiat reddish-yellow needles. 
Ethylorthotolnidine (b. p. 213—214°) yields an acetyl-dorivativc boil¬ 
ing at 254—256°. Diethylorthotoluidine (b. p. 208—209®), tlm 
platinochloride of which forms large reddish-yellow rhombic jfiaios. 
Dimethylparatoluidine (b. p. 208°) gives a platinochlorido crystal¬ 
lising in sparingly soluble plates. A. K. M. 

Hydrobroroides and Hydriodides of Aromatic Bases. By 
W. Staedel (Re?*,, 16, 28—29). — Aniline hydrobromido and hydriodiclo 
have abeady been described by Hofmann. Tho following analogous 
compounds have been prepared by the ^uihor i^Orthoiolmdlm hi/dro- 
'bromide, GTHgNjHBr, crystallises in large rbombio prisms, and tbo 
hydriodide, CtHoNjEI, in thin rhombic prisms. Tho latter is partly- 
decomposed by water, with separation of orthotoluidino, Tbo /i//drn- 
hrotuide and hy dr iodide of parataliUdlfie form white crystalline j)lai<‘s. 
From commercial icyUdine two Itydrohromides can bo obtained, ouo of 
which is dexdved from the [Me : Me : NHj = 1:3 ; 4] xyJidine, and 
crystallises in slender needles, whilst the other forms largo rhombs. 
The constitution of the latter has not yet been determined. Mein-- 
cJiloraniline hydrohromide, CeHsCll^jHBr, crystallises in largo b-iglit- 
red shining plates, and parahromaniline hydrobromide, 06H(,BrN',HBr-f 
^HgOyin large white efflorescent prisms. Metanitranilifte hydrohromide, 
06 H 6 (R 02 )R,HBr (?), forms yellow plates which rapidly effloresce and 
give off hydrobromio acid. Ortho-- and para-uiiraniline also dissolve 
in hydrobromio acid, the latter yielding a hydrobromide, crystallising 
in large prisms. MetamidophenetoU forms a hydrobromido, 

Et0.06H4.ra2,HBr (?), 

crystallising readily in soluble plates. 


A. E. M. 
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Nitrotolnidines from Liquid Dinitrotoluene, By A. Bebnthsen 
{Ber,, 15, 3016—3010).—When the mixed bases obtained by the 
reduction of liquid dinitrotoluene ai'e dissolved in hot dilute bydro- 
cbloric acid, the hydrochloride of a base melting at 91 ’5® first crystal¬ 
lises out. The benzoic derivative of this nitrotoluidine is deposited 
from an alcoholic solution in prisms melting at 167°. The mother- 
liquor from the hydrochloric acid solution just mentioned con^'ains 
orthonitrotoluidino hydrochlorido. The free base melts at 78°, and its 
benzoic derivative crystallises in flat prisms melting at 171*5°. 

A complete separation of these nitrotolaidines may be effected by 
the action of benzoic chloride on the ethereal solution of the mixed bases, 
as the ortho-compound is attacked before its isomeiude. The ortho- 
benzoic derivative is separated from the hydrochloride of the other base 
by treatment with hot dilute hydrochloric acid, which dissolves the 
latter compound. The benzoic compounds may also be separated by 
recrystallisation from hot alcohol, in which the substance melting at 
167° is more freely soluble than that melting at 171*5'^. 

These results differ in many respects from those obtained by 
Cunerth (Annahn, 172, 223), who describes a nitrotoluidine melting 
at 94*5°, which forms a benzoic derivative melting at 145°. 

W, C. W. 

Ethylnitraniline. By A. Welleb (Ber., 16, 31—32).—Ethylacet- 
anilide is treated with 4 parts of cold nitric acid (sp. gr. 1*52), and, 
when dissolved, the product is poured into cold water and well 
shaken. Ethylacetonitranilide, C6H4(N02)'^Et3LC, separates out in 
small white plates, and is easily purified by crystallisation from water, 
in which it is sparingly soluble. It is insoluble in light petroleum and 
carbon bisulphide, sparingly soluble in ether, readily in alcohol and 
benzene. It melts at 117*5°. When boiled with potash solution, it 
is converted into ethylnitraniline, NO^.CeHi.NEtH, which can be 
purified by crystallisation from alcohol, and then melts at 95—95*5°. 
This body is very sparingly soluble in water, light petroleum, and 
carbon bisulphide, readily in warm alcohol, ether, and benzene. It 
crystallises from alcohol in large prisms. A. K, M. 

Dimethylxylidmes, Dimethylmetachloraniline, and Di- 
metliylmetamidophienetoil. By H. v. Baur and W. Staedel 
(Ber., 16, 32—33),—On beating the two hydrobromides obtained 
from commercial xylidine (see p. 578) with methyl alcohol (2 mols.), 
two isomeric dimethylxylidines are obtained, one of which, 

[Me : Me : NMe^ =1:3:4] Qoc. cit), 

boils at 203—205°. It is a colourless liquid, forming readily soluble 
salts. The isomeride obtained from the second hydrobromide boils at 
200—202°, and is very similar to the former. Bimetli^lmetachlorandine^ 
CeHiCLNMos, obtained from metachloraniline hydrobromido and 
methyl alcohol, is a colourless liquid boiling at 231—233°. Its salts 
crystallise well; the hydrobromide in plates, tho oxalate in white 
plates, the hydrochloride in slender needles, and the platinochloride 
in delicate yellow needles. A nitroso-deiivative has also been pre¬ 
pared, the hydrochloride of which crystallises in gold-coloured plates. 
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BmetJnjlniefawi(hpJhev<^toil, OEfc.O(jH4.NM(‘2, can easily 1)0 oWained 
l 3 y the same reaction. Ifc is a colonrb'Ss liqnid forining crystallino 
salts. Its nitroso-<lcrivativo also yields a hydrochloride crystallising 
in gold-coloured plates. hZ. M. 


Preparation of the Base CigHnN (obtained from Benzenyl- 
isodiphenylamidine) from Benzoyldiphenylamine. By A. 
Beenthsen (Ber., 15. 8011—3016).—When a mixture of bonzouifcril 
and diphcnylnmine hydrochloride is heated at 180—100^ benzenyU 
isodiphenylamidiiic, NPhg.CPh I NH, is produced; but at a hii^dior 
temperature (230—250°) a totally different base is obtained, which 
has the composition CioHiiN. The same compound is formed by tlio 
action of zinc chloride on benzoyldiplienylamino at 270*^. It is 
deposited from benzene in yellow prisms, containing 1 mol. benzeme, 
which effloresce on exposure to the air, and also in moiioeliuic plates 
(m. p. 180°), which are free from benzene. The lu/drookloridc, 
CigHjsNjHCl, forms sparingly soluble golden-yellow prisms, which dis¬ 
sociate when brought into contact with pure water. The ycllow- 
coloiircd platinochloride is almost insoluble in water. 

The constitution of the base has not yet been definitely ascertained; 
its mode of formation seems to indicate that it is nitrLlotnjjheni/hiclliane, 



Acetoximes. By A. (Ber., 15, 2778—2783).— 

aceto^ime, CMe^! NHO (Abstr., 1882,1047), is easily solublo in water, 
alcohol, and ether; melts at 59—60°, and boils unaltered at 184'8°; 
its foi’mation from acetone and hydroxylamine is iiistantancons. 

Ethylmethylketone and hydi’oxylamine in aqueous solution left for 
24 hours, ^nelds ciluflmeiliiflacHoxviie, which may bo extracted by ether; 
it is purified by distillation, and lx)ils between 152—1.^3° ; it (Iocs not 
solidify in a mixture of ice and salt; its sp. gr. is 0*9195 at 21"; it is 
miscible in all proportions with alcohol and ether, atid dissolve's i)i 
10 times its volume of water; when decomposed with eoneeiitrated 
soda solution, it yields a crystalline sodium derivative; with liydro- 
chloric acid, it yields hydroxylamine. 

Ilcfhijlpsenclobati/laceioxivie, CMcs.CMo I NHO, is obtained from 
methylpseuclobutylketone and hydroxylamine. Tlio substance crys¬ 
tallises in fine colourless needles molting at 74—75° ; they arc easily 
soluble in alcohol and ether and the ordinary solvents, al^o in warm 
water, sparingly in cold water. It is volatile with steam, tastes of 
camphor, and sublimes unchanged. 

Methijlphemjlacetoxime^ CMePh I HHO, is formed from hydroxyl¬ 
amine and acetophenone. It forms colourless silky needles melting at 
59°, easily volatile with steam; the vapour has a very agreeable smell, 
but attacks the eyes. It is easily soluble in the usual solvents, and 
also in acids and alkalis. 

Bi^hmylacetoxiine, OPhsI ISTHO, is obtained from benzophonono and 
hydroxylamine, but the mixture must bo left at rest: for a week 
before extracting the substance; the crystals molt at 139—140°, au(l 
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are easily soluble in other and acetone, less so in benzene, cbloroform, 
and light petroleum, sparingly in cold water. It is soluble in alkalis, 
from whence it is precipitated by hydrochloric acid; it is also soluble 
in concentrated hydrochloric acid, but is precipitated on diluting with 
■w-ater. J. 

Acetoximes. By A. JANmr (Bar,, 16, 170-177).—D/W/i?/Z- 
acetoxime decomposes into hydroxylamino and acetone when boiled with 
strong hydrochloric acid, CMe^ I NOH -f H 2 O = hTB )0 -h Me C 02 Me. 

Acetic anhydride and acetic chloride readily attack acetoxime, but 
the product of the reaction was not investigated. On mixing benzoic 
chloride and acetoxime, a crystalline mass is produced, which on being 
heated gives off hydrochloric acid, and leaves a benzoic derivative, 
C 10 H 11 NO 2 ; this substance crystallises in transparent colourless 
plates (m. p 41°), which dissolve freely in alcohol and ether. It is 
decomposed by heating with acids, with liberation of hydroxylamine. 

Acetoxime hydrochloride^ € 31171 ^ 0 ,HCl, prepared by passing dry 
hydrochloric acid gas over solid acetoxime or into a solution of 
acetoxime in absolute alcohol, is a white hygroscopic powder soluble 
in alcohol and water, but insoluble in ether. The aqueous solution 
slowly decomposes at the ordinary temperature, hvdroxylamine being 
formed. The hydrochloride meltn at 98—101°, and at a higher tem¬ 
perature splits up into hydrochloric acid and acetoxime. A platino- 
chloride could not be obtained. 

"When ether is added to an alcoholic solution of acetoxime and 
sodium ethylate, a white crystalline salt is precipitated, which contains 
19*49 per cent. Na, and probably ha^ the composition CaHcNONa -f* 
EtHO. This compound i.s insoluble in alcohol and water. Acetoxime 
is not reduced by nascent hydrogen. It is completely destroyed by 
potassium permanganate or ferrocyanide. 

Benzylacetoxlme, CMea I NOC 7 H 7 ,is formed by the action of benzyl 
chloride on an alcoholic solution of acetoxime and sodium ethylate. 
The brown oil which separates out when tbo crude product is diluted 
with water is extracted with ether, and distilled in a cuiTent of steam. 
Pure benzylacetoximo is a colourless oil, soluble in alcohol and ether. 
It boils at 190® with decomposition. On boiling with hydrochloric acid, 
it splits up into acetone and benzylhydroxylamino. BcnzylaretoTlme 
hydrochlonde is an oily liquid. It is decomposed by moisture, benzyl- 
hydroxylamine hydrochloride being deposited in c^y^tallinG scales, 
which are soluble in alcohol and water. On reduction with hydriodic 
acid, benzylhydroxylamine yields benzyl iodide, showing that the 
benzyl-group in this compound is attached to the o.xjgen- and not to 
the nitrogen-atom. The constitution of benzylacetoxime and benzyl¬ 
hydroxylamine may be represented by the formuloo CMe^! hT.OCvHi 
and NH 2 .OC 7 H 7 . W. C. W. 

So-called Nitrosomethylbenzene Compounds. By S. G-abriel 
(Per., 15, 8057—3064 ).—NitroBomeihylorthoiiitrohenzene or orihonltro- 
honzylaldoxime can be prepared by the action of hydi‘oxylamine hydro¬ 
chloride and sodium carbonate on an alcoholic solution of ortlumitro- 
bcnzaldchyde. Metanitrohenzylaldoxlme can be prepared by a similar 
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reaction. By the action of methyl iodide in presence of methyl 
alcohol and potash on this compoand, a me11i)latod dcrivaiive, 
C 6 H 4 (NO 2 ). 0 Me ! is obtained, which crystallises in colourless 

aieedles (m. p. C3°). This substance is freely soluble in most solvents. 
It is decomposed by hydrochloric acid at 160® into methyl clilorido, 
metanitrobenzoic acid, and ammonia. 

By the action of hydroxylamine on motanitroacctophcnonc, mold- 
nitrophenijlmetlLyla cefoxime is produced. This substance forms ncodlo- 
shaped crystals melting at 131*5", freely soluble in alcohol, other, acetic 
acid, and chloroform, but sparingly soluble in carbon bisulphide and 
light petroleum. It yields a methyl-derivative, 0604(^0)2. CMe 1MoO, 
which crystallises in needles melting at 63®. 

The fact that the methyl-deiivative of metanitrobcnzylaldoximo is 
not identical with the compound obtained by the action of liydroxyl- 
amine on metanitroacetophenone shows that the so-callod nitroso- 
methylmetanitrobeuzene is not a true nitroso-oompound, and that it 
does not contain the group ITO. W. 0. W. 

Phenacyletliylanilide. By A. Wbuler (Ber., 16, 26—27).—The 
action of bromacetophenone on dimethylaniline has been described by 
Staedel and Siepermann (Abstr., 1880, 639). By the action of 
bromacetophenone (phenacyl bromide) on diothylaniline, the author 
has obtained a new base to which he gives the name phoiiacylotkyl- 
anilide. It crystallises from alcohol in slender needles of a pale 
greenish colour, melting at 94—95°. It is insoluble in water, 
sparingly soluble in alcohol, more readily in ether, benzene, and 
carbon bisulphide. In its reactions, it strongly resembles the alkaloids. 
Its solution in hydrochloric acid gives white precipitates with potas¬ 
sium mercury iodide, and tannin, yellow precipitates with picric acid 
and phosphomolybdic acid, a yellowish-white precipitate wdth platiiiio 
chloride, and a brown precipitate with a solution of iodine in pota'^siuin 
iodide. The addition of a drop of dilute nitric acitl produces a 
beautiful red coloration, or if enough base is present a red |)re<‘i])it{iie; 
this reaction strongly resembles that for briicino. On lieating this 
new base with methyl iodide at 100°, the phonacyl-group is s]>lit oJT, 
forming iodacetophenone. A. K. M. 

Action of Iodine on Mono- and Di-nitrodiphenylthiocar- 
bamide. By S. M. Losanitsuu (Ber.^ 16, 49—50).—WIuul iodine is 
added lo a hot alcoholic solution of metadinitrodiphoxiylthiocavbiinudo 
and the alcohol distilled off by a current of steam, a solid and an 
aqueous residue are obtained, the latter containing Irinitrotriplicnyl- 
guanidine bydriodide and metanitraniline, whilst the former conhisis 
of nitrophenylmonothiourethane and dinitrodiphenylcaibamide. From 
iodine and metanitrodiphenylthiocarbamide, nifcraniline, phonyIthio- 
caibimide, metanitrophenylmonothiourethane, and metanitroiriphonyl- 
guanidine are obtained. Metanitrophenylmonothioux*ethane, 

BtO.CS.hrH.O6H4.NO2, 

is also obtained, together with CS(hrH.C 6 H 4 ,N 02 ) 2 , by boiling mota- 
•nitraniline with a slightly alkaline alcoholic solution of carbon biaul- 
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phide. It forms largo yellow prisms melting at 115®, readily soluble in 
alcobol, but insoluble in water. Metadinitrodipbenylcarbamide, 
C 0 (NH.CGH 4 .!Nr 02 )o, crystallises from alcohol in bright yellow needles 
melting at 238°. Metatrinitrotripbenylgnanidine, 

: CCN'H.CeH^.NOOs, 

forms yellow shining plates melting at 189®, soluble in hot alcohol and 
in potash with decomposition. Metanitrotriphenylgnanidine, 

Phl^ : C(NEPh).jNH.C 6 Hi.K ’02 or : CCl^HPh)^, 

crystallises from alcohol in yellow plates (m. p. 159°). (See also 
Ber , 7, 1236.) A. K. M. 

Azo-derivatives. By 0. Gieard and A. Pabst (Bull Soc. Ghim, 
[2], 39, 119—120).—The diazo-derivative of snlphanilio acid yields 
with methylaniline, /3-naphthol, diphenylamine, &c., compounds giving 
various shades of orange. The diazo-derivative of naphthylamine- 
sulphonic acid yields compounds giving various shades of red, and 
diazodinitroplienol yields compounds giving various shades of dark 
red and brown. It would appear that azo-compounds have less 
tinctorial power the greater their molecular symmetry. The intro¬ 
duction of a conjugate sulphonic group inclines the shade of the 
colour towards orange-yellow, whilst the addition of methyl in the 
phenol or amido-group slightly inclines the shade towards red. 

C. H. B, 

Azo- and Diazo-derivatives of Phenylenediamine. By 0, 
Wallacit and E. Schulze (Ber., 15, 3020--3021).—Ifo^acefoTneia- 
2 }kp}iylenediamine lu/droMoride, NH 2 .C 6 Ht.hrHAc,HC], is prepared by 
boiling pbenylencdiamine (1 mol) with glacial acetic acid (2 mols.) 
for two hoursj unci treating the product with hydrochloric acid. The 
crystals (m. p. about 28U°) are soluble in water, but insoluble in a 
mixture of alcohol and ether. The free base is obtained in crystalline 
scales by treating an aqueous solution of the hydrochloride with 
potassium bicarbonate, and extracting tlic mixture with other. 

rhenolar.oacfdninGtamidohensene, EHJc.CbHilSrj i OgHj.OH, prepared 
by the method previously described by the author (Der., 15, 2825), 
has a brick-x>ed colour, and molts at 208®. On boiling with 10 parts 
of hydrochloric acid (25 per cent.) it is converted into;phenolazoa}indo- 
benzene hijdrochloride, hrH 2 ,CoHi.hrj.CfaHi.OH,nCl. The free base 
crystiilliscs in brownish-yellow scales molting at 168®. 

Benzene diazoplienol, CeH4(]Sr3.C6H4.0H)2, exists as a dark powder, 
soluble in soda-lye. W. C. W. 

Parazoplienol. By R. Bohn and K. Heumann (Ber., 15, 3037— 
3039).— Barazophenol, prepared by fusing potassium parazobenzene- 
disulphonato or potassium hydroxyazobcnzene-sulphonate with potash, 
is identical with the parazophenol obtained by Jager (Ber., 8, 1499) 
from paraniirosophenol, and by Wesolsky and Bencdikt (Annalen, 
196, 840) from parauitrophonol and also from diazoplxonol. 
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On nitration, parazophenol yields dinitroplienol [1:2: 4], wliicli 
mf^lts at 112°. By the action of fnming snlphnric acid parazoplienol 
is converted into a crystalline sulplionic acid, 


HS03.C6H3(0H).N2.CcH4.0H,1 

which has a golden-groen metallic lustre. The barium salt of this 
acid forms brownish-red crystals. W. C. W. 

New Azo- and Diazo-compounds. By 0. Wallach (7?er., 15, 
2825—2830).—Two methods have heretofore been n‘?ed for obtaining 
these compounds, either by the consecutive introduction of two diazo- 
residues into a phenol, or by the action of a diazotlsed monamidoazo- 
componnd with a phenol. If R be a carbohydrogon radicle, nnd Ph 
any phenol residue, the following formnlce will represent the 
bodies :--]Sr,Il.Ph.N 2 ll and NaPh.R.NsR. 

A new process would be found if one could diazotise successively 
the two amido-groups in a diamine and pair these diazo-derivatives 
with phenols, forming compounds of the type N 2 Ph.R,.N' 2 Ph, bodies 
which have no representative amongst the known azo-compounds. 
Efforts in this direction have not as yet been successful. The author 
has, however, made an attempt with the metadiamines, and describes 
the process. 

Tolylenediamine (m. p. 99®) is transformed into the monacetyl- 
derivative by Tiemann’s method, dissolved in 2 mols. of hydrochloric 
acid, and when caretnlly cooled with ice is treated with a solution 
of 1 mol. of sodium nitrile, and afterwards with an alkaline solution 
of^ 1 mol. of phenol. The solution becomes red, and on adding an 
acid deposits a flocculent yellow body, which may bo purified by- 
resolution and reprecipitation. It is sparingly solulio in alcoliol, and 
very difficult to recover from its solution; sometimes it is obtained 
therefrom in crystals, sometimes in flakes, and appears to exist in two 
modifications. The crystals are in the foiun of golden- to rod-ycllow 
plates, melting at 252—253®. The analysis gave figures coriH'Hpoud- 
ing with the formula NHAcC 6 H 3 Me.hr 2 .CBH 4 .OH. 

^ In order to remove the acetyl-group, the substance is boiled some 
time in a reflux apparatus with excess of 20 per cent, hydrouliloric 
acid in connecion. As soon as a deep red clear solution ‘is obtained 
the solution is cooled, when crystals of the hydrochloride of an amido- 
compound separate; these are collected and decomposed with sodium 
carbonate, when the free amido-compound NH 2 .C 6 H 3 Me.hr 2 C(,Hi.OH 
is obtained as a yellow precipitate. It crystallises from dilute alcohol 
in flue yellow-brown needles melting at 172®, easily soluble in acids 
and alkalis, alcohol, and ether, but only sparingly in cold water. 

J, E. 

Componnd of Phenol with Carbonic Anhydride. By A. 
Klepl {J. pr. Chem. 25, 464).—By heating salicylic acid, paraoxy- 
^nzoic acid, or a mixture of the two, at 260® for two hours, they are 
decomposed into phenol and carbonic anhydride. During cooling the 
contents of the tube solidify in ciystals resembling pyramids, with 
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step4ike faces of common salt. These crystals melt at 3?°. On 
opening the tubes, ranch carbonic anhydride is evolved, and the crys¬ 
tals become white and opaque. On gently heating, or on covering 
with alcohol, ether, chloroform, or water, carbonic anhydride is 
copiously evolved and phenol remains. A. J, Gr. 

Compound of Phenol with Sulphurous Anhydride. By A. 

Holzer (/. 'pr. GTiem. [2], 25,462—464).—This compound is prepared 
by heating sodium phenylate in sulphurous anhydride, or by passing 
the latter into dry phenol and distilling, when a yellow oil passes over 
at 140°, solidifying on cooling to large well-formed rhombic tables. 
It melts at 25—30° if precautions are taken to prevent loss of sul¬ 
phurous anhydride. It readily loses sulphurous anhydride in a 
vacuum or on exposure to air, and is decomposed by heating in a 
stream of carbonic anhydride, whilst in a stream of sulphurous anhy¬ 
dride it can be distilled through tubes heated to dull redness without 
suffering much decomposition. The analytical results, although not 
very accordant, owing to the instability of the substance, show a com¬ 
pound of 1 mol. of sulphui'ous anhydride with 4—5 mols. of phenol. 

A. J. G. 

New Ethereal Derivatives of Phenols. By W. Stabdel and 
others {Annalm, 207, 40—49).— Ethyl orthocresyl ether, C7H7.0Et, 
is best prepared by heating on a water-bath a mixture of potassium 
crosolato, alcohol, and ethyl bromide, and after the removal of the 
potassium bromide and alcohol, the cresyl ether is extracted with 
ether, dried with calcium chloride, and rectified. Ethyl orthocresyl 
ether is a colourless liquid (b p. 180—181° uncorr., sp. gr, 0*9577), 
with a pleasant ethereal odour. Ethylene orthocresijl ether, 

(072170)2 • O2H4, 

is prepared in a similar manner; it is a white crystalline mass melt¬ 
ing at 79°, Methyl ^^naphthol ether, Cn)G7.0Me, prepared from 
potassium a-naplitholato and methyl iodide, may bo purified by steam 
distilling. It is a yellowish oily liquid (b. p. 258°, sp. gr. 1*0974), 
soluble in alcohol, other, chlorofoi’m, and beiiizoiio. Methyl p-nnphfhol 
ether forms largo white brilliant leaficts (ra. p. 72°), of pleasant 
aromatic odour, soluble in ether,.chloroform, and heiizeiie, insoluble 
in water. It is volatile with steam. Benzyl phenol ether, CaHs.OCHaPli, 
from potassiu m phenylate and benzyl chloi’ide. The phenol is converietl 
by soda into phenylate, and together with the potassium chloride is 
dissolved out with water, the benzyl phenyl ether remaining undissolved. 
It crystallises in brilliant white plates (m. p. 39°), greasy to the touch, 
and when warmed evolving a pleasant aromatic odour. Benzyl para- 
CTP!^yl ether, C 7 H 70 . 0 H 2 Ph, from potassium paracresolate aiid benzyl 
chloride, separates from its alcoholic solution either in white scales 
and plates with silky lustre, or in colouidess hexagonal transparent 
prisms. It melts at 41°, has a pleasant odour, is greasy to the touch, 
burns with a smoky flame, and is soluble in alcohol and benzene, hut 
insoluble in water. Benzyl orthocresyl ether a colourless viscid oil, 
gradually becoming yellow ; it does not solidify in tlio cold. It boils 
at 285—290°, but docs not distil without decomposition, and has an 

TOL. XLIV. 2 f 
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Tmpleasant candle-like odour. It is soluble in alcohol and etlicr, but 
not in water. Benzyl metaere^yl ether .—The metaoresol used was pre¬ 
pared from thymol. Tbe ether forms white satiny tablets (m. p. 43®, 
b. p. 300—305® without decomposition), soluble in alcohol, ether, and 
benzene, insoluble in water. Benzyl fi-naphihyl ether, CioH 7 . 0 CH 2 ph, 
crystallises in brilliant white odourless leaflets melting at 99°, soluble 
in alcohol, ether, benzene, and chloroform, insoluble in water, and not 
volatile with steam. Benzyl x-naphthyl ether could not be obtained pure, 
as the oily product decomposed when an attempt was made to distil it. 

D. A. L. 

Appendix to the Paper on Cholesterin. By E. Sohulzd (/. pr. 
Ohem., 25 [2], 458—462; comp. Abstr., 1882,1202).—When paraoho- 
lesterin and the two cholesterins obtained by the author from lupine 
shoots are shaken with chloroform and sulphuric acid of sp. gr. 1*76, 
they give the same colour reaction as ordinary cholesterin. Isocholes- 
terin, even in considerable quantity, gives after 10—15 minutes only 
a faint red tinge to the chloroform layer (0*03—0*04 gram isooholes- 
terin giving a less intense coloration than 0*002 gram cholesterin). 
After some hours, the coloration changes to intense brown, the sul¬ 
phuric acid layer showing a brownish-yellow colour and a faint fluor¬ 
escence. The author has repeated his experiments made to ascertain 
if isocholesterin is a single chemical substance or a mixture, and con¬ 
firms his previous view as to its individual nature. A. J. Gr. 

Isomeric Nitrobenzaldehydes. By E. Tiemann and E. Ludwig 
(Ber., 15, 3062—3057).—The 7 -nitrometahydroxybenzaldehydo (m. p. 
138°) described by the authors (this voL, 189) is found to be a mix¬ 
ture of a- and /3-nitrometahydroxybenzaldehydes, which molt at 125° 
and 166° respectively. Both a- and | 8 -nitrometahydroxybenzaldehyde 
are sparingly soluble in light petroleum; the former is precipitated in 
glistening plates on addition of light petroleum to its solution in 
benzene, A blue colouring matter closely resembling indigo in 
many of its properties is produced by the action of acetone and dilute 
soda-lye on )3-nitromethylmetahydroxybenzaldehyde, but pure a-niiro- 
mothylhydroxybenzaldehyde does not exhibit this reaction. The 
a-compound is also less soluble in hot light petroleum and less 
volatile in a current of steam than its isomorido. Tlic slender 
crystals of the a-derivative, obtained by distillation in a current of 
steam, melt at 104—105°, but more compact crystals of the same 
substance melt at 107°. W. 0. W. 

Bromacetophenone and Acetophenone Derivatives. By W. 
Staedel (Ber., 16, 22—26).—Bromacetophenone (see also Abstr., 
1880, 659) crystallises from ether in splendid rhombs, appai'ently 
isomorphous with chloracetophenone. The formation of the base 
l^'MePh.OHs.COPh, by the action of bromacetophenone on dimethyl- 
aniline has already been described (Abstr., 1881, 722). It can also 
be obtained from bromacetophenone and methylaniline, or from 
methyl bromide and acetophenone-anilide. New bases have been 
obtained by the action of ethyl- and diethyl-aniline on bromaceto¬ 
phenone (this voL, p. 582). By the action of bromacetophenone on 
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quinoline a solid mass is formed, for the most part soluble in cold 
water j the aqueous solution yields, first long thick prisms, and sub¬ 
sequently short thick prisms. Solutions of both forms of crystals 
give splendid carmine-coloured precipitates with ammonia, soluble 
in hydrochloric acid. The author has also made experiments with 
some of the homologues of acetophenone. The bromine-derivative of 
phenylacetone reacts violently with ammonia, yielding a body crystal¬ 
lising in splendid thick prisms. The dibromide from phenylbenzyl 
ketone gives a body crystallising in long slender needles, which are 
very sparingly soluble in alcohol. The bromine-derivative of dibenzyl 
ketone (m. p, 47°) gives two compounds, one forming long silky 
needles soluble in alcohol, and the other six-sided plates sparingly 
soluble in alcohol. Prom the bromine-derivative of isopropyl phenyl 
ketone a body containing no nitrogen was obtained indirectly. It 
crystallises in splendid rhombic prisms. A. K. M, 

Ethyl Orthonitrocinnamylacetoacetate. By B. Pischeu and 
H. Kuzel {Ber., 16, 33—37).—^Bonne (Amialen, 187, 1 ) has shown 
that acetophenone is formed by the saponification of ethyl bonzoylace- 
toacetate. This may be explained either by assuming that acetic acid 
and ethyl benzoylacetate are first formed, the latter then splitting up 
into carbonic anhydride, alcohol, and acetophenone, or that benzoyl- 
acetone is first formed, and then decomposed into acetic acid and 
acetophenone. In order to decide which series of reactions is correct, 
the authors have experimented with ethyl orthonitrocinnamylaceto- 
acetate. On boiling this with dilute sulphuric acid, they have suc¬ 
ceeded in obtaining the intermediate product, orthonitrocinnamyl- 
acotone, NOi.CbH^.OH I CH.CO.CH 2 .COMe, which by the continued 
action of the acid decomposes into acetic acid and orthonitrocinnamyl 
methyl ketone. The ethyl oi*thonitrocinnamylacetoacetate is obtained 
from orthonitrocinnamic acid by converting it into the chloride, which 
is then added, in ethereal solution, to ethyl acotosodacotate suspended 
in ether: the mixture is warmed to complete the reaction, the 
other distilled off, and the residue after being washed with water 
is crystallisod from boiling alcohol. The ethyl orthonitroeinnamylaceto- 
acotate thus purified forms yellow prisms melting at 120*5°, It is 
readily soluble in chloroform, sparingly in hot alcohol and in ether. 
The saponification is effected by boiling 20—30 grams with five times 
its weight of 30 per cent, suiphurio acid. After five hours’ heating, 
the product was allowed to cool, when it solidified to a crystalline 
mass, which was found to contain unaltered substance, nitrocinnamio 
acid, nitrocinnamylaoetonc, and nitrocinnamyl methyl ketone. On 
treating the mass, after filtration from the sulphuric acid, with au excess 
of cold soda solution, the orthonitrocinnamyl methyl ketone remains 
undissolved, and can be extracted by ether and purified by crystallis¬ 
ing it from dilute alcohol. It forms long silky needles melting at 60'^, 
and is identical with the body described by Baeyer and Drewsen 
(Ber,, 15, 2858). The nitrocinnamylaoetone is recovered from the 
soda extract by precipitation with hydrochloric acid, dissolving in 
carbon bisulphide, and finally crystallising from boiling alcohol, when 
it is obtained in yellow prisms, which soften at 105^^, and melt at 
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112—113°. It is readily soluble in bot alcohol, sparinsvly in cold 
alcohol, carbon bisulphide, and ether. Boiling with dilute snlphurio 
acid converts it for the most part into nitrocinnamyl methyl ketono. 

A. K. M. 


Ethyl Orthocinnamylacetaacetate (Part II). By E. Fischer 
and H, Kuzil (Ber.,16,163—167).—The ethylic salt of orthonitrocinn- 
amylacetoacetio acid splits up on boiling with dilute sulphuric ac*id, 
yielding alcohol, carbonic acid, and orthonitrocinnamylacetono.^ By 
the action of stannous chloride on a concentrated alcoholic solution of 

ch:ch.g.ch: OH 


nitrocinnamylacetone, acetonyIqidnoline^ 




OH : CH.C.H : C.CHi.COMo 


is produced. This base crystallises in golden needles (m. p. 76°), 
which are sparingly solnhle in hot water, forming a yellow solution 
which dyes silk and wool yellow. On heating with strong hydro¬ 
chloric acid at 160°, it yields methylquinoline, which forms a beautiful 
pink platinum salt (C 9 BtN‘Me) 2 H 2 ,PtOl 6 (m. p. 226—230''), and a crys¬ 
talline picrate sparingly soluble in alcohol and water. The same body 
is obtained by the reduction of orthonitrocinnamyl methyl kotono by 
stannous chloride, and it also appears to be identical with the quinal- 
dine of Dobner and von Miller {Ber., 15, 3075). 

An acid solution of stannous chloride slowly dissolves ethyl ortho- 
cinnamylacetoacetate, with evolution of carbonic acid and production 
of methylquinoline. Acetonylquinoline is not formed by this reac¬ 
tion. 

Ethyl cinnamylacetoacetate forms pale yellow crystals mdlHugat 40°, 
soluble in alcohol and ether. It is decomposed by boiling 'with dilute 
sulphuric acid into carbonic acid and the compound 

C6H,.C2Ha.CO.CH(COMe).COOEt. 

w. a. W, 


ConveKion of Phenyl Ethers of Carbonic Acid into Salicylic 
Acid. By W. Hentschel (/, pr, Ohevi.^ 27, 39—45).—The author 
shows that when sodium-phenol is acted on by carbonic aiihydritlo, 
sodium phenyl carbonate is hr*st formed; and in presence of another 
molecule of sodium-pbenol this is decomposed with formal ion of the 
sodium salt of salicylic acid The intermediate product is best pm- 
pared by passing dry carbonic anhydride into a solution of sodium 
phenol in absolute alcohol; the resulting body is a mixtiiro of equal 
parts of ethyl and phenyl sodium carbonate. When heated with 
sodium-phenol it yields salicylic acid. 

The author has prepared phenyl sodium carbonate in large quantities 
by passing carbonyl .chloride into an aqneons solution of sodium 
phenol. After purification, it was obtained as a white crystalline 
mass which distilled at 30'1—302°. The mode of preparation is of 
general application. The author has likewise prepared the ortho- 
nitropheny 1-compound, which crystallises from alcohol in silky rhombic 
plates. 

Ethyl phenyl carbonate obtained by the action of ethyl cblorofor- 
mate on potassium-phenol, can also be converted into salioybc acid. 
Analogous methods of preparation yield a series of substituted ethyl 
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ethers of phenyl carbonate. A parachlorophenyl, a tribrominated, an 
ortbonitro-ether of phenyl carbonate, and finally the corresponding 
thymol oompoands, have been obtained. 

Gonversioii of Ethyl Phenyl Carbonate into Salicylic Acid, —On heat¬ 
ing ethyl phenyl carbonate with sodium-phenol in equivalent propor¬ 
tions, the following reaction takes place :— 

H0.C6H4.000Et + CeHs-ONa = OH.CeHi.COONa + OeHs.OEi 

The author considers that carbonic anhydride in this case exerts 
first an etherifying action on sodium-phenol, and that the phenyl 
sodium carbonate thus formed only yields salicylic acid on coming into 
contact with a second mol. of sodium-phenol. In Kolbe’s process, it 
is possible that the conversion of the phenyl salt into salicylic acid 
might be produced by some other method such as warming. The 
author was unable to obtain salicylic acid by digesting ethyl phenyl 
carbonate, or diphenyl carbonate, with sodium or an alcoholic solution 
of sodium. 

The Conversion of Biphenyl Carbonate into Salicylic Acid is best per¬ 
formed by distilling the salt with dry sodium ethylate in a current of 
hydrogen gas. The reaction 

00 ( 0 . 06 H 6)2 4- EtO.hTa = OH.CeH^.OOONa + CoHs.OEt 
takes place. When distilled with sodium hydroxide, the diphenyl 
carbonate yields sodium salicylate and phenol. The reaction proceeds 
so readily that the author suggests the possibility of a commercial 
process being made out of it. J. I. W. 

Sulphamic Acids and Hydroxy-acids derived from Psendo- 
cumol. By 0. Jacobstan and H. hJEYEB (JBer., 16, 190—198).— 
Siclplionamldoxylylic acid, C 6 H 2 (C 00 H)Me 2 .S 02 NH 2 [1:2:4:5], 
prepared from psoudociimolsulphonamide by oxidation with potassium 
permanganato in dilute alkaline solution or by chromic acid mixture, 
crystalli.sos in long needles melting at 268°, freely soluble in alcohol and 
sparingly soluble in hot water. The potassium salt forms rhombic plates 
containing 1 mol. H 3 O, and freely soluble in water. The ammonium 
salt containing 2J mols. II 2 O crystallises in delicate needles. The acid 
is docompoHod by strong hydrocliloric acid at 210 °, yielding xylylic 
acid and motaxylono. Xylylic acid is also produced when it is fused 
with potash. On further oxidation with potassium permanganate, 
sulphonamidoxylylic acid is converted into snlphonamidoxylidic acid, 

C,H2(COOH)Mo(0OOH).SO2]SrH2 [1:2:4:5]. 

The product of this reaction is filtered, and the filtrate after concen¬ 
tration acidified with hydrochloric acid to remove unaltered snlphon- 
amidoxylylic acid. The hltrate is then evaporated to dryness, and 
the residue treated with strong hydrochloric acid and extracted with 
ether. The acid contained in the extract is purified by conversion 
into the barium salt C 9 H 504 Ba.S 02 NH 2 . From a hot solution, the 
barium salt is deposited as an anhydrous crystalline powder, but on 
evaporating the aqueous solution at the ordinary temperature pi isms 
containing 2^ mols. are obtained. The free acid is exceedingly 
soluble in alcohol and ether. It is deposited from an aqueous solution 
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in needles or prisms, wHch melt with partial decomposition between 
295—300°. It is decomposed by strong hydrochloric acid at 250°, 
forming xylidic acid, and on fusion with potash yields hydmxy^xylt<Uo 
axid, C 6 H 2 (COOH)Me(COOH).OH [1:2:4: 5]. This acid crystal¬ 
lises in prisms soluble in alcohol and ether. It melts at 285—290°, 
and even below this temperature slowly decomposes into paracresol 
and carbonic anhydride. The non-crystalline normal potassium Lydr- 
oxyxylidate is very soluble. The acid salt is thrown down as a crys¬ 
talline precipitate on the addition of acetic acid to the aqueous solution 
of the normal salt. The zinc salt is more soluble in cold than in hot 
water. S'erric chloride produces a dark red coloration with the froo 
acid and also with its salts. 

On further oxidation with potassium permanganate, sulphonamido- 
xylidic acid yields the potassium salts of sulphotrimcllic acid and 
sulphonamidotrimellic acid. The precipitate thrown down on tho 
addition of lead acetate to the solution of these two salts is decom¬ 
posed by sulphuretted hydrogen. On evaporating the filtrate, 
sium sulphotrimellate, C6H2(C00)3.S03K, is deposited in transparent 
prisms. The mother-liquor contains free sulphonamidotrimellic 
acid. When the potassium salts of these acids arc fused with potash, 
Jiydroxytrimellic acid, C6H2(C00H)3.0H [1:2:4:5], is produced. 
This substance forms transparent prisms containing 2 mols, H 2 O. It 
is soluble in water, alcohol, and ether. The anhydrous acid melts at 
240—245°. The barium salt, ( 09 H 307 ) 3 Ba 3 4- 6H20, crystallises in 
small transparent prisms. The silver and copper salts are sparingly 
soluble in hot water. The lead salt is insoluble, Hydroxytrimellic 
acid is decomposed by strong hydrochloric acid at 230°, forming car¬ 
bonic anhydride and metahydroxybenzoic acid. On distillation with 
lime, phenol is produced. W. 0. W. 

Acetoximic Acids. By 0. Schramm 16, 180—183).— 
Methylpropylacetoximio acid, OHN I OMe.CEt IFOH, is deposited in 
white needle-shaped crystals melting at 170°, when hydroxy]ami no 3iy- 
droohloride is added to a hot aqueous solution of isonitroaoethylkoiiono, 
Methylbenzylacetoximic aoid, OHF:CMe.C(C 7 H 7 ) :NOH, prepared by 
the action of hydroxylamino hydrochloride on a hot alcoholic Roluilon 
of isoniti’osobenzylketone, crystallises in needles whicli molt at 181°. 
Both these acids aro solulDle in alcohol and ether. Tliey sublime at 
toperatups below their melting points. They dissolve with diniculty 
in ammonia, and they are soluble in strong solutions of potash and 
soda,^ forming^ colourless solutions. Isouitrosokctoncs dissolve in 
alkalis, producing an intense yellow coloration. Dimethyl acetoximic 
acid forms a silver salt, OHNI CMe.CAg: NOH, but the homologous 
acids do not. Now, since all the acids of this series form sodium 
salts, it follows that the sodium must replace an atom of H in tho 
NOH-group, whereas the silver-atom is directly attached to the carbon- 
atom. 

Electrolysis of Solutions of Hydrofluoric Acid and of Potaa. 
mum Autimonate, with Carbon Electrodes. By A. Bartou and 
G, Papasogh (^Qaazeita, 13 , 22 — 27 ),-^( 1 .) Blecirolysis of Hydros 
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fixiorio Acid, — Wh&R wood-charcoal or gas-refcort; carhon, after purifi¬ 
cation by chlorine, is used as the positive electrode in the electro¬ 
lysis of aqueous hydrofluoric acid, it is partly disaggregated, swelling 
up in the immersed part, and becoming so brittle that after a while it 
splits up by its own weight into rather large fragments, whereas the 
carbon at the negative electrode remains quite unaltered. On re¬ 
peatedly washing the altered carbon till the wash-water is no longer 
acid, then drying it at 100"^, reducing it to impalpable powder, 
repeatedly boiling it with hydrochloric acid, and once more thoroughly 
washing it with water, it exhibits the following properties. 1. It 
dissolves partially, with dark-red colour, in strong sulphuric acid. 

2. It is attacked by a hot solution of sodium hypochlorite, yielding 
sodium fluoride, mellic acid, and the usual derivatives of the latter. 

3. In addition to carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, it contains fluorine, 
amounting to about 8 per cent, of the disaggregated carbon, and not 
due to electrolysis of mineral matter, inasmuch as the carbon used in 
the experiment did not yield on ignition any perceptible quantity of 
ash. 

When graphite is employed as positive electrode in the electrolysis 
of strong aqueous hydrofluoric acid, the immersed portion swells up, 
becomes pappy, and quickly disintegrates; and the disintegrated 
portion, when purified in the manner above described, forms a black 
powder, which swells up considerably when heated, is insoluble in all 
solvents, and contains carbon, oxygen, hydrogen, and fluorine. 

(2.) Electrolysis of Potassium Antimonate ,—When a solution of this 
salt, obtained by heating the acid antimonate in large excess with 
caustic potash-lye, is decomposed by a battery of eight Bunsen’s ele¬ 
ments, the positive electrode being formed of wood-charcoal or retort- 
carbon, large quantities of gas arc evolved at the negative electrode, and 
only a small quantity at the positive, which at the same time is strongly 
attacked, while the electrolyte becomes deep black, and deposits a 
black Hedimont, Q, soluble in a largo quantity of water. On filtering 
the liquid, adding the black wash-waters of the precipitate 0, then 
concentrating on the water-bath, and adding excess of hydrochloric 
acid, a copious precipitate, B, is formed, which, after washing and 
drying, contains only traces of antimony, and exhibits the following 
properties. 1. After drying at 100® it contains carbon, hydrogen, 
oxygon, and antimony. 2. It dissolves in water and in alkaline 
hydrates, forming deep black solutions, from which it is completely 
precipitated by mineral acids. 8. It dissolves with rise of temperature 
in aqueous potassium hypochlorite, forming mellic acid and other 
boiiiijocarboxylio acids, together with potassium antimonate. This 
substance being analogous in modes of formation and in properties to 
mellogon, the authors distinguish it by the name StibioMellogen. 

When graphite is used as positive electrode in solutions of potas¬ 
sium antimonate, large quantities of gas are likewise evolved at the 
negative, and very little at the positive electrode. At the end of 
the experiment, the graphite is found to be much disintegrated, 
and a copious black deposit Q is found at the bottom of tlio volta¬ 
meter, surmounted by a nearly colourless liquid containing small 
quantities of mellic acid and its derivatives. The deposit Q, after 
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washing and drying, is found to consist of a mixture of graplate and a 
new compound of carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, and antimony, which tho 
authors designate as Sfihiograpliic acid. Its composition and proper¬ 
ties will form the subject of a future investigation. ^ ^ 

From the results obtained in this and in preceding investiga/f-ionH, 
the authors infer: (1.) That in the electrolysis of nitric, phosfdioric, 
arsenic, and antiinonic acids and their salts, tho first and third yield 
with electrodes of wood-charcoal or retort-carbon, mcllogcn free from 
nitrogen and arsenic—whereas with graphite olcctrodos they yield 
graphite free from nitrogen or arsenic—and that the second and foui'th 
give with charcoal or retort-carbon electrodes, phosplio- and stihio- 
ruellogen respectively,—whereas with graphite electrodes they give 
phospho- and stibio-graphitic acid. H. W. 

Electrolysis, with Carbon Electrodes, of Solutions of Binary 
Compounds and of Various Acids and Salts. By A. BAinoLT 
and G. Papasoglt {Gazzefta, 13, 37—55).—In this paper, tho authors 
describe the results obtained by electrolysing (a) with olocirodos of 
wood-charcoal or retort-carbon; /3 with electrodes of graphite,—solu¬ 
tions of the following compounds. 

1. Hydrochloric, hydrobromic, and hydriodio acids and their potas- 
sium salts. 2. Potassium cyanide. 3. Sulphuric and nitiic acids 
and their salts. 4. Arsenic acid. 5. Boric acid. 6. Alkaline hypo¬ 
chlorites, permanganates, bichromates, and chlomtes of alkali-motals. 
7. Chromic acid. 8. Mellic acid. 9. Oxalates, formates, acetates, 
&c. 10. Hydrogen and sodium sulphite. 11. Sodium pyrogallato. 

Analyses are also given of mellogen obtained by electrolysis of 
sulphuric, mellic, and boric acids; of the bonzocarboxylic acid ob¬ 
tained by oxidation of mellogen; of pyromellic acid obtained by 
electrolysis of potassium hydroxide with carbon electrodes; and of 
hydi’omellic and hydropyromellic acids. 

From the results of these experiments, and of those detailed in 
the preceding, and in former papers relating to the same subject 
(Abstr., 1882, 58, 406, 850), the authors draw tho following geiu'val 
conclusions:— 

1. In liquids whose electrolysis is not accompanied by (Widutioii of 
oxygen at the anode, wood-charcoal, roiori-carbon, and graphite are 
not disintegrated, and do not suffer any appreciable loss of weight. 

^ 2. On the contrary, in liquids whoso electrolysis gives rise to 
liberation of oxygen at the anode: wood-charcoal, retort-carbon, and 
graphite, employed as positive electi’odes, are partly disintograt(‘d 
and partly oxidised to CO and CO 2 (the relative quantities of which 
depend upon the strength of the current and the superficial area of 
the positive carbon) together with other products varying according 
to the nature of the carbon. 

3. Graphite used as positive electrode in these liquids never colours 
the electrolyte, whereas retort-carbon and charcoal, previously purified 
by the action of chlorine at a high temperature, colour tho liquid 
deep black, both in alkaline solutions and in those of certain acids and 
their salts. 

4. Charcoal or retort-carbon employed as positive olectrodo in 
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Rolntions of acids or of neutral salts whose electrolysis gives rise to 
evolution of oxygen at that electrode, forms chiefly, or rather almost 
entirely (besides CO and CO 2 ), a black substance—called by the 
authors moll 0 gen,—whose composition is represented by the formula 
CiiHjOt, or a multiple thereof, together with mere traces of benzo- 
carboxylie acids; whilst in solutions of phosphoric acid, hydrofluoric 
and potassium antimonate, a substance is formed, analogous to mel- 
logen in its properties, but containing phosphorus, fluorine, or anti¬ 
mony, according to the electrolyte employed. 

Graphite, on the other hand, employed as positive electrode in the 
same liquids, produces—in addition to gaseous CO and CO 2 —chiefly 
graphitic acid, or an analogous compound containing 

phosphorus, fluorine, or antimony according to the nature of the 
electrolyte. 

5. Wood-charcoal and retort-carbon, as well as graphite, used as 
positive electrode in alkaline electrolytes, yield mellic acid, CuHbOi 3 , 
pyromellic acid, CioHeOa, hydromoUic acid, C 12 H 13 O 12 , and another 
body, which is cither hydi*opyromollic acid, CioHioOs, or an acid 
isomeric therewith. H. W. 

Amidometaxylenesulplionic Acid. By 0. Jacobsen and H. 
Leddeuboge 16, 193—195).—Amidometaxylenosulphonic acid 

[1 : 8 : 4 : 6 ], prepared by the action of fuming sulphuric acid on 
commercial xylidine at 140—150'*, crystallises in long flat prisms. 
One part of the acid dissolves in 362*3 parts of water at O'*, and in 
136*3 at 100“. The crystals char without melting. The potassium 
salt, NH 2 .Ct 1 H 8 .SO 3 K + H 2 O, and the sodium salt crystallise in large 
transparent rhombic plates, which dissolve freely in water. The 
barium salt, (Nli 2 .C 8 H 8 .S 03 ) 2 Ba 4- forms very soluble microscopic 
needles. 

On oxidation with potassium permanganate, metaxylenesulphonio 
acid is converted into azo-xijlmeflihulfhomG acid, 

N,: (CoH2Mc2.S03H)3 [1 : 3 : 4 : 6 ]. 

The potassium salt, N 2 ! (OhH^.SOjK)^ 4 - crystallises in rhombic 
plates, which resemble iodoform in appearance. On the addition of 
hydrochloric acid to tho solution, the acid salt, 

HSO 3 .O 8 H 8 .N 2 .C 8 H 8 .KSO 3 4- 4 H 2 O, 

is precipitated in golden prisms. It is sparingly soluble in dilute 
mineral acids, but dissolves freely in pure water. Most of the salts 
of this acid are crystalline. The free acid crystallises in plates of a 
yellowish-red eolouiv which dissolve readily in water. By tlie action of 
stannous chloride, azoxyleuedisulphonic acid is converted into amido- 
xylonesul phonic acid. W. 0. W. 

Glycocines, Glycocine Ethers, and Oxethylenecarbamides 
of the Toluyl and Xylyl Series. By A.Burlioh {Ber,, 16, 204-- 
260).—Tho author oontirmsthe accuracy of Staat’s description Abstr., 
IHBi), 387) of tho properties of orthotolylglycocine. OrihoioUjh 
(jicocmatoliddide, 0 iH 7 ,NH.CH 2 . 00 .NH. 07 H 7 , is obtained when a mix- 
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tnre of etliyl cliloracetate (1 mol.) and tolmdine (2 mola.) is heated 
in a flask with a reflux condenser, for half an hour. The contontw 
of the flask are then heated with hydrochloric acid and poured into 
water. The crystalline deposit is washed with water, dried, and 
dissolved in the minimum amount of alcohol. It is reprocipitated 
hy the addition of strong hydrochloric acid to the alcoholic solution. 
From dilute alcohol, this compound is deposited in long pointed 
crystals melting at 91°, soluble in alcohol and ether. EtliylorthotoIyU 
glycocine is an oily liquid (b. p. 272—278°) which does not solidify 
at —10°. a^Metaxylylglyeocine is prepared by mixing ethereal solutions 
of o-metaxylydine (2 mols.) and chloracetic acid (1 moL). Tho 
crystalline product is boiled with water for half an hour and tho 
solution filtered; on cooling, xylylglycocine crystallises out in trans¬ 
parent prisms melting at 183°. It dissolves freely in alcohol, other, 
hydrochloric and glacial acetic acids. EthyUcL^metaxyly I glycocine is a 
non-crystallisable oil resembling the corresponding derivative of 
orthotolnidine. Xylylglycocinexylidlde, CsHg.NH.OHa-CO.NH.OeHo, 
forms glistening nee^es (m. p. 128°), soluble in alcohol, ether, and 
glacial acetic acid. W. 0. W, 

Primary and Secondary Naphthylaminea. By &. Benz 
(Ben, 16, 8—22).—^Merz and Weith (Abstr., 1880, 813) have shown 
that the action of ammonia and aniline on the phenols is much 
assisted by the presence of a dehydrating agent, snch as zinc chloride. 
From /3-naphthol and ammonium zinc chloride they obtained princi¬ 
pally dinaphthylamine mixed with a little mononaphthyl amino. The 
author finds that on heating ^-naphthol with calciammonium 
chloride, /5J-naphthylamine is the principal product, the best results 
being obtained (viz., 80 per cent.) when the mixture of naphfchol 
(1 part) and calciammonium chloride (4 parts) is heated for two 
hours at 230—250°, and then for six hours at 270—280°). I)i- 
maphthylamine is formed in much smaller quantities, the highest i)er- 
centage (IG) being obtained when anhydrous calciaminouiuni chlo¬ 
ride is employed, and the heating carried on for eight hours at 
260—270°. Similar results were obtained from a-naj)htlioI. WJion 
zinc ammonium chloride is employed, the yield of primary amine is 
much smaller, whilst a large yield of dinaphthylamiuo can bo o])iaino(I, 
viz., 65 per cent, from a-naphthol, and 80 per cent, from /3-uaphtlu)l. 
To obtain the dinaphthylamine, naphthol (5 grams), naplibliylaniine 
(5 grams), and calcium chloride (10 grams), are heated together for 
eight hours at 270—280° in the case of the |8-compound, and at 2t>0° 
in that of the a-compound. When «-naphthylamino (1 part), /S- 
naphthol (1 part), and calcium chloride (2 parts), arc heated for eight 
hours at 280°, a-^-dinaphthylamine is produced. It crystallises in 
prisms readily soluble in warm benzene, ether, and alcohol. It molts 
at 110—111°, This body is not obtained when S-naphthylamino and 
a-naphthol are employed. With picric acid, it forms a compound of 
the foimula -f 2 [ 06 H 2 (N 08 ) 3 . 0 H], crystallising in groups 

of brownish-black needles, and melting at 172—173°. With acetic 
chloride, it forms the compound (CioH 7 )aNSc, crystallising in needles 
melting at 124*5—125°. a-Dinaphthylamino forms with picric acid 
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a corapottnd melting at 168—169°, and crystallising in small black 
needles. The acetyl-derivative melts at 217°, and forms groups of 
yellowish needles. The picric acid compound from jS-dinaph thy lamina 
melts at 164—165°, and crystallises in groups of long slender needles. 
The acetyl-derivative crystallises in small colourless needles melting 
at 114—115°. A. K. M. 

Synthesis of a-NaphthoL By E». Pittig and H. Eedmann 
{Ber., 16, 43—44).—By the action of heat on phenylparaconic acid, 
Jayne obtained isophenylcrotonic acid and phenylbutyrolactone. The 
authors find that on distilling phenylparaconic acid but little iso¬ 
phenylcrotonic acid is formed, the decomposition going further, whilst 
a-naphthol is produced. Experiment also shows that the action of 
heat on isophenylcrotonic acid is io decompose it into a-naphthol and 
water. The authors point out that this reaction is a further confirma¬ 
tion of the generally accepted formula for naphthalene. 

H H 
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0 0 



HO 0 CH 

HO 0 CH 
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1 II 1 

HO OH OHj 

HO 0 CH 
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0 COOH 

H 

H 

Isophenjlcrotonio acid. 

o-lTapMhol. 


A. K. M. 

a-Naphthoic Cyanide and its Derivatives. By P. Boessneck 
(H er,, 16, 3064—3066).— a.->Naphtlioic cyanide, CioHt.COCK, is pre¬ 
pared by the action of mercuric cyanide on naphthoic chloride. The 
emdo product is treated with water and ether, and on evaporating the 
ethereal solution, the naphthoic cyanide is deposited in beautiful 
yellow needle-shaped crystals melting at 101°. By boiling with water 
or dilute alkalis it is decomposed into hydrocyanic and naphthoic 
acids. Ammonia or aniline converts it into naphthoylamide and 
naphthanilido rospoctivoly. Tho cyanide dissolves slowly in acetic 
acid which has hoen saturated with gaseous hydrochloric acid, and on 
pouring the solution into water, a-najphthjjlglyosiylamide, 

O10H7.OO.CONH,, 

is deposited. This substance crystallises in long whit© needles (m. p. 
151°), soluble in alcohol. By the action of alcoholic potash, it is con¬ 
verted into potassium oi-na'phtliylglyoaiyUc add, C10H7.CO.COOH. The 
free acid crystallises in colourless plates; the silver salt is amorphous. 

W. G. W. 

a-Ohlorouaplithylstilplioiiic Acid. By K. E. Aenbll (Bull 
See, Gliim, [2], 39, 62—63).—The action of sulphuric acid on 
a-chloronaphthalone apparently yields only one derivative, a^chloro’^ 
naphthalenesulphonie add, O10H7.SO2OI, which forms lai'ge crystals 
melting at 05°. When heated with excess of phosphorus pexita- 
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cWoride, tHs compound yields S-dichloronaphilialene molfciufy at 68^. 
Since this /3-ohloronaplithaleno is an a-dorivative coniainins^ two 
chlorine-atoms in the same benzene nucleus, it follows that a-chloro- 
naphtha]enesulphonic acid has the constitution SO ill : 01 =1 : 4. 
The a-bromonaphthalenesulphonic acid, obtained by the action of 
fuming sulphuiuc acid on a-bromonaphthalene, has an analogous con¬ 
stitution. C. H. B. 

Nitronaplithalenedistilplionic Acids. By J. B. Albk {Bull. 
8oc. Gkim. [2], 39, 63—64).— When a-naphthalcnedisulplionic 
chloride is treated at the ordinary temperature with a mixture of con¬ 
centrated nitric and sulphuric acids, it yields a mixture of two nitro- 
derivatives which can be separated by taking adirantage oE the 
difference in their solubility in benzene. The first, mo^ionltro-napWia-^ 
lenedisulphonic chloride, N02.CioH5(S0201)2, crystallises from benzene 
in large yellowish tabular crystals^ which contain henzono but 
gradually give it off and become opaque. It crystallises from acetic 
acid in small yellowish needles which melt at 140—141“. The 
second compound, dinitro-naphtlialenediBiilphonic chloride^ 

CioH4(I^02)2(S02C1)2, 

crystallises from benzene in flattened needles, which melt at 218‘5— 
219‘5“. It is less soluble in benzene than is the mononitro-dorivative. 

jS-hTaphthalenedisulphonio chloride', when treated with a mixture of 
concentrated nitric and sulphuric acids, yields a mononitro-dorivaiivo 
N02 .CioH 5(S02C1}2, which crystallises in short yellowish prisms melt¬ 
ing at 185—187“. 

The mononitro-derivative of naphthalene-a-disnlphouic acid is 
obtained by digesting the chloride with water in sealed tubes at 150®. 
It is a very soluble compound and crystallises inflexible neodlevS. The 
ammonium, calcium, and lead salts are very soluble; the barium salt 
is much loss soluble. 

When the chloride is treated with aqnoons ammonia, two prodiicis 
are obtained,vizr., the amide,N02.CioIl6(S02NHi)2, which is only sliglitly 
soluble and crystallises in almost colourless flattened noodles ineliing 
at *285“ with decomposition, and a somewhat soluble counxinnd, pro¬ 
bably KO,.CioH5 (SO.NH2).S03]SrHi. 0 . B. B. 

Addition of Acetone under the Influence of Caustic Alkalis. 

By F. B. Japp {Ber., 16, 282).—In consequence of tho appearance of a 
paper by Bacyer and Drewson (Ben, 15, 2856; this vol., 341) in 
which the formation of an addition-product of acetone and orthonitro- 
benzaldehyde by the action of caustic alkalis is described, tho autlior 
published a note stating that he has for some time past been engaged 
on the study of similar reactions, in which, by the action of caustic 
alkalis or ammonia, diketones may be made to combine directly wdth 
1 or with 2 mols. of acetone. The first compound of this class, 
aoetone-phenanthraquinone, described in a former comninnication 
(Japp and Streatfield, this Journal, Trans,, 1882,273), was prepared by 
decomposing aoetone-phonantbraquinonimide (obtained by the action 
of ammonia on phenanthi'aquinone and acetono) with acids. The 
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author how rejects the constitution ascribed to these compounds in 
the first paper, and prefers to formulate them— 

C,H 4 . 0 ( 0 H).CHs.C 0 Me C 6 H 4 . 6 (OH).CHj.COMe 
isHi-CO and CeHticNH) 

By substituting potasb for ammonia in the above reaction, diacetone- 
phenanthraquinone, 


C,H4.C(OH).CH2.CO¥e 

C6H4.C(OH).CHi.COMe 

k obtained. By the spontaneous evaporation* of its acetone solution 
this compound is deposited in short oblique prisms, fusing with decom¬ 
position at 187°. The monacetone addition-product is also formed in 
small quantity in the reaction. 

Benzil seems to react with acetone and potash in a similar manner. 

The above reactions are still under investigation. B. R. J. 

Action of Concentrated Sulphuric Acid on Dinitroanthra- 
quinone. By 0, Liebbriwann (Her., 16, 54—58),—The action 
of concentrated sulphuric acid on dinitroanthraquinono has been 
desci'ibod by Liebermann and Hagen (this volume, p. 72). In con¬ 
tinuing his experiments, the author finds that the nitration of anthra- 
quinone takes place with much greater difficulty than has hitherto 
been supposed, and that much mononiiro-derivative is produced 
together with the dinitro-compouud. It is probable therefore that 
the compobition of the dye-btuflP (Zoc. oit,) may vary with the amount 
of mouonitro-dorivative mixed with the dinitroanthraquinone, and 
hence the want of agreement between the author’s analyses and those 
of Bdttgor and Peterson {Am\a,len, 160, 147). Binitroanthra- 
quinono, as prepared by Bottger and Petersen, is also wanting in 
homogonoity, and so is the dye-stufE derived from it. 

By the action of concentrated sulphuric acid on a-nitroanthra- 
quinonosulplionic acid, Claus (ilm, 15, 1521) obtained two bodies 
to which ho assigned the formulte [ 0 i 4 H 4 ( 0 H)(N 02 ) 0 ;.S 03 H ]>0 or 
0 : CuB: 4 (NO») 02 .S 08 H, and BOiH.0uH4(0H)(N0,)O2.O,SO3H or 

so3H.OuH4(hooo3: (OSOsH)^. 

The author considers these formula by no means established, and 
assigns to the former compound the more simple formula 

i 0 ., according to him the nitro-group, is reduced and hydroxyl intro¬ 
duced. A. K. M. 

* Tins pnper was forwarded to Berlin in English. The words of the English 
rammseript “by spoutnnoonb evaporation” have been ti’ansfomed by the German 
traiislaiorinto “unterfreiwilliger Erwarmung” (“with spontaneous nao ol tom- 
pcracuro”).—P. B J. 
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Madder Colours. Bj A. Wurtz (Gompt rend,, 96, 4C5—471).— 
This paper is a report drawn up by Wurtz on a memoir of Rosonstiehl 
on the colouring matters of the madder root. From this root 
five separate colouring substances can be eiftracted: alizarin, pur- 
purin, madder-orange, pseudopurpurin, and pui-puroxanthin. The 
researches of Graebe and Liebermann have fixed the constitution of 
the two former, whilst Rosenstiehl has studied more especially the 
thi’ee latter substances. He has shown that purpuroxanthin is iso¬ 
meric with alizarin, and can be converted into purpurin by fusion 
with potash; and inversely purpurin can be reconverted into purpuro¬ 
xanthin by the action of reducing agents, but if the action be pro¬ 
longed, hydropurpuroxanthin is formed. Rosenstiehl has also devised 
a new method of formation of purpurin. On heating the madder 
root with sulphurous acid, Kopp obtained a product known as 
Tnerdalpurpurin; as this substance is useless for dyeing purposes, it 
has been customary to heat it to 180® with glycerol to convert it into 
solid purpurin. This rationale of the process Rosenstiehl has ex¬ 
plained ; the “ commercial purpurpin ” contains pseudopurpurin, which 
possesses no tinctorial properties, but is easily decomposed into 
carbonic anhydride and purpurin ; this latter dyes a brilliant madder- 
red. Rosenstiehl has succeeded in separating the pseudopurpurin, 
and shows that it is a monocarboxyl-derivative of purpurin, thus; 
purpurin, Ci 4 H 502 ( 0 H)s, pseudopurpurin, Ci 4 H! 402 ( 0 H) 3 .C 00 H. 

This fact has thrown an unexpected light on the practical industry 
of the madder; for it has long been observed that madder of Avignon 
gave a more solid dye-stufi than the madder of Alsace. It is now 
shown that this fact is due to the greater-quantity of lime in the 
Avignon soil, which serves to eliminate the pseudopurpurin as a lime 
compound, and prevents it being fixed to the tissue of the root. 

It has also been customary in Alsace to add small quantities of 
chalk to the dye-baths; this also prevents the fixation of the pseudo¬ 
purpurin which passes into the residues, where it may bo decomposed 
by sulphuric acid and converted into useful purpurin. Rosenstiehl has 
also studied madder-orange, identical with the munjistin of R ten lion so, 
and has shown that it is a monocarboxyl-derivative of piirpiiro* 
xanthin, bearing to it the same relation that pseudopurpurin does to 
purpurin. These researches also show that the madder root coiiiains, 
besides alizarin existing as such, throe gluoosidcs, viz., one wliicli 
gives pseudopurpurin or purpurincarboxylic acid, a second which 
gives alizarincarboxylic acid, and a third which gives munjistin or 
xanthopurpurincarboxylic acid. The memoir presented to the 
Academy contains a full account of the various substances obtained 
from madder, and their physical properties as absorption-spectra, 

V. H. V. 

Physical Isomerism of Monoehloro-camphor. By P, Cazb- 
mvYiSi (Oompt rend,, 95,1358—1361).-—Prom the mother-liquors of 
the monochloro-camphor obtained by the action of dry chlorine on an 
alcoholic solution of camphor (this voL, 214), the author has suc¬ 
ceeded in isolating another monocJiloro-campJwr, differing in physical 
properties from the first. This compound is soft, like camphor, 
whereas the normal body is hard and brittle, and is much more solu- 
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Ible in cold alcoliol than the latter. It mixes with boiling alcohol in 
all proportions, and on cooling crystallises in microscopic needles. It' 
is insoluble in water, and has an odour resembling that of camphor. 
It liquefies in contact with choral hydrate. Its specific rotatory 
power is [a]^ == -f 57°, It softens at 95°, melts at 100”, and distils 
with very slight decomposition at 244—247°. It is not decomposed 
by alcoholic solution of silver nitrate; but on boiling with alcoholic 
potash, it is converted into the normal monochloro-camphor. Taking 
this latter reaction into account, the author believes this to be a case 
of physical and not chemical isomerism, and that the isomeride bears 
the same relation to the normal body as is the case with the dichloro- 
camphor previously described (Abstr., 1881, 738 and 1107). 

L. T. T. 

Products of the Distillation of Colophony. By A. Eenarb 
{Oompt rend., 95, 1386—1387).—The author has examined that 
portion of the product of the destructive distillation of “ rosin ’’ which 
passes over below 100 ®. Besides some aldehydes which he has not yet 
examined, he has obtained two principal fractions boiling at 30—40° 
and 67—70° respectively. The former consists of a mixture of ordi¬ 
nary and normal amylenes, together with small quantities of a 
pentane boiling at 33—38°. The fraction 67—70° consists princi¬ 
pally of isomeric hexylenes, but contains a little hexane. 

L. T. T. 

Action of Cyanogen Chloride on Potassium Pyrroline. By 
G. L. OtAMioiAN and M. Dennstedt (Her., 16, 64—66).—The potas¬ 
sium-derivative of pyrroline was suspended in absolute ether, through 
which a current of cyanogen chloride was passed until the liquid 
smelt strongly of chloiine, the mixture being kept cool with water. 
After filtration from the potassium chloride, the ether was evaporated 
on a water-bath and the residue fi'actioned. No constant boiling 
point could be obtained, the temperature rising gradually from 130° to 
210 °, whilst the small residue loft behind solidified on cooling to a 
crystalline mass. The different fractions yielded crystalline preci¬ 
pitates with silver nitrate, which, however, are so readily decomposed 
by light, that no trustworthy analysis could bo made. After long 
standing, the dilTeront fractions became crystalline, and the ciystals 
from each fraction were found to be identical. After crystallisation 
from boiling alcohol, long white needles were obtained, molting at 
210°, The analytical results correspond with tho formula C 4 H 4 N.ON, 
but the properties of tho substance indicate that it is a polymeride, 
probably 3 C 5 H 4 N 2 . It is insoluble in water, almost insoluble in cold 
alcohol, and sparingly in hot alcohol. It volatilises above 300° with 
decomposition. Hydrochloric and dilute nitric acids do not decompose 
it, concentrated sulphuric acid producing a reddish-brown coloration, 
which becomes black on warming. Aqueous potasb has no action, 
whilst alcoholic potash decomposes it into pyrroline, and probably 
cyanurio acid. Heated with solid potash, pyrroline, carbonic anhy¬ 
dride, and ammonia are formed. It seems probable that the first 
product of tho actiou of cyanogen chloride on the potassium-derivative 
of pyrroline is really CeHiNa, which gradually becomes converted into 
tho polymeric variety. A. K. M* 
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Action of Chloroform and Iodoform on Quinoline. By 0. 

Rhoursopotjlor (Ber., 16, 202—-20^) oil hi/ihwduh, 

CHCOdHvNI)^, is deposited in tho form of a crystallino proeipiLito 
(m. p. 65°), on mixing ethereal solutions of iodoform (1 niol) and 
quinoline (3 mols.)* This compound forms transparent oolonrloss 
needles, which are soluble in ether, benzene, ethyl acetate, liqhi petro¬ 
leum, <fec. Chloroform does not act on quinoline at the ordinary tem¬ 
perature. At 300° a non-crystalline chloride is formed, which yields a 
non-crystalline platinochloride. W. 0 . W. 

A New Class of Colouring-matters. IL By E. Besthorn* 
and 0. Fischer (Ber,, 16, 68—76).—Some time ago Fiscdier and 
Budolph (Abstr., 1882, 1066) investigated flavaniline,” at tlie samo 
time expressing their opinion that it is a qninoHno derivative. 
This view is now confirmed by the following observations:—Tho 
vapoui*-density of flavoline is in accordance with tho formula Ok, HuhT 
previously given; this body, when warmed, emits an odour rcHcm- 
hling that of the quinoline bases. On nitrating flavolino, a mononitro- 
body is produced, which on reduction yields amidoflavoline, id(‘nti(*al 
with flavaniline. This identity was confirmed by means of the hydro¬ 
chlorides, and also by the conversion of amidoflavoline into fl<ivonol. 
Acetylfiavenol is obtained by boiling fiavenol with an excess of acetic 
anhydride for an hour, diluting with water and neutralising with 
alkali. It crystallises from alcohol in long needles melting at 128°. 
By the oxidation of fiavenol (I part), in alkaline solution, with potas¬ 
sium permanganate (6 parts), an acid is obtained, molting at 182® 
with violent evolution of carbonic anhydride, and yielding an oily dis¬ 
tillate which has the characteristic odour of the quinoline bases. This 
distillate is probably lepidine, and the acid, lepidinecarhoxylic acid. If 
nine parts of permanganate are used instead of six, picolinotincar- 
boxylic acid is prodneed. It crystallises from water in colourless 
shining needles, with 2 mols. H 2 O. From these facts, the nutliors con¬ 
clude tliat flavoline is represented by the formula OioHhI^.PIi fplKMiyl- 
lepidinc), that fiavenol is the hydroxy-compound 
aud flavaniline the corresponding araido-clerivativo. I^hey ('xplaiii 
the formation of flavaniline from acetanilide by assuming a molc(uilar 
change, by which the latter yields amidoacotophenouo. It is lluui 
easy to sec how flavaniline could result by abstracliug 2 mols. of 
water from 2 mols. of orthoamidoacetophenono— 

CeH^CNHOCO.OHs .OMe: CK 

= CeHZ >C.CoHi.OT2 + 2H,0. 

CeHiCNHO CO.OH 3 ^ 

By interrupting the reaction of zinc chloride on acetanilide as soon 
as the colouring-matter begins to be formed, the authors ha\e further 
succeeded in obtaining a small quantity of an oil having tho odour and 
other properties of orthoamidoacetophenone. Flavaniline can also be 
obtained by the action of acetic chloride on aniline sulphate' or on 
acetanilide in the presence of zinc chloride. Propionanilide also gives 
a yellow dye, whilst formanilide yields colourless derivatives. 

The base OuHnN previously mentioned as having boon formed from 
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diphenylamine and glacial acetic acid, has been obtained in a pure 
condition, melting at 92—94®, The hydrochloride crystallises in 
yollow plates. Its dilute aqueous solution shows a splendid blue- 
green fluorescence. A. K. M. 

Paraxanthine, a New Constituent of Human Urine. By G. 
Salomon^ (5er., 16, 195—200).—1*2 grams of paraxanthine were ob¬ 
tained from 1200 litres of human urine by the following process:— 
Ammonia is added to the urine, and after 24 hours the clear liquid is 
separated from the precipitated phosphates by decantation. The pre¬ 
cipitate which is obtained by the addition of silver nitrate is first 
thoroughly washed and then decomposed by sulphuretted hydrogen. 
On evaporating the filtrate from the silver sulphide, a precipitate of 
uric acid is first deposited, and the addition of ammonia to the mother- 
liquor causes a further separation of uric acid in the form of ammo¬ 
nium urate. Nitrate of silver is added to the filtrate; the precipitate 
is dissolved in hot nitric acid (sp. gr. IT), and after 24 hours the 
nitrate of hypoxanthine silver is removed by filtration. The silver 
salt, which is thrown down on the addition of ammonia to the mother- 
liquor, is decomposed by sulphuretted hydrogen, ammonia is added to 
the solution, and, on concentrating the liquid, xanthine separates out, 
while paraxanthine remains in solution. Paraxanthine crystallises in 
colourless six-sided plates, belonging to the monoclinic system: the 
crystals are insoluble in alcohol and ether, but dissolve in hydrochloric 
and nitric acids, in ammonia, and in hot water; they do not melt at 
250°, but decompose at a higher temperature. The silver salt is depo¬ 
sited from its solution in hot nitric acid, in silky crystals. Picric acid 
gives a yollow crystalline precipitate, with a hydrochloric acid solution 
of paraxanthine. The addition of potash or soda to a concentrated 
solution of pai'axanthino produces a crystalline precipitate, which dis¬ 
solves on the addition of warm water, but crystallises out again 
when the liquid cools; this reaction distinguishes paraxanthine from 
guanine, xanthine, and hypoxanthine. Analyses of this compound 
show that its composition is represented by the formula Ci 6 H,yN 904 , 

W. 0. W. 

Cnprea Bark, By 0. Hkssb (7?cr., 16, 58— G3).— The author has 
provioiusly shown (Jhr,, 4, 818) that tliis false cinchona bark contains 
cinchona alkaloids, and that it answers to .the same tests as the 
genuine barks (Avnalm, 166, 218). It has several times appeared in 
the market, and is now found in enormous quantities in London. A 
microscopic examination has saiisfactorily shown that it is derived from 
liemijia ^pedmicnlafa^ as stated by Triana. It contains quinine, quini- 
dino, cinchonine, and amorplions bases, but no cinchonidine or pari- 
cine. By tho action of permanganate in acid solution on the quinine, 
quinidino, and cinchonine, small quantities of the hydro-bases are pro¬ 
duced. On boiling tho amorphous bases with water, cincholine is 
obtained, and also diquinidine, O 40 H 46 N 4 O 3 ; the platinocliloride of 
this base, CioH 16 ^ 404 , 2 H^PtOli} -1- 4 H 2 O, forms a dense yellow powder. 
Certain oilier harks have at different times appeared under the name 
of cuprea barks, as for instance Bmna magnifoUa, B&mijia ^purdiema^ 
Ac, The base contained in cuprea bark, which in composition ai.d 
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certain properties resembles cusconinc, differs from tlic latter in the 
following propertiesIt melts at 144° (instead of at 110°), crys¬ 
tallises with 1 mol. H.O (cnsconine with 2 H 2 O), dissolves with greater 
difficulty in cold alcohol, and turns the piano of polarised liglit to the 
right, cusconine being Icevorotatory. This coi%ousco)Une ilicreforo hoars 
the same relation to cnsconine that qninidine does to quinine. The 
base previonsly assumed to be aricine is found to bo a dis+inct body, 
and of different composition, Ci9H>ilT20. It melts at 184°, is dex¬ 
trorotatory, and turns red litmus blue. Its solution in sulphuric acid 
does not fluoresce; with chlorine and ammonia, no green coloration is 
produced. The platinochloride, (CiqH24N20)2,H3PtClo, forms a yellow 
flocculent precipitate. The normal sulphate, (Oi9H24N'30)2,H2SOi, 
crystallises in prisms, sparingly soluble in alcohol, readily in water. 
The body formed by oxidation with acid permanganate is pi’obably 
identical with Amaud^s cinchonamine. Another base eoiitainod in 
cupreabarkis comcmconidine, C 23 H 26 l!T 20 i, corresponding to cusconidino. 
It melts at 124°, and is an amorphous yellowish-white powder. The 
platinochloride, (C 23 H 26 ]Sr 204 )»,H 2 PtClo + 5 H 2 O, forms an amorphous 
flocculent precipitate. A. K. M. 

HydroGonquinine and Conquinine. By 0. Hesse {Ber., 16, 
3008—3011).— Eydroconquinine suIjjJiate, (02oH»6H20)2HjSOii, is de¬ 
posited on evaporating its aqueous solution at 30—50° in slender 
needles containing 2 mols. HgO. 92*3 parts of water at 16° dissolve 
one part of this salt. On exposing a solution saturated at 20° to a 
temperature of 10°, the sulphate is deposited in thick monoclinic 
prisms or rhombic plates containing 8 mols. H 2 O. One part of this 
salt dissolves in 81*1 parts of water at 16°. 

Conquiiline may be easily separated from hydroconquinine by re- 
crystallising the neutral hydrochloride or acid sulphate from water or 
alcohol. W. 0. W. 

Qtdnaldine. By 0. Doebneu and W. v. MtLLEii 15, 3075 — 
3080).—The following salts of quinaldine (Ber., 14, 2812) have boon 
prepared. The hydrochloride, nitrate acetate and sulphaio are fro(dy 
soluble in water; the picrate and dichromate are sparingly soluble. 
The picrate, CiolTgN' + OGH 3 N 3 O 7 , forms yellow ciystal.s soluble in hot 
alcohol; the diehromate, (GioH 9 N) 2 H 20 r 207 , crystallises in beantifnl 
yellowish-red needles soluble in hot water, and resonibling quinoline 
chromate in appearance. Quinaldine is not attacked by an aqueous 
solution of chromic acid, but it is completely decomposed by a solution 
of chromic acid in acetic acid. On oxidation with poiassium ponnan- 
ganate, it yields acetylanthiunilic acid, COOH.O 0 H 4 .NH.COMc, which 
was obtained by Bedson and King (this Journal, 1880, 752) from 
orthoacetotoluidide. Strong nitric acid converts quinaldine into 

H : C.COOH 

nitroquinolinecarboxylic acid, NOojCeHa^ | . Tliis acid 

^CH : OH 

forms colourless crystals soluble in hot water. The sparingly soluble 
silver salt, OioH 5 AgN 204 , is crystalline. 
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The formation of these acids from qninaldine shows that this base 

N : C.CHs 

Las the formula C 6 H 4 <f | 

^ch:ch W, 0. W. 


Formation of Peptone and its Conversion into Albuminoid 
Substances, By A. Poehl (Jotir, Buss. Chem. 8oc., 1882, 353— 
354).—The author has establi^ed the occurrence of peptone in urine 
by analyses. Moreover, many animal and vegetable tissues were 
found to exhibit the properties of peptones, so that many physiological 
and pathological processes, hitherto unexplained, become clear. In 
order to investigate the relation of peptones to albumin, the author 
has studied the conversion of peptone into albumin. The conversion 
of albumin into peptone is, according to his view, due to the swelling 
up of the colloid of albumin. The inner constitution of peptone re¬ 
mains the same as that of albumin unaltered in this process of swell¬ 
ing up, as has been found by the study of the optical phenomena 
occurring during the peptonisation of albumin. B. B. 


Phy&iological Chemi^stry 


Tissue-waste in the Fowl during Starvation. By F. EZookein 
(Zeiis, Biol, 18, 17—40).—^Voit has already shown by his- experi¬ 
ments in regard to the influence of abstention from food on tissue 
consumption in cats and dogs, that the destruction of albuminoids is 
determined not only by the size of the organ but by the amount of 
fat present. The more the fat, so much less the destruction of albu¬ 
min (ibid., 1866, 807). Later, Bubuer confirmed these conclusions in 
the case of herbivorous animals, such as rabbits 1881, 214); the 

decrease of fat was correlated to an increased consumption of albumin, 
which was longei* delayed as the animal happened to be rich in fat, 
but in lean animals was manifest in a few days, albumin alone being 
ultimately destroyed. On d ^priori grounds, therefore, the author of 
this paper expected that the same law would hold good for other 
animals, and, in the case of birds, was likely to be well marked by 
leason of tbeir more active tissue expenditure and consumption of 
oxygen. At the same time, Schimanski’s researches {ZeifscJir. /. 
FhysioL Ghem,^ 1879, 396) in this direction, showing the existence of 
very small quantities of nitrogen in the excretions, and the fact that 
the domestic fowl commonly receives an inconsiderable amount of 
nitrogenous as compared with unnitrogenous constituents in its food, 
wore apparently opposed to this view. The author briefly reviews the 
work of previous experimenters, Ohossat, Boussinganlt, Begnault, 
and others, by none of whom, however, had the simultaneous deter¬ 
mination of excreted nitrogen and carbon, essential to the iuvsight into 
the true nature of the tissue-changes going on within the body, boon 
made. 


2 s 2 
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Kuckein’s experiments were carried out upon two fowls, the bird in 
each instance being confined in a cage so arranged that the head and 
tail projected, allowing thereby the collection of the whole of the 
voided excretions. The method of analysis consisted in the estima¬ 
tion of nitrogen by Will and Varrentrapp’s method, in the excrement 
previously dried at 100°, after addition of tartaric or oxalic acid, whilst 
the carbonic acid exhaled was determined by Voit’s modification of 
Pettenkofer^s method which allowed of the introduction of bird and 
cage into the apparatus. 

In both instances the birds were provided with water, the author 
remarking that small quantities have no perceptible influence over the 
tissue destruction. 

In the first experiment, Fowl l^'o. 1 described as lean and wanting 
in fat, died on the ninth day after deprivation of food. On section, no 
fat was visible in the subcutaneous cellular tissue nor in the peritoneal 
cavity, and the body weight had suffered a redaction from 1884*6 
grams to 1240*3 grams, or 34*19 per cent. 

In the following table are given the results of the progressive 
destruction of albumin and fat in the organism, the nitrogen being 
reckoned as albumin (with 15*5 per cent, of nitrogen) or as tissue 
(with 3*4 per cent, nitrogen), and the carbon in the breath and excre¬ 
ment after deduction of that belonging to the albumin or tissue 
(12*52 per cent,) as fat (with 76'5 per cent, of carbon);— 


Bay 

Mean 

body 

weight. 

Albumin 

used 

up. 

Tissue 

used 

up. 

Fat 

used 

up. 

In 1 kilogram of body weight. 

Albumin, 

Tissue. 

. . . . 

Fat, 

CO 2 

in 

breath. 

2 

1753 

20*35 

92 *78 

_ 

11 *61 

52 *93 



3 

1686 

19 *61 

S9-41 

3-S3 

11*63 

5S *04 

1*91 

21 -73 

4 



89 *41 

— 

12-22 

65 *71 

— 

— 

5 

1509 

17*33 

78*99 

2*86 

11 *84 

52-35 

1*88 

21-47 

6 

1110 

17*33 

78 *99 

— 

12-29 

66*04 

— 

— 

7 


17 *71 



13-27 

60*47 

0*99 

21 *43 

8 


17*71 


MM 

13-72 

61 *01 

— 

— 

♦9 

1357 

12 *19 

55 *59 

— 

9-70 

44*23 

— 

— 


Fowl No. 2, of average fatness, died on the 12th day of starvation. 
The body weight had diminished from 997 grams to 607*6 grams, or 
39 per cent. On section it was found that the fat had entirely dis¬ 
appeared, save in the axillary region, where patches of adipose tissue 
could still he seen. 

The results are here tabulated as in the first instance. 


♦ Including only 12 hours of the ninth day. 
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Day. 

Mean 

body 

weight. 

Albumin 

used 

up. 

Tissue 

used 

up. 

Fat 

used 

up. 

Of body weight per kilogram. 

Albumin, 

Tissue. 

Fat. 

CO. 

in 

breath. 

1 

984 

2*01 

9-]7 


2-04 

9*32 

. 

_ 

2 

Q 

958 

2-01 

9-17 

8*58 

2*10 

9-57 

8-96 

28*23 

O 

4 

ydi 
900 1 

3-09 

14 *06 

8*78 

3*43 

15 *62 

9-76 

32-17 

5 

868 

4*13 

18 *81 

— 

4-75 

21-67 

— 

— 

6 

836 

5-19 

23*67 

8*26 

6*21 

28 *31 

9*88 

36*43 

7 

804 ^ 

6*58 

29*99 

— 

8-18 

37*30 

— 

— 

8 

770 

6*58 

29*99 

7*18 

8-54 

38 *96 

9*32 

38*17 

9 

734 

7*59 

34*61 

— 

10-34 

47*15 

— 

— 

10 

698 

9*05 

41*28 

4*49 

12-97 

59 *14 

6*43 

36-27 


682 

10*27 

46 *81 

— 

15-05 

68*63 

— 

— 

12* 

626 

6*89 

31 *43 

1*99 

11 *01 

50 *20 

3*18 

24*42 


As regards tlie unequal lengtlis of time for wliicli fowls tkus de¬ 
prived of food survive, Kuctein concludes from the above data and 
those of other experimenters, that the fat present in the system is the 
determining factor. The same has been observed in the case of cats 
by Yoit, of dogs by F. Hofmann, and of rabbits by Hubner. ^ The 
varying excretion of nitrogen noticed in all these cases is similarly 
accounted for. 

In fowls which survive longest, the nitrogenous excretion at first 
diminishes slowly, then remains for some time unchanged, rising again 
at the end, and usually in excess of that at the outset. In the case of 
those fowls surviving for shorter peiiods, a marked increase takes place 
within a few days, ultimately amounting to perhaps even five times 
the early excretion. Hence it is impossible to arrive at any average 
estimate of the amount of decomposed albumin for any kind of 
animal, unless the state of the system, especially in relation to the 
fat constituents, is taken into account. 

The author cites one of Schimanski’s experiments, in which a fat 
fowl survived until the 32nd day. The increase of nitrogenous 
excretion was nevertheless very small, owing, the author explains, to 
the abundance of fat present as found upon post-mortem examination, 
death resulting not from want of fat, bnt from exhaustion of the 
albuminous principles essential for the phenomena of vitality. 

In contrast with this result were those of experiments in which fowls 
were of average fatness. At first the disintegration of albuminoids 
was exactly as in the former case, but in 6—11 days an increase 
occurred to the extent of from 5—8 times this amount. 

Thirdly and lastly, in the case of lean fowls, the albnmin decom¬ 
posed amounted already on the second day of starvation to the same, 
viz., 5—8 times the quantity decomposed in the others at the same 
period, and equal to that of the later period of starvation. 

* Lees three hours. 
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Tlie influence of the fat he assmnes to be exerted in restraining the 
solution and circulation of albuminoids and the consequent smaller 
cliance for their disintegration, this being chiefly effected by the fat 
present in the juices and in the organs where albumin disintegration 
occuis, and not by the fat stored up in the subcutaneous cellular tissue, 
])eritoneal sac, &c. Hegarding the common assumption of a more active 
tissue change in the case of birds than of other animals, Kuckein, from 
a comparison of his results and those of Hubner and others upon 
mammals of equal weight, shows that there is no essential difference 
b'‘tween’them when the influence of the fat is eliminated, as in the 
last stage of the process of starvation. Apparent discrepancies are 
thus accounted for. In birds, it is probable that there is, under equal 
conditions as to fat, more of the latter in circulation than in other 
animals. 

The carbonic anhydride eliminated gives no insight into the indivi¬ 
dual ehamges going on, or measure of the extent of tissue consump¬ 
tion, for whilst CO 2 in 24 hours varied in five experiments from 25*3 
to 30*4 grams only, and the fat consumed to a corresponding degree, 
the disintegration of albumin increased to fourfold or even fivefold 
its original amount. In conclusion, Kuckein agrees with Yoit, that 
the domestic fowl affords the best subject for experiments of this 
kind. D. P. 

Decrease in Weight of Individual Organs in Children Dying 
from Atrophy. By W. Ohlmuller {Zeits, JBiol.^ 16, 78—103).— 
The author refers to earlier experiments *upon animals by Chossat, 
Schuohardt, Bidder, and Schmidt and others, and gives a resume of 
their results. 

His own were undertaken to verify the conjecture of H. Banke, 
that in children dying from wasting diarrhoea, atrophy of the various 
organs will be found to have occurred just as in animals dead from 
starvation. 

The bodies of four infants were the subjects of his observations, 
hut complete investigation was attainable in two only; those were 
both infants of 56 days old; one dying from diarrhoea of 2^ weeks’ 
duration, the other of capillary bronchitis after only four days’ illness, 
and so taken as representing as nearly as possible the normal weight 
of health. 

I. Alterations in Weight of ^Organs in Proportion to Body Weight — 
The several organs do not decrease in weight in equal ratios, but some 
more than others. The most striking differences are exhibited in the 
instance of the bones, the brain, and the skin. The two former lose 
much less weight than the other organs, and consequently form a 
larger proportion of the total body weight in the atrophic than in the 
normal infant. The skin, on the other hand, decreases considerably 
in relative weight, owing to the complete disappearance of the adipose 
tissue. 
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Brain and 1 
Spinal cord ] ’' *' 

Normal infant. 
Organic percentage 
ot body weight. 

. 12'75 

Atropliic infant. 
Organic percentage 
of body weight. 

20*20 

Liver. 

. 3-41 

4-38 

Heart, .. 

. 0-66 

0-98 

Muscles. 

. 25-82 

23-61 

Bone ... 

. 16-&9 

25-53 

Skin. 

. 31-16 

12-21 

Kidnevs. 

. 0-78 

1-05 

Spleen . 

. 0 49 

0-28 

Lungs. 

. 2 56 

3 57 


II. Alterations in the Fercentage of Wafer anH Fat in the sevei'al 
Organs. —The percentage of water in the organs of the normal and 
of the atrophic infant does not greatly vary, decreasing proportion¬ 
ately with decrease of the solid constituents, save in the case of the 
skin when an increase, due to the extraordinary loss of fat, takes 
place. 

In the atrophic infant, there is a decrease of fat in the several 
organs save in the brain and heart, apparently dependent in the latter 
on fatty degeneration of the muscular tissue, and in the brain either 
on more active nutrition or on decrease of the grey and relative 
increase of white substance. 

III. Ahsohife Decrease of Organs in Solid Constituents and Fat in 
Atrophy. —The normal infant contains 40 per cent, of solid consti¬ 
tuents and 60 per cent, of water ; the atrophic 74 per cent, of water 
and only 24 per cent, of solids: the relative increase of water being 
due to the less amount of fat constituents, which are only 3 per cent, 
in companson with 21 per cent, in the normal infant. The skin loses 
97 per cent., the liver 70 per cent., the bones 66 per cent., and the 
muscles 64 per cent, of original fat. The loss in albuminous and 
gelatinous constituents amounts to 49 per cent, in the case of the 
skin, tho intestines and muscles, but only to 23 per cent, for the heart, 
18 per cent, for the brain, 16 per cent, for the liver, and 9 per cent, 
for the hones. To the total loss of fat the skin contributes 91 per 
cent., the muscles 5 per cent., and the bones 2 per cent.; the remain¬ 
ing organs contributing altogether only 2 per cent. To the total loss 
in albuminous and gelatin-yielding constituents, the muscles contribute 
49 per cent, the skin 31 percent, the intestines 17 per cent., and the 
remaining organs only 13 per cent. 

In the atrophic child the loss in solid constituents (minns fat) of the 
heart, brain, liver, and bones, is much less, therefore, than that of the 
skin, intestines, or muscles. The former may possibly, up to a 
certain point, continue to receive nutrition at the expense of the 
organic albuminoids which, becoming fluid, enter the circulation and 
for the most part are consumed. 

In conclusion, the author draws attention to the probability that the 
active organs of the body upon which the maintenance of life de¬ 
pends, are protected from decrease by nutrition in this way at the 
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expense, so to speak, of the less active organs. Only when this 
supply becomes insufficient do they begin to suffer loss of substance, 
and from this condition a long period of recovery is then needful. 
Especially is this the case when the loss is brought about, not by 
simple inanition, but by long-continued fever. D. P. 

Coagiilation of the Blood. By K. Hasebrock {Zeits. Biol,, 18, 
41—59).—Yierordt’s method {Arcliiv, /. Eeilkiinde, 19, 193) was 
employed; it has the advantage of requirmg a minimum quantity 
of blood, and may shortly be described. A drop of blood from 
a prick with a needle of the finger pulp or other part of the body 
is taken up in a capillary tube, into which a horsehair deprived of fatty 
matter is then slowly inserted from the empty end. As soon as a 
coaguluin has formed the hair is withdrawn, and this procedure re¬ 
peated so long as coagula can be brought away. The number of seconds 
elapsing between the withdrawal of the blood from the body and the 
formation of the first and last coagula respectively gives approxi¬ 
mately the times of the beginning, end, and duration of the coagu¬ 
lation. 

In the author’s experiments, blood obtained by pricking the tip of 
the finger in his own person, was withdrawn in a pipette of 12*9 cm. 
capacity, mixed in a watch-glass with measured amounts of the re¬ 
agents experimented with, and then taken np in capillary tubes as 
explained. 

The end reaction was found to he more definite than the beginning 
of coagulation. 

I. Influence of Wcder, —Additions of water up to one-half the 
volume of the blood hastened coagulation; larger quantities hin¬ 
dered it. 

A maximum of rapidity was reached when the added water was 
equal to four-tenths of the volume of the blood. 

II. Influence of Sodium Chlonde. —Solutions of different densities 
were prepared, so that equal volumes might be employed. 

When added to the blood in proportion of one-balf its volume, 
coagulation was delayed in proportion to the concentration of the salt 
solution; when this amounted to one-half, a trifling coagulum formed, 
and when saturated, coagulation ceased to take place. Weak solutions 
of sir "2 rb acted similarly to equal volumes of water, but with 
this difference, that while the termination of the process is hastened 
and the outset correspondingly delayed by the salt solution, in the 
C8bse of water both beginning and end of the reaction are hastened. 

III. Influence of Holding the Breath.-- The results showed that for 
shorter periods coagulation was hastened, hut delayed at a later stage. 
Hasebrock refers to this difference as accounting for discrepancies of 
statements by authors as to the influence of carbonic anhydride on 
coagulation of the blood, by the explanation that while small amounts 
of the latter promote coagulation large amounts delay it. 

lY. Influence of Increased Frequency of Hes^iration, —In these experi¬ 
ments coagulation was hindered. 

Y. The Infiueme of Temporary Arrest of Giroidation. —^Yierordt’s 
experiments in his own case, by applying a ligature to the finger for 
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some mmntes, and upon the paralysed limbs of a hemiplegic patient, 
showed that the blood coagulated sooner than that taken from the 
tinligatnred and sound members. The author obtained similar results, 
showing, according to his view, that want of oxygen hastens, whilst 
richness in oxygen delays coagulation, and explaining thereby the 
rapid coagulation witnessed after venesection, when the loss of oxygen 
is absolutely as well as relatively decreased. 

The slower coagulation of venous than of arterial blood is dependent 
not on want of oxygen, but on richness in carbonic anhydride; for on 
continued ligature of the finger, when all oxygen was permanently 
given off by the hsemoglobin, delay in coagulation likewise was 
noted. 

In conclusion Hasebrock alludes to his observations during the 
course of the series of experiments on the collateral influence of tem¬ 
perature on blood coagulation, which is the more rapid accordingly as 
the temperature is high; but further experiments are wanting upon 
this point. D. P. 

Occurrence of Crystals of Ammonitun-Magnesium Phosphate 
in Urine. By H. Weiske (Ber., 16, 63—04).—Schwanert (Abstr., 
1882, 637) has mentioned the occurrence of large crystals of ammo¬ 
nium magnesium phosphate in human urine supposed to be 100 years 
old. The urine examined by the author was fresh, had a strong 
acid reaction, dark yellow colour, and rapidly deposited a consider¬ 
able quantity of ammonium urate* On standing in a beaker, a fungoid 
growth appeared on the surface, the liquid becoming strongly alka¬ 
line, whilst crystals of ammonium magnesium phosphate were formed, 
the largest of which measured 9 mm. A. K. M. 


Chemistry of Vegetable Physiology and Agriculture* 


Reduction of Nitrates to Nitrites. By U. Gaton and G. 
Dupetit. —In a former paper, the authors described a microbe having 
the property of decomposing alkaline nitrates with evolution of 
nitrogen. They now find that a great many microbes have the power 
of reducing nitrates to nitrites. Some of these are very hardy, 
even living in chicken broth saturated with potassium nitrate, and 
reducing considerable quantities of nitrate. Four species of such 
microbes specially examined reduced respectively 9*6, 2*8, 6*8, and 
6*6 grams of potassium nitrate into nitrite per day. On the other 
hand, experiments with the microbe of chicken cholera, the carbuncle 
bacteria, and the Vibrio sepi/oa, obtained in a state of purity by 
Pasteur, showed that these latter reduce nitrates but very slowly. The 
authors consider that the presence of these microbes explains in great 
measure the presence of nitrites in soils. L. T. T, 
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Butyric Ferment in Arable Soils. By P. P. Deh^rain and 
L. MaqijENNe {Bioll 8oc. CMm. [2], 39, 49—52).—Arable soil rich in. 
organic matter contains a ferment which acts as a powerful reducing 
agent, and decomposes the nitrates in the soil with evolution of 
nitrogen. If such a soil, charged with nitrates, is sealed up in a tube 
with exclusion of oxygen, the nitrates will completely disappear in a 
few weeks, or sooner if the temperature is kept at about 35°. In pre¬ 
sence of chloroform, or if the soil has been heated for at least an 
hour at 120—125°, the reduction does not take place. On adding 
a small quantity of fresh soil to the heated soil reduction again 
begins. The reduction is always accompanied by a rapid absorption 
of oxygen and evolution of carbonic anhydride, and is due to the action 
of the butyric ferment which is contained in the soil. If some of 
the soil is added to an aqueous solution of sugar, previously sterilised 
by prolonged boiling, and kept at a suitable temperature, butyric acid 
is rapidly formed. Solutions of sugar mixed with potassium nitrate 
are reduced by the ferment, butyric acid being formed and niti*ogen 
and nitrous oxide evolved, but no hydrogen is given ojff. Reduction 
also takes place in presence of ferric hydroxide, which is converted into 
ferrous butyrate. Nitrogen and nitrous oxide are apparently the sole 
products of the reduction of nitrates by the butyric ferment. 

The ferment appears to exist in the soil in a very pure state and 
the fermentation of sugar by means of such soil may be employed 
for the preparation of butyric acid. After fermentation, the liquid, 
which still contains a considerable quantity of unaltered sugar, is 
evaporated to dryness, and distilled several times with small quantities 
of w'ater and an excess of boric acid. In a paraffin-bath at 160° 
almost the whole of the butyric acid is rapidly obtained in tbe distil¬ 
late, which is exactly neutralised with sodium bicarbonaite, evaporated 
to drynes-:?, and the sodium butyrate recrystallised from alcohol. 

The importance of tbe destruction of nitrates in soils caused by this 
butyric ferment is obvious. It is found, 'however, that tbe fermenta¬ 
tion does not take place in presence of lime, even in small quantities. 

0. H. B. 

Reduction of Sulpliates by “ Sulfaraires,^^ and Formation 
of Natural Mineral Sulphides, By PiAuanuD {Gom'pt rmd,^ 95, 
1363—1365).—In a former paper (this Journal, 31, 704) the author 
proved the hydrogen sulphide present in water containing vegetable 
matter to be due to tbe action of some species of Co'tifervoB (ie., 
herjgiotoa, osciUaiia, nlothrix, &o.). These algae, which are vaguely 
designated “ sulfuraires,” have the power of reducing sulphates. The 
author’s present results confirm those of Etard and Olivier {Oompt 
rand.^ 95, 846). Small quantities of chloroform or phenol arrest the 
activity of these algae ; phenol in larger quantities kills them. Life¬ 
less organisms have no reducing infiuence on sulphates. The granules 
of sulphur often deposited in the cells of “ sulfuraires” are sulphur. 
Some “ sulfuraires” hermetically sealed between plates of gypsum and 
left for some months, gave in one instance a few granules of sulphur. 
The author believes the formation of natural mineral sulphides to be 
due to tbe reducing action of this class of algiB. L. T. T. 
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Influence of Chemical Agents on the Assimilative Capacity 
of Green Plants. By T, Wbtl (Bied. Oentr., 1883, 65).— Elodea 
cmadensis was employed in this research. A 1 per cent, solution of 
phenol suppresses the expiration of gas, and in 20 minutes turns the 
plant brown, whilst 0'5 and 0*25 per cent, solutions only reduce the 
quantity. Saturated solutions of salicylic acid and thymol act more 
rapidly and eflectively than phenol. Strychnine nitrate turns the 
plant yellow, and hinders the expiration of oxygen, but dilute solu¬ 
tions of morphine hydrochloride and veratrine have no effect. Strong 
solutions of sodium chloride, even if sodium phosphate is present, and 
dilute sodium hydroxide solutions are harmful. On the other hand, 
in a one per cent, solution of acid sodium carbonate, more oxygen is 
evolved than in plain water. E. W. P. 

Assimilation by Hsematococcus, By T. W. Engtlmaijn {Bied. 
Centr., 1883, 36).—Rostafinski has stated that hasmatococcus was 
able to decompose carbonic anhydride without the assistance of 
chlorophyll. This the author shows to be incorrect, and that the red 
hsematococcus, although apparently unaccompanied by chlorophyll, is 
not so, but that the latter is present, although to a small extent. 

E. W. P. 

Presence of Formic and Acetic Acid in Plants. By E. 
Borgmann {Bled. Oentr^ 1883, 65).—In a great number of plants, and 
in various parts of those plants, whether chlorophyll is present or 
absent, formic and acetic‘acids have been detected. In chlorophyll- 
bearing plants, the percentage of acids rises when assimilation is re¬ 
pressed by removal of light, so that it would appear as if the 
substances were the product of regiessive metamorphosis. Below 
the minimum temperature of growth, the acids are not formed, and 
since there is no respiration, acetic and formic acids are evidently 
dependent on respiration for their formation. E. W. P 

Occurrence of Coniferin in the Woody Structures of the 
Beetroot. By E. 0. v. Lippmanjt (Her., 16, 44—48).—It has been 
previously shown by the author (Abstr., 1880, 646) as well as by 
Scheibler (Abstn, 18^0, 467) that vanillin is present in certain kinds 
of raw beetroot sugar, hut its origin has not been explained. The 
author shows that it comes from the decomposition of coniferin, bnt 
from the difficulty with which the latter is extracted by water, the 
coniferin cannot exist in the free state in the beetroot, but is probably 
in combination with the lignin. A. K. M. 

Poisonous Principle of Edible Mushrooms, By G. Dgpetit 
(Gomjpt. rend., 95,1367—1369).—^The author finds that all mushrooms 
contain a poisonous substance when uncooked. The fresh sap of the 
Boletus edulis administered to rabbits, guinea-pigs, and rats, by sub¬ 
cutaneous injection caused their death. The sap of Amanita ccesarea, 
Amanita mginata, Amanita ruhescens, Agarieus campestris, &c., has a 
similar action. The sap of Amanita rubescens is poisonous to frogs, 
whilst that of the others is not. The poisonous action is due to some¬ 
thing in solution, and not to extraneous microbes, as sterilisation by 
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means of a Pasteur’s filter does not render tlie liquids innocuous. Tlie 
active principle is insoluble in etber, cbloroform, alcobol, &o., and is 
precipitated from tbe sap by tbe addition of alcobol, tannin, &c. It 
tkus resembles tbe soluble ferments and not tbe known alkaloids. A 
temperature of 100® renders all these musbrooms innocuous. Tbe 
author has also obtained two alkaloids, apparently nevrin and 
ptomaine. L. T. T. 

Diseases of Plants and their Prevention. By C. Niessing 
and others (Bled. Gentr.^ 1883, SI—54).—Barberry plants growing in 
hedges should be removed, as they harbour the germs of rust ” (Pw- 
cinia graminis), which germs are developed most readily during damp 
summer evenings at a temperature of 12*5—15®. Plants of Mahonia 
aquifolimn bear Aecidnmn hetheridis, the first generation of Puccinia, 
they should therefore also be removed from the neighbourhood of 
fields of grain. This also applies to the blackberry and buckthorn. 
According to Kiihn “smut” (Udilago carlo) on barley and oats may 
be avoided by pickling the seed for 12 hours in dilute sulphuric acid 
(1*5 : 100), Copper sulphate is active against “smut” as against 
wheat bunt (Tilletia caries and T. Icevis), but it may injure the 
germinating power of the seed. Prilleux describes the mode of action 
of Perono^ora Sohachtii, which, although well known in Germany, has 
but just commenced its attacks on the beets in Prance. Drechsler 
recommends treating beet seeds and the beets themselves v^ith crude 
phenol dissolved in 100 parts water, to preserve them from the 
attacks of insects— Julus guttulatus and Atomaria linearis. This 
treatment has no deteriorating effect on the seeds or root. 

E. W. P. 

Poisoning of Plants. By 0, ERiucH (Bied. Oenir., 1883,46—49).— 
It is well known that certain solid and gaseous substances act destruc¬ 
tively on plants; in this article we have additions to the literature of 
the subject. Ammonium thiocyanate (0*25 gram and upwards per 
litre) is a powerful poison to germinating as well as to developed 
plants. Solution of zinc sulphate (0*1 gram per litre) kills barley 
and grasses, previously causing brown spots to appear on the leaves, 
hut what the action is remains nnknown. Sodium chloride, in small 
qnantities, acts as a manure, hut when its concentrated solutions are 
applied to grasses, they die, and their ash contains an abnormal 
percentage of this compound. In practice, manuring with salt may 
produce undesirable results if the weather he dry, for then its solutions 
became concentrated, and, moreover, chlorides of calcium, magnesium, 
and potassium are formed, and washed away as well as phosphates, 
which are rendered soluble by sodium chloride. E. W. P. 

Cultivation of Cereals. By Steebel aud others (Bied, Genir., 
1883,41—44).—^Reports from Hohenheim and elsewhere on the yield 
of varieties of wheat, barley, &c, E. W. P. 

Ctiltivation and Feeding Value of some Varieties of Vetches. 
By W. DShn and P. ITobbb (Bied, Gentr., 1883,30—32).—The kind of 
vefech gtown by Bohn is not clearly stated, but it appears to have 
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been eitlier a variety of tbe ordinary field pea or Ticia satim dura^ 
but the yield was good, and the straw was nourishing and palatable. 
1^’obbe reports on the cultivation of tufted vetch (F. cracca), bush 
vetch (F. sepmm), and meadow vetching {Lathyrus fratensis) on a 
sterile soil which was useless for the growth of clover. The com¬ 
position of red clover is compared with that of tufted vetch, and we 
find that the latter is much richer in protein, poorer in fat and fibre 
than tbe former. The yield also was double that of clover. The seeds 
of wild vetches frequently fail to germinate, even after long steeping 
in water; this is due to the very hard oater coating; to remedy this, 
it is recommended to shake the seeds in a sack with sand, which pro¬ 
cess, although damaging some of the seeds, raises the percentage of 
germination. E. W. P. 

Comparative Feeding Value of Symphytum Asperrimum. 

By H. Weiske and others (Bied. Genfr., 1883, 33—35).—The composi¬ 
tion of this fodder-plant was: albuminoids, 19'88; fat, 2*69; fibre, 
13*19 ; extractive, 42*39 ; ash, 21*85 per cent.; and of this a South¬ 
down merino, when fed with it and an equal weight of hay, digested— 

Dry matter. Org. matter. Albamin, Eat. Eibre. Extract. Ash. 

6*21 69*27 58*3 71*1 18*05 84*64 4*9 

Or, making allowances for admixture of sand, the comfrey contains of 
digestible albuminoids 11*69 per cent.; fat, 1*9; fibre, 2*38; extract, 
35*88. Stutzer finds only 0*66 per cent, of the fresh leaves to consist 
of digestible albuminoids, whose nitrogen is present in the following 
forms:—25'*79 per cent, of digestible albuminoids, 26*76 as amides, 
47*35 as indigestible nuclein, so that this fodder is less valuable than 
good hay. The editor adds a note, in which it is shown that if 
Stutzer’s percentages are referred to total dry matter, comfrey appears 
to he mnch richer in protein than meadow-grass, and. to contain more 
digestible protein, as well as wholly digestible amides. E. W. P. 

Cultivation of Gombo. By T. Gb^goire (Bied, G&nir., 1883, 44). 
—This plant {'EiUscm csct^ZeT^to), known in Marseilles as ‘‘gombo,” 
is recommended for cultivation on account of its nouiishing properties. 
N’o analysis is given, E. W. P. 

Removal of the Leaves of Roots. By P. Geibel and others 
(Bied, Gmtr,y 1883, 39),—The leaves of turnips are frequently used as 
green fodder; but their removal acts prejudicially ou the weight of 
the crop. Experiments on sugar-beet show that not only is the 
quantity reduced, but the quality likewise, the sugar being reduced by 
3*7 per cent. The leaves are also less nourishing than young grass. 

E. W. P. 

Biological Researches on the Beetroot, By B. Corenwinder 
{Gowpt. rend,^ 95, 1361—1363).—The author has cultivated beet 
under three different conditions: a, in pure sand, watered with 
chemical manure free from carbonates and organic matter; 1, in a 
field prepared in the ordinary way; c, in highly manured mould. After 
about three months, the percentage of sugar in samples taken from each 
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section was : a = 5*4o ; £ = 2*85; e = 4*10. After 6—7 montlis, 
a = 12*26 ; & = 9*0; c = 10 60. The weight of the beet prepared 
Tinder condition c was, however, more than double that of the others, 
and therefore the total quantity of sugar produced was much larger. 
From these experiments, the author concludes that in soil deprived of 
organic matter the beet obtains all its carbon through its leaves from 
the carbonic acid of the air; in soil of average fertility the greater 
part of the carbon is still assimilated through the leaves; in soil of 
great fertility, a great deal is also derived from, the organic matter of 
the soil. L. T. T. 

Emplojnaient of Dried Potatoes. By Kohne and others (Bled 
Genfr,^ 18SB, 69).—Potatoes are to be sliced by a machine and then 
dried in a chicory kiln, whereby 64—65 per cent, of their weight is 
lost. A mash madfe from such dried potatoes ferments normally; it is 
expected that this process might be employed with advantage, should 
there be any great outbreak of potato disease. E. W. P. 

Comparative Meteorological Observations* inr Forests. By 
Pankhauser (Bied. Centr., 1S83, 6—9).—The observations, earned 
out in the Canton of Berne during 13 years, take cognizance of 
the temperature of the soil and air inside and outside the forests, 
also of the temperature of trees, moisture of air, &c. The yearly 
mean temperature of the same parts of the upper soil is generally 
the same, it is lower in the forest than in the open, a difference 
also is noticed between by soils overshadowed by evergreen or 
deciduous trees; the greatest difference of temperature occurs in the 
summer. The mean temperature of the air is lowest in the forest, the 
greatest difference oecumng in summer- The highest parts of the 
trees are the warmer, and the interior is colder than the surround¬ 
ing air. In spring and summer the trees are warmer, in autumn 
and winter colder than the soil. The air of the forest is moister than 
lhat of the plain. In the whole year, the soil of the forest receives 
15*9 per cent, less rain than the open country. These results agree 
with those obtained and published by Ebermajer. E. W. P. 

Infitience of Climate a-nd Weather on the Amount of Car¬ 
bonic Anhydride in Terrestrial Air. By E. Wollnt (Bied, 
Centr,, 1883, 9—12).—The amount of'carbonic anhydride which is so 
necessary to vegetable life, depends on the quantity produced in the 
soil, and on the amount which passes off into the atmosphei’e; the 
factors which affect the production are temperature, moisture, and 
aeration, and these factors do not all act in the same direction, but in 
varied and complicated combinations when the air-pressure, direction, 
and force of wind remain the same. The evolution is dependent on 
the resistance presented by the particles of the soil, for when the soil 
is dense, consisting of fine particles, and the interstices are filled with 
water, then the resistance is increased. 

In consequence of all these conditions, the percentage of gas in the 
supenor layers is very variable, and in such a climate as that of 
Munich, where the rainfall is fairly constant, but the temperature 
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Tery varying, the amount of carbonic anhydride found in the soil 
alters very considerably. When the air of the soil is warmer than 
the external air, then atmospheric air enters, and the carbonic anhy¬ 
dride is diluted. A horizontal wind current also lowers the percent¬ 
age, thus in a mixture of peat and sand the percentage was reduced 
from 1*92 to 1*69, in humous chalky sand from 3*42 to 3*08, and in a 
compost from 2*94 to 2*39. When a soil is covered with vegetation, 
then the rainfall has great e:ffect in regulating the percentage present, 
whilst in bare soils it is the temperature that exerts most influence. 

E. W. P. 

Rise oi Temperature induced in Soils by the Condensation 
of Liquid and Gaseous Water and of Gases. By A. Stellwaag 
(Bled, Gmtr.^ 1883, 12—14).—Different soils were submitted to the 
action of water in properly constructed apparatus. The rise of tem¬ 
perature was the higher the drier the oiuginal state of the soil, the 
finer its condition, and the lower the outside temperature ; a humous 
chalky sand was raised 8*33°, ferric hydroxide 6*60°, and clay 5*57°; 
when the water contained plant food,, the rise was less. When the soil 
condensed water vapour, the rise was more remarkable, humus rising 
12*25°, and ferric hydroxide 9*3°, kaolin 2*63°. When dry carbonic 
anhydride was condensed, the increase was but slight; but when this 
gas was moist, then the rise was more remarkable (peat 11*80°, ferric 
hydrate 11*80°) ; dry ammonia gas caused a rise in the temperature of 
humus of 28*3°, of ferric hydroxide of 18*05°. E. W. P. 

Decomposition of Nitrogenous Animal Manures. By A. 
Stutzer and W. Klingenberg (Bied, Centr., 1883, 14—17).—^Morgen 
and Petermann have investigated the solubility, decomposition, &c., 
of the nitrogenous matter of animal manures. But the authors have 
investigated the actual power to produce effects by determining the 
amount of soluble and insoluble (nuclein) albuminoid matter by 
means of hydrochloric acid solutions of pepsin; this solvent acts in an 
analogous, although not identical, manner to the ferments present in 
the soil. AH animal and vegetable matter contains nuclein, even 
peat and coal. A table is appended which gives the percentage of 
soluble and insoluble nitrogen in various waste products : blood meal 
contains 89*7 per cent, of its total nitrogen, soluble leather meal, on 
the other hand, only 39 per cent.; nearly all the nitrogen of wool 
waste is insoluble, and part of that in bones is rendered insoluble by 
steaming. E. W. P, 

Evaporation of Water from the Soil. By P. Masure (Bied. 
Geiifr,, 1883, 1—6).—The soils submitted to experiment were Loire 
sand, chalky soil consisting of sand 1*6 per cent., chalk 96 per cent., 
clay 2*3 per cent.; clay soil, consisting of sand, 4 per cent., clay 95*6 
per cent.; garden soil, consisting of sand 61 per cent., chalk 12*6 per 
cent., clay 20 per cent., stable manure 5*3 per cent. The following 
table shows the effect of the character of the soil on the amount of 
moisture retained, &c.:— 



(1.) Coofilciont of saturation ..*... weak "weak sferong very strong strong 
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The deductions to be made from examination of this table are of 
considerable importance; sand retains but little water and soon dries, 
on account of its porosity and density; a small supply of water is 
retained in the lower layers, and its hygroscopic power causes a suffi. 
cient condensation of water to take place on its surface. Farmyard 
manure must be added plentifully to render cultivation satisfactory. 
Chalky land is less dense, absorbs less water, becomes less hot when 
exposed to the sun, and is more easily aerated; such a soil must be 
cultivated like a sandy soil, but is more productive. Clay soils hold 
much water and dry slowly, and their high hygroscopic power pre¬ 
vents them from becoming too dry, and as they are easily heated by 
the sun, manure rapidly decomposes, also the amount of oxygen which 
they are capable of absorbing, greatly aids plant growth. Farmyard 
manure retains the greatest amount of water, yet by reason of its 
porosity it soon loses the excess of water, but from its hygroscopic 
power still retains sufficient moisture; when on the surface it readfily 
absorbs dew, carbonic anhydride, ammonia, and nitrates. 

E. W. P. 

Manuring Experiments in Holland, By G. Eeinders {Bled. 
Gentr,^ 1883, 17—27).—These experiments, commenced in 1870 on 
different farms, were conducted on the principles recommended by Yille, 
in which artificial manures containing all the ingredients necessary 
for plants are to be nsed. On one plot, therefore, a complete mixture 
was used, whilst to the others the same mixture, less one or other of 
the ingredients, was added. With oats and wheat, the omission of 
nitrogen resulted in a reduction of straw, and the omission of phos¬ 
phates, a reduction in the yield of grain. Compared with the artificial 
manure, farmyard manure produced much lower yields. The absence 
of phosphoric acid in all oases was most detrimental to the crop, then 
next the absence of nitrogen (Chili saltpetre), and finally potash; 
superphosphate mixed with Chili saltpetre produced the highest 
results. When the crop was rape, the absence of phosphates and 
nitrogen was equally harmful. The advantage of phosphates to 
red clover and vetches was undoubted, whilst potash at one time 
seemed to influence the grain, at another the straw, although it seems 
to exert the greatest effect on those plants, as beans and wheat, whose 
ash is rich in potash. The highest net value of the crops was 
obtained from those plots which had received no magnesia, as this 
element was given in a pure and expensive form. In one case when 
ammonium sulphate was used, the value of the increase in the crop 
did not cover the expense of the manure; but when Chili saltpetre 
was employed, a profit was made, aud this last result was obtained 
at more than one of the stations. There was only one case in which 
a crop manured with Chili saltpetre was unsatisfactory, namely, clover 
sown together with rye, but this was most probably due to the 
choking of the one crop by the other. E. W. P. 

Manuring of Forest Trees. By M. E. Mtjel (Bied. Ceyitr,, 1883, 
27—30).—^Young oaks, beeches, firs, and pines were manured with a 
complete mixture, also with a mixture containing no nitrogen, and 
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with ammonium sulphate. The results do not seem to be verj satis¬ 
factory; the complete manure did not produce effects sufficient to 
compensate for the expenses incurred, and nitrogen was harmful. 

On the other hand, the incomplete manure (containing no nitrogen) 
was more advantageous to the growth of the young seedlings than to 
that of the other plants. W. P. 


Analytical Chemistry. 


Vapour-density Determination. By Y. Meter (Ber,, 15, 2?75 
—2778).—The author offers some remarks on his system of vapour- 
density determination now so generally adopted by chemists, but 
draws attention to the fact that when first introduced, it was recom¬ 
mended as applicable to the determination of the vapour-densities of 
bodies whose boiling point is higher than 440°, which attack mercury 
or Wood’s metal; for other substances, various suitable methods were 
already known, and the method which most sharply and accurately 
gives the results in each case is the most suitable for use with that 
particular substance. If the air displacement method gives generally 
satisfactory results, and is in some cases the only method that can be 
employed, the author does not himself think tnat at lower tempera¬ 
tures it possesses the almost absolute freedom from error of the 
methods of Dumas, Gay-Lussac, and Hofmann, or of the author’s pre¬ 
viously described system of displacement by mercury or Wood’s 
metal. 

In the vapour determ in ations of new substances during last year, 
tliose made by the air displacement method did not differ fi om the 
theoretical numbers more than those made according to other methods, 
but too much importance should not be attached to this, as those new 
substances may contain impurities, the quantity at the disposal of the 
operator may be insufficient, &c. For the purpose of comparison of 
methods, only known and quite pure substances should he used, as iu 
the author’s published determinations of naphthalene vapour: by tbe 
mercury method he obtained the figures 4 41, by the air displacement, 
4 62, theory demanding 4*43, the former agreeing weU with theory, 
the latter being 0*09 too high, and the author thinks that under ordi¬ 
nary circumstances this method yields results slightly too high. 
Petbersson and Ekstrand assert the contrary, and say the results are 
too low, but they work under different conditions These variations, 
however slight, should be avoided, and the older and more exact 
methods employed when practicable, the air method being reserved 
for cases such as it was originally intended to meet. Thus restricted, 
there is a large field for its employment in new determinations, such 
as the dissociation of iodine, &c. 

For bodies which boil about 260°, and bear to be heated 30° over 
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tlieir ’boiling point, lie advises his own mercury process as being 
simple and exact, provided the substance does not attack mercury. It 
requires but about 35 cm. mercury, and is rapid. 

For substances which do not vaporise unaltered at atmospheric 
pressure, or do not bear heating beyond their boiling point, if they do 
not boil higher than 310°, and are neutral to mercury, Hofmann’s 
method is recommended. 

For bodies which volatilise with difficulty, do not attack metals, and 
boil between 260® and 420®, the author’s method with the use of 
Wood’s alloy is suitable. 

For substances with a higher boiling point, and which attack 
metals, the air displacement system is suitable. 

In rare cases, when a body vaporises with difficulty under diminished 
pressure, Dumas’s method modified by Habermann is recommended. 

J. F. 

MantLfactnre and: Correction of Burettes. By W. Ostwalu 
(/. pr. Gkem., 25 [2], 452—458).—The author calls attention to the 
almost invariable inaccuracy of the graduation of burettes as obtained 
from the instrument makers, and to the necessity of a careful calibra¬ 
tion of each instrument. He has frequently found the error due to 
the graduation to be many times that of the analytical process. 


Storage of Oxygen in Zinc Gasholders. By J. Loewe (Ann, 
Fhys, Oliem, [2], 18, 176).—^In order to store oxygen in zinc gas¬ 
holders with safety, and to guard against explosions such as that 
experienced by Pfaundler (vide p. 524), the author has adopted the plan 
of hanging a linen bag filled with slaked lime in the water near the 
tube through which the water flows into the gasholder. The lime- 
water thus formed absorbs all the carbonic anhydride and acid vapour. 
The lime does not require renewal even after several years’ use. 

Y. H. Y. 

Estimation of Phosphoric Acid in Arable Soils. By P. m 
Gaspabtij' ( Ocmpt , rend,^ 96 , 314—315).—Twenty grams of the soil, 
finely powdered and passed through a hair sieve, are treated in a por¬ 
celain capsule with dilute hydrochloric acid (1:4) until effervescence 
ceases, 80 c.c. of aqua regia added, the mixture evaporated on the 
water-bath to a syrupy consistence, diluted with cold water, filtered, 
and the residue washed with hot water. The filtrate is mixed with 
ammonia in excess, and the precipitate which forms is collected, dried, 
calcined in a platinum capsule at a cherry-red heat, and powdered. 
It is then digested in the cold with dilute nitric acid (1 in 40), and 
the liquid filtered. The filtrate contains the whole of the phosphoric 
acid, free from lime, iron, and silica. It is concentrated on the 
water-bath, precipitated with ammonium molybdate, the precipitate 
washed once, dissolved in ammonia, and the phosphoric acid precipi¬ 
tated with magnesia mixture. 

This method gives higher results than the old method, which en¬ 
tailed loss. After the concentration of the dilute nitric acid solution, 

2 t 2 
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the phosphorus is present entirely as tribasic phosphoric acid, having 
probably been brought into this condition by ignition with the ferric 
oxide, &c. G. H. B. 

Estimation of Phosphoric Acid in Manures. (Bwgl pohjt J., 
247, 85—93, and 125—130) —Wagner has made a series of experi¬ 
ments as to the extraction of superphosphates by water, and concludes 
that in the case of double superphosphates and Lahn-phosphorite 
superphosphates it is necessary to digest; for 24 hours, whilst for 
other superphosphates it suffices to digest for two hours. It is 
further stated that ammonium citrate extracts larger quantities of 
phosphoric acid from normal phosphates than citrate*’ solution 
containing free ammonia or ammonium carbonate does, and that 
addition of ammonia to the alkaline citrate solution does not materially 
alter the results obtained. 

At a meeting held at Halle to consider the methods for estimating 
different forms of phosphoric acid, the following conclusions were 
arrived at. Por the estimation of soluble phosphoric acid, 20 grams 
of superphosphate are mixed with water in a mortar, and transferred 
to a hire ffask. The mixture is made up with water to the mark, and 
allowed to digest for two hours, the flask being shaken from time to 
time. The volume of the undissolved residue is disregarded in the 
subsequent calculation. Bor the separation of iron and aluminium 
phosphates in superphosphates containing about 20 per cent, phos¬ 
phoric acid, 200 c.c. of the flltrste are treated with 50 c.c. ammonium 
acetate (100 grams pure ammonium acetate and 100 c.c. concentrated 
acetic acid per litre). The precipitate is filtered off, washed three 
times with hot water, ignited, weighed, and one half calculated as 
phosphoric acid. For superphosphates containing more than 20 per 
cent, of phosphoric acid, 100 c.c. of the above filtrate are diluted with 
100 c.c. of distilled water and treated as above described. The 
volumetric estimation of phosphoric acid is applicable to all super¬ 
phosphates which do not contain more than 1 per cent, phosphoric acid 
in combination with ferric oxide or alumina. A solution of uranium 
nitrate is used, its normal strength (1 c.c. uranium = 0 005 phosphoric 
acid) being obtained by dissolving 1000 grams pure uranium nitrate in 
28*2 litres water, and neutralising any free nitric acid which may bo 
present by adding 100 grams ammonium acetate. The solution is 
standardised with a solution of superphosphate as above prepared, or 
with tricalcium phosphate dissolved in the theoretical quantity of 
sulphuric acid, the phosphoric acid in these solutions having been 
previously determined by the molybdate method. For the titration, 
50 o.c. of the superphosphate filtrate are taken, the end reaction being 
determined by potassium ferrocyanide. 

The gravimetric determination of phosphoric acid is effected by the 
known methods, and it is also recommended to use the condensed 
method proposed by Wagner. For this purpose, 25 c.c, of phosphate 
solution free ffom silicic acid and containing 0*1 to 0*2 gram phosphoric 
acid are treated with ammonium nitrate and molybdate solution, so 
that the total liquid contains 15 per cent, ammonium nitrate, and for 
0*1 gram phosphoric acid, 50 c.c. molybdate solution. After heating it 
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to 80—90°, and allowing it to* settle for an lionr, tlie solution is filtered 
and washed with weak ammonium nitrate. The precipitate is dis¬ 
solved in ammonia (of 2*5 per cent.), so tliat the total quantity of 
liquid amounts to ?5 c.c. To this solution 10 c.c. magnesia mixture 
of the usual strength is added for 0*1 gram phosphoric acid. The 
precipitate is allowed to stand for two hours and filtered off. Eefer- 
riug to the phosphoric acid soluble in citrate solution, it is recom¬ 
mended by Petermann to mix 5 grams superphosphate with 100 c.c. 
citrate solution; the mixture is transferred to a- 250 c.c. flask, 
agitated for an hour at 40°, and filled with water to the mark. The 
phosphoric acid is then determined in the filtrate. In estimating bone 
black, ignition, especially of fermented bone black, is objected to, and 
in its place wet oxidation by means of potassium chlorate is recom¬ 
mended. Pish guano, animal excreta, and similar raw materials, are 
treated in a like manner. D. B. 

Estimation of Sulphurous Acid in Wine. By Y. Wautha 
(Ber.y 16, 200—201).—A continuation of the discussion between the 
author and Liebermann on this subject. 

Mechanical and Chemical Analysis of Soils. By A. Oeth 
{Ber,, 15, 3025—3034).—By means of sieves, the soil is separated into 
particles of 5, 2, 1, 0*5 and 0*2 mm. diameter. A further division of 
the more finely divided portion is effected by taking advantage of the 
time required by the different sized particles to be deposited from a 
stream of mnning water. The author points out the necessity of 
making a separate analysis of that portion of the soil which is present 
in particles of less than O'Ol mm. diameter, in order to form a correct 
opinion of the true value of the soil. W. 0. W, 

Separation of Nickel from Cobalt. By Q-. Yortmann (MonatsL 
CJiem,^ 4, 1—9).—The author, after pointing ont the defects of all the 
ordinary methods of separating these metals, suggests the following 
process, depending on the oxidation of cobalt salts in ammoniacal 
solution by sodium hypochlorite. When such a cobalt solution mixed 
with sal-ammoniac is treated with this reagent, complete oxidation 
takes place, even at ordinary temperature, the liquid assuming a red 
colour. The reaction is accelerated by boiling, the solution in a few 
minutes assuming a deep reddish-yellow colour, and then containing 
the cobalt chiefiy in the form of a Inteo-cohaltic salt. On diluting 
with water after cooling, and adding a small quantity of potash-solu¬ 
tion, the liquid, if it contain nothing but cobalt, will remain clear 
even after standing for several hours, hut nickel if also present will 
be deposited in a short time as hydroxide. In this manner, mere traces 
of nickel may be detected in a cobalt solution, and likewise a very 
small quantity of cobalt in presence of nickel. A bine ammoniacal 
solution of nickel containing a very small quantity of cobalt usually 
exhibits, after treatment in the cold with sodium hypochlorite, a dis¬ 
tinct red-violet colour; but even if the quantity of cobalt present is 
too small to produce this effect, the liquid, after dilution with water, 
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addition of potasli-lye, and filtration from precipitated nickel hydroxide, 
■will exhibit a faint yellow colonr; and if the quantity of cobalt be too 
small to produce even this faint coloration, its presence may be detected 
by the black precipitate formed on addition of ammonium sulphide. 
If the quantity of cobalt present is sufficient to give the solution a 
strong red colour, the cobalt-ammonium compound contained in it 
will be decomposed on boiHng, with separation of brown cobaltic 
hydroxide. As nickel hydroxide is dissolved in small quantity by 
ammonia, even in presence of potash or soda, care must be taken in the 
first stage of the process not to add too large an excess of ammonia, 
as it would then become necessary, in precipitating with potash, to 
dilute the liquid to a considerable extent, which would interfere with 
the subsequent operations. 

The author gives the details of a number of experiments made by 
this method, showing that in many cases it gives results more exact 
than those which are obtained by the use of potassium nitrite or potas¬ 
sium cyanide. H. W. 

Analyses of some Moscow Waters. By P. Grigobuff (Jout. 
Buss, Chem, 8oc,^ 1882, 328—340).—^Moscow is at present very badly 
supplied with water. Good water comes chiefly from the sources of 
Mitischtschi and Sokolniki, and from the Cholodinsk wells, but in 
snch small qnantities that only a few gallons per diem are available 
per head of the popnlation. Abont lt5 times as much had water is 
drawn from the old wells and from the rivers laonsa and Moscow. In 
order to find new sources of good water, and to compare the quality 
with that of the water used at present, the author has analysed eight 
different kinds of water, and for this purpose he used chiefly methods 
recommended by Kubel and Tiemann. The results of the analyses of 
the following samples are given in the tables below. (1) and (II) water 
from MitischtscM wells, (III) from Sokolniki, (lY) from the source 
of the River laousa, (Y) from the junction of the same river with the 
River Moscow, (YI) from the well of Chodynsk, (YII) from an arte¬ 
sian well, (YIII) from an artificial well. The first table gives the 
direct results of analysis; in the second table the quantities of salts 
were calculated from the data obtained in the first table. The quan¬ 
tities given in both tables refer to 100,000 parts of water. 
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Table II. 



I. 

II. 

in. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

m. 

0-25 

0*46 

0*50 

0*22 

2-95 

0-68 

2*39 

25-52 

NaCl. 

— 

— 

0*94 

— 

1*11 

1-76 

— 

16*23 

MgOla. 

K0SO4 . 

0*05 

— 

0*13 

— 

— 

— 

1*98 

3*34 

iira,s64. 

0-92 

0*94 

— 

0*13 

2*05 

0*96 

27-23 

— 

MgS04. 

— 

— 

0*66 

— 

0*96 

2*73 

24-78 

27-79 

CaSO* . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

8*04 

22-72 

• .. 

— 

_ 

— 

0*26 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Na^OOg. 

0*20 

0 *32 ! 

— 

0*48 

— 

— 

— 

- - 

MgOOa. 

2*28 

2*14 

0*29 

1*36 

3*61 

2*18 

— 

— 

CaCOg. 

9-18 

8*58 

3*30 1 

6*45 

16 *42 

19 *30 

16*11 

44 *98 

Ca3(P04)3. 

0*46 

0*70 

— 

— 

*, 

0*21 

— 

— 

Ca(N05)2 

0-15 

0*25 

0*59 

0*27 

,. 

2*22 

— 

32 *16 

HH4NO3. 

0-03 

0*02 

— 

— 

1*33* 

0*05 

0*12 

— 

AlgOg . . 

0*10 

— 

— 

0*10 

— 

— 

0*20 

— 

SiOg . 

1*20 

1*23 

2*05 

0*85 

0*94 

1*40 

0*76 

1*13 

Total. 

14*82 

14*84 

8*46 

9*12 

29'37 

81*42 

81 *63 

173*86 


B. B. 


Examination of Molasses for Dextrin Syrup. By 0. H. 
Wolff {Bingl. polyi. 247, 228).—The author dissolved blackish- 
brown cane-sugar molasses in water, agitated the solution with lead 
acetate, then with a solution of alum and animal charcoal, and filtered 
the mixture. The colourless 10 per cent, solution was placed in a 
200 mm. tube, and produced a rotation of +7°, hence its specific 
rotatory power amounted to -f 35®. A 10 per cent, solution of pure 
dextrin syrup rotated 25*6®; its specific rotatory power therefore 
equalled Two samples of light brown molasses showed a 

specific rotatory power of *+-97° and +88®: hence they contained 
66*6 and 57 per cent, dextrin syrup respectively. D. B. 

Estimation of Starcli in Grain. By G. Fbakoke (Bkd, Cenir,, 
1883, 37—39).—^The method of conversion of starch by a glycerol 
malt extract at 140° is inaccurate; the result is always low. Analy¬ 
tical figures are quoted to prove that modifications of this process do 
not yield very satisfactory results; neither could good determinations 
of starch in rye, maize, and dari by means of hydrochloric or sul¬ 
phuric acid be made, and the author states his opinion that for the 
present the method of conversion by water or lactic acid at high 
temperatures must be retained. E. W, P. 

Genesis of Ptomaines. By E. Coppola (GazzeUa, 13,11—14).— 
The author, in continuing his experiments on this subject, already 

noticed (this vol., p. 522^), arrives at the following conclusions:_- 

1 . Arterial blood in its normal state does not contain any substance of 
alkalo’idal nature. 2. In the decompositions which albuminoids 
* i,e., 0 -30 and 1 -13 (^^ 3804 . 
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undergo during tlie process of extraction bj tbe metbods of Dragen- 
dor:S and of Stas-Otto, toxic principles are formed which exhibit the 
reactions of alkaloids.—These conclusions throw great doubt on all 
experiments hitherto made on the genesis of ptomaines, since the 
extraction of these bodies either from cadaveric substances or putrefac¬ 
tion products, or from liquids pathological or physiological, is always 
effected by one or other of these px-ocesses, or by some method chemi¬ 
cally equivalent thereto. Moreover it is impossible to say how far the 
formation of such products is influenced by putrefaction, cadaveric or 
ordinary ; and indeed, notwithstanding the conclusions of Gautier and 
fitard (this vol., p. 100), it may even be regarded as doubtful whether 
putrefaction alone is capable of giving rise to the production of 
ptomaines. H. W, 

Examination of Wine coloured by Aromatic Snlpbonic 
Derivatives. By C. Thomas {Bied. Centr., 1883, 68).—100 c.c. of 
the wine mixed with excess of baryta-water is boiled, filtered, and 
the excess of barium precipitated by ammonium carbonate. The 
filtrate is afterwards evaporated down in a platinum basin, and the 
residue ignited. The ash is to be dissolved in acidulated water, and 
from this solution sulphuric acid may be tested for in the usual 
manner. E. W. P. 


Technical Chemistry. 


Photo-electric Battery. By Boeomaot (Bingl. polyt J., 247, 
46).—The author places a number of U-tubes in a black box having 
removable sides, and fills tbe tubes with a 2 per cent, solution of sul¬ 
phuric acid, the light being excluded. Silver plates, iodised ou the 
surface by electrolytic means, are immersed in the acid. On exposure 
to light, an electric current is set up. D. B. 

Practical Application of Thermo-electricity. By F. Fischeb 
(JDingh polyL 246, 324—328).—In 1823, Seebeck made the obser¬ 
vation that on heating the points of junction of two metals so that 
the temperature of one of the points is different from that of the 
other, an electric current is excited; bat although Il^obili used this 
reaction for determining slight differences of temperature, apparatus 
for producing poweiful thermo-electric currents have not been de¬ 
vised until recently. The author briefly refers to tbe thermo-electric 
batteries of Mure and Olamond and Hoe, which are said to have 
been superseded by a new form of battery constructed by Koch, 
and resembling Clamond’s battery. It consists of 144 elements, 
which with a consumption of 220 litres of coal-gas per hour produce 
660 C.O. oxyhydrogen gas from a small water-decomposing apparatus. 
W ith two copper electrodes having a surface of 30 sq. cm., and being 
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placed in a solution of cupric sulpliate 6 mm. apart, 1‘691 gram of 
copper was precipitated per hour, but after the introduction of two 
of the above decomposing cells tbe quantity was increased to 2*278 
grams. The combustion-products escaping at a temperature of 480° 
contained 6*8 per cent, carbonic anhydride and 6*5 oxygen. The 
author points out that this apparatus is capable of being improved, 
and recommends its construction of larger dimensions in order to 
utilise the heat of the combustion-products more completely. As 
the strength of the current for low heats increases in proportion to 
the difference of temperature of the points of junction, whereas for 
higher heats the electromotive power increases at a slower rate than 
the difference of temperature, it seems more advisable to cool the 
teipperatnre of the outer points of junction than to heat the inner 
ones. The author concludes by stating that the application of thermo¬ 
electricity cannot be carried out successfully on a large scale until it is 
possible to convert a larger percentage of heat used into electricity. 

D. B. 

Fuel to Produce Electricity. By Beard (JDingl. ^ohjt 7., 247, 
94).—The electric cmTent is formed by the combustion of coal at a 
high temperature and in the presence of potassium or sodium nitrate. 
The fuel is shaped into bricks, which are 150 mm. long, 35 mm. wide, 
and 25 mm. deep. The outside is covered with asbestos paper, whilst 
the interior consists of a coal and saltpetre prism separated by a thin 
sheet of asbestos. The bricks contain a large number of holes, which 
serve to facilitate the combustion and increase the number of points 
of contact with the saltpetre. A copper or brass wire is introduced 
into the coal and saltpetre prisms, the ends of which form the poles 
of the element. One brick is capable of working an electric bell. 

D. B. 

nameless Combustion. By F. Fischer {Bingl, poJyt. J., 247, 
32—35).—The author has repeated Fletcher’s experiments on flame¬ 
less combustion (ihid., 246, 293) with the view of investigating the 
combustion-products. For this purpose iron wire was wound round 
the end of a thin clay pipe, so that a ball 6 to 8 cm. thick was pro¬ 
duced. ^ This was heated as suggested by Fletcher, and whilst the ball 
was at its most intense heat, a sample of gas was withdrawn from the 
interior, the gas being drawn through the clay pipe and examined 
over mercury. The experiments corresponding to the samples of gas 
I, II, were made with the ordinary gas pressure, in experiment III the 
pressure was increased, whilst the pressure in experiment IV was 
still greater. The ball in experiment II was made of very thin wire, 
in experiments I and III the wire was 1 mm. in thickness, and in 
experiment lY the ball consisted of a mixture of both vrires:_ 

CO, CH 4 . H. O. M*, 

— — — 6^26 88*63 

— — — 3*34 91*63 

— 4*98 88*42 

1*08 traces 0-32 traces 90*88 


CO2. 

L..,. 5*11 

II. 5*03 

HI. ..., 6*60 
lY. 772 
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Tlie composition of tlie gas corresponds with that of the gaseons 
mixture at the point of the flame of a blowpipe or Bunsen bnrner; 
the smaller proportion of oxygen, however, shows that part of it is re¬ 
tained by the iron; moreover, it w'as found that when thin wire was 
used, one half of the fused mass consisted of ferrosoferric oxide, de¬ 
ferring to the practical application of flameless combustion, the author 
considers that it is not available for solid fuels. D. B. 

Manufacture of Sodium Sulphide. By W. Weldon (Fharm, 
J, Trans. [3], 483—484).—Some years ago the author observed that 
when ‘‘ alkali-waste ” is digested with water under a pressure of 
about 5 atmospheres, the following change takes place:—2CaS -f- 
2H2O = 2CaH20o -f CaH2S2j and that the hydrogen calcium sulphide 
thus produced can be converted into a sodium salt by means of the 
action of sodium sulphate, thus:—CaH2S2 + ITa2S04 == CaSO^ -h 
2d’aHS; the subsequent conversion of this hydrogen sodium sulphide 
into sulphide could of course be effected by treatment with caustic 
soda, but this is out of the question as a manufacturing operation: 
Helbig has lately overcome this last difficulty by making use of what 
he calls “ a passing formation ” of caustic soda. This chemist heats, 
by means of steam injection, a mixture of black ash, alkali-waste, and 
water, in iron digesters furnished with mechanical agitators kept in 
motion during the operation; when this digestion is complete, the 
resulting solution of sodium sulphide is filtered, concentrated to 
32° B., any salts separating out during evaporation are fished out, and, 
finally, the concentrated liquid is allowed to cool, when it yields crystals 
of the hydrate ]N'a2S,9H20. The chemistry of the process is explained 
in this manner: the calcium hydroxide and calcium hydrogen sul¬ 
phide being formed as above described, the sodium carbonate of the black 
ash then reacts with the calcium hydrogen sulphide and with calcium 
hydroxide, producing the corresponding sodium salts, which in their 
turn react on one another in this manner: IfaHO -f KaHS = Na^iS -f 
H2O. Contrary to the statement of the text-books, anhydrous sodium 
sulphide does not fuse in closed vessels made of material upon which 
it has no action, and the hydrated sodium sulphide crystals prepared 
by the above process absorb oxygen from the air only very slowly; 
this Helbig attributes to the fact that they are quite free from caustic 
soda. D, A. L. 

Analysis of Clay from LSthain. By H. SmE^(Di7iglpoli/tJ,, 
247,185).—The colour of the clay is light brownish-grey. Its com- 
position and that of the clay substance is as follows;— 


Olay. 

Clay substance 


SiOj. 

AI 3 O 3 . 

]?egOj. 

CaO. 

MgO. 

EjO. 

H 3 O and 
org. matter. 

54-51 

31-41 

0-68 

0-04 

0'43 

0-55 

12-37 

45-53 

37-68 

0-82 

0-05 

0-51 

0-52 

14-89 


corresponding with the formula Al2Si207H20. Owing to its white 
colour, refractoriness, and great cohesive power, this clay may be used 
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T^tli advantage as a substitute for blue clay in the manufacture of 
stoneware. 

Analysis of Puzzuolanas and Estimation of their Com¬ 
parative Values. By E. Landrin (Gom^t. rend., 96, 491—494).— 
In order to obtain some insight into the constitution of puzzuolanas, 
the author proposes to treat them with hydrochloric acid, at a tem¬ 
perature of the water-bath, for two hours, in order to effect a separa¬ 
tion into a soluble and insoluble portion. The following are his results 
of analyses of four samples of puzzuolana, two of which came from 
Beunion, one from Italy, and one an artificial specimen from Paiis:— 


Tortion Soluble in Hydrochloric Acid. 
Reunion. 

Italy. 

Paris. 


iT^ 

II.' 

III. 

IV. 

Silica .... 

1-9 

1-15 

0-45 

0 25 

Alumina and ferric oxide 

23*80 

31*90 

25*85 

4*53 

Lime. 

2*6 

1*5 

5*6 

2*25 

Magnesia. 

1*4 

0*83 

2*5 

0*6 

Alkalis, loss, &c . 

075 

0*12 

0 75 

0-12 

Portion Insoluble in Hydrochloric Acid. 


Silica. 

417 

37-8 

447 

74-8 

Alumina and ferric oxide 

10-6 

7-56 

2*25 

13-8 

Lime. 

6-05 

8-2 

4*05 

1-8 

Magnesia. . 

1*29 

3-05 

1*36 

0-06 

Alkalis, loss, &c... 

1-16 

0-49 

0*74 

0 44 


From these analyses, it is shown that by far the greater part of the 
silica present is in the insoluble portion. But a determination of 
this proportion of silica cannot be considered as a final indication of 
the value of the puzzuolana as a hydraulic cement, without recourse 
to the method of Girard and Yical, which consists in agitating the 
sample with standard lime-water, and ascertaining the quantity of lime 
absorbed. 

The following results were obtained by this process, 3 grams of 
the sample being used for each determination;— 

Lime absorbed after 
24 hours. 


Puzzuolana from E4union (I) .. 0*0017 

Insoluble portion from ditto . 0'0224 

Puzzuolana from Eeunion (II). 0*0051 

Insoluble portion from ditto . 0*0396 

Puzzuolana from Italy .. 0*0017 

Insoluble portion from Italy. 0*0404 

Puzzuolana from Paris . 0*0017 

Insoluble portion from Paris........ 0*0025 


These two methods, that is, treatment "with hydrochloric acid, and 
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estimation of lime absorbed are, in the antbor’s opinion, sufficient to 
fix the value of a sample of puzzuolana. V. H. V. 

Crystals in Cementation Steel. By L. Stoltler (Gomj)i. re^id., 
96, 490).—The bars of steel obtained by the cementation process in 
the works at Unieux frequently contained, in those portions exposed 
to the hottest portion of the furnace, blebs surmounted by crystals. 
Des Cloiseaux has examined these crystals, and finds that they belong 
to the cubic system; he considers it probable that they are regular 
octohedra, like those of cast and wrought iron* Y. H. V. 

Presence of Gold in German Standard Silver Coins. 

(DmgL 'polyt. 247, 186).—Dannenberg, in preparing silver nitrate 
from 12 marks in 50 pfennig pieces, obtained 5 to 6 mgrm. gold. His 
statement that when the mark coinage was introduced into Germany, 
the gold contained in the silver was not removed, is erroneous, as after 
the introduction of the wet process in 1826, the Hamburg parting 
works refined more than half the silver coins collected, whilst the 
others were worked up at Erankfort-on-the-Main, Munich, Karlsruhe, 
and Stutgart. D. B. 

Examination of lUtiminating Gas. By 0. v. Thin (Ber., 15, 
2790—2802).—^It is well known that when illuminating gas is mixed, 
in a closed space, with air, it becomes dangerously explosive; the 
author’s experiments were made to discover the proportions in which 
the mixture is most liable to explosion. The apparatus employed was 
a graduated glass tube, 60 cm. long and 8 cm. in diameter, closed 
at one end. Pifteen experiments were made with percentages of gas 
to air, varying from 4 to 40 per cent.: when the amount of gas was 
under 5 per cent., the mixture was not inflammable; from 5 to 20 per 
cent, the explosions became more violent in proportion to tbe gas 
present; from 25 to 30 per cent, they gradually decreased, and between 
30 to 40 per cent, the mixture burned at the mouth of the tube quietly 
and without explosion. 

The chemical composition of the gas has an nndonbted influence on 
the explosiveness of the mixture. 

The rapid discovery of leakages in gas fittings is a matter of great 
importance, and the author ctiticises ^sell’s indicator, which is sup¬ 
posed to give an alarm when dangerous leakages occur; he considei*s 
it untrustworthy, and describes an invention of his own, which he calls 
a difinsometer. It consists of a porous earthen cell, such as is em¬ 
ployed in galvanic batteries, inverted, closed with a perforated india- 
rubber plug, through which it is connected with a manometer, the 
lower limb of which is bent, and contains a little water coloured with 
litmus; tbe cell stands on a small table capable of holding a bell- 
glass cover—this bell-glass is filled vrith air to be examined and 
■placed in position, the mixture of gas and air diifuses into the interior 
of the cell, and causes an alteration of level in the coloured fluid. 
The author graduated the instrument with measured volumes, and 
found that its indications were very trustworthy; attention must be 
paid to difierences of temperature; hE the instromeut is brought into 
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a room wliere there is an escape of gas, it ■will very closely point O’at 
whether the escape is within the dangerous limits or not. Varions 
applications of the instminent are given, such as drawing samples of 
air from the higher -parts of theatres, public buildings, &o., for the 
purposes of examination. The precise locality of leakage is often 
difScnlt to find, the ordinary plan of using a light being dangerous. 
The author has constructed another little apparatus for the purpose, 
which he calls diffusioscope, which may be described as a very flat 
glass funnel, closed about half way from the edge with a very thin, 
circular, porous earthen plate. The stem of the funnel is provided 
with a tap to admit air to equalise the pressure on a miniature mano¬ 
meter, which is connected with the stem of the instrument. The por¬ 
tion containing the porous plate is placed over the suspected spot and 
the tap closed, when, if there is leakage, the rise of the column in the 
manometer is instantaneous. The #bpparatus is so sensitive, that when 
an argand burner is gradually turned down until it will no longer 
ignite, and the instrument held over it, the manometer rises 7 cm. in 
four or five seconds, held over an ordinary burner, letting so much gas 
out as will just kindle, the fluid rises very rapidly, and is almost 
ejected from the tube. If the manometer be graduated to millimeters, 
one half percent, of gas can he detected in a room. An instance is given 
of a case of sickness, which in the opinion of the physician was due 
to gas poisoning, hut could not he traced, as there was not a service of 
gas in the house. The instrument was used, when it was found that a 
pipe, distant 3 meters from the house, had hurst underground. 

A somewhat similar instrument is described,by Weyde (Dingl, 
polyt J., 196, 513), J. F. 

Manufacture of Spirit from Wheat, {Bingl. polyt. 247, 
228.)—According to Maciejewsky, it pays better to manufacture over¬ 
grown wheat into spirit than to use it for bread-making. The best 
results are obtained from unhruised wheat. The value of 100 kilos, 
sprouted wheat to the distiller is estimated at 16*20 marks, a price 
which sprouted wheat ordinarily does not attain. D. B. 

Simultaneous Employment of Potatoes and Grain in Spirit 
Factories. (Bled. Qentr., 1883, 69.)—A mixture of two-third potatoes 
and one-third maize may be sati.sfactorily mashed in steamers under 
pressure. B. W. P. 

Purification of Alcohol prepared from Molasses or Beet- 
root. Bv L. Salzer (Bled. Gentr., 1883, 70).—According to this 
patent, 70—80 grams pure potassium hydroxide are to be added to 
every hectolitre of 90 per cent, alcohol in tinned iron vessels. During 
the first 24 hours, the mixture is to he stirred with glass or highly- 
polished iron rods, then left to itself for 12 hours; after which 10 per 
cent, water is to he added, and the stirring repeated. After filtration, 
200 grams tartaric acid per 100 grams potash are to be added, and 
after 12 hours, 10 litres water for every hectolitre alcohol, and the 
whole filtered and distilled. E. W. P. 
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Analyses of Markgrafler of different Districts and Vin- 
tages. By H. Waohter (Bied. Gentr.^ 1883, 69).—The results of 64 
analyses of MarkgrMer made in the years 1868—1881 show that 
sugar was present in quantities less than 0*1 per cent. In three 
specimens, glycerol occurred to the amount of 1 * 6 — 0*86 per cent.; in 
three old wines SO 3 to the extent of 0*0724, 0*069, 0*0583 per cent. 

E. W. P. 

A New Alcohol in Wine. By Henningeb {Bied, Gentr., 1883, 
69).—Ethylene glycol (h. p. 197°) occurs in wines, and up to the 
present time has always been estimated with the glycerol present. 

E. W. P. 

Influence of Foreign Matter on the Conversion of Starch 
by Diastase. By W. Detmer {Bied. Gentr., 1883, 71).— Carbonic 
anhydride hastens the conversion, so do small quantities of citric acid; 
in large quantities however, the latter destroys the action of the 
diastase. The same may be said of phosphoric and hydrochloric acids; 
whilst fairly large quantities of phenol have only a very slight retarding 
action. Addition of an alkali, even in very small amount, prevents 
the change of starch from taking place. E. W. P. 

On Malt. (Bingl. polyi. J,, 247, 82—85; 168—173, and 214— 
218.)—^With a view of ascertaining the influence of different lands of 
waters in steeping, Michel and Jaeckel-Handwerk have made a series 
of experiments, using Bohemian barley of sp. gr. 1*1994, containing 
16*01 per cent, water, 2*55 ash, and 63*76 extract. In Experiment I, 
60 grams of barley was steeped in 60 c.c. distilled water; in II 60 o.c. 
water containing I per cent, common salt was used; and in Expe¬ 
riment [II 60 o.c. well water (1 litre = 425 mgrms. residue on evapo¬ 
ration, of which 120 mgrms. was organic matter), was taken. After 
25 hours, the first steeping water was replaced in all three trials by 
60 c.c. of the original water used, and this operation repeated after 20 , 
and again after 29 hours’ steeping. The following table illustrates 
the results obtained, calculated on 100 grams barley:— 


Sample. 

First soaking. 

; Time: 25 hours. 

1 _ 

Second soaking. 

Time: 20 hours. 

Water 

absorbed. 

Extracted matter. 1 

Water 

absorbed. 

Extracted matter. 

morg. 


inorg. 

org. 


■MMjjlll 

g. 

g- 

c.c. 

g- 

g- 

I. 


0-129 

0-109 

13-6 

0-070 

0-064 

IT. 


0-087 

0*130 

12*8 

0*650 

0*109 

Ill. 

42 

0*131 

0*121 

8*0 1 

] 


0-077 
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Sample. 

'Third soaking. 

Time: 29 hours. 

Total— 

74 hours. 

Water 

absorbed. 

Extracted matter. 

Water 

absorbed. 

Extracted matter. 

iaorg. 

org. 

inorg. 

org. 


c.c. 

g* 

g* 

c.c. 

g* 

g* 

I. 

8 

0-053 

0'048 

63-6 

0-252 

0-221 

II. 

6 

0*324 

0*040 

66 *8 

1-061 

0-279 

ni. 

10 

0*043 

0*043 

60 0 

0-241 

0-231 


It was found that the addition of salt to the water retards the s^er- 
minatin^ process. Barley tinges the water in which it has been 
steeped of an orange-yellow colour, and imparts to it a slightly acid 
reaction. The water nsed for steeping contains two albuminoids, one 
precipitable by metaphosphoric acid in the cold, the other on heating. 
The former may be retained in the grain by the addition of gypsum to 
the water. The repute which the Burton water has is confined to the 
presence of nitrates, which promote the germinating process. In 
order to prevent the loss of extract in steeping barley, it is recom¬ 
mended to treat the latter with OT per cent, gypsum, and add a small 
quantity of calcium nitrate to the mixture. Bor determining the 
value of barley for brewing purposes, it is proposed to allow about 
1 litre of the grain to germinate and make it into malt. The following 
table gives the results of eight malting tests; the barley was steeped, 
germinated, and dried under the same conditions in each expe¬ 
riment :— 


§ 

Sample. 

Per cent, of dry matter 
in the barley. 

Average weight of air- 
dried barley grains. 

If 

d' “ 

s| 

s* 

p-l 

Time of soaMng. 

In houra. 

Time of germination. 
Days. 

Germination began 
after hours. 

Green malt from air- 
dned barley. 

Per cent. 

Kiln-dried malt from 
air-dried bailey. 

Per cent. 

Per cent, dry matter in 
malt. 

Per cent, dry malt from 
dry barley. 

1 

Hianafarian. 

&5-W 

37 -64 

0-73 

7S 

11-0 

41 

148-1 

bS -2 

5-70 

01 -27 

2 

Slavonian. 

87-03 

38 -02 

0-44 

92 

9-4 

34 

153-1 

84-4 

6 -55 

90 -62 

3 

Uatisbon. 

84-65 

41-17 

1-28 

79 

8-9 

47 

157 -3 


4*b0 

91 -09 

4 

Bobemian . 

86-31 

44-50 

0-82 

74 

8-9 

38 

151-9 

83-3 

5*40 

01-30 

5 

Franconian. 

82-35 

47-40 

1*40 

95 

10-26 

57 

146-4 

78 -5 

4*72 

90 ‘82 

6 

SaalgeTote . 

86-56 

43-60 

0-56 

73 

9-33 

48 

153 7 

83-3 

5-42 

91-01 

7 

Moravian . 

86-70 

38-65 

1-34 

94 

9-25 

46 

158 -2 

80-8 

5-07 

89-17 

8 

Swedishi . 

81-69 

39-93 

1-14 

92 

11-05 

92 

152-9 

79-6 

4-85 

92-86 


The amount of nitrogen contained in the barley and malt obtained 
therefrom, and the pez^centage composition of the ash of the barley and 
malt, is illustrated by the following table:— 
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Barley. 



1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

Ifitrogen. 

1*809 

1*629 

1-877 

1*809 

1 859 

1*696 

1-750 

1*605 

Ash. 

2*690 

2*640 

2*850 

2*570 

2*810 

2*860 

2*650 

2*630 

Silicic acid .... 

0*699 

0 671 

0*656 

0*651 

0*826 

0*679 

0 645 

0-711 

Phosphoric acid 

1*010 

0*790 

1*078 

0*9*23 

0*798 

0*817 

0*804 

0*767 

Sulphuric acid. 

— 

— 

— 

0*082 

0*147 

— 

— 

I 0*107 

Lime. 

0*056 

0*059 

0*065 

0*062 

0-059 

0*037 

0*640 

0*067 

Magnesia. 

— 

— 

— 

0*231 

0*229 

0*216 

— 

0*224 

Ferric oxide ... 

0*0091 

0 013 

0*016 

0*015 

0*007 

0*013 

0*009 

0*003 

Potash. 

j 




0*315 

0*608 

0*528 


0*592 



Malt. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

; 6. 

7. 

8. 

Nitrogen. 

1*625 

1*600 

1-857 

1-798 

1-729 

1*568 

1-733 

1 *413 

Ash. 

2 *480 

2*390 

i 2*440 

2-300 

2 *420 

2*350 

2*320 

2*311) 

Silicic acid .... 

0 *598 

0-711 

1 0*677 

0*644 

0-725 

0-566 

0*770 

0*651 

Phosphoric acid 

0*929 

0*868 

! 0-904 

0-708 

0-779 

0-781 

0*830 

0*693 

Sulphuric acid. 

0*029 

0*054 

0*012 

0*029 

0*012 

0 -019 

0*031 

0*058 

Lime. 

0-091 

0*072 

0-087 

0-077 

0*084 

0-096 

0*085 

0-082 

Magnesia.. 

0-253 

0*266 

0-236 

0-219 

0*239 

0-289 

0*219 

0-213 

Ferric oxide ... 

0-022 

0*018 

0 019 

0-011 

0*017 

0-011 

0-016 

0-015 

Potash. 

0-468 

0*363 

0-470 

0-367 

0*385 

0-417 


0-407 


In the remaining portion of the paper, various processes of hiln- 
diying are described, D. B. 


Manufacture of Sorgho- and Imphy-sugar in the United 
States. By F. Bockmann {Ann, Agron., 1882, 146—155; from 
Deutsche Lidustriezeit., 1881, 12 and 43).—True sorgho from Chinese 
seed was imported into the United States in 1855; imphy, the variety 
fi'om AErican seed, in 1857. The cultivation of sorgho for sugar 
making has not hitherto taken root in Europe, but in the States of 
Ohio, Iowa, Illinois, Missouri, &c., considemble progress has been 
made, the production of sorgho sugar in America reaching 640,000 
lbs. in 1875. For the same year the total production of sugar-cane 
sugar is estimated at 63,000,000 lbs., and of beet-sugar 20,000,000 lbs. 
There are certain difBlcnlties attending the growth of sorgho, but it 
presents the advantage of flourishing in a climate too cold for the 
sugar-cane and too warm for the sugar-beet. The quantity of cane- 
sugar contained in the plant is at its maximum when the seed begins 
to ripen; the colour of the plant then changes from apple-green 
touched with red to citron-yellow. When this point is reached, the 
plants are deprived of their leaves, the stems cut ofE a few inches 
VOL. XLIV. 2 n 
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above tbe ground, and immediately crnshod between large vertical or 
borizoutal rollers. If this operation is delayed, a portion of the cane- 
sugar reverts to glucose; e.y., a sample of sorgho containing 15*47 
per cent, cane-sugar and 1*71 per cent, glucose the day it was cut, 
contained 45 days later 6*32 per cent, cane-sugar and 15*73 per cent, 
glucose. The proportions of the two varieties of sugar contained in 
the plant at different stages of growth were, in the crops of 1863, 
1865, and 1866, as follows: — 



Cane-sugar. 

G-lucose. 

1 "Wliftn til A An,r waa Tialf mif; nf f.TiA . 

0*23_ 4 91 

3 •33—6 -37 

3'26—5 26 

2 16—6-0 i 

1 •19—4 -05 

2. Just before tbe fall of the stamens. 

2-89- 6*54 
7-84—11-78 

9 •24—13 *57 

3. Wlieu the ears commenced to turn colour. 

4. Completely ripe...,. 





An analysis of sorgho juice gave—water, 80 per cent.; cane-sugar, 
15—17 per cent.; glucose, 1 per cent.; starch, gum, pectic acid, 
albumin, red colouring-matter, ash, (fee., undetermined. The most 
primitive method of defecating the juice consists in heating it to 
70—80° and adding lime; at this temperature, the starch swells and 
diffuses throughout the liquid, and subsequently prevents the evapora¬ 
tion being carried to the point necessary for the crystallisation of the 
cane-sugar. A better method is to carefully filter the juice through a 
series of filters to remove impurities which promote fermentation, 
hinder evaporation, and impart a colour to the product. After filtra¬ 
tion the juice is mixed with lime, and allowed to stand at the ordinary 
temperature for a certain time; the clear liquid is then evaporated. 
A still more complex method proposed is to mix the juice from the 
mill with lime, magnesia, and its own volume of alcohol of 84 per 
cent.; to decant the clear liquor after settling, and to press the i^sidue 
into cakes for feeding, or for the production of alcohol; to distil the 
alcohol off from the purified solution, and continue the evaporation of 
the latter to the crystallising point. F, L. Stewart’s process of 
defecation proceeds by heating the juice to 82° with lime iu copper 
vessels, and evaporating with the addition of an acid liquid, 

the composition of which is not published. The evaporation of the 
defecated liquid is conducted in a very primitive fashion in the 
States. Four kettles of diminishing size are used, each being divided 
into several compartments to moderate the ebullition; the syrup is 
transferred from one kettle to another by a long-handled bowl, 
skimmed from time to time, and when sufficiently concentrated filtered 
through canvas. 

The refining is conducted in a simple cylindrical vessel packed with 
animal charcoal and sand or gravel. The only analysis of sorgho 
sugar known to the author gave—^water, 1*72; cane-sugar, 93*05; 
glucose, 0*41; ash, 0*68; organic matter, 4*14. J. M. H. M. 

Changes occurring in Preserved Milk. By 0. Loew and 
others (pled, Gentr,, 1883, 57).—A specimen of milk, sealed up after 
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lieating to 101° by ISTageli in 1872, was found to Lave become brown 
and slightly acid when opened in 1880; the taste was bitter, and the 
milk-sugar was converted into lactose and dextrose, the albuminoids 
being all converted into peptone, leucin, tyi'osin, and ammonia. Other 
specimens of preserved milk had all changed. It is evident that 
beating to 120° under a pressure of 2—4 atmospheres is insufficient to 
destroy organisms. Scherff’s process only preserves for about a year. 

E. W. P. 

Oiling and the Operations connected therewith in Turkey, 
red Dyeing. By E. Schatz (Dingl. polyt J., 247, 38—43).—-By 
soaking cloth in oil and dyeing in an alizarin bath without previously 
mordanting with a metal (aluminium, iron, &c.), no colour is pro¬ 
duced. The oil does not take the part of a mordant, but effects the 
precipitation of alizarin in the presence of a mordant, the fatty acids 
contained in the oil forming insoluble compounds with the mordant. 
If, therefore, the oiling is abandoned, the mordant being soluble is 
washed out, and the fabric is not dyed. In dyeing, the alizarin com¬ 
bines with the alumina of the alumina soap, the fatty acids forming 
as it were a cover, which protects the aluminium alizarate molecules. 
In this respect, the oil imparts fastness to the colour. In the remaining 
portion ot the paper the author discusses the changes occurring in 
Turkey-red dyeing, more especially with regard to the inffuence of 
steaming on cloth, after oiling, mordanting, and dyeing. D. B. 

Process for Preparing Crocin-scarlet and Crocin-yellow. 
{Dinqh pohff. J., 246, 348.)—For the preparation of crocin-scarlet, 
50 kilos, amidoazobenzenemonosulphonio acid are diazotised by means 
of bydrochloric acid and sodium nitrite. The diazobenzenesulphonic 
acid is introduced into a solution of 75 kilos. /3-naphthol-a-snlphonic 
acid in 500 litres water and 150 kilos, ammonia (10 per cent.). 

S 03 H.C 6 Hi.IT 2 .CoHi.K>Cl + ONa.CioHe SOghTa + 2hrH3. 

S03NH4.C6H4.No.CoHi.K5.(ONaJ)CioH6.S03Na + NH 4 CL 

When free amidoazobenzene is used, the dye-stuff has a yellowish 
tinge. Tho homologues of amidoazobenzene form bluish-red colour¬ 
ing-matters, diazobenzene and its homologues give reddish-yellow 
dyes, a-diazonaphthalene forms a bluish-red colour, and jS-diazonaph- 
thalcne a biick-red dye-stuff. With nitric acid (50 per cent.) at 
40—50°, the new ^-naphtholsulphonic acid gives niti’o-products, 
whose alkaline salts are readily soluble in water, and form yellow 
colouring-matters. D. B. 

Alizarin-blue. (Bingl. polyt. 246, 92—95.)—In tbe Bidh^ 
tin de Rouen (1882, 13 and 243) Mattauch, Schmidt, Blondel, and 
Balanche make observations as to the unstable character of soluble 
alizarin-blue brought into commerce by the Badische Anilin und 
Soda Fabrik. THs colouring-matter is prepared by mixing alizarin- 
blue (in 10—12 per cent, paste) with sodium bisulphite of 25—30° B., 
allowing the mixture to stand for 8—14 days, and filtering from un¬ 
converted alizarin-blue. The new dye-stuff is obtained from the 
filtrate either by evaporation or by precipitation with salt. Its solu- 
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tion is decomposed by sulphuric or hydrochloric acid with precipita¬ 
tion of ordinary insoluble alizarin-bine; it forms lakes with alnmininm, 
iron, and chromium, and yields shades which resist the action of 
light, soap, and chlorine as well as indigo. The best shades are pro¬ 
duced with chromium lakes, a neutral or acid chromate being the 
most adyantageous, as it is reduced by sodium bisulphite. The colour 
is developed by steaming, no mordant being required. To overcome 
the difficulties raised by Balanohe and others as to the instability of 
this compound, the Baden works recommends to dissolve the colour¬ 
ing-matter in cold distilled water, and to avoid contact with acid 
fumes and iron vessels. D. B. 

New Coal-tar Colonrs. (Bingl, polyt. 247, 130—136 and 
173—178.)—A process for preparing yellow, red, and violet colouring 
matters by the action of diazo-compounds of amidobenzene and its 
homologues, as also of the snlphonic acids of these bodies, on phenols, 
naphthols, and dioxynaphthalene, and their snlphonic acids, has been 
patented by Elriigener. In order to produce a red dye-stnff equal 
in shade to cochineal, 50 kilos, amidazobenzenesulphonate or 
47 kilos, of the hydrochloride are gradually introduced into 230 
kilos, fuming sulphuric acid (14 per cent, anhydride), cooling the 
vessel during the operation. The mixture is then heated slowly on a 
water-bath at 60” to 70® until it is perfectly soluble in water, amido- 
benzenedisulphonic acid being produced. From its sodium salt, 
diazo-azobenzenedisulphonic acid is prepared by treatment with 
sodium nitrite in a hydrochloric acid solution. 29 kilos, of ^-naph- 
thol are then dissolved with 16 kilos, sodium hydroxide in sufficient 
water so that all the naphthol remains in solution on cooling. The 
mixture is cooled and the diazo-azobenzenedisulphonic acid poured 
gradually into the same. The colouring matter is immediately 
formed. It is treated with salt, filtered, pressed, and purified by dis¬ 
solving it in water. The homologues of amidazobenzene give 
similar dye-stuffs. Instead of ^-naphthol—a-naphthol, phenol and 
dihydroxynaphthalene may be used. Amidazonaphthalene treated 
in like manner also gives a red colouring matter. The phenols may 
be replaced by tbeir mono- and di-sulphonic acids. Again, mixtures 
of amidoazo-compounds may be used j e.y., aniline is com erted into 
diazobenzene chloride by treatment with an equivalent quantity of 
sodium nitrite and hydrochloric acid, and an equivalent quantity of 
xylidine is added ; in this way diazobenzamidoxylol is formed, which 
is converted into the isomeric amidoazo-compound by the action of 
xylidine hydrochloride. The preparation of the snlphonic acids of the 
mixed amidazo-compounds is analogous to the preparation of the 
disulphonic acids of amidazobenzene. The mono- and di-sulphonic 
acids of the mixed amidazo-compounds yield, when diazotised with 
sodium nitrite and hydrochloric acid, diazo-azo bodies forming with 
naphthols, dihydroxynaphthalenes, and phenol, yellow, red, and violet 
dye-stuffs. From Graessler’s amidazobenzenemonosulphonic acid 
234, 422) and its homologues red and violet colours are obtained 
by diazotising and acting on a- andiS-naphthol, phenol, and dihydroxy¬ 
naphthalene. 
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Graessler has improved the above patent by diazotising his amid- 
aaobenzenesulphonic acid and acting on resorinoi or orcinol with 
diazoazobenzenesnlphonio acid. He has also patented dye-stnf£b 
obtained by the action of diazoazobenzene hydrochloride on naphthols, 
resorcinol, orcinol, dihydroxynaphthalene, and their corresponding 
sulphonio acids. 

For preparing paranitro-componnds from the colouring matters 
obtained by oxidising the condensation-prodncts of benzaldehyde with 
primary, secondary, and tertiary aromatic monamines, Bindschedler 
and Busch effect the nitration by introducing the nitrate into concen¬ 
trated sulphuric acid, or dissolving the colour base in sulphuric acid 
and adding a nitrate, or allowing a mixture of nitric and sulphuric 
acid to flow into the sulphuric acid solution. For preparing para- 
nitro-compounds from the leuco-bases obtained by the condensation of 
benzaldehyde with aromatic monamines, Bindschedler and Busch 
introduce the nitrate of the leu co-base into concentrated sulphuric 
acid, or dissolve the base in sulphuiic acid and rreat with nitric acid 
or a nitrate. By reducing and oxidising the nitro-bodies obtained, 
rosaniline colouring matters are produced. 

For the preparation of dye-stuffs from the rosaniline group, Greiff 
proposes to allow nitrobenzoyl chloride to act on aniline, or toluidine, 
or their salts, in presence of oxidising agents such as iron, its oxides or 
salts. 

For the manufacture of colouring matters by the action of nitroso- 
compounds or chloroquinonimides on aromatic monamines, Witt adds 
to 1 mol. of an aromatio monamine—especially a secondary or teiiiary 
base—in a hot acetic acid solution 1 mol. of nitrosodimethylaniline 
nitrate. The colouring matter which is contained in the solution as 
acetate is transformed into the hydrochloride by the addition of 
hydrochloric acid. Dimethylaniline and similar bases give violet, 
diphenylamine and its homologues blue and green, naphthylamine and 
its homologues, as well as the naphthylphenylamines, give red and 
violet colouring matters. 

For the preparation of dye-stuffs obtained by the action of nitroso¬ 
dimethylaniline hydrochloride on tannin, tannic acid, or gallic acid, 
Koechlin dissolves 2 parts of tannin and 1 part of nitrosodimethyl¬ 
aniline hydrochloride in 10 parts of water, and heats the mixinre. It 
is then ponred into a large quantity of water, and the solution pre¬ 
cipitated with salt. Other tannic acids, gallic acid, and other aro¬ 
matic hydroxy-acids yield similar dye-stuffs. They dissolve in alkalis 
with reddish to blnish-violet colour. With alumina or tm mordants, 
violet shades are produced. 

Jacobsen has patented a method for the preparation of red and 
violet colouring matters, by the action of benzotrichloride on pyridine 
and quinoline bases. The product of the continued heating at 130° of 
equal volumes of quinoline and benzotrichloride is treated with cold 
water to dissolve that part of the base which has not been con¬ 
verted, and the residue is extracted with boiling water; the deep 
red-coloured base is then precipitated from this solution by an 
alkali. It is insoluble in ether, and sparingly soluble in wa^er, but 
dissolves readily in alcohol. The solution of the base, like that of its 
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salts, is of a purple colour, and exhibits a strong reddish-yellow 
fluorescence, which is also imparted to wool and silk dyed with the 
colouring matter. For quinoline, its homologues can be substituted, 
as well as pyridine and its homologues. 

Geigy prepares dye-stuffs by the action of 1 mol. of an amidazo- 
compound on 4 mols. of a phenol or quinone at a temperature of 
130—200^". The colours formed are mostly soluble in alcohol, and are 
purifled by washing with acidulated water and subsequent treatment 
with dilute alkali. By the employment of amidazo-compounds witli 
more than one amido group, colouring matters are obtained, soluble in 
water, from the sulpho- or nitro-derivatives of the amidoazo-com- 
pounds, or from the polybasic phenols bodies are obtained soluble in 
alkalis. Amidazobeiizene yields a blue with phenol, with naphthol a 
grey, with paranitrophenol a violet, and with salicylic acid a pearl- 
grey colouring matter, and so on. 

According to Casella and Co., the colouring matters described as 
indophenols are formed also by the direct action of nitroso-compounds 
or chloroquinonimides on phenols. These colouring matters are 
obtained also by the oxidation of mixtures of paramido-pheuols and 
monamines. 

According to the Farbwerke, formerly Meister Lucius and Briining, 
in melting the anthraquinonesulphonic acids with alkali, lime, or the 
lime salt of the sulphonic acids, is used. Thus, the calcium compound 
of alizarin is produced, from which the alkaline liquor is removed by 
filtration, and the caustic alkali recovered. The alizarin lakes are 
decomposed with acids, or treated with alkalis to remove impurities, 
and subsequently precipitated with acids. According to the Farb¬ 
werke, the salts of paraleucaniline and its homologues are converted 
into colouring matters of the rosaniline-group by beating them with 
the hydroxides of iron, manganese, and copper. The acetyl-com¬ 
pounds of primary or secondary aromatic bases form colouring matters 
j.>er se or when mixed with a salt of an aromatic base by heating them 
with dehydrating agents. A yellow dye is obtained by heating 
acetanilide with zinc chloride at 230—250®. The methyl, &c., 
derivatives of these dye-stuffs and the sulphonic acids are prepared in 
a similar manner. 

For the preparation of azo-colouring mattei’S, Oehler combines 
metadiazosulphobenzene wifchdiphenvlamine; for the formation of the 
former, metamidohenzenesulphonic acid is diazotised with sodium 
nitrite in a weak acid solution. The diazo-compound is then treated 
with an equivalent quantity of diphenylamine in an alcoholic solution 
at as low a temperature as possible. The acid formed is filtered ofi‘, 
treated with alkali, and the salt dried doum or precipitated with 
sodium chloride. 

For the preparation of colouring matters from paranitrobenzalde- 
hyde, Fischer allows 2 mols. of aniline to act on 3 mols. of nitrobenz- 
aldehyde; an intermediate product is thus obtained^ which, after 
long continued boiling with strong acids, is converted into nitrodi- 
amidotriphenylmethaue. Aniline salts of easily volatile acids be¬ 
have in a similar manner. If, however, salts of the primary 
aniline bases with heavy or non-volatile acids be used, then 2 mols. of 
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aniline act on 1 mol. of nitrobenzaldehyde, and form at once the 
nitrolenco-baso. By the condensation of paranitrobenzaldehyde with 
secondary and tertiary aromatic amines, nitrolenco-bases are formed, 
which are converted into derivatives of lencaniline by redaction of 
the nitro-group. These derivatives form colonrs by direct oxidation. 
Methyl, ethyl, benzyl, or phenyl may be substituted either before or 
after oxidation. Leuco-bases as well as the colonrs may be trans¬ 
formed into snlphonio acids. Paranitrobenzaldehyde and diphenyl- 
amine, for instance, yield a nitrolenco-base, from which diphenyl- 
paraleucaniline is obtained by reduction according to the following 
equations:— 

CeH 4 (hrO,).COH + 2NHPhCeH, = CH(C6H4.1SrHPh)2 + 

H,0; 

NO,.C6H4.CH(C6H4.KHPh)> + 6H = 211,0 + 

NH2.06H4.CH(C,H4.raPh)3; 

oxidation of the latter produces diphenylrosaniline, C 31 H 27 N 3 O. A 
mixture of 5 parts paranitrobenzaldehyde, 12 parts diphenylamine, 
and 12 parts zinc chloride is heated at 100 ® until the aldehyde has 
disappeared ; on boiling the product with dilute hydrochlonc acid, the 
zinc chloride is removed and a greenish-yellow substance left. The 
nitro-group is then reduced with a solution of stannous chloride, the 
whole precipitated by water, and the amido-base purified. By oxida¬ 
tion, diphenylparaieucaniline yields a violet colour. According to Kalle 
and Company, rosaniline forms very unstable acid sulphates, which at 
a higher temperature are transformed into the disulphonic acid. For 
the preparation of the sulphonic acids of rosaniline, alizarin, &c., by 
the combined action of sulphuric and metaphosphoric acid, Kalle and 
Company use a mixture of 1 part of vitreous metaphosphoric acid and 
2 parts of common sulphuric acid. This is said to act quite as 
strongly but more evenly in the formation of the sulphonic acids than 
sulphuric acid containing from 25 to 30 per cent, of anhydride. 

Espenschied prepares a blue colouring matter from tetramethyl- 
paradiamidoazoxybenzene by treating the cold solution of the latter 
in hydrochloric acid with sulphuretted hydrogen, or such sulphides as 
evolve this gas when brought into contact with an acid, and then 
oxidising with ferric chloride. 

According to the Farbwerke, formerly Meister Lucius and Bruning, 
artificial indigo is prepared by nitrating monobenzylidenacetone. 
From the alcoholic solution of the nitro-bodies the para-compound is 
separated, whilst from the mother-liquor the orthonitro-compound is 
obtained. This, on treatment with alcoholic soda-ley, forms a sub¬ 
stance which is acidified and extracted with ether. By heating the 
aqueous solution of the extract, or treating it with alkali, indigo is 
produced. D. B. 

Mannfacttire of Thiocyanates. By J. Toherniao and Latjbbr 
and Hausmann (JDingLpolyt. J*., 246, 533—^36).—Beferring to Lauber 
and Haussman’s process (this vol., p. 256) for preparing aluminium 
thiocyanate by means of calcium thiocyanate liquor, Tcherniao men- 
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tions tliat tlie method o£ converting sulphuretted ammonium thio¬ 
cyanate liquors into calcium thiocyanate by decomposition with a 
definite quantity of lime, worked in suitable vessels, was patented by 
him in conjunction with Gunzberg (ibid., 245, 214). The paper 
mainly discusses questions of priority between Tchermac and Lauber 
and Haussman. ' D. B, 

Dressing for Driving-bands. (Chevi. Gmtr., 1882, 768.) A half 
kilo, of india-rubber is melted with a half kilo, of turpentine, in an 
iron pot, 400 grams of rosin are now mixed in, and then 400 grams of 
yellow wax, stirring well all the time. This mixture, whilst still 
warm, is mixed with a solution of half a kilo, of tallow in 1^ kilo, of 
fish oil. When used, it is put on with a brush, in a warm place. India- 
rubber refuse can be used; it must, however, be boiled with soda-lime, 
and instead of 600 grams 625 must he taken. D. A. L. 

Ergot. By 0. S. B[allbeeg (Pham J. Trans. [3], 13, 628—629). 
—In order that ergot may be obtained in a condition so that it may 
be kept without becoming worm-eaten, &e., so that its most valuable 
medical constituent may be retained, whilst the nseless substances are 
removed, and, finally, so that it may be worked up into pills, &c , with 
facility, the author recommends the following treatment:—Light 
petroleum (sp. gr. 0*716) which has been purified by shaking with 
sulphnric acid, washing, and distillation, is allowed to percolate through 
coarsely powdered ergot; this removes the fixed oils; it is then 
extracted with strong alcohol, which displaces the petroleum and 
takes up 2 to 3 per cent, of resinous matter aud the poisonous alkaloid 
ergotine. During this process, the ergot loses 25 to 30 per cent, in 
weight, and the prepared ergot is therefore stronger than the crude drug. 
This coarse powder, when pulverised, may he administered as such. 
Oil of ergot, constituting 25 to 30 per cent, of the ergot, is very heavy, 
dark brown, and almost odourless; pearly stellate tufts (cholesferiti f) 
sometimes separate from it. The oil yields an orange-yellow soap, 
which has been recommended in skin diseases; the oil is an excellent 
lubricator for machinery. Tested for alkaloids by treatment with 
dilute sulphnric acid, caustic soda, and, finally, citric acid, the oil 
yielded a crystalline substance, not an alkaloid, but probably sclero^ 
crystalUn. An attempt to extract the alkaloid from the alcoholic 
extract, proved fruitless. The remainder of the paper relates to 
various pharmaceutical preparations, such as fluid ergot, made by 
extracting the prepared ergot with water by maceration, <Scc.: alcohol 
is subsequently added; the author is of opinion that not more than 
25 per cent, of alcohol ought to be added, this quantity being quite 
sufficieut to precipitate the gummy matter, whilst a larger quantity 
would remove some valuable constituents. For pills, powders, &c., the 
fluid ergot extract is evaporated down and mixed with milk-sugar. 

D. A. L, 
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Origin of the Hydrocarbon Flame Spectrum. By G. D. 
Liveing and J. Dewar (Proc. Roy. Soc., 34, 418—429).—In former 
researches, the authors traced characteristic spectra to carbon asso¬ 
ciated with nitrogen, magnesium with hydrogen and water, of 
which the two former, according to the simplest intei'pretations of 
the results, emanate :^om cyanogen and a compound magnesium 
hydrogen molecule (Abstr., 1882, 252). In the course of their 
examination of the spectrum of carbon, they were led to assign a 
peculiar flame spectrum to acetylene, a view which receives support 
from the fact that carbonic oxide forms a distinct spectrum of a cha¬ 
racter similar to that of the flame spectrum. In order to exhaust this 
question, a study was made of the ultra-violet spectrum of carbon (this 
vol., 261), by which it was shown that seven marked spark lines of 
carbon occur in the spectrum of the arc discharge, and that the strongest 
ultra-violet line of carbon occurs in the flame of cyanogen fed with 
oxygen. As it seems probable from these observations that the same 
kind of carbon molecule exists in the arc and in flame, further experi¬ 
ments were made regarding the origin of the flame spectrum. By a 
method similar to that adopted by Wesendonck, the authors have 
succeeded in perfectly drying vacuous tubes, and the gases introduced 
into them, and thus eliminating the inevitable traces of hydrogen. 
The general results of the observations for such tubes prove that the 
channelled spectrum of the flame of hydrocarbon, is not necessarily con¬ 
nected with the presence of hydrogen. A tube filled with hydrogen 
containing a small percentage of cyanogen, and then exhausted, gave 
only a trace of the brightest green line of the spectrum of the hydro¬ 
carbon flame; tubes filled with carbonic oxide exhibit the hydrocarbon 
flame spectrum when the exhaustion is commencing, but as the 
exhaustion proceeds the carbonic oxide spectrum appears, and finally 
supersedes the hydrocarbon spectrum. These results were confirmed 
by other modifications of the above experiments. In the spai*k taken 
between poles of graphite in hydrogen, the spectrum of the hydro¬ 
carbon fiame is seen, but if carbonic oxide be substituted for hydrogen 
under ordinary atmospheric pressure, the spectra of carbonic oxide 
and of the hydi^ocarbons appear; if the pressure is increased, the 
former grows fainter, the latter brighter, and the line spectrum of 
carbon is also visible. 

The authors prepared with great care specimens of liquid cyanogen 
free from traces of moisture; this, when burnt in oxygen, gave all the 
hydrocarbon fiame sets; but with air only the single green line 
appeared faintly. Thus the hydrocarbon fiame spectrum requires a 
higher temperature for its pioductionin the combustion of cyanogen, 
than that which is sufficient to produce the special cyanogen molecule 
spectrum. How, cyanogen and acetylene, of all carbon compounds, 
give the highest temperature ou combustion, and the authors infer 
that these flames may reach a temperature of 6000—7000'^. A further 
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evidence of the high temperature of the flame of cyanogen is afforded 
by the occurrence in the spectrum of the flame, when burnt in oxygen, 
ot a series of flutings in the ultm-violet, commencing approximately 
at A-2718, \2688, \.2479, and X2373, which are in all probability due to 
nitrogen. 

The authors have further noticed some slight differences in their 
observations of the electric discharge between carbon poles in different 
gases, when graphite is substituted for ordinary carbon poles (comp, 
this voh, 261). In carbonic anhydride, channellings are seen through 
the whole length of the spectrum, the triple set of cyanogen flame 
spectrum remained strong, when all the cyanogen groups in the violet 
had disappeared. On displacing the carbonic anhydride by hydrogen, 
the hydrocarbon and hydrogen lines and one of the strongest lines of 
carbon appear in the same field of view. The arc in carbonic oxide 
shows the triplet and the usual sets of the hydrocarbon flame spectrum, 
without any traces of the carbonic oxide spectrum. Y. H. Y. 

Sulphtiric Monochloride. By J. Ogieb (Compt 96, 646— 
648).—Sulphuric monochloride, S02(0H^C1> is easily obtained by the 
action of hydrocliloric acid gas on solid sulphuric anhydride. Its 
specific heat between 15° and 80° is 0 282 ; the heat of vaporisation is 
12*8 cal.; heat of solution in water 40*3 cal. It follows therefore 
that— 

SO 3 sol. + HCl gas = SO 3 HCI, liquid, develops + 14*4 cal. 

SO 3 gas + HOI gas = SOsHOi, gas „ + 13*4 „ 

This value is of the same order as the heat of formation of analogous 
compounds, such as the compounds of hydrocarbons with hydracids. 

Rrom the above data, it would follow that pyrosulphuric chloiude 
can be converted into sulphuric monochloride by the action of water, 
for— 

S 2 O 6 CI 2 4 - H 2 O = 2SOs(OH)Cl would develop + 54 cal. 

This change takes place slowly when pyrosulphuric chloride is 
exposed to an atmosphere containing a limited quantity of moisture. 
Inversely sulphuidc monochloride can be converted into pyrosulphuric 
chloride by the action of a powerful dehydiating agent, such as phos¬ 
phoric anhydride. 

The vapour-density of sulphuric monochloride at 180° and 216° is 
2*40; the calculated value is 4*03. It is evident that the compound 
dissociates at this temperature, although possibly at a temperature 
nearer its boiling point its vapour-density would approach more 
closely to the calculated value. 0. H. B. 

Heat of Formation of Chromic Acid. By Bebthelot (Oomjft 
rend.^ 96, 536—542).— Chromic Sulphate ,—The heat of formation of 
this compound was determined by decomposing chrome-alum with an 
equivalent quantity of potassium hydroxide— 

CrjOs, pptd. + 8 H 2 SO 4 , dilute, at 8 ° develops -f 47*0 cal., 
or -J- 15*6 cah for each mol. H 2 SO 4 , dilute. The actual heat of for- 
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^nation will depend on tlie molecnlar condition of tlie cLromic oxide, 
the difference from this cause amounting in some cases to 4*6 x 3 = 
13*8 caL If the chrome-alum is decomposed by an excess of potas¬ 
sium hydroxide, instead of by an equivalent quantity, the heat of 
formation of the chromic sulphate becomes + 41*40 cal., the differ¬ 
ence, 5*6 caL, being due to the different molecular condition of the 
chromic oxide. With an excess of potassium hydroxide, the precipitate* 
is darker in colour, and apparently denser than when an equivalent 
quantity is employed. With anhydrous chromic oxide, and especially 
with the varieties produced by ignition, the differences would doubt¬ 
less be greater, but no method of dissolving ignited chromic oxide 
in the cold is yet known. 

Chromic Clilonde. —The heat of formation was determined by de¬ 
composing chrome-alum by means of barium chloride— 

CroOs, pptd. + 6HC1, dilute, at 8*4° develops + 37*0 caL, 

or 6*2 cal. for each mol. HCl. In this case also, the heat of forma¬ 
tion will depend on the condition of the chromic oxide. 

The addition of sulphuric acid to chrome-alum develops a sensible 
quantity of heat, and in this respect chromic sulphate differs from the 
alkaline sulphates, but resembles ferric sulphate. Chromic oxide, in 
fact, belongs to that group of weak bases, the salts of which are 
partially decomposed by water, but are brought back to their original 
condition by addition of an excess of acid. Thermoohemical measure¬ 
ments show that dilute hydrochloric acid and stannous and stannic 
chlorides have no action on chromic chloride, any thermal disturbance 
being simply due to the dilution of the solutions. 

Chromic Anhydride, —The heat of formation of this compound was 
determined by the action of hydriodio acid and stannous chloride 
respectively, on potassium chromate and potassium dichromate. 
When stannous chloride is the reducing agent, the presence of a con¬ 
siderable excess of hydrochloric acid is essential. The mean value of 
several concordant determinations, is— 

Or 203 pptd. “h O 3 -f water = 2 Cr 03 dilute, develops + 10*2 cal. 

From this result the following numbers can be calculated:— 

Develops. 

^hySide ' ^^ 2^3 + 03 = 2 Cr 03 , crystallised .. + 6*2 caL 

rCr203 pptd. + O 3 + 2 K 2 O, diL, = 2K2.Cr04, 

dil. at 8° ..... -1- 61*4 „ 

Potassium , Cr 203 pptd. + 03 + 2 K 2 O, dil., = 2 K 2 CrOi, 

chromate ] solid.. -f- 71*8 „ 

I CtsOz pptd. + O 3 -i- 2 K 2 O, soL, = 2 K 2 Cr 04 , 

solid.... -}-101*8 „ 

rCr 203 pptd. -f O 3 + K 2 O, dil., = K^CrzO'j, 

dil. at 8° . + 37*8 „ 

Potassium J CroOj pptd. n- O 3 + dil., = K 2 Cr 307 , 

dichromate ] solid.... 4- 54*8 „ 

I Cr 203 pptd, -j- O 3 “h K 2 O, sol., = 

i solid .... -f 113*0 „ 

2 a*. 2 
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Develops, 

{ Cr 203 pptd. + 0 <j + 2 NHi, dil., + HgO, liq., 

= (NH 4 ) 2 Cr 207 dil. at 12°. -f 34*6 cal. 

Cr 203 pptd. + 03 + 2 NH 3 , dil., + H 2 O, liq., 

= (NH 4 ) 2 Cr 207 cryst. + 47*0 „ 


These values ought to be increased by Q, the heat developed by the 
conversion of precipitated chromic oxide into the ignited variety. 

The decomposition of ammonium dichromate— 

(NH 4 ) 2 Cr 307 = Cr 203 + N 2 + 4 H 2 O, gas, will develop + 78 cal. + Q, 


and, from the known specific heats of the products, it follows that 
the heat thus developed would raise their temperature to about 

1150° + —, a fact which explains the explosive nature of the decom¬ 


position and the incandescence of the chromic oxide formed. 

C. H. B. 


Heat of Formation of Solid Glycollates. By de Foeceand 
(Co 77 i^t.rend., 96, 649— .—Fotassium glycollate, 2 C 2 H 3 O 3 K + H^O, 
crvstallises in slender needles which become anhydrous at 120°. Heat 
of solution of hydrated salt — 4*66 cal., of anhydrous salt —1*64 cal. 
Heat of formation from O 2 H 4 O 3 + KHO = + 26*52 cal.* 

Sodium glycollate crystallises from hot solutions in anhydrous 
rhombic prisms; from cold solutions in brilliant plates of the com¬ 
position 203 H 303 Na + H 2 O. Heat of solution of hydrated salt 
— 8*52 cal. of anhydrous salt —2*56 cals. Heat of formation fx*om 
O 3 H 4 O 3 + FaHO = + 24*64 cal. 

Acid sodium glycollate^ 02 H 303 hra + C2H4O3, obtained in silky 
needles by evaporating a solution of the normal glycollate mixed with 
an equivalent of acid. Heat of solution — 8*02 cal.; heat of forma¬ 
tion from 2 C 2 H 4 O 3 + NaHO = + 27*52 cal. 

Ammonium.Glycollate .—An acid salt, 02 H 303 , 1 N’H 4 + O3H4O3, is ob¬ 
tained by evaporating a solution of glycollic acid neutralised exactly 
with ammonia. Heat of solution — 9*66 cal.; heat of formation from 
2 C 2 H 4 O 3 + NHs gas = + 25*39 cal. The normal salt is obtained in 
crystals by passing a current of ammonia gas into a cold concentrated 
solution of glycollic acid. Heat of solution — 3*28 cal .; heat of 
formation from O 2 H 4 O 3 + NH 3 gas = + 21*51 cal. 

Barium glycollate forms anhydrous monoclinic prisms. Heat of 
solution — 5*08 cal.; heat of formation from 2 C 2 H 4 OS + BaH 302 = 
+ 40*44 cal. 

Strontium glycollate, an anhydrous salt. Heat of solution —1*20 
cal.; heat of formation from 2 C 2 H 403 + SrH 202 = + 36*16 cal. 

Calcmin glycollate crjstoWises from cold solutions with 5 H 2 O. If 
precipitated from an aqueous solution by adding an equal volume of 
alcohol of 90°, the crystals contain SH^O; both hydrates lose their 
water at 110°. Heat of solution of (CsH 303 ) 20 a + 5H20 — 7*8 cal.; 

* In every ease, with exception of the ammonium salts, the value given is the 
heat o£ formation of the solid anhydrous salt from the sohd acid and sohd base. 
The heats of solution were determined between 8° and 10®, 
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of (C 2 H 303 ) 2 Ca+ SHaO, - ?-06 cal.; of - 1*62 caL 

Heat of formation of anhydrous salt from 2 C 3 H 4 O 3 + CaH 202 = 
+ 26*98 cal. 

Magnesium glycollate crystallises with. 2 H 2 O. Heat of solution of 
hydrated salt, — 1*52 caL, of anhydrous salt, + 4*4 cal. Heat of 
formation from 2 C 3 H 4 O 3 + MgO = + 18*92 cal. 

Zinc glycollate also crystallises with 2 H 3 O. Heat of solution of 
hydrated salt, •— 4*06 cal.; of anhydrous salt, -f 0*66 cal. Heat of 
formation from 2 O 2 H 4 O 3 + ZnO = + 16*98 cal. 

Cogpjper glycollate^ anhydrous salt. Heat of solution, — 1*62 caJ.; 
heat of formation from 2 C 2 H 4 O 3 + CuO = + 12*74 cal. 

Lead glycollate^ anhydrous salt. Heat of solution, — 5*80 cal.; heat 
of formation from 2 C 2 H 4 O 3 + PbO = + 16*82 cal. 

In every case, the heat of formation of the glycollate, both solid and 
in solution, is intermediate between the heats of formation of the 
corresponding acetate and oxalate, the heat of formation increasing as 
the quantity of oxygen in the acid increases. C. H. B. 

Vapour of Carbamide. By P. Isambert {Corrupt rend,, 96, 340— 
341).—The vapour of carbamide at 61—62® behaves under changes 
of pressure exactly like a mixture of carbonic anhydride and ammonia 
gas. Moreover, the condensation of the vapour is accompanied by a 
development of heat = 39*8 cal., a number identical with the heat of 
formation of carbamide. It is evident, therefore, that the volatilisa¬ 
tion of carbamide is a case of dissociation, and the limiting tension at 
a given temperature is the sum of the pressures of ammonia gas and 
carbonic anhydride (in the proportion of 2 vols. to 1 vol.) which 
limit the dissociation at that temperature. Solid carbamide may be 
regarded as formed by the simple addition of carbonic anhydride to 
ammonia. C. H. B. 

Supersaturation. By S. U. Pickering {Gliem, News, 4:7, 85).— 
The author has observed a case of supersaturation in the presence of 
some of the solid substance. On cooling a filtered boiling saturated 
solution of copper sulphate, a considerable crop of crystals was formed 
on the sides of the beaker, and on a glass rod; as soon as the latter 
was disturbed, a sudden and copious separation of small crystals of 
copper sulphate took place. D. A. L. 


Inorganic Chemistry. 

Oxyacids of Chlorine. By C. W. Blomstrand {Ber,, 16, 183— 
189). —The author does not consider that his views on the constitu¬ 
tion of the oxyacids of chlorine are rendered untenable by the results 
of Spring’s experiments {Balt Acad, Belg,, 39, 882) on the action of 
phosphorus pentachloride on chlorates and perchlorates. 
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Hydroxylamine Hydrochloride. By V. I^Ibter ( Ber ., 15, 2780 
—2790). —Small quantities of chemically pure hydroxylamine are 
easily produced by Dumreiclier’s method, but the ease is different 
•when large quantities, are required. If some few hundred grams of 
it are to be made, a large weight of tin must he precipitated with sul¬ 
phuretted hydrogen. An unmanageable quantity of tin sulphide has 
to be filtered and -washed, and perhaps a hundred litres of hydrochloric 
acid filtrate to be evaporated; the method besides being troublesome 
and tedious on the large scale, does not yield a pure product, and the 
impure salt is difficult to keep, whilst if chemically pure it may be 
preserved unaltered for a long time. As a small quantity of ammonium 
chloride left in the salt is not so injurious as ferric chloride or fi^ee 
hydrochloric acid, the author gives a method by which a very white 
and stable substance can be prepared tolerably free from ammonium 
chloride. The acid liquid obtained in the Dumreicher process, which 
contains chlorides of iron and sometimes of other heavy metals, 
calcium chloride, &c., &c., is strongly concentrated, and when well 
cooled supersaturated with soda; all the heavy metals, together with 
calcium, are precipitated and removed by filtration; the filtrate is 
then carefully acidified with hydrochloric acid and evaporated. The 
residue consists of sodium and ammonium chlorides, and the hydroxyl¬ 
amine chloride, which is extracted by hot alcohol and crystallises out 
on cooling in shining w-hite crystals containing about 90 per cent, of 
the pure substance in a very durable form, and available for most 
purposes. It is only when a chemically pure substance is required 
that the removal of the remaining ammonium chloride is necessary, 
which may be effected by platinum chloride. J. F. 

Dissociation of Phosphine Hydrobromide. By F. Isambert 
reniL, 96, 643—646).—The vapooi* of phosphine hydro- 
bromide is a mixture of equal volumes of hydrogen phosphide and 
hydrobromic acid, and the compound obeys the same law of dissocia¬ 
tion as ammonium bisulphide (Compf. 95, 1855), It splits up 

into hydrogen phosphide and hydrobromic acid until the tension of 
tliese gases reaches a certain limit, which is constant for the same 
temperature, but increases at first slowdy, and afterwards more rapidly, 
with the temperature. C. H. B. 

PjTPOSUlphuric Chloride. By J. Outer ( Oovipf . rend ., 96, 648— 
649).—The author has redetermined the vaponr-density of this com¬ 
pound, using a specimen distilled twice over phosphoric anhydride in 
order to remove all traces of sulphuric nionochloride, S 02 ( 0 H)CL 
The pure product boils at 140*5® (corr.). Its vapour-density at 185® 
was 3*53 and 3*65; at 215® 8*59 and 3*81, mean = 3*72. (See also 
this vol., 423.) 0. H, B. 

Potassium Sesqnicarbonate. By 0. Eammelsbeeg {Ber., IS, 
273—275).—^According to Bauer, potassium sesqnicarbonate is formed 
by the evaporation and crystallisation of lai’ge quantities of the bicar¬ 
bonate : it neither deliquesces nor effloresces. Analyses made by Bauer 
and by the author arc in accordance with the formula 2 K 2 C 03 ,H 20 03 -f- 

A. K. M. 
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Constitution of “ Liquor Sodss CMoratae.” Bj W. R. Dux- 
STAX and F. Ransom (Pharm. J. Trans. [3], 13, 667—668).— Liquor 
Bod(p cliloratcB of the British Pharmacopoeia is prepared bj passing 
chlorine through a solution of sodium carbonate, and is generally sup¬ 
posed to contain sodium hypochlorite and chloride, and sodium hydro¬ 
gen carbonate, but from observations of Williamson and some experi¬ 
ments of their own, the authors concluded that this preparation con¬ 
tained free hypochlorous acid and not sodium hypochlorite; this 
conclusion is now confirmed by the results of the experiments described 
in this paper. After several experiments with various reagents ether 
was found to be an excellent solvent for hypochlorous acid, therefore 
some liquor sodce cliloratre, B.P., was prepared and extracted with 
ether. The ethereal extract had the strong odour of hypochlorous 
acid, and readily bleached litmus ; when neutralised with soda, how¬ 
ever, and mixed with nickelous chloride, it gave a precipitate of green 
nickelous hydrate only as long as the ether was present, but as soon 
as this was driven ofE a precipitate of black nickel hydrate was ob- 
ained. This anomaly is explained by the fact that ether readily 
reduces black nickel hydrate to the green nickelous hydrate. Cobalt 
hydrate is also reduced, but not nearly so readily as nickel: in fact, 
this reaction can be used as a distinguishing test for these metals. 
The residual liquid from liquor sodce chlorafcB, after extraction with 
ether, contains sodium chloride and sodium hydrogen carbonate; on 
keeping it, sodium chlorate is formed. Some samples of commercial 
liquor sodre chloratm were alkaline to test-paper, contained sodium 
h} pochlorite, but no free hypochlorous acid and traces of calcium. It 
is evident that they were prepared by decomposing bleaching powder 
with sodium carbonate. D. A. L. 

Action of Chlorine on Solutions of Sodium Carbonate. By 
W. R. Dijn&T 4N and F. Ransom {Pharm. J. Trans. [3], 13, 668—669). 
—The chlorine employed in these experiments was puriBed by passing 
it through copper sulphate solution: when the chlorination was com¬ 
plete. excess of chlorine was driven out by a current of air before testing 
for hypochlorous acid with ether, &c. (preceding Abstract). 

In the first series of expeidments, a 25 per cent, sodium carbonate 
solution w^as employed, and seveml quantities of 50 c.c. of this 
solution were treated with varying quantities of chlorine. If the 
ehhu'ine is net in excess and the solution is still alkaline, it 
contains no free hypochlorous acid, but sodium hypochlorite in quan¬ 
tities varying directly with the chlorine; the gas evolved consists of 
chlorine and carbonic anhydride. When chlorine is passed until the 
solution is only faintly alkaline, it bleaches powerfully, and contains 
both sodium hypochlorite and free hypochlorous acid. The small 
quantity of gas evolved in this stage of the reaction consists of carbonic 
acid. On continuing to pass chlorine, a further small quantity of 
carbonic acid is evolved, the solution has the physical properties of 
liquor sodce chlorates^ and contains sodium hydrogen carbonate, sodium 
chloride, and free hypochlorous acid, but no sodium hypochlorite. 
Beyond this point, carbonic anhydride is given off with etervescence, 
and if the treatment with chlorine is continued until this ceases, the 
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solntion contains laypoclilorons acid, sodium cTaloride, and some sodium 
chlorate. Exactly similar changes occur in a saturated solution of 
sodium carbonate; at first, however, more carbonic anhydride is given 
off than in the case of the more dilute solution. In the next stage, 
sodium hydrogen carbonate is precipitated, and when this precipita¬ 
tion ceases, the solution contains hypochlorous acid, sodium chloride, 
and some chlorate; effervescence then sets in, and the precipitate 
disappears, leaving the solution as in the previous experiment. When 
the reaction is conducted at 0 ®, the changes are the same; at 100 ® 
the products are sodium chloride and chlorate. The action of chlorine 
on sodium hypochlorite gives rise to the production of hypochlorous 
acid, sodium chloride, and chlorate. With a mixture of equal parts 
of hypochlorite and sodium hydrogen carbonate, chlorine causes no 
effervescence at first, and just before it commences the solution is 
like the liquor sodce cJiloratce o£ the B.P.; finally, all the carbonate dis¬ 
appears in the manner already described. From these results the authors 
represent the changes thus:—Ch -t- Na 2003 = NaClO + NaCl + CO 2 ; 
COa + OH 2 4- ]Sra >003 = 2 NaHC 03 ; FaClO + Ch + H 2 O = NaCl 
-h 2fl010; OI 2 + NaHCOa = ISTaOl + HCIO 4- CO 2 , and the forma¬ 
tion of chlorate by the equation NaCl + 6HC10 = hTaOlOa 4- SCh 4- 
3 H 3 O, whilst they explain the reaction in boiling solutions in the fol¬ 
lowing manner, 3 Na 2 C 03 + SCh — ShTaCl -h NaClOs 4- 3 OO 2 . They 
are studying the action of chlorine on certain metallic oxides and 
carbonates, and have already obtained some interesting results. 

D. A. L. 

Production of Brom-apatite and Bromo-wagnerites. By A. 
Ditte {Gompt. 96, 575—577).—When a mixture of calcium 

phosphate with sodium bromide is heated from one to two hours at a 
temperature a little above the melting point of the latter salt, the 
calcium phosphate is converted into brom-apatite, CaBr2,3Caip208, 
which forms regular transparent hexagonal prisms often terminated 
by hexagonal pyramids. The products of the reaction are brom- 
apatite and sodium phosphate. The proportion of the latter increases 
with the amount of calcium phosphate employed, and when it reaches 
a certain amount a condition of equilibrium is established between 
the reaction of the sodium bromide on the calcium phosphate and that 
of the sodium phosphate on the brom-apatite. If the quantity of 
calcium phosphate used is small, it is completely converted into brom*» 
apatite, but if large the conversion is incomplete, for the sodium 
phosphate formed acts on and decomposes the apatite. Indeed apatite 
heated with sodium bromide and sodium phosphate in certain propor¬ 
tions is converted into a double phosphate of calcium and sodium. 

The corresponding wagnerite, CaBr3,0a3P308, cannot be obtained 
under these conditions, since it is at once decomposed by fused sodium 
bromide with removal of calcium bromide and formation of apatite. 
This decomposition ceases, however, when the fused mass contains a 
very large proportion of calcium bromide, and i£ a small quantity of 
calcium phosphate is heated with pure calcium bromide it is converted 
into long slender needles, sometimes terminated by elongated pyra¬ 
mids. These crystals have the composirion CaBr2,Ca3P208. With 
a larger amount of calcium phosphate, a mixture of waguerite and 
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apatite is obtained, whilst if the amount of phosphate is vety large, 
apatite is the sole product. 

Similar compounds are obtained and similar phenomena are ob¬ 
served with calcium arsenate and calcium vanadates. In the latter 
cavse, a portion of the vanadic acid is sometimes reduced to dark- 
coloured lower oxides which remain mixed with the crystals of 
chlor-vanadate, &c. 

In all cases it is necessary to keep the fused mixtures as much as 
possible out of contact with the air. It is evident that the brom- 
apatites and bromo-wagnerites are formed and decomposed under the 
same conditions as the corresponding chlorine compounds (Comj^t, 
rmd., 94,1592). 0. H. B. 

Basic Halogen Salts of Barium. By E. Becemann (J. pr. Chem, 
[2], 27, 126—147).—A continuation of the author’s paper (Abstr., 
1882,141). These basic barium salts were obtained by crystallisation 
of mixed concentrated solutions of barium hydroxide and the halogen 
salt; a varying excess of barium hydroxide beyond that required by 
the formulsB given by the author was always observed. Basic barium 
chloride^ BaCl( 0 H), 2 H 30 , crystallises in plates of fatty lustre; it 
readily loses four-fifths of its water at 120 °, the remaining one-fifth is 
not given off below the fusing point of the salt, and requires several 
hours’ heating to redness in a stream of hydrogen for its complete 
removal. Basic barium bromide, BaBr( 0 H), 2 H 30 , resembles the 
chloride in appearance and behaviour on heating. On adding alcohol 
to mixed solutions of barium bromide and hydroxide, the basic salt, 
BaBr( 0 B[), 3 H 20 , was obtained. Basic barium iodide, BaI( 0 H), 4 H 20 , 
crystallises in short thick needles. 

Crystallised barium hydroxide, Ba(OH) 3 , 8 H 20 , loses 8 mols. HjO on 
long heating at 75°, or on heating for tw'O hours at 100° (not 7 mols. 
only as generally stated); and the combined water is expelled on heating 
to redness in a current of hydrogen. Crystallised barium chloride loses 
more than 1 mol. H 2 O when dried over sulphuric acid, and is rendered 
anhydrous by heating for some hours at 75°. Crystallised baiium 
bromide, BaBr 2 . 2 HoO, loses 1 mol. HoO at 75°, the second at 120°. 
Barium iodide, BaT 2 , 7 H 20 , loses 6 mols. II 3 O at 125°, the remainder is 
not expelled until above 150°. A. J. G-. 

Barium Aluminates. By E. Beckmann (/. jpr. Ghem. [2], 26, 
474—503).—On adding aluminium chloride to barium hydroxide 
solution until a permanent precipitate of alumina is produced, filter¬ 
ing and boiling, the compound Ali 03 ,Ba 0 , 3 BaCl 2 + 6 H 20 separates 
in the crystalline state. The same compound is formed from mono- 
or di-barium aluminate (Abstr., 1882, 141) and barium chloride. 
It crystalhses in hard rhombic tablets, is but little soluble in cold, 
readily in hot water. 

The author also describes the compound Al 203 ,BaO,BaC ]2 + IIH 3 O, 
obtained from the mono- or di-barium aluminate or the previous salt, 
and analogous bromides and iodides. 0. H. 

Specific Heat and Valency of Thorium. By L. E. 13'ilson 
(Her., 16, 153—163).—The specimens of metallic thorium used in 
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these experiments contained 2*4 per cent, of oxygen and 0*84 of iron. 
The sp. gr. of tlie metal varies from 10*968 to 1T230. The specific 
heat of thorium is 0 02787, the atomic weight 232*4, and the atomic 
heat 6*41. Thorium also resembles the tetravalent elements, Zr, 
Ce, La, and Di, in its atomic volume = 20*94, and silicon in its 
crystalline form. Thoria is isomorphous with the dioxides of tin, 
zirconium, and titanium, and the molecular volume of thoria agrees 
with the molecular volume of CeO^ and UrOa. The molecular heat 
of thoria is the same as the molecular heats of the dioxides of zirco¬ 
nium, cerium, titanium, manganese, and tin. The thorium double 
fluorides correspond to the double fluorides of zirconium. The platino- 
chloride corresponds to the platinochlorides of tin and zirconium. 
Thorium attacks platinum, forming a fusible alloy. The close re¬ 
semblance between thorium and the tetravalent elements as exhibited 
by the above facts shows that thorium is tetravolent, and that its only 
known oxide is a di-oxide, Th 02 . W. C. W. 

Formation of Arsenides by Pressure. By W. Spring (Her., 16, 
324—326).—^When a mixture of zinc and arsenic in the proportions 
to form Zn^Asa, is subjected to a pressure of 6500 atmospheres, the 
resulting block powdered, and the opei’ation repeated, a homogeneous 
mass is obtained showing crystalline structure. It dissolves in dilute 
sulphuric acid with evolution of arseniuretted hydrogen, leaving but 
a small black insoluble residue. In a similar manner, lead arsenide, 
PbaAsa, iiw arsenide, SnsAsa, cadmium arsenide, CdsAsa, copper arseyikles^ 
Cn 3 As 2 , CufiAsa, and CuiaAsa, and silver arse^iides, AgjAs and AgeAs, 
can with more or less difficulty be obtained. When amorphous ai*semc 
(sp. gr. 4*71) is subjected to a pressure of 6500 atmospheres, it assumes 
a metallic lustre, whilst its sp. gr. becomes raised to 4*91; as the sp. 
gr. 01 crystalline arsenic is 5*71, it is assumed that one quarter is 
converted by pressure into the crystalline variety. (For previous 
investigations see Abstr., 1882, 921.) A. K. M. 

Tungsten Compounds. By G. v. Knoeee (/. pr, Chem. [2], 27, 
49—98 ).—Tunysten Bronzes ,—Only a single potassium tungsten hwtze 
can be obtained by the reduction of the acid potassium tnagstates by 
heating in hydrogen, by fusion with tin, or by electrolysis. It has the 
formula K 2 W 4 O 12 , and crystallises in prisms of reddish-violet colour ; 
when finely pow’dered it assumes a fine blue colour; the powder when 
suspended in water gives a liquid, blue by transmitted, greenish by 
reflected light. Its sp. gr. is 7*09 when prepared by heating in hydro¬ 
gen, and 7*135 when prepared by electrolysis. The author could not 
obtain the bronze K 3 W 5 O 13 described by Zetnow {Bogg. Ann,, 130, 
262). 

By fusing a mixture of equal mols. of 5 K 30 , 12 W’ 03 , 11 B[ 20 , and 
5!N'a>0,12W0a,28Hi0, and then heating to low redness in a stream of 
hydrogen, the sodium potassium bronze, 5 K 2 W 40 i 3 , 2 Na 4 W' 50 i 6 , is 
obtained crystallising in dark purple-red quadratic (?) prisms. Its 
sp. gr. is 7*117. The powder is blue. The same mixture of acid 
tungstates gave on another occasion a bronze of darker red colour than 
the preceding, and of the formula BKzW 4 pn, 2 'E&^iOQ, 
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Ko bronzes could be obtained by tbe rednction of tbe acid lithium 
tnngsiates, tungsten dioxide being formed. By the action for a short 
time of tin on fused 5 Li 20 , 12 W 03 , a body of the approximate formula 
Li2W60i5 was obtained. (The sodium bronzes have been described by 
Phillip, Abstr., 1882, 930.) 

Tungstates. —Tbe acid sodium salt, f5!N’a20,12W03,28H20, is de¬ 
composed on fusion according to tbe equation 3 ( 5 !Na 20 , 12 W 03 ) = 
7 !N‘a 2 'W’ 40 i 2 + 8 bra 2 W 04 , Contrary to Scheibler’s statement (/. jpr. 
CJievi., 83, 291) tbe salt, ]S'a 2 W 40 i 3 , dissolves on continued treat¬ 
ment with cold water; but, in agreement with Scbeibler, tbe author 
finds that tbe nnignited salt dissolves in water at 13-5°, the solution 
giving tbe reactions of sodium metatungstate. 

Sodium difunqstate^ is obtained by fusion of the mixture 

lTa 20 + 2 WO 3 , and separates on cooling in long needle-shaped 
crystals. It dissolves completely on beating it for some hours with 
water at 130—150°; tbe alkaline solution does not recrystallise, and 
contains tungstate and metatungstate. 

Sodium 'penfatmgstate, iNaoTVsOie, is obtained by fusion of the mix¬ 
ture bra 2 W 04 -j- 2 WO 3 , or by beating sodium pai'atungstate to in¬ 
cipient fusion. On extracting the fused mass with cold water, it is 
left in very brilliant plates or scales. When heated for three hours 
with water at 150°, but little dissolves, tbe faintly acid liquid containing 
tungstate and metatungstate, tbe latter in by far tbe larger quantity. 

Sodium oototnncj'^tnte^ is obtained by fusing sodium meta¬ 

tungstate, or 1 ^ 8 . 2 ^ 4013 , and after extraction of the fused mass with 
water, is left crystallised in brilliant scales or plates. It is attacked 
with difficulty by acids or alkalis. 

The author has endeavoured to prepare the ditungstate, 
Na 2 W 307 , 6 H 20 , described by Lefort, but, although exactly following 
tbe method of the latter, finds tbe product to be the ordinary acid 
salt, 5Na30,12W03,28H20. With tbe potassium salt, an exactly similar 
result was obtained. A. J. Gr. 

A Phosphide of Nickel. By E. Jaxnetaz {Jahrh. f. Min., 1883, 
1, Bef., 198).—This compound, N 5 P, was obtained by melting together 
calcium phosphate, powdered charcoal, and metallic uickel (or, better, 
nickel oxide). On cooling slowly, cavities lined with acicular crystals 
were formed in tbe mass. Tbe crystals are long rectangular prisms 
belonging to tbe tetragonal system. They are of a pale-yellow colour, 
have a hardness of 5*5, and a sp. gr. of 7’283, B, H. B. 


Organic Chemistry. 


Normal Paraffins. By C. Schorlemmer and T. E. Thorpe 
{Annaleu, 217,149—152),—In a previous communication, the authors 
stated their intention of investigating the heptane of Finus sahiniava, 
tbe subject of tbe present paper. When treated with chlorine, this 
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heptane yields a mixture of monochlorides (h. p. 143—157*5®), from 
■which are obtained alcohols (b. p. 156—168° and 165—170°) yielding 
on oxidation methyl pentyl hetone and cenanthylic or heptoic acid. The 
ketone when further oxidised—with chromic acid solution in sealed 
tubes at 100®—gives valeric and acetic acids. By treatment with 
alcoholic potash, the mixture of chlorides yields heptylene and a 
mixture of ethyl lieptyl ethers. When left in contact with fuming 
hydrochloric acid for six weeks in a dark place, only 10 per cen-6. 
of the pine heptyleile (b. p. 98*5®) is chlorinated, whilst under 
similar circumstances hexylene from mannitol is entirely converted 
into secondary hexyl chloride, and heptylene from petroleum is half 
converted into heptyl chloride. On allowing the unattacked portion 
of the olefines to remain in contact with the acid for several months, 
the pine heptylene combines almost completely with the hydrochloric 
acid, whereas only a small additional quantity of the petroleum hep¬ 
tylene enters into combination. From these results it is evident that 
treatment with hydrochloric acid in the cold is not an efficient means 
for the separation of isomeric olefines. By oxidation with chromic 
acid mixture, this heptylene breaks up into valeric and acetic acids ; it 
can therefore be represented by the formula C4H9.CHI CHMe, and is 
hutylmethylethylene. From these and previous results, the authors 
conclude that by chlorinating normal paraffins, not several but only 
two chlorides are produced, viz., the primary and one secondary, con¬ 
taining the group — CHOlMe. Bromine acts in a similar manner 
(Annal&n, 188, 249, and Bej*., 13,1649) with petroleum paraffin. 

D. A. L. 

Hydrocarbons from Peat. By B. Dubin (Corrupt rend., 96, 652 
—653).—The author has previously found that the solid products 
obtamed by distilling peat in a current of superheated steam in a 
vacuum consist largely of fatty acids (Compt rend,^ 1881). He now 
finds that a waxy substance, giving the same reactions as the fatty 
acids from peat, is obtained by applying the same treatment to fresh 
moss resembling that from which the peat has been formed. It 
would appear, therefore, that these fatty acids are not formed during 
the decomposition of the vegetable matter, but exist in the fresh moss. 
Analyses of the fatty acids from peat lead to the empirical formula 
O47H47O2, but in all probability the acids were not perfectly purified. 

C. H. B. 

Maltose and Isomeric Gluconic Acids. By A, Herzfeld (Bied. 

1883, 127—129).—Maltose prepared from potato-starch has a 
rotatory coefficient of [a]]) = 140*6®, and combines with calcium, 
barium, and strontium with 1 mol. water; neither alkaline compounds 
nor a compound with borax have been obtained, but an acetyl deriva¬ 
tive, C13H14O123LC8, having a rotatory coefficient [ajo = 81*18° has 
been prepared. It is well known that maltose reduces Fehling’s solu¬ 
tion to the extent of two-thirds of the copper suboxide, but if this 
suboxide be filtered offi and the filtrate acidified with hydrochloric 
acid, it will when warmed reduce a further quantity of Fehling equal 
to about half of the original quantity, the total quantity being equal 
to that reduced by an equivalent of grape-sugar. Lactose behaves in 
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a like manner. Dextrinio, maltoic, and gluconic acids, prepared by 
tbe action of bromine and water on dextrin, maltose, and grape- 
sugar, are shown to be identical, and not capable of reducing Feb- 
ling’s solution. E. W. P. 

Action of Zinc-ethyl on Amines and Phosphines. By H. 
GtAL {Compt. rend,, 96 , 578—580).—Frankland obtained the compound 
NgPhgHsZn by tbe action of zinc-etbyl on aniline, and Drecbsel and 
Finkelstein obtained tbe analogous compound (PH 2 ) 2 Zn by passing 
hydrogen phosphide through an ethereal solution of zinc-ethyl. The 
author finds that similar compounds are obtained by the action of 
zinc-ethyl on dry ammonia, (NH 2 ) 2 Zn, ethylamine, (NHEt) 2 Zn, and 
toluidine, (N’HC 7 H 7 ) 2 Zn. It would appear, therefore, that when zinc- 
ethyl acts on an ammoniacal derivative in which all the hydrogen has 
not been replaced, a metallic derivative is formed and ethane is given 
off in accordance with the following equation, where Am represents 
any primary or secondary amine :— 

2Am + ZnEtg = (2Am -* H 2 -f Zn) -f 2 C 2 H 6 . 

A similar reaction takes place with the phosphines. As a rule, these 
reactions are very violent, and it is better to use an ethereal solution 
of zinc-ethyl. 

Tertiary amines and tertiary phosphines, such as triethylamine, 
dimethylaniline, metbyldiphenylamine, and triethylphosphine, do not 
react with zinc-ethyl under ordinary conditions. The reaction 
described above consequently furnishes a ready means of distinguish¬ 
ing between a primary or secondary amine or phosphine on the one 
hand, and a tertiary amine or phosphine on the other. 

Zinc-ethyl has no action either on nicotine or on quinoline. These 
compounds appear, therefore, to contain no hydrogen replaceable by 
zinc. 

The majority of the alkaloids containing oxygen are, however, 
readily attacked by zinc-ethyl with formation of metallic derivatives 
which alter slowly when exposed to air, and are rapidly decomposed 
hy water with reproduction of the alkaloid and formation of zinc 
oxide. 0. H. B. 

Cyantnethine. By E. v. Meyer (J.pr, CJiem. [27], 152—166).— 
Oyanmetbine is best prepared by treating sodium (1 part) with dry 
methyl cyanide (6 parts) under a pressure of about 10 cm. of mer¬ 
cury; tbe gas evolved during tbe reaction is pure methane, not 
ethane as stated by Bayer (Ber., 2, 319). Oyanmetbine dissolves in 
5-25 parts alcohol at 18°, and in 0*64 part of water at 18°, thus 
differing widely from cyanethine, which requires 1370 parts of water 
at 17° for solution. Mixed in aqueous solution with solution of silver 
nitrate, a voluminous white precipitate of the compound 

(CeH2N3)2,AgN03, 

is obtained; tbis crystallises from bot water in colourless rbombobe- 
drons. An aqueous solution of oyanmetbine also gives amorphous 
voluminous precipitates with lead acetate, mercury, and barium chlo- 
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rides, &c. Treated in glacial acetic acid solution with nitrous acid, it 
exchanges the amido- for the hydroxy-group, being converted into the 
corresponding hydroxy-base, whose nitrate, C 6 H 8 N 20 ,hr 03 H, separates 
on cooling as a crystalline mass, readily soluble in water, sparingly 
in cold alcohol, more readily in hot, from which it recrystallises in 
tufts of long brilliant needles. 

The free base, C 6 H 7 hr 2 (OH), obtained by the action of soda on the 
nitrate, crystallises in white needles melting at 194®. On adding 
silver nitrate and ammonia to the nitrate, a flocculent voluminous 
precipitate of the silver derivative, CfaHTAgNaO, is obtained: this 
crystallises fi*om ammonia in thin plates. Bromine acts more readily 
on cyanmethine than on cyanethine, yielding bromocyanmethine; but, 
contrary to expectation, succinic acid could not be obtained from the 
products of the reaction (comp, cyanethine, this vol., 352, and also 
Abstr., 1881, 64). Prom bromocyanmethine the bromhydroxy base, 
06 H 7 Br!N‘ 20 , and its silver derivative, C 6 H 6 BrAgN' 20 , have been pre¬ 
pared, and are being submitted to further examination. 

A. J. a. 

Thiocyanacetone. By J. Tcherniac and R. Hellon 
rend.i 96, 587—58y ; and Ber., 16, 348—359).—Barium thiocyanate 
is the only thiocyanate which yields thiocyanacetone in satisfactory 
quantity (compare this voL, p. 668). This salt is very soluble in 
alcohol; at 20° the saturated solution contains 30 per cent, of the 
anhydrous salt, and boiling alcohol dissolves 32*8 per cent. 

To prepare thiocyanacetone, 175 grams crystallised barium thio¬ 
cyanate are dissolved in 525 grams alcohol and mixed with 100 grams 
monochloracetone; barium chloride is precipitated, and after some days, 
when precipitation of this salt is complete, the liquid is filtered and 
the filtrate evaporated on the water-bath. The syrupy residue is 
boiled with 10 times its weight of water, the solution allowed to 
stand 24 hours, the clear liquid decanted from the layer of tarry sub¬ 
stances which separate out, filtered, and evaporated on the water- 
bath until the volume of the oil which is gradually deposited is equal 
to the volume of the aqueous solution. The oil is then separated 
from the aqueous liquid, washed with a small quantity of distilled 
water, and dried in a vacuum over sulphuric acid, 

Thiocyanacetone^ SGlT.OHa.OO.Me, is an odourless liquid almost 
colourless when pure, but becoming deep red by long exposure to air. 
Its sp. gr. at 0° is 1*209; at 20°, 1‘195. It is slightly soluble in 
alcohol, ether, &c. It cannot he distilled without decomposition, even 
in a vacuum, and it is not sensibly volatile in a current of steam. If 
dry, it does not lose weight when exposed over sulphuric acid in a 
vacuum, a fact which would indicate that it is a polymeric modifica¬ 
tion. It dissolves rapidly with development of heat in a concentrated 
solution of an alkaline bisulphite, and can be separated from this solu¬ 
tion by the ordinary reagents, though only in an impure condition. 
When heated on the water-bath for some hours with an equivalent 
quantity of ammonium thiocyanate, thiocyanacetone yields a con¬ 
siderable quantity of thiocyanoprojplmine thiocyanate identical with that 
obtained by the action of ammonium thiocyanate on monochloracetone. 
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This fact confirms the general view of the constitution of thioejano- 
propimine. 0. H. B. 

Decomposition of a-Fluoboracetone by Water. By F. Landolf 
(Oompt, rend,^ 96, 580—5S2).—a-Fluohoracetone is a liquid which 
boils at 120®, and does not solidify at — 15°. It is immediately de¬ 
composed by water with separation of boric acid and formation of 
gaseous and liquid products, all of which dissolve in water and have 
an agreeable ethereal odour. 

Acetone monoliydrofluoridey CsHeOjHF, a liquid which boils at 55^, 
has an agreeable odour, is very soluble in water, and burns with an 
almost invisible bluish flame. 

Aceto/ie dlhydrofliioride^ C3H60,2HF, is a gas which has a strong 
ethereal odour, burns with an almost invisible bluish flame, and is 
very soluble in water, from which it is expelled by a slight rise of 
tempemture. It can be liquefied by means of a mixture of ice and 
salt, and the liquid boils at from —- 15° to — 12°. Tlie vapour- 
density of the compound, 1*72, is somewhat more than half the calcu¬ 
lated value, 3*18. The author regards this compound as not merely 
an addition-product, but as a true chemical compound, in which car¬ 
bon is hexatomic. He considers that it will be possible by means of 
these fiuoboro-compounds, to obtain what may be called supersaturated 
compounds. The compounds of boron fluoride, with organic substances, 
furnish a simple and certain method of obtaining any required fluorine 
derivative. 

The vapours of these compounds when inhaled, produce strong 
nervous irritation, with somewhat high fever. Salivation increases 
considerably, and the skin of the gums of the lower maxillary is 
strongly attacked and partly corroded. These effects last for some 
time, 0. H. B. 

New Method for Preparing Carbonic Oxide. By H. Jah 2 t 
(H er., 16, 308).—A reply to Hoack (this volume, p. 574). 

Insoluble Residue from the Distillation of Castor-oil. By 
A. R. Leeds (Ber., 16, 290—293).—The residue obtained in the pre¬ 
paration of oenanthaldehyde from castor-oil was examined by Stanek 
(/. pr, Ghem, 63,138), but its nature has not been determined. The 
author distilled castor-oil under diminished pressure (100 mm.), and 
obtained a residue which when cold had the consistence of caoutchouc. 
On washing it with alcohol and afterwards with ether, it lost its 
stickiness and its elasticity almost entirely disappeared, the colour 
changing from brownish-red to yellowish-grey. Its composition, 
C^HssOs, agrees with that given by Stanek. When the caoutchonc- 
like residue is saponified with potash, the solution filtered hot and 
hydrochloric acid added, an oil is obtained lighter than water, and of 
a hrownish-red colour. It is very readily soluble iu alcohol aud ether, 
hut insoluble iu water. Its composition agrees with Stauck’s 
formula, CseHegOT. It decomposes when heated, yielding a distillate 
boiling between 110® and 250°, the different fractions of which yield 
no salts with the alkalis. By exposure to light aud air, they absorb 
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oxygen, and darken in colonr. No nitrogen conld be detected in any 
of tie oils. The author does not agree with Stanck as to the con¬ 
stitution of the body, C^HssOs, as he is unable to obtain acraldehyde 
from it; neither does he think that the compound, O^aHesO?, can be re¬ 
garded as O 36 H 58 O 2 plus water of crystallisation, its formula being 
more probably C 36 H 32 O 4 . A. K. jM[. 

Addition of Bromine to Ethyl Acetoacetate. By 0. Dtjisberg 
(Ber., 16, 295—297).—A reply to Lippmann and Conrad. The 
author doubts the existence of Lippmann’s ethyl acetoacetate dibro- 
mide (Abstr., 1882,177). A. K. M. 

Allylsnccinic and Carbocaprolactonic Acids. By E. Hjelt 
(B er., 16, 333—335).—By the action of sodium ethylate and ethyl 
chloracetate on ethyl malonate, ethyl ethenyltricarboxylate is obtained, 
and by the introduction of an ^allyl-group into the latter, ethyl allyl- 
ethenyltriearboxylate (b. p. 282—283°). The free allylethenyltricar- 
boxylic acid dissolves readily in the ordinary solvents, but forms 
insoluble calcium, barium, and silver salts. With hydrobromic acid, 
it forms a crystalline body melting at 159°. The acid melts at 151® 
with evolntion of carbonic anhydride and formation of allylsuccinic 
acid, COOH.CH( 03 H 6 ).CH 2 .COOH, the latter crystallising in plates, 
which melt at 93—94°. It is isomeric with teraconic acid, to which 
it bears mnch resemblance. It forms an anhydride when heated, and 
in its reactions it resembles propylsuccinic acid (Annalen, 214, 58). 
It dissolves in fnming hydrobromic acid, but not easily, and on adding 
water to the solution, boiling, and finally extracting with ether, an 
oily acid is obtained which crystallises in a vacnum. After recrystal¬ 
lisation from alcohol, carbocaprolactonic add, C 7 fiio 04 , melts at 68— 
69°. It decomposes but slightly on heating, and distils at about 260®. 
It is isomeric with terebic acid. A. K. M. 

Meconic Acid and some of its Derivatives. By E. Mdnket, 
(J. pr, Chem. [2], 26, 449—473).—Meconic acid, as Liebig has 
shown, yields three different silver compounds, and has therefore 
been considered to be a tiihydric acid. All attempts to prepare the 
three corresponding ethyl salts have, however, proved abortive, only 
mono- and di-ethylic ethers being known. The author, suspecting 
that the acid was only dibasic, the third replaceable hydrogen-atom 
not belonging to a carboxyl-group, undertook the study of the methyl 
and ethyl salts of the acid, whicli have also been examined by How 
(Ann.y 83, 35U). 

If a current of dry hydrochloric acid gas is passed into absolute 
alcohol containing in suspension half its weight of meconic acid (dried 
at 120 °), the meconic acid dissolves, and crystals soon begin to form. 
The currenti of hydrochloric acid is then stopped, and the crystals are 
washed with absolute alcohol, crystallised from the same solvent, and 
lastly from boiling water. 

Monethijl meconatOy G 5 H 02 ( 0 H)( 000 H).C 00 Et, is thus obtained 
in large colourless needles, melting at 179°. Sometimes from the 
alcoholic mother-liquors monethyl comenate (m. p. 126*5°) separates 
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in well-formed crystals, meconic acid readily losing carbon dioxide 
with formation of comenic acid. If the current of hydrochloric acid 
sfas is continued until the crystals formed at first have again passed 
into solution, and the syrupy liquor is then poured into water, diethyl 
meconate, C 5 B[ 02 ( 0 H)(C 00 Et)£, at once separates in anhydrous 
laminar crystals, melting at From a more dilute solution 

the compound crystallises with \ mol. HjO. 

When argentic diethylmeconate, prepared by precipitating a hot 
solution of diethylmeconic acid with silver nitrate, and carefully 
neutralising the fiuid with ammonia, is heated for 4 hours with ethyl 
iodide, it yields triethyl mecoJiate, melting at and crystallising 
readily from alcohol. It is but very sparingly soluble in water, 
readily so in alcohol, ether, or chloroform. It does not give a red 
coloration with ferric chloride (as do the two other ethylic compounds), 
and does not therefore include any hydroxyl-group. 

The author considers the formation of this ether as a conclusive 
proof of the dibasic nature of meconic acid, to which he assigns the 
formula C6H02(C00H)2.0H. That this conclusion is correct is 
further demonstrated by the fact that two isomeric monethylie com¬ 
pounds exist, efliylniecofiic acid, C 6 H 02 (C 00 H) 2 .Et 0 -f H 3 O, being 
obtained on boiling the triethylic compound for several days with 
water in a fiask with reflux condenser. The acid separates from the 
solution in small white prisms, melting at 200°, with copious evolution 
of carbonic anhydride. The aqueous solution is strongly acid, and 
does not colour ferric chloride. It does not precipitate any metallic 
solutions, even after neutralisation, with the exception of those of 
copper and lead. Lead ethylmeconate crystallises with mols. HgO. 
As stated above, the acid loses carbonic anhydride at 200°, leaving 
^tliylcomemc acid, 05 H 202 (C 00 H).Et 0 ; this crystallises readily 
from hot water or alcohol, and meltg at 239—240°. Silver ethyl- 
comenate crystallises with mols. H 2 O. 

On adding ammonia in excess to a solution of monethyl meconate 
in hot water, and allowing it to cool, a voluminous yellow precipitate 
separates, consisting of diammonic meconaminate, 

c.HO,(ooi7H2)(oooijrH4).oisrB:4, 

from which monomeconamio acid, G5H02(CO]SrH2)(OOOH).OH, is 
readily obtained. On evaporating a solution of meconaminate, it loses 
ammonia, and yields meconate. 

On adding bromine to solutions of meconic acid, carbonic anhydride 
is given oif, even at very low temperatures, and bromocomenic acid 
is formed, and this when treated with another molecular weight of 
bromine gives rise to bromoxyhromocomenic acid, 

C5HBr02(C00H).0Br 4- SHaO, 

in which the hydrogen of the hydroxyl-group is also replaced by 
bromine. It is readily soluble in water and alcohol, less so in chloro¬ 
form, ether, or benzene. Its aqueous solution gives a characteristic 
reaction with barium chloride, as follow^s: barium chloride alone 
produces no effect, but on the addition of ammonia a yellow precioi- 
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tate is formed, wh’cli witli excess of ammonia "becomes Tolnminotis, 
and of an orange colour. 

Bj treating monetbyl meconate with bromine, the ethylio salt of 
bromoxyhromocomenic acid is obtained. 0. H. 

Dry Distillation of Tartaric and Citric Acids with. Excess 
of Lime. By Feeydl (Monatsh. Chem,, 4, 149—152). — Dried 
Rochelle salt, when distilled with an eqnal weight of quicklime, yields 
mnch gas, consisting almost entirely of hydrogen, together with a 
distillate separating into an oily and an aqneOTis layer. In the aqueous 
solntion only acetone could be found, whilst in the oily layer benzene 
occurs in small quantity. 

The aqueous layer of the distillate from the distillation of sodium 
citrate contains acetone. This was tested for isopropyl alcohol by 
Linnemann’s method, with negative result, A. J. Gr. 

Biuret Dicyanamide. By P. REsmsEi (J. pr. Chem. [2], 27, 
157—159).—Baumann having shown (this Journal, 1874, 793 ; 1875, 
446) that dicyanodiamidine is formed on fusing carbamide with 
guanidine carbonate., the author endeavoured to ascertain if substi¬ 
tuted ureas behaved in a similar manner. Acetyl-carbamide was mixed 
with two and a half times its weight of guanidine carbonate, and the 
mixture slowly heated at 140—150°, until the fused mass resolidified. 
The product was boiled with water, and on cooling, the filtrate de¬ 
posited an amorphons white precipitate of biuret dicyanamide. This 
IS soluble in alkalis and mineral acids, being reprecipitated from its 
solutions in the latter by addition of ammonia. It has only weak 
basic properties, its salts being readily decomposed by water. The 
nitrate, crystallises in anhydrons rhombic needles. 

A. J. G. 

Glutamine. By E. Schulze and E. Bosshaed (Ber., 16, 312—315). 
—The existence of an amide of glutamic acid in the sap of the beet¬ 
root and pumpkin-shoots has been previously shown (Ber., 10, 85 and 
190); the authors have succeeded in isolating this body {yhttmnine)^ 
and show that it is a homologue of asparagine. Fresh beetroot sap is 
precipitated with acecate of lead, and then a neutral solution of mer¬ 
curic nitrate is added to the filtrate. The white flocculent precipitate 
thus obtained is decomposed with hydrogen sulphide, and the filtrate 
neutralised with ammonia and evaporated. Glutamine then separates 
in slender white anhydrons needles, readily soluble in boiling water, 
insoluble in strong alcohol. With cupric hydroxide, it forms a crystal¬ 
line compound veiy similar in appearance to the corresponding 
asparagine compound. When glutamine is heated with alkalis or 
with haryta-wafcer, half the nitrogen is given ofi as ammonia, whilst a 
salt of glutamic acid is formed. From the analogy which glutamine 
hears to asparagine, the authors assign to it a similar constitution, 
COOH.OiH 6 (]!TH 2 )*COBrH 2 . From 1 litre of beetroot sap 0*7—0*9 gram 
glutainine was obtained. 

Similar results have been obtained with pnmpkin-shoots, hut in this 
case the isolation of the glutamine is more difficult, apparently from 
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tliG presence of other substances wbicli interfere with its crvstallisa- 
tion. A. K. M. 

Action of Chlorine on Snlpho-derivatives and Organic Oxy- 
sulphides. By W. Spring and 0. Winssinger (Bbk, 16, 826—330). 
—In continuation of pre\ious experiments fAbstr, 1882, 988), the 
authors find that pure propylsulphonic acid (like ethylsulphonic acid) 
completely resists the action of chlorine, showing- that the sulpho- 
group exerts an influence over the entire molecule. By the action of 
iodine trichloride (2 mols.) on the sulpho-acid (3 mols.) at 150—160° 
in sealed tubes, the following reaction is supposed to take place :— 
22 IOI 3 + SSaH^SOiH = 6[C3H601S03H -f 3(C3F,.SOaH)] -f 
9 C 3 H 5 CI 3 -f 9 S 02 ( 0 H)C 1 + 24H01 + III 2 . The chloro-sulphonic 
acid first formed becomes farther chlorinated with displacement of 
the sulpho-gronp, snlphonic acids in which more than one hydrogen- 
atom is re-^aced by chlorine being incapable of existing in the pre¬ 
sence of iodine trichloride. If propylsulphonic acid (1 mol.) is heated 
for three days with iodine "trichloride (6 mols.), the chlorination goes 
much further, C^Cla being probably first formed, but finally converted 
into C 2 CI 6 and CCI 4 . If the heating is carried on only half as long, 
the chief product is an acid, the barium salt of which has the formula 
(C 3 H 7 .S 0 i.Ba.S 03 .C 3 H 6 Cl) 2 ,H 20 . By the action of chlorine on propyl- 
oxysulphide in aqueous solution, dipropylsulphone, chloropropyl- 
sulphonic acid, and trichloro- and tetiuchioro-propane are produced. 
Since neither C 3 H 7 SO 3 H, ( 03 H 7 ) 2 S 0 s nor CsH 7 S 02 Cl is acted on by 
chlorine, the authors assume that monochlorodipropyloxysulphide, 
CiH 6 Cl.SO.O 3 H 7 , is first formed, and then the chloride 03 HeCl.S 02 Cl. 
Since ethyloxysulphide does not yield similar results, it seemts pro¬ 
bable that in the latter compound the SO-group exerts an influence 
over the whole molecule, preventing substitution. A. K. M. 

Amylbenzene. By B. W. D 4 J'ert (Monaish Chem,, 4,153—155). 
—By the action of zinc-ethyl on benzotrichloride, the author has 
obtained, not as he expected, a heptyl-benzene of the formula Ph CEta, 
but ethylene and Lippmann and Louguinine’s amylbenzene, Ph.CHEto 

A. J. G. 

CEnanthal-aniline, (Enantbal-xylidine, and CEnantbal- 
naphthylamine. By A. B. Le^ds (Ber., 16, 28?—288).—To pre¬ 
pare these compounds, oenanthaldehyde is gradually mixed with the 
amine in molecular proportions, and the whole heated for six hours 
with reflux condenser: the product is purified by dissolving it in 
glacial acetic acid, heating the solution for some hours on a water- 
bath, and largely diluting with water; the precipitate is finally 
washed with water until free fiom acid. CEnanthah aniline, 


C6H7H,C,Hi40, 

and CBuanthal-xylidine, CsHuNjCtHuO, are perfectly similar mobile 
liquids of agreeable ethereal odour. CEnanthal-naphthylamine, 

CioH9H,C7Hi40, 
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is similar to tBe above, but has a more decided odour, resembling that 
of the pine-apple. These bodies are stable, and can be sublimed with 
partial decomposition. A. K. M. 

Diazo-derivaJtives of “ Symmetncal ” Tribromaniline. By 
H. SiLBERSTEm (J. pr, Ghem, [2], 27, 98—125).—^When tribrom- 
aniKne [1 : 2:4:6], half dissolved, half suspended in alcohol, and 
well cooled, is treated with a rapid stream of the gas obtained by 
heating a mixture of arsenic trioxide and nitric acid, the main pro¬ 
duct is a yellow body, tribromodiazobenzene nitrate, a pale coloured 
compound, hexbroinodia*zoamidoben 2 ene being obffcained at the same 
time. If a slow stream of the gasi, obtained without heating from a 
mixture of arsenic trioxide and nitric acid be employed, the latter 
compound is obtained with only a very small admixture of the yellow 
body. 

Trihromodmzohenzerie Nitrate^ CeHaBrs.hTe.HOa, crystallises in yellow 
rhombic tables, readily soluble in water and hydrochloric acid, 
sparingly in glacial acetic acid, more sparingly in alcohol. It is 
moderately stable in the dry state, but soon decomposes in presence 
of moisture. It explodes sharply when rubbed strongly, or when 
heated to 85°. It is decomposed with evolution of nitrogen by treat¬ 
ment with solution of caustic soda, ammonia, or potassium cyanide. 
Heated with alcohol, it yields tribromobenzene (m. p. 119°), nitrogen, 
nitric acid, and aldehyde. ITo nitrogen is evolved on boiling it with 
water. A cold aqueous solution of tribromodiazobenzene nitrate decom¬ 
poses after a time with formation of tri- and tetra-bromobenzene, 
together with other products not yet identified. On heating it with 
glacial acetic acid, a violent reaction takes place, nitrogen and 
oxidation products are evolved, and trihromobenzene (m. p. 119°) is 
formed. On heating tribromobenzene nitrate at 50° with benzene, 
nitrogen and reddish-brown vapours are evolved, and an amorphous 
]7ody separates. This latter, on treatment with alcohol or water, is 
decomposed into nitric acid and dihromodiazoplienol^ 

V [Br:Br;Ns:0 = 2:6:l:4]. 

Ifc crystallises in yellow oblique prisms, is insoluble in cold, but little 
soluble in boiling water, readily soluble in hot ethyl or amyl alcohols ; 
it explodes when heated to 142°* It possesses weak basic properties, 
and forms very unstable salts on gentle heating with concentrated 
adds. When heated more strongly with acids, it decomposes, e.y., with 
hydrobromic acid, it yields nitrogen and tribromophenol. By oxida¬ 
tion with chromic acid it yields dibromoquinone in small quantity; 
on reduction with tin and hydrochloric acid, it is converted into 
ammonia and dibromoparamidopkenoL Free dibromodiazophenol is 
also formed te some extent in the reaction between benzene and tri- 
bromodiazobenzeue nitrate, together with tetrabromobenzene (m. p. 98°j 
and nitro-benzene. 

Trilromodiazobeiizernsnlphate^ C6H3r3.ISr3.HSO4, is best prepared by 
adding nitrons acid to a mixture of sulphuric acid and alcoholic sola- 
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tion of tribromaniline. It forms nearly colonrless prisms, moderately 
soluble in water, sparingly soluble in alcobol and glacial acetic acid, 
insoluble in etber and benzene. On beating it with alcobol, it is decom¬ 
posed into tribromobenzene, nitrogen, and sulpburic acid. Boiled witb 
acidulated water, it does not yield tribromobenzene; witb glacial acetic 
acid and also witb benzaldebyde, it gives a large yield of tribromo¬ 
benzene. Boiling benzene does not attack the sulphate, 

Tribromodiazobenzene cbloride was obtained in solution only, but 
tbe corresponding 06 H 2 Br 3 . 1 f 2 .Cl,Br 2 , is obtained by beating 

a solution of tribromodiazobenzene nitrate in concentrated bydrocbloric 
acid; it separates in clear yellow brilliant prisms, explodes on beating 
to 100®, yielding tribromocblorobenzene, nitrogen, and bromine. It is 
nearly insoluble in most solvents* Heated witb glacial acetic acid, it 
gives tribromochlorobenzene, C 6 H 2 Br 301 , crystallising in long silky colour¬ 
less needles (m. p. 80®), readily soluble in etber, benzene, cbloroform, 
and hot alcohol, and in glacial acetic acid, sparingly soluble in cold 
alcobol or acetic acid. 

Tribromodiazobenzeneimide, C 6 H 3 Br 3 .H<^|l ,18 obtained by tbe action 

of dilute aqueous ammonia on tbe perbromide. It crystallises in 
colourless needles melting at 59®. It can be distilled witb water 
vapour; is insoluble in water, readily soluble in alcobol, etber, and 
chloroform, and is not reduced by zinc and sulpburic acid. 

Tribrmiodiazobensene bromide^ 06H2Br3.!N‘2Br, obtained by the action 
of bydrobromic acid on the nitrate, crystallises in brilliant golden- 
yellow rhombic tables. It explodes nearly as violently as tbe nitrate 
on beating. It is sparingly soluble in water, insoluble in alcohol 
and etber. Tbe corresponding perbromide, 06H3Br3.N'2.Br3, crys¬ 
tallising in orange-yellow prismatic needles, is obtained by tbe action 
of bromine and bydi obromic acid on tbe nitrate. Both tbe bromide 
and perbromide yield unsymmetrical tetrabromobenzene (m. p. 98*5®) 
when heated with glacial acetic acid. 

Hydriodic acid reacts violently witb an aqueous solution of the 
nitrate, yielding tribromiadoheuzeTie, C 6 H 2 Br 3 l. This crystallises in 
colourless needles melting at 103*5®, sublimes readily, is insoluble in 
water, sparingly soluble in cold alcohol, ether, cbloroform, and ben¬ 
zene. 

Hexabmnodlazoa'inidohenzem, GsH2Br3.!N’2.NH.C6H2Br3,.i3 obtained as 
previously mentioned by tbe action of nitrous anhydride on tribromo¬ 
benzene. It crystallises in small colonrless needles (.m..p. 158°), which 
are insoluble in water and alcohol, very sparingly soluble in etber, 
more readily in cbloroform, and readily in benzene. 

Tribromodiazoamidobenzene^ C6H3Br3.1Sr2-NHFb, is obtained on adding 
so'Hd tribromodiazobenzene nitrate (1 mol.) in small quantities to an 
alcoholic solution of aniline (2 mols.), tbe resulting yellow precipitate 
being recrystallised from alcobol. It forms brilliant yellow triclinie 
prisms, melts at 104®, is insoluble in water, readily soluble in benzene, 
etber, and hot alcohol. Heated witb glacial acetic acid, it yields tri- 
bromaniline. 

DimetliII lamidoazotrihrmwbmzme^ C6HgBr3.N3.GbH4.IO^Ie2, prepared 
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by the action of dimetbylaniline on tribromazobenzene nitrate, crystal¬ 
lises in red plates, melting at 161°; it is insoluble in water, sparingly 
soluble in hot alcohol, readily soluble in glacial acetic acid. It gives 
crystalline salts with acids; the chloride crystallises in golden-yellow 
plates. 

Metliylplienylamidoazotrihrom&benzene, C 6 H 2 Br 3 .jN' 2 .C 6 H 4 ,NMePh, is 
prepared by means of methyldiphenylamine in a manner similar to the 
above, which it resembles in solubilities. It crystallises in red-brown 
plates (m. p, 186°), tend has no basic properties. A. J. Gr. 

Substitofeion-products of Ethereal Derivatives of Phenols, 
By W. Staedel {Annalen^ 217, 24—40).—This paper is mainly a 
catalogue of work done by various authors on the substitution-pro¬ 
ducts of various phenols, and serves as an introduction to the author’s 
publications, which are statements of experimental facts, intended to 
support future theoretical considerations. B. A. L. 

Nitrocresols. By W. Staedel {Annalen, 217, 49—54).—JVzYro- 
oiiihocresol is prepai*ed by Hofmann and v. Miller’s method (Ber., 14, 
567), and from it the ethyl derivative, C6H3Me(N02).0Et [1: 2: 3] is 
made, which is a liquid. The residue from the preparation of nitro- 
oithoci’esol contained dinitro-paracresol. When metacresol dissolved 
in glacial acetic acid is acted on by nitric acid likewise diluted with 
acetic acid, two products are obtained, one of which is volatile in 
steam, and crystallises from benzene in compact yellow crystals (m, p. 
66°), readily soluble in ether, alcohol, and benzene, but only slightly in 
water. The potassium derivative is a very soluble stable red crystal¬ 
line substance. The ammoniumderivaUveioTms soluble needles, which 
on evaporation‘lose ammonia and nitrocresoL The silver derivative is 
red. This nitrocresol is probably C6Hj(0H)(N02)Me [1:2:3]. The 
second product is not volatile, crystallises from water in slender white, 
or in long thick brownish needles. It melts at 129°, and is soluble in 
ether, alcohol, and benzene, from which solutions it cannot be crystal¬ 
lised. It dissolves in potassium carbonate solution with evolution of 
carbonic anhydride. The potassium derivative forms yellow leaflets, 
the ammoninni derivative yellow needles, and the silver derivative a 
yellow precipitate. This nitrooresol is probably C(,H3(OH)(hr02)Me 
[1:4:3]. When paracresol is treated with nitric acid by Hofmann’s 
and V. Miller’s method, a mixture of meta- and dinitro-paracresol is 
obtained The anther washes this mixture with water, dissolves in 
potash and filters h , whilst potassium dinitroparacresolate soon sepa¬ 
rates out, and when the mother-liquor is evaporated it deposits the 
mouonitropaiucresolate. from which the nitrocresol is easily obtained. 
Bthyl nitroparacresolate is a pale yellow liquid, boiling at 275—285^ 
with partial decomposition. It has an aromatic odour. 

B. A. L. 

Bromonxtro- and Bromamido-anisofls and -phenetoxls. By 
W. S’iAEDEL {Annalen^ 217, 55— 74!),—MonohromorthomtronitranisoU, 
CfiH 3 Br(H 02 ). 0 Me, is the product of the action of methyl iodide on 
silver (or potassium) monobromonitrophenate; it crystallises in long 
needles melting at 88°, easily soluble in ether and hot alcohol, sparingly 
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in cold alcohol, and insoluble in water. Mmohromortlwmtrojphenetoil^ 
C 6 HiBr(N 02 ). 0 Et, obtained by the action of methyl iodide and alcohol 
on potassium monobromorthonitrophenate, is crystalline (m. p. 43°), 
and soluble in alcohol and ether. Bihromortlwnitrophenetdil^ 

is produced when ethyl iodide and alcohol act on silver dibromortho- 
nitrophenate. It melts at 46°, is insoluble in water, soluble in alcohol, 
benzene, and ether. By similar reactions, the paranitro-derivatives 
have been obtained. Mondbromoparanitroanisoil crystallises in white 
needles melting at 106°, easily soluble in hot alcohol and ether, mode¬ 
rately so in hot water, and insoluble in cold water. Monohromopara- 
nitrophemtoil forms large pale yellow needles melting at 98°, soluble in 
alcohol and ether. JJihroTyiopa/ramtrophenetoil crystallises in needles 
melting at 108°; when the solution contains ethyl iodide, the crystals 
are long quadratic prisms. The respective amido-derivatives are ob¬ 
tained from these nitro-products by reduction with tin and hydrochloric 
acid. Mombromorthoamsidine, CgHaBr (H Ha) .OMe^ crystallises in white 
leaflets melting at 97—98°, soluble in benzene, ether, and hot alcohol. 
The hydrochloride forms white needles, soluble without decomposition 
in alcohol, but resolved into monobromanisidine and hydrochloric acid 
by water; if the water is acidulated, this decomposition is prevented. 
The sulphate forms silvery needles, soluble in hot alcohol without, and 
in hot water with decomposition. The oxalate forms flat white needles, 
similar in properties to the other salts, and when heated decomposes 
with evolution of gas. Monohromorfhophenetidine, C 6 H 3 Br(]N’H 2 )-OEt, 
is obtained in flat needles with oblique ends melting at 57°, soluble in 
benzene, ether, and alcohol. The hydrochloride, the sulphate, and the 
oxalate crystallise in small white needles, are all soluble in alcohol, 
and are decomposed by water. Bihromorthanisidine, 

C6H2Br2(NH2).OMe, 

is a brow:iish oil, soluble in alcohol, ether, and dilute acids, insoluble 
in cold, and only sparingly soluble in boiling water. The hydrochloride 
and sulphate crystallise in silvery white needles, and behave in a similar 
manner to the salts described above. The sulphate melts at 177°, with 
partial decomposition. The oxalate forms white needles or leaflets, 
which are decomposed by water, and when heated at 147—148° melt, 
giving ofl gas with the formation of a crystalline sublimate. Bihrom- 
orihophenetidine, 06H2Br2(]SrH2).OEt, crystallises in brilliant quadratic 
crystals melting at 92°, soluble in alcohol and ether. The hydrochloride, 
sulphate, and oxalate crystallise in small brilliant needles, and have 
the abovementioned properties. Mimohromoparanisidinei^ a red-brown 
oil, soluble in alcohol, ether, and benzene, and soon becomes tarry. Its 
three salts form white leaflets, with usual properties; the oxalate 
decomposes at 170°. Monobromoparaphenetidine an oil; dihromo- 
paranisidine is crystalline (same as that of Korner), and dibromopo/ru- 
ph&iietidine crystallises in needles melting at 67°; their salts are crystal¬ 
line, and have usual properties. Dibromoparauisidine oxalate browns 
at 190°, then becomes black, and melts at 195°, when it decomposes. 

« A. L. 
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Hydroxybenzoic Acid. By A. Klbpl {J, Gliem, [2], 27, 
159—160).—On heating 2 mols. of metahydroxyhenzoic acid witli 
3 mols. of barium hydroxide at 350°, no phenol is formed, the hydroxy¬ 
benzoic acid remaining unchanged, but on increasing the amount of 
baryta to 7 mols. decomposition occurs, and the product of the 
reaction when treated with hydrochloric acid and distilled with 
steam yields nearly the theoretical quantity of chemically pure 
phenol. A. J. G. 

Products of the Distillation of Calcium Parahydroxybenzoate. 
By G. Goldschmiedt (Monatsh, Ghem., 4, 127—130).—In a former 
communication on this subject in conjunction with Herzig (Abstr., 
1882, 617), mention was made of a substance insoluble in alkalis, 
smelling like diphenylene oxide, crystallising from alcohol in white 
needles, melting at 99°, bnt obtained in quantity too small for com¬ 
plete examination. These crystals haye now been prepared in larger 
quantity, and found to be a mixture of diphenylene oxide and car- 
bonyldiphenyl oxide. A. J. G. 

Products of the Distillation of the Salicylic Anhydrides. 
By G. Goldschmiedt (Monatsh. Cliem,, 4, 121—126).—Marcker states 
(AnnaJen, 124, 249) that salicylic anhydride on dry distillation yicld.s 
phenol and a hody CeHiO, crystallising in silky needles melting at 
103°, whilst Limpricht, who had previously investigated the subject, 
describes CgHiO as crystallising in small white needles melting at 
166°. Frequent reference to the body O 6 H 4 O is also made by E^ut, 
Schroder, and Prinzhorn (Annaleriy 150, 1), hut no melting point is 
given. The anthor has made numerons experiments, hut failed to 
obtain a compound of the formula CsHaO. He has distilled trisalicylo- 
salicylic acid, Schi:ff’s tetrasalioylide, and the anhydride obtained by 
the action of phosphorus oxychloride on sodium salicylate, and in 
each case the only definite products were phenol, salicylic acid, and 
Merz and Weith’s carhonyldiphenyl oxide (diphenyl oxide ketone) 
(Abstr., 1881, 264). A. J. G. 

Acroleihureide and Condensed Ureides. By A. R. Leeds 
(Ber., 16, 293—296).—A reply to Schiff (Abstr., 1882,1196). 

Oxidation of the Bases obtained by the Action of Halogen 
Compounds on Thiocarbamide. By R. Andbeasch ( Moftatsh . 
Uhem., 4, 131—148).—By the oxidation of thiohydantoin, the author 
obtained an acid, which, from its reaction with niti'ous acid, he re¬ 
garded as carhamidoacetosnlphonic acid (Abstr,, 1880, 877; 1881, 
267); he now confirms that view by showing that on boiling the 
potosium salt with baryta-water, carbamide and barium sulphon- 
acetate are formed. 

By oxidation of dipbenylhydrothiohydantoin with potassium 
chlorate and hydrochloric acid, phenyltaurine and diphenyltauro- 
carbamic anhydride are obtained. 

DlpJieyiyUaiirocarhamic anhydride^ CifiHuHgSOs, crystallises in bril- 
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liant thin plates, or in tufts of very biilliant colourless needles; it 
melts with decomposition at 186—187®, It is insoluble in water, 
ether, and chloroform, moderately soluble in boding alcohol, readily 
in glacial acetic acid, even in the cold. When boiled with baryta- 
water, it is converted into barium carbonate, aniline, and barium 
phmylamidohetMo‘}iate. The latter crystallises in groups of plates, is 
readily soluble in water, moderately soluble in dilute, but insoluble in 
strong alcohol. It does not give precipitates with solutions of the 
ordinary metallic salts, but reduces silver nitrate. The potassium salt 
crystallises in thin brilliant plates very readily soluble in water. 
PJienylamidoisefhioync acid or phenyltaurine^ SO3H.OH2.CH2.NHPh, 
crystallises in colourless plates of strong silvery lustre, which melt at 
about 260°; it is soluble in water, the solution having a strongly 
acid reaction, but is insoluble in alcohol and ether. It is distinguished 
from taurine by its pronounced acid properties, decomposing car¬ 
bonates and forming salts. 

In the expectation of obtaining hydrothiohydantoin, the author 
investigated the action of ethylene bromide on thiocarbamide, but 
finds the product of the reaction to be ethjlenebnidothiocarhamate 
hydrobromide^ C 2 H 4 [S.C(INH).NH 3 Br]s; this crystallises in broad 
white prisms resembling thiocarbamide in appearance, or in stellate 
groups of thin needles. It is soluble in cold, more readily in hot 
water, less soluble in alcohol. It gives a precipitate of silver bromide 
on treatment with silver nitrate; with sodium hydroxide it gives a 
white fiocoulent precipitate, probably the free base; on digestion 
with excess of silver chloride, it is converted into the hydrochloride, 
C 4 H 12 N 4 S 2 CI 2 , which crystallises in groups of slender needles, and is 
much more soluble in water than the hydrobromide. On oxidation 
with potassium chlorate and hydrochloric acid, ethylene disulphonio 
acid and carbamide are formed. A. J. G-. 


Molecular Weight of Isoindole. By P. P. Tebadwell and 
Y. Meyee 16, 342—344).—The fact that ketine, CiiH 8 N 2 , is 

produced by the reduction of isonitrosoacetone and not amidoacetone 


or its anhydro-derivative, MeC(^ | , seems to point to the instability 


OH. 




of such bodies, and it led the authors to doubt the correctness of the 


/OHs 

formula PhC^ I 


for isoindole, as produced by the action of ammonia 


on bromacetone. The fact that isoindole is odourless, sparingly 
soluble in the ordinary solvents, and far less volatile than indole, also 
indicates a higher molecular weight for the former compound. 
Y£(.pour-density determinations made in sulphur vapour, the air in the 
apparatus being replaced by nitrogen, are perfectly in accordance 
with this view, and show that isoindole is related rather to the ketines 
than to indole, its formula being Oi 6 HuN 2 * In Stadel’s determinations, 
the air was not replaced by nitrogen, and the partial decomposition 
of the isoindole under these circumstances would account for his 
abnormal results. A.. K. M. 
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a-/5-Hydroxynaplithobenzoic Acid. By H. Walder (Ber., 16, 
299 — 307). —In a previous communication (Ber., 15,2177), the author 
announced the formation of an acid of the formula Ci 8 Hi 204 by the 
action of alkaline permanganate on iS-dinaphthol. The iS-dinaphthol 
is dissolved in dilute soda solution, and the calculated quantity of 
permanganate gradually added, the whole being gently heated on a 
water-bath; the solution is then filtered, hydrochloric acid added, 
and the precipitate collected. It can be purified by means of animal 
charcoal and repeated crystallisation, when it is obtained in prisms 
melting at 256°. It dissolves readily in the alkalis and alkaline 
carbonates, also in alcohol, ether, benzene, acetone, and glacial acetic 
acid, but is almost insoluble in water. With concentrated sulphuric 
acid, it forms a fluorescent solution, from which it is reprecipitated on 
the addition of water. The sodium salt, CisHnOiHa, forms a white 
crystalline powder readily soluble in hot water, the hanum salt, 
(Ci 8 Hii 04 )JBa 4“ 2 H 2 O, a white gelatinous precipitate nearly insoluble 
in water, and the silver salt, CisHn04Ag, an insoluble white gelatinous 
precipitate. The methyl-derivative, CibHii 04 ]VIe, is best obtained by 
boiling the silver salt with methyl iodide, distilling off the excess of 
the latter, and extracting the residue with warm benzene. It crys¬ 
tallises in prisms melting at 199°. The ethyl-derivative, Ci 8 B[u 04 Et, 
forms white silky needles melting at 206°. It dissolves readily in 
hot alcohol and benzene, sparingly in ether and wood-spirit. The 
(icetyl-de^'ivative, O 18 H 11 O 4 S 0 , forms small shining prisms melting at 
170°. When heated with melted potash, the acid, 0 i 8 Hu 04 , splits up 
into phthalic acid and |S-naphthol, showing that it must be a hydroxy- 
naphthobenzoic acid, thus:— 

COOK.C 6 H 4 .CO.O 10 H 6 .OK + KOH =: C6H4(C00K)2 + C 10 H 7 .OK. 

On heating it with red phosphorus and faming hydriodic acid at 
190—200®, hydroxynaphtlioioimc acid, CisHiiOi, is formed, crystallising 
in prisms. It melts at 261°, is almost insoluble in water, sparingly 
soluble in alcohol and in ether, but readily in hot glacial acetic acid. 
Its silver salt, CisHuOaAg, is obtained as a floccnlent precipitate. By 
the action of zinc chloride (4 parts) on fJ-hydroxynaphthobenzoic acid 
(1 part) at 210—230°, a dark red mass is produced, from which a 
crystalline body, 0 (CioH 6 .CO.C 6 H 4 .COOH) 2 , can be obtained, melting 
at 146°. It is readily soluble in boiling alcohol, m chloroform, in tho 
alkalis and alkaline carbonates. When hydroxynaphthobenzoio acid 
is distilled, carbonic oxide is evolved, and a body of the formula 
0 xgHi 2 O (m. p. 108°) is formed, crystallising in yellowish plates which 
are almost insoluble in sodium carbonate, but dissolve readily in 
sodium hydroxide solution. If the heating is effected in sealed tubes 
at 270—300°, a compound is prodnced melting at 114°, and crystal¬ 
lising in plates. Its probable formnla is C 17 H 12 O 2 . From iS-hydroxy- 
naphthobenzoic acid and resorcinol a compound can be formed crys¬ 
tallising in small prisms with metallic lustre. It dissolves in alkalis to 
a splendid cherry-red solution, from which it is reprecipitated by acids. 

A. K. M. 

Action of the Chlorides of Phosphorus on Phenanthra- 
quinone. By B. Lachowicz (Ber., 16, 330—333).— By the action of 
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phosphorus pentachloride on phenanthraqninone at 150°, Schultz 
{Annalen^ 196, 10) obtained a red resinous substance which he was 
unable to crystallise. The author finds that equivalent quantities of 
the above-mentioned substances react violently when warmed on a 
water-bath, or in a few minutes without warming. After the action 
has ceased, the product solidifies to a crystalline mass, which after 
crystallisation from chloroform yields characteristic bright yellow 
rhombic prisms. The constitution of this ^lienanthradiohloruhetone is 
CfiH^.COls 

probably [ [ . If double the quantity of pentachloride is taken, 

0604,00 

the same body is produced, but at the same time a larger quantity of a 
red resinous substance. Phenanthradichloroketone melts at 165°, is 
readily soluble in chloroform and in benzene, less so in ether, and 
sparingly in cold alcohol. Alcoholic potash dissolves it, and on shaking 
the solution in contact with air, a phosphorescent light is emitted, 
dependent on the oxidation of phenanthraqninone to diphenic acid. 

A crystalline body is also obtained by the action of phosphorus tri¬ 
chloride on phenamthraquinone, but its study is incomplete. 

A. K. M. 

Chloronitrocamplior. By P. Oazenettvi rend.^ 96, 589— 

592).—Monochlorocamphor is dissolved in four times its weight of 
fuming nitric acid, heated gently, and the temperature gradually 
z*aised to about 115°. As soon as the weight of the liquid is equal to 
the weight of the ehlorocamphor employed, the heating is stopped, the 
product treated several times with cold water to remove excess of 
nitric acid, and the yellowish pasty precipitate agitated with a 
large excess of concentrated ammonia, which acquires a red colour, 
and leaves chloronitrocamphor in the form of a pulverulent white 
mass. The chloronitrocamphor is then dissolved in boiling alcohol, from 
which it separates in large prismatic needles on cooling. 

Chloronitrocanijphor, G,oHi4Cl(N02)0, is insoluble in water, soluble 
in chloroform, carbon bisulphide, and ether, moderately soluble in 
cold alcohol, very soluble in hot alcohol. It is remarkably white, has 
an odour more feeble than that of ehlorocamphor, and a slightly 
sharp taste. It melts at 95°, and if heated above 1U0° decomposes 
completely, with evolution of acid vapours and formation of carbo¬ 
naceous products. Ohlurouitrocamphoi* has a Isevorotatory power for 
[a]^ = —6*2, whereas monochlorocamphor has a dextrorotatory power 
for [a]; = -f-90. 

This chloronitrocamphor is analogous to the hromonitrocamphor 
obtained by R. Schiff {Ber,, 1880, 1402), and is formed under similar 
conditions. Like the bromo-derivative, it is reduced to nitrocamphor 
by nascent hydrogen, and in all probability the chloro- and bromo- 
derivatives have a strictly analogous constitution. 0. H. B. 

Action of Phthalic Anhydride on Qtdnoline. By M. C. 
Traub (Ber., 16, 297—299).—Bischer (Ber., 9,1753) showed that a 
}>hthalein-derivative could be obtained from phthalic anhydride and 
dimethylaniline. The author has experimented with the pyridine and 
quinoline bases, and finds that on heating phthalic anhydride with 
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quinoline for 3—4 hours at 150®, and then removing the excess of 
base by means of hydrochloric acid, a semi-solid pasty mass is 
formed, which can be purified by crystallisation from glacial acetic 
acid, and finally from benzene. It is, however, not quinoline-phthalein, 
its formula being C^HglTOa (quinophthahne), and the reaction corre¬ 
sponds with that by which anthraquinone is formed. Quinophthalone 
is almost insoluble in water, sparingly soluble in alcohol, ether, chloro¬ 
form, and light petroleum, readily in hot benzene and glacial acetic 
acid. It melts at 235®, and can be sublimed with partial decomposi¬ 
tion. Heated above 250® with potash, quinoline is given off, whilst 
benzoic acid is found in the residue. Fuming sulphuric acid converts 
it into a sulphonic acid. A, K. M. 

PhenolqiiinoUne. By E. Grimaux (Gompf, rend., 96, 584—585). 
—In Skraup’s method of preparing substituted quinolines, the glycerol 
employed is first converted into acraldehyde. It appeared probable, 
therefore, that substituted quinolines would be obtained by replacing 
the glycerol by phenylacraldehyde (einnamaldehyde). 

A mixture of aniline, nitrobenzene, sulphuric acid, and oil of cin¬ 
namon is heated at 170—180°; the black mass thus obtained is 
extracted with water, and the solution filtered. On adding potas^ 
sium hydroxide, the filtrate gives a black resinous precipitate, which 
is partially redissolved by ether. The ethereal solution on evapora¬ 
tion leaves a soft black confusedly crystalline mass, which is distilled 
in a current of air, when a yellow liquid passes over and solidifies to 
a crystalline mass on cooling. This product is purified by washing 
with a very small quantity of ether, and recrystallising twice from 
three or four times its weight of boiling alcohol. The phenolquinolUie, 
CgHePli.IT, thus obtained forms white slender needles, which melt at 
84°. It is very soluble in ether, slightly soluble in cold alcohol, soluble 
in three or four times its weight of boiling alcohol, sHghtly soluble in 
boiling light petroleum. The hydrochloride, sulphate, and platino- 
chloride are crystalline salts; the first two are partially decomposed 
by a large excess of water. 

From its mode of formation, this base is a phenolquinoline contain¬ 
ing the phenyl-group on the pyridic side of the quinoline, and in the 
para-position with respect to the nitrogen. It is isomeric with the 
phenolquinoline obtained by La Coste (Bar., 1882, 55) by the action of 
glycerol and sulphuric acid on paramidodiphenyl. In this compound, 
the phenyl-group is on the benzene side of the quinoline, as shown by 


the follomng formulse:— 


CHCH 

CH CPh 

PhO 0 OH 

1 II 1 

CliY^H 

t ti 1 

1 II 1 

CH C OH 

CH i CH 



OH H 

CH H 

La CoBte’s phenolquinoline. 

Grimaux’s phenolquinoline. 


C. H, B. 
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Orsnptidine. ByA. B. Leeds (Her., 16, 289—290).—When dry 
powdered acralxylidine is carefully distilled, ammonia is evolved, 
and an oil and water pass over, leaving a porous carbonaceous mass 
in the retort. The crude oil has an unpleasant odour and very bitter 
taste. It forms crystalline compounds with sulphuric, hydrochloric, 
and other acids, and is best purified by means of the hydrochloride, 
which can be crystallised trom water, and finally decomposed by 
potash. The purified oil has a reddish colour and a disagreeable 
odour, and boils at 270'’. In composition it corresponds with crypti- 
dine, OuHnN. The hydrochloride forms slender colourless tabular 
crystals, which can be sublimed with partial decomposition. The 
platinocliloiide forms slender yellow crystals, soluble in water and in 
alcohol. A. K. M. 

Creatine-compounds of the Aromatic Group, By P. Gribss 
(Per., 16, 336—339).—A new method for preparing these com¬ 
pounds consists in the action of cyanocarbimidamidobonzoic acid 
on the aromatic amines and d.iamines. Fhenylbeni:oghjcocyamine, 
N"HPh.C(IIH).NII.C 6 H 4 .COOH + H>0, is obtained on adding cyano- 
carbimidamidobenzoic acid to 3—4 parts of boiling aniline, and heat¬ 
ing until hydrocyaniio acid ceases to be evolvetL On mixing the 
product with alcohol, the above compound is precipitated. It is puri¬ 
fied by washing thoroughly with alcohol and crystallisation from 
boiling water, in which it is sparingly soluble. It crystallises in indis¬ 
tinct needles or plates, is almost insoluble in ether, but dissolves 
readily in dilute mineral acids and in potash solution. Its taste is at 
first slightly bitter, then sweet. The hydrochloride, 

GuB.iz^,0>,KCl,R,0, 

is very readily soluble in water, from which it crystallises in nodules. 
The author thinks it possible that Traube’s phenylbonzocreatine (this 
vol., p. 193) is identical with phenylbenzoglycocyamine. ^-Naphthyl- 
h&yizoglycocyamine, OioH7-NHLC(IIH).NJBL06H4.000H, is prepared in 
a manner analogous to the above compound, using a large excess of 
naphthylamine. It forms small white crystalline nodules, very slightly 
soluble in hot water or in alcohol, insoluble in ether and chloroform. 
When dry, it is almost tasteless, whilst its aqueous solution tastes 
slightly bitter at first, then faintly sweet. The kydrochlorkh, 
GibHis^aOi^HCl, is very sparingly soluble in water, from which it 
crystallises in thin six-sided plates. Amidophertylbmzoglyoooyamine, 
Nja,.C 6 H 4 ,NH.C(NH).hriLC«H 4 .COOH, is obtained from cyanocarbi- 
midamidobenzoic acid and paradiamidobenzene. It crystallises in 
small grey-coloured pointed prisms. In solubility it resembles phenyl¬ 
benzoglycocyamine. The hydrochloride, CuHuNjOsjSilOl, forms small 
nodular crystals, readily soluble in cold water. Amidophenylbeuzo- 
glycocyaniiue yields a diazo-compound which combines with amines 
and phenols to form azo-compounds. A. K. M. 

Strychnine Derivatives. By Banriot (Gompt. rend., 96, r>85— 
o87).—Diuitrostrychnine, difiering from that obtained by Claus and 
Glassner (Abstr., 1881, 748), is obtained by dissolving GO grams of 
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strychnine in 300 grams fuming nitric acid, cooled to —10°, and 
pouring the solution into 2 litres of water. The crystals of dinitro* 
strychnine nitrate, which separate out, are drained, redissolved in 
water, and the solution precipitated with ammonia. Binitrostrychnine, 
0321120 ^ 202 ( 1702 ) 2 , crystallises with some difficulty, hut can be obtained 
in long transparent amber-yellow prisms by dissolving it in chloro¬ 
form, adding twice the volume of alcohol, and allowing the liquid to 
evaporate spontaneously. It is soluble in alcohol and in boiling water, 
slightly soluble in cold water, very soluble in chloroform. It does not 
melt, but decomposes at about 202°. It readily undergoes alteration 
under the influence of heat, especially in presence of excess of 
ammonia. 

The salts of dinitrostrychnine are slightly soluble in water, but dis¬ 
solve in strong acids, and are reprecipitated from these solutions on 
adding water, especially if the liquid is agitated. This fact may be 
utilised for the detection of strychnine in presence of colouring 
matters which interfere with the ordinary tests. A drop of fnming 
nitric acid is placed in a watch-glass, mixed with a small quantity of 
the substance to be tested, and, when solution is complete, one or two 
drops of water are added and the liquid agitated, when the cha¬ 
racteristic crystalline precipitate is thrown down. 

Dinitrostrychnine nitrate crystallises in thin plates from its solu¬ 
tion in boiling water. The hydrochloride forms a curdy mass on 
agitating a S'Olution of dinitrostrychnine in boiling water with hydro¬ 
chloric acid. This curdy mass melts at about 40°, and on cooling 
deposits needles of the anhydrous chloride. 

Biamidostryehiine is obtained by dissolving dinitrostrychnine in 
dilute hydrochloric acid, adding a large excess of tin, and heating the 
liquid at 50° for 24 hours, after which time it is filtered, more tin 
added if the reduction is incomplete, and the tin removed from the 
solution by treatment with hydrogen sulphide, the filti*ate boiled, 
precipitated by ammonia, and the precipitate purified by repeated 
crystallisation from cbloroform. By slowly cooling the chloroform 
solution, the diamidostrychnine is obtained in prisms, which become 
opaque "when dried. From aqueous solutions, ammonia throws down 
a very bulky precipitate. Diamidostrychnine is slightly soluble in 
water, soluble in alcohol, and very soluble in chloroform; almost 
insoluble in ether. It does not melt, but begins to decompose at 
about 225°. With a neutral solution of the hydrochloride, sodium 
hypochlorite throws dowm a greenish precipitate, which forms a 
green, then blue, then violet solution, with increasing quantities of 
hydrochloiic acid. Sulphuric acid and potassium dichromate do not 
give the characteristic violet colour given with strychninej but this 
colour is produced on adding a small quantity of water. Ferric chlo¬ 
ride gives a red coloration on boiling. 0. H. B. 

Constitntioii of Atropine. By A. Laoenbtjeg (Annalm, 217, 
74—149).—In this paper, the author has collected together the various 
facts on this subject, mostly already published and abstracted, and 
thus gives an historical sketch of this interesting research. When 
tropine had been recognised as a tertiary base, the author proceeded 
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to syntliesiBe atropine from its products of decomposition, tropine 
and tropic acid, wlucli lie succeeded in doing by the action of dilute 
hydrochloric acid on tropine tropate (Abstr., 1879, 733). This 
being accomplished, he next prepared various other alkaloids, called 
by him tropeines, by a similar method; thus, from tropine man- 
delate he obtained liomatwpm or plieuylghjcolic tropeine (Abstr., 
1880, 410, 715, and 815, and 1881, 420), and measurements of the 
crystals and the following additional observations are now given: the 
hydrochloride crystallises from concentrated neutral solutions after some 
time; it is very soluble in water; the sulphate can be crystallised from 
water, and forms needles with silky lustre; solutions of the hydro¬ 
chloride give a white curdy precipitate with potassium mercuric 
iodide, a white oil with mercuric iodide, and a crystalline platino- 
chloride with platinic chloride. From tropine atiolactate, atrolacfic 
tropeine is obtained (Abstr., 1882, 984). Additional remarks; this 
substance crystallises in needles (m. p. 119—120°), very sparingly 
soluble in cold, but more readily in hot water, and easily in alcohol. 
It is isomeric with atropine, and its mydriatic action is equally re¬ 
markable. The hydrochloride, hydriodide, hydrohromide and sulphate, 
have not been obtained in crystals. The platmoohloride forms reddish- 
yeUow crystals, very soluble in water and alcohol. The aiirocJilo7ide, 
CnH 23 N’ 03 ,AuCl 4 H, crystallises in yeUow needles, which melt under 
water, but when dry, melt at 112—114°, sparingly soluble in cold 
water. Salicylic iropeme^ OisHigHOs, is obtained from tropine salicylate 
(Abstr., 1880, 410 and 714) ; it does not act on the pupils of the eye; 
the platmoohloride has the composition ( 0 i 5 Hi 5 lT 03 ,HCl)^,PtCl 4 > the 
aurochloride, OisHigNOs-HCljAuCls. Eydroxyhenzotropeine (Abstr., 

1880, 714) can be partially distilled without decomposing, whilst the 
remainder is carbonised. It has a slightly alkalme reaction, and is 
soluble both in acids and in soda. It crystallises without water of 
crystallisation. It does not act on tbe eye as energetically as atro¬ 
pine. The nitrate is moderately soluble, and is coloured yellow when 
boiled with excess of nitric acid. Iodine gives rise to a crystalline 
mixture of tri- and pent-iodide. The mercuro- and stanno- chlorides 
have been obtained, the former in colourless leaflets, the latter in tufts 
of white needles. Other precipitates are formed with tannic acid, 
potassium mercuric iodide, potassium ferri- and ferro-cyanide, and 
phosphomolybdic acid. The simple salts of parahydroxyhenzotrop^ne^ 
CisHigNOs (iUd,),Bxe mostly soluble, the crystallising in prisms 

only sparingly soluble; this salt is turned yellow by boiling with 
nitric acid. It gives precipitates with ah the various reagents men¬ 
tioned above ; the mercurochloride, HgOlgjOisHigl^OajHCljHjO, crystal¬ 
lises in needles. 

Benzotropeine, C 16 H 19 NO 2 (Abstr ,1880, 714). Additional remarks ; 
it distils withont leaving a residue. The nitrate is sparingly soluble, 
and is turned yellow by boiling with nitric acid. The aurochloride 
forms microscopic needles, slightly soluble in water, easily in alcohol. 
It gives precipitate with the usual reagents. Phenylacetotiopeine, 
Ci 6 H 2 il! 5'02 (Abstr., 1882, 784), sulphate forms colourless needles. 
Gimiamyl tropeine^ Oi 7 H 2 i ^?‘03 (Abstr., 3880, 714), can he prepared 
either from cinnamic acid, tropine, and hydrochloric acid, or Idj treat- 
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in^ pLenylacetic acid in a similar manner. It has scarcely any my¬ 
driatic action, but is a powerful poison. Atropyltro^peine and phthalyU 
tropeine are the last of the series of the compounds described in 

this paper. The author then passes on to his work on the constitution 
and synthesis of tropic acid (Abstr., 1830, 472; 1881,171), from the 
results of which he arrives at the constitution CH 2 (OH),CHPh.GOOH 
for that acid. With regard to the constitution of troplne, the author finds 
that when it is heated with soda-lime, metliylmime and a hydrocarbon 
like tropilidene, C^Hs, stand prominent amongst the products, so 
that the principal reaction may be represented by the equation 
CgHishTO == IIH 2 .CH 3 + CtHs + H 2 O. When tropine is decomposed 
with acids, it, gives rise to tropidine (Abstr., 1879, 733; 1880, 675) ; 
the best method for the preparation of this base is to heat a mixture 
of tropine (2 parts), glacial acetic (12 parts), and concentrated sulphuric 
acid (46 parts). In addition to the properties, &c., already given (Zoc. 
cit.)^ the vapour-density has been determined, and found to be 118. 
Tropidine is soluble in acids, in ether, and alcohol, scarcely soluble in 
soda; its aqueous solution has a strongly alkaline reaction. Tropidine 
hydrochloride forms hygroscopic crystals, soluble in water. The liydro- 
hrmnide is similar, but not quite so hygroscopic. The picrate crystal¬ 
lises in yellow needles, very sparingly soluble in cold, somewhat more 
so in hot water. The periodide forms brown prisms (m. p. 92—93°), 
soluble in alcohol. With methyl or ethyl iodide, tropidine yields a 
mono-methyl or ethyl-derivative, which is crystalline and forms well- 
defined crystalline platino- and auro-chlorides. The action of hydriodic 
acid and phosphorus on tropine results in the formation of hydro- 
tropine iodide (m. p. 115°) (Abstr., 1881, 263); if, however, during 
the reaction, the tube be heated to 150° or above, tropidine and its 
periodide are the products, owing to a secondary dehydrating reaction 
resulting in the conversion of tropine into tropidine. The formation 
of met atropine from hydro tropine iodide is then discussed (Abstr., 
3 881, 263 ; 1882, 984), and the conclusion arrived at is that tropine 
is a nitrogenous alcohol of which the tropeines are the ethereal deriva¬ 
tives. This view is supported by the author’s work on alkines 
(Abstr., 1882, 165 and 1193), which are a class of bodies quite 
analogous to the tropeines. Then follow detailed accounts of the 
following experiments;—Decomposition of dimethyltropine by heat 
(Abstr., 1882, 216) ; the production of tropilene from methyltropidine 
iodide and tropiledene from dimethyltropine iodide {ibid.) ; the de¬ 
composition of methyltropine, methyltropine chloride and iodide by 
potash, the principal products being large quantities of dU and small of 
fri-methylamine; the oxidation of tropilene into adipic acid (Abstr., 
1882, 983), and finally the decomposition of tropidine by bromine 
(Abstr., 1882, 984 and 1206), by which ethylene dibromide and dibromo- 
methylpyridme are obtained. The inferences there deduced (ibid,) are 
enlarged upon, and the formula C 5 H 7 (C 2 H 40 .C 0 .CHPh.CH 2 . 0 Il)NMe, 
proposed for atropine. D. A. L. 

ColcMciue and Oolcliiceiiie. By S. Zeisel Ohem,,^^ 

—^164).—^By the action of hydrochloric or sulphuric acid on a 
very dilute solution of colchicine, it is known that in addition to 
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colchice’ine, another base is formed in small quantitj. By heating 
colchiceine with strong hydrochloric acid at 110—120®, it is com¬ 
pletely converted into the new base (termed ajpocolchicevie by the 
author) and methyl chloride. Apocolchiceine is obtained as an 
amorphous fiocculent yellow precipitate on adding sodium carbonate 
to its solution in acids; it is sparingly soluble in cold, more readily in 
hot water; the hot aqueous or dilute alcoholic solutions solidify on 
cooling to a gelatinous mass. It is readily soluble in caustic alkalis 
or acids, the solutions in the latter being of an intense yellow colour, 
and leaving yellow varnishes on evapomtion; contrary to the state¬ 
ment of Hertel, the hydrochloride does not lose hydrochloric acid by 
repeated evaporation to dryness- On addition of powdered potassium 
nitrate to a solution of apocolchiceine in concentrated sulphuric acid, 
the yellow colour changes to indigo, then to violet, finally to reddish- 
yellow, addition of alkali causing a fine red coloration. Apocolchi¬ 
ceine hydrochloride gives amorphous precipitates with picric acid, 
potassium iodide, bromine-water, potassium bismuth iodide, phospho- 
tungstic acid, and phosphomolybdic acid; with ferric chloride, it gives 
a brownish-green precipitate dissolving in hydrochloric acid to a 
green solution. A. J. Gr. 

Behaviour of the Bile Aeids with Albumin and Peptones, 
Antiseptic Action of the Bile Acids. By R. Maly and F. Emich 
(Monatsh, GJiem,, 4, 89—120).—On mixing solutions of peptone, or 
of propeptone and taurocholic acid, a white milk-like precipitate is 
obtained in such a fine state of division as to readily pass through 
filter-paper and to require some days to settle to the bottom of the 
precipitating vessel, where it then forms a resin-like layer. It H 
readily soluble in alkaline liquids, even in sodium hydrogen bicar¬ 
bonate solution saturated with carbonic anhydride, or in blood serum; 
addition of hydrochloric or acetic acid to these solutions reprecipi¬ 
tates it. It is insoluble in common salt solution. It dissolves in 
alcohol, and the solution gives merely a faint red coloration with 
potash and copper sulphate, showing that the precipitate can contain 
but little peptone; tho precipitate appears to consist essentially of tauro¬ 
cholic acid which is precipitated by the peptones in a manner similar 
to its precipitation by sodium chloride. Grlycocholic acid is not pre¬ 
cipitated by the peptones. 

On mixing solutions of albumin and taui’ocholic acid^ a white 
fiocculent precipitate is obtained consisting of albumin and a small 
quantity of taurocholic acid, the latter being in all probability 
merely held mechanically by the albumin; the precipitation of the 
albumin is so complete that no reaction is given in the filtrate with 
tannic acid or phosphotungstic acid, although the latter reagent, 
according to Hoftneister, can detect 1 part of albumin in 100,000 parts 
of water. From these results taurocholic acid is regarded by the 
author as a reagent of great importance, precipitating albumin and 
syntonin, but not peptone and propeptone, whilst all the other deli¬ 
cate reagents for albumin also precipitate the peptones. Grlycocholic 
acid precipitates albumin but very partially. 

The antiseptic properties of bile have been long knovm, although 
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no researclieg have been made as to which constituent the antiseptic 
action was due; the authors show that taurocholic and glycocholie 
adds, and especially the former, are powerful antiseptics, that the 
addition of 0*2 per cent, solution of either acid will prevent the putre¬ 
faction of flesh (with pancreas a 0*6 per cent, solution of taurocholic 
acid or a 1 per cent, solution [suspension] of glycocholie acid was 
required to prevent putrefaction). The fermentation of sugar by 
yeast was prevented by the addition of 0*6 per cent, of taurocholic 
acid, but the addition of glycocholie acid, on the contrary, appears 
to accelerate the fermentation. The lactic fermentation is prevented 
by addition of 0*25 per cent, of taurocholic acid; glycocholie acid 
although not stopping the fermentation makes it proceed very slowly. 
The digestive action of pepsine is prevented by 0 2 per cent, of tauro- 
cholio acid, 1 per cent, of glycocholie acid has, on the contrary, no 
action. The conversion of starch into sugar by trypsin is prevented by 
the addition of 0*1 per cent, of either acid, by ptyalin by the presence 
of 0*2 per cent, of taurocholic acid or of 1 per cent, of glycocholie 
acid. The decomposition of amygdalin by emulsion is prevented by 
0*5 per cent, of taurocholic acid; 1 per cent, of glycocholie acid is 
without influence on the reaction. A. J. G. 

Oxidation of Kynurine and Kynurenic Acid. By M. 
Kretsohy (Monatsh, Ghem.^ 4, 166—161).—Borh kynurine and 
kynurenic acid when oxidised mth an alkaline solution of potassium 
permanganate yield kynuric acid; the yield being 95 per cent, from 
the former and 65 per cent, from the latter substance. 

Kynuric acid, OgHTNOgjHsO, isomeric with carbostyrilic acid, crys¬ 
tallises in very brilliant slender needles; it loses its water of crystal¬ 
lisation at 100'^, and, on further heating in an open capillary tube, it 
gives a white sublimate at 183—185^; at 188—189° it intumesces 
without being in clear fusion, and, after the intumescence ceases, the 
walls of the tube are covered with a microcrystalline deposit which 
does not again fuse on heating up to 250°. The acid has a strongly 
acid reaction and a faintly bitter taste. It is sparingly soluble in 
cold water, moderately soluble in hot water, soluble in alcohol and 
ether. A dilute solution gives a pale crimson coloration with ferric 
chloride; in concentmted solution, it is precipitated. Its compounds 
with the heavy metals are almost insoluble iu water. The silver salt, 
CgHsNOoAgi, is obtained as a gelatinous precipitate on adding silver 
nitrate to the ammonium salt; when dry, it forms microscopic pris¬ 
matic crystals. The acid is readily precipitated by addition of 
mineral acids to its soluble salts, more slowly by acetic acid. It does 
not give any odour of pyridine when heated with excess of lime. 

A. J. G. 

Action of Potash on Albumin. By G. S. (Ghem. New$, 

47, 87).—The author is of opinion that potassium tetrathionate, and 
not sulphide, is formed when albumin is boiled with potash. He has 
observed that lead sulphide is always formed when white of egg, 
filtered or otherwise, or pure albumin is boiled with lead hydrate dis¬ 
solved in dilute potash; also when fresh white of egg is boiled for a 
short time, cooled, and tested with lead acetate, a red colour is pro- 
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duced whicli might be mistaken for sulphide. When, however, white 
of egg filtered through charcoal, or pure albumin, is boiled with 
potash solution (sp. gr. 1*08) alone, no indication of sulphide is ob¬ 
tained with lead acetate^ and, if the boiling has been prolonged, no 
sulphide is formed, even on boiling in the presence of lead. The 
author objects to this result being attributed to the oxidation of sul¬ 
phide formed in the first instance; firstly, because the same result 
(the non-appearance of sulphide after prolonged boiling of albumin 
•svith dilute potash) was obtained in an experiment conducted in an 
atmosphere of pure hydrogen; secondly, because a solution of albumin 
after being boiled with potash until it gave no indication of sulphide, 
and then mixed with concentrated potash (sp. gr. 1*3) and again 
boiled, yielded an abundance of sulphide. These phenomena ai*e 
accounted for by the author’s hypothesis of the formation of tetrathio- 
nate. This salt yields no sulphide when boiled with dilute potash, 
but yields large quantities with concentrated potash. D. A. L. 

Legmnln. By H. BirTHAUSEN (.hpr. Ghem. [2], 26,504—512).— 
By treating legumin prepared from peas, vetches, broad beans, and 
other leguminous seeds with solution of chloride of sodium, a con¬ 
siderable fraction passes into solution. This portion has essentially 
the same composition as that dissolved by very dilute alkali. 

O. H. 
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Exhalation of Nitrogen-gas during the Respiration of 
Animals. By J. Reiset (Gomjjt rend,^ 96, 549—553).—A historical 
and critical snmmary. C. BL B. 

Feeding Calves with Skim-milk. By Gr, A. Paul (Bied, Gentr,,, 
1883, 108).—^A statement of the loss and gain experienced by feeding 
three calves with skim-milk, to which was added malt-comhs and 
earth-nut cake. In the case of the first calf, 80 kilos, live weight 
were produced at the cost of 63 marks, whilst the milk produced by 
the cow was 187 marks, of which the calf only received 56 marks’ 
worth; 42*5 kilos, live weight of second calf cost 38 marks, the cow’s 
milk, was valued at 79 marks, of which the calf received 36 marks’ 
worths to obtain 34*5 kilos, increase in live weight in the second calf, 
52 marks were spent, cow’s milk valued at 119 marks, of which the 
calf received 47 marks’ worth, so that there was a saving of about 
67 maa^ks.^ E. W. P. 

Distribution of Peptone in the Animal Body. By P. Hof- 
HBISTEB (Zeitschr. Pliysiol, Ghem., 6, 51—68).—^Nothing has as yet 
been accurately determined in regard to the way in which nitro- 

2 z 2 
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genons nutritive principles absorbed from the alimentary tract are 
disposed of in tbe system. 

Peptone bas always been looked upon witb special interest amongst 
tbe products of tbe digestion of albumin, and Scbmidt and Mulheim 
{Bu JBois Beymond^s Arcldv, fur Physiol., 1879, 39) bave established by 
tbeir observations tbe fact of tbe transformation in chief part of 
albumin into this body. It bas generally been believed that peptone, 
being relatively of easy diffusibiHty, passes through tbe alimentary 
mucous membrane into tbe blood-vessels, and is then carried to tbo 
place of its assimilation. Support to this view was given by tbe ob¬ 
servations of Drosdoff and Plosz and Gyergyai, who found peptone in 
tbe blood of tbe portal vein. Tbe quantity was, however, very small. 
Two different modes of explanation of these facts present themselves : 
either very little unchanged peptone reaches tbe blood through the 
intestinal mucous layer, or the peptone undergoes transformation 
immediately after its passage, losing its own characteristic properties, 
and so ceasing to be recognisable. This latter view bas, hitherto, 
been chiefly adopted, some observers ascribing tbe place of change to 
the muscular tissue, and especially to the liver and other cellular 
organs, while others have deemed it to occur in the blood itself. 

The author does not agree with either of these views, owing to the 
circumstances that when peptone is introduced into the circulation in 
some other way than by absorption from the intestine, by direct injec¬ 
tion for instance, the greatest part ev'^capes unchanged in the urine. 
This would point to the‘intestinal mucous membrane itself as tho 
place of actual transformation. 

In the first place, it was necessary to ascertain the normal distribu¬ 
tion of peptone in the body at successive stages of the process of 
digestion, so as to exclude the possible influence of other organs 
besides the intestine and the blood, on the destiny of peptone. 

The experiments were made upon dogs fed upon flesh, which was 
killed at different periods of the digestive process by means of blood 
letting. The amount of peptone was then determined in the various 
organs. The blood, heart, lungs, stomach, large and small intestines, 
liver, pancreas, spleen, mesenteric glands, mesentery, kidneys, and brain 
were severally examined. The method followed by the author is 
given in the present and also in a previous memoir (4, 2G4), to which 
the reader is referred for details. 

The results of these experimental observations showed that only in 
one locality was peptone to be constantly found, in the intestinal 
mncous membrane. The proportions varied in different parts of the 
alimentary tract. 

In the stomach the amount of peptone did not appear to have any 
ratio to the progress of digestion, save that in the case of long depriva¬ 
tion of food it sank to the limits of recognition. In the sniall intes¬ 
tines, on the contrary, a regular increase in the amount of peptone up 
to the eleventh hour after food -was given was observed, followed by a 
diminution; the formation of peptone in the small intestine was 
pari poem with its absorption by the mucous layer. These observa¬ 
tions agree with those of Schmidt-Mulheim, and likewise with those 
of Panum and Palck, in which the excretion of urea in flesh-fed dogs- 
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attained its maximnin at the same period. This analogy between the 
formation of peptone and excretion of nrea wonld favour the accept¬ 
ance of the view that much of the absorbed peptone is at once broken 
up into its final products. 

The total amount of peptone in the alimentary walls, including 
•stomach and intestines, is more than double that present in the blood 
as a whole. The proportion of peptone found in the walls of the 
small intestine was li times greater than that in the walls of the 
stomach. On the other hand, the proportion of peptone in the gastric 
cavity was 15 times that present in the gastric mucous membrane- 
Either the stomach plays a much less part in the absorption of 
peptone than the intestine, or the absorbed peptone disappears more 
quickly from its mucous membrane. 

IN'ext to the intestinal tract, the blood exhibits a pretty regular 
proportion. Schmidt-Muiheim had already shown that in the case of 
dogs 24 hours after being fed, the blood contains no peptone. 

Although in the majority of cases the blood is found containing 
peptone, yet on three occasions ont of eleven, negative results were 
yielded from four to six hours after food. It would appear that the 
circulation of unchanged Ipeptone is not indispensably necessary to 
nutrition. The peptone present in the blood is never of significant 
amount, ranging from 0*029 to 0*055 per cent, with a well marked 
maximum seven hours after food. Experiments tend to establish the 
fact that the peptone in the blood is not dissolved in the serum, but 
is associated with the red corpuscles. 

When peptone was absent from the blood it was never present in 
the spleen. Contrary to the results of Piz6s and Gyergyai, peptone 
could not be detected in tbe liver or mesenteric glands. 

From the above observations it is inferred that the transformation 
of peptone takes place either in tbe mucous membrane itself or imme¬ 
diately after reception by the blood. E. P- 

The Proportion of Peptone in the Gastric Mucous Mem- 
hvane. By P. Hofheister (Zeitsehr. Fhtjswl. Chem., 69—7S).— 
During the act of digestion, the stomach of the dog is opened along 
the smaller curvature, spread out and then divided by a suture carried 
from the pylorus to the cardiac end into two halves as nearly as 
possible vsymmetrical. It might be anticipated that when the viscus 
was carefully freed from adhering contents, both portions would 
yield equal proportions of peptone. This however, is true only 
when both are simultaneously immersed in boiling water. Should 
one be left undisturbed for a time, its peptone will be found to 
diminish in a remarkable manner, and even wholly disappear. 

This disappearance of peptone is a vital act, taking place according 
to the stage of digestion with unequal rapidiiy, and arrested by heat¬ 
ing for a few minutes to 60® 0. If the stomach, previously extracted 
and wiped dry, be placed in the moist chamber for one or two hours 
.at 40", the mucous membrane is further observed to secrete a fresh 
layer of mucus, and the muscular contraction to restore the stomach 
(to its original condition. 
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Since tlie transformation of peptone also takes place in the stomach 
of bled animals, it follows that the blood has no share in the result. 
The cause is to be sought for in chemical changes which have their 
seat in the gastric mucous membrane. An explanation is thus a&rded 
of Salvioli’s experiments {Archiv. /. Physiol.^ von Du Bois Eey^noud^ 
1880, Supplement Band 112), in which it was observed that peptone 
introduced into the intestine disappeared in a few hours without being 
detected in the efferent venous blood, whilst no such disappearance 
took place when blood injected with peptone circulated through the 
intestinal vessels. It also proves that the property of assimilating 
peptone belongs not merely to the stomach, but is a common charac¬ 
teristic of the intestinal mucous membrane. 

Whether this assimilation is accompanied by a re-formation of albu¬ 
min or by a complete disintegration, or in what part of the mucous 
layer it takes place, whether in the epithelial cells of the glandular 
portion, or the lymph cells of the adenoid tissue, has not yet been 
determined. But to this the author hopes shortly to proceed. 

D. P. 

On the Oxygen Pressure under which at a Temperature of 
35® the Oxyhsemoglobin of the Dog begins to give up its 
Oxygen. By G. Hufneb (Zeitsclir, Physiol. Chem., 6, 94—111).— 
Prom the experiments of J. Worm Muller, it appeared probable that 
the highest limit of oxygen pressure at w^hich a solution of oxyhsemo- 
globin yields its loosely combined oxygen did not exceed much more 
than 20 mm, of mercurial pressure. 

To decide this question, further experiments were undertaken in 
which the method adopted differed from that of Worm Miiller so far 
that equal quantities of freshly pi*epared, and as nearly as possible 
equally concentrated, solutions of haemoglobin were employed. These 
•were thoroughly saturated with oxygen, and then under similar con¬ 
ditions of time and temperature shaken with double the volume of a 
mixture of nitrogen and oxygen, in which the propoi'tions of the 
latter gas ranged systematically from 0*0 per cent, to 4 per cent. 

It was to be expected that the amount of oxygen given off during 
agitation under otherwise equal conditions, would decrease in propor¬ 
tion to the amount of oxygen present in the mixtnre of gases, so that 
it appeared possible by varying this latter amonnt to find the value of 
the pressure beyond which a solution of oxyhsemoglobin of certain 
concentration ceases to yield its oxygen. 

For a figure and description of the apparatus used, as also of the 
process, the reader is referred to the paper itself. It is highly pro¬ 
bable that when oxyhsemoglobin and free absorbed oxygen are simul¬ 
taneously present in a solution, it is only the latter which is used 
up in oxidation, and not directly the molecule combined with the 
hsemoglobin. Hence, in a concentrated solntion of oxyhsemoglobin, 
the hsemoglobin may be in combination with oxygen, while the 
aqueous medium itself is no longer saturated with the latter. When 
such a solution is shaken with a mixture of gases, the oxygen pressure 
of which exceeds a certain limit, a diminution of this pressure takes* 
place. 
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The substances which may consume the absorbed oxygen in such a 
solution of oxyhsemoglobin are not far to seek. Well purified colour¬ 
ing matter of blood may contain nevertheless traces of fat or lecithin, 
even particles of albumin, and it is possible that ultimately the oxy- 
haemoglobin may as an albuminate itself, be seized upon by the free 
oxygen. In the author’s experiments such oxidation actually did take 
place, as the production of small quantities of carbonic anhydride 
(0*2 to 0*4 per cent.) showed. 

The results proved that at a definite temperature of say 35®, only a 
small fraction of the amount of oxyhemoglobin mixture present under¬ 
goes dissociation. 

According to the theory of probabilities, assuming that other con- 
ditions remain unchanged, this fraction should be always the same, 
however the total amount of colouring matter present might change. 
Consequently the amount of oxygen yielded should increase with in¬ 
creasing concentration of the solution, and therefore likewise the 
limit of pressure at which dissociation ceases. Why does the latter 
not exceed a maximum ? In the author’s experiments the limit of 
pressure was as high and even higher in the case of a b per cent, solu¬ 
tion as in one of 10 per cent. Solutions of greater concentration 
cannot be prepared on account of the slight solubility of the colouring 
matter and its instability in concentrated solution. 

A diagram is given, in conclusion, showing the several proportions 
of oxygen which are retained at 35° by 100 cm. of the blood of the 
dog under difierent increments of pressure of the absorption of 
oxygen employed. It illustiutes at a glance the vanishing proportion 
which the simply absorbed oxygen bears to the loosely chemically 
united oxygen of the blood. B. P. 
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A Denitrifying Ferment in Soils. By Gaton and others (Bled. 
Gentr., 1883, 82—84).—A ferment exists in the soil which deoxidises all 
nitrates in the presence of organic matter: at a temperature of 35— 
40®, this action being most energetic; it differs from the nitrifying 
ferment in that it onfy acts when air is absent. Prom sewage-water, 
nitrogen, ammonia, amido-componnds, and from soils, nitrous and 
nitric oxides and nitrates were produced. Schlosing and Muntz find 
that the reducing action ceases at 100® and under the infiuence of 
chloroform vaponr, and that sterilised soil recovers its power on the 
addition to it of fresh soil. According to Eodionoff ** blooming ” of 
black Enssian earth is due to an organism which forms fine threads, 
in the soil; in such a condition, the soil is light, fei'tile, and retains, 
moisture well. E. W, P, 
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Reduction, of Sulphates by Algae. By A. ^taed and others 

(Bled, Gentr., 1883, 84—86).—Tlie reduction of sulphates by the cells 
of heygiatoa has already been noticed. The same observations have 
been made with Osdlleria and Ulothrix, and there is little doubt but 
that these three algae possess the power of reducing sulphates and 
forming free sulphur and sulphuretted hydrogen. This will account 
for the formation of sulphur waters by another theory than that 
formerly held to be the true one, viz., the reduction of sulphates by 
dead organic matter. Plauchud states that this property of reduc¬ 
tion is hindered by chloroform, and destroyed by phenol; he also 
accounts for the presence of sulphur in soils (the subsoil of Paris) by 
this theory. E. W. P. 

CristaUine or Glaciale (“ Mesembriantliemum cristalli- 
mum.” By E. Heckel (Compt rend., 96, 592—694).—The annual 
variety of Oristalliuum growing in Provence has the composition: 
sodium chloride 7, organic salt of potassium 9, organic matter 5, water 
80 = 100. According to Mangon (Comjpt. rend.^ 96), plants of the 
same species growing in Normandy contain water 96'8, salts 1*39, 
organic matter 2*0 = 100. The differences in composition are ex¬ 
plained by the fact that the climate of Provence is very dry, whilst 
that of Normandy is very humid. The author finds that the calyx, 
corolla, and ovary of Cnstallinmi contain a somewhat large proportion 
of sodium. This plant therefore forms an exception to Contejean’s 
statement that sodium is never found in the flowers or fruits of 
maidne plants. 0. H. B. 

Phylloxera and Means for its Destruction. By E. A. 
Oarr]±ees and others (Bied. Cenir., 1883, 116—117).—Oarrieres 
refers to a method proposed by Mandon for the destruction of phyl¬ 
loxera, by introducing a 1 per cent, solution of phenol between the 
bark and wood of the vine whereby the insect is killed, whilst the 
grape is in no way harmed. Balbiani recommends for the destruction 
of the egg, a mixture of 9 parts coal-tar with 1 part heavy coal-tar oil. 

E. W. P. 

Cultivation of Potatoes. By P. Schulze and others (Bied. 
Centr., 1883, 111—115).—Schulze finds of the early potatoes that 
Cattel’s Advancer is the highest in starch, but Botterdamer Dxinen 
gives the highest yield; of medium potatoes, Aurora is highest in 
starch, Bichter’s Schnee Rose the lai*gest cropper ; whilst of late 
potatoes, Richter^s Imperator is best as regards starch and yield. 
Tobisch finds Imperator produces the largest amount of dry matter, 
but is most disposed to disease. Several other authors report on the 
cropping quality of many varieties. E. W. P. 

Feeding Value of Fresh and Dried Diffusion Residue. By 
A. Mobgek {Bied. Oentr., 1883, 105—107).—By experiment it is 
shown that the residue suffers no harm by being dried according to 
Blossfield’s method. E. W. P. 
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Influence of the Percentage of Moisture in Peaty Soils on 
Vegetation. Bj R. Heinrich {Bied. Gentr.y 1883,109).—Peaty soils 
vrere employed, and the moisture present varied from 10—100 per 
cent, of the total amount which could be absorbed; it was found that 
when grass seeds were sown, the largest number germinated in 
those soils in which 60 per cent, of the total water was present, 
whilst with only 10 per cent, none germinated. These results coin¬ 
cide with those obtained by Heilriegel on barley, when the maximum 
yield was obtained -^vith 40—60 per cent, of water. E. W. P. 

Retentive Capacity for Plant Pood Possessed by Soils. By 
L. Dumas {Bied. Geyitr.^ 1883, 136).—A certain quantity of nutritive 
material is retained, which cannot be removed by plants. Well 
cultivated soils retain more manured matters than those which are 
badly cultivated. There is a limit to the retentive capacity. It is 
unnecessary to add more manure than is requisite to replace the 
material removed. E. W. P. 

Manuring with Sulphuric Acid. By I^Iarcker {Bied, Centr., 
1883, 137).—Marcher points out the danger of manuring with sul¬ 
phuric acid, as has been recommended by Zeroch. The object of 
such manuring was to render phosphates soluble, but in soils poor in 
phosphates, carbonates, zeolites, and hnmates are attacked. 

E. W. P. 

Action of Manures on the Quantity and Quality of a Wheat 
Crop. By W. H. Jordan {Bled, Centr., 1883, 96—99).—^The experi¬ 
ments were made in Pennsylvania on one-eighth acre plots which had 
been cropped with potatoes in the preceding season; the manures 
were farmyard manure and artificials, so arranged as to present one 
or more constituent to the plant. It was found that fine charcoal 
superphosphate increased the yield the most; addition of potash, or 
potash and nitrogen to superphosphate, raised the yield of grain and 
also of straw. Heavy manuring with nitrogen, in conjunction with 
phosphoric acid and potash, produced no better effects than when 
nitrogen was absent; a full supply of artificials was better than farm¬ 
yard manure; lime and gypsum were of no value. The weight per 
hectolitre of grain was highest in those plots manured with phosphates. 
Nitrogen in the mannie did not increase that in the grain. 

E. W. P. 

Researches as to the Behaviour of Insoluble Phosphates in 
Peaty Soils and in Dilute Solvents. By A. Konig, R. Kissltng, 
and M. Fleischer {Bied, Gentr,, 1883, 87—96),—A short account of 
these experiments has already been published {ibid,, 1882, 422), and 
in this communication we find more exact details of the work done, 
as well as analysis of the various moorland soils employed. The 
general outcome of the experiment is that it is more advantageous to 
apply insoluble phosphates rather than superphosphate on humous 
soils, as they are capable of bringinginsoluble into a soluble condition; 
this applies, however, only to peaty soils, as the presence of lime 
hinders this action. E. W. P. 
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Glycerylphosphoric Acid. By H. Fleming {Bingl. polyt 
247, 95).—By dissolving vitreous phosphoric acid in anhydrous 
glycerol, a strongly hygroscopic, syrupy substance is obtained, which 
absorbs a larger amount of water in a definite time than sulphuric 
acid. (4*4 per cent, against 3*7 per cent.) It is thought that this 
solution may be of some use for analytical or other purposes. 

D. B. 

Litmus, Methyl.orange, Phenacetolin, and Phenol-phthalein, 
as Indicators. By B. T. Thomson (Chem. News, 47, 123—127).— 
In this paper, the results of experiments are described, which have 
been carried out with a view to testing the eflBciency of these various 
indicators, nsed in the estimation of alkalis, &c., in the presence of 
various impurities. The tests were made in such a way that the 
solution measured about 100 c.c. at the termination of the reaction. 
The strength of the indicator solutions (0*5 c.c. was used for every 
experiment) was so arranged that the intensity of the colour was 
about the same in each case at the completion of the experiment. 

L The delicacy of indicator's in absentee of interfering agents is tested 
by adding 0*6 c.c. of the indicator solution to 100 c.c. of distilled 
water, and trying how mnch decinormal acid or alkali is required to 
change the colour. In the following table the results of the experi¬ 
ments are summarised:— 


Grams of solid Amount of decinormal acid 
matter per litre of or alkali required to 


IName of indicator. indicator solution, change colour of indicator. 

Litmus. 20*0 0*5 c.c. sulphuric acid. 

Methyl-orange . 0*15 0*5 „ „ 

Phenacetolin. 2*0 0*1 „ sodium carbonate. 

Phenol-phthalein ...... O’o 0*1 „ sodium hydroxide. 


II. Application of the Indicators to the Beterminatiori of Soda existing 
as Hydrate in the presence of a small proportion of Carbonate. —For 
this purpose 50 c.c. of a normal solution of caustic soda was employed 
for each experiment containing 1*55 gmm of available soda, of which 
0*024 gram was as carbonate estimated by precipitation with barium 
chloride. The experiment with litmus was conducted as usual; when 
almost finished a single drop only was required to effect the end 
reactiou. With onethyUorange the end reaction is not very certain, for it 
requires from 0*15 c.c. to 0*25 c.c. of normal acid, according to strength 
of soda and methyl-orange solutions, to fully develop the changed 
colour. The author shows subsequently that this uncertainty is due 
to the salts foiuned; the point he adopts for the end reaction is that 
at which the first decided change in colour is apparent. The amount 
of indicator solution nsed must vary according to the volume and 
colour (if any) of the solution under examination. Thenacetolin is 
nsed for the determination of both sodium as hydroxide and as eai*- 
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'bonate in the same solution. For tlie hydroxide, acid is added until a 
permanent rose colour is produced; for the determination of carbonate 
the addition of acid is continued until the rose colour, which at first 
becomes more intense, turns to golden-yellow; the end reaction is 
rendered sharper by boiling off the carbonic anhydride when estimating 
the carbonate. Phenacetolin does not answer when there are small 
quantities of hydroxide in the presence of large quantities of car¬ 
bonate. Fh&tiol-;pMhalein is also used for determining both hydroxide 
and carbonate. In using this indicator, care must be taken not to 
allow carbonic anhydride to escape before the colour is discharged, 
w'hich happens when the hydrate is neutralised, and when the car¬ 
bonate has been converted into the hydrogen carbonate,then the number 
noted at this point shows all the sodium as hydroxide, and half that 
as carbonate. The titration is continued, boiling thoroughly after 
each addition of acid to decompose the sodium hydrogen carbonate, 
and thus bring back the red colour. It is best to add excess of normal 
acid, and to titi*ate hack with normal caustic soda. The more car¬ 
bonate there is present the less delicate is the end reaction. This 
method is not trustworthy for the determination of small quantities of 
sodium hydroxide in presence of large quantities of carbonate. The 
results of this series of tests are as follows:— 

Soda employed = 1*55 grams, consisting of 1*526 grams as hydrate* 
-f 0*024 as carbonate. 


Cf^rams of total Gurams of soda as 


Indicator. soda found, hydrate found. 

Litmus. 1*55—1*55 — 


Methyl-orange .. 1*55—1*55 — 

Phenacetolin .... 1*55—1*55 1*523—1*526 

Phenol-phthalem. 1*55—1*55 1*526—1*526 


Gf-rams of soda as 
carbonates found. 


0*027—0*024 

0*024—0024 


III. The estimation of ])otaslt in caustic ^otohh can be conducted in 
the same way and with as great accuracy as in the case of soda. 

lY. For the estimation of ammonia^ 50 c.c. of a solution containing 
0*547 gram of ammonia was employed for each experiment. When 
litmus, meiJiyl^orange, ox phenacetolin were used, 0*55 c.c. of ammonia 
was found; the end reaction being in aU these cases as delicate as 
with caustic soda. Phenacetolin produces the dark pink colour cha¬ 
racteristic of its reaction with sodium or potassium carbonate, and not 
the yellow, as with the hydroxide of those metals, it therefore cannot 
he used as indicator for the determination of the proportions o£ 
ammonia free and as carbonate. Fk&nol-phtJialdii gives results much 
too low, on account of the colour being affected by the ammonium 
salts produced in the reaction. The results are tabulated below:— 
Ammonia, employed for each test, 0*547 gram. 

c.c. of normal acid Gram of 


Indicator. consumed. obtained. 

Litmus. 32*4 0*550 

Methyl-orange.... 32*4 0*550 

PhenacetoHu. 32*4 0*550 

Phenol-phthalein .. 31*5—31*4 0*535—0*533 
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Ricliter’s process for tlie estimation of alkalis by dichromate 
{Cliem. Xews^ 47, 19) is fully described. The author obtained good 
i-esalts for soda and potash, with ammonia, however, the results were 
much below the truth. In the appended table, results by Richter’s 
dichromate and the ordinary acid methods are compared, phenol- 
phthalein being the indicator. 

0T550 gram soda, 0*2355 gram potash, and 0*0850 gram ammonia, 


^ere lespectively used for each test:— 

X 

e.e. 

dicliromate Grram alkali 
Alkali, consumed. obtained. 

N 

C.C. 

acid con¬ 
sumed. 

G-ram alkali 
obtained. 

Soda (Na 20 ) .... 

50-1 

01553 

50*1 

0-1553 

,, • • . . 

60-0 

0-1550 

50*1 

0-1553 

Potash (K 2 O) ., .. 

50-1 

0-2359 

50*1 

0-2359 

„ . * •. 

50-2 

0-2363 

50*0 

0-2355 

Ammonia (XH 3 ).. 

46-0 

0-0782 

47-1 

0-0800 

,, . •.. 

45-7 

0-0777 

46*9 

0-0797 


Y. Determlnaiim of Alkali as Carbonate and Bicarbonate .—The 
use of litmus for this purpose is well known. Soda and potash in these 
forms may be determined directly, w’hilst for the determination of 
ammonia carbonate or bicarbonate, excess of acid is used, the car¬ 
bonic acid expelled by boiling, and then titrated back with alkali. 
Bhenacetolln is used in a similar manner. Metliyhorange can be used 
for alkaline carbonates, but does not yield good results with ammonium 
carbonate. Blienol-pliflialem is not recommended in this case. 

YI. Behwiour of the Indicators tnfh the Keutral Salts of the Alkalis, 
—In the presence of sulphates, nitrates and chlorides of potassium, 
sodium and ammonium, the delicacy of the litmus and phenacetolin 
are unaffected, the end reaction with methyl-orange is affected to the 
extent above mentioned, whilst the pkeiwlplithalein is unaffected by 
the metallic salts; the ammonium salts, however, retard development 
of the colour considerably, they must therefore be excluded on a ll 
occasions when this indicator is used. 

YII. Sodium thiosulphate is neutral to all four indicatoi’S. 

Till. JEJffect of Alkaline Sulphites ,—These salts act alkaline to 
lifmusyphenacetolin, and wethyl-orange. With the first two the end 
reaction is not very distinct, with the last it is very sharp and decided. 
The sulphites are practically neutral to phemlphthaleui in the cold, 
and even after boiling, provided the solution has not a great excess of 
acid. Results are as follows:—^3*15 grams of l!la 2 S 03 (i*55 grams of 
NasO) are used for each test. 


Indicator, 

Litmus . 

^Methyl-orange . 
Phenacetolin ... 

Phenol-phthalein 


c c, normal 
acid consumed. 

.. 24*9 

. 251 

___ 25T 

cold .. 0*2 

boiled. 4*0 


Gram IN'aaO 
found. 
0*772 
0*778 
0*778 
0*006 
0*124 


IX. Kormal Alkaline Sulphides ,—^With these salts litmus, plienace- 
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iolin, and metliyhorange^ give excellent resnlts; it is advisable to boil 
off the hydrogen sulphide w'hen using the first two; this precaution 
is not necessary with the methyl-orange. With pJienol-jghfhalem in 
the cold only about half the soda is indicated; on boiling, however, the 
whole of the soda is obtained, this is evidently due to the sodium 
hydrogen sulphide formed during the reaction being neutral to this 
indicator. Results obtained are as follows:—0*284 gram iNuoS used. 


Indicator. 

Litmus . 

Methyl-orange . 
PhenacetoHn ... 

Phenol-phthalein 


c.c. normal 
acid consumed. 

. 7*2 

. 7*2 

. 7*2 

cold .. 3*55 

boiled. 7*15 


Gram NujS 
found. 
0*280 
0*280 
0*280 
0*138 
0*278 


X. Effect of Alkaline PhospJiates. —With litmus^ the change of colour 
is very gradual, and therefore difficult to ascertain; with methyl 
orange, the end reaction is as delicate as with sodium hydroxide. 
With plienacetolin and normal phosphates, the yellow colour is at first 
produced, and then tbe pink, the mono-acid phosphates give the pink 
at once; normal phosphates, in fact, act with this indicator as a 
mixture of a hydroxide and a mono-acid phosphate. PhenoUpWialein 
acts in quite another way, the metallic hydrogen phosphates being 
neutral to it. The results obtained are as follows:—2*050 gram of 
sodinm phosphate, ] 5 ra„P 04 (1T62 ITagO), used for each test. 1*775 
sodium hydrogen phosphate, Na 2 HP 04 (0*0775 Xa^O), was used for 
each test. 


Na,PO.. Na^HFOi. 


c.c. normal 
acid 

Indicator. consumed. 

Litmus . 24*9 

Methyl-orange. 25*05 


Phenacetolin (g^VcSge S'S 

■D-u 1 1,4,1 1 •• / *• 12‘65 

PheBol-phtMem I3.7 


\ ^ 
Gram 

Gram Na^O c.c. normal Na^O 


found. 

acid used. 

found. 

0*772 

12*4 

0*384 

0*776 

12*6 

0*390 

0*341 

— 

— 

0*772 

12*4 

0*384 

0*392 

0*25 

0*008 

0*425 

1*4 

0*043 


By the term alkaline salts, those of sodium, potassium, and ammo¬ 
nium are meant; salts of the last-mentioned must always be excluded 
with phenolphthalein. All the substances used for these test experi¬ 
ments were carefully analysed. D. A. L. 


Determination of Nitrogen in Mixtures containing Nitro¬ 
genous Organic Matter, Anunoniacal Salts, and Nitrates. By 
H. H. B. Shepherd {Ghem. News, 47, 75—78).—The author reviews 
some of the processes that have been proposed to replace Dumas's 
method for the determination of nitrogen. Grosjean’s process {Qlmn. 
News, 25, 205) is noticed, but more attention is given to tbe following 
methods. With regard to the ordinary soda-lime method, the author 
proves experimentally its uncertainty and inefficiency when organic 
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matter and niti'ates are present; even the addition of stax'cli or sugar 
to the substance previous to burning, or the use of a copper roll in 
front of the tube, does not make the method trustworthy. The author 
states that ‘‘ the chief cause of failure is the disengagement of nitric 
acid from the nitrate, which affects the result by distilling over and 
increasing the quantity of acid originally placed in the nitrogen bulb.’’ 
EufSe’s method (this Journal, Trans., 39, 87) is next discussed. The 
author points out the importance of making a blank nitrogen deter¬ 
mination with the several materials used in this process, previous to 
using them for an actual experiment, otherwise there may be an error 
amounting to 0’2 per cent, when 1 gram of substance is taken for 
analysis. In some test experiments with pure potassium and sodium 
nitrates, and manurial mixtures, good but mther low results were 
obtained. Eor the Crum method, the author descnbes a nitrometer, 
which consists of a graduated cylinder, fitted at the top with the usual 
cup and stopcock, but bent round and upwards at the lower end, and 
connected by means of flexible tubing with a mercury reservoir hung 
on a cord working over pulleys; this arrangement is for levelling the 
mercury before reading the volume of gas in the graduated cylinder, 
the mercury in the reservoir is arranged 1° higher than that in the 
nitrometer for every 8® occupied by the acid, in order to compensate 
for the weight of the latter. He also describes an indigo method for 
manures. D. iu L. 

Kote ,—^With regard to the indigo method, the author retains two 
erroneous ideas (compare Warixigton, Chem. Kews, 25,45 and 47; and 
this Journal, Trans., 35, 578), viz.: 1, he uses a volume of acid which 
does not bear a constant proportion to that of the combined volumes 
of the solution to be tried and the indigo nsed; and 2, he uses one 
standard of indigo for all strengths of nitrate solutions. The agree¬ 
ment of his quoted experiments is probably due to the errors balancing 
one another.—D. A. L. 

Yolumetric Estimation of CliromiG Acid in Chromates and 
Dichromates. By J. W. 0. BLvrvet (Ohem. News, 47, 8(5).—This, 
like some methods already pi-oposed by the author (this voL, 513), is 
based on the reducing action of stannous chloride. The dichromate 
solution in this case consists of 15 grams of the salt to the litre, and 
1 c.c. = 0*017 gram iron = 0*01014 gram chromic acid. The stannous 
chloride solution contains 330 grams to 1 litre. The ferric chloride 
solution should not be too dilute, about 32 grams of iron to 1 litre. 
The process is conducted as usual (lor. cit). To 1 gram of substance, 
10 c.c. of the stannous chloride solution and some hydrochloric acid 
are added, the whole heated until complete reduction of the chromic 
acid is effected, excess of ferric chloride is then added, again heated, 
and the ferrous chloride formed by the residual stannous chloride is 
titrated with the dichromate, noting the number of c.c. required. 
10 c.c. of the stannous chloride solution are now mixed with excess of 
ferric chloride, heated, and the ferrous chloride titrated, noting number 
of C.C. required. From the difference between the two readings the 
amount of chromic acid is readily calculated. Test expezdments with 
potassium, lead, and barium chromates give satisfactory results. With 
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1 gram of lead or barium cliromate, 5 c.c. of stannous cHoride are 
sufficient. The stannous chloride should be tested before each series 
of experiments, A determination lasts ten minutes or so. 

D. A. L. 

Methods of Detecting Lead. Silver, and Mercuiy in the Body 
in Cases of Poisoning. By V. Lehmann {Zeits. Physiol GJiem,, 6, 

1—•4}2).—^After fully discussing the literature of the subject, the 
author describes a series of quantitative experiments, in which the 
delicacy of various processes which have been employed for the detec¬ 
tion of those metals is put to the test. 

As regards lead, the sensitiveness of certain reagents were in the 
Brst place determined. 

Hydrogen sulphide proved the most sensitive, giving a precipitate 
with lead nitrate in 10,000,000 of water in neutral or alkaline solution, 
and with 1 in 200,000 in acid solution. 

Sulphuric acid with the addition of alcohol detected 1 in 50,000 of 
water, as also did potassium chromate, while potassium iodide sufficed 
only to indicate 1 part in 12,500 of water. Hydrogen sulphide in 
alkaline solutions is therefore the most delicate reagent for the detec¬ 
tion of lead. 

In the examination of the organs of the body and of organic fluids 
such as urine, it is necessary first to destroy all organic matters by 
hydrochloric acid and potassium chlorate, otherwise the separation of 
lead takes place incompletely, or even not at all. 

In the separation of lead in this way, electrolysis yielded results 
as favourable as those obtained with hydrogen sulphide. The method 
employed was to place the solutions freed from organic matter and 
acidulated with hydrochloric acid in a bell-jar, closed below by means 
of parchment paper, and placed in very dilute sulphuric acid. The 
positive electrode from a battery of thi’ee small copper-74inc couples 
dipped into the solution lying on the parchment diaplmagm, on the 
other side of which lies the negative electi*ode. Both electrodes were 
of platinum foil. After 24 hours, the lead deposited upon the positive 
electrode was dissolved by boiling with dilute nitric acid, the solution 
evaporated to dryness, and the residue redissolved iu water, with addi¬ 
tion of caustic soda. It was thea tested by hydrogen sulphide in the 
usual way. Other methods, which it is needless to specify, Mayen^on 
and Bergeret’s and Heinsch’s, gave incomplete results. 

For the quantitative determination of lead under these circumstances, 
Lehmann adopts the colorimetric method of Q. Bischoff (Zeits, Anal 
(Jhe7}i., 1879), using hydrogen sulphide in presence of alkali. 

After the administi*ation of salts of lead, the metal may be detected 
in the urine and all organs of the body; in the case of rabbits to 
which lead had been given in doses of 3—4 mgrms. daily, traces of it 
were found in the urine after the first day. The greater portion of 
the lead is deposited in the tissues, and after four or five days, while 
mere traces are discernible in the blood, large quantities are found in 
the heart, lungs, kidneys, brain, and bones. 

For silver, hydrochloric acid is tke most sensitive test. The reaction 
with hydrogen sulphide is precipitated in solutions containing 1 part 
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of silver nitrate in 200,000 of vrater, and vritb potassium cliromate* 
only when 1 in 10,000. Hydrochloric acid, on the other hand, still 
gives a visible turbidity, with 1 part in 400,000. 

The separation of silver by hydrochloric acid from solutions con¬ 
taining salts and organic matters is not complete, as for instance from 
the nnne which holds alkaline chlorides in solution, these latter dis¬ 
solving in part silver chloride. In such cases and in the organs of the 
body, organic matters must first be destroyed, not by means of potas¬ 
sium chlorate and hydrochloric acid, but by fusion with potassium 
nitrate and sodium hydrate. From the residue left after extracting the 
alts by water, the reduced silver is dissolved in nitric acid, filtered,, 
evaporated, redissolved in water, and precipitated by hydrochloric acid. 

Other methods of determining silver, such as separation on copper 
foil, zinc-dust, and electrolysis, give unsatisfactory results. By the 
above method silver was detected in 60 cm, of the mine of a rabbit, 
under the skin of which 18 mgrm. silver nitrate had been injected. 
Similarly, after subcutaneous injection, in eight dogs of 48 mgrm.,. 
silver was discovered in the urine and liver. 

Mercury is found in cases of poisoning in all the tissues and secre¬ 
tions of the body. The anthor considers the methods of Schneider 
(Sitzungshericlite tier Kaiserlich, Al'ad, der Wissenschaft., MatliemaL^ 
Kafurwissensch. Glasse^ 40, Nr. 8, Wien, 1860), and of A. Mayer 
(Wiener Med, Jah'bucJier, 1 Heft, 1877) as alone yielding accurate 
results. In Schneider’s method, the substance under examination is 
freed from organic matters by means of potassium chlorate and hydro¬ 
chloric acid, and the filtrate subjected to electrolysis, the mercury 
being best deposited on a gold electrode, which Lehmann found to give 
more sensitive results than copper. 

The deposited mercury is converted into iodide, for which purpose 
the electrode is introduced into a glass tube, drawn out in a capillary 
bore at one end, and sealed at the other. The latter part being heated, 
the resulting sublimate is driven into the capillary portion, which, 
with a bulb-shaped part of the wide tube, is then cut off before the 
blowpipe. This latter part is opened, and some iodine being intro¬ 
duced is again closed. The iodine vapour penetrates the capillary end, 
and changes the mercurial sublimate into iodide. According to 
Lehinann, the sensitiveness of the test is heightened if this reaction 
takes place in a slow cmTent of air, while the gold electrode is 
cautiously heated, and the mercury volatilised in presence of the 
iodine. In this way O'l mgrm. HgCL may be detected in 100 c.c. of 
uiine. Mayer’s method, by \\hich the mercury is distilled in presence 
of steam, is even more sensitive. Urine, or the finely divided organ, 
diluted with 'sv ater, is mixed with slaked lime, and solution of potash 
in a fiask having a capacity of about thrice the volume introduced. 
A U-tube filled with glass wool moistened with silver nitrate is con¬ 
nected with the flask, and both are heated in a calcium chloride bath 
to 130—140°. The glass wool is afterwards inserted in a tube and 
converted into iodide as already described. A 2 per cent, solution of 
sodium chloride may advantageously replace the water used in this 
method, frothing being avoided, and the mercury more rapidly volati¬ 
lised. 
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By this method 0*1 ingrm. HgCl 2 may be detected in 1 litre of 
iiiitie. For details of both, processes, the reader is refeiTed to the 
original memoir. 

After subcntaneons injection of mercnric chloride to the amount of 
3— 4i mgrms. daily for five days in a rabbit, mercury "was found in 
greatest amount in the heart, lungs, liver, and muscles, least in the 
brain, bones, and urine. D, P. 

Ready Method of Estimating the Alkalinity of Limed 
Beet Symp. By P. Despeax (Bled. Gemtr.^ 1883,141).—Filter-paper 
is soaked in solutions of tartaric acid of various strengths, and a 
small quantity of rosolic acid is also added. The immersion of several 
of such strips of paper into an alkaline solution gives a rough estimate 
of the alkalinity. E. W. P. 

Assay of Nnx Vomica. By W. R. Duxstax and F. W. Short 
(Fharm. J. Trans, [3], 13, 665—667).—This subject being of great 
importance on account of the strychnine and brucine in nux vomica, 
the authors have investigated the matter in order to find an accurate 
and simple method, Dragendoi-fi’s method being too long and intricate. 
Experiments were tried in which the nux vomica was made into a paste 
with various alkaline solutions, dried, and the dried mass extracted 
with chloroform; in all cases the marc (the mass after extraction) 
was bitter, showing that the alkaloids were not wholly extracted, and 
therefore that chloroform alone is not an eJBBcient medium for the 
purpose: a mixture of alcohol and chloroform (1 : 3), however, com¬ 
pletely extracts the alkaloids from nux vomica. Experiment showed 
lhat it -was not necessary to mix the nux vomica with alkali, but that 
the powdered seeds could be at once extracted with chloroform con¬ 
taining alcohol as follows:—5 grams of the finely powdered nux 
vomica seeds are extracted for about two hours in an extraction 
apparatus, with 40 c.c. of cliloroform, containing 26 per cent, of 
alcohol: this takes from one to two hours. The extiuct is well 
agitated with 25 c.c. of 10 per cent- dilute sulphuric acid, the chloro¬ 
form separated, and again agitated with 15 c.c. of acid. The mixed 
acid solutions should be quite free from chloroform, filtered if neces¬ 
sary, then made alkaline with ammonia, and shaken with 25 c.c. of 
chloroform. Tiic chloroform extract is run off, evaporated on a 
water-hatb, and the residue, consisting of the alkaloids, weighed. It 
is sometimes necessary to filter the chlorofoimi after separation from 
the alkaline liquid. By this process samples of commercial nux 
vomica were found to contain the following percentages of alkaloids:— 
2*92, 3*57, 3*32, 3*38, and 2*56. 

The authors have successfully employed the mixture of chloroform 
and alcohol for the extraction of other alkaloids. 1). A. L. 

Tests for Resorcinol Dyes. By R. Bekedikt (Ohein. News, 47, 
109).—^In the tests recommended, a few drops of the solution of the 
colour ax^e treated with ammonia and zinc-dust, by which treatment 
all eosines are completely decolorised; the colour comes back slowly 
on exposure to the air, but quickly on boiling. The colourless liquid 
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is boiled until a copious precipitate of zinc hydroxide forms, hydro¬ 
chloric acid is now added to dissolve this precipitate, the solution is 
next snpersaturated with ammonia, and finally tested with potash 
(sp. gr. 1*30), The colour on fabrics is tested by stripping the dye 
from the cloth either with water to which a few drops of potash or 
ammonia Lave been added, or with alcohol; the liquid which comes 
o£E the cloth is tested in the same manner as the solution of a dye 
The author^s observations are tabulated on p, 690. D. A. L, 
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Purification of Contaminated Waters. By J. Konig (Bied. 
Gentr.^ 1883, 76—79).—The method employed consists in causing the 
water to flow on to wire-netting placed at such an angle that the 
water flows over the meshes, thus exposing a large surface to the air. 
Thus the water becomes thoroughly saturated with oxygen, and suh 
phuretted hydrogen, &o., is completely oxidised. For every 6 to 7 
litres water which passes per minute, 60 cm. of netting is requisite. 

E. W. P. 

Bronze Implements used by the Miners of Peru. By 
Boussingatjlt {Gompt. rend.y 96, 645—646).—The author found a 
bronze chisel weighing 198 grams lying amongst the debris of trachyte 
in an ancient quarry in the neighbourhood of Quito. The sp. gr. of 
the metal was 8’83, and it had the composition— 

Co. Sn. Pb. Fe. Ag. 

95*0 4*6 0*2 0*3 traces = 100. 

The hardness of the chisel was not appreciably greater than that 
of copper, and it could not have been used for working trachyte if 
this rock did not offer less resistance when freshly exposed and still 
saturated with water than when it has become dry by exposure 
to air. 

A chisel found by Humboldt in a silver mine opened by the Incas 
at a little distance from Cusco, the other extremity of the ancient 
kingdom of Peru, had the composition Cu 94, Sn 6 = 100. 

C. H. B, 

Roasting of Gold Tellurides. ByKirsTSL (Ghem. C&sttr., 1882, 
783).—^Roasting gold or silver tellurides is sometimes attended with 
loss of gold which the author attributes to volatilisation. As an 
example of the irregular behaviour of this class of compounds, a 
sample of petzite containing 24*80 per cent, gold, 40*60 per cent, 
of silver was heated on charcoal to 323*^ (m. p. of lead), the bluish-grey 
mineral suddenly became yellow Tvithout altering its outward form. 
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Examination under tlie microscope showed that iniiamerahle small 
globules of gold on the surface were the cause of this appearance. 
Gold requires a temperature of 1200° to effect its fusion; in this 
case it melts at 323°. If salt is used during the roasting of telluri- 
ferous ores, large quantities of tellurium chloride pass off, and perhaps 
give rise to the yolatilisation of the gold. In an experiment the 
author, having added salt during the roasting of one of these ores, 
lost 8 per cent, of gold before the ore was actually red hot. It is 
therefore indispensable to have the furnace connected with a con¬ 
densation chamber when tellurium gold ores are roasted in it. 

D. A. L. 

Preparation of Pressed Yeast. By J. Wehmee (Bied. Centr,, 
1888, 143J.—^According to this patent raw instead of steamed potatoes 
are used; they are to be pulped and heated with water at 50°, then 
mixed with green malt and rye husks, heated and allowed to saccharify, 
cooled, and Slowed to ferment at 25°. E. W, P. 

Influence of Chlorides of the Alkalis and Alkaline Earths 
on the Precipitation of Lime Saccharate from Warm Solu¬ 
tions. By P. Degeneb (Bied, Gentr,, 1883, 127).—The precipitation 
of the lime as well as sugar is greatly dependent on the proportion in 
which these two substances are present in the solution. The tri- 
hasic saccharate is only precipitated when the solution is saturated 
with lime. The presence of chlorides of sodium, potassium, barium, 
strontium, or calcium does not hinder precipitation, and may even aid 
it if they are present only in small quantities, but when in excess they 
are distinctly detrimental. E. W. P. 

New Process for the Extraction of Pish Oil. (Fharm. /. 
Trans. [3], 13, 6G9—670.)—The tish is sprinkled with 5 per cent, 
of its own weight of feiric chloride or sulphate solution (45° B.), 
and can then be kept three or four days without undergoing altera¬ 
tion. It is then crushed, made into a paste, and pressed, when a large 
quantity of water and oil is forced out. The cake from the press 
dries readily, becomes finable, and is easily pulverised. A further 
quantity of fatty matter may be obtained from it, either by pressing 
between heated metal plates, or by extraction with benzene or carbon 
bisulphide. The residue forms an excellent fertiliser. D. A. L. 

Uranium Oleate, By W. Gibbons {Phai'm. /. Trails. [3], 13, 
737).—This oleate, (C«H 3302 ) 2 lJ 02 , can be prepared by adding excess 
of uranic oxide to pure oleic acid. The mixture is allowed to soHdify 
in an atmosphere of hydrogen, and the oleate extracted with ether, 
crystallised frpm alcohol, and dried in a vacuum, It is very unstable 
in air, and mnst therefore be kept in hydrogen; it softens at 85°, and 
on raising the temperature becomes viscid and finally decomposes. 
Por medicinal purposes, it is advisable to mix it with vaseline or ozo- 
kerine to prevent oxidation. D, A. L. 

Compositioii and Eipening of Emmenthal Cheese. By 
if. Weib^iann (Bind. Centr.^ 1883, 118—121).— The following table 
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slio'9V's the composition o£ the diy matter of samples of cheese made at 
various dates extending over a period of six months:— 



Pat 

Albumin 
precipitated 
by acetic 

Amide 

nitrogen 

■Ammonia 


per cent. 

acid. 

per cent. 

per cent. 

I. 

.. 45-13 

42*45 

0*05 

0-01 

11. 

.. 44-96 

39-77 

0-30 

0-09 

III. 

.. 44-46 

38*84 

0-53 

— 

IV. 

.. 44-84 

34-20 

0-88 

— 

V . 

.. 45-05 

— 

— 

— 

Va. 

.. 45-64 

32-96 

1-08 

0*16 

Vi., 

.. 44-66 

— 

— 

— 


Nitrogen 


L. 

in extract free 
from albumin 
and peptones 
per cent. 

.. 0*06 

Total 
nitrogen 
per cent. 

Asli 

per cent. 
5*16 

PPs 
per cent. 

2-49 

II.. 

.. —’ 

— 

5*19 

2-17 

m.. 

.. 1*05 

— 

— 

2-48 

IV.. 

.. — 

— 

— 

2-39 

V .. 

. . — 

7*53 

5*44 

2-33 

Yn 

.. 1*53 

— 

— 

2-31 

V6.. 

., — 

— 

— 

2-85 


Cholesterin was f onnd in the ethereal extracts to the amount of 0*24— 
0*32 per cent., and also small quantities of free acid. The residue 
after removal of the fat was soluble in ammonia or potassium 
hydroxide, and was nearly all precipitated by addition of acetic acid, 
and in the filtrate were found tyrosine and leucine; in the residue 
there were ammonia and peptones. A substance soluble in hot 
alcohol, and which seems to be identical with Bitthausen’s glutin, 
fibrin, and mucedin was found; this compound has been called 
caseo-glutin. The amount of water decreases as ripening proceeds, 
falling from 43*99 per cent, to 32*1 per cent.; but the percentage of 
fat is not perceptibly altered, nor the total nitrogen, although the 
albuminoids become gradually soluble, being converted into caseo- 
glutin; hence we may conclude that although ripe cheese is more 
digestible, it has lost some of its nutritious matter. In the same 
manner Boquefort cheese, as ripening proceeds, becomes less and less 
nutritions. E. W. P. 

Liquid Extract of Cincliona, By B. H. Caul (Pharm, J, 
Trans, [3], 13, 737—739).—The author shows by quantitative experi¬ 
ments that the method of extraction and preparation of liquid 
extract of cinchona recommended by the British Pharmacopoeia is 
inefficient, only a very small percentage of tbe alkaloids and other 
medicinal principles of the bark being removed by treatment with 
water. Moreover, he points out that the infusion, and even more so 
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the decoction, are pharmacenticallj better preparations than the 
liquid extract of cinchona. The special defect is that this extract 
does not represent the medicinal properties of the bark. 

D. A. L. 

Technical Aspects of Lignification. By C. F. Gross (a paper 
read before the Society of Arts, January 25th).—The object of this 
paper is to indicate the theoretical lines of the present development 
of cellulose technology, more particularly with regard to the applica¬ 
tion of lignified structures to textile and other purposes. These sub- 
stances were formerly employed solely for the manufacture of inferior 
goods, but improved processes of treatment—^both for the isolation of 
cellulose (paper-pulp) and for merely bleaching (textiles), have brought 
them into more direct competition with the various forms of cellulose 
(cotton, linen, &c.). The standard processes for scouring and bleach¬ 
ing cellulose fabrics, as also for preparing cellulose from complex 
plant structures, all involve the employment of alkaline solutions 
under conditions of more or less drastic oxidation. The application 
of these processes to the treatment of lignified cellulose has given 
more or less imperfect results, and the investigation of the causes 
underlying these results has served to throw light on the chemistry of 
lignification. The main feature of the chemical constitution of lignose 
(^stose) in regard to its preparation by chemical processes for the 
purposes of the arts, is the presence of aldehydic substances of the 
furfural type, and from these are formed, as secondary products, acid 
bodies and brown colouring matters. This explains the disintegration 
and discoloration produced in the treatment of jute fabrics by the 
standard processes, and the protective action of the alkaline sul¬ 
phites dried into the fabrics from solution. The author then dis¬ 
cusses, as the principal subject of the paper, the theory of the various 
processes of resolving wood by the action of solutions of the acid sul¬ 
phites which are at present occupying the attention of paper makers. 
Experiment has clearly shown that the sulphites fulfil the twofold 
function, first, of keeping up a condition of reduction or anti-oxida¬ 
tion, and, secondly, in virtue of their well-known relation to the 
aldehydes, of forming stable and freely soluble addition-compounds 
with the products of resolution of the woods, and are therefore pecu¬ 
liarly adapted to the work of promoting the action of the hydrolytic 
agents. The author discusses the work of Fry, Ekman, Tilghmaun, 
Mitscherlich, and Francke, in developing these processes. While 
withholding an opinion as to the value of the pulps produced by the 
various processes of sulphite boiling, he indicates the existence of 
important differences in the specific action of the several sulphites. 
The following suggestions are offered in regard to the criteria of a 
wood pulp:—To detect residual lignose the aniline sulphate test 
(yellow coloration) has hitherto been considered sufficient, but as the 
^‘reduced pulp often fails to give the reaction, although containing a 
large proportion of residual lignose, the author recommends the 
ehlorine t^t, followed by immersion of the chlorinated pulp in a solu¬ 
tion of a neutral sulphite: the development of a magenta coloration, 
affords an unfailing proof of the presence of liguose ; and the depth 
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of colour is a rougli measure of the quantity. A quantitative estima¬ 
tion of cellulose by any of the standard methods is of course essential, 
as is also a determination of th.e loss of weight on boiling in dilute 
potash solution under standard conditions, the latter revealing the 
presence of hydrated and gelatinous modifications of cellulose, which 
render paper hard and brittle. 

In conclusion the author briefi.y discusses the subject of retting ** 
in regard to the question of replacing this process by that of boiling 
the plants with solutions of the sulphites, and thus obtaining uniform 
and certain results in the isolation of their fibrous constituents. 

0. F. 0. 

IndophenoL By H. Kocchlist (Chem, News, 47, 40).—This 
substance is obtained by the oxidation of a mixture of amidodimethyl- 
aniline and sodium naphtholate. It is insoluble in water, soluble in 
alcohol with a blue colour, and in glacial acetic acid. Sulphuric acid 
dissolves it with a red colour, but decomposes it. Alkalis are without 
action on indophenol prepared from a-naphthol, but decompose that 
prepared from ^-naphthol; on the other hand, mineral acids decom¬ 
pose a-naphthol indophenol, but do not act on that made from 
JS-naphthol. Indophenol is easily reduced by sulphides, stannous 
chloride, &c.; the product of the reduction is very soluble in acetic 
acid and in alkalis. Indophenol, as the name implies, is an indigo- 
blue dye, for fixing it on cotton, the fabric is printed with a mixture 
of indophenol and tin acetate, duly thickened, aged, and washed, or 
steamed and chromed; or tin nitromuriate, ammonia, and stannous 
oxide may be incorporated in the mixture. Directions are given in 
the paper for dyeing wool and silk. C. Mayer has obtained a violet 
indophenol from resorcinol; it is of great solidity but wanting in 
brightness, and is difficult to apply on account of its sparing solu¬ 
bility. The indophenol from phenol dissolves in sulphuric acid with 
a blue colour. D. A. L. 

New Process for Preparing Press-cake from Maize, &c. By 
F. Bueow (Bied. Gentr., 1883, 142).—According to this patent, the 
materials for fermentation are previously mashed for two days at 60° 
iu sufficient water to yield a wort containing about 15 per cent, sugar. 
After conversion into sugar, the whole is allowed to become acid until 
2—2’2 per cent, of acid is present, then cooled, and on the third day 
before use 2*5 kilos, yeast free from starch is added, and 100 c.c. sul¬ 
phuric acid. When half the sugar has fermented, then 25 litres of 
mash of 24—25° are added, and a quarter of an hour later another 
200 c.c. acid. The mash is prepared from 300 kilos, potatoes with 
100 kilos, maize boiled with 600 litres water; with this, 70 kilos- green 
malt, 100 kilos, rye, and 30 kilos, buckwheat may be mashed. The 
percentage of sugar must reach 11*5—12*5 per cent, and that of the 
acid 0*4-—0*5. E. W. P. 

Preservation of Diffusion Residues from Beet-sugar Manu 
fiacture. (JDingl, polyt, J., 247, 128—125.)—Marker {Joiirn. j\ 
Landw.y 1882, 413) having shown that diffusion residues when kept 
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lose considerably" in weight, several sugar refiners have undertaken 
experiments with a view of obviating this loss. The loss of solid 
constituents on keeping these residues from three to thirteen months, 
amounted to 13 8—64*6 per cent. The cause of this loss is due partly 
to fermentation of the cai'bohydrates contained in the residues, partly 
to oxidation, the organic matter being converted into carbonic anhy¬ 
dride and volatilised. To prevent this loss, it is recommended to 
utilise as large a quantity of fresh residues as possible for feeding 
purposes, and dry the remainder, after which they do not suffer so 
much loss. D. B. 

Cause of the Acid Reaction Exhibited by some Kinds of 
Paper, By Fleichtinger (JDingl. polyf, J., 247, 218).—In a former 
communication (Abstr., 1882, 1389) the author stated that all paper 
sized with resin exhibits an acid reaction due to the presence of free 
sulphuric acid. Harlin, who confirmed this, states that the acidity is 
not due to free acid, but depends on the aluminium sulphate used for 
fixing the size. The author has again studied this question, and con- 
clndes, from a number of experiments, that free sulphuric acid is 
present in paper treated with size made from resin. The acid reacdon 
is due also to the presence of aluminium sulphate, but whether the 
latter is contain^^d in the paper as normal or basic salt cannot be 
decided without further mvestisration D B 
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CMoropiiyll and the Distribution of Energy in the Solar 
Spectrum. By 0. Timieiazeff {Gmnjjt. rend., 96, 375—376).—In a 
previous communication (Oohi]jt. rend.. May 28, 1877), the author 
showed the intimate relation existing* between the absorption of light 
by chlorophyll and the intensity of the chemical action produced, and 
expressed the opinion that this action is dependent on the energy, as 
measured by its thermal effect, of the rays absorbed. He now calls 
attention to the fact that Langley’s measurements with the bolo¬ 
meter justify this opinion, and prove that the point of maximum 
energy in the solar spectrum corresponds with the characteristic 
chlorophyll band between B and 0. The author is now engaged on 
researches on the quantitative relation between solar energy absorbed 
by the chlorophyll of leaves and that stored up in the chemical work 
performed. He finds that, under the most favourable conditions, a 
plant utilises 40 per cent, of the energy absorbed. L. T. T. 

Lmninosity of Flame. By W. Hittorf {Ann, Fhjs. Ohem, [2], 
19, 73—77).—In this paper, the author claims priority over W. Siemens 
as regards the non-luminosity of gases at the temperature of molten 
steel (this vol., p. 539) j for he observed in the year 1879 that a layer 
of air surrounding electrodes of platinum, made white-hot by the 
passage of a current from 1600 cells, appeared perfectly dark to the 
eye. The author has repeated the experiment, substituting iridium 
for platinum, and using a battery of 2400 elements, divided into series 
of 400, 600, and 800 ; the result arrived at was the same, aud though 
the white-hot iridium anode was melted, yet the gas media, whether 
of nitrogen, hydrogen, or oxygen, remained peHeotly dark. 

Experiments showed that all gases at this elevated temperature 
become good couductoi’s of electricity, even at the lowest difference of 
potential, and on passage of the current no longer* emit the spectra of 
the first order. The temperature at which the non-metallic elements 
give the specti*a of the second order (or line spectra) is considerably 
higher, and is attained by the momentary discharge of the condenser. 
Eurther, it can easily be demonstrated that the luminous gases in 
Geissler’s tubes are at a low temperature, and that theii* luminosity is 
due to a phosphorescence, for the absorptive power of these gases 
differs from their emissive power, and they behave differently from 
metallic vapours, which become luminous in the flame. Although the 
author claims priority over W. Siemens, he yet points out that Mellon! 
deduced the same conclusions from the researches of Draper, and 
even as early as 1792 Wedgwood noticed that air at the temperature 
of a furnace is non-luminous. Y. H. Y. 

Electric Researches. By C. Eromme (Ann, Fliys. GJiem. [2], 18, 
552—578, and 19, 86—106),—A continuation of the author’s experi- 

YOL. XLIY. 3 h 
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meiits (Abstr., 1880, 490). These papers contain an account o£ the 
behaviour of platinum, palladium, gold, aluminium, and gas-carbon, 
in chromic and nitric acids. 

Part I.—I. Flatimm. in Ghromic Acid (Bunsen’s) Solution, —Pog- 
gendorfO and Buff observed that if nitric acid be replaced bj chromic 
acid in the Grove’s cell, the E.M.P. is diminished in the ratio 100 : 62,, 
whilst the constancy of current is materially afected, for the intensity 
increases in a most marked way. But if, on the other hand, the 
same change is made in the Bunsen’s cell, the E.M.P. is increased, 
whilst the constancy of the current is not altered. This phenomenon 
was variously explained by the above physicists; Buff considered it to 
be due to the greater surface exposed by the gas-carbon, and in 
support of this view be demonstrated that carbon, soaked in wax, 
behaved as platinum; Poggendorff concluded that the position of 
metals in a <£fference-of-potential series was altered by the nature of 
the liquid in which they were immersed. The author accepts the 
latter explanation, but experience gained in the course of his re¬ 
search showed that by Ohm’s method, as used by Poggendorff, results 
could only be obtained in the case of a cell presupposed to be con¬ 
stant. Por under certain conditions, with the combination Pt | HNO 3 , 
an increase of intensity occurs similar to that observed in the com¬ 
bination Pt I H 2 Gr 04 . The form of the cell used has been described in 
a former paper; the electrometer was of Kirchhoff’s construction, the 
sulphuric acid was greatly diluted, the chromic acid solution prepared 
according to Bunsen’s recipe, and the nitric acid of sp. gr. 1*4. In 
former experiments, an increase of intensity was observed in the com¬ 
binations Pt I HlSfOs and PtHa \ CrOi, a decrease in the combinations 
C I HNOs and 0 | H 20 r 04 ; Cu | HjCrOi gave a feeble but perfectly 
constant current. If the E.M.P. of a Grove’s or Bunsen’s element, 
containing nitric acid, be taken as 100, the E.M.P’s. of these elements, 
when containing chromic acid, are 70 and 104 respectively; while the 
Cu I H 2 Ci ’04 combination is 62. But in later experiments with the 
Grove’s elements, an increase of E.M.P. was observed, and the author 
considers that his former results were possibly vitiated by impurities 
on tbe surface of the platinum. In the present paper, the results of 
experiments on the Pt | H^CrO^ combination are given, and the 
variations of the E.M.P., under different physical conditions, is 
investigated. 

As a general rule, it is vshown that when a lower intensity is followed 
by a higher intensity, the E.M.P. increases until a maximum point is 
reached, when it decreases, and conversely when a higher succeeds a 
lower intensity, the E.M.P. gradually decreases until it reaches a 
minimum, and then again increases without however attaining again 
its former maximum value. If the circuit is open, then shaking the 
platinum plate has no effect. Again, neither iange of temperature 
of tbe platinum or chromic acid, nor movemeiit or renovation of the 
platinum surface, produces any result. Hydrogen occluded in the 
platinum raises the maximum and minimum of the E.M.P., in pro¬ 
portion to the quantity of gas contained in the metal; occluded 
oxygen is without effect. 

If pure chromic acid solution be substituted for Bunsen’s chromic 
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acid, tlie E.M.F. of the open element is lowered by about 2 per cent.; 
on closing the element, the E.M.F. decreases to its minimum point, 
the more rapidly the smaller the exterior resistance. If sulphuric, 
acid be added to the solution, the B.M.F. follows the same curve of 
change as that observed in the experiments above. 

II. Palladium in Chromic Acid. —The substitution of palladium for 
platinum in the (Bunsen’s) chromic acid element decreases the E.M.F. 
of the open element by about 3*5 per cent., but in the pure chromic 
acid element by 5*8 per cent. The E.M.F. of a closed Pd ‘ HaCrO^ 
element is, the conditions being the same, less than a Pt H 2 Cr 04 
element, the diminution in value being proportional to the intensity 
of the current. 

III. Gold in Chromic Acid. —The E.M.F. of an open Au | H 2 Cr 04 
element is equal to that of the Pt | H 2 Cr 04 element; if the circuit be 
closed, the E.M.F. remains constant, and does not follow the same 
variation observed in Pt | H 2 Cr 04 element. 

lY. Gas-carbon in Chromic Acid. —The E.M.F. of this element 
remains perfectly constant, if the intensity be low, but with high 
intensity it decreases until it reaches a minimum, at which it remains 
constant. If the element, after being closed with a high resistance, 
is closed without resistance, which is gradually introduced, then there 
is an increase of E.M.F. until it reaches a value greater than the 
maximum value under normal conditions. 

Y. Alnminlum in Chromic Acid. —Aluminium behaves generally 
as platinum. 

Part II.—The interesting results obtained in the experiments above, 
led the author to an examination of the behaviour of the same sub¬ 
stances with nitric acid. 

Platinum in Nitric Acid. —In the case of the Pt | HNOs combination, 
experiments led to the result, viz., that on the passage from a lower 
to a higher intensity, the E.M.P. decreases to a minimum point 
and then increases, and conversely if the intensity becomes greater, 
the E.M.F. increases to a maximum, and then decreases. With 
increase of temperature of the nitric acid and platinum, the maximum 
and minimum values are arrived at in a shorter time; at 48"^ the 
E.M.F. is constant from the beginning. In the year 1835 Schonbein 
observed that if platinum foil is made the negative pole of a Yolti’s 
pile, in which nitric acid is used, an evolution of gas is observed fi*om 
time to time, especially if the nitric acid be concentrated. The author 
has extended Schonbein’s observation, and shows (i) that when platinum 
in nitric acid is the negative electrode, there is always a temporary 
evolution of gas at the moment of closing the circuit, which, after a 
certain time, spontaneously ceases or continues ; (ii), that the time of 
duration is the shorter the more concentrated the acid and the greater 
the intensity at the surface of the platinum, and Schonbein considered 
the evolution of gas to be the ordinary condition of the platinum, 
whilst the stoppage of the gas he considered to be abnormal. The 
author’s observations show that one of three conditions may obtain: 
(i) no gas is liberated from the surface of the platinum ; (ii), the gas 
rises from the surface of the platinum; (iii), the platinum is covered 

3 5 2 
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gas without rising from tbe surface. The second of these con* 
ditions may be prevented either by making contact with the positive 
pole before introducing it into the acid; (ii), by heating the 
negative pole; (lii), by introdacing a third platinum foil into the 
acid, and binding it with that portion of the circuit intermediate 
between the negative plate and the pole of the pile. 

Falladmm^ Gold, and Aluminimii in Ndrio Acid ,—^The E.M.F. of an 
open Grove’s element is decreased in the ratio 1: 0*95—0’98, when 
palladium is substituted for platinum. If the circuit be closed, the 
E.M F. gradually decreases until it reaches a point equal to that of 
the open element. Generally speaking, palladium, gold, and alumi¬ 
nium, behave as platinum. The E.M.F. of the combination 

Zn I H 2 SO 4 I HIIOs I C, 

with low intensity, is constant, but it decreases with higher intensity. 

The author proposes in a future communication to give a summary 
and comparison of the results obtained in these various experiments, 
and to refer them to some simple explanation. Y. H. Y. 

Modification of the Bichromate Battery. By Trouv^ (Compt. 
rend., 96, 787—789).—150 grams of potassium dichromate are placed 
in 1 litre of water, the solution agitated, and 450 grams (one-fourth 
the volume) of sulphuric acid added drop by drop. The liquid 
gradually becomes hot, the dichromate successively dissolves, and in 
this way a solution can be obtained containing 250 grams of dichromate 
per litre of water. The solution remains clear and yields no crystal¬ 
line deposit, and chrome-alum does not crystallise out even when the 
battery has been in action for several months. Battenes prepared 
with this supersaturated solution remain constant for a long time, 
and can be used with advantage to work incandescent lamps. The 
mean electromotive force of the battery is 2 volts with fresh solutions, 
and the intensity of the current at the moment of immersion of the 
plates is 118 amperes in short circnit, with a resistance of 0 07 ohm. 

C. H. B. 

Observation on Tronv^^s Paper on a Modified Bichromate 
Battery. By E. Ketnies (Compt rend., 96, 838).—The first table 
in Trouve’s paper shows an expenditure of 456 grams of zinc in 
12 couples in five honrs, or an expenditure of 7*6 grams per couple per 
hour, the intensity of the current being 12*6 amperes at first, and 
gradually descending to 6‘3 amperes, or a mean intensity of 
9*45 amperes. A current of this intensity however requires the 
expenditure of 11*34 gi*ams of zinc per couple per hour. 

C. H. B. 

Electric Discharges. By H. Hekz (A7in. Phjs. Chem. [2], 19, 
78—86) —The author descril^es a series of phenomena accompanying 
the electric spark discharge in air and other gases at a moderately 
low pressure. A large inductorium was used capable of giving sparks 
of 4—5 cm, in length; this was connected with a Leyden jar of 
2 squaare feet area. The sparks wei^e taken in a drawn-out glass tube, 
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in wiicli was introduced tlie positive electrode, the negative electrode 
being placed a short distance from the mouth of the tube. When this 
apparatus was introduced under the receiver of an exhausting pump 
and the pressure reduced to 30—50 mm., there appeared on the surface 
of the kathode a blue glimmering light, and between it and the anode 
a broad dark space, crossed by a red streak of 1—2 mm. diameter. 
On increasing or decreasing the pressure of the air, this streak dis¬ 
appears. The streak is not affected by a magnet. It evolves a con¬ 
siderable amount of heat, as shown by the rise of 10 degrees of a 
thermometer and by the melting of wax introduced into it; and it 
exerts a remarkable mechanical action in setting into oscillation 
elastic mica plates and radiometers. The author shows that the forma¬ 
tion of the streak is no momentary flashing phenomenon; for by 
means of a Becquerels phosphoroscope its time of duration was found 
to be about second. But all parts of the streak are not illuminated 
at the same time ; the under part shines out before the upper, which 
in its turn is visible aftier the lower part is extinguished. A similar 
phenomenon occurs in other gases. In oxygen and nitrous oxide, the 
streak is golden-yellow; in nitrogen, dark red; in hydrogen, indigo- 
blue; and in vapours of turpentine, ether, and coal-gas, greenish- 
white. The same streak can also be observed in gases at ordinary 
atmospheric pressure; but under these conditions it is only a few 
millimeters long and very faint. It appears that the streak arises from 
an illuminated ma^s of gas arising from the tube, and experiments were 
made to ascertain whether it was caused by the expansion of the gas 
owing to the rise of temperature in the experimental tube. These, 
however, led to a negative result. Y. H. Y. 

Influence of Temper on the Electrical Resistance of Glass. 

By Gr. Boussereau (Gompt. rend., 96, 785—787).—Temper diminishes 
considerably the electrical resistance of different kinds of glass. 
The resistance of tempered lime-glass was increased by 2*3 times by 
reheating and annealing. The resistance of tempered crystal-glass 
was increased to 11 times its original amount by similar treatment. 
Moderate reheating, suflS^cient only to partially destroy the temper, 
causes an intermediate increase in the electrical resistance. The elec¬ 
trical resistance of glass which has recently been reheated, slowly 
increases during some time, as if the glass gradually acquired a con¬ 
dition of stable equilibrium. The resistance of tempered or untempered 
glass which has not been heated for some time remains constant. 

0. H. B. 

Electric Resistance of Psilomelane. By H, Meyer {Ann. 
FJujs. Clmn. [2], 19, 70—71).—The author has been engaged for 
some time past in the examination of exceptions to Ohm’s law first 
observed by Braun in the case of conducting minerals. The substance 
selected was psilomelane, which was cnt into thin plates. The author’s 
observations agree with those of Brann in so far as demonstrating 
that such plates exhibit a remarkable unipolar conductivity; but the 
relation of the resistance in the one direction to that in the second 
direction is shown to he dependent on the intensity of the electric 
current; for on changing the latter the position of unipolar con- 
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ductivity can be reversed. In no case was a cbange of resistance 
observed when tbe electric cnrrent was constant; but the remarkable 
changes displayed when continnons and alternating electric discharges 
folio\red in the same direction are perfectly explained by the unipolar 
conductivity of the mineral. Bat as the difference between Brann’s 
observations and those of the author may receive some explanation 
by supposing a difference of the material examined, the author cut 
plates from another specimen of psilomelane from the same source, 
and found that the resistance was independent of the direction, con¬ 
tinuance, and intensity of the electric current. As to the nature of 
the difference in the two specimens examined, no explanation is 
offered. 

The author’s observations are in opposition to those of Braun, but 
in agreement with those of Dupel as regards the normal behaviour of 
pyrites and galena to the electric current. Y. H. Y. 

Radiation of Rock-salt at Various Temperatures, By C. 
Bau» (Ann. Phys. Clietn. [2], 19, 17—20).—The radiation of rock-salt 
at various temperatures has previously been studied by Melloni and 
Magnus. The former arrived at the result that the heat radiated 
from rock-salt is not to any extent absorbed by polished plates of the 
same material, whilst the latter considered rock-salt to be mono- 
thermic, and believed that the heat radiated from rock-salt is perfectly 
absorbed by another plate. In Magnus’ experiments, the rock-salt 
plate was heated to 180°, and an absorbing plate of greater thickness 
was placed before the thermoelectric pile. The experiments of the 
author do not confirm either the results of Melloni or of Magnus. 

The apparatus used consisted of a radiometer, a radiating rock-salt 
plate of dimensions 90 mm. X 50 mm. X 8 mm. in a copper frame, 
which could be brought to the temperature required by a gas flame, 
and whose temperature could he determined by a thermopile of copper 
and nickel. A zinc screen was introduced to prevent radiation from 
the copper and the gas flame. The heat radiated from the plate was 
absorbed by three rock-salt plates, mean thickness 3*4 5*1, and 13*8 mm. 

The author’s results demonstrate that rock-salt is the greatest 
absorbent of heat radiated from the same material; that the absorp¬ 
tion increases with decrease of difference of temperature between the 
radiating and absorbing plates; and that the absorption is probably 
perfect when the radiating and absorbing plates are at the same 
temperature. Y. H. Y. 

Evolution of Heat in the Absorption of Gases by Solids 
and Liquids. By P. Chappuis (Ann. Plujs. Ohem. [2], 19, 21—38). 
—A few years ago Favre made a series of observations on the heat 
evolved in the absorption of gases by charcoal, a phenomenon observed 
by Saussaure and other physicists. Favre found that the heat of 
absorption is greater than the latent heat of vaporisation, and in the 
case of carbonic acid, it exceeds the sum of heat of vaporisation and 
solidification. Pouillet observed that on moistening pulverulent or 
porous compounds with a liquid, a considerable amount of heat is 
libora^-ed, which he considered to be a physical phenomenon, and not 
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due to tlie formation of a chemical compound (vide Abstracts). In 
order to extend this line of research, the author considers that more 
accurate determinations are required—(i) for the heat of absorption of 
various gases bj solids; (ii) the heat of evaporation of the gases 
used; (iii J heat developed in moistening porous substances. In the 
present communication, the author restricts himself to the first of 
these problems. 

The apparatus used consists of a Bunsen’s ice calorimeter, a mano¬ 
meter, and a mercury exhausting pump. The absorbing substance is 
first heated, weighed in a vacuum, and introduced into the tube of 
the calorimeter, which is connected up with the manometer. The 
whole apparatus is then exhausted, and then there is gradually intro¬ 
duced a quantity of gas whose volume, pressure, and temperature are 
accurately known. The mercury level of the calorimeter is observed 
from time to time, and the heat evolved calculated from these obser¬ 
vations. 

With this apparatus the author has examined the behaviour of the 
following gases :—Carbonic anhydiude, air, sulphurous anhydride, 
ammonia, and methyl chloride, using for the absorbing material wood- 
charcoal, meerschaum, platinum black, and asjiebtos. 

Prom the experiments, the details of which are given in the paper, 
the author shows that a greater quantity of heat is evolved for the 
first than for the last? portion of the gas absorbed, and that the 
increase of pressure corresponding to the absorption of equal quan¬ 
tities of gas increases at first slowly, then more rapidly; also that the 
heat of absorption is separable into two portions, one corresponding 
with the heat of vaporisation of the gas in question, and the other to 
the heat evolved by the further compression of the liquefied gas. The 
latter can be observed separately from the former by liquefying the 
gas before it comes into contact with the absorbing material; but as 
the apparatus used did not permit of the condensation of the gas 
within the calorimefcer, the author conducted some experiments on the 
heat evolved by moistening solids with liquids of low vapour-tension. 
The cases examined were charcoal with water and carbon bisulphide, 
and powdered clay with water. The following results were obtained: 
—On moistening 1 gram of charcoal with water, 7425 cal. were 
developed; with carbon bisulphide, 24,364 cal.; and 1 gram of clay 
with water, 275 cal. As in all these experiments the porous sub¬ 
stance came in contact with a far larger quantity of liquid than that 
required for its complete moistening, only a very small portion of the 
liquid contributed to the thermal action. Finally, the author made a 
series of determinations of the heat evolved in the absorption of sul¬ 
phurous anhydride and ammonia by water, and of sulphurous anhy¬ 
dride and methyl chloride by black caoutchouc which functions as a 
liquid. Generally, the values obtained decrease in proportion to the 
quantity of gas absorbed, by a more regular gradation than those 
obtained in the absorption of gases by solids; the heat evolved is con¬ 
siderably less in the former than in the latter case, but is in excess 
over the heat of vaporisation of the gases. If the gas be condensed 
before it is brought into contact with the absorbing liquid, then by 
the mixture of both liquids an amount of heat is set free equal to this 
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excess. Tlien the phenomenon of the solution of gases by liquids is 
merely a pai'ticular case of the mixture of two liquids. 

Thermocliemical Researches. By E. Wiedemann {Ann, Fhjs, 
Cliim. [2], 18, 608—612).—It is possible to estimate the molecular 
heat of solids for their solution in water and other liquids. For if a 
molecule of salt of molecular weight M be dissolved in n molecules of 
a solvent of molecular weight m, and c be the specific heat of the 
solution, then c(M 4 - wm) is the molecular heat of the solution. If 7 
be the specific heat of the solvent, mny denotes the molecular heai of 
the substance in the solution in question. As the specific heat of a 
solution is less than unity, then c = 1 — a? where ns 1, If the 
solvent be water {m = 18), the molecular heat of the solution is 
(l-~aj)(M + 18w). Observations have frequently been made to 
determine whether this value is greater or less than that of the water 
ISn contained therein, Le., whether in the equation(1 — {b)(M -j- 18«) 
= 18/i -}- a, the value a = M — £b(M -|- 18^^), that is to say, the dif¬ 
ference of both molecular heats is greater or equal to 

The author has examined the values of c(M -f ?il 8 ), a, x, and 
aj(M+«18) for solutions^of sodium chloride, sulphate, and nitrate, and 
of ammonium sulphate in water. In all cases examined, a decreases 
with decrease of concentration; this follows as a necessary deduction 
from the equation above, for ii n ^0, then d! = M — a;M, and the 
specific heat 1 — « is a positive value, and this is the case for very 
small values of n, f.e., for very concentrated solutions. If x decreases as 
n increases, so a must become negative, and the value ISnx must in¬ 
crease in proportion. This is the case for all dilute salt solutions, as 
the specific heat is an asymptote to the specific heat of water, as a? is 
asymptotic to nil. With solutions of greater concentration, a is 
positive, and with increase of dilution approximates 7nl, a then 
becomes negative. Then the molecular heat is for solutions of greater 
concentration greater than for those of lower concentration, less than 
for those of mean concentration equal to that of the water contained 
therein. 

If a = 0 then M = ®(M + ISw), or in other words, if the molecu¬ 
lar heat of a solution be equal to that of the water contained therein, 
then the difference x of the specific heat of the solution from unity, 
multiplied by the molecular weight (M + 18^^) of the solution, will be 
equal to the molecular weight of the salt. Thus in experiment the 
values of a!(!M-f 18?^) varied from 57*3 to 62’84 (M = 58‘5), for 
ammonium sulphate from 120—183’1 (M = 132), for sodium sulphate 
«(M -f 187 z) = 141*7(M = 142), and for sodium nitrate from 81‘o7— 
94‘32 (M=85). Y. H. Y. 

Alkaline Sulphites. By Berthelot (Compf. rend., 96, 142— 
146). —Besides the two classes of acid and neutral sulphites of the 
formulseEHSOaand R 2 SO 3 respectively, the salts KSzO^ andhra 2 S 305 
have been obtained, and have received the name of anhydrosulphites. 
From the results of his thermochemical researches, and also horn the 
chemical behaviour of these two salts, the author considers that tliey 
should be looked upon as metasulphites^ and as standing in the same 
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relation to the normal sulphites as the metaphosphates do to the 
normal phosphates. The following are the thermal results obtained 
bj the author. 

Heat of solution of sulphurous anhydride in water at 12®; SO^ 
= 8'34 cal. 

Seat of neutralisation of sulphurous acid by a solution of potassium 
hydrate:— 

SO 2 in solution + KHO in solution at 13® = 16*6 cal. 

SOo „ + 2KHO „ „ = 31*8 „ 

KHSO 3 „ + KHO „ „ = 15*2 „ 

A slight additional disengagement of heat takes place with an excess 
of potash, 

K 2 SO 3 in solution -f 2KOH in solution at 12® = 0*33 cal. 

Freshly prepared acid, and acid which had been kept several years, 
gave like results, although the latter reduced silver salts as noticed by 
Stas. 

Neutral Sodium Suljfhite .—The hydrated salt, K 2 S 03 ,H 20 , which 
loses its water below 120®, was obtained. The heat liberated was less 
than that due to the solidification of the water of crystallisation, or 
the heat of combination was a minus quantity, — 1*1. The heat of 
formation of potassium sulphite, K 2 SO 3 , from its elements is 272*6. 

Souhle Decomposition .—When a solution of potassium sulphite is 
treated with hydrochloric acid, partial decomposition takes place, with 
the following thermal results:— 


K 2 SO 3 in solution + 2H01 in solution at 13° = —1*8 cal. 

K 3 SO 3 „ + 9HC1 „ „ = -2*4 „ 

This shows a division of the base between the two acids, as the 
equation K3SO3 + HCl = KHSO3 + KCl would require — 1*7 
cal., whereas the total replacement of the sulphur radical by Cl 
would require — 4*0. But if only a small quantity of hydrochloric 
acid HCl to 1 K 2 SO 3 ) be added, a slight evolution of heat (H- 0 * 6 ) 
is observable, seeming to point to the immediate formation of the 
luetasulphite. Sulphurous acid added to a solution of potassium 
chloride, also gives thermal results, proving a division of the base 
between the two acids. 

Decomposition hy Heat —Raised to a dull red heat in an atmosphere 
of nitrogen, potassium sulphite decomposes exactly according to the 
equation 4 K 2 SO 3 = 3 K 2 SO 4 K 2 S. Contrary to Muspratt’s state¬ 
ment, no evolution of sulphurous anhydride takes place. At 450° no 
action has commenced. L. T. T. 

Pyrosulpliites.* By Berthelot {Compt rend., 96, 208—213).— 
Fotassium pyrosulpMte (potassium anhydrosulphite), RsSsOs, crystal¬ 
lises out on supersaturating a solution of potassium carbonate with 
sulphurous anhydiide, and may then be dried at 120®. This salt 
differs from the normal hydrogen potassium sulphite, KHSO3, iu 


* Called by the author ** Metasulphites.” 
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greater stability, beat of formation, power of forming hydrates, and 
the way in which it decomposes when heated. 

In the formation of hydrogen potassium sulphite, SO 2 in solution + 
KHO in sol. at 13® liberate 16*6 cal., and the immediate addition of 
another mol. KHO to form K 3 SO 3 liberates a further 15*2 cal. If, 
however, the solution of the bisulphite be boiled or allowed to stand 
for a long time, a farther addition of 1 mol. KHO only gives 12*5 
cal. That this is due to the conversion of the bisulphite into the 
pyrosnlphite is shown by the fact that a solution of the crystallised 
metasulphite converted into the neutral sulphite also liberates 12*5 
cal. In the conversion of the bisulphite into the pyrosnlphite thei*e- 
fore 2*6 cal. are liberated, which tallies with the greater stability of 
the latter over the former. With potassium anhydrosulphate (pyro- 
sulphate) K 2 S 3 O 7 , and hydrogen potassium sulphate, the reverse is the 
case, an absorption of heat taking place during the conversion of the 
latter into the former, and the hydrogen potassium sulphate being the 
more stable salt of the two. The heat of formation of the pyrosul- 
phite from stdphurons anhydride and potash is therefore 19*2 cal. 
These results have been verified by thermometric observations of the 
action of hydrochloric acid on (i) solutions of potassium pyrosnl¬ 
phite, (ii) the anhydrous salt, (iii) solutions of hydrogen potassium 
sulphite, (iv) neutral potassium sulphite. 

Hydrates of Fotassium Fyrosulphite .—On saturating, in the cold, a 
concentrated solution of potassium carbonate with sulphurous acid, 
crystals are formed either spontaneously or on the addition of alcohol. 
These have hitherto been considered to be normal hydrogen potassium 
sulphite, KHSOs. The author, however, finds on analysis, that the 
crystals formed spontaneously correspond with the formula 

those produced by the addition of alcohol to that of K 2 S 305 ,-|H 30 . 
The author considers them to be without doubt pyrosulphites anil not 
acid bisulphites. At 120° they give off no sulphurous anliydride as 
would be the case with bisulphites, but merely lose water and become 
anhydrous. The heat of solution of the hydrated and anhydrous salts 
is also identical (5*6), pointing to mechanical and not chemical union. 
From the above data it may be calculated that the heat of formation 
of potassium pyrosuiphite is as follows; — 

S 2 Hh O 5 4 * Ko = 379*4 cal. 

2 SO 2 (gas) -j- KoO (anhydrous) = 66*9 „ 

SOs (gas) + K 3 SO 3 (solid) = 13*8 „ 

Decomposition hy Heat ,—The decomposition takes place at a dull red 
heat, exactly according to the equation 2 K 2 S 205 = 2 K 2 SO 4 -h SO® -{- S, 
no formation of neutral potassium sulphite taking place even as an 
intermediate stage. 

The following is a list of some of the potassium salts containing 
sulphur, with their heats of formation fk>m their elements:— 


Bisulphide, K 2 S 2 . -h 106*0 cal. 

Thiosulphate, K 2 S 4 O 4 . + 207*4 „ 
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Pyrosnlpliite, K 2 S 2 O 5 . -f 369 2 cal. 

Dithionate or Hyposulphate, K 2 S 2 O 6 -{“ 411*4 „ 

Bisalphate (pyrosulphatej, K 2 S 2 O 7 .. -f 473*2 „ 

Sulphide, KaS.. +102*2 „ 

Sulphite, K 2 SO 3 . + 272 6 „ 

Sulphate, K 2 SOi. + 342*2 „ 

Or conformably to the observations of Dumas, with the oxides of 
tin;— 

O 3 + K 2 S 3 = EI 2 S 2 O 3 liberates 3 X 53 6 cal. 

O 2 + KS 2 O, = K 2 S 2 O 5 „ 2 X 51*0 „ 

O 2 + K 2 S 2 O 6 = JSI 2 S 2 O 7 „ 2 X 52*0 ,, 

0 + KiS^Oe = E 2 S 3 O 6 ,, 42 6 „ 

O 3 + H 2 S ^ K 2 SO 3 ,, 3 X 5b'8 ,, 

L. T, T. 

Alkaline TMosnlpliates. By Beethelot (Gc/tnpL r&nd., 96,146 
—147). —It has been proved that the potassium thiosulphate found 
amongst the products of explosion of powder is not produced dming 
the combustion, but during the analytical manipulation by the action 
of cupric oxide on the polysulphides which it is used to eliminate. 
The author now finds that zmo oxide has the same effect on potassium 
polysulphides, producing, besides zinc sulphide, thiosulphate, sulphate 
and dithionate. The author believes that although it has hitherto 
escaped notice the latter body is also produced when cupric oxide is 
used. Zinc acetate also produces traces of dithionate under similar 
circumstances. 

The author has determined carefully the point at which dried potas¬ 
sium and sodium thiosulphates are decomposed when heated in 
nitrogen. The sodium salt begins to decompose at 400°, the potas¬ 
sium salt at 430°, and in both cases decomposition is complete at 470°. 
The heat of solution of these salts is as follows:— 

Cal. 


K 2 S 203 , 

dried in a vacuum (1 

pt. 

in 90 pts. H 

jO at 10 “).. 

-4-98 

bra3S203 

1 „ at 200 ° 

(1 


60 „ 

„ 13-5“) 

+r ;2 

J? 

„ „ 150“ 

(1 

59 

60 „ 

„ ?-5“) 

4 “ 1*24 


,,358“ 

(1 

)5 

60 „ 

„ 7-5“) 

+1-48 


L. T. T. 

Nitrogen Selenide. By Beethelot and Tieille {Compt rend., 
96,213—214).—The heat disengaged by the explosion of this sub¬ 
stance was determined, and gave tor !NSe + 42*6 cal., or connected 
to constant pressure 42 3. E'itrogen selenide is therefore formed 
with the absorption of heat (— 42*3) similarly to nitrogen sul¬ 
phide, &c. L. T. T. 

Okromates, By Beethelot {Comp, rend., 96, 399—405).—^Brom 
a careful collation of the thermometric determinations of the solution 
and neutralisation of chromates, and of their reactions with acids, 
together with careful thermometric determinations made by himself, 
where these were previously wanting, the author is enabled to draw 
the following conclusions. In solutions of neutral potassium chromate 
strong acids cause the total, weak acids the partial displacement of one 
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of the two potassium-atom*?, potassium dichromate being at the same 
time formed. This displacement is due not so much to the smaller 
heat of formation of the chromates compared with other acids capable 
of displacing chromic acid, as to the fact that the heat of formation 
of the dichromate is much greater than that of the neutral chromate, 
and that hence there is always a great tendency to the tormation of 
the dichromate. This tendency renders the one potassium-atom in 
the neutral chromate easily replaceable, and enables much feebler 
acids to displace a part of the alkali than would otherwise be the case. 
The author has already shown that a similar cause produces a ten¬ 
dency towards the formation of bisulphates, and enables hydrochloric 
and nitric acids to cause partial displacement in the solntions of 
neutral sulphates. L. T. T. 

Heat of Formation of Glycollates. By D. Tozumasi (Oompt 
rend,, 96, 789—790).—The heats of ff>rmation of glycollates recently 
determined by Forcraud (this voL, 644) agree perfectly w ith the num¬ 
bers calculated by means of the author's law (Ahstr., 1882, 1257; 
this Yol., 144). Only in the case of zinc glycollate is there any con¬ 
siderable difference between the observed and calculated values, and a 
redetermination of the beau of formation of this salt will probably 
show that the first determination is inexact. The author has calcu¬ 
lated the heats of formation of several glycollates which have not yet 
been made the subject of direct determinations. 0. H. B. 

Heats of Formation of Glycollates. By be Foecbanb (Cornet, 
rend., 96, 838—839).—reply to Tommasi (see preceding Abstract). 

Mutual Displacement of Bases of Neutral Salts in Homo- 
geneous Systems. By K Mestschtjtkin (Oompt. rend., 96, 256— 
259, and 381—383).—The author has taken advantage of the fact 
that aniline, although a base, does not react alkaline, to inve*!tigate the 
above subject with respect to aniline hydrochloride, nitrate, and acetate 
on the one hand, and potassium, sodium, and barium hydroxides, 
ammonia and ti*iethylamine on the other. A weighed quantity of the 
aniline salt was dissolved in water, and, after the addition of phenol- 
phthalein or rosolic acid as an indicator, titrated with a decinormal 
solution of the alkali. It is clear that alkaline reaction sets in at 
the moment when the alkali added can no longer displace aniline 
from its salt, but remains nnneutralised. Each experiment was tried 
with a saturated solution and also a decinormal solution of the aniline 
salt, and the liquid in all cases remained homogeneous, no precipitation 
of aniline taking place. In each case the author found that no alkaline 
reaction became visible until snfBcient alkali had been added to neu¬ 
tralise the whole of the acid contained in the aniline salt. As these 
results are in antagonism to Berthollet’s theory of the partition of the 
acid amongst the bases, the experiments were repeated with the varia¬ 
tion that a large excess of free aniline was used. The proportions 
taken were 4 and 8 mols. respectively of aniline to 1 of acid: hut 
even then as much alkali was neutralised as was theoretically equiva¬ 
lent to the acid, present. To be quite sure that the water in which 
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tlie aniline salts were dissolved iiad no inflnence on the results, the 
author also experimented with alcoholic solutions, but in all cases 
with the same effect. The whole o£ the aniline is therefore displaced 
by the stronger bases mentioned above. This does not accord with 
Berthollet’s theory, bat is in harmony with Berthelot^s principle of 
maximum work, as the heat of combination of these bases with 
hydrochloric acid are:— 

KHO. NaHO. iBaCHO).. NH3. CfiHg.NHa. 

13-7 13*7 13*8 12*3 8*7 7*4 

In the second communication, the author gives the results of his 
experiments with ammonia. In a solution containing free ammonia, 
phenolphthalein produces a purplish-violet coloration; but this colour 
is at once discharged by the addition to the liquid of about three 
times its volume of 95 per cent, alcohol: the colour is, however, re¬ 
produced by a single drop of a solution of a fixed alkali or barium 
hydroxide. Making use of this reaction, and using ammonium bro¬ 
mide, niti^ate, and acetate, the author finds that in alcoholic solution 
or in solutions where the proportion of alcohol preponderates over that 
of water, ammonia is entirely replaced by potassium or sodium hy¬ 
droxide, but that in aqueous solution the replacement is only partial. 
Using iDarium ethoxide, prepared by acting on barium oxide with 
absolute alcohol, the following results were obtained:—With an alco¬ 
holic solution of ammonium bromide, the displacement is complete. 
With a solution of ammonium nitrate in absolute alcohol, the first 
drop of barium ethoxide produces a coloration (j.c., no displacement 
takes place), but in a few seconds barium nitrate is precipitated, and 
the solution becomes again colourless, and this action is repeated until 
all the ammonia has been replaced by barium. With a solution of the 
nitrate in 95 per cent, alcohol, no displacement takes place: in a solu¬ 
tion in 80 per cent, alcohol, total displacement results, whilst with 
alcohol of G6 per cent, strength, only 96*8 per cent, of the ammo¬ 
nium is replaced by barium. This case is of special interest as 
showing the great infiuence of physical conditions on mutual dis¬ 
placement. 

Sodium hydroxide in alcoholic solution displaces methylamine and 
ethylamine from their salts, but not completely; 94*4 per cent, of the 
former and 90*4 per cent, of the latter beiug replaced. L. T. T. 

A Correction. By M, Teaube (Ber., 16, 463).—The author di¬ 
vides oxidisable bodies into two classes, viz., those which are oxidised 
by ordinary oxygen, e.g., lead, zinc; and those which can only he 
oxidised by nascent oxygen, e.y., ammonia, alcohol, carbon monoxide. 
The former are termed ‘‘aand the latter dgsoaigdabely^ 
but as this word is apt to be mistaken for desoxydabel, the author 
proposes to substitute the term “ bmdoxijdahel for the second class 
of bodies. W. C. W. 
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Inorganic Chemistry. 


Density of Ciilonne at Higb. Temperatures. By J. M. Crafts 
(Ber., 16, 457—461).—To determine the density of chlorine at high 
temperatures (circa 1300°), the author uses porcelain cylinders which 
are enamelled in and outside. Through the neck of the cylinder, 
which is only 6 mm. diameter, a capillary tube of enamelled porcelain 
passes which reaches nearly to the bottom of the cylinder. By 
measuring the volume of chlorine displaced by a known volume of 
air, the author finds that the density of chlorine is normal at tempera¬ 
tures below 1200°. W. C. W. 

Pbosphorescence of Sulphur. By 0. Jacobsev (Ber., 16, 478). 
—^The peculiar odour which is perceived when sulphur phosphoresces, 
indicates the probable existence of a lower oxide of sulphur than 
SO 2 . Attempts to isolate such a compound were unsuccessful. 

W. C. W. 

Action of Sulphur on Oxides. By E. Eilhol and Senderens 
(Gompt. rend., 96, 839—841).—It is well known that when sulphur is 
gently heated with sodinm or potassium hydroxide an alkaline sul¬ 
phide and thiosulphate are formed. If the substances are in the solid 
condition, this change is accompanied by a considerable development 
of heat, but if they are in solution the thermal disturbance is practi¬ 
cally nil. If solid sodium or potassium hydroxide is mhhed up with 
an excess of sulphur in a mortar, a mixture of polysnlphide and thio¬ 
sulphate is obtained in a few seconds, and the same result follows if 
the two substances are ground up separately and then mixed. On the 
other hand, the action of the sulphur on the alkaline oxides is greatly 
diminished by diluting the solutions of the latter. A solution con¬ 
taining 4 grams of soda per litre has no action on sulphur in the cold, 
even after several months, but attacks it readily at 100'*. A solution 
of 0’4 gram per litre has no action on sulphur, even when boiled. 

0. H. B. 

New Modes of Formation of Pyrosnlplmric Chloride and 
of Ch-lorostilplionic Acid. By G-. Billitz and K. Heumanj^ (Ber., 
16, 483—485)—Pyrosulphuric chloride is formed by heating a 
mixture of chlorosulphonic acid and phosphorus pentoxide in a flask 
provided with a reflux condenser for some time, and then distilling 
the crude product. The portion boiling between 135—150° is poured 
into water in order to decompose the unaltered chlorosulphonic acid. 

Pyrosulphuric chloride absorbs moisture from the air, aud is con¬ 
verted into chlorosulphonic acid. This fact explains the discordant 
results obtained by different observers in the determination of the 
vapour-density of pyrosuiphurio chloride. W. C. W. 

Pyrosnlplniric Chloride. By K. and P. Kochlin (Ber., 

16,479—483).— Ogier’s statement (Gompt. rend., 94, 217) that the 
vapour-density of pyrosulphuric chloride is half the value required by 
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the formula S 2 O 6 CI 2 , is incorrect. The density, between 160® and 
442®, varies with the temperature. Near the boiling point, the density 
corresponds with the theoretical value, but at 442® the observed 
density is only half the theoretical. W. C. W. 

Crystallised Phosphates. By HAUTErEUiLLE and !Margottet 
(Corrupt, rend^i 96, 849—852).—^The sesquioxides of aluminium, 
chromium, iron, and uranium, or, better, the amorphous phosphates 
obtained by adding sodium phosphate to solutions of salts of these 
metals, are fused with four times their weight of metaphosphoric 
acid. They are thus rapidly converted into crystallised metaphos¬ 
phates of the general formula M203,3P206, or M'"(P 03 ) 3 , which can 
be isolated by treating the cooled mass with boiling water. Ferric 
metajpJiosphafe forms transparent pale greenish-yellow rhombic prisms, 
terminated by pyramids. Chromic metaphospJiate forms rhombic 
prisms, which are generally macled, and have a yellowish-green 
colour by transmitted light. Uranic metaphospliate forms emerald- 
green rectangular tables, derived from rhombic prisms. Aluminium 
metaphospliate forms colourless transparent crystals, the dominant 
form of which is a combination of the cube with the octohedron or 
.triakisoctohedron, the faces being frequently curved. Ail these 
metaphosphates are insoluble in water and in acids. 

The crystals of the aluminium compound have a cubical appear¬ 
ance, and are without action on polarised light; the other three com¬ 
pounds crystallise in the rhombic system. It is possible, however, to 
prepare aluminium metaphosphate containing different proportions of 
the chromium, iron, and uranium compounds; all the four metals, in 
fact, being able to replace one another in any proportions. The 
dominant form of these double phosphates is a prism modified by the 
hemihedral faces of a tetrahedron. If the proportion of aluminium 
is very large, the dominant form of the crystals is a tetrahedron, but 
they act on polarised light. If the proportion of aluminium is small, 
the hemihedral faces disappear, and the crystals exhibit the macles so 
frequently observed on substances which crystallise in rhombic prisms 
of nearly 90®. It is evident, therefore, that the presence of small 
quantities of uranium, iron, and chromium modifies the optical pro¬ 
perties of aluminium phosphate, although the crystals of the latter 
retain their cubical appearance. These metaphosphates in fact 
exhibit a case of isomorphism similar to that observed between pure 
natural aluminium leucite and artificial leucite containing iron. 

Cryvstallised metaphospbates of nickel, cobalt, the alkalis, and other 
metals have been obtained in a similar manner. The alkaline meta¬ 
phosphates, like the others, are insoluble in water. 0. H. B. 

Barium Potassium Phospliate and Barium Sodium Phos- 
phate. By A. db Schultex (Oompt rend,, 96, 706—707).—^A 
mixture of potassium silicate and baryta-water is heated to boiling 
and mixed with a solution of potassium silicate containing a certain 
quantity of potassium phosphate. On cooling, the liquid deposits 
cubical crystals, which dissolve easily in dilute hydrochloric acid, 
leaving a residue of silica amounting to about 1 per cent. If the 
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silica be regarded as an impurity, tbe crystals have tbe composition 
KBaP04 + lOHoO. 

The corresponding sodium compound, XaBaPOi + IOH 2 O, is ob¬ 
tained in a precisely similar manner, and crystallises in regular 
tetrahedrons. The formation of these crystallised phosphates is due 
to the slow action of the alkaline phosphates on the double silicates 
formed by adding baryta-water to solutions of the alkaline silicates. 
If alkaline hydroxides are used instead of alkaline silicates, only 
amorphous precipitates are obtained. C. H. B. 

Action of Different Varieties of Silica on Lime-water. By 

E. Landrin rend., 96, 841—844).—Hydraulic silica, gelati¬ 

nous silica, and soluble silica absorb lime gradually from lime-water, 
the maximum absorption varying in all cases between 36 and 38 parts 
of lime for one equivalent of silica. The resulting compound has 
approximately the composition 3SiO2,4Ca0. The combination is most 
rapid in the case of soluble silica, but even in this case the maximum 
absorption is not effected until after several hours. Silica from hydro- 
fiuosilicic acid absorbs lime much more slowly than any of the three 
previously mentioned varieties. The maximum absorption after 68 
days, in the series of experiments quoted, was 24*2 parts of lime per 
equivalent of silica. 0. H. B, 

i 

The Setting of Plaster of Paris. By H. Le Chatelier 
rend.y 96, 715—718).—llarignac has observed that anhydrous cal¬ 
cium sulphate yields with water a supersaturated solution, which 
afterwards deposits crystals of the hydrated salt. With plaster of 
Paris heated at 140° a solution can be obtained containing 9 grams of 
the salt per litre, or four times the amount which exists in solution 
under normal conditions. The author considers that the setting of 
plaster of Paris is due to two distinct but simultaneous reactions. 
The anhydrous calcium sulphate when moistened with water dissolves 
and becomes bydrated, foiming a supersaturated solution, and this 
supersatui*ated solution deposits crystals of hydrated calcium sulphate, 
which gradually increase in volume and unite one with another. This 
progressive crystallisation continues so long as any anhydrous salt 
remains undissolved. This theory is supported by the fact that in 
practice 140° is found to be the best temperature at which to heat the 
plaster of Paris, and Marignac found that the most highly super¬ 
saturated solutions are formed by calcium sulphate heated to this 
tempei’ature. It is found that the addition of a small quantity of 
sulphuric acid or sodium chloride to the water used for moistening 
the plaster promotes setting. Both these compounds increase the 
amount of calcium sulphate which can exist in the supersaturated 
solution. 

Similar phenomena of setting, due to deposition of crystals from 
a supersaturated solution, are observed on moistening coarsely 
powdered anhydrous very soluble salts, such as sodium sulphate and 
carbonate, which readily form supersaturated solutious. 

This theory is applicable to the setting of all mortars, especially 
cements and hydraulic mortars. The solubility of lime is well 
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known. Tlie antkor lias recently sEown tkat calcinm alnminate is 
soluble, and be hopes to prove that calcium silicate is also soluble. 

0. H. B. 

Preparation of Cerium Oxide. By H, Debrat (Gom;pt, rend.^ 
96, 828—830).—The cerium, lanthaniim, and didyminm oxalates are 
prepared from cerite in the nsnal way, and converted into nitrates. 
The nitrates are then fused in a porcelain capsule with eight or ten 
times their weight of potassium nitrate, and kept in fusion between 
300—350*^; at this temperature cerium nitrate is decomposed, whilst 
the nitrates of didyminm and lanthanum are not sensibly affected 
even at 350°. After some hours the evolution of nitrogen oxides 
ceases, the fused mass is allowed to cool, extracted with water, and 
the residue washed with very dilute nitric acid in order to remove 
any traces of basic didyminm nitrate; this residue, which consists of 
cerium oxide with traces of didyminm and lanthanum, is reconverted 
into nitrate, which is again fused with potassium nitrate; the last 
traces of didyminm and lanthanum are thus removed, and the cerium 
oxide is obtained perfectly pure. The aqueous solution of didyminm 
and lanthanunrnitrates with excess of potassium nitrate is evaporated 
to dryness and again fused, the temperature being allowed to rise 
somewhat above 350°. The small quantity of cerium nitrate pre¬ 
viously undecomposed is now decomposed, and on treating the fused 
mass with water after cooling, a solution of didyminm and lanthanum 
nitrates is obtained free from cerium. 0. H. B. 

Ammoniobromides and Oxybromides of Zinc. By G. 
Akde^ (Compt rend,<i ^03—706).—A 30 per cent, solution of 

ammonium bromide is boiled for some time with precipitated zinc 
oxide, the liquid filtered, and allowed to cool. The compound 
3 ZnBr 2 , 6 NH 3 ,H 20 is deposited in slender white needles, which melt 
when heated in a closed tube, and give off water and ammonia gas. 
They are decomposed by boiling water, a residue of zinc oxide being 
left. When these crystals are heated with water in sealed tubes at 
200 °, they are decomposed, with formation of brilliant white scales, of 
the composition ZnBr 2 , 3 ZnO, 2 NH 3 , 5 HsO. The ammoniacal chlorides 
yield similar compounds. By dissolving zinc bromide in hot am¬ 
monia, and allowing the liquid to cool, Bammelsberg obtained a 
compound which he described as anhydrous; the author finds, how¬ 
ever, that the compound obtained in this way has the composition 
ZnBr,o 2 ]SrH 3 ,H 20 . If the zinc bromide is dissolved in cold ammonia, 
and the solution allowed to evaporate, the compound 

3ZnBr2,8IsrHs,2H20 

is formed. If ammonia gas is passed into a concentrated solution 
of zinc bromide until tbe precipitate is redissolved, and the solution 
is then evaporated, slender needles of the composition 

3ZnBr3,10brH3,H20 

are obtained. They are easily decomposed by water, especially if 
heated. By treating zinc bromide in tbe manner described by 
Divers for the preparation of 2 ZnCl 2 , 10 NH 3 , 2 H 2 O, voluminous bril- 
VOL. XLIV. 3 c 
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liant crystals are obtained, but they lose their brilliancy unless kept 
in an atmosphere of ammonia. They have the composition 

Z2iBr2,5NH3. 

When heated in a closed tube, they melt and give off ammonia, but 
no trace of water, and if exposed to the air they give off ammonia 
and become covered with a white pellicle. They are easily decom¬ 
posed by water. 

When a concentrated solution of zinc bromide is heated with zinc 
oxide, filtered, and allowed to cool, nacreous lamellse of the com¬ 
position ZnBr3,4Zn0,13H20, are deposited. When a solution of zinc 
bromide is precipitated with an insufficient quantity of ammonia, 
the compound ZnBr2,4Zn0,19H20 is obtained. By heating 30 grams 
of zinc oxide with 100 grams of zinc bromide, and adding a concen¬ 
trated solution of ammonium bromide until the zinc oxide is com¬ 
pletely dissolved, a white powder is obtained which has the compo¬ 
sition ZnBro, 4 ZnO, 10 H 2 O, and which, when washed writh water until 
all soluble bromide is removed, yields tbe compound 

ZnBr2,6Zn0,35H20. 

These two last componnds retain a small quantity of ammonia. If 
zinc oxide is heated with a concentrated solution of zinc bromide in 
sealed tubes at about 2o0°, small brilliant crystals of the composition 
ZnBr 2 , 5 Zn 0 , 6 Il 20 are obtamed. 0. H. B. 

AlnTYilnium Sulphate. By P. Marguebite-Delacharlonny (Oompt 
rend., 96, 844—846).—Pure hydrated aluminium sulphate crystal¬ 
lises in rhombic prisms, which are not hygroscopic, bnt, on the con¬ 
trary, show a marked tendency to effloresce. Analyses of these 
crystals, prepared by different methods from different sources, prove 
that they have the composition Al 2 (S 04)3 4- I 6 H 2 O. The formula 
Al 2 (S 04)3 -h I 8 II 2 O, generally given to the hydrated salt, has been 
deduced from analyses of impure specimens containing ferric sul¬ 
phate. The presence of a small qnantity of ferric sulphate in 
aluminium sulphate makes tbe latter hygroscopic. Tue natural 
aluminium sulphate found at Rio Saldana haE the composition 
AI^CSOOs 4- I 6 H 2 O. 0. H. B. 

Ultramarine. By G. Guckelbeeger (Dingl. polyt J., 247, 343— 
348, and 383—389).—This paper gives an account of recent investi¬ 
gations on ultramarine. In order to obtain the pure colouring matter, 
the manufactured product as it is taken from the furnace is allowed 
to soak in cold or lukewarm water (not hot) without being previously 
ground. Before it is washed thoroughly, it is treated with caustic lye 
until it ceases to produce a black coloration when treated with an 
alkaline solution of lead. It is then washed with water containing 
ammonium acetate. 

Prom his analyses, the author comes to the conclusion that ultra- 
marme-blue is a definite compound of the formula SieAhFaeSiO^o, 
agreeing with that of Silber and Hoffmann. The following are the 
analytical results;— 
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I. 11. III. IV. V. VI. 

Si . 19-2 19*0 19*0 19*3 19-3 19-0 

A1. 12-6 12-7 13-0 12-5 12*8 13*0 

IS'a. 16*5 16*8 16*5 16-8 16*1 15*9 

S. 14*2 14*0 13*8 13*9 14*0 14*0 

0 . 37*5 37*0 37*7 37*5 37*8 38*1 


I—III are samples of nltramarine-bliie rich in silicon from tlie 
Hirschberg works, Y and YI from tbe works ar Marienberg. 

The antbor’s results with respect to nliramarine-green agree for the 
most part with those of other investigatois. He conclndes that nltra- 
marine-green is a definite compound of the formula SieAl^^NaeSzOi*. 
He then tries to prove that the difEerent ultramarines may be best 
derived from a typical formula with Si is and Ha.o. Thus, for ultra¬ 
marine containing large quantities of silicon, the formula 

Sii8Ali2Ha2oSj2062 

is given, whilst for ultramarines poor in silicon the formula 
Sii 8 Ali 8 XaioS 607 o — O 72 is assumed, so that the sulphur may vary in 
accordance with the proportion of Si : AL Between Sii 8 Ali 2 Si 2 and 
Si^AlinSb there are the intermediate stages SiisAluSio and SiisAlibSb. 

In the original paper the author discusses in detail the hyp >iheses 
of other investigators. D. B. 

Separation of Gallium. ByL. de Botsbatjdean rend., 

96, 152—154; see also Abstr., 1882, 897 and 1323, and this vol., 163. 
156, 293).— From Rhodium. —In very acid hydrochloric solution, 
gallium is precipitated by potassium ferrocyanide, whilst the whole of 
the rhodium remains in solution, ii. Hydrogen sulphide acts very 
slowly on dilute solutions of rhodium chloiide in the cold, quickly at 
100°. The sulphide precipitated from the slightly acid boiling solu¬ 
tion must he dissolved in aqua regia, the nitric acid expelled, and 
reprecipitated by hydrogen sulphide, as it contains traces of gallium. 
If great exactness is required, the mother-liquors from the first pre¬ 
cipitation must be concentrated and re-treated with hydrogen sul¬ 
phide. The precipitated rhodium sulphide often contains traces of 
metallic rhodium, insoluble in aqua regia, iii. Copper precipitates 
metallic rhodium from its salts. The solution should be as concen¬ 
trated as possible, slightly acidulated with hydrochloric acid, and 
digested at about 9U° for several hours, the hydrochloric acid and 
water lost by evaporation being renewed from time to time. The 
reduced rhodium contains no gallium or at most the merest trace, 
iv. Zinc slowly precipitates metallic rhodium from acid solutions. 
The rhodium contains a little gallium. 

Some Reactions of the Salts of Rhodium. —^The usual text-books give 
many incorrect or incomplete data of these salts. Mydiogen ammo¬ 
nium sulphide in excess redissolves the rhodium sulphide first pro¬ 
duced, forming an orange-red liquid: rhodium sulphide is only 
repxecipitated from this solution on very long standing. Bhodium 
sulphide precipitated from a boiling solution by hydrogen sulphide is 
insoluble in hydrogen ammonium sulphide, but the sulphide precipi- 

3 c 2 
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fated on boiling an ammoniacal solution, dissolves readilj in that 
reasrent. The solubility of rhodium sulphide in hydrogen ammonium 
sulphide may be used to separate that metal from copper, iron, zinc, 
<fcc. If rhodium sulphide be precipitated from ammoniacal solution 
by a rer?/ slight excess of hydrochloric acid, it is of a light reddish- 
brown, partially soluble in concentrated hydrochloric acid; but in the 
presence of hydrogen sulphide and in acid solutions, it rapidly becomes 
much darker in colour and insoluble in hydrochloric acid. There are 
thus two modifications of rhodium sulphide, the one of a chocolate- 
brown colour, easily soluble in hydrogen ammonium sulphide, partially 
soluble in hydrochloric acid; the other dark-brown, and insoluble in 
those reagents. L. T. T. 

Crystallised Stannates. By A. Ditte (Oompt. rend.^ 96, 701— 
70S ).—Calcium 8fannate ,—When the gelatinous precipitate obtained 
by adding potassium stannate to a solution of calcium chloride is 
heated to 100 °, it is converted into small, colourless, transparent, 
apparently cubical crystals of the composition Sn 02 ,Ca 0 , 5 H 20 . When 
a mixture of stannic oxide, calcium chloride, and a small quantity of 
calcium oxide is heated for several hours to bright redness, the mass 
allowed to cool, washed with water, and then treated 'with very dilute 
hydrochloric acid, small, transparent, square lamellae are obtained con¬ 
sisting of modified cubes or ootohedrons. These crystals have the 
composition SnO^jCaO, are not attacked by acids, and undergo but 
little alteration when fused with sodium carbonate. If ammonium 
chloride is used instead of calcium oxide, no stannate is formed, but 
colourless, transparent, slender needles of stannic oxide are obtained. 

Strontium Stannate, — The gelatinous precipitate obtained by 
addition of potassium stannate to a solution of a strontium salt, 
gradually changes at the ordinary temperature into small, transparent, 
scute rhombohedrons of the composition 2 Sn 02 , 3 S 20 , 10 H 20 . Similar 
crystals are obtained by adding a small quantity of a dilute solution 
of potassium stannate to a large excess of a cold saturated solution 
of strontium oxide, and allowing the precipitate to stand, or heating 
the liquid to boiling. 

Bar him stannate is prepared in a similar manner from saturated 
solutions of barium oxide or chloride. It forms small, brilliant, 
nacreous plates of the composition SnO 2 , 2 BaO, 10 HjO. 

Nickel stannate is obtained by adding potassium stannate to a con¬ 
centrated ammoniacal solution of a nickel salt until a shght permanent 
precipitate is produced. The liquid on standing deposits small, trans¬ 
parent, green, apparently cubical crystals, of the eompositiou 

Sn02,Ni0,5H20. 

Cobalt stannate is obtained in a similar manner. It forms small, 
transparent, rose-colonred crystals of the composition Sn 02 ,Co 0 , 6 H 20 . 

Zinc siamate is also obtained in the same way. It forms colourless 
transparent crystals of the composition 2 SnO 3 , 3 ZnO, 10 H 2 O. 

Siher stannate is prepared by adding potassium stannate to a solu¬ 
tion of silver nitrate, dissolving the precipitate which is formed in 
ammonia, and allowing the ammoniacal solution to evaporate over 
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sulplmric acid, wlien small crystals of the composition Sn 02 ,Ag 20 
separate out. They melt at bright redness to a deep brown liquid, 
and are decomposed by potassium hydrogen sulphate. 

Oop;per stannate is prepared by adding potassium stannate to an 
ammoniacal solution of copper salt so long as the precipitate re-dis¬ 
solves, and allowing the liquid to evaporate over sulphuric acid; it 
forms blue crystals of the composition Sn02,Gu0,4H20. If these 
Crystals are left in the ammoniacal mother-liquor at the ordmaiy 
temperature, they gradually change into deep blue, more bulky crys¬ 
tals of Sn0>Cu0,(XH4)20,2H20. These crystals are but slightly 
soluble in cold water, which, however, gradually removes their ammo¬ 
nia ; they dissolve in acids forming a solution 'which gelatinises when 
heated. 

All these hydrated stannates are insoluble in water, but dissolve in 
the cold in hydrochloric or nitric acid, forming limpid solutions which 
gelatinise on heating. TVTien heated, the crystals change colour, lose 
their water, and become insoluble in acids in the cold. The anhy¬ 
drous salts are attacked by nitric acid, which dissolves out the base 
and leaves an insoluble residue of stannic oxide. C. H. B. 

Double Chlorides of Lead and Ammonium and Oxychlorides 
of Lead. By G. Anbe^ {Comjpt, rend., 96, 435—437).—A saturated 
solution of ammonium chloride dissolves lead chloride, and from such 
solutions the author has obtained several double salts. If 90 grams 
of lead chloride be dissolved in a boiling solution of ammonium cMo* 

1 ide (200 grams of salt to 200 of water), brilliant mother-of-pearl-like 
flakes are deposited having the formula 4PbCl2,22I7E4Cl,7H20 ; from 
the same solution a salt, 4PbCl2,18NH4Cl,5H20, was obtained 50 
grams of litharge, dissolved in a boiling solution of 200 grams ammo¬ 
nium chloride in 400 of water, gave hard crystals of 

PbCl2,18EH*Cl,4H20, 

and on continued boiling PbCl2,1017H4Cl,H2O. A solution of ammo¬ 
nium chloride saturated in the cold, heated to boiling and treated 
with lead chloride, ^ve crystals of 2PbCl2,18NH4CI,3H20. If a 
solution of litharge in ammonium chloride be poured into a large 
excess of cold water, a white precipitate is produced, which, dried at 
100®, has the formula PhOl 2 ,PbO. L. T. T. 

Chromic Selenite. By C. Taqtjet (Coyn^t rmd., 96, 707—708). 
— On adding potassium selenite to a boiling solution of chromic 
chloride containing free hydrochloric acid, a bulky pale-green pre¬ 
cipitate is thrown down, which, after drying at about 120°, forms a 
greenish-grey mass of the composition Cr 2 (Se 03 ) 3 . It dissolves in 
hot concentrated hydrochloric acid, and is almost insoluble in water, 
but dissolves slightly when boiled with an excess of selenious acid, 
probably with formation of an acid selenite. The filtrate from the 
first precipitate deposits a further quantity of the same compound on 
standing. C. H. B. 
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Double Sulphites of Manganese and the Alkalis. By A. 
Goegeu (CompL rend,, 96, 376—379).—If 3 or 4 grams of manganese 
sulphite are dissolved in 100 c.c. of a saturated solution of sulphurous 
acid containing 15 to 20 gi'ams of potassium sulphite, and the whole 
placed for some time under a bell-jar together with an absorbent for 
sulphurous anhydride, hexagonal plates of a double sulphite of the 
formula KoSOsjMnSOs are formed. The mother-liquor, concentrated 
on a brine-bath, either deposits a further crop of the same salt in 
hexagonal prisms grouped into stars, or a second salt is formed of 
the formula K 3 S 03 , 2 MnS 03 , and crystallising in tetragonal needles. 

Both salts have a slight roseate tint and oxidise rapidly in moist 
air. KaSOsjMnSO^} is very stable towards water, in which it is very 
slightly soluble. Heated to redness out of contact with the air, both 
salts give off sulphurous anhydride, and leave a mixture of sulphates 
and sulphides together with manganous oxide; in contact with air, 
the residue consists of sulphates and red manganic oxide. The salt, 
(NH 4 ) 2 S 0 '»,MnS 08 , crystallising in regular hexagonal plates of mother- 
of-pearl-like appearance, is obtained in an analogous manner to the 
potassium salt. It is much less easily oxidised, and withstands a 
temperature of 180°, although ammonium sulphite decomposes at 60°. 
It is very slightly soluble in cold water. Heated out of contact with 
the air, it leaves manganous oxide mixed with a little sulphide; in 
the air, manganic oxide. Sodium manganese sulphite, NajSO^jMnSOs 
+ H.O, is obtained by mixing a 20 per cent, solution of manganous 
chloride with a solution of sodium sulphite saturated in the cold, and 
to which a little hydrogen sodium sulphite has been added. The 
reaction does not take place in the cold, but does so easily if the solu¬ 
tions are heated to about 80°. With a weaker solution of the alkaline 
sulphite, a salt, ITa 2 S 03 , 4 MnS 03 , was formed; it is only very slightly 
soluble in cold water. The action of water on the salt, Na 2 S 03 ,MnS 03 
+ HaO, is peculiar; although boiling water scarcely alters the crystals, 
cold water at once decomposes them, crystals of MnSO, -f 3 H 2 O being 
formed. This, which is identical with the action of water on MnSOa 
+ H 2 O, already described by the author, leads him to consider the 
double salt as a compound of anhydrous sodium sulphite with mono- 
hydrated manganous sulphate, or Ka3SO(MuSO<i,H20). This com- 
pound, like MnSOa,H 3 O, only loses its water of crystallisation above 
150°. L. T. T. 
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AlHminiTmi Borate from Siberia. By A. Damour (Gom^t rend., 
96, 675—677).—This mineral was found in the pegmatite of the 
Soktoui mountains, near Adonn-Tchilon, in Eastern Siberia. It occurs 
in regular, transparent, almost colourless prisms, with a hardness 
between that of quartz and that of felspar; sp. gr. = 3*28. The crystals 
appear to have no cleavage, and break with a vitreous fracture. In the 
blowpipe dame, the mineral becomes white and opaque, and gives the 
green coloration characteristic of boric acid. It dissolves completely 
in microcosmic salt or in borax, forming a colourless bead, and it 
turns blue when moistened with cobalt nitrate solution and strongly 
heated. The mineral is not attacked by nitric or hydrochloric acid, 
but after being strongly heated, it dissolves slowly in strong sulphuric 
acid at 300°, solution being facilitated by the addition of a small 
quantity of hydrofluoric acid. When heated to bright redness, it loses 
33 per cent, of its weight, but still contains boric acid. The mineral 
has the composition B^Os, 40*19; AI 2 O 3 , 55*03; Ee2O3,4*08; KgO, 0*70 
= 100*00. The oxygen ratio of AI 2 O 3 : B 2 O 3 is 1 : 1, and the formula 
of the mineral is therefore AhO^’jBgOs. The name Jeremerewite is pro¬ 
posed for the new mineral in honour of its discoverer, M. J^rem^iew', 

C. H. B. 

Melilite and Melilite Basalts, By A. Stelzner (Jahrh, /. 
Min., 2, Beil. Bd., 369—139).—In a previous communication, the 
author states that a certain constituent of some basalts is not nephe- 
line, as previously supposed, but melilite, or at least something very 
nearly related to it. In the present paper the details are more fully 
recorded. 

The imbedded melilite crystals are short quadratic prisms, four- or 
eight-sided, with rounded prism faces, but well-formed basal planes. 
The crystals show not unfrequently cleavage parallel to the basal 
plane; they are seldom quite free from inclosures; colourless or very 
pale yellow, some of the darker crystalline granules are slightly 
dichroio. Oblique sections show, in patches, a very fine striation 
parallel to the basal plane. 

By means of a mercuric iodide solution, the melilite was isolated 
from a sample of undecomposed basalt. Sp. gr. = 2*29; an analysis 
gave:— 

SiOo. AlnOg. EcjOg. EeO* AfgO. IfagO. EgO. HgO. 

44*76 7*90 5*16 1*39 27*47 8*60 2*65 0*33 1*42 = 99*68 

These numbers show that the crystalline mineral of sp. gr. 2*99, 
which is a principal constituent of the basalt from Hochbohl, near 
Owen, and which was formerly considered as nephiline, is in reality 
melilite. Following are remarks on the accompanying minerals, and 
descriptions of the localities (Swabian Alps, N.E. spurs of the 
Bohemian Forest), and modes of occurrence of the melilite basalts. 
Melilite occurs also in nephiline and leucite basalts, as in those of 
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Hegan, the Kaiserstuhl, tlie Ficlitelgel}irge, Erzgebirge, tbe Eifel, 
Vesuvius, &c. The author concludes:—The described rocks differ 
from the knov^n memhers of the basalt family, since in them melilite 
plays the part usually taken by plagioclase, nephiline, leucite, or a 
glassy matrix, and in accordance with Zirkel’s nomenclature of the 
basalts, should be called melilite basalts. The petrographic character 
of the melilite basalts may be described thus: olivine, melilite, and, 
lastly, augite, are the predominating constituents; the olivine and 
part of the augite are macroscopically, and part of the melilite 
microscopically developed, while most of the augite and melilite forms 
the microscopically crystalline gronnd-mass; in the latter are also 
nephiline, mica, magnetite, perowskite, chromite, and occasionally 
apatite and hanyn. Chemic^ly regarded, they are extraordinarily 
basic, and are characterised hy the action of hydrochloric acid, which 
decomposes 92—95 per cent, of the rock with separation of gelatinous 
silica. The name nepheline-piorite is no longer needed, since it is 
founded on a false determination of melilite. Melilite basalts occur 
mostly as veins or masses in other rocks; but much more frequent 
are nepheline and leucite basalts containing melilite. H. B, 

The Volcanic Rocks of the Cape Verde Islands. By C. 
Dolteb (Jahrb,/. Min,, 1883, 1, Mem., 396—405).—This paper gives 
the results of the author’s geological investigations at the islands of 
S. Antao, S. Vicente, S. Tbiago, and Mayo. After a topographical 
and geological description of the islands, follows a petrographical 
description of the varions rocks. The'older eruptive rocks occurring 
are : fozaite, diabase, and diorite. A complete analysis of fozaite from 
S. Vicente is given xmder I. The rock consisted of orthoclase, with 
some plagioclase and elaeolite, together with pyroxene, hornblende, 
and magnetite, and occasionally analcime. Titanite and hanyn were 
absent. An analysis of the felspar is given under II, and of the 
pyroxene under III:— 



I. 

II. 

ni. 

lY. 

y. 

YI. 

YII. 

YIIT. 

SiOs... 

55*76 

67-83 

41-08 

39*64 

50*41 

49*66 

56 36 

47-99 

A1203 . 

21*61 

16*99 

9-11 

16-98 

29-00 

21*19 

27*01 

13-30 

ITejO, . 

1*65 

1*03 

17*18 

6-61 

— 

4*91 

0-17 

11-32 

FeO ... 

4*00 

— 

15*99 

9*31 

— 

5-37 

— 

10-39 

CaO... 

2*26 

0*19 

6*09 

10-58 

13*41 

6-78 

8-57 

5*14 

MgO... 

0-?4 

— 

2*29 

6*65 

— 

2-59 

— 

6*16 

E,0... 

5-34 

7*89 

— 

3*09 


/0-81 

0-67 

— 

NasO .. 

6-94 

4*11 

8*70 

5*95 

> 0 0/ 

1 7-02 

8-11 

6*60 

HjO ... 

3-49 

1*75 

— 

1*32 

^ 0*61 

1-32 

— 

— 

Total .. 

101-88 

99-78 

100*44 

100*13 

100-00 

99-65 

100*89 

100-90 


^ Tbe diabase described is a dark rock, rich in angite, from S. Vicente. 
The complete analysis of the rock is given above (IV). Tbe analysis 
of tbe felspar, with sp. gr. =: 2*7, which forms 60 per cent, of the 
rock, is also given (V). The rock described by the author as diorite 
consists of 66—68 per cent, of plagioclase (analysis VII) and 11—13 
per cent, of pyroxene (analysis VIII), with 7—8 per cent, of biotite 
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and 15 per cent, magnetite. Titanite and apatite are accessory con¬ 
stituents. The complete analysis gare the figures under (TI). 

Among the younger eruptive rocks, leucitite, phonolite, tephrite, 
hasanite, basalt, nephelinite, nepheline basalt, limburgite, and pyi^o- 
xenite, were distinguished. 

The leucite consists principally of leucite together with hauyn. A 
complete analysis of the rock gave the following results (IX) :— 

SiOj. ALO3. Te.03. TeO. CaO. MgO. KjO, 

IX. 48*46 21*81 2*17 3*75 4*58 0*68 5*86 

SO3. Cl. Loss. Total. 

8*41 2*97 0*13 2*08 100*90 

Thonolite occurs very frequently. The results of an analysis of the 
porphyritic variety from S. Thiago are given under X. The analysis 
of the portion soluble in HCl (XI), of the interspersed augite (XII), 
of the angite of the groand-mass (XIII), and of the felspar (XIV), 
are also given. XV is an analysis of hornblende phonolite from 


Mayo. The hornblende isolated from it had the composition 
under XVI;— 

given 


X. 

XI. 

XII. 

XIII. 

XIY. 

XY. 

XYI. 

SiOs.. 

.. 53*80 

47*56 

43*99 

38-15 

62-42 

50-05 

39-96 

A1203. 

.. 23*59 

25-17 

14*01 

25*96 

18*90 

20*98 

16-91 

Fe,0,. 

3-57 

2-11 

2-09 

11-08 

trace 

2*12 

3-42 

FeO.. 

1-88 

•- 

8*84 

6-17 

— . 

4*05 

8-86 

CaO . 

2*26 

2*96 

19*4*2 

4*53 

1-52 

4-12 

15-94 

MgO. 

0*87 

0*84 

10-88 

1-99 

trace 

1*65 

6-03 

KoO.. 

4*77 

4*07 

— 

— 

8*16 

6*19 

— 

XisO 

9*05 

12*41 

1*09 

7*91 

8*66 

8*43 

9-01 

SOs.. 

.. ti*ace 

trace 

0*30 

4*97 

— 

— 

— 

Cl.... 

.« — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

H3O.. 

1-50 

4*88 

— 

—- 

— 

4*35 

— 

Total 

.. 101*29 

100*00 

100*62 

100*76 

99-75 

101*94 

100*13 


The tephrites have a grey colour and a crystalline structure. 
Besides the augite, a separate analysis of which is given (XYII), 
mica, and less frequently hornblende, occur. Hauyn is frequently 
present as an accessory constituent; titanite very rarely. An analysis 
of the rock from S. Antao is given under XYHI:— 

SiOfl. AI3O3. FeaOs. PeO. CaO. MgO. EoO. NagO. H3O. Total. 

XVII. 47*44 23*71 6*83 3*53 6*47 1*95 8*34 6*40 1*73 101*40 

XVIIL 37*20 16*93 15*42 3*55 14*81 6*89 — 5*06 — 99*51 

The hasanites. The author distinguishes two groups:—^hasanite 
rich in plagioclase, and hasanite rich in nepheline. A representative 
of the latter group from S. Thiago, gave the following analytical 
results (XIX) :— 

SiO«. AUO3. FeA- CaO. MgO. K.O, ]S'a> 0 . H2O. Total. 

XIX. 43*09 17*45 18*99 9*76 4*63 1*81 5*02 0*33 101*08 
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Basalt .—The analysis of a compact basalt from S. Tbiago, gave tbe 
results under XX. The augite (XXI), and the plagioclase (XXII), 
were also separately analysed :— 


SiO>. AI 1 O 3 . Fe^Os. FeO. CaO. MgO. K^O. IS’agO. H^O, Total. 

XX, 42*65 15*35 6*46 8*19 11*96 7*14 1*47 5*02 1*28 99*52 

XXI 4215 21*51 3*79 9*43 12 28 7*55 — 2 98 — 99*69 

XXII. 48*88 28*92 1*52 — 11*29 1*01 0*61 6*79 --- 99*02 

Nephelinite .—Two varieties of this rock were analysed, a yellowish- 
grey nephelinite rich in hauyn (XXIII), and another with plagioclase 
as an accessory constituent (XX lY), both from the island of S. 
Ant^:— 




AlA- 

Fe.Os, 

CaO. 

MgO. K 3 O. 

]sra,o. 

XXIII. 

41*09 

18*35 

14*89 

8*79 

1*78 3-14 

8 79 

XXIV. 

46 95 

21*59 

8*09 

7*97 

2*49 2*04 

8*93 



SO 3 . 

CL 

H 3 O. 

Total. 



XXIII. 2-11 

0*45 

1*26 

100*65 



XXIV. — 

— 

2*09 

100*15 



NepJielme Basalt .—Analyses were made of this rock from S. Ant4o 
(XXY), and of the olivine (XXYI),and the augite (XXVII), isolated 
from it;— 


SiO> AI 3 O 3 . 

Fe^Os. 

FeO. 

CaO. 

MgO. 

K 2 O. 

XXV. 40-18 16-17 

5*71 

8*89 

10*99 

7-05 

1*22 

XXVI. 29-37 — 

— 

20*79 

— 

26-.56 

— 

XXVII. 40-81 14--24 

7*89 

5*95 

16*01 

14-35 

— 

NajO. 

S0> 

CO.. 

H 2 O. 

Total. 


XXV. 4-10 

— 

5*97 

0*97 

101-20 


XXVI. — 

20*52 

— 

2 68 

99-92 


XXVII. 0-61 

— 

— 

— 

99-86 



Limburgiie. — A variety containing plagioclase wavS analysed 
(XXVIII), and separate analyses were made of the augite (XXIX), 
and olivine (XXX) : 



SiO.. 

AlA. 

XXVIII. 

41*12 

10-17 

XXIX. 

46-94 

5-67 


39-33 

1*24 





XXVIII. 

2*27 


XXIX. — 
XXX. — 


FeoOs. 

FeO. 

CaO. 

MgO. 

2 60 

9*82 

14*90 

13-34 

6*18 

5*43 

17*83 

14-18 

— 

15*63 

— 

43-88 

ya,S>. 

Loss. 

Total. 


6*61 

0*67 

101*50 


1*83 

— 

98*06 


— 

— 

100*08 



Byroxenite is the name the author gives to younger eruptive rocks 
which consist mainly of augite and magnetite in a glassy basis, but as 
this term is applied quite difPerently by Dana and Sterry Hunt, it 
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■would he desirable to adopt some other name, sncb as “augitite.” 
Analyses of this rock from S. Yicente (XXXI), a-nd of the portion 
(32 per cent.) soluble in hydrochloric acid (XXXII) are given:— 

SiO«. AlgOa* jFeiOs. CaO. MgO. XiO. Xa^O. H2O. Total. 
XXXL 40-95 24*19 9*51 10*90 5-11 1*89 5*69 1*6*2 99 95 

XXXIL 42*91 24*06 11*26 12*10 2*01 1*92 4*89 0*8.5 100*00 

The volcanic fragmental rocks are not described at any length, the 
only analysis given being that of phonolite-pnmice from S. Antao, the 
results obtained being :— 

SiOs. AI2O3. TejOg. CaO. X.O. Xa^O. H« 0 . MgO.SO,. Total. 

51*61 24‘‘*72 1*10 0*49 7 8*35 5*62 trace ^ 99*78 

B. H. B. 

The Silurian Kocks of Christiana. By W. C. BrogctER (JuTirb, 
/. Min., 1883, 1, Mem., 388—396).—Two principal groups of the 
eruptive rocks, in the Silurian district, near Christiana, may be dis¬ 
tinguished.—1. Hornblende granites, syenites, granitites, and mica 
syenites; 2. Augite syenites and elaeolite syenites. The felspar of 
the augite syenite is mostly monoclinic, but in the augite syenite from 
Bredericksvarn and other localities, and in the elaeolite syenite the 
felspar is found optically to be triclinio. The following are the 
analytical results obtained:—I being an analysis of the monoclinio 
felspar of the augite syenite from Byskoven; IT, the analysis of the 
anorthic felspar:— 

SiO> AI2O3. Fe^Os. CaO. MgO. K2O. Xa, 0 . Total. Sp. gr. 

I. 62*42 22*68 0*58 3*23 0*22 4 42 6*48 100*03 2*623 

n. 61*35 22*37 trace 4*66 0*04 4*97 6*59 99*98 2*63 

The eruptive rocks occurring as masses and veins, may be arranged 
according to age, as follows:—1. Qnartz-porphyiy; 2. Augite por¬ 
phyry ; 3. Augite syenite; 4. Elaeolite syenite; 5. Hornblende 
granites, granitites, syenites, &c.; 6. Felspar porphyry. This order 
is not absolute for the veins, as exceptions seem to occur. As the 
oldest eruptive rock, the quartz porphyry, is spread over the faulted 
Silurian strata, all the above-mentioned eruptive rocks are not only 
younger than the silurian strata, but also younger than the act of their 
faulting. B. H. B. 

The Eruptive Rocks near Tryherg in the Black Forest. By 
G-. H. Williams (Jalirh, f. Min., 1883, 2, Beil. Bd., 585—634),— 
The district petrographically examined forms a circle with a radius of 
about 6 miles round Tryberg. Rather more than half of this consists 
of gneiss, while the remaining (northerly) portion is composed of 
granitite. Both are traversed by numerous veins of a quartz-por¬ 
phyry ; whilst the basic eruptive rocks belong exclusively to the gneiss 
district. 

Ho special attention "was paid to the gneiss, as it has already been 
described by Vogelgesang. 

The granitite might be termed the “ Tryberg” granitite, as it 
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attains liere its most typical development. It is a crystalline mixture 
of felspar, quartz, and biotite. The analysis gave the following re¬ 
sults :— 

SiO.. AIP3. Fe^Os. FeO. CaO. MgO. E.O. EasO. P0O5. Total. 

69*19 14*12 1*64 T71 1*58 1*66 8*45 1*81 0*15 100*31 

Sp. gr. = 2*39. 

The emptire rocks, traversing the gneiss and granitite, may be 
divided into two groups : A. The acid rocks, including (1) the vein 
granite, (2) the quartz-porphyry, and B. The basic rocks including 
(3) mica-syenite porphyry, (4) mica diorite, (5) nepheline basalt. 

1. The vein granite occurs in all varieties of colour and grain, but 
the mineralogical composition remains almost constant, being a 
mixture of biotite and muscovite micas with felspar and quartz. 

2. Qnarfd-poripJiynj ,—Whilst the vein granite traverses the granitite 
in all directions, the quartz-porphyry occurs in parallel fissures cours¬ 
ing N.N.B.—S.S.W. It has always a compact red ground-mass in which 
crystals of quartz and felspar are embedded: the red colour due to 
iron is highly characteristic. The results obtained on analysis 
were:— 


SiO,. AIA- I’eA- J’eO. CaO. MgO. K^O. HgO. PPg. Total. 

77-C8 12*95 0*96 0*37 0*30 0*21 4*37 3*18 0*71 trace 100*73 

Sp. gr. = 2*597. 


This analysis is thoroughly typical for acid quartz-porphyry, and 
agrees very well with that made by Rosenbusch of similar rocks in 
the Vosges. The small amount of magnesia and iron oxide proves 
that mica and bi-sihcates are almost entirely absent, so the rock is 
apparently an almost pure mixture of qnartz and felspar, 

3. Mica Syenite Forphjry .—These basic rocks occur in the gneiss 
in the form of veins, but are never met with in the granitite. They 
ai‘e of a brownish-red to bright grey colour. Under the microscope 
the porphyritic structure is very distinctly seen j the rocks presenting 
a reddish ground-mass containing numerous crystals of biotite and 
felspar. Zircon and apatite are common, but titanite, so common, 
according to Rosenbusch, in the mica-syenite-porphjry of the Vosges, 
is not to be found in any of the analogous i*ocks in the Black Porest. 
hTo conclusion can be arrived at with regard to the nature of the fel¬ 
spar of the ground-mass, as unfortunately the author did not make a 
complete anSysis, and neither the sp. gr. (2*667) nor the percentage 
of Si02 (64*68 per cent.) is sufficient evidence. There can be little 
doubt, however, that it is a soda-potash-felspar, of which the system 
is not determined, and hence it is also uncertain whether the rock 
belongs to the syenites or diorites. 

4. Mica Diorite .—The compact ground-mass of this rock has a 
violet-grey colour, and contains hexagonal plates of mica and ciystals 
of felspar. By means of the microscope, quartz is found in consider¬ 
able quantities; apatite, zircon, and iron pyrites occur as accessory 
oonstituent®. The magnesia mica is especially interesting, as it con- 
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tains tlie smill needles 'w'bicli liave attracted tlie attention of so many 
observers. Sandberger lias recently proved that similar needles in 
the mica of Bodenmais and Ontario (Abstr., 1883, 34) are composed 
of pure TiOa- The anthor examined these needles microscopically, 
and arrived at the conclusion that they consist of rutile ; he confirmed 
this view by a qualitative analysia, applying Schonn’s method {Zeifs. 
Anal. CJiein.^ 9? 4*1), which gave most satisfactory rebiilts. A complete 
analysis of the rock gave :— 

SiOs. AI2O3. FeO. CaO. MgO. Xa,0. K, 0 . H.O. Total. 

64-94 17-50 0-G9 3-94 2-59 2*83 3*44 311 1*36 100*40 

5. Keplieline Basalt. —This forms a small vein in the granitite. 
The rock consists of a compact grey mass containing crystals of 
olivine. Under the microscope, the compact ground-mass appears as 
an irregular mass of augite and olivine crystals with magnetite and a 
colourless cementing material, consisting principally of nepheline. 
Hauyn is entirely absent. 

The Porphyry Tuff. —This is quarried at the Kesselberg and used as 
road metal. The colour is a reddish to yellowish-grey. The sp. gr. 
is 2*619. The analysis gave— 

Si02. AiPa. FejOsandFeO. CaO and MgO. K 2 O. iN’ajO. H.O. Total. 

82-56 11*57 0*86 trace 0*10 0*10 4'k 99 26 

B. H. B. 

Manganese in Sea-water and in Certain Marine Deposits. 
By Dieolifait (Compt rend., 96, 718—721). — Specimens of sea¬ 
water were collected in each degree between Marseilles and Kew York, 
and were allowed to remain in the bottles for a month, at the end of 
which time manganese could easily be detected in the deposit which 
had formed. Similar results were obtained with sea-water from the 
Indian Ocean, the Red Sea, and the eastern part of the Meditei*ranean. 
The manganese exists in the sea-water in the form of carbonate. At 
the surface, where the water is in contact with the air, the manganese 
carbonate is precipitated and oxidised. In shallow seas the man¬ 
ganese oxide becomes mixed with the suspended matter in the water; 
but in the deep sea, where there is no other suspended matter, the 
manganese oxide sinks slowly to the bottom, and it is at the greater 
depths that deposits, concretions, &c., rich in manganese, are found. 
The “ Challenger” soundings showed that the bottom of the deeper 
parts of the Atlantic is covered with a mnd closely resembling the 
chalk of the Paris basin, and hence it has been concluded that this 
chalk is a deep-sea formation. But the calcium carbonate is really 
precipitated in the superficial layer of the sea which is in contact with 
the atmosphere, and sinks to the bottom under the action of gravity, 
the only condition necessary for the formation of chalk with all its 
special characteristics being that the calcium carbonate shall be depo¬ 
sited in a part of tbe sea which remains &ee from other suspended 
matter for a very long interval of time. iNow these conditions are 
also the most favourable for the accumulation of manganese oxide, 
and it might therefore be expected that deep-sea chalk would contain 
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a notable quantity of manganese. The author was able to detect 
manganese easily in 0*5 gram of 50 different specimens of chalk from 
different parts ot* the Paris basin, and finds that this chalk contains more 
than 50 times as much manganese as the coloured marbles of the 
Pyrenees and of Italy. If the fact thus proved for the Paris basin is 
equally true for the chalk of all countries, it -will no longer be necessary 
to ascribe the origin of the manganese oxide at the bottom of the sea 
to submarine volcanic exhalations, or to submarine springs. It must 
be regarded as separated from the sea-water itself by ordinary chemical 
changes. 0. H. B. 


Organic Chemistry. 


Aldehydethyl Chloride and Behaviour of Acetals with Alco¬ 
hols at a High Temperature. By A. Bachmann (Annalen, 218, 
33—56).—By the action of phosphorus pentachloride on diethylacetal, 
a substance is obtained identical in boiling point with the aldehydethyl 
chloride obtained by Wurtz and FrapoUi on saturating a mixture of 
alcohol and aldehyde with hydrochloric acid. The reaction is repre¬ 
sented as follows: 02H4(0Et)2 + POI5 = C2H4C1.0Et -|- EtCl + POCia. 
In order to identify the aldehydethyl chloride, the author studied the 
action of sodium methylate on it, and obtained methylethylacetal and 
dimethylacetal, the latter being produced by the replacement of the 
ethyl-group of the former by methyl, thus: C2H4(OMe).OEt -h MeOH 
= C2H4(OMe)2 ■+ EtOH. It was found that the aldehydethyl chloride 
obtained by Wurtz’s process underwent the same reaction. Simi¬ 
larly, by the action of pbospborus pentachloride on methyletbyl- 
acetal, aldehydethyl chloride is formed, according to the equation 
CHMe(OEt).OMe + PCls == CHMeCl.OEt -f- MeCl + POCI3, which 
was also converted by sodium methylate into methylethylacetal. 
Aldehydethyl chloride is decomposed slowly on keeping, but more 
rapidly on warming with evolution of ethyl chloride; the author was 
unable to obtain any other definite product of the decomposition. 

Rose, in the course of his work on the ethereal salts of carbonic 
acid, demonstrated that a less complex alcoholic group is replaced by a 
more complex group when the ethereal salts are heated with the 
alcohols at the temperature of the water-bath. 

In the present paper, the author, starting from the above-mentioned 
result obtained m the decomposition of aldehydethyl chloride by 
sodium methylate, has studied the action of various alcohols on various 
acetals, and proves that in this case the more complex is replaced by 
the less complex group. Thus methylethylacetal, when heated with 
methyl alcohol, yield a considerable quantity of dimethylacetal, whilst 
dimethylacetal with ethyl, propyl, isobntyl, and isoamyl alcohols, 
yield but traces of the mixed acetal containing two different alcoholic 
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groups. Similarly diethylacetal with methyl alcohol is concerted for 
the greater part into dimethylacetai, but is practically unaltered by 
propyl and amyl alcohols. The following table contains the Tarions 
acet^ identified by the author:— 


Substances. Boiling point. Sp. gr. 

Dimethylacetah C2H4fOMe)2. 65° 0*8655 

Methylethylacetal, C2H4(OMe)(OEt)_ 85 0*8433 

Diethylacetal, C2H4(OBt)2... 104 0*8210 

Methylpropylacetal, C2H4f OXe) (OPr*).. 103—105 — 

Ethylpropylacetal, C2H40Et(0Pi^). 124—126 — 

Methylbntykcetal, C2H40Me(004H9) ... 125—127 — 

Bipropylacetal, C2H4(OPr“)2. 142 — 

Methylamylacetal, C2H4(0Me)(005E[ii). 141—144 — 

Diamylacetal, C2H4(OC^ii)2. 194—196 0*8012 


The author further studied the action of various alcohols on ethyl 
oxide and various ethereal salts of acetic and butyric acids, but was 
unable to effect the replacement of one alcoholic group by another. 

Y. H. Y. 

Vapour-tensions of Ethylamine and Diethylamine Hydro, 
sulphides. By Isambert rend., 96, 708—710).—Diethylamine 

hydrosulphide was prepared by the direct union of the acid and base 
in barometer tubes. The white crystalline hydroaulphide is at once 
formed even in presence of excess of diethylamine. The maximum 
vapour-tension of this compound is 150 mm. at 10°, and increases with 
the temperature in the ordinary manner. Under the same conditions, 
diethylamine has a vapour-tension of 120 mm. only. In presence of 
excess of diethylamine, the solid hydrosulphide has a vapour-tension 
of 120 mm. only, and this equality persists at all temperatures between 
6° and 22°, whatever the relative proportions of the solid hydro- 
sulphide and the liquid diethylamine. It is evident, therefore, that 
the vapour-tension of diethylamine hydrosulphide in presence of 
excess of diethylamine obeys the same laws as the vapour-tension of 
ammonium cyanide in presence of excess of hydrocyanic acid. 

With ethyiamine hydrosulphide different results are obtained. The 
first bubbles of hydrogen sulphide are absorbed by the ethyiamine 
without formation of any crystalline hydrosulphide and without any 
alteration in the vapour-tension of the ethyiamine; but as the quan¬ 
tity of hydrogen sulphide increases, the liquid becomes viscous, the 
vapour-tension diminishes, and eventually, in presence of excess of 
hydrogen sulphide, all the ethyiamine is converted into a white solid 
crystalline hydrosulphide, which can be volatilised in the tube and 
condenses in crystals resembling those of ammonium dihydrosulphide, 
bat having a vapour-tension of only 48 mm. at 13°. An excess of 
hydrogeu sulphide, in presence of the crystalline hydrosulphide, obeys 
the law which the author has proved to hold good in the cases of 
ammonium dihydrosulphide and phosphine hydrobromide (Abstr,, 
1S81, 674). 

It is evident that although the vapour-tension of a mixture of a solid 
compound with one of its liquid constituents is equal to the vapour- 
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tension of the liquid constituent alone in the case of a solid only 
slierhtly soluble in the liquid, yet where the solid compound is very 
soluble in the liquid constituent, the vapour-tension of the mixture 
may be much lower than that of the liquid, and in fact resembles the 
vapours given ofE by liquids dissolved in one another in considerable 
proportions. C. H. B. 

The Hydroxylamine Reaction. By B. IsIgeli (Ber,, 16, 494— 
600).—The following compounds were prepared by adding solutions 
of hydroxylamine hydrochloride and soda to an alcoholic solution of 
the snhstance under investigation. If the mixture is turbid, sufficient 
alcohol is added to render the iiqnid clfear. After an interval of eight 
days, the alcohol is removed by evaporation, the residue is diluted 
with water, and extracted with ether. The compound which remains 
on distilling off the ether, is purified by distillation or by recrystalli¬ 
sation :— 

Mesityloxime, CrHioIK-OH, is an oily Iiqnid, boiling with partial 
decomposition between 180° and 190°. It is insoluble in water, but dis¬ 
solves in alkalis, mineral acids, alcohol, ether, carbon bisulphide, 
benzene, and light petroleum. On boiling with dilute acids, it splits 
np, liberating hydroxylamine. 

Plior071 oxime, CgHuIK.OH, ciystallises in plates, which melt at 48° 
and boil at 218°. It is soluble in alcohol, ether, benzene, light petro¬ 
leum, carbon bisulphide, and in aoids and alkalis. 

Allylacefoxiyne, CgHio! K.OH, is a mobile liquid (b. p. 187‘6°) of 
unpleasant penetrating odour. It unites with bromine to form a 
dibromide, CsHnBr^lSrO. 

Siiheroxmie^ CtHk I IST.OH, is a pale yellow liquid, which boils 
without decomposition. It has an odour like peppermint. 

Cam^plioy'oxwie, GioHiehT.OH, crystallises in white needles, which 
melt at 115° and boil at 249—254°. It resembles camphor in many of 
its physical properties. It is not decomposed by strong hydrochloric 
acid at 110°. 

Hydroxylamine has no action on menthol, horneol, benzyl alcohol, 
or benzvl ether. 

A crystalline compound, HO.lSr: CH.CCi: HOH (m. p. 151°), is 
obtained by the action of hydroxylamine on chloral hydrate. It is 
soluble in water and in alcohol. W. C. W. 

Synthesis of Oxaline Bases. By B. Radzxszewsxi (Ber., 16, 
487—494).— GlyozaletJiyliue (paroxalmethyline), 04 H 6 N 2 , is best pre¬ 
pared by slowly adding an aqueous solution of ddehyde ammonia to a 
solution of glyoxal. The mixture must be well cooled. After some 
hours the liquid is evaporated on a water-bath and the residue dis¬ 
tilled, the portion boiling above 160° is fractionated. The liquid 
■which comes over between 260° and 270° solidifies on cooling, and is 
obtained in a pure state by recry stall isatiou from benzene.^ The 
aqueous solution of glyoxalethyline and of the bases derived from it, 
resemble the alkaloids in their reactions with tannic, picric, and phos- 
phomolybdio acids. 

OxalniethyletJiyUne^ CiHuMelllg, prepared by acting on an ethereal 
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solution o£ glyoxaletliyline i^itli methyl iodide and distilling the 
product with potash, is a liquid boiling at 205°; sp. gr. at 11° = 
1*0051. It is soluble in water, alcohol, and ether. With copper sul¬ 
phate, it gives a blue precipitate soluble in excess, and it also forms 
precipitates with mercuric chloride, silver nitrate, tannic, picric and 
phosphomolybdic acids, which are soluble in boiling water. With 
zinc chloride and hydrochloric acid, oxalmethylethyline forms trans¬ 
parent prisms (melting at 137°). It also yields a crystalline platino- 
chloride, and forms a crystalline compound with methyl iodide, 
GiR.'Me'S^’M.eL 

Omlethjletliyline, CiHsEtNo, obtained by dissolving glyoxalethyline 
in ethyl bromide and decomposing the solution with potash, is identical 
with Wallach's oxalethyline boiling at 212°. 

Omlpropylethj/line, CiHsPrlTa, is a colourless liquid (b. p. 224°; sp. 
gr. 0'9()41). It forms a crystalline platinochloride and a deliquescent 
crystalline compound with propyl bromide. 

Glyoxalpropylhie^ C 5 H 8 N 2 , prepared from propylaldehyde and glyoxal, 
crysMlises in prisms soluble in alcohol, water, ether, and cold ben¬ 
zene. It melts at 79°, and boils at 268°, and resembles the preceding 
bases in its chemical properties.' 

Omlmethylpropylvne has not yet been obtained. When the product 
of the action of methyl iodide on glyoxalpropyline is treated with 
soda, the crystalline compound, C 5 H 7 MeN’ 2 ,MeI, is produced. 

Omlethylpropyliiie, OsHtEtNs, is a colourless liquid of sp, gr. 0*9813 
and boiling at 220°. It is soluble in water, alcohol, and ether, and 
yields crystalline double salts with platinum and zinc chlorides. 

B'Omlpropylpropyline^ OsH 7 PrN 2 , is identical with WaUach’s oxal- 
propyline. W. C. W. 

Preparation of Ethers of Trichloracetic Acid. By A. Oler- 
MORT {Gompt rend.^ 96, 437).—To a mixture of molecular equivalents 
of the acid and the respective alcohol, a moL of sulphuric acid is 
added. The mixture becomes heated and coloured. On cooling and 
adding water, the ether separates. Propyl trichloracetate boils at 187°; 
amyl tnWiloracelafe at 217°. L. T, T. 

Action of Carbonic Oxide on a Mixture of Sodium Acetate 
and Sodinin Isopentylate. By W. Poetsch (Annaien, 218, 56— 
84).—^By the action of carbonic oxide on a mixture of sodium acetate 
and isopentylate on hexylmethylhetone, the author obtained tbe sodium 
salts of formic, isoamylacetic, and oxyethenylamylacetic acids. 

Hexylmethylketone, formed by the action of sodium acetate on 
sodinm isoamylacetate thus, ( 07 Hi 3 lfa 02 -f C 2 H 3 Na 02 = CO 1 H 26 O + 
KajCOs), is a transparent, oily liquid, having an ethereal odour (b. p. 
208—210°; sp. gr. = 0*8430). Traces of another ketone, probably 
dihexylketone, were obtained, possibly formed from two molecules of 
isoamylacetic acid, 2C7HiaN'a02 = CuH^sO 4- Na 2 C 03 . 

Isopentylacetic add, obiained by tbe decomposition of the sodium salt 
by sulphuric acid, is a colourless transparent liquid (b. p. 212—213°; 
sp. gr. = 0*926), which, as derived from fermentation amyl alcohol is 
probably dimethylpropylacetic acid, GHMe 3 .[CH 2 ] 3 .COOH. It; is 
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probably identical ^ritb Grrimsbaw’s iso-oenantbylic acid. Its methyl 
salt is a colourless liquid of pleasant fmity odour (b, p. 166®; 
sp. gr. = 884), tbe ethyl salt a light mobile liquid (b. p. 182°; sp. gr. 
= 872); tbe sodium salt crystallises with 1 mol. HgO ; tbe calcdmii 
salt forms silky glistening crystals with 2 mols. H 30 . 

Osyetbenylamylacetic acid, CrHisSoOs, derived from isoamylacetic 
acid by tbe replacement of a bydrogen-atom by tbe grouping oxy- 
etbenyl, CH 21 COH, was obtained as a viscid mass, having a strong 
acid reaction; its methyl salt boils about 250°, its sodium salt crystal¬ 
lises in leaflets containing 2 molecules water, its calcium salt is an 
insoluble precipitate. Y. H. Y. 

A Hon-satnrated Acid Isomeric with Itaconic Acid. By R. 
PiTTia and P. Boeder (Ber., 16, 372—373).—By tbe action of sodium 
etbylmalonate on ethylene bromide, an ethereal salt is produced, which 
on saponification yields a crystalline acid of tbe composition 

CHalC^HafCOOH)^. 

Tbe acid unites with bydrobromic acid to form brometbylmalonic 
acid melting at 116°. It melts at 139°, and at a higher temperature 
splits up into carbonic anhydride, a volatile acid, and a neutral com¬ 
pound (probably isocrotonic acid, and butyrolactone). 

W. C W. 

Tetric Acid. By W. Pawlow (Per., 16, 486—487).—Pure dry 
ethyl monobromomethacetoacetate is converted into a crystalline mass 
when it is heated at 100® for six hours in a sealed tube. Ethyl bro¬ 
mide and carbonic acid are formed, and the crystalline product con¬ 
sists entirely of tetne acid: 15 grams of ethyl methacetate yielded 
7-8 grams of tetric acid (m. p. 189®; b. p. 262®). W. C. W. 

Action of Water on Lactones. By R. Prrno (Per., 16, 373— 
374).—The true lactones, as well as the delta lactones, yield an oxy- 
acid when boiled with water. But as these oxy-acids themselves pass 
into the lactones on boiling with water, a state of equilibrium is soon 
established, and the formation of acid ceases, unless the free acid is 
nentralised, and in this way protected from decomposition. The 
quantity of acid which is formed from the lactones is very small. It 
is larger for lactones of simple structure containing a small number 
of carbon-atcans, than it is for the lactones of more complicated con¬ 
stitution. 0. W. 

Conversion of Unsaturated Acids into the Isomeric Lactones. 
By R. PlTTiG (Per., 16, 373).—Unsaturated acids are converted into 
lactones by boiling for a short time with strong sulphuric acid diluted 
with an equal volume of water. On prolonged boiling, a further 
change takes place, acids of the same composition, but of a higher 
molecular weight, being formed, e.y., pbenylbutyrolactone is con¬ 
verted into a crystalline dibasic acid,* 02 oH 8 o 04 . W. C. W. 

Conversion of Nitrils into Imides. Action of Hydrocyanic 
Acid and of Ethylene Cyanide on Hydrochloric Acid and 
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Alcoliol. By A. PiNXEE (Ber,, 16, 362—363).— Bthyl formimide, 
NH I CH.OEt, is prepared by passing dry hydrocbloric acid gas into 
a mixture of absolute bydrocyanio acid diluted with four times its 
Yolume of ether (free from water and alcohol), and the calculated 
amount of ethyl alcohol. The liquid, which should be surrounded by a 
freezing mixture, is stirred continuously during the reaction. When 
fumes of hydrochloric acid begin to escape, the operation is complete. As 
the heat evolved during the crystallisation of the substance is sometimes 
sufficient to cause its decomposition, it must be thoroughly well cooled 
in a freezing mixture and continuously stirred during the solidification 
of the hydrochloride. This salt forms beautiful transparent prisms. 
On exposure to the air, the crystals decompose spontaneously, forming 
ammonium chloride and other products. They are decomposed by 
heat, splitting up into ethyl chloride, ethyl formate, formamidine 
hydrochloride, and a small quantity of ammonium chloride. Ethyl 
formimide hydrochloride is decomposed by alcohols thus: with ethyl 
alcohol it yields ammonium chloride and ethyl orthoformate, CHfOEt ^ 3 , 
and with methyl alcohol it gives ethyl dimethyl orthoformate, 
(Me0)20H.0Et (b. p. 115—120°). Amyl alcohol acts slowly on the 
imido-ether, forming ethyl diamylorthoformate, (C 5 HnO) 2 CH.OEt 
(b. p. 265°). Formamidine hidrocTiloride is produced by the action of 
alcoholic ammonia on ethyl formimide hydrochloride, and by substi¬ 
tuting methvlamine or aniline for ammonia dimethyl formamidine, 
NMe! CH.hTHMe, diphenyl formamidine, NPh I OH.NHPh, are ob¬ 
tained. Bimeth/lformamidme hydrochloride is a deliquescent salt 
crystallising in plates which dissolve freely in alcohol and water. 

The action of alcohol on ethyl formimide hydrochloride explains 
why the author and Klein (Ber., 10, 1870; 11, 4, 764, 1476, 1825) 
failed in their previous experiments to isolate ethyl formimide. 

When hydrochloric acid gas is passed into a well-cooled mixture of 
ethylene cyanide and alcohol diluted with three times its volume of 
absolute ether, crystals of ethylsucdnimide hydrochloride, 

C2Hi(OBt)2(KH)2,2HCl, 

are deposited. This salt is spariugly soluble in aloobol and ether. It 
is decomposed by water into ammonium chloride and ethyl snccinate, 
and by the action of alcoholic ammonia it is converted into succina- 
midine hydrochloride, KH! CH 3 (NH 2 ).CH 2 (KH 2 ) I FH,2HC1. On 
recrystallisation from water, this body splits np into succinimidine 

hydrochloride and ammonium chloride, I ^KHjHCl; succini- 

KH : 0H2^ 

mide hydrochloride crystallises in colourless plates soluble in water. 
Jt is decomposed by heat. W. 0. W. 

Colouring Matters of the Safranine Series. By R. Kietzki 
(Ber., 16, 464—478).— Phenosafranine, CisHieKi, obtained by Witt by 
oxidising a mixture of aniline (2 mols.) and parapbenylenediamine 
(1 mol.) or of equal molecules of aniline and paradiamidodipheuyl- 
amine, forms beautifully crystalline salts. The hydrochloride crystal¬ 
lises in fiat needles of a green colour which dissolve in hot water, but 

S d 2 
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are insolnble in hydrocMoric acid. The nitrate, which resembles the 
hydrochloride, is insoluble in dilute nitric acid. The sulphate crystal¬ 
lises in steel-blue needles. The platinochloride, (Ci 8 Hi 6 hr 4 ) 2 ,H 2 PtCIe, 
forms golden plates. Phenosafranine is coloured green by strong sul¬ 
phuric acid, and blue by hydrochloric or, rather, dilute sulphuric 
acid. On reduction with zinc-dust, it is converted into diamidodi- 
phenylamine. On heating a mixture of phenosafranine hydrochloride 
with sodium nitrate and acetic anhydride, diacetylsafranine hydro¬ 
chloride, OisHiilTiScojHCl, is deposited in brown plates possessing a 
metallic lustre. This salt is insoluble in the ordinary solvents, and is 
decomposed by heat without melting. It dissolves in a weak alcoholic 
solution of soda, yielding a violet solution from which it is reprecipi¬ 
tated by acids. On boiling an aqueous solution of phenosafranine 
with hydrochloric acid and dilute sodium nitrite solution, the colour of 
the solution changes from red to blue, and, when gold chloride is 
added, a blue crystalline precipitate having the composition 
Ci 8 Hi 4 (N ! NCl)(KsHCl) 4- 2AuCh, is deposited. A green diazo- 
compound appears to be formed when sodium nitrite is added to a 
solution of phenosafranine in sulphuric acid which has been diluted 
with water until the blue solution changes to green. 

Two diethylsafranmes, Ci 8 HuI^ 4 Et 2 , can be obtained, viz., a, by 
oxidising a mixture of diethylparaphenylenediamine and aniline 
(2 mols ), and 3, by oxidising a mixture of aniline, diethylaniline, and 
paraphenylenediamine. The two isomerides bear a close resemblance 
to each other; they are distinguished by the greater solubility of the 
hydrochloride of the 3 variety. The hydrochlorides and the platino- 
chlorides, (Ci 8 H’i 4 ^^ 4 pt 2 ) 2 ,HoPtGl 6 , form green needles. The hydro¬ 
chloride of the acetic derivative, 0i8Hi8EtJT43LC,HGl, crystallises in 
needles of a brown colour; these are decomposedby boiling with dilute 
sulphuric acid, splitting up into diethylsafranine and acetic acid. The 
solution of the diazo-derivative of diethylsafranine has a greenish- 
blue colour; the platinochloride forms black needle-shaped crystals, 
Gi8HnlSr5Et2,H3PtGl8. 

TetrethjUaf ranine, Ci 8 HnPt 4 TT 4 , obtained by the oxidation of a mix¬ 
ture of equivalent pi^portions of diethylparaphenylamine, diethyl¬ 
aniline, and aniline, yields a very soluble hydrochloride and a spar¬ 
ingly soluble zinc chloride crystdlising in large golden plates. The 
platinochloride has the composition (Gi 8 Hi 3 Et 4 ]!T 4 ; 2 ,H 2 PtG ]6 Tetrethyl- 
safranine colours wool and silk violet. It is not attacked either by 
nitrous acid or by acetic anhydride. The green colouring matter 
which Bindschedler (Ber,, 12, 207) obtained by oxidising a mixture of 
dimethylaniline and dimethylparaphenylenediamine at the ordinary 
teruperatnre, yields a crystalline hydriodide,Gi 6 Hi 9 ’N’ 3 ,HI, and a platino¬ 
chloride, Ci 6 Hi 9 H 3 ,H 2 PtCl 6 . By the action of stannons chloride on the 
zinc chloride a crystalline zinc double chloride is obtained, which has 
the composition GieHaiH^HaGla + ZnGh, probably 

HGI,]me2,G6H4.HH.OsH4.NMe2HGl + ZuGl^, 

tetrameihyldiamidodiphenylamine zincochloride. When phenosafra- 
nine is heated with 4 parts of strong hydrochloric acid at 170° it splits 
ap into ammonia and a substance which closely resembles aniline- 
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black. Safranine is regarded by the author as a derivative of tri- 

/CeH, 

phenylmethaue, j 

W. 0. W*. 

MononitroresorcinoL By A. FIiveb (Compt rend., 96, 790— 
792).—The action of 1 mol. amyl nitrite on 1 mol, monosodinm- 
resorcinol in the cold yields the sodium derivative of mononitroresor- 
cinol, and when this is treated with sulphuric acid, moiionitroresorcuiol 
is liberated. It crystallises from dilute alcohol in dull golden-yellow 
needles of the composition C 6 H 3 (!N' 02 )( 0 H )3 + H 2 O, which become 
brOTVTi at 112° and are completely carbonised without melting at 148°. 
Mononitroresorcinol is very soluble in alcohol and in acetone; less 
soluble in water, chloroform, and ether; insoluble in benzene and 
carbon bisulphide. It dissolves without alteration in concentrated 
hydrochloric and sulphuric acids in the cold. Mtric acid converts it 
into trinitroresorcinol. In neutral solutions, it yields an intense green 
coloration with ferrous salts and with iron filings. The potassium, 
sodium, and silver salts of mononitroresorcinol crystallise with diffi¬ 
culty; the salts of ammonium, calcium, and the heavy metals are 
amorphous powders, the colour of which varies from orange-red to 
black. When reduced by means of stannous chloride and hydrochloric 
acid, mononitroresorcinol yields an amidoresorcinol, apparently iden¬ 
tical with the paramidoresorcinol described by Weselsky; it would 
appear, therefore, that in mononitroresorcinol the N 02 -group occupies 
the para-position. The action of nitrous anhydride on an ethereal 
solution of mononitroresorcinol yields diniiroresorcinol, 

C6H3(3N03)3(0H)2, 

which forms small yellow tables melting at about 142*5°. Bromine- 
water converts mononitroresorcinol into dibromonitroresorcinol, 
C 6 HBr 3 (lSr 02 )( 0 H )2 + 2 H 2 O ; this crystallises in large brilliant yellow 
needles which decompose at about 138° without melting. It dissolves 
readily in alcohol and acetone, but is less soluble in ether, acetic acid, 
and cold water. It is not attacked by alcoholic potash. When di- 
bromonitroresorcinol is treated with nitric acid, hydrobromic acid is 
liberated and dinitromonobromoresorcinol, C 6 HBr(K 02 ) 2 (OH) 2 , is 
formed. This compound, which differs from that obtained by the action 
of bromine on the dinitroresorcinol previously described, crystallises 
from boiling alcohol in large orange-yellow needles; these melt at 193® 
and are soluble in acetone, but almost insoluble in water, and dissolve 
with difficulty in boiling alcohol. With the alkalis and with baryta, it 
forms beautiful dichroio crystals which detonate violently when heated. 
The acetyl-derivative forms yellow transparent prisms which melt at 
135°. 

NTitroresorcinol gives colour reaotions with all the phenols. With 
resorcinol and sulphuric acid, it yields diazoresorufin, which is pre¬ 
pared commercially at Basle by this method. It also yields coloured 
products with the aromatic amines. The compound formed by its 
action on dimethylamine is violet, and is closely analogous to the pro¬ 
duct obtained by Meldola by the action of resorcinol on nitroso- 
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dimethylaiiilme. The action of nitroresorcinol on aniline acetate in 
alcoholic solution yields a compound which has the composition 
Ci 8 Hu^ii 02 , and is formed in accordance with the equation 2 PhNH 2 -h 
C 6 H 3 (!^rO) ( 0 H )2 = Ci8HuN’ 202 + ISTHs + H 2 O. This compound crys¬ 
tallises from chloroform in small brilliant steel-blue needles which 
melt at about 238—239°. It does not dissolve in alkalis nor in dilute 
acids. It dissolves without alteration in nitric acid or hydrochloric 
acid forming a blue solution, and in sulphuric acid forming a green 
solution. 0. H. B. 

An Aromatic Tribrornhydrin. By A. Colson (Compt rend., 96, 
713—715).—^When boiling mesitylene is mixed with 6 atoms of bro¬ 
mine, a black oil is produced which is distilled under reduced pressure; 
the fraction which passes over between 210° and 220° under a pres- 
sui’e of 0*01 m. is strongly cooled for some time, the solid portion 
separated by jdltration, and purified by recrystallisation from boiling 
alcohol. The crystals thus obtained are elongated birefractive 
needles belonging to the monoclinic or triclmic system. They melt at 
94*5°, are very soluble in benzene, dissolve readily in ether, and in 
their own weight of boiling alcohol, but are only slightly soluble in 
cold alcohol. They have the composition C 6 H 3 (CH 2 Br) 3 , and are the 
tribromhydrin of an aromatic glycerol, the acid corresponding to which 
is the trimesic acid described by Pittig. This compound is decom¬ 
posed by prolonged ebullition with 30 times its weight of water 
with formation of a very soluble compound, the concentrated solution 
of which when distilled with excess of hydrobromic acid, yields the 
original bromhydrin. 

The action of bromine on mesitylene yields also a monobromo- and 
dibromo-derivative, corresponding respectively with an alcohol and a 
glycol. The monobromo-derivative, 06H3Me2.CH2Br, boils at 230° 
under tbe ordinary pressure, and forms white elongated birefractive 
needles, which probably belong to the rhombic system. They melt at 
38'3°, dissolve readily in ether and in benzene, and are easily saponified 
by water. The dibromo-derivative, OeHiMe(CH 2 Br) 2 , has already 
been described by K ibinet. It forms elongated birefractive piisms, 
probably belonging to the monoclmic system, and melting at 66*4°, 
When boiled with water, it yields a very solable compound, in all 
probability the corresponding glycol, which is reconverted into the 
original bromide by hydrobromic acid of b. p. 125°. 

The melting points of the three bromo-derivatives increase by 28*1° 
for each aiiom of bromine introduced. 

Melting point. 

08H4Me2CH2Br. 38*31 

C6HJi£e(OH2Br)2 . 66*4{ 

Cja4(CHzBr)a...... 94*4} 

Amido-phenols. By P. Ealokhofp (Ber., 16, 374—376).—Ortho- 
hydroxyjfiienylcarbamide, llHi 2 .CO.lSrH.O 6 H 4 .OH, is prepared by 
warming a mixture of orthamidophenol hydrochloride with potassium 


Difference. 

28*1 

28*1 

0. H. B. 
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cyanate. The crude product is purified by adding a few drops of 
stannous cbloride to the warm aqueous solution, and passing sul¬ 
phuretted hydrogen through the liquid. On evaporating the filtrate 
in a vacuum, colourless prisms of orthohydroxyphenyl carbamide are 
deposited. The crystals melt at 154® with decomposition. The sub¬ 
stance is freely soluble in water, alcohol, ether, alkalis, and ajids. 
The aqueous solution i-apidly decomposes^ 

Parahjdroxyphenyl thiocarbamide is deposited from boiling abso¬ 
lute alcohol in lustrous red plates, which melt with decomposition at 
214®. It is sparingly soluble in cold water and cold alkalis, and forms 
a crystalline platinochloride. Parahydroxyphenylcarbamide could 
not be prepared by the action of mercuric oxide on the thiocarbamide, 
but it is easily obtained from paramidophenol hydrochloride and 
potassium cyanate in needle-shaped tabular crystals melting oJb 165°. 
It is soluble in water, alcohol, alkalis, and acids. 

Parahydroxythiocarbanilide, prepared by the action of sodium 
hydroxide on an alcoholic solution of paramidophenol hydrochloride 
and phenylthiocarbamide, melts at 162®. It dissolves freely in strong 
sulphuric acid, alkalis, and alcohol. W. C. W. 

Phenyl Salts of Phosphorous Acid. By E. ISToace {Annahn^ 
218, 85—118).—The author calls attention to the two structural 
formulsB proposed for phosphorous acid, the one symmetrical, P( 0 H) 3 , 
based on the formation of the acid by the action of water on phos¬ 
phorus trichloride, the other unsymmetrical, O.PH(OH) 2 , which 
derives support from the fact that under normal conditions only two 
hydrogen-atoms can be replaced by a metallic element. As certain 
acids, notably sulphurous, hydrocyanic, and nitrous, form isomeric 
ethereal salts,, it is probable that phosphorous acid would form such 
salts, corresponding with the two above formulae. Phosphenyl com 
pounds derivable from the unsymmetrical formulae have been studied 
by Michaelis, whilst the author in the present communication describes 
derivatives of the symmetrical formulae. 

By the action of phenol on phosphorus trichloride in excess of that 
required by the equation POI 3 + PhOH = POb.OPh 4 - HCl, and 
separating the products by fractional distillation, mono- and di- 
;phenyIpliosphorifl chlorides and triph&nyl phosphite are obtained. The 
former, PCh-OPh, is a colourless strongly refi^tive liquid, which boils 
at 216° with partial decomposition. It fumes in the air, and reacts with 
water with formation of a cloud of hydrochloric acid; sp. gr. = 1-348. 

The latter, P 01 (OPh) 2 ,similar in appearance to the above compound, 
boils at about 295° under a pressure of 781 mm.; sp. gr. = 1*221. 
The author was unsuccessful in his attempts to obtain by the action of 
water on the chloride mono- and diphenyl-phosphorous acids; only 
a mixture of phenyl and phosphorous acid in various proportions 
was formed. Under certain conditions phenol and phosphorous acid 
crystallised out together as a molecular compound similar in appearance 
and analogous in composition to the substances formed by the direct 
addition of sulphurous and carbonic anhydride to phenol. 

Triphenyl phosphite^ P(OPh) 3 , is best prepared by the action of 
1 mol. of phosphorous trichloride on rather more than 3 mols. of 
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phenol, according to the eqnation PCI3 + 3PhOH = P(OPh )3 + 
3HC1. It is a colourless, odourless, strongly refractiye liquid, boiling 
above 360°, easily soluble in alcohol and benzene, insoluble in, but 
gradually decomposed by water into phenol and phosphorous acidj 
sp. gr. = 1*184 It solidifies into a glassy mass when exposed to the 
cold produced by a mixture of solid carbonic anhydride and ether. 

Michel haus has shown that by the action of bromine on triethyl 
phosphite no hydrobromic acid, but ethyl bromide and diethyl phos- 
phoryl bromide are formed. On repeating the experiment with tri¬ 
phenyl phosphite, it is found that triplienyl’phosp'horyl dibromiJe is 
obtained thus: P(OPh )3 H- Br^ = P(OPh) 3 Br 3 . This substance crys¬ 
tallises in small right-angled tables, which gradually deliquesce into 
an oily mass. It is decomposed by cold water, yielding triphenyl 
phosphate [Br 3 P(OPh )3 + H 2 O = OI P(OPh )3 + 2HBr], identical 
with the product of the action of phenol on phosphorus oxychloride. 

The readiness with which triphenyl phosphite combines with bro¬ 
mine and takes up oxygen points to its possessing a symmetrical con¬ 
stitution. The decomposition of the compounds obtained by the 
author, especially monophenylphosphorous acid into phenol and phos¬ 
phorous acid, points to the combination of the oxygen to the phenyl- 
group, while the isomeric phosphenylic acid decomposes into benzene 
and metaphosphoric acid, PhPO(OH )3 = PhH + HPO3. 

A short comparison of the compounds obtained by Alichaelis and 
by the author is appended below. 


Mickaelii Compounds, 

Phosphenyl oxychloride, 

O: PPhOb, from PPhCla + O; 
b. p, 258°, sp. gr. 1*375, 
slowly decomposed by water 
into phosphenylic acid, 
PhPOOl -f 2 H 2 O 

= PhPO(OH )3 4 2H01, 

Phenol phosphenyl chloride, 
0:PPh(OPh)Gl,from PhPOCla 
-t- PhOH; b. p. over 360°; 
decomposed by boiling water 
into crystalline phenolphosphe- 
nylicacid, PhPOCl.OPh H^O 
= O: PPh(OH).OPh + HOI. 

Phosphenylic acid, OIPPh(OH)a, 
from PhPCh + HaO; crystal¬ 
line stable componnd, m. p. 
158°, solnble in 'water, and 
crystallising from tbe solution. 


Noach^s Compounds, 

Monophenylphosphoryl chloride, 
POI 3 .OPH, from PCI3 and 
PhOH; b. p. 216°, sp. gr, 1*348, 
decomposed violently by water, 

OPhPOls + 2 H 3 O 

= OPhP(OH )3 + 2HCL 


Diphenylphospboryl chloride, 
P(OPh) 2 Gl, from PCI3 and 
PhOH; b. p. over 295°, fuming 
in the air, decomposed by ice 
thns: (OPh) 2 PCl + H 2 O = 
(OPh) 2 P(OH) -f HCl. 


Monophenylphosphorous acid, 
P(OPh)(OH) 2 ; very unstable, 
decomposing at once with water 
into phosphoric acid and phenol. 
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Mickaelis^ Co7npounds. 

Phenol phenylic acid, 

01 PPIi(OPh).OH, from the cor¬ 
responding chloride; crystal¬ 
line stable substance, m. p. 57°, 
sparingly soluble in water. 

Diphenyl phosphenylate, 

0 :PPh(0Ph)3, from PhPCb 
+ SPhOH; crystalline, m, p. 
63*5°, not decomposed by 
water. 


Noack's Compounds. 

Diphenylphosphorous acid, 

P(0Ph)2.0H; very unstable, 
decomposed at once by water 
into phosphoric acid and phenol. 

Triphenyl phosphite, P(OPh) 3 , 
from PCU -h SPhOH; not 
crystalline, decomposed by 
water into phosphoric acid and 
phenol. 


The difference of constitution of these compounds is sufficiently 
elucidated by their difference of behaviour. V. H. V. 


^-NapiLtholtrisulphonic Acid. By I. Lewinsteo (Per., 16, 
462—463).—The trisulphonic acid of ^-naphthol is formed by the 
action of 4 parts of fuming sulphuric acid on 1 part of naphthol at 
135°. Better results are obtained by first preparing the monosul- 
phonio acid by the action of chamber acid (2 parts) on naphthol 
(1 part) at 70—80°. Two parts of sulphuric acid are again added, 
and the mixture is heated at 120°. Finally 2 parts of fuming acid 
(containing 40 per cent, of tiioxide) are added, and the temperature 
is raised to 150°. The trisulphonic acid does not form a colouidng 
matter with diazoxylene, although it produces beautiful dyes with 
analogous diazo-compounds. W. 0. "W. 


DmitroanthraquiBone and Diorthamidoantliraqtdnone: a 
New Method of Preparing Anthrarufin. By H. Roemir (Per., 
16, 363—374).—The author has recently shown (Ber., 15, 1786) that 
a mixture of orthonitranthraquinone and two other nitro-compounds is 
produced by the action of nitric acid on a solution of anthraquinone in 
strong sulphuric acid. That portion of the mixture which is least solu¬ 
ble in alcohol consists of [1: 4] dinitroanthraquinone. This compound 
is best prepared by adding 10 g. of nitric acid (sp. gr. 1*48) to 10 g. 
of anthi'aquinone dissolved in strong sulphuric acid. The crude pro- 
duct is repeatedly treated with boiling alcohol, nntil a portion of the 
residue gives a pure blue colour on the addition of stannous chloride 
mixed with excess of potash [1 : 4]. Dinitroanthraquinone dissolves 
readily in boiling nitrobenzene, and is deposited from the solution 
on cooling in yellow needles, which melt at a temperature above 300°. 
It is insoluble in water, sparingly soluble in alcohol, ether, benzene, 
chloroform, acetic acid, and cold xylene. It dissolves in strong sul¬ 
phuric acid at 100°, and is deposited from the solution on cooling. If 
the liquid is heated more strongly, gas is evolved, and on pouring the 
solution into water a purple precipitate is thrown down, which is 
soluble in ether. The dinitroquinone is not attacked by alkalis, but 
it is converted into [1: 4] diorthamidoamihmquhwne by treatment with a 
warm mixture of stannous chloride and potash. This compound does 
not melt at 300°; at a higher temperatxu'e it sublimes, forming red 
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needles witli metallic lustre. It is sparingly soluble in Tv^ater, alcohol, 
ether, benzene, acetone, and chloroform, but dissolves in strong hydro¬ 
chloric acid, forming a colourless liquid, which deposits a white crys¬ 
talline salt. It dissolves in dilute hydrochloric acid, yielding a red 
solution, which deposits the free amido-compound. By the action of 
acetic anhydride and sodium acetate, a diacetic derivative, 

OuHeOsCNHlE)^, 

is obtained, which is insoluble in cold hydrochloric acid, but is decom¬ 
posed by boiling with hydrochloric acid. [1 : 4] Dinitroanthraquinone 
is also produced by treating a solution of orthomononitroanthra- 
quinone in sulphuric acid with strong nitric acid. 

Diorthami doanthraquinone may be converted into anthrarufine by 
the diazo-reaction. Water is added to a solution of the diamidoanthra- 
quinone in excess of strong sulphuric acid, until the amido-compound 
is reprecipitated; potassium nitrite is then poured into the cold mix¬ 
ture until the precipitate redissolves, aud the liquid is diluted with 
water aud boiled for an hour. The precipitate of crude anthrarufine 
thus obtained is treated with hot baryta-water, in order to remove 
erythro-oxyquinone, aud on decomposing the insoluble barium com¬ 
pound with hydrochloric acid, anthrarufine is obtained as a crystalline 
precipitate. In the preparation of anthrarufine, it is not necessary to 
use pure dinitroanthmquinone, as the presence of a small quantity of 
orthonitroanthraquinone does not interfere with this reaction. 

W. 0. w. 

Occurrence of Methyl Alcohol in the Products of the Dry 
Distillation of Colophony. By W. Kelbe and J. Lwoff (J5er., 16, 
351—352). —The aqueous liquid obtained in the destructive distilla¬ 
tion of colophony contains in addition to acetic acid and higher acids 
of the acetic series, small quantities of methyl alcohol. About 
50 grama of methyl alcohol were obtained from 150 kilos, of colo¬ 
phony. W. 0. W. 

Bases of the Pyridine and Quinoline Series. By 0. oe Ooninck 
{Arm. Ghim. Phys., 5, 433—532). —^This long memoir is divided into 
three parts. In the first part the author gives a brief account, with 
references, of the results of previous researches on the pyridine aud 
quinoline bases, under the heads: history; synthesis; bases having the 
same composition; oxidation products 5 hydrogenation products; phy¬ 
siological action; isomerism of leucoline and quinoline. The second 
part contains an exhaustive resume of the author’s researches on the 
fractional distillation of crude qumoline; the oxidation and hydrogen¬ 
ation of jS-lntidine and jS-collidine; hydrates of the pyridine bases; 
fractional distillation of oils from brucine; and the physiological 
action of the pyridine and quinoline bases. Most of these researches 
have already appeared in the Oompt. rertd. and BtdL Soc. and 

abstracts of them are contained in this Journal, 1881 and 1882. The 
conclusions drawn by the author from these experiments are sum¬ 
marised as follows:— 

1 . The distiUation of cinchonine with potash furnishes two series of 
isomeric pyridine bases, amongst which are notably two lutidines and 
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two collidines. The first fractions contain also methylamine and some 
fatty ethers, e.y., amyl acetate. 

2 . The distillation of hmcine with potash furnishes a small quan¬ 
tity of neutral products, and some pyridine bases, amongst others 
/3-lutidine and ^-collidine. The lower fractions contain a pyridine 
base insoluble in water, probably another lutidine. 

3. j9-Lutidine has been separated from its isomeride and obtained 
pure by a process generally appKcabie to the purification of the bases 
of these series. 

4. |3-Lutidine aurochloride undergoes modifications similar to those 
of the pyridine platinochloride, hitherto regarded as characteristic. 
By regulated oxidation, this base yields nicotianic acid. ^-Lutidine is a 
violent poison, more energetic in its action than j3-collidine. 

5. The existence of y3-collidine (b. p. 196°) in the crude quinoline 
from cinchonine and brucine goes to prove definitely the isomerism 
of the pyridine bases derived from cinchonine and brucine with those 
derived from coal-tar and Dippel’s animal oil. 

6 . By partial oxidation, yS-collidine furnishes homonicotianic acid, 
CsHaMeN.COOH, analogous to toluic acid. By further oxidation this 
acid becomes cinchomeronic acid, C 5 HsN’(COOH) 2 , hence ^-collidine 
may be regarded as methjhethyUpyridi?ie. By oxidation in hot solu¬ 
tions, S-collidine ftirnishes nicotianic acid. j8-Collidine is an anti¬ 
pyretic, a powerful poison, and has the curious property of preventing 
the reflex movements of the cornea. 

7. The crude quinoline from cinchonine oontBimteirahydroquinoline, 
the first instance of a hydroquinoleic base derived from an alkaloid con¬ 
taining oxygen; its existence confirms Wischnegradsky’s hypothesis 
that the pyridine and quinoline bases exist in the alkaloids as 
hydrides. 

8 . Tetrahydroquinoline from cinchonine is isomeric with that 
formed by synthesis, and, like it, is transformed into quinoline by 
very feeble oxidising agents. It constitutes an intermediate term 
between the two series of bases formed simultaneously in the destruc¬ 
tive distillation of cinchonine with caustic potash. 

9. Quinoline from cinchonine is mixed with tarry products, from 
which it can be easily separated. Purified from these products and 
from its homologue lepidine, which it retains with much persistence, 
it boils at 236—237° (corrected) under a pressxire of 775 mm. In 
certain cases of fever (hectic fever) quinoline acts more powerfully 
than quinine. 

10 . Pyridine appears to be as violent a poison as i8-lutidine. The 
author concludes, from a careful review of the formation and proper¬ 
ties of pyridine and quinoline and their homologues, and of their 
oxidation-, reduction-, and substitution-products, that all the known 
facts are in favour of Korner’s theory that pyridine is correctly repre¬ 
sented by Kekule’s formula for benzene, (N)"' taking the place of one 
of the (GH)''' groups, and that quinoline is similarly related to naph¬ 
thalene, the higher homologues of these bases being formed, like the 
homologues of benzene and naphthalene, by the introduction of lateral 
chains of methyl, ethyl, propyl, &c., in place of hydrogen. 

J. M. H, M. 
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Isomerism in the Pyridine Series. By 0. de Conwce (Compt 
rend., 96, 437—139).—The author has applied Anderson’s reaction to 
the separation of the isomeric lutidines. The lutidines contained in 
crude quinoline prepared from brucine cannot be separated by fractional 
distillation. They were therefore converted into the platinochlorides, 
the precipitate boiled for an hour and a half and filtered ; a yellow 
precipitate was at once formed, and the filtrate deposited a red salt 
slightly admixed with the yellow ; the filtrate from this gave a 
homogeneous red salt. The yellow salt fuses at 201—205°, and is the 
modified salt (C7H9K)2,Pt0l4. The red salt fused at 179—180°, and 
gave numbers agreeing with the platinochloride of normal lutidme, 
(0-H9N)2,H2PtCl6. The platinochloride of ^-lutidme fuses above 200°. 
The author has also studied the effect of boiling the platinochlorides of 
the quinoline series with water. They are, however, much more 
stable than those of the pyridine series. 

The isomerides of the pyridine series also appear to be distinguish¬ 
able by the varying rapidily with which they unite with the alcobolio 
iodides. L. T. T. 

Poisonous Principles contained in certain Lupines. By 0. 
Ae>"OLD (Per., 16, 461—462).—resinous compound may be obtained 
from diseased lupines by digesting them for two days at a temperature 
of 40—50“ in a 2 per cent, solution of sodium hydroxide. The extract 
is neutralised with acetic acid and concentrated by evaporation at a 
temperature not exceeding 60°. After carefully precipitating the 
Icgumin with strong acetic acid, the filtrate is gently evaporated to a 
syrup and poured into 15 times its volume of 90 per cent, alcohol. 
The resinous precipitate is slowly soluble in water. A dose of 10 
gi*ams of this substance causes cattle to exhibit the usual symptoms of 
poisoning by diseased lupines. W. 0. W. 


Physiological Chemistry. 


Nutrition by Pat. By A. Lebedeff {Zeitsclir. Fhjsiol. Gliem., 6, 
139—154).—The subject of the absorption of fat has been frequently 
worked at, but recently rather from a histological than a chemical 
point of view. In regard to the origin and disposal of fats the 
researches of Badziszewski, Subbotin, and Hoffmann, especially, have 
been accomplished. The author undertook the investigation of the 
chemical composition of the fats and fatty tissues of the animal body, 
in order if possible to arrive at conclusions as to the nature of the 
processes through which by oxidation fats are formed or changed 
from one kind into another. He succeeded in devising a new and 
e:mot method of quantitative analysis for fats, details of which are 
given in this article, and likewise as regards the fattening of the goose 
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in arnTing at certain facts concerning the nutrition of geese, and the 
composition of the fat contained in the maize employed for this pur¬ 
pose. Goose fat obtained from the liver as used in the manufacture of 
^dte de foie gras yielded in two analysis, per cent.— 


1 . 

2 . 


61*41 

61*2/ 


oleic acid. 


31*11 palmitic and 
3*2*8 / stearic acids. 


Strasshnrg, it is -well known, is the centre of this indnstr^r. The mode 
of feeding these birds is such as to produce a fatty infiltration and 
degeneration of the liver to an extraordinary extent in a very short 
time; the liver is presumably the fat-forming organ. The author has 
proved that on feeding with richly nitrogenous matters poor in fat, no 
fat is present in the liver. In geese which had fed upon peas for six 
weeks only trifling deposits of fat were found in the omentum and 
around the intestines, whilst the slightly developed liver yielded 
lecithin, but no fat. From these results, he conjectures that the fat is 
derived from the maize and not from the albuminates of the foods, the 
maize fat differing, as shown by comparative experiments, from the 
liver fat only in its larger proportion of olein. 

Maize fat. Percentage results of two analyses:— 


1 . 

2 . 


76*51 

79*9/ 


oleic acid. 


12*41 palmitic and 
13*9 j stearic acids. 


Peritoneal fat from investment of liver (commercial/oze gras )— 


1. 64*31 

2 . 66 * 2 / 


oleic acid. 


24*61 palmitic and 
27*3 j stearic acids. 


Intestinal fat of geese fed with peas— 


1. 66*41 1 
2 63*7 f acid. 

Mesenteric fat (suet) of ditto— 

68*7 dleic acid. 


29*91 palmitic and 
31*3 J stearic acids. 


21*2 i 

\ stearic acids. 


The author gives the results of similar estimations of the con¬ 
stituents of fat derived from various organs and regions of the human 
body, and also from chronic fatty liver, lipoma or fatty tumour^ and 
an acute fatty infiltration of the lung following upon embolism caused 
by a compound fracture of the ribs. These lead to the conclusion 
that the maximum proportion of oleic acid and glycerid is formed in 
rapidly occurring fatty infiltration. The subcutaneous fat is the most 
fluid, next the intestinal fat, and most consistent is the fat of lipoma 
and of chronic deposits. 

An attempt was made by the author to determine the mode of dis¬ 
posal of fats foreign to the organism, by feeding dogs upon tribntyrin, 
hut although tribntyrin was digested and absorbed by the system, 
it appeai*ed to be deposited in the tissues in such insignificaut 
proportions that the results, as in the previous experiments of Rad- 
ziszewski and Subbotin, were indecisive. So far, therefoi'e, it remains 
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■andemonstrated wlietlier fats foreign to the animal body may be 
deposited therein. The phenomenon of fat deposit is much more 
complicated than might appear at first glance. The process is pro¬ 
bable dependent not merely on the chemical but also on the physical 
properties of the fat in question. D. P. 

Blue Milk. By J. Eeiset (Gompt, rend,, 96, 682—685 and 745— 
750).—In the dairies in some localities, notably in the district of Cans, 
a blue mould not unfreqnently forms on the surface of the standing 
milk, and the same mould has been observed on the milk of ewes and 
goats. This mould forms in deep blue patches at the edgres of the 
earthem pans in which the milk is kept, and also in the centre. 
Sometimes these patches do not increase; sometimes they develop 
rapidly, and after a few hours the mould covers the entire surface of 
the milk, the development taking place more rapidly the higher the 
temperature. The blue mould can be cultivated by the usual methods, 
but sometimes the cultivated mould is sterile, and a white mould is 
developed simultaneously, and appears to crowd out or destroy the 
blue mould. Milk on which the mould forms has a distinctly 
acid reaction. The freshly formed mould is free from mycelium 
growth, and consists of membranous tissue composed of fatty matter 
and transparent spherical immobile bacteria. Scattered throughout 
the tissue are groups of transparent striated crystalline plates, united 
at a common centre. These plates undoubtedly consist of fatty acids. 
A white mould which often forms at the same time as, and frequently 
more rapidly than, the blue mould, consists mainly of Mucor racemosus 
with some Teninllium, The nature of the blue colouring matter has 
not yet been determined. It is not affected by acids, and is therefore 
not identical with the pyocyanine of Pordos or the Bacieridum cyaneum 
of Sehroeter (Micrococcus cyaneus of Cohn). 

The causes of the formation of the mould are not clearly ascertained. 
It is not a result of aphthous fever, for the mould did not form on the 
milk of several cows affected with this fever. 15’o beneficial results 
were obtained by bleeding several cows which were apparently too fat, 
nor by the administration of drinks containing sodimn sulphate or 
sodium bicarbonate. Marchand considers that its formation is due to 
one of the three following causes: want of cleanliness in the dairy and 
dairy utensils; overfeeding; and absence of a proper proportion of lime 
in the soil on which the cows are pastured. The growth of the mould 
is, however, more probably due to the too frequent manuring of the 
pasturage with animal manure, and to the presence of organisms in 
the water drunk by tbe cows; these organisms are taken into the 
bodies of these animals, and pass into the milk, which constitutes a 
favourable medium for tbeir development. 

The formation of the mould may be prevented by adding 0*5 gram 
of glacial acetic acid to each litre of nudk at the time when it is put 
into the pans. This quantity of acid does not coagulate the milk, and 
exerts no effect on the rifdng of the cream. The milk pans should be 
immersed in Imling water for at least five minutes, and the use of 
brushes and cloths should be avoided. 

As the result of a large number of experiments made with delicate 
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red and blue litnms-paper on milk immediately after it was drawn 
from tbe cow, the anthor finds that normal milk distinctly reddens 
blue litmus-paper, and tbe colour remains after drying. The same 
milk impairs to red litmus-paper a pale blue colour wbicli gradually 
disappears on drying. C. H. B. 

Influence of Calomel on Fermentation and the Life of 
Micro-organisms. By IN'. P. Wassiliiff (Zeifschr, Physiol. Ohem.^ 

6 , 112—134).—Calomel has always held a foremost place amongst 
those remedies which are confidently resorted to in certain gastric and 
intestinal disorders, especially of childhood, but the precise nature 
of its beneficial effect has heretofore been unexplained. Recent works 
on pharmacology pass over the question, and only Kohler refers to the 
favourable action of the drug in typhus, cholera, dysentery, and other 
diseases, as being due to its germicidal and anti-fermentative quali¬ 
ties. No evidence in support of this view is adduced. Yoit, however, 
had noticed in 1857 that egg-albumin and blood, when mixed with 
calomel, remained for days without undergoing putrefaction. Hoppe- 
Seyler also mentions an aseptic infiuence of calomel, and ascribes to 
it the well-known green colour of bowel discharges after an adminis¬ 
tration of calomel. 

The author undertook this investigation at the request of Hoppe- 
Seyler, first, in regard to the behaviour of calomel towards the so- 
called unorganised ferments of the digestive fluids (eii 2 ymes), and 
secondly, as to its action on the lower organisms associated with the 
processes of fermentation and pntrefaction. 

The first series of experiments were made in order to determine the 
influence of calomel on the normal process of digestion in the stomach. 
The results proved that its presence in no way interfered with the 
properties of the gastric juice, fibrin being digested in tbe same time, 
whether calomel was present or not. 

In tbe next series, the influence of calomel on the process of pan¬ 
creatic digestion was investigated. It is now known that three 
separate ferments exist in the pancreatic secretion by which albumi¬ 
nates, fats, and carbohydrates are severally transformed and fitted for 
assimilation in the system. The object in view was to observe the 
possible influence of calomel on each of these respective ferments. For 
the purpose of experiment a watery extract was prepared from the 
finely minced gland, and strained through Knen. It was found that 
the action of the ferment, by which albuminates become digested, was 
in no respect hindered by the presence of the calomel, and further, 
that there was a conspicuous alienee from the liquid mixture of all 
products of putrefaction. In the mixture containing calomel, large 
quantities of leucin and iyrosin were found, whilst indol and phenol 
were absent. In tbe mixture without the addition of calomel, the two 
latter bodies were both present, but only traces of leucin and tyrosin. 
The latter solutions had likewise a puteid smell and a dirty brown 
colour, whilst the former was of a dark grey colour and odourless. 

In some additional experiments, wherein the process was allowed 
to proceed in a Bunsen gasometer, and the evolved gases examined, it 
was found that from the mixture containing calomel, hydrogen and 
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hydrogen sulphide were never given off, and carbonic anhydride in 
very considerably less amount than from the control mixtures without 
calomel. 

These resnlts accord with those of Hiifner (J. pr. Cliem.^ 10 
and U), who found in his experiments on artificial digestion 
with pancreatic extract, that when by means of a properly arranged 
apparatus entrance of micro-organisms was prevented, neither hydro¬ 
gen nor hydrogen sulphide made its appearance, but only carbonic 
anhydride. These two first-named gases have therefore nothing to 
do with digestion proper, hnt are the result of putrefactive changes, 
brought about by the presence of microzymes in the alimentary canal. 
The action of calomel on the ferment of the pancreatic jnice, to which 
the digestion of fat is due, was next examined. The existence of 
snch a principle has, until now, been considered highly doubtful, 
Paschntin’s observations on this head being all that is known of the 
subject (W. Paschntm, Ueber Tremmvq der Verdawingsfemienfe* 
Centralbl, fur die Medicin, Wissenscli., 1882). 

As in putrid solutions, fats become saponified rather quickly, the 
problem became an important one to determine whether the trans- 
fomlation of fat in the alimentary canal was owing to the action of an 
unorganised ferment or merely to the putrescent changes going on 
there. The experiments made proved beyond a doubt that the action of 
pancreatic juice upon fat took place in the complete absence of putre¬ 
faction, and the digestion of the fat by the pancreatic extract in pre¬ 
sence of calomel, proceeded precisely as in the instance of the experi¬ 
ments in regard to tl 2 peptic ferment (trypsin) of that gland. 

The action of the third and remaining ferment of the pancreas, the 
diastatic, upon starch, and the transformation of the latter into glucose, 
proceeded equally undisturbed in the presence of calomel. Hence it 
follows that calomel, by its presence in these e:^eriments on artificial 
digestion, allows the actual process of digestion to go on without 
injury, whilst it effectually preveuts putrefactive change. And this in 
the same way as proved for salicylic acid by Kiihn, and in the case of 
arsenic by Scheffer and Bohm. 

The author also found the action of calomel in the process of butyric 
acid fermentation, which sometimes occurs in certain pathological 
states of the digestive system, similar to that in common putrefaction, 
entirely preventing it. 

A farther series of experiments, which need only he referred to 
here, were carried out to determine the disinfectant action of calomel 
in fluids containing bacteria and micrococci, the hacterioscopio 
method of Bucholtz-Wemich being used. The results showed that 
calomel acted as a true antiseptic and disinfectant in preventing the 
development of such organisms in culture fluids, and arresting their 
activity when already developed therein. 

The difference in the influence of calomel on the process of diges¬ 
tion on the one hand, and on putrefactive and fermentative changes 
on the other, is dependent upon a distinct difference of action on orga¬ 
nised and unorganised ferments. Whilst it does not interfere with 
the activity of the latter, it destroys the vitality of the former, and 
with it the power of inducing subsequent septic changes. 
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Finally, as regards tte green colour of tlie bowel discharges witnessed 
after the exhibition of calomel, this was formerly attributed to the pre¬ 
sence of bile, expelled by virtue of the assumed action of calomel as a 
cholagogue; this appearance was considered by Hoppe-Seyler to be 
due to the presence of undecomposed bile, and the author’s experi¬ 
ments now confirm this view. Under ordinary conditions, the bile 
pigments, bilirubin and biliverdin, become decomposed in the intestine 
under the influence of putrescent changes, forming hydrobilirubin. 
During the administration of calomel this decomposition does not tahe 
place, and the bile pisrments are expelled unchanged. 

The author concludes that the therapeutic virtues of calomel are to 
be ascribed to its antiseptic and disinfectant properties. D. P. 

Physiological Action of CojBfee. By J. A. Poet (Comjit. reyid,, 
96, 793—796).—From the results of a series of experiments made 
upon himself, the author concludes that coffee acts on the central 
cerebro-spinal nervous system. In strong doses, it produces sleepless¬ 
ness by exciting the brain; and, by exciting the medullary, it also 
produces cramp in the muscles, pains in the stomach, and disorder of 
the intestines, and disturbs the action of the heart. In moderate 
quantities, it exerts a much milder exciting action, slightly stimulating 
the brain, which is less inclined to sleep and works with somewhat 
greater activity. It also stimulates the spinal marrow, and thus pro¬ 
duces increas^ activity of the different functions. As an article of 
diet, coffee does not dimmish the waste of nitrogenous matter, but on 
the other hand it does not directly increase this waste, its direct 
action being exerted on the central nervous system. C. H. B. 

Belative Toxic Power of Metallic Salts. By J. Blake 
(fioynpt, rend,^ 96, 439—441).—^Rabuteau gave as the law on this 
subject that “ the metals are more active in proportion as their atomic 
weight is higher and their specific heat lower.” The author denies 
the correctness of this law, but finds that in the same isomorphic group 
the effect is greater the higher the atmnic weight. The salt was intro¬ 
duced into the system by subcutaneous injection, and in the annexed 
table the third column represents approximately the weight in grams 
per kilogram weight of the animal which is fatal. 


Metal. 

Atomic weight. 

Fatal dose 
per Idlogram. 

Lithium . 

7 

1-2 

Rubidium. 

.... 85 

0*12 

Csesium......... 

.... 138 

0T2 

Silver. .. 

.... 108 

0*028 

Gold. 

.... 196 

0-008 

Magnesium. 

.... 24 

0-97 

Iron (FeO) . 

.... 66 

0-3-2 

Nickel. 

.... 68 

0-18 

Cobalt . 

.... 68 

0-17 

Copper . 

... 63 

0-17 

Zinc.. 

.... 66 

0-18 

Cadmium. 

.... 112 

0-085 


VOIi. XLIV. .3 P. 
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Metal. 

Atomic weight. 

Fatal dose 
per Itilogram. 

Calcium ......... 

.... 40 

0 5 

Strontium. 

.... 87 

0-38 

Barium. 

.... 137 

0 08 

Glucinum. 

.... 14 

0*023 

Aluminium ...... 

.... 27 

0*007 

Iron (FeoOa)--- 

.... 56 

0 004 

Yttrium. 

.... 90 

C0(I4 

Cerium (Ce 203 ) .. 

.... 140 

0-005 

Cerium (Ce02) .. - 

.... 140 

0 062 

Thorium. 

.... 231 

0 064 

Lanthanum. 

.... 139 

0 025 

Didymium. 

.... 147 

0-017 

Palladium . 

.... 106 

0-008 

Platinum. 

.... 197 

0 027 

Ijead.. 

. 200 

0-11 



L. T. 


Chemistry of Vegetable Physiology and Agriculture. 


Action of Air on Yeast. By B. Cocsm (Oompf. rend,, 96 852 
—855). —The niembrane surrounding yeast cells is penetrated by 
glucose solution, and fermentation does not commence until some time 
after this endosmose has taken place. If yeast is suspended in water 
and aerated by repeatedly decanting the liquid from one vessel to 
another, the aerated yeast, -when added to a solution of glucose, 
exerts simply a diluting effect equal to that which would be produced 
by the same volume of water. If, however, the yeast is deprived of 
air, by suspending it in recently boiled water, covering the water 
with a somewhat thick layer of oil, and heating the liquid at 20° for 
periods varying ftom two hours to several days, the effect which it 
produces in glucose solution is different. After eight days’ heating, 
the yeast is still permeable to the sugar solution, but fermentation 
scarcely commences; the yeast has been asphyxiated. After two 
hours’ heating, the absorption of sugar begins, but it is only after 
24 hours’ heating that the phenomena are most distinctly observed. 
At the end of this time, under the conditions stated, the yeast has not 
experienced any alteration : when the yeast, thus deprived of air, is 
added to a solution of glucose, the latter is absorbed by the yeast cells to 
such an extent before fermentation commences, that the amount in solu¬ 
tion is diminished by one-half. If a quantity of the liquid is boiled, 
mixed with au equal volume of alcohol and filtered, almost the whole of 
the jsugar is found in the filtrate, only a small proportion having been 
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converted, into alcoliol. From these experiments, it is evident that the 
transformation of sugar takes place in the interior of the cells, and that 
deprivation of air brings the cells into the condition most favourable 
for absorbing the sugar. 

Aerated yeast, and yeast deprived of air, also shovr great difEerencs 
in their fermentative power. The former produces an amount of 
alcohol much below the no^^mal amount, and decomposes part of the 
sugar without converting it into alcohol. C. H. B. 

Chemistry of the Maize Plant. By H. Leptay (Gompt rend,^ 
96, 159—161).—The following are the results obtained by the 
author: i. The total nitrogen contained in the stalk and leaves of the 
maize is greater before the formation of the ear than after th? 
maturity of the grain, and the quantity in the mature grain is 
greater than that in the stalk, leaves, or rachis. The albumin, 
potassic nitrate, and vegetable acids contained in the sap probably 
derive their origin in a similar way to that already suggested by the 
author (this vol., 36S) in the case of the sap of the beetroot, ii. The 
percentage of phosphoric acid to dried substance is greater in the 
grains than in the leaves and stalk, and greater in these latter than 
in the rachis. A migration of phosphorus therefore takes place 
from root to grain. The quantity of base in combination with mineral 
acids is less than that combined with vegetable acids in all portions of 
the plant except the grain. 

The percentage of base combined is as follows:— 


With mineral acid. 


Stalk and leaves. 17*00 

Rachis . 3'SO 

Grain. 51 *00 


With organic acid. 

83*00 

96*70 

49*00 


Of the mineral acids, phosphoric acid forms about 90 per cent., and 
of tbe bases magnesia 49 per cent., lime 6 per cent., and pot-ash 42 per 
cent. iii. The nitrogenous and mineral matter, during the vege¬ 
tating period of the maize, passes from the root through the various 
organs to the grains in a similar manner as with beetroot. The 
author believes these various organic and mineral substances, although 
often present only in the minutest traces, to be essential to the proper 
discharge of their functions by the various organs; and that their 
presence in the soil in suitable form for assimilation is necessary for 
the growth of the plant. (See also this volume, p. 366.) 

L. T. T. 

Respiration of Aquatic and Submerged Aero-aquatic Plants. 
By A. Barthelemt (Compt rend., 96, 388—390).—Aquatic plants 
placed in a vessel containing air gradually absorb the oxygen. Aero- 
aquatic plants (the experiments being cariied out with members of 
the family Nymphceacefe) growing in a deep vessel produce sub¬ 
merged leaves containing gas absorbed through the roots. One of 
these leaves supplied, under water, with water impregnated with 
carbonic anhydride, gave out no oxygen, but became yellow and 
transparent at the end of several days, A leaf of the white water- 
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lily, tlie stalk of wMcli introduced niider a bell-jar, was exposed 
to STinliglit in water cbarged witb carbonic anhydride; a large 
quantity of oxygen was disengaged, ceasing at the end of about a 
couple of days. Under the most favourable circumstances as much as 
1 litre was emitted in three hours. The disengagement increased 
with the temperature up to a maximum at 35°. Scratches made on 
the surface of the leaf arrested the disengagement of gas, the solution 
of carbonic anhydride killing the green protoplasma. Two leaves, the 
stalks of which were connected with caoutchouc tube, gave no evolu¬ 
tion of gas when plunged into water impregnated with carbonic acid. 
The author believes that in submerged plants the decomposition of 
carbonic acid ceases as soon as the oxygen liberated in the vessels of 
the plant reaches a certain tension, and that the disengagement takes 
place only when a leaf becomes detached; the broken surface allow¬ 
ing the oxygen to escape, and so preventing the increase of tension. 
In the case of the Nelumhium, the leaves of which retain a layer of 
air over their surface, scarcely any gas is emitted, either from their 
leaves or broken stalks, but if the layer of air be removed with a 
brush a considerable disengagement of oxygen takes place by the 
stalk. The Foiitederiacece emit but very little gas. Tulips, hyacinths, 
&e., can be grown in closed vessels, where their leaves obtain no 
carbonic anhydride, and their whole nourishment must come from the 
bulb. From these and his former experiments (Compt, rend., 1877), 
the author believes that in a normal condition the special respiration 
of the green parts of plants does not play as important a r61e in its 
life as is generally ascribed to it. L. T. T. 

Proportion of Nitrogen in the Form of Amides, Albumin, 
and Nuclein in different Feeding Stnffe. By W. Klinkenbeeg 
(Zeits, Fliysiol. Chem., 6, 155—^165).—^In ascertaining the nutritive 
value of vegetable foods and feeding staffs, the quantitative determi¬ 
nation of the different forms of nitrogenous constituents is of great 
importance. Some of these, as, for example, nitrates, amides, and 
alkaloids, are of subordinate value in this respect, and as A. Stutzer 
has shown (Jour, fur Landwirtlisch., 1880, 195, 435), only a certain 
amount of the prote'ids are rendered available for the purpose of 
nutrition by the digestive ferments. 

hliescher first demonstrated the existence of nitrogenous matters 
insoluble in the gastric juice at the ordinary temperature of the body 
in the nuclei of pus corpuscles, to which constituent he gave the 
name of nuclein. Nuclein combinations may be assumed to exist 
generally diffused throughout the animal and vegetable kingdoms; 
they contain, in addition to the elements 0, H, N, 0 and S, also 
phosphorus as a characteristic constituent, and having a different 
chemical constitution from albuminates soluble in the gastric juice, 
doubtlessly play a perfectly distinct physiological role. 

Owing to its insolubility, nuclein is worthless for nutrition, and 
hence in determining the value of foods in this respect, a separate 
estimation of nuclein from soluble proteids is essential. 

In his experiments, the author followed the process of A. Stutzer 
Qoc. ciY., pp. 103, 190). He gives the results arrived at by this 
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method in the separate determination of the nitrogenous constituents 
of feeding stuffs, such as poppy cake, earth-nut cake, rape and cotton 
cake, rice-meal, beer grains, and fiesh-meal; the results are tabulated 
below, the numbers showing percentage proportions of nitrogen occur¬ 
ring in different forms of combinations;— 


1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

Not , 

precipitated i 
by In drated i 
cupne oxide. I 

Precipitated and insoluble ; 
and by gastric j uice are 
rendered 

Soluble. 1 

Insoluble. 

Poppy cake. 

6*49 

82 *17 

11 *34 

Sesame cake... 

1*50 

92 -06 

6 *41 

Soja-bean. 

9-50 

86 T8 

4*29 

Eartb-nut cake...j 

; -4*54 

90-91 

, 4 *55 

Linseed. 

8*50 

78*89 

12 *58 

Rape cake, 1.... 

1 12 77 

74-46 

12*77 

» 2.1 

8*33 

79-83 

12 *34 

„ 3. 

9*23 

76*80 

13 *97 

Copra cake. 

6 •7-4 

85*75 

7*51 

Cotton cake. 

4*35 

86*97 

8*68 

Rice-meal, 1.... 

7*07 

72 27 

20*66 

» 2. 

5*77 

77*09 

17 *14 

Beer grains....... 

— 

79*83 

20 *17 

Plesh-meal.... 

4 *53 

93-80 

2*17 


D. P. 


Loss Sind Gain of Nitrogen in Arable Land. By P. P. 
D^h^eain {Gom'pt rend.^ 96, 198—200).—The author gives the 
results of experiments extending over seven years. The crops raised 
were maize (for fodder) and potatoes, the different plots of land being 
subjected to different treatment. One series of plots was freely 
manured with farmyard manure, another was treated with sodium 
nitrate or ammonium sulphate, whilst the third was left totally un¬ 
manured. 

Each crop was weighed and a sample analysed, and from the num¬ 
bers thus obtained the quantity of nitrogen contained in the whole 
crop was calculated. 

The author draws the following conclusions from the results which 
he obtained : i. The loss of nitrogen in arable land is due not only to 
its removal by vegetation, but also, and in a larger measure, to the oxida¬ 
tion of nitrogenous organic matter : the loss being greater the oftener 
the land is tilled, ii. When the land is not disturbed by tillage, the 
air penetrates less, oxidation is more restricted, and the gain of nitro¬ 
gen exceeds the loss. iii. A soil is more easily enriched by being 
allowed to remain in meadow than by lavishing manure upon it, 

L. T. T.. 
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Analytical Chemistry. 


Estimation of Phosphorus by the Molybdate Method, By 

E. Taubeh {Landw. Yersucks, 28, 833—341).—The object of this 
investigation -was to study the action of ammonium nitrate on the 
phosphomolybdate of ammonia. The formula given by Frebenius was 
used in preparing the nitro-molybdate solution, and the first point 
investigated was whether the addition of ammonium nitrate rendered 
the use of more or less ammonium molybdate necessary. The experi¬ 
ments showed that in every case a considerable saving of molybdate 
was effected, and that the precipitate thus produced was more floccu- 
lent and less liable to stick to the sides of the glass vessels than phos- 
phomolybdate thrown down in the usual way; the precipitation takes 
place much more quickly in presence of ammonium nitrate, one hour’s 
standing being sufficient for complete precipitation. 

The solubility of the precipitate in ammonium nitrate is very little 
greater than in molybdate, and the former can be safely used to wash 
the precipitate, the first lOO c.c. of wash-water producing no sensible 
error, and being in nearly all cases quite sufficient for the purpose; a 
drop or two of nitric acid may be added with advantage, lOG c.c. of 
acidified dilute ammonium nitrate solution (lUO grams to the litre) 
dissolving from O'l—0*2 milligram of phosphoric acid. 

A gradual addition of the magnesium mixture is to be recommended 
in all cases, with continued stirring; otherwise a small quantity of 
magnesium chloride is carried down with the precipitate, and the 
results come out too high. After heating the pyrophosphate over a 
Bunsen fiame, a yellow tinge is generally still observable; this is due 
to the presence of a trace of molyhdic acid, which may be completely 
driven off by heating over the blowpipe; the change in weight is, how¬ 
ever, very small, and may almost be neglected. J. S. C. 

Examination of Butter. (Bingl, pohjf. J., 247, 350—351.)— 
For testing bntter according to Beichert’s method (ihld., 231, 478), 
Mnnier melts the sample on a water-hatli, allows the melted mass to 
settle, and pours it on a warm filter. 2*5 grams of the filtered butter 
are weighed into a flask, and treated with 5 c.c. of a solution contain- 
ing 20 g. caustic potash in 100 c.c. of alcohol (70 per cent.) ; on 
warming a soap is formed. The last ti’aces of alcohol are removed 
by drawing air through the flask, after which the soap is dissolved 
in 50 c.c. water, treated with 20 c.c. dilute phosphoric acid and 
distilled, adding a few pieces of pumice to avoid bumping j 50 c.c. 
of the filtered distillate are then titrated with decinormal ammonia 
solution. D. B. 

Recognition of Suint in Suet and other Pats. By L. Meter 
(DingL ^oJyi, /., 247, 305—306).—The author had occasion to 
examine suet adulterated with as much as 30 per cent, distilled suint; 
one sample contained nothing hut ffitty acids from suint, the quantita- 
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tiye determination of glycerol showing only 0*2 per cent. 1 g. of fat 
required 169*8 mg., and 1 g. of separated fatty acids 170*8 mg. of 
potassium hydroxide for saponification, so that the sample consisted 
exclusively of free fatty acids. The fatty acids were separated by 
saponification with alcoholic potash-ley, the alcohol being expelled by 
evaporation, and the soaps decomposed with sulphuric acid. Their 
melting point was 41*8“, solidifying point 40®, whilst the original fat 
melted at 42*1°, and solidified at 40°. The presence of cholesterin 
contained in the grease of sheep’s wool was detected in these samples 
in the following manner. The separated fatty acids were saponified 
with caustic potash; the resulting soap was treated with ether, which 
extracts cholesterin. The ethereal solution was evaporated and treated 
with hydrochloric acid and ferric chloride, when a violet-red colour 
changing to blue was obtained, characteristic of cholesterin. For 
detecting suint in suet, the latter is saponified, the soap treated with 
ether, and the ethereal residue tested for cholesterin. By this method 
it is possible to find 5 per cent, of suint mixed with suet or other 
fats. D. B. 

Examination of Oil-cakes. (Dingl polyt 247, 351—352.) 
—In order to determine whether oil-cake contains mustard seeds, 
Dirks recommends the oxidation of the extracted oil of mustard with 
an alkaline solution of potassium permanganate, and precipitation of 
the sulphuric acid thus formed with barium chloride. Mustard oil 
treated in this manner gives 31*1—31*6 per cent, sulphur; 15 grams 
oil-cake from black mustard gave 0*4729 barium sulphate, correspond¬ 
ing with 1*34 per cent, mustard oil. Oil-cake from winter rape 
yielded 0*17—0*19 per cent, oil of mustard; the seeds of turnips gave 
0*033—0*038 per cent., and pressed cake from white mustard seeds 
0*018 per cent, mustard oil. D. B. 

Microscopic InvestigatioH of Dyed Cotton Fabrics. By R. 
Mbyeb (Ber., 16, 455—457).—Cotton goods which have been dyed by 
means of the albumin process can easily be distinguished from Nicies 
which have been printed with soluble dyes, by means of the microscope. 
For example, if a piece of cotton is first treated with a solution of lead 
acetate, and afterwards with a chromate, the fibres are uniformly 
coloured. But if the goods have been printed with a mixture of pre¬ 
cipitated lead chromate and albumin, and the colour fixed by steaming, 
the fibres themselves appear colourless under the microscope, but 
patches of coloured albumin are attached to the fibre. 

W. 0. w. 

Estimation of the Reducing Power of Urine, and of the 
Extractive Matter which it contains. By Etabd and C. Richet 
{Comjtt, r&tid,, 96, 855—858).—In an acid solution, bromine is without 
action on urea, creatinine, hippnric acid, and xanthine, but attacks uric 
acid and extractive matter. In alkaline solution, bromine acts on all 
these compounds, and it is usual to estimate the volume of nitrogen 
given off by this reaction. Since, however, the nitrogenous organic 
substances other than urea either give off no nitrogen at all, or only a 
very small quantity, this method gives no information as to the total 
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amount of organic matter present. Better results are obtained by 
estimating tbe reducing power of these bodies by means of a standard 
solution of alkaline hypobromite, which is added in excess, and the 
excess determined by means of a standard acid solution of stannous 
chloride, potassium iodide and starch being used as indicator. The 
difference (which is always considerable) between the reducing action 
of the urine on the standard hypobromite and the amount of urea 
calculated from the volume of nitrogen given off by the ordinary 
method, furnishes some measure of the reducing action of the other 
substances in the urine. Titration of an acid solution of the urine by 
standard bromine-water, the excess being determined by standard 
stannous chloride, gives the amount of uric acid and unoxidised extrac¬ 
tive matter. 

The ratio between the reducing action of urine on hypobromite and 
its reducing action on bromine-water in acid solution varies greatly 
for different individuals, but for the same individual oscillates between 
very narrow limits, even during long periods of time. In no case is 
it possible to predict the total reducing power of urine from the amount 
of urea which it contains. C. H. B, 


Technical Chemistry. 


A New Photographic Paper- By 0. Obos and A. Vergbratjjd 
(Cornet, rend.^ 96, 254—255).—To sensitise the paper, it is steeped in 
a hath of 2 grams ammonium dichromate and 15 grams glucose in 
100 c.c. water, and dried; the developing solution is 1 gram silver 
nitrate, 10 grams acetic acid, and 100 c.c. water. The image is of a 
blood-red colour when dried quickly before the fire, deep browii if 
dried exposed to the air in bright day- or sun-light, and is blackened by 
hydrogen sulphide. Treated with a bath of copper and potassium 
sulphites, an intense neutral-black image is obtained. L. T. T. 

Preparation and Purification of Carbon for Electric 
Lighting. By Jacquelain (Ann. GJdm. Phys. [5], 27, 637—554).— 
The author’s endeavours have been directed towards the preparation 
of carbon having the density and conducting power of gas-carbon 
without its earthy and siliceous impurities. To remove these im¬ 
purities, gas-carbon may be submitted to three different processes:— 

1. Treatment with dry chlorine gas at a bright red heat for 80 
hours. This removes silica, metallic oxides, and hydrogen, and was 
the process employed by the author to prepare pure carbon for JDumas’ 
atomic weight determinations. It is more troublesome on a large 
scale. 

2. Treatment with fused potash or soda. The alkali must not be 
too strong nor the temperature too high; hfaaO with three equiva¬ 
lents of water answers well. An immersion of three hours is gene- 
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rally sufficient, after tlie carbon is washed with water, then with 

dilute hydrochloric acid, and finally with water. 

3. Immersion in hydrofluoric acid diluted with twice its weight of 
water for 24—48 hours at a temperature of 15—25". 

The gas-carbon may be submitted to either of these processes after 
being cut into sticks or pencils. In order to restore the carbons, 
from which the impurities have been removed, to their original com¬ 
pactness, they are carbonised by being strongly heated for a few hours 
m the vapour of some heavy hydrocarbon, a portion of the carbon 
from the latter being deposited in the pores. 

Pure graphitoid carbon may be prepared directly by passing the 
vapour of some heavy hydrocarbon through a fireclay tube raised to a 
temperature of 1000—1200° 0. Two arrangements of apparatus for 
this purpose are described and figured by the author. Hydrocarbons 
with high boiling points answer best, and gas tar is the most suit¬ 
able for use on a commercial scale. The author gives a table showing 
the comparative results obtained by using purified and unpurified 
natural and artificial carbon electrodes for the arc light. The steadi¬ 
ness of the light and durability of the carbons are in direct propor¬ 
tion to their hardness, density, and purity. The best results were 
obtained with Siberian graphite (sp. gr. 2‘3, whilst gas-carbon is 1‘9) 
purified by treatment with hydrofluoric acid, by which process the 
percentage of ash was reduced from 8*674 and 5*184 to 0*767 and 
0*900. J. M. H. M. 

Variation of the Amount of Ammonia in Rain-waters. By 
A. Houzeau rend., 96, 259—260).—The author points out 

that the influence both of light and heat tends to reduce the amount 
of ammonia present in waters, and attributes this diminution not to 
volatilisation, but to absorption by the organic matter present in the 
water, L. T. T. 

Preparation and Testing of Cement. (Dmgl pohji. J., 247, 
257—258.)—Roth prepares cement from bauxite by mixing blast fur¬ 
nace slag with the requisite quantity of lime and bauxite, moulding the 
mixture into bricks, and burning and grinding the latter. In testing 
Portland cement for slag-dust, Heintzel states that the composition 
of tho cement and impurities, especially blast furnace slag, may vary 


as follows:— 

Portland cement. 

Slags. 

Si 02 .... 

.. 21—25 per cent. 

30—36 per cent. 

AI 2 O 3 .. 

.. 3-8 „ 

10 —IG 

FeA .. 

3—4 „ 

— 

FeO.... 


2-4 

MniOa.. 

traces 


MnO ... 

— 

traces—4 „ 

CaO ... 

.. 58--64 „ 

40—50 

MgO... 

,. 1—4 „ 

2—6 

SO,.... 

.. 1-2 

traces—1 „ 

S. 

traces—0*5 „ 

1—2 

Alkalis 

.. 1-3 

2 » 
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By mixing an average cement witli 25 per cent, of average slag, a 
mixture of tRe following composition is obtained:— 

SiO-.. AI2O3. Fe^Os and FeO. MngOs and MnO. CaO. MgO. 

254 7-4 ^ 8*6 0-8 58*0 3*0 

SO3. S. Alkalis. 

1*4 0*6 2*0 

Altbongh the small amount of lime and the comparatively large 
percentage of silica, manganese, and snlpbnr point to tbe presence of 
impurities, the differences in the chemical composition do not suffice 
to condemn the cement as being adulterated with slag-dust. The 
sp. gr. of Portland cement is less than that of slag-dust; 1 litre 
cement shot loosely into the measure weighs 1288 grams, and when 
shaken down, 1840 grams, slag-dust 1100 and 1500 grams respec¬ 
tively. Under the microscope, Portland cement forms porous lava¬ 
like grey granules, slag-dust vitreous sharp-edged white or greenish 
granules. Pure Portland cement extemporaneously mixed with 33*3 
per cent, of its own weight of water forms a liquid paste, whilst slag- 
dust requires 40—45 per cent. 

In conclusion, it is stated that unless all the above-mentioned 
points are considered, it is impossible to recognise with certainty the 
nature of the impurity. I). B. 

Hydraulic Silica and its Functions in Hydraulic Cements. 
By E. Landeik {Comj^t, rmd., 96, 156—158 and 379—380).—If a 
solution of potassium silicate be decomposed with an acid, and the 
precipitate well washed and ignited at a dull red heat, pure silica, in¬ 
soluble in acids, and to which the author gives the name hydraulio 
silica, is obtained. This silica, when mixed with two or three times 
its weight of lime, has the property of setting under water. In the 
hydraulic cement thus obtained, the silica becomes again soluble in 
acids, the quantity becoming soluble increasing with the duration of 
immersion. Quartz or any other hard substance may be added to 
the mixture without affecting its setting power. This property of the 
silica thus obtained is not due to its fine state of division, as the silica 
obtained in the preparation of hydrofluosilicic acid, although an 
equally fine powder, does not possess this power. Hydraulio silica 
pkys the part of a puzzolana, removiug lime ft^omits aqueous solution, 
and the author considers that it is to the presence of this silica that 
puzzolanas owe this latter property. The author has dotocted the 
presence of hydraulic silica in many natural cements. Calcium 
aluminate when present in cements, although slowly dissolved by 
water, and thus not adding much to the permanent hardness of hy¬ 
draulic cements, aids very considerably in the setting process by pro¬ 
tecting the cement from the too rapid action of the water. 

The second paper is a reply to Le 0h4telier (see next Abstract), 
upholding the author’s own claims to priority, especially with regard to 
the following points:—That hydraulic silica does not owe its peculiax' 
properties to its fine state of division; that kltuough insoluble in 
acids it is slowly acted on by lime ,* that it possesses the property of 
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removing lime from water; and that the pnzzolanas owe their 
hydraulic properties to its presence. L. T. T. 

HydraiiliG Silica. By H. Le Chatelier {Cornet. rend., 96, 
255—256).—The author contends that most of Landrin’s results (see 
last Abstract) have been anticipated by Yicat, de Caudemberg, Bivot, 
Berthier, &c. L. T. T- 

Relative Oxidisability of Cast and Malleable Iron and 
Steel. By Grtjnee rend., 96, 195—197).—The author has 

tried the oxidising action of weak acid, sea-water, and moist air on 
various kinds of steel and iron. The experiments were made on 
plates 1 decimetre square, both surfaces being exposed. The plates 
were weighed carefully before and after the experiments. The loss of 
weight is given in grams for the 2 square decimeters of surface of the 
plates. 

In moist air, ordinary steel lost 3—4! grams in eight days; that con¬ 
taining chromium lost more; that containing tungsten less. All 
kinds of cast iron were less oxidised than steels, white specular iron 
(containing 20 per cent, manganese) losing least. 

In sea-water, cast iron is more strongly attacked than steel, specular 
iron being most acted on. In nine days, steel lost 1—2 grams; 
specular iron, 7 grams; Bessemer black cast iron, 3*5 grams; and cast 
iron containing phosphorus, 5 grams. Tempered steel is less affected 
than annealed; soft steels than those containing manganese or 
chromium; and those containing tungsten less than ordinary steels 
with the same percentage of carbon. These results show that the 
use of iron or steel containing manganese should be avoided for coating 
of vessels. 

In acidulated loater (0 5 per acid), grey cast iron dissolves more and 
white specular iron less rapidly than steel. In three days (the acid 
being renewed each day), Bessemer black cast iron (3—4 per cent, 
manganese and 1—2 per cent, silicon) lost 15*9 grams; grey cast iron 
containing phosphorus, 8*9; white specular ii on, 1*5; pure cast iron, 
0 *8; soft steel, 0*1—0*4; soft carburet ted steels, 0*8—1*1; manganese 
steel, annealed hard, 1*6; and the same steel tempered, 4*1 grams. 

It is thus clear that the action of acidulated water on irons and 
steels does not give a true measure of their power of resisting the 
corroding action of the air and sea-water. L. T, T. 

Plastering of Wines; Rapid Estimation of Cream of Tartar. 
By P. PiOHARO (Comyt. rend,, 96, 792—793).—In a saturated 
aqueous or alcoholic solution of potassium hydrogen tartrate con¬ 
taining potassinm hydrogen sulphate, free tartaric acid can only 
liberate a quantity of sulphuric acid, not exceeding one-twelfth 
of the total amount. In similar solutions, potassium sulphate and 
chloride precipitate potassium hydrogen tartrate, the amount pre¬ 
cipitated increasing with the quantities of the potassium salts. 
The chloride acts more energetically than the snlphate, precipitation 
being complete when the amount of the latter approaches saturation. 
This property may he utilised for the rapid estimation of cream of 
tartar in ordinary non-plastered wines. Sodium chloride produces no 
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precipitate tinder similar conditions, and consequently the addition of 
sea-salt or sea-water to wines does not diminish tlie amount o£ cream 
of tartar wliicli they contain. Calcium tartrate is less soluble in 
aqueous or alcoliolic solutions saturated witb potassium hydrogen 
tartrate than in the same solutions from which this latter salt has 
been removed. In an aqueous or alcoholic solution, equivalent quan¬ 
tities of free sulphuric acid and potassium hydrogen sulphate dissolve 
equal quantities of calcium tartrate. The addition of an excess of 
calcium tartrate to a saturated aqueous or alcoholic solution of potas¬ 
sium hydrogen tartrate containing potassium hydrogen sulphate, 
converts a portion of the latter salt into normal sulphate, and pro¬ 
duces a precipitate of cream of tartar. The true cause of the 
diminution of cream of tartar in plastered wines is the impossibility 
of saturating with this salt a liquid containing a certain quantity of 
potassium sulphate. C. H. B. 

Influence of Barley on the Fermentation Process. (Dmgl. 
^olijL J., 247, 350).—According to Thausing, the observation of the 
important part which a certain amount of proteids in barley plays is 
of comparatively recent origin. Bichness in starch, conditions pro- 
dnctiveness of barley, and in order to obtain a wort which will form a 
good nutrient for yeast, the presence of a sufficient quantity of 
albuminoids is absolutely necessary. During the germination of 
barley, the proteids act on the starch, and from them the peptones are 
formed. Barley containing little proteid matter gives malt, the starch 
in which it is difficult to convert into sugar. According to Lintner, 
barley should contain at least 10*5 per cent, proteids to produce a good 
beverage. B. B. 

Defecation of Beet-juice with Strontium Sacoharate. {DmgJ. 
pohjt. 247, 304—306.) — For defecating beet-juice or other 
saccharine juice, Scheibler uses strontium saccharate, separated at a 
boiling heat, or the solution out of which strontium hydroxide has 
separated on cooling. For the saturation, carbonic anhydride is em¬ 
ployed. The separated sludge is made into bricks with sawdust or 
small coal, burnt, and the strontium oxide recovered, or it is sub¬ 
jected to dry distillation, ammonia, tar, and combustible gases boijig 
obtained. From the solution, the strontium hydroxide is separated in 
the usual manner, the insoluble residue being treated with carbo¬ 
nated alkalis for the removal of phosphoric acid, and converted into 
strontium oxide by ignition. In order to prevent the loss of sub¬ 
stances valnable as manures, it is preferable to treat the juice first 
with lime, lime sludge manure being produced, and then to defecate 
the filtrate with strontium sacoharate. D. B. 

Action of Certain Metals on Oils. By A. Livache (Compt 
rend., 96, 260—263).—Chevreul has shown that under certain cir¬ 
cumstances metals have a considerable influence on the oxidation of 
oils, and that when spread over the surface of a plate of lead, linseed 
oil becomes rapidly siccative. The author has investigated the action 
on oils of lead, copper, and tin when in a state of very fine division. 
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The lead used was precipitated from its saline solution by zinc, washed 
with water, alcohol and ether, and dried in a vacuum. Moistened with 
oil and exposed to air, an increase of weight rapidly took place, the 
increase being greater and more rapid the more siccative the oil em¬ 
ployed, and also approximately proportional (except in the case of 
cotton-seed oil) to the increase of weight of their respective fatty 
acids when exposed to the air for a long time. This will be seen fi.'om 
the following table:— 





Increase of weight of 


Increase of weight- 

corresponding fatty acid 


r 


exposed to the air for 

Oil in contact 

After two days. 

After seven days. 

eight months. 

with lead. 

per cent. 

per cent. 

per cent. 

Linseed .... 

.. 14*3 

— 

11-0 

Walnut ,.. 

7*9 

— 

6-0 

Poppy . 

6-8 

— 

3-7 

Cotton-seed. 

5-9 

— 

0-8 

Beech-nut .. 

4*3 

— 

2-6 

Colza ..... 

.. — 

2-9 

2-6 

Sesame. 

.. — 

2-4 

2-0 

Earth-nut . . 

., — 

1-8 

1-3 

Rape-seed . 

.. — 

2-9 

0-9 

Olive . 

. — 

1-7 

0-7 


That this action is due to the metal and not to the greater surface 
exposed to the air, was proved by substituting other powdered sub¬ 
stances for lead, when no increase of action took place, and also by 
conducting the experiments with lead out of contact with the air, 
when the oil was rendered equally siccative. Oloetz has shown that 
all the glycerol is destroyed in the preparation of drying oils. The 
author finds that in contact with glycerol precipitated lead becomes 
oxidised at the expense of the glycerol, and passes into solution. The 
drying oil prepared by the action of load is much less coloured than 
that prepared in the ordinary way, and the author beliov'es that this 
process might be advantageously used commercially in the prepara¬ 
tion of drying oils, and in the detection of adulteration. 

L. T. T. 

Investigations on Milk. {Dlngl pohjt J., 247, 306—307.)— 
Yieth found that when milk is kept for two days at iO—15®, it lost 
0’3 per cent, dry substance; at 19—21® the loss was equal to 0*78 per 
cent., whilst in four days the loss amounted to 1*0 and 1*92 per cent, 
respectively. This loss is probably due to alcoholic fermeniktion; it 
has not, however, been proved whether and to what extent the other 
constituents in milk take part in this rapid decomposition. Referring 
to the changes which milk undergoes whilst it is in the hands of the 
seller, Yieth states that for all practical purposes the alteration in the 
percentage of fat is too small to be taken into account. D. B. 

Scherfl's Preserved Milk. By W. Fleisohmann and A. Moeoen 
(Lmdw, T&rsuchs.-Stat.^ 28, 321—332).—Scherff’s method of pre- 
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serving milk consists in heating it nndcr two to four atmospheres 
pressure at 100—120° for one or two hours. Prepared in this way, 
it differs from fresh milk in being much loss amenable to the action 
of rennet, and on being acidified or becoming sour it does not yield a 
coagulum consisting of largo compact lumps, but a mass of loose 
finely divided flakes. This difference in behaviour has been explained 
by assuming that during the heating process part of the albumin has 
undergone a change, and been converted into peptone. In order to 
ascertain the accuracy of this view, the various samples of ordinary 
and prepared milk were made use of, and the amount of albumin 
determined in each by Ritthausen’s method, both before and after 
treatment with pepsin; tbe filtrates were also examined for peptones 
after coagulation with acetic acid. 

The experiments showed that the albuminoids in milk do not 
undergo any decomposition when treated by Scherff’s process; no 
bodies of a peptoid character being found in milk thus prepared: the 
latter seems, however, to contain albumin in an already coagulated 
state, and casein which cannot be cnrdled by rennet. Tho albuminoids 
in prepared milk are also less easily acted on by pepsin than those of 
fresh milk. J. K. 0. 

Preservation of Milk. (Z)/hy7. polyt *7., 247, 376—378.)— 
According to A. Mayer sourness is accelerated when milk is heated at 
45°, but retarded if heated for 24 hours at 55°; the milk, however, 
assumes a burnt taste. Milk treated with boric acid, common salt 
or salicylic acid, and preserved at 16°, behaved in the following 
manner:— 


SouTOOss after Coagulation after 


With 0*02 

per cent, boric acid. 

30 hours 

47 hours. 

„ 0*04 

>5 

55 

35 

55 

47 

55 

„ 0-06 

51 

55 . 

56 

55 

60 

55 

0*02 

55 

salt . 

26 


30 


0-04 

55 

„ .......... 

26 

55 

32 

55 

„ 0-06 

55 

55 . . • • ..... 

26 

15 

34 

55 

„ 0-02 

55 

salicylic acid .. 

33 

51 

58 

*'5 

„ 0'04 

55 

15 • * 

47 

55 

82 

51 

„ 0-06 

55 


144 

55 

docs not coagulate 
after oiglit days. 

Without addition . 


25 

55 

28 hours. 


Mayer preserves milk by adding 0*08 per cent, sodium benzoate or 
0*04 per cent, boric acid, warming at 50° for three hours, and trans¬ 
ferring the milk to closed vessels. According to Biedert milk can be 
preserved for a long time by boiling it for two hours at 100° with 
exclusion of air. 

• Meissl (ibid.f 245 ,142) mentions that the changes undergone by 
milk on keeping are due to the long-continued interaction of the sepa¬ 
rate milk constituents, neither decay nor fermentation being observable. 
Loew (Ber., 15, 1482) rejects this explanation, because when previously 
heated at 120° for some time, milk remains permanently unchanged. 
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For tlie preparation of condensed milk, it is recommended to use 
partially creamed milk, whicli decomposes less readily. D. B. 

Preparation of Bine and Violet Dye-stnlBfs. {Bingl. polyL 
247, 396.)—According to Casella and Go. (Ger. Pat. 20,8^>0), indo- 
phenol is prepared by warming a-bromonapbbhol on a water-bath 
with an aqneous solution of dimethylparaphenylendiamine, adding 
carbonated or caustic soda to the mixture so that the liquid remains 
alkaline. A blue precipitate is formed, which is separated by filtra¬ 
tion. The filtrate contains leuco-indophenol, and yields farther quan¬ 
tities of indophenol by introducing air into the solution or adding 
oxidising agents. The various processes for preparing indophenol 
were applied to the following phenols : Orthocresol, paracresol, resor¬ 
cinol, orcinol, )8-naphthol; and the diamines, paraphenylendiamine, 
monethylparaphenylendiamine, diethylparaphenylendiamine (symme¬ 
trical), dimethylparaphenylendiamine, mono- and di-isobutylpara- 
phenylendiamine, mono- and di-amylparaphenylendiamine, parato- 
luylendiamine, xylendiamine, and diethylparaphenylendiamine (sym¬ 
metrical) ; the colouring matters formed did not, however, supersede 
the typical products in fineness, yield, or cheapness. D. B. 

A New Method of Mamifacturing Paper-pulp. By G. Arch- 
bold (Ber., 16, 350—351),—Straw or wood is digested for 12 hours in 
dilute milk of lime ; it is then saturated with sulphur dioxide under a 
pressure of 4 atmospheres, which effects a complete disintegration of 
the mass in one or two hours. The mass is washed with water and 
subjected under pressure to the action of 3 per cent, of calcium chlo¬ 
ride and 0*5 per cent, of aluminium sulphate dissolved in a small 
quantity of water. After a final washing, the product resembles 
cotton wool in appearance, and can be used for the manufacture of the 
finest quality of paper. W, C. W. 

Cause of the Acid Reaction exhibited by some Kinds of 
Paper. By Habrlxng (JDwgl. polyt. 247, 382).—The author 
rejects Feiclitinger’s statement (iSid., 247, 218) that all papers sized 
with resin contain free sulphuric acid, as the method used for sizing 
does not admit of the presence of free sulphuric acid in paper. The 
method consists in adding resin-soap, prepared by dissolving resin in 
soda-ley, to the paper pulp and precipitating with normal aluminium 
sulphate, so that the precipitate of alumina in combination with resin 
forms the size. In the presence of free acid, resin only would l)e 
precipitated, and the paper not sized, but merely impregnated with 
resin particles which would render it useless for writing or printing 
purposes. Feichtinger admits the presence of aluminium sulphate, 
hut appears unable to prove, without further investigation, whether 
the sulphate exists in paper as normal or basic salt. The author 
mentions that this question is answered by the above method, for 
when normal aluminium sulphate is precipitated with an excess of 
sodium hydroxide, a basic precipitate must be formed. Moreover, 
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tlie a&sumpi^ion of the simultaneoTis presence of free sulphuric acid 
and basic aluminium salt contradicts the laws of chemistry* 

D. B. 

Waterproof Paint for Stones, &c. (Bingl pohjt <7., 247, 396*) 
—This paint is prepared by fusing equal parts of aluminium palmitato 
and colophony, or mixing aluminium palmitate with wax, and dissoly- 
ing in caustic soda and water. A solution resembling soap is formed, 
which is used for wall painting, &c. After drying, the paint is 
washed with a weak aqueous solution of aluminium sulphate, which 
renders it insoluble* D. B. 
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Atmospheric Absorption in the Infra-red of the Solar 
Spectrum. By W. W. Abney and R. Besting (Proc, Boy, Soo.y 35, 
80—83).—The authors allude to the importance attached to a study 
of atmospheric absorption in relation to its meteorological bearings. 
They describe observations on the absorptions in the infra-red of 
the solar spectrum at London and on the Riffel at an altitude of 
8500 feet in relation to atmospheric moisture. On a fairly dry 
day the banded absorptions occur principally between X 9420 
and X 9800, with a fainter absorption between X 8330 and X 9420, 
only on a cold day with a IST.E. wind these absorptions nearly 
disappear. When the air is almost saturated with water, no ray 
beyond X 8330 can be photographed; wdth a difference of 3® between 
the wet and dry bulb thermometers, the spectrum extends to X 9420. 
Precisely similar absorptions may be produced by interposing between 
a source of light giving a continuous spectrum and the slit of the 
spectroscope, layers of water 1 foot and 3 inches thick respectively. 
Prom a comparison of the spectra it is quite easy to deduce the mois¬ 
ture present at a given temperature. 

According to the accepted view, the presence of vapours of certain 
thicknesses give rise to linear absorptions, which increase in intensity 
and number until there is finally produced a total absorption. But 
in the case of absorption in the solar spectrum a different condition 
obtains; the linear absorptions are nob thus increased in number and 
intensity, except so far that the blackness of the lines is increased by 
the blackness of the banded absorptions. Further, the Fraunhofer 
lines from X 9420 to X 9800 are so irregularly distributed that it is 
impossible to concoive that they are all caused by water-vapour, yet 
they are equally darkened by the absorption-band of water-vapour. 
However this may be, the authors’ experiments show that the absorp¬ 
tions seem to result from a water-stuff existing in some form in the 
atmosphere. V. H. Y. 

Note on the Absorption of Ultra-violet Rays by Various 
Substances. By G-. D. Liveing and J. Dewab (Proo. Boy, Sne,, 35, 
71—74).—The authors have made a series of observations, in addition 
to those recorded by Hartley, Soret, and Chardonnet, on the absorp¬ 
tion of the ultra-violet rays. The source of light was the spark of an 
induction coil between iron electrodes, as offering an almost con¬ 
tinuous spectrum in the ultra-violet region, with a sufficient number 
of breaks and conspicuous lines to serve as points of reference. The 
spectra were all photographed. 

Chlorine in small quantity shows a single absorption-band from 
N (X3580) to T (X 3020), in larger quantities bands from H (X39C8) 
to X 2765, from X 4416 to X 2665, and from X 4650 to X 2630. Bro¬ 
mine-vapour in small quantity absorbs light up to L (X 3820), with 

VOL. xnv. 3 I 
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large quantities the absorption increases to P (X 3360) ; liquid bromine 
in a very thin film is transparent for a band between \ 36*50 and 
\ 3400. Iodine-vapour tolerably dense absorbs all below X 4300, the 
absorption gradually diminishing to X 4080; iodine dissolved in 
carbon disulphide transmits light between G and H. Sulphurous 
anhydride produces an absorption-band between E (X 3179) and 
X. 2630, and a greater absorption extending on the less refrangible 
side to 0. Hydrogen sulphide produces complete absorption above 
X 2580; carbon bisulphide vapour an absorption-band between P and 
T, shading away at each end; liquid carbon tetrachloride an absorp¬ 
tion-band with a maximum about E, extending from Q (X 3286) to 
S (X 3045). Chlorine peroxide gives a succession of nine shaded 
bands at equal intervals between M and S. A plate of mica shows 
absorption from S (X 3100), increasing above TJ (X 2947), and reaching 
a maximum at X 2840. A thin fidm of silver transmits a band of 
light between X 3380 and X 3070; a thin film of gold produces a 
slight absorption throughout the whole spectrum. 

The authors endeavoured to apply the photometric method by 
means of polarised light to the comparison of intensities of ultra¬ 
violet rays. On taking photographs of the spectrum of the iron spark 
through a pair of Foucault’s prisms at various inclinations between 
the planes of polarisation of the two prisms, it was found that for the 
whole range between the position of parallelism and an inclination of 
80® there was no sensible difference of effect on the photographic 
plate; but for inclinations between 80—90® there is an increasing 
diminution, as the planes of the polariser and analyser were more 
nearly at right angles. V. H. Y. 

Beversal of Hydrogen Lines. By G. D. Liveino and J. Dewar 
(Proc. Boy. Soc., 35, 74—76).—From the concentration of the radia¬ 
tion of hydrogen into a few lines, it is d priori to he expected that 
the absorption of light of the same refrangihility would be con’e- 
spondingly strong, and therefore that the lines would ho easily 
reversed; but owing to the small mass of hydrogen which can be 
raised to incandescence at any time, the reversal of the linos has not 
hitherto been noticed. 

If a short induction spark be taken in hydrogen botwoon alumi¬ 
nium or magnesium points, no reversal is noticeable, but on increasing 
the pressure by half an atmosphere the linos expand, and a dark line 
is seen in the middle of F; afc two atmospheres the reversal is most 
marked. With a dispersion of more than one prism the reversal of 
0 may also he noticed. The authors have before observed that tlio G 
and F lines are visible in the arc of a De Meritens machine taken in 
hydrogen, but in the arc of the Siemens machine only the former can 
be detected. If, instead of taking the arc in hydrogen, drops of water 
are allowed to fall into the arc taken in air in a lime crucible, each 
drop produces an explosive outburst of the hydrogen lines, usually 
much expanded, but without reversal. The effect produced resembles 
that of an outburst of hydrogen in the solar atmosphere. 


Y. H. T. 
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Order of Eeversibility of Lithium Lines. By G. D LiYEiNrT 
and J. Dewar (Trac, Boij. Soc,, 35, 76).—From former observations 
the authors have concluded that of the lithium lines the blue is more 
easily reversed than the orange. In the present note it is pointed out 
that such is not really the case, for when a considerable quantity of 
lithium is introduced into the arc, a second blue line is developed 
near to, but more refrangible than the well-known blue line, so as to 
produce the appearance of a reversal of the latter. Of these lines, 
the ordinary line X 4604 is the more readily and persistently reversed. 
Hence the order of reversibility is as follows:—red, orange, blue, 
green, violet. Y. H. Y. 


Chemistry of Storage Batteries. By E. Fr\iskland (Proc. Boy, 
Soc., 35, 67—70).—The author at fii'sfc alludes to the variety of 
opinion as regards the chemical changes occurring dming the charging 
and discharging of storage batteries, some authorities maintaining 
that the effects are dependent on the occlusion of oxygen and hydro¬ 
gen gas on the plates, whilst others consider that lead sulphate plays 
an importaut part. To test the former opinion, the author twisted 
two pla(:es of lead into a corkscrew form, filling the gutter of the screw 
with red lead ; the plates were introduced into dilute sulphuric acid, 
and charged in the usual way. On heating these plates, and collecting 
the gas evolved, it was found that mere traces of gases were expelled, 
thus showing that the occluded gases are not the important agent of 
the cell. It was observed, as regards the function of the lead sulphate, 
that, in charging a storage cell, a considerable amount of sulphuric 
acid disappears, which is accompanied by a deposit of lead sulphate. 
The deposit formed is not however sufficient to account for the total 
acid which has disappeared. 

As the cliargiug proceeds the strength of the acid ceases to diminish, 
and afterwards inci'cases, this change continuing until the maximum 
charge has been reached, and oxygen and hydrogen gases are evolved 
from the positive and negative plates respectively, derived from the 
electrolysis of hoxhasio sulphuric acid according to Bourgoin^s equa¬ 
tion— 


HgSOe — SO 3 *4“ 30 + dHg 

L_ j 

On H- plato. On — plato. 


On discharging the coll the phenomena are reversed, the sp. gi*. of 
the acid decreasing to the point from which it began to increase on 
the charging of the cell. From these observations the author con¬ 
cludes that in charging the battery the following changes ocenr:— 
(1.) The electrolysis of hexbasic sulphuric acid. (2.) The recon¬ 
version of the evolved sulphuric anliydride into the corresponding 
acid. (3.) The chemical action on the coating of the positive plate, 
PbSOi + 0 4“ 3 H 2 O = PbOs + HeSOe. (4.) The action on the 
negative plate, PbSO^ -f + 2 H 30 = Pb + HsSOs. In the dis¬ 
charge of the storage battery the two former changes of the charging 
are repeated, while upon the coating of the positive, formerly the 
negative electrode, the chemical cliange is as follows:—PbOi + 
Ha = PbO + HaO, while upon the other, formerly the positive eloc- 

3^2 
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trode, tlie cliange occurritip^ is Pb H- 0 + HeSOe = PbSOt + 3 H 2 O. 
According to tho autbor^s conception, the real forination of tbc coll 
consists in tbe more or less thorongb decomposition of tboso portions 
of the lead sulphate comparatively removed from the conducting 
metallic nucleus of the lead. Lead sulphate has a low specific con¬ 
ductive power, while the far better conductors, lead peroxide and 
spongy lead, seem to bring the outlying portions of tho coating 
under its influence. 

The above experiments indicate a means of ascertaining tho amount 
of stored energy without discharging the cell; for if the sp. gr., and 
therefore the strength of the acid be known in its uncharged and 
charged conditions, it is merely necessary to take the sp. gr. at any 
time to ascertain the proportion of the charge. , Preliminary experi¬ 
ments showed that each increase of 0*005 in the sp. gr. corresponded 
with a storage of 20 amperes per hour obtainable at discharging. 

Y, H. V. 

Scrivunow’s CMoride of Silver Element. (Dingl ;polyb. 
248, 128.)—This element, although of great power, is too expen¬ 
sive for practical purposes, as, owing to its rapid exhaustion, it 
requires frequent treatment. It consists of a prism made of gas 
coal, which is covered with pure argentous chloride over its entire 
surface. This prism is contained in a solution of potassium or 
sodium hydroxide (1*30° to 1*45® B.), t.e., dissolved in 30 to 40 per 
cent, of water. As active electrode, a zinc cylinder or plate is used, 
which is placed within a suitable distance from the carbon electrode. 
All loss of silver is prevented by enclosing the carbon in aeabestos 
paper or fibre. When the element has been used up, when all 
argentous chloride has been reduced, it suffices to immerse the carbon 
in a bath consisting of 100 parts by weight of nitric acid, 5 to 6 
hydrochloric acid, and about 30 water. Potassium chlorochromate 
and nitric or sulphuric acid also forms a suitable mixture for a bath. 
This cell is distinguished from other chloride of silver cells by tho 
use of an alkaline solution. D. B. 

Effects of Temperature on the Electromotive Force and 
Eesistance of Batteries. By W. H. Pr,eege (Pmc. Uny, 80c., 35, 
48—62).—The author gives a brief summary of the experiments during 
the last forty years on the influence of temperature on galvanic cells, 
and of the various views held as to the causes producing tho varia¬ 
tions. Some experimenters, as Faraday, attributed the incroaso of 
intensity to improved conductivity of the liquids in the cell, while 
others, as Be la Hive and Baniell, maintained that the effect was duo 
to an increase of chemical energy. But in all the various researches 
the influence of temperature upon the B.M.F. has not been quantita¬ 
tively separated from its influence on the internal resistance; but both 
factors must be taken into account, for the variation in intensity may 
arise either from a variation of E.M.F. or internal resistance, or from 
a mixed variation of both together. The cells experimented with wore 
the Daniell, two fluid and one fluid “ biolu‘omate ” and the Leclanch6, 
being the forms generally used for telegraph; these colls wero intro¬ 
duced into a larger vessel containing water, which could bo warmed 
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to tlie temperatare required. A DanielFs cell at 14"^ C. was taken as 
the standard. The following methods were adopted to measure the 
E.M.P, and resistance; the charge or discharge of a small condenser 
(0 = 3 microfarad) through a galvanometer of low resistance is an 


accurate measure of the E.M.F., and therefore e = E 


d 

D 


in which E 


and e are the E.M.F.’s of the standard and the examined cell, D and 
d the charge deflections. To measure the resistance the charge deflec¬ 
tion d is flrst noted, and then the cell is shunted through a coil of 
resistance, and thus reducing the E.M.P. affecting the condenser, 
and a discharge cZ' is noted; then if b is the resistance of the cell, 


Variation of BM.F. —Experiments proved that when a DanielTs 
cell is heated to a gradually increasing temperature up to 100°, the 
E.M.P. decreases at first rather abruptly, but then more gradually 
until a point was reached about 64°, when it begins to increase. The 
E.M.F., however, remains unaltered on cooling the cell from 100° to 
ordinary temperatures. These results are probably due to a thermo¬ 
electric action set up within the battery from the difference of tem¬ 
perature of the inner and the outer cell. 

In the “ bichromate ’’ cell the E.M.P. decreases gradually with 
rise of temperature, and conversely increases with its fall. The 
E.M.P. of the Leclanch6 is practically unaltered by change of tem¬ 
perature. 

Variation of Interml Bisistance, —The results of the experiments 
observed that (i) on heating a Danielles cell from 0—100° the resist¬ 
ance decreases at first abruptly, then more gradually until it becomes 
I'ather loss than one-third of its original value; (ii) on cooling the 
cell the resistance increases, but at a greater rate than it decreases 
while being heated; (iii) if the cooled down coll be left undisturbed, 
the resistance of the cell gradually diminishes until it arrives at the 
same value which it had before being heated up; (iv) at any tempera¬ 
ture the resistance is loss the more concentrated the copper sulphate 
solution. In the case of the “ bichromate ’’ and Leclanche cell, 
the resistance diminishes with the rise and increases with the fall of 
temperature. 

Prom these results it follows that changes of temperature do not 
practically affect the E.M.P,, but only the internal resistance of the 
batteiies. The results obtained with the Daniell’s cell explain the 
discrepancies of measurements obtained with it, and the uncertainty 
of its intensity when placed in exposed positions. V. H. Y. 


Electric Resistance of Carbon Contacts. By S. Bidwell 
(P roc. Poy. 6oc.j 35, 1—18).—The phenomenon of diminution ot 
resistance of carbon contacts with increase of pressure has long been 
known; in the present communication it is systematically iiivesti- 
giited* 

Q'he author arrives at the following results with carbon contacts :— 
Changes of pressure produce proportionately greater changes of 
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i^esistanee -witli small than with great initial pressure, and with weak 
than with strong currents. Changes of current produce proportion¬ 
ately greater changes of resistance with weak than with strong 
cuirents, and with light pressures than with heavy pressures. The 
resistance of carbon contact, reduced by an increase of pressure, 
returns to its former value on renaoval of the pressure. The passage 
of a current, whose intensity does not exceed a certain limit, causes a 
permanent diminution of resistance, which is greater the stronger the 
current; but if that limit is exceeded, the resistance is greatly and 
permanently increased. 

In the case of bismuth and probably other metallic currents, with a 
given pressure, the weaker the current the higher will bo the resist¬ 
ance. Increase of intensity of the current is accompanied by a fall in 
the resistance, and if the current be reduced to its original strength, 
the resultant change in the resistance will be small, increased pres¬ 
sure produces a greater diminution in the resistance with small 
pressures than with great pressures, and with weak than with strong 
currents. In some cases on increasing the pressure, the metallic 
contacts fused together. 

The above observations throw light on the superiority of carbon 
over metals in the microphone; the metallic contacts, unlike those of 
carbon, do not recover their original resistance, and the initial elfect 
of pressure upon resistance is more marked with carbons than with 
metals. 

A metal microphone might be used, but the fundamental tone 
produced would be marked by the superimposed vibrations of its 
particles. V, H. V. 

Thermometric Measurements. By J. M. Crafts {Bull, Soc, 
CJhini. [2], 39, 196—205, and 277—289).—The author remarks at the 
outset that the progress made in the purification and preparation of 
chemical substances has not beon accompanied by any appreciable 
improvement in thermometric moasuvoments. In those communica¬ 
tions the author gives an account of a series of oxporimeuis on the 
commonly employed methods of fusion and ebullition, with a view of 
facilitating the construction of thermometers, of examining tlioir be¬ 
haviour, and of rendering the method of observation precise. 

In the thermometers from the beat sources the author observed 
residual errors of O’Olo*—0*04' degree. When the scale is dividend 
into tenths of a degree, in ordinary thermometex'S differences of length 
of 0*1'—0'5* degree in contiguous sections of 25 degrees. As those varia¬ 
tions rarely compensate one another, it is not rare to find thorino- 
meters which require collections amounting to several fractions of a 
degree. 

In determining the value of a degree from the points 0° and 100®, it 
is most important to follow an invariable order in the observation of 
these points. After the point lOO^ has been fixed, the zero point must 
be determined by quickly cooling and placing the tbormomoter in 
pounded ice, or preferably snow, which has remained for some time 
in contact with distilled water. But even after adopting all the xxcces- 
sary precautions, the value of a degree may vary owitig to the dis- 
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placement of the zei'O point, which, causes a change in various propor¬ 
tions of all the constants. In the original paper examples are given 
to show that the elevation of zero of 1*24 to 2*6° may cause an increase 
in the interval 0—100° of 0*04 to 0*9 degree. On the other hand, a 
depression of the zero point may he effected by heating a thermometer 
at various temperatures for a prolonged time, and then leaving it to 
cool in the air, and these depressions will necessarily increase all the 
constants of the thermometer when referred to the zero point. After 
such a depression has been effected, the thermometer, slowly at 
ordinary temperatures, but more quickly when warmed slighcly, tends 
to revert to its original readings. 

A considerable elevation of the zero point, 10° to 26°, is produced 
by heating the thermometer for a week at 355°, which is caused by the 
expansion of the glass bulb after it has been blown out and then 
suddenly cooled. 

The elevation of zero in a thermometer maintained at ordinary 
temperatures diminishes gradually and ceases to be appreciable after 
five or ten years. Similarly variations produced by protracted heat¬ 
ing tend towards constant limit; thus, for example, a thermometer 
may be heated for several days at 300°, or for several mouths at 100° 
without causing a variation in the effect produced by heating to 355°. 

From the facts detailed above, it is necessary to heat a thermo¬ 
meter required for ordinary experiments for a week in boiling mer¬ 
cury, the whole of the stem being enclosed in the vessel; after this 
treatment, the points 0° and 100° will have a permanent value. 

The author further remarks that thermometers with a limited range, 
fi*om 200° to 300° for example, cannot he graduated with the same 
degree of precision, for the determination of the fixed points 0 and 
100 becomes impossible, owing to the falling of the mercury within 
the reservoir. In order to fix definite points above 100°, tbe author 
suggests the use of naphthalene and henzophenone, substances which 
can bo obtained in a s^te of purity; the former boils at 218°, and tbe 
latter at 306° under normal pressure; in a table in tbe original 
memoir, the boiling points of these two substances under various 
pressures are given. 

In a thermometer which has been thoroughly deprived of air, the 
phonomonoii of volatilisatiou of mercury can be observed at 100°; tbe 
column of mercury gmdually descends, and after about 15 minutes 
the variation is about 0*01—0*02 degree* If the zero point is rede- 
tex*miuod after each warming, no error is caused by the descent of the 
mercury. In all oases the mercury with which the thermometer is 
filled must not only be purified but boiled for a long time to rid the 
instrument of bubbles of air which cling persistently to the sides of 
the bulb and stem. 

The changes of harometric pressure may in ordinary cases he 
neglected, but it is necessary to take account of the differences of 
pressure dependent upon the horizontal or vertical position of the 
column of mercury in the stem of a long thermometer. But this 
factor cannot safely he neglected for second determination under 
reduced pressures, when the thermometer is immersed in the vapour; 
in these cases it is preferable to introduce a thermometer in a tube 
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sealed at its lower extremity, and communicating directly with the 
atmosphere. 

lu conclusion, the author points out the errors in determination of 
boiling and melting points. In the former, errors frequently arise 
from a too hasty observation; to ensure accuracy the whole stem must 
be immersed in the vapour, and distillation must be carried on for at 
least ten minutes before the whole of the stem acquires the tempera¬ 
ture of its environment. 

To determine fusing points it is preferable to plunge the thermo¬ 
meter into the melting substances and to observe the changes of tem¬ 
perature during complete solidification: when the quantity of sub¬ 
stance does not admit of this method of procedure, the usual process 
must be adopted. 

lu the memoirs, tables oi corrections are given for converting read¬ 
ings of ordinary thermometers and those with limited scale, into 
readings of the hydrogen thermometer. V. H, V, 


Combustion of Gaseous Mixtures. By Mallarjd and Lb 
Ohatblieb (Bull 8oc, CUm. [2], 39, 268, 269—277, and 309—377), 
— A. continuation of the authors* investigatious, 'vitle p. 642. 

The authors’ remark that the curves of their registering mano¬ 
meters do not give, owing to loss of heat, exactly the curves of pressure 
produced by the combustion. Bor the maximum pressure recorded by 
the curve is affected by the cooling in tho interval of time during 
which the combustion is propagated through the cylinder, and while 
the manometer aiaives at equilibrium. If the combustion bo instan¬ 
taneous, this latter factor could bo neglected, but as the propagation of 
the combustion lasts about ^ second, there is a certain and unknown 
loss. As a correction for this loss, deduced from tho loss of pressures 
observed during cooling after the combustion, gives too high a 
value, whilst the maximum of the curves gives too low a value, tho 
mean of these two limits may be taken as fairly exact. If thou the 
pressure due to combustion be known, and if it be admitted tliat at 
high temperatures the coefficient of expansion of all gases is the 
same, tlien the temperature of combustion can bo calculated from tJie 


formula i provided that no dissociation takes place. 

i TT 


In the original paper a tabic is given of the temperatures of com¬ 
bustion of various mixtures of carbonic oxide and oxj gen with oxcobs 
of nitrogen, carbonic anhydride, and steam, of hydrogen and oxygen 
with excess of hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen, and steam, of hydrogen 
and chlorine with excess of chlorine, hydmgen and steam, and of 
mixtures of cyanogen and air sufficient for the burning of the carbon 
into carbonic oxide. 

Sjmifa JSeatii ,—From the temperatures of comhustion tho mean 
specific heats at constant volume can be calculated according to tbe 
formula Q = (wo -f m'c' -j- , . .)(0 —^i). It follows, as a necessary 
consequence of the authors’ experiments, that the specific heats of 
the permanent gases, hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen, and carbonic oxido, 
which are equal to one another at ordinary temperatures, are equal to 
one another at 200®, for equal volumes of carbonic oxide, nitrogen and 
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oxygen added to an excessive mixture of carbonic oxide and oxygen, 
give the same temperature of combustion ; the same result holds good 
in mixtures containiug hydrogen. 

Erom the temperature attained in the combustion of a mixture of car¬ 
bonic oxide and oxygen, the specific heat of carbonic anhydride can be 
calculated, provided that no dissociation takes place. The authors esti¬ 
mate that at a temperature of 2000° about 5 per cent, of the anhydride 
is dissociated; if allowance is made for this, the most probable value 
for the mean specific heat of this gas referred to a molecular volume 
of 22*22 litres between 1° and 2000°, is 13*2. If the mean specific 
heat of carbonic anhydride be known, that of steam at the same tem¬ 
perature can be determined, for it is only necessary to compare the 
temperatures of combustion of hydrogen and carbonic oxide each 
mixed with such an excess of a permanent gas that the temperatures 
produced by the combustions is the same. Experiments give the 
number 12-8 as the value for the mean specific heat of the molecule of 
steam at 2000°. Similarly the specific heats of the permanent gases 
can be deduced by the same method; the authors find this value to be 
7*5 at 2000°, or 50 per cent, more than the mean specific heat at 0°. 

Law of Variation of S'pecific Heats .—The authors have endeavoured 
to establish a law of vaiiations of specific heats by comparing the 
values found at 2000° with the values at two lower tempei’atures, 
100° and 200® for example. The equation is of the form Ce = a + 
10 -p of which h and o are given by a graphical construction. 
Eor carbonic anhydride the experiments of Regnault and Niedermann 
give the constant a, while c is fixed by those of the authors; the law 
of variation of the specific molecular heat is represented by the 
foi’inula Cd = 0*3 + 0*0056 -f 0*0000011^^. Similarly, the law of 
variation of the specific heat of steam is expressed by the formula 
0^ = 5*9 + 0*0U37^? + O'OOOOOOIS^^*^, and those of the permanent gases 
by the formula Cd = 5 + 0*0006203. 

If the law of variation of specific heat were known for any tem¬ 
perature, the degree of dissociation of a gaseous compound could be 
deduced from those data; the authors calculate by prolonging the curve 
of variation to 8000°, that 40 per cent, of carbonic anhydride and 10 
per cent, of steam is dissociated at that temperature. Their calcula¬ 
tion is in direct accordance with the experiments of Crafts on carbonic 
anhydride. 

The velocity of jpropagation of flame varies according to the nature 
and proportion of the mixed gases, their temperature, and their 
internal agitation. The authors have examined the phenomenon by 
three different methods: firstly, by causing the gas to fiow through a 
minute orifice, igniting the jet of gas, and diminishing the velocity 
gradually until the fiame passes through tho orifice: this method, 
provided that the expei-iments are made under strictly comparable 
conditions, gives accurate results. The second method consists in 
passing the gas into a tube closed at one end and open at the other, 
where it is ignited; the time required for the passage of the gas 
through the length is measured. In the third method the velocity is 
measured by an arrangement by which the passage of the fiame causCvS 
an electric current to attract an electromagnet, and thus cause a 
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registration to be made on a smoked cylinder. Bnt as this method 
only records intervals greater than one-hundredths of a second, a 
pneumatic arrangement was substituted whereby the pressures pro¬ 
duced set in motion a Marey’s registering drum. 

The walls of the tubes and orifices exert a cooling action on the 
flame, which dimmish its velocity of propagation; this efiect is the 
more marked the narrower the tubes, but is independent of the 
material of the tube. Yibi'atory movements produced by the propa¬ 
gation of the combustion always produce a considerable but irregular 
acceleration of the combustion. To eliminate as far as possible this 
source of error, measurements of the velocity of transmission should 
be made at the anterior portion of the tube. The authors have made 
a series of experiments of the velocity of combustion of various mix¬ 
tures of methane with air with or without addition of nitrogen or 
carbonic anhydride, of hydrogen and coal-gas with air, of carbonic 
oxide with oxygen, of hydrogen with oxygen and chlorine. 

An increase of temperature increases the velocity ; thus a detonating 
mixture of hydrogen and air having at 20“ a velocity of propagation 
of 3*50 m.j at 100“ C. has a velocity of 4*30 m. The authors have 
confirmed Schloesing and Montdesir’s observations on the onormons 
velocity of the combustion when the detonating mixture is ignited at 
the closed and not at the open end of the tube; a velocity of 300 m. 
per second was obtained by a detonating mixture of hydrogen and air. 
As the method of ignition affects the agitation of the gas, and, con¬ 
sequently, the velocity of the propagation of the flame, an explanation 
is offered of different phenomena presented by explosions in coal mines. 
For some time the flame travels slowly with no noise or mechanical 
effect, while at other times a violent detonation is produced accom¬ 
panied by a wreck of every obstacle in the passage of the flame. The 
first of these phenomena would be caused by the ignition of the fire¬ 
damp at the open end of the gallery, wliile the latter to its ignition at 
the bottom or closed end of the gallery. 

The authors’ experiments give further support to the evidence 
brought out in inquiries into accidents in coal mines, tliat the wire 
gauze of the Davy lamp is insuflicieiit to prevent an explosion if the 
lamp is placed in a current of air sufficiently strong to blow the 
detonating mixture through the gauze. 

In certain experiments the authors noticed that the flame of a 
detonating mixture which had been lighted at the end of tho tube 
was sometimes spontaneously extinguished, owing doubtless to a very 
violent agitation of the gas within the tulDe and the admixture of a 
sufficient quantity of cold gas to prevent the production of tho chemi¬ 
cal change. Probably a similar explanation bolds good as regards 
the experiment of Schiitzenberger on the combustion in eudiometers 
of gases containing a small proportion of hydrogen. V. H. Y. 

Notice on. the Atomic Weights. By A. Butlerow {Biilh Sac. 
OMm. [2], 39, 263—268).—A short time ago Schiitzcnbergoi* 
aononneed that in the analysis of certain hydrocarbons ho obtained 
numbers which on calculation led to a sum of hydrogen and caihon 
greater than the weight of the original substance. In the present 
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notice tile anthor proposes to offer some explanation of the abnormal 
result. Rejecting the hypotheses (1) that the absolute mass of the 
substance is increased by the transformation of some form of energy 
into matter; (2) that the absolute mass remaining the same, its 
weight has been increased by an increase of intensity of gravity, 
there is then left the conjecture that the absolute value assigned to 
the atom varies within certain and probably narrow limits. If it be 
admitted, for example, that the value of the atom of carbon descends 
temporarily to 11*8, then the molecular weight of carbonic anhydride 
will become 43*8, instead of 44. Then there will be about one- 
hundredth of carbon in excess, if, starting from a carbonic anhydride 
of the former molecular weight, the weight of the carbon be calcu¬ 
lated from the latter molecular weight. The author has undertaken 
experiments with a view of determining how far the atomic weight 
may vary under different conditions ; the examples selected are white 
and red phosphorus, and the formation of mercuric chloride from the 
combination of the two elements with or without exposure to light. 
Though the investigations of Stas have established that atomic weights 
are not expressed by whole numbers, yet as the deviations are so small 
it is impossible to consider them accidental, and thus to regard Prout’a 
hypothesis as devoid of any value. In other cases, as for example the 
laws of Boyle and Maiiotte, the numbers furnished by experiment, 
from which the law has been deduced and expressed in a simple form, 
are approximately equal to, but not identical with the numbers 
required by the law. The atomic weight of an element is the repre¬ 
sentation of a certain ponderable quantity of matter, the bearer of a 
determinate quantity of chemical energy : as in other forms of energy 
its quantity is far from being determined exclusively by the mass of 
matter, it is at least possible that the same principle may hold good 
fo3? chemical energy, although within certain narrow limits. Carbonic 
anhydride would not bo a componnd containing absolutely carbon and 
oxygen in the proportion of 31*92 [32] of the latter to 11*97 [12] of 
the former, but may contain a relative proportion of carbon varying 
from 11*8 to 12. These varieties of carbonic anhydride would up to a 
certain point still constitute the same chemical compound ; its general 
properties, and especially its chemical functions, would remain the 
same. 

In conclusion the author asks whether such a supposition, although 
bold, is entirely devoid of probability. V. H. Y. 

Special Form of Gasometer. By L. G. de Saint Martin (Bull. 
8oc. Ohm. [2], 39, 377—384).—The author has devised a gasometer 
differing from the usual form by a special arrangement of the water 
reservoir, which, instead of consisting of a simple cylinder, is formed 
of two concentric cylinders of nearly the same diameter. The smaller 
or interior, closed at the top, fills the cavity of the exterior nearly com¬ 
pletely, so that between the two there is a small annular space filled 
with water or some other isolating liquid. 

By this arrangement only a small quantity of water is required, so 
that secondary chemical reaction or solution becomes practically im¬ 
possible. The author also describes an arrangement of the gasometers 
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whereby gas from the one can be made to bubble tbrough a purifying 
apparatus, and then to pass into the other. Thus to obtain pure 
nitrogen air from one gasometer is deprived of its oxygen by passing 
through sodium hyposulphite, and the gas nitrogen enters the second 
gasometer. By a similar method carbonic oxide can be purified from 
carbonic anhydride. The arrangement can also be used for a study of 
the chemical changes during respiration, air being supplied to the 
patient for inspiration from the one, while the expired gases pass into 
the other gasometer. Y. H. Y. 


Inorganic Chemistry. 


Activity of Oxygen in Presence of Nascent Hydrogen. By 
F. Hoppe-Seyler (Ber., 16,117—123).—The author refers to previous 
experiments on this subject (this Journal, Abstr., 1880, 3), whereby 
he has shown the energy of oxidation in presence of nascent hydrogen. 
His experiments were then made with the alloy of palladium and 
hydrogen, and also with metallic sodium, and the conclusions arrived 
at were, that hydrogen in that state when brought into contact with 
the indifferent oxygen of the atmosphere, causes oxidation of the 
most active character, accompanied by the production of water. This 
fact is of the greatest importance in physiological researches, account¬ 
ing for many processes in the animal economy. Circumstances pre¬ 
vented continued experiments, but they have lately been resumed. In 
the meanwhile Traube has published papers in opposition to the 
author’s views (this Journal, Abstr., 1882, 795), casting doubts on the 
accuracy of his deduotions. 

Traube brings forward the production of hydrogen peroxide by the 
action of palladium-hydrogen alloy on oxygen, and seeks to explain 
the bine coloration of potassium iodide and starch solution by some 
unknown reaction of the palladium on the hydrogen peroxide. Tbo 
author does not lay great weight on the objection, as he simply men¬ 
tioned the hydrogen peroxide m passing, and its presence is unneces¬ 
sary to the reaction. He criticises the failure of Traube to reproduce 
his experiments, and repeats that he founds his conclusions respecting 
the activity of oxygen (1) on the production of a blue colour by the 
palladium-hydrogen compound when in contact with oxygen and 
potassium iodide starch solution ; (2.) The power of those substances 
to oxidise indigo-carmine solution to yellow. (3.) The oxidation of 
o^yhsemoglobin to metahssmoglobin. (4 ) Oxidation of ammonia to 
nitrons acid. These reactions occur regularly except when ignited 
palladium is substituted for the hydrogen alloy of the metal; neither 
are they produced with dilute pure and neutral solutions of hydrogen 
peroxide, whether palladium is present or not. St. Claire-Deville and 
Debray have already briefly described a decomposition of formic acid 
by means of rhodium and iridium black, which offers an interesting 
parallel to the decomposition of that acid by the mud of cesspools, a 
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little of wHch, -wlieii air is excluded, is capable of breaking up almost 
unlimited quantities of calcium formate into calcium carbonate, car¬ 
bonic acid and hydrogen; the same reaction takes place with rhodium 
black ; its behaviour resembles that of a ferment, as it comes out of 
the reaction unaltered. The author has convinced himself that in 
presence of oxygen the hydrogen from the formic acid gives rise to 
increased activity in the oxygen, turning the iodide of potassium and 
starch-solution blue, and oxidising the indigo solution; the presence 
of free ammonia or its carbonate completely prevents the reaction. 

Rhodium black, obtained by the action of formic acid on rhodium 
hexchloride and sodium chloride evidently contains hydrogen, and 
resembles the palladium alloy. 

Rhodium black decomposes hydrogen peroxide with violence into 
water and indifferent oxygen, whether hydrogen is present in the 
rhodium or not. 

The action of rhodium black as a ferment is the more interesting 
because it is an absolutely insoluble substance, and it suggests that 
there may exist other insoluble ferments. This is the author’s con¬ 
viction, and he thinks that he will soon be in a position to show that 
they play a very important part in the living body. J. F. 

Specific Gravities of Solutions of Ammonia and Ammonium 
Carbonate. {Dingl, polyt. J., 247, 504.)—From a suggestion by 
Lunge, J. H. Smith was led to determine the sp. gr. of pure ammo¬ 
nia solutions (standardised with normal hydrochloric acid and methyl 
orange) at 14° by means of a pycnometer; the results are compared 
with water and reduced to a vacuum:— 


Percentage of ammonia (NHg), according to 


Sp. gr. at 14°. 

i 

D2 

i 

1 

1 

Otto. 

Tire. 

Dalton. 

P 

0 *8033 

31 *0 

81*8 

20 0 

_ 

27-8 

24*0 

27-6 

0 -9116 

23 *8 

21*6 

23 8 

— 

23*1 

19 5 

23-6 

0 9216 

20-8 

20 2 

19-7 

— 

19-4 

16*1 

19 8 

0 *9100 

15 *1 

15*4 

15 0 

— 

14-7 

12 9 

16-6 

0-9536 

11-7 

11 -7 

11-3 

11-5 

11-3 

10-2 

11-8 

0*9780 

5-1 

6-2 

4-9 

5 2 

6*0 

4*5 



Solutions of commercial ammonium carbonate, which contained 
31 *.3 per cent. NHj, 56*6 per cent. OO 2 , and 12T per cent. H 2 O, cor¬ 
responding approximately with the formula 

H.NH4.CO, + NH4,C02.kH2 

gave— 
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0) 

© 

© . 

Sp. gr. 
at 15°. 

Per cent, 
aimnonia 
carbonate. 

Change 
of the 
sp. grs. 
for + 1°. 

Degrees. 

Twr. 

Sp. CT. 
at 15°. 

Per cent, 
amnionia 
carbonate. 

Change 
ot the 
sp, grs. 
ior + 1°. 

1 

1 005 

1*66 

0 -0002 

15 

1-075 

22*25 

0 0006 

2 

1-010 

3*18 

0-0002 

16 

1-080 

23 -78 

0 -0006 

8 

1*015 

4 60 

0 -0003 

17 

1-085 

25 *31 

0-00 6 

4 

1-020 

6-04 

0-0003 

18 

1 090 

26-82 

0 0007 

5 

1*025 

7-49 

0‘0003 

18 

1*095 

28 33 

0 -0007 

6 

1-030 

8-93 

0 -0004 

20 

1-100 

29 -93 

0-0007 

7 

1-035 

10 35 

0 -0004 

21 

1-105 

31 -77 

0 0007 

8 

1-040 

11 -86 

0 -0004 

22 

1-110 

33 -46 

0 -0007 

9 

1-045 

13-36 

0 -0005 

23 

1-115 

35-08 

0 -0007 

10 

1-050 

14-38 

0 *0005 

24 

1-120 

36 88 

0 0007 

11 

1-065 

16-16 

0-0005 

25 

1-125 

38-71 

0 0007 

12 

1-060 

17 *70 

0 -0005 

26 

1-130 

40 34 

0-0007 

13 

1-065 

19-18 

0-0005 

27 

1-135 

42 20 

0-0007 

14 

1 070 

20 -70 

0-0005 

28 

1-140 

44-29 

0 0007 








JD. B. 


Ponaation of Nitrous Acid in the Evaporation of Water, 

By A. Sohetjrer-Kestuer (Bnlh Soc. Ohm. [2], 39, 289).—The 
author observes that the formation of nitrons acid in the evaporation 
of -water, to which attention has recently boon called by Warington 
(this Journal, Trans., 1882, 351), was noticed many years ago by 
Schoenbein. The following characteristic experiment made by 
Schoenbein is quoted; a piece of filter-paper is cut into two parts, of 
which one is moistened with water free from nitrous acid, and 
allowed to dry. Then this part will give the reactions for nitrous 
compounds, whilst the other half will give no reaction. 

V. H. y. 

Action of Microcosmxc Salt on Various Oxides. By K. A. 
Walleoth Soc. Ohm, [2], 39, SIG—322).—Berzelius and 

others have remarked that beads of microcosmic salt, when saturated 
with various metallic salts, become opaque on cooling, from sepa¬ 
ration of minute crystals of phosphate of sodium and the introduced 
metal. The author has isolated these salts by dissolving the metallic 
oxides in microcosmic salt heated to a bright red heat; the glass so 
formed is maintained in a state of fusion until the crystals have sepa¬ 
rated out. On cooling, the mass is digested with water, and then 
with dilute hydrochloric acid. 

Fliosphatesaf Dyad Metals .— Oadmhm sodium phosphate^ 0dNa2PsO7, 
is a white crystalline salt, soluble in dilute acids, melting into a trans¬ 
parent glass. The manganese salt, MnNaaP^O?, forms prismatic 
crystals, soluble in acids, melting into an amethyst glass; the zinc 
salt, ZnNa 2 p 207 , crystallises in tables, soluble in acids; ihQ calcium 
salt, CaioNaieCPzO?)^, is a crystalline powder, melting into a white 
enamel; the magnesium MgioNai6(Pa07)9, forms transparent prisms, 
melting into a transparent glass; the cohalt salt, Coiol^aio(Ps 07 ) 9 , 
crystallises in cherry-red prisms, and melts into a transparent blue 
glass; the nickel salt, NiioNax 6 (P 207 ) 8 , forms yellow prisms, molting 
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into a brown clear glass; tbe IjerijUmm salt, Be]SraP 04 , forms hex¬ 
agonal tables,sparingly soluble in cold acids, and infusible; tbe copper 
salt, CnHNa 6 (P 04 ) 4 , is a bluish crjstalline powder which melts into a 
green transparent glass. 

Fhospliafes of Triad Metals —The bismuth salt, Bi 4 (P 207 ) 3 , forms 
hexagonal tables, decomposed by water; it melts into a white enamel; 
the (^iromium salt, Cr 2 Na 2 (p 307 ) 2 , is a brilliant green powder, infusi¬ 
ble and insoluble in acids; the aluminium bqM, Al 2 Na 2 (p 307 ) 2 , crystal¬ 
lises in prisms, insoluble in acids, fusible into a clear glass; the 
cerium, lanthanum, and yttrium salts, of formula ]Sr 2 Na 2 (P 207 ) 2 , crys¬ 
tallise in infusible microscopic prisms, insoluble in cold, readily soluble 
in warm acids; the erbium salt, Er 2 Na^(P 207 ) 2 , forms rhombic infusi¬ 
ble prisms of a rose colour, sparingly soluble in dilute acids; the 
ytterbium salt, Y'b 3 Na 2 (p 207 ) 2 , is a white powder resembling the 
erbium salt; the dfdymium salt forms minute crystals, infusible and 
insoluble in acids. 

Fhospliates of Tetrad Metals. —The thorium salt, Th 2 N'a(P 04 ) 3 , forms 
clinorhombic prisms, infusible and inslouble in acids; the tin and 
titanium salts have a composition similar to that of the thorium salt. 

It will be seen from the above that the dyad metals with the excep¬ 
tion of copper and beryllium, and triad metals with the exception of 
didymium, form pyrophosphates, while the tetrad metals form ortho¬ 
phosphates. V. H. V. 

Specific Gravity of SulphuriG Acid. {Bingh pohjt. 248, 
91).—Lunge and Naef (Ohem. Ind., 1883, 37) give the following 
table of the specific gravities of very concentrated sulphuric acids at 
15°, the numbers haying been reduced to a vacuum and compared 
with water at 40°. The numbers markedf have been directly 
observed; the remainder were determined by interpolation :— 


Commercial acid from Betikon. 


Peroentago of 

Pure acid. 

Sp. gr. 

/-*- 

Sp-gr- 

BaumA 

90-00 

1-8185 

1-8202 

65*1° 

t90-20 

1-8195 

— 

— 

t90-29 

— 

1-8219 

— 

91-00 

1-8241 

1-8254 

65*4 

t91-48 

1-8271 

— 

— 

92-00 

1-8294 

1-8306 

65*6 

t92-83 

1-8334 

— 

— 

9S-00 

1-8339 

1-8346 

65 8 

94-00 

18872 

1-8374 

65*9 

t94-09 

— 

1-8375 


794 84 

1-8387 

— 

— 

95-00 

18390 

1-8397 

66*0 

t95 26 

— 

1-8404 

66*0 

795-97 

1-8406 

— 

— 

96-00 

1-8406 

— 

— 

97-00 

1-8410 

— 

— 

97-70 

1-8413 

— 

— 

97-75 

— 

l-8468<i' 

66*2 
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Commorcial acid from tJotikoa. 

Percentage of 

Pure acid. 

L 


H 2 SO 4 . 

Sp. gr. 

Sp. gr. 

BaiiDie. 

98-00 

1-8412 

— 

— 

t98-39 

l-8406'2) 

— 

— 

t98'66 

18409<8> 

— 

— 

99-00 

1-8403 

— 

— 

t99-4? 

1-8395 

— 

— 

tlOO-00 

1-8384 

— 

— 


(1.) Acid frQpi Griesbeim, prepared by direct evaporation on a 
large scale. 

(2.) Prepared loj mixing acid of ordinary strength witb acid con¬ 
taining anhydride. 

(3.) Prepared by direct evaporation. D. B. 

Preparation of Seleninm on a Large Scale. By H. Bork- 
trIgbb {Dingl, polyL J,, 247, 505).—^It is known that when seleni- 
feroxis pyrites is used for the manufacture of sulphuric acid, selenium 
is found in the various stages of the process. For the recovery of 
selenium, the following method is recommended: A set of chambers 
is connected with a Glover tower, besides having the nitric acid cas¬ 
cades. Chamber acid alone runs over the tower, the nitric acid being 
introduced by means of the cascades. Thus, a turbid Glover acid is 
obtained which has a deep red colour, owing to the presence of sele¬ 
nium. It is clarified in leaden tanks, and after decantation the red 
deposit is washed with hot water and dried at 100®. The following 
is an analysis of this deposit (from Spanish pyrites of Rio Tinto) :— 

FegOs and SiOg. Se. AsoOg. PbS 04 . 

8-20 12*60 0T3 76*30 

The dried deposit is heated to redness in closed clay retorts pro¬ 
vided with receivers, when a black metallic sublimate of selenium is 
obtained, which is washed with concentrated soda-ley to remove 
arsenious and selonious acids, and finally with water. Pure selenium 
dissolving completely in sulphuric acid is obtained. D. B. 

Atomic Weight of Didymium. By P. T. Olevb (Bull Soc. 
GMm. [2], 39, 289—330).—The author has determined the atomic 
weight of ^ didymium in samples of the oxide separated by fractional 
precipitation from lanthanum oxides (cf. p. 558). The pure oxide 
thus obtained was converted into the sulphate, and the proportion of 
the oxide in the salt was determined. A series of ten estimations 
gave 58*0905 per cent, of BigOs. Another series of seven gave 
58*0895 per cent.; the former value the author considers the more 
exact. Adopting for oxygen the atomic weight 15*9633 + 0*0035, 
and for sulphur the number 31*984 4; 0 012, the atomic weight of 
didymium is Di 142*124 + 0*0326, a number which may practi¬ 
cally he taken as 142. 

The author notes that this value differs from those obtained by 
other chemists, and from the number 147, which he himself obtained 
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in 1874. This discrepancy he attributes to the presence in former 
samples of didyminm oxide of samarium, the existence of which has 
to the present time been unknown. Y. H. Y. 

Basic Sulphates of Copper. By S. U. Pickehiito {Glem. Bezos, 
47, 181—184).—In previous communications the author has shown 
that the metals, iron and aluminium, do not form as many basic sul¬ 
phates as they were supposed to do. He has now examined the basic 
sulphates of a metal belonging to a different class, viz., copper, and 
has found not six but only two basic sulphates of this metal. The 
one, 6 Cu 0,2S03 4* 5H2O, is precipitated in small quantity when a 
neutral solution of copper sulphate is boiled, the precipitation being 
complete in 10 minutes. In this manner from 0*3'7 to 2*5 per cent, of 
the copper present can be precipitated, the quantity increasing with 
the dilution of the solution. The second basic sulphate, 4Cu0,S03, is 
formed when a solution of copper sulphate is precipitated with less 
than 1*5 mol. of potassium hydroxide to 1 mol. of copper sulphate, or 
with sodium acetate, or when copper hydrate (dried at 100“ 0.) or 
the precipitate obtained by adding excess of potash to copper sulphate 
is digested with a 10 per cent, solution of copper sulphate. This 
basic sulphate is very sparingly soluble in water (0*017 gram in 
1000 C.C.). When, however, the solution is boiled, it becomes dark, 
owing to the separation of copper hydroxide. It remains unaltered 
when exposed to air or boiling water. This latter property serves 
as a test for the sulphate 4CuO,SOi, for those containing more 
CuO soon become blackened when boiled with water. No definite 
basic sulphate is formed either by heating normal copper sulphate, or 
by diluting an ammonio-copper sulphate solution. D. A. L. 

Rehydration of Ferric Oxide, By 0. F. Cross {Gliem, News, 
47, 239).—The method of experimenting was the same as described 
(ibid,, 44, 101). From the experimental observation the author 
shows that the ferric oxide obtained by drying the ordinary precipi¬ 
tated hydrate at 100®, when exposed to a saturated atmosphere and a 
somewhat regular temperature, gradually becomes rehydrated. The 
observations extended over 192 days, the temperature varying from 
15® to 22^. The rehydration does not take place so readily when the 
temperature fluctuates, so as to cause evaporation and condensation 
from or upon the portion enclosed in the saturated atmosphere. 

D. A. L. 

Gold Compoxinds. By P. Sohottlander (Annalezi, 217, 312— 
380),—According to Weber, hydrogen gold chloride, AuHCh, crys¬ 
tallises with 3 mols, H2O, and according to Thomsen {Bet,, 10, 1633), 
with 4HaO. The author who evaporates the aqueous solution con¬ 
taining some free hydrochloric acid over lime and sulphuric acid, 
obtains crystals wbich, after being pulverised and exposed for months 
over sulphuric acid, contain 3H2O. On gradually adding silver car. 
bonate suspended in water to a warm solution of hydrogen gold 
chloride in excess, carbonic anhydride is evolved and a brown preci¬ 
pitate produced. On heating the filtrate with an excess of silver 
carbonate at 100°, a second precipitate is obtained, from which the 
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excess of silver carbonate can be removed by means of dilute nitric 
acid. Both precipitates contain gold oxide and silver chloride 
approximately in the proportion of 1 mol. of the former to 8 mols. of 
the latter, besides variable amounts of undecomposed gold chloride. 
To prepare potassimi gold bromide, precipitated gold (20 parts) and a 
solution of potassium bromide (12*5 parts) in twenty-four times its 
weight of water are brought together in a capacious vessel and 
bromine (30 parts) added, the bottle being then well stoppered and 
allowed to stand in a warm place until the gold is dissolved; the 
solution is evaporated on a water-bath, and the product recrystal Used 
from water. It forms monoclinic crystals, readily soluble in water, 
sparingly in the presence of potassium bromide. Ether decomposes 
it, taking up gold chloride, and leaving a residue of potassium bro¬ 
mide. By the action of sulphurous anhydride on an alcoholic solution 
of the dried salt, a gold-coloured solution is obtained, whilst potas¬ 
sium bromide is precipitated together with a little sulphate. When 
the filtrate is evaporated in a desiccator containing lime, sodium 
hydroxide and zinc chloride, two-thirds of the gold are precipitated, 
forming a lustrous layer on the glass, whilst the solution contains 
free hydrobromic acid, sulphuric acid, and an oily body, probably 
ethyl bi'omide. By the action of potassium carbonate on a boiling 
aqueous solution of potassium gold bromide, a brownish-red preci¬ 
pitate is obtained, which, after being washed with boiling water and 
dried at 100—108°, has a composition corresponding with the formula 
16Au20d,3K20,2KBr,15H20. Prom the filtrate containing potassium 
bromide, an orange-yellow substance is also obtained, to which the 
author assigns the formula 20Au2Oa,3JK2O,2KBr,^H2O. By the 
action of hydrogen potassium carbonate, a bright reddish-yellow 
solution is obtained, tho colour of which almost disappears on boiling. 
The solution contains potassium bromide and carbonate and a bnght 
yellow amorphous body, which is probably a compound of gold oxide 
with potash. By the action of manganese acetate on gold chloride 
solution, a black precipittite is produced containing tho whole of the 
gold. If atmospheric oxidation is carefully avoided during the })re- 
paration and drying of this precipitate, it can bo dissolved in hydro¬ 
chloric acid without evolution of chlorine. Its composition is not 
perfectly definite and its constitution is doubtful. Tlio auihor assumes 
it to be a mohcalar mUture of metallic gold with manganese dioxide 
and monoxide, e.y., 6Au + 9Mn02,Ma0,2H20, tho gold and manga¬ 
nese dioxide being in the proportion of two atoms of tho former to 
3 mols. of tho latter; whilst if oxidation has taken place, tJie propor¬ 
tion of dioxide is greater, 6Au + I 0 MnO 3 ,H 2 O, the compound losing 
a molecule of water for each oxygen-atom absorbed. Gold can be 
extracted from this substance by shaking it with mercury; concen¬ 
trated sulphuric acid does not dissolve it, whilst a mechanical mixture 
of gold and manganese dioxide can be dissolved in this acid; concen¬ 
trated potash solution takes up nothing even on boiling; concentrated 
solution of potassium cyanide dissolves the whole of the gold and part 
of the manganese, forming potassium gold cyanide and potassium 
manganese cyanide, and leaving a black residue. On boiling with 
glycerol and concentmted soda-solution, gold separates out, whilst a 
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violet solution is formed, from whicli alcohol precipitates the glycerol 
compound previously de&ciibed by the author {Annalen, 166, 230), 
Aqueous ammonia has no action; nitric acid (sp, gr. 1*4) dissolves 
part of the gold and manganese, although no oxidation takes place 
On digesting with a concentrated solution of sodium thiosulphate for 
some days at about 60®, a part of the gold dissolves, forming the 
double salt Au 2 S 203 , 3 (Na 2 S 203 ), 4 H 20 , which is precipita^^ed on adding 
alcohol. In sealed tubes at 100® only tmces of this double salt are 
formed, the solution being found to contain manganese, sulphurous 
and sulphuric acids, and the residue to consist of a mixture of gold, 
manganese (probably as MnO), and sulphur. By the action of man¬ 
ganese acetate on gold chloride in presence of ammonium chloride 
in the cold, the gold is only partially precipitated, and on treating 
the precipitate with hydrochloric acid, a blight yellow crystalline 
body is produced, containing gold, chlorine, and the elements of 
ammonia; it explodes on heating, though not by concussion or 
friction. A hydrated oxide of gold of the formula Au 302 ( 0 H )2 is 
obtained by the decomposition of the sulphate AnSOj (see below) by 
water. In its properties it does not agree with the compound 
described by Prat (Ooinpt reiid.^ 70, 840). It forms a crystalline 
black powder, which is not acted on by boiling potash-solufci m, 
whilst hydrochloric acid or nitric acid decomposes it into metallic 
gold and trioxide, the latter dissolving and forming a salt. Ei/drafetl 
gold trioxide has been prepared by the author by dijfferent methods, 
but in no case has he obtained a product corresponding with the 
formula Au(HO )3 generally given; the highest percentage of water 
obtained corresponds with the formula Au 403 (OH)q, and the lowest 
with AuO.OH; and he thinks it probable that the latter would 
always be formed if the product were exposed long enough in a vacuum 
over sulphuric acid, or dried at a somewhat higher temperature. The 
compound, HN 03 ,Au(N 03 ) 3 , 3 H 20 , is obtained by mixing gold hy¬ 
droxide with nitric acid (3’6 parts) of sp. gr. 1492 at 20®, and then 
heating on a water-bath until a clear yellow solution is obtained, 
which is separated from traces of reduced gold, and finally sur¬ 
rounded by a freezing mixture to promote crystallisation. It forms 
large gold-coloured triclinio crystals, which deliquesce in moist air. It 
molts at ?2—?3® with evolution of nitric acid, and on further heating, 
the normal salt Au(N 03 ) 3 a?H 30 is probably formed. At 160® it 
loses 50 per cent, of its weight, with formation of a basic nitrate, 
Au 40 fi(]Sr 03 ) 3 , 2 H 20 . A third nitrate (aunjl nitrate)^ 5 (Au 0 ,N 03 ) 
-b H 2 O (?), is obtained by dissolving gold hydroxide in nitric acid of 
sp. gr. 1*4, filtering through asbestos, and evaporating at reduced 
pressure over lime and soda. When a solution of gold nitrate and 
potassium nitrate in nitric acid is allowed to crystallise, a double salt 
of the formula HN 03 ,Au(]N 03 ) 3 , 2 K]Sr 0 is obtained, crystallising in 
plates. A gold sulphate {auryl mlyliate), AuO,HS 04 , is produced by 
heating the corresponding nitrate with concentrated sulphuric acid at 
about 200®, forming a yellow crystalline powder; it absorbs water 
from the air, with production of sulphuric acid and gold hydroxide. 
Potassium gold sulphate, KAu(S 04 ) 2 , is formed when hydrogen potas¬ 
sium sulphate is dissolved in a solution of auiyl sul]'>hate, and the 
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liquid (evaporated at 200 °; it forms a bright yellow crystalline salt 
which k somewhat more stable than auryl sulphate. A silver gold 
sulphate can be obtained in the same way. A gold sulphate of the 
foiunula AUSO 4 is obtained on evaporating a solution of auryl sulphate 
nearly to dryness at 250*^, the crystals thus obtained being dried on 
porous plates in a lime desiccator; it forms lustrous scarlet prisms, 
which rapidly absorb water from the air, with partial decomposition. 
The author is of opinion that the gold in this and in corresponding 
salts is a true dyad analogous to mercury, and that such compounds 
should not be regarded as combinations containing both monad and 
triad gold. A. K. M. 

Atomic Weight of Manganese. By J. Dewa.r and A. Scott 
(Proc. Boy. 8 og., 35, 44—48).—The results of determinations of the 
atomic weight of manganese may be divided into two classes; the 
one giving approximately the number 55, the other the number 54. 
The former has resulted from analysis of the chloride and carbonate, 
and conversion of tbe monoxide into sulphate, or sulphate into sul¬ 
phide ; the latter from the analysis of the oxalate and reduction of the 
red oxide into the monoxide. 

The authors discuss the errors inherent in these processes; the 
chloride and bromide are apt to contain traces of a manganic salt, are 
very hygroscopic, and are liable to retain traces of the halogen acids. 
Researches into the oxides of manganese have established that they 
are difficult to obtain in a definite form. Prom the molecular weight 
of carefully prepared specimens of the chloride and bromide, tbe 
respective atomic weights of manganese were found to be 64‘97 and 
54*91. Silver permanganate was finally selected as being readily 
freed from impurities by recrystallisation, as anhydrous, and not in 
any way hygroscopic, and as not liable to contain excess of any of its 
constituents. The first method adopted consisted in reducing the salt 
in a cuiTent of hydrogen, and weighing the residual silver and man¬ 
ganese monoxide; but the results showed great variation, iho errors 
being due probably to the occlusion of hydrogen, and suspension of 
the oxide in the oxygen evolved. Better results wore obtained by 
reducing the salt with sulphurous acid, sodium or potassium formate, 
potassium nitrite, and determining the silver by precipitation with 
potassium bromide. Rejecting the use of bulpliurous acid as cansitig 
the formation of sparingly soluble silver sulphide or sulphate, tlio 
mean atomic weight was found to be 55*038 (0 = 16, Ag = 107*93). 
Another element is therefore added to those whose atomic weights 
have been found to be approximately whole numbers. 


V. H. V. 
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Mineralogical Chemistry. * 

Application of Organic Acids to the Examination of Mine¬ 
rals. By H. G. Boltoa (Chem. News, 47, 251—252).—In prenous 
comnninications (ibid., 34, 249, and Abstr., 1881, d2, 642) the author 
has shown that citric acid can decompose minerals almost as well as 
hydrochloric acid does; and has described experiments in which the 
finely powdered minerals were exposed to the action of the citric acid 
solution sometimes for a few hours in the cold, and at other times for 
a few minutes at a boiling temperature. The experiments described 
in this paper were conducted at the ordinary room temperature, 60— 
70° F., and the time of exposure was prolonged. Some 200 minerals 
were examined, but a few representative specimens only have been 
selected for description. The progress of decomposition was noted at 
periods varying from a few days up to more than two years. A solu¬ 
tion of citric acid concentrated in the cold was used in all the expe¬ 
riments. The following are the representative observations:— 

In the sulphide group chalcocite showed signs of decomposition at 
the end of ten days, and at the expiration of several months gave a 
partial solution of a green colour, Ullmanite showed signs of decom¬ 
position in two days, and in a month gave a very dark-coloured 
solution. Arsenical pyrites was attacked in a few daysj iron pyrites 
in eight days; a month later gave a reddish-yellow solution, with the 
reactions for iron and sulphuric acid; copper pyrites behaved in a 
similar manner, giving, of course, copper, instead of iron reactions; 
1 gram of this mineral lost II per cent, of its weight after 14 months’ 
contact with the acid solution. Smaltite was attacked in eight days, 
and sulphuric acid could be detected in the coloured solution. Tetra- 
hodrite was strongly attacked in about four mouths. Cinnabar, 
orpiment, argontite, and pyrargyrite completely resisted the action of 
the acid solution. 

OMes ,—In this group experiments wore made only on those 
minerals which resisted the acid solution on boiling; of these, magne¬ 
tite and limonite were strongly attacked in eight days, hematite only 
after several months. 

ISiUoates ,—Batolito was decomposed after 24 hours, yielding gela¬ 
tinous silica. Hornblende, pyroxene, almandito, epidote, vesuvianite, 
and serpentine were decomposed in eight days, and after a month, 
hornblende, almandite, and epidote yielded coloured solutions and 
slimy silica, whilst serpentine gave gelatinous silica. After 14 months’ 
contact with the acid solution, hornblende and pyroxene were com¬ 
pletely decomposed, giving dark brown solutions full of floating 
silica; serpentine, on the other hand, yielded a dry gelatinous mass. 
Actinolite is not so readily decomposed as common black horn¬ 
blende. 

Oi felspars, labradoxite yields the most readily, being decomposed in 
eight days; in a few months slimy silica is formed. Tourmaline aud 
staurolite are attacked after four or five months, the latter forming a 
solution coloured by iron, whilst slimy silica separates. Orthoclaso 
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and oligoclase 'show sij^ns of decomposition after eight months, but 
the decomposition of albite is doubtful. Talc and kyanito appear to 
resist the action of citric acid. Muscovite and biotito yield very 
slovsly. After two years’ subjection to the acid solution, minute 
scales of mica separate, and some slimy silica appears in the slightly 
coloured solution. 

As these results probably bear important relation to the disintegra¬ 
tion of rocks by the action of the humus acids, the author has gone 
somewhat into detail, and finally gives the following roibfjh generalisa¬ 
tion of his observations:— 

Tiible shoiamg approximate relative Disintegraiion of Booh-forming and 
Associated Minerah hij Oiiiic Acid In Sohifion. 


Quietly decom¬ 
posed. 

Slowly decom¬ 
posed. 

Tory slowly decom¬ 
posed. 

Not decom¬ 
posed. 

Carbonates. 

Serpentine. 

Orthoclase, 

Quartz. 

Phosphates. j 

Pj^roxenc. 

Ohgoclasc. 

Oor nudum. 

Prochlorite. 

Hombloiido. 

Albito (P). 

Spinel. 

Chrysolite. 

Labradorite. 

Bit t ite. 

Beryl. 

Kephehte. 

G-jmet. 

Epidote. 

VesiiTianito. 

Pyrites. 

Liraonite 

Magnetite 

Gjpbum (*>). 

Muscovite. 
Tourmalmc. 
j Staurolitc. 

Ha3maiite. 

Fluent c. 
Barite. 

Talc (P) 
Kyauito (?). 


D. A. L. 

Separation of Minerals according to the Degree of Cohe¬ 
sion, By Bun'LGLNB\cn {Dingl pohji, 248, 112). —The separa¬ 
tion of miucnils on a large scale has hiiherto been effected mainly by 
the diflPerenees in their density, and also by magnetic means. Tho 
author suggests separating minerals or oros by the difference in the 
degree of brittleness and firmness Siarling witli the woll-hnown 
fact that by casting two minerals of diffextent degrees of hardness 
against a solid body, tho one is crushed to pieces whilst tho other 
remains intact or is broken into large pieces, he devised a praidieal 
method of sopaiating ores on a largo scale according to tlnur cohesive 
degrees. In his experiments pyiutts and zinc hlomio were used. The 
mixture was introduced into Vapart’s disintegrat ing mil], in which 
the ores are cast three times against tho sides of the cylinder before 
they leave the apparatus. The mass was tlicn sifted through sepa¬ 
rating drums, when it was found that tlic particles which passed 
through the huer sieves cousisted chiefly of zinc blcndo, whilst the 
larger pieces left behind were pyiites. D. B, 

Analysis of some Minerals, By A. B. Griffiths {Ohm, News, 
47, 169-yl70). —The author has found considerable quantities of 
tungsten in a sample of ferromanganese ore from tho neighbourliood 
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of Casa Branca, Portugal, whilst in two samples of brown haematite 
from the same locality, in one he detected traces of titanium (sp. gr, 
of ore =. 4*102), in the other traces of both titanium and selenium. 
The following is an analysis of a nodule of copper ore from the 
noxihern part of Kova Scotia; it is found in grey nodules, which 
often contain anthracite bands:— 

Cu. S. Sand, &c. CaO. MgO. Mn. Total. 

64*101 25*639 3*891 5*790 0*201 0*137 0*221 = 99*98 

From these re'^ults he calculates the formula CU 5 S 4 or Cu 3 S(CuS)j; 
its sp. gr. = 4*392. 

An analysis of a Dresden syenite yielded the following results;— 

SiOs- AI3O3. KoO. Na^O. FeO. MgO. OaO. H^O. P2O5. Total. 
60*020 16*663 6*504 2*410 7*207 2*509 3*585 1*100 trace = 99*998 

D. A. L. 

Magnetic Property of Platinum Ore. By T. Wilm { Ber ., 16, 
664—667).—The author has examined a large number of specimens 
of platinum ore, and finds that nearly all are magnetic. From an 
oro containing 76*07 per cent, platinnm, 55*15 per cent, was sepa¬ 
rated by means of a comparatively weak magnet, and this magnetic 
portion contained as much as 69 23 per cent, platinum, so that practi¬ 
cally no purification can be effected in this way; neither does the 
magnet afford any criterion as to the adulteration of platinum ores 
with iron. For tho latter purpose the author recommends warming 
the ore with pure hydrochloric acid, when no gas will he evolved if 
the oro is not adulterated. A. K. M. 

An Ammonio-phosphatic Deposit in the Vicinity of Cape 
Town. By A. B. Griffiths {CJmn, New% 47, 239).—The deposit is 
brown, in a powdered condition, and contains nodules resembling 
ordinaiy guano in appearance. A microscopical examination revealed 
tho presence of diatomaoem and a few spongy spicules 5 and by a 
cboinical examination a specimen of the deposit was found to contain 
70*21 per cent, ammouium compounds, 17*5 per cent, phosphates, and 
3*3 per cent, nitrogen, D. A. L. 

Artificial Hausmauuite. By A. Gorgett (Compt rend., 96, 
1144—1146).—Hausmannito can be obtained artificially by fusing 
manganous chloride for several hours in a moist oxidising atmo¬ 
sphere. This can be effected by filling a porcelain crucible about 
3 cm. in height with one-third its volume of anhydrous manganese 
chloride, placing this crucible in a larger one about 5 cm. in height, 
and covering the latter with a piece of platinum foil, which extends 
beyond its edges, bat only rests on it at a few points. The crucibles 
arc then heated over a Bunsen flame in such a way that no reducing 
gases enter the crucibles. The temperature should be somewhat 
high, but not high enough to cause a rapid evolution of vapours of 
the chloride. An experiment requires at least five or six hours, and 
should not be interrupted, but manganous chloride should be added 
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to make np for loss bj volatilisation, <fec. When the evolution of 
hydrochloric acid has almost ceased, the crucibles are left to cool, 
the lighter particles removed by clutriation, and the heavier crystals 
"washed with boiling water until free from chlorine. The crystals thus 
obtained are identical with natural hausmannite in composition, form, 
colour, specific gravity, hardness, &c. 

The formation of hausmannite is due to the combined action of 
moisture and oxidising gases on the manganous chloride. Moist car¬ 
bonic anhydride or dry air yields no hausmannite when it acts on the 
fused chloride. 

In presence of chlorides of potassium, sodium, calcium, and barium 
the crystals obtained are smaller, but they do not contain a notable 
quantity of the foreign bases. In such cases, however, the salt must 
be fused in a platinum crucible. 

Cobalt chloride also yields crystals when treated in a similar 
manner. 0. H. B. 


Organic Chemistry. 


A New Product of the Slow Combustion of Ether. By E. 
Legler (Annalevy 217, 381—386).—^Whon ether vapour is oxidised in 
a current of air by means of red-hot platinum, and the products of the 
imperfect combustion are condensed, a liquid is obtained w'hich yields 
by slow evaporation over sulphuric acid a body forming rhombic 
crystals and melting at about 51®. It is soluble in wator, alcohol, 
ether, and chloroform, with slight decomposition, its solution raj^idly 
becoming acid, although the crystals themselves have a ncuti'al reac¬ 
tion. It volatilises slowly at ordinary temperatures, detonates 
slightly when suddenly heated, and also very faintly when struck. 
The constitution of this body is not understood, its formula being 
apparently CnHijOa- On the addition of alkalis to its aqueous solu¬ 
tion, hydrogen is evolved, whilst formic acid and mcLhaltlehydc are 
produced; with ammonia it yields oxygen, formic acid, and moihalde- 
hyde, and with ammoniacal lead solution, oxygen and load dioxide. 
It liberates iodine from potassium iodide, especially in presence of 
sulphuric acid, and with lead oxide it yields detonating gas. The 
dioxides of lead and manganese are reduced, with evolution of gas 
and formation of formates of these metals; with acids however it 
shows greater stability. A. K. M, 

Action of Carbonic Oxide on Steam, By L. Maqeenne (Bull 
8qc, Clihi, [2], 39, 308—809).—The formation of carbonic anhy¬ 
dride observed in the decomposition ol formic acid, either by the elec¬ 
tric discharge or by heat, led the author to conclude that carbonic 
anhydride and hydrogen are the resultants of the action of carbonic 
oxide on steam. This view is further supported by the fact tliat the 
proportion of carbonic anhydride increases with the time of action. 
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Its cbange also follows as a necessaiy dedaction from tlienno- 
chemical data, for tbe heat of combustion of carbonic oxide with 
oxygen exceeds that of hydrogen by five heat-units. 

In one set of experiments the author sealed up carbonic oxide with 
water in tubes through which the electric discharge could be passed, 
and found that 96’97 per cent, of the theoretical quantity of hydrogen 
and carbonic anhydride were formed. The reaction never becomes 
complete, owing to the dissociation of the carbonic anhydride. A 
similar result w^as obtained when tubes containing carbonic oxide and 
water were heated at 250—275®, and even at as low a temperature as 
150® the transformation into carbonic anhydride and hydrogen is 
practically complete. From these observations the author concludes 
that the system 00a + H 2 is stable at any temperature below that at 
which carbonic anhydride is dissociated, and that carbonic oxide is a 
more powerful reducing agent than hydrogen. Y. H. V. 

Compounds of Benzotnchloride with Phenols and Phenyl- 
amines. By A. Doebner (Annalen, 217, 228—269).—Most of the 
results described in this paper have already appeared in this Journal 
(Abstr., 1880, 239 and 044; 1881, 105 ; 1882, 950). From diethyl- 
aniline and benzotrichloride a green dye, C 2 :Ha 2 l^ 2 , is produced corre¬ 
sponding with malachite-green. The C27H3i]32,H2S04, forms 

crystals of a golden lustre, readily soluble in water and in alcohol. 
The double salt with zinc chloride, (027H32!N’2,HCl)2,ZnC]2,2Ha0, crys¬ 
tallises in reddish-brown needles or in gold-coloured prisms, readily 
soluble in cold water. The free base is slightly soluble in water, 
readily in alcohol; on reduction it yields a leuco-base, 027 H 34 llT 2 (m. p. 
02®), wliich crystallises in large colourless needles possessing a vitreous 
lustre; it is spanngly soluble in water, readily in alcohol, ether, aud 
benzene; the platinochlorido, Ci7H34N2,H2PtCl6,3H20, is obtained as 
a colourless crystallino precipitate. 

On heating the base C 27 H 32 l ^2 with concentrated hydrochloric acid 
at 180®, it suffei'S a decomposition similar to that of malacbite-greeu, 
yielding dicthylbenzoylauilinc, CcH 4 BzNEU, and diethylanilme, the 
former crystallising in rhomboidal prisms melting at 78®; it is in- 
st)liible in water, sparingly soluble in cold alcohol, but readily in hot 
alcohol aud in ether. 

Similar green dyes have also been obtained by the action of benzo¬ 
trichloride on the following tertiary amines:—Dibutylanilinc, diarayl- 
anilino, methyletliylaniline, mcthylamylaniline, and methyIdiphenyl- 
amine. Para-derivatives, such as dimeihylparatoluidine, appear not 
to yield green dyes. A. K. M. 

Action of Nitric Acid on Plxenols. By W. Staebel (AnnaUn, 
217, 153—181).— Action on MJiyl Orthooresol. —When ethyl ortho- 
cresol is slowly added to ten times its weight of well cooled nitric 
acid (sp. gr. 1*505), ethyl dinitro-orthocresol is formed. It crystallises 
fi’om alcohol in bright orange-coloured needles melting at 51®, which 
bocomo dark coloured on exposure to sunlight. They dissolve easily 
in benzene, carbon bisulphide, and ether. On treatment with alcoholic 
ammonia they are decomposed, dinitrotoluidine being formed (m. p. 
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208®). When nitric acid of sp. gr. 1-48 is employed, ethyl mononitro- 
orthocresol is foi’med. It crystallises from alcohol in straw-coloured 
needles melting at 71°. They are soluble in ether and benzene, and 
are not attached by alcoholic ammonia even when heated at 180°. 
The mononitro-body is always accompanied by a small quantity ol the 
dinitro-body, 

JBtliyl-dinitro-ortliooresolfrow Btliyl-monoTiIfro-orfliocresol. —When the 
mononitro-compoiind (m. p. 71°) is treated with nitric acid of sp. gr. 
1-6° it is converted into ethyl dlnitro-orthocresol. The same substance 
is formed when the liquid, ethyl metanitro-orthocresol, is slowly added 
to nitric acid (sp. gr. 1*5) and the mixture allowed to stand for three 
hours. 

JDimtro-orfJiocre^ol is formed whenever ethyl orthocresol is nitrated. 
It varies in quantity directly with the temperature of the mixture 
during the experiment. The barium salt, OuMiOioHioBa -1- 
forms fine reddish-yellow needles soluble in hot water. The crystals 
were observed to be mixed with a salt in the form of bright yellow 
warty masses, which proved to be a salt of ethyl-dinitro-orthocresol. 
The barium salt when heated for four hours at 70—80° loses its water 
of crystallisation, and assumes a blood-red colour. The sodim% salt 
does not crystallise well. The free acid crystallises from dilute alcohol 
in canary-yellow coloured needles melting at 85—86°. The ammonimn 
and magnesium salts form yellow needles which are soluble in water. 
The silver salt is a brownish-red, and the lead salt a yellow precipitate. 

Bthyl’-mefacresol, —When ethyl-metacrcsol is treated with nittic acid 
in a similar manner to the ortho-compound, it yields a mononitro- 
derirative, which crystallises from alcohol in colourless needles melting 
at 54°. It is not decomposed when heated at 100° with alcoholic 
ammonia. 

dissolved in glacial acetic acid yields on nitrating 
an ethyl mononitroparacresol. A different reaction takes place wlion 
acetic acid is not present, and the ethyl salt is very cautiously added 
to small quantities of well-cooled nitric acid. When the reaction is 
complete, the mixture is poui’od into a largo quantity of water or, 
preferably, on to ice. A ycllowisb-white precipitate is formed which 
gradually agglomerates. On treating it wntli soda-solntion, a poriiou 
dissolves, and the remainder is obtained as a dark-coloured oil which 
solidifies on cooling. The soluble portion consists of diiiitrootcsol. 
The insoluble oil crystallises from alcohol in long white opaque needles 
which, after drying over sulphuric acid, molt at 72’5—75°. They 
consist of ethyl-dinitroparacresol, and are turned brown by sunlight. 

Dmifro 2 )aracresol crystallises from alcohol in glittering yellow 
needles melting at 85°, It is sparingly soluble in water, more soluble 
in alcohol, ether, and benzene. It is precipitated from an alcoholic 
solution on addition of water as a yellow flocculent precipitate. The 
sodium salt, 0^13.51^20^0^, is obtained by neutralising it with sodium 
carbonate. It crystallises from an aqueous solution in red noodles, 
which, on drying over sulphuiic acid, lose water and assume an orange- 
yellow colour. The barium salt, (C 7 H 8 N 205 ) 2 Ba, is obtained by boiling 
the dinitro-compound with barium carbonate. It crystallises in yellow 
needles which are very sparingly soluble in water and alcohol. The 
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potassium salt, C 7 H 5 ^T 206 K, is formed when a solnfion of the barinm 
salt is boiled with a dilute solution of potassium sulphate. It crys¬ 
tallises from water in red iridescent anhydrous needles. The silver 
salt, C 7 H 5 N 205 Ag, obtained by treating the potassium salt with silver 
nitrate, crystallises from an aqueous solution in dark-red needles. The 
ammonium salt, C 7 H 5 ]N 205 NHi, is obtained by boiling the barium salt 
with ammonium sulphate. It crystallises from water in the anhydrous 
as well as in the hydrated form. The ethyl salt, CrHsN^OsEt, obtained 
by acting on the silver salt with ethyl iodide, crystallises in long 
colourless needles (m. p. 75°), soluble in alcohol and ether. It is 
identical with the salt obtained direct from ethyl paracresol. The 
methyl salt, C 7 H 6 N 206 Me, crystallises in nearly colourless needles 
melting at 122°. 

Nihafion of Ethyl- and Methyl-naphthol. —Ethyl-trinitro-a-naphthol, 
CioH 4 (N 02 ) 3 . 0 Et, is formed when ethyl-a-naphthol is cautiously added 
to ten times its weight of nitric acid (sp. gr. 1*52) which is well 
cooled by ice. The nitro-product crystallises from alcohol in glittering 
yellow needles which melt at 148°. They dissolve freely in glacial 
acetic acid, but only sparingly in chloroform, ether, and benzene. 
EthyLfrinitro-p-naphthol, CioH4(N'02)j.OEt, prepared in a similar 
manner to the ^-compound, crystallises from glacial acetic acid in 
large yellow needles melting at 186°. They are only sparingly soluble 
in alcohol, chloroform, and benzene. 

Metlujl-tnuitro-a-naphthol, CioH 4 (Nr 03 ) 3 . 0 Me, is prepared in a similar 
manner to the above salts. It crystallises from glacial acetic acid in 
yellow plates which molt at 128°. 

Methyl-trinitro-jS-naphthol, CioH4(N02)7.0Me, crystallises from 
glacial acetic acid in small colourless needles which melt at 213'’, and 
are almost insoluble in alcohol, benzene, chloroform, and ether. 

Trmitronajilifhjlamine, 0]oH4(N02)j.ilH2.—When the above-men- 
tionod ethyl and methyl salts are heated in a sealed tube at 50° with 
alcoholic ammonia, they yield trinitronaphthylamine. It crystallises 
from toluene in small glittering yellow plates which melt between 
240° and 266°. 

Trinitronaphfhahne. —The trinitronaphthylamine, obtained from 
ethyl trinitro-^-naphthol as above, was converted into trinitronaph- 
thalene. By decomposing the diazo-compound with hot alcohol in the 
usual way the product crystallised from nitric acid gave two kinds of 
crystals, one forming glittering yellow plates melting at 210°, the 
other crystallising in cubes melting at 181°. Trinitronaphthylamine, 
obtained from methyl trinitro-^-naphthol on similar ti'eatment, yields 
yellow needles melting at 210°. 

Nib 0 -product of Bevizylphenol. —^This and the following nitre-bodies 
were prepared by the general method. After continued treatment 
with ether, it forms a yellowish-greycrystalline powder, which is only 
soluble in boiling toluene and glacial acetic acid. It is a mononitro- 
benzjl dinitrophenol, CeH8(1^0!i)2-O.GH2.C6H4.1Sf02. It crystallises 
from glacial acetic acid in small orange-yellow needles. 

The mtro-proihtrf of lemyl-paracresol consists of three substances 
melting at 70°, 85°, and 181°. The first is paranitrobenzyl nitrate. 
That melting at 85° is dinitroparacresol. The third forms white 
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needles, and probably is tbe neutral nitro-product of benzyl paracresoL 
The nitro-'prodmt of henztjUortliocresol is mononiirobenzyl dinitro-ortbo- 
cresol, C 6 H 2 Me(N 62 ) 2 . 0 .CH 2 C(,Hi.br 0 s. When crystallised from boil¬ 
ing alcohol it forms slender colouiiess needles melting at 145°. 

J. I. W. 

Nitrophenols and Nitrooresols. By W. Stabdel {Annalen, 
217, 182—217).—^When ^nomnitrohenzyl-dirntrophenol is heated in a 
sealed tube at 100° with alcoholic ammonia for 4—5 hours, it forms 
paranitrobenzyl alcohol, which crystallises in brown needles melting at 
91°. Dinitraniline is also obtained. It crystallises from a mixture of 
alcohol and ether in brownish-yellow crystals molting at 174°, and is 
orthoparadini traniline. 

On heating monomlrohenzi/l-dmitro-ortliocresol with alcoholic ammonia 
at 120—130'', dinitrotoluidine and paranitrobenzyl alcohol are ob¬ 
tained. The former is insoluble in water, but crystallises from alcohol 
and toluene in small yellow needles with a blue fluorescence, and 
melting at 209°. The latter crystallises from water in light-yellow 
needles melting at 91°. 

JEJthyl-dinitro-orthocresoI is partially decomposed by alcoholic ammonia 
in the cold. The reaction, however, is more complete when the 
mixture is heated at 140—160° in a sealed tube for three hours. A 
dinitrotoluidine (m. p. 208—209®), identical with that obtained from 
mononitrobenzyl-dinitroorthocresol, is formed. 

Etlujl-dinltroparacresol is easily converted into dinitrotoluidine by 
alcoholic ammonia. It is obtained in yellowisli-red crystals melting 
at 167—108°. The author shows that it is identical with the dinitro- 
toluidines obtained by Beilstein and Kuhlberg (m. p. 16G°), and by 
Tiemann (m. p. 168°) (J?er., 3, 219). Since, on oxidation with, 
chromic acid and subsequent treatment with ammonia, dinitrotoluidine 
yields chrysanisic acid, tlie constitution of ethyl diuitroparacresol must 
be CaH,Me(N02)(0Et)(N02) [1 : 3 : 4 : 5]. 

Preparation of Symniefrio Ditniroiohiene.' —^When a solution of 
dinitrotoluidine in absolute alcohol is boiled, with a stream of nitrous 
fumes passing thi'ougb it for 12 hours, it remains unaltered. When it is 
heated with amyl nitrite for 18 hours, the dinitrotoluidine is attacked 
and nitrous fumes are given off. On adding alcohol to the mixture 
when cold, it becomes milky, and a heavy oil gradually separates out. 
The filtrate from the oil when distilled yields a daik-coloured liquid 
having a smell resembling that of amyl compounds. On distilling 
with steam, it passes over in yellow oily drops. It is probably a new 
product. The aqueous distillate deposits on cooling yellow needle- 
shaped crystals of dinitrotoluene (m. p. 90—91°). Beilstein and Kuhl¬ 
berg state that nitrous acid does not act on dinitrotoluidine in 
concentx'ated nitric acid. The author finds that on passing nitrous 
acid into a well cooled mixture of dinitrotoluidine and pure concen¬ 
trated nitric acid, a reaction takes place. All unaltered dinitrotolui- 
dine ran be separated by pouring the mixture iuto boiling absolute 
alcohol, and then cooling quickly. On filtering into twice its volume 
of water, the solution deposits a reddish-yellow precipitate which, 
afte treatment with ammonia and crystallisation from water, yields 
bright yellow needle-shaped crystals of dinitrotoluene, melting at 
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90—91°. They are sparingly soluble in light petrolenm, freely soluble 
in warm alcohol and carbon bisulphide, and in cold chloroform and 
ether. They crystallise with 1 tnol. of benzene, and, when anhydrous, 
sublime without decomposition. When treated with chi'omic mixture 
the crystals become colourless, and then melt at 92—93°. On oxida¬ 
tion with chromic mixture, dinitrotoluene yields dinitrobenzoio acid 
melting at 201°, and identical with Cahours’s acid. The author states 
that the ethyl salt is very readily prepared by dissolving the free acid 
in a small quantity of absolute alcohol, adding a few drops of strong 
sulphuric acid, heating for a few minutes on a water-bath, and finally- 
treating the mixture with water; the precipitated salt crystallises well 
from alcohol, and melts at 90°. The above-mentioned derivatives of 
paracresol have the constitution— 

Dinitroparacrcsol (m. p. 84—85°), 06H2Me(NO2)(OH)(NOi) 
[1 ; 3 : 4 : 5]. 

Dinitroparatoluidine (m. p. 167—168°), 0bH3Me(F02)(N'H2)(N02) 
[1 : 3 : 4 : 5]. 

Dinitrotolnene (m. p. 91°), C6H2Me(lT02)(N02) [1:3:5]. 

Symmetric Dinitrotolnene from Dinitro-orthotolnldine. —When dinitro- 
orthotoluidine is treated in a similar manner to dinitrotoluidine it 
yields dinitrotoluene, melting at 91°. The latter is absolutely iden¬ 
tical with that obtained from dinitroparatoluidine. 

SymnietriG Nifrotolmdine, ObH 3 Me(KOi)(NrB[ 2 ) [1:3: 5].—^When 
dinitrotoluene is treated with an alcoholic solution of ammonium 
sulphide it is reduced, symmetric nitrotoluidine being formed. It 
crystallises from water in red needles, melting at 98°. 

Symmetric tohiylenediamine is produced when dinitrotoluene is 
reduced with tin and hydrochloric acid. It forms a tin double salt 
with the composition C6H2Me(]NH2)2,2HCl -h SnCU. The author 
obtained the free base in the form of a syrupy liquid, boiling at 285°, 
but was unable to get it to crystallise. The sulphate forms violet 
crystals, soluble in water. The platinochloride crystallises in rusty- 
coloured noodles. 

Tho knowledge that symmetric dinitrotoluene is formed by re¬ 
moving tho amido-group of dinitro-orthotolnidine, leads to the conclu¬ 
sion that the above derivatives of orthocresol have the following 
compositions:— 

Dinitro-orthotolnidine, OeHaMeChTHO (KO 2 ) (NO^) [1: 2 : 3 : 5]. 

Ethyl dinitro-orthocresol, CbH2Me(0Et)(N02)(N02) [1: 2 :3: 5]. 

Dinitro-orthocresol (m. p. 85°), 06H2Me(0H)(N0i)(N02) 

[1 : 2 : 3 : 5]. 

Mononitrobenzyl dinitro-orthocresol, 06 H 2 Me( 007 He]I:T 02 )(N‘ 02 )(IT 02 ) 
[1 : 2 : 3 : 53. 

Ethyl mononitro-orthocresol (liquid), 06H3Me(0Et)(!N'02) 
[1:2: 3]. 

Ethyl mononitro-orthocresol (m. p. 71°), C6H3Mo(OEt)(N02) 

[1 : 2 : 5]. 

The author states that when the same process of removing the 
amido-group is applied in the case of other dinitrotoluidines, different 
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dinitrotoluenes are obtained. A dinitrotolnidine obtained by Herff, 
by further nitration of orthonitroparatoluidine, yields a dinitrotoluene. 
When the dinitrotolnidine, prepared by Tiemann {Ber., 3, 218), and 
melting at 168®, is treated with nitrous acid fumes in nitric acid, it 
yields a dinitrotoluene which crystallises from alcohol in glittering 
needles, melting at 60—61°. It is probably CcH 3 Me(N 04 )(N 03 ) 
[ 1 : 2 : 6 ]. 

FarmiitrobenzyIniimte, CbHtlsrO^.CHj.NOs.—When benzylparacresol 
is acted on with nitric acid, there is formed, in addition to dinitro- 
paracresol, a compound which closely resembles the body termed by 
Beilstein and Kuhlberg, dinitrobenzyl alcohol. The author finds that 
it yields paranitrobenzoic acid on oxidation, and that it is para- 
nitrobenzyl nitrate. He has further prepared the latter body by 
acting on paranitrobenzyl chloride dissolved in alcohol, with silver 
nitrate. The crystals obtained from an alcoholic solution melt at 

J. I W. 

Ethyl-amido-cresols. By W. Staedbl (Amialen, 217, 217—222). 
—Bthyl metamido-ortliocresol, CcH3Me(OEt)NH3 [1:2: 5], is pre¬ 
pared by reducing ethyl meianitro-orthocresol (m. p. 71°) with tin 
and hydrochloric acid, neutralising the mixture with alkali when the 
reaction is complete, and finally distilling oS. the free base with 
steam. It forms a dark yellow oil, which is only sparingly sohible in 
water. 

BtbyUacetodmldo^ortJiocresolf OoH 3 Me(OEt),!N’ESc, is formed when 
the above base is treated with an excess of acetic anhydride. It crys¬ 
tallises from water, ether, and benzene. 

BtliyUamidometa&resol is prepared by reducing ethyl nitrometa- 
cresol (m. p. 54°). After precipitating tho tin with hydric sulphide, 
the hydrochloride is obtained in dark-coloured orystds. The free 
base is best isolated by distillation with steam. Its salts crystallise 
well. The aceto-compound is readily obtained. 

JBtliyUmeta»imd,u^amore^ol. — Ethyl metanitroparacresol is easily 
reduced by tin and hydi'ochloric acid. The hydrochloride forms 
needle-shaped crystals. The free base is obtained in the form of 
white glittering crystals, melting at 40—41°. Ethyl acoto-meta- 
amidoparaoresol, CfaH 2 Me(OEt).HHAc, molts at 10(>'5°. 

JJJthyUdianiido^aracresol, C 6 H 2 Me(NH 3 )(OEt).!NH 2 [1:3:4:5], is 
formed when ethyl dinitroparacresol (m. p. 75°) is added to a warm 
mixture of tin and hydrochlono acid. On cooling, the hydrochloride 
crystallises out in fine white silky needles. On adding an alkali to its 
solution, the free base is precipitated as a neaily colourless oil. 

The following table gives the properties of the salts of the above 
compounds:— 
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Ortho-seiies. 

Meta-series. 

Para-series, 

Eree base. 

Liquid, 

Liquid. 

White needle-shaped 
crystals (m. p. 40 — 
41 °). 

Hydrochloride.... 

09HpNO,na + 
liH.O, silky 
plates. 

Broad glittering 
plates. 

C9H13NOHOI -1- 
l^H.O, fine silky 
needles. 

Hydrobromide.... 

— 

— 

Long white needles. 

Sulphate. 

(CgHisN 0)31135804, 
needles. 

Quadratic plates. 

(C 9 Hi 3 N 0 ) 3 H 2 S 04 

-1- 2H2O, fine 
needles 

Nitrate. 

C9HmN0,HN03, 
slender needles. 

— 

Griittering plates. 

Oxalate. 

( 09 Hi 3 N 0 ) 3 C 30 iH 2 , 

silvery plates. 

(C9H13NOHC2O4H2, 
red plates. 

— 

Platinoohloride ... 

(09Hi3N0)2n3PtCl6, 
yellow crystals. 

— 

Oolden-yellow 

needles. 

Aceto-compound .. 

Rhombic plates 
from waterj large 
tables from ether 
(m. p. 108 °). 

Wlute needles from 
water (m. p. 114 °). 

White glittering 
plates from water 
(m. p. 106 * 5 °). 


J. I. W. 


Nitro- and Amido-derivatives of Azobenzene. By J. Y. 
Janovsey {Monabsh. Gheni ., 4, 276—28B).—By the direct nitration of 
azobenzoneparasnlplaonio acid, two mono-nitro-acids are obtained, of 
wbicli the more soluble (metanitro-) acid has already been desciibed 
(Abstr., 1882, 831). The less soluble acid is obtained as follows:— 
100 grams of azobenzeneparasulphonic acid is placed in 500—550° 
grams nitric acid (sp. gr, 1’4), and heated at 115° until completely 
dissolved. When tlio violent reaction is over, the liquid is cooled to 
8—10°, and the crystals separated from the resulting magma by aid 
of a filtor-pump ; the mother-liquor, after standing for some hours, 
deposits % further quantity of the paranitro-acid, whilst the more 
soluble meta-acid remains in solution. 

Pammtroazobenzeneparasidphonic acid, Ot,B[ 4 (NO>).lT 2 .CcH 4 .SOjH = 
[4 : 4'J, crystallises with 3 mols. H 2 O in broad golden-orange needles 
having acute terminal faces; 3T parts of the acid dissolve in lOU 
pai^s water at 10°, the solution having an orange-yellow colour; a 
hot saturated solution gelatinises when cooled to about 30°. The 
pfotassium salt, Ci 2 H 6 (N’ 0 >)]Sr 2 .S 04 K, crystallises in orange-red, rhombic 
tables, 100 parts of water ^ssolve 0T61 part of the salt at 17°, and 
1*76 parts at 82°. The sodium salt, 0 i 4 Hb(N 02 )N's.S 03 ]Na + 2 H 4 O, 
forms pale-yellow monoclinic tables. The larium salt, 

[Ci2H8(N02)F2S03]3Ba, 

crystallises in pale reddisb-yellow scales, consisting of concentric 
groups of microscopic prisms; it is very sparingly soluble in water. 
The lead and silver salts crystallise in concentric groups of minute 
needles, explode readily on heating, and are both anhydrous. 

Paramldo(izoheiimieparasuJ]jliOHic acid, CbH 4 (NH 2 ).N 2 ,C 6 H 4 .SOjH = 
[4 ; 4'], is prepared by reduction of the nitro-acid with stannous 
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cHoride and hydrooliloric acid; it crystallises in palc-yollow inter¬ 
laced, microscopic needles; 100 parts of water dissolve 0*104 part 
of tho acid at 15®, and 0 39 at 97®, the solution having a dirty yellow 
colour. The •potassium salt, Ci 2 H! 5 (NH 3 )N 2 .S 03 K, crystallises in 
golden-yellow stellate crystals, sparingly soluble in cold, readily solu¬ 
te in hot water; the sodium salt forms long needles; the hariiLm salt, 
[ 0 uH 8 (NH 2 )]Sr 2 S 05 ] 2 Ba + 4 H 2 O, forms iDronze-coloured rhombic 
crystals showing the combination ooPoo, cof 00 , tco ; 100 parts water 
at 15° dissolve 0*104 of the salt. The silver salt precipitates in long 
needles, and readily decomposes. On complete reduction of either the 
nitro- or amido-acid with tin and hydrochloric acid, sulphanilic acid 
and paraphenylenediamine hydrochloride are obtained, showing that 
the nitro- and amido-groups must be in the para-position. 

A. J. G. 

Azylines, By E. Lippmahn and F. Fleissnejr {Monatsl. Ohem., 4, 
284—308).—Further investigations have convinced the authors that 
the formula R^KCgHj I ! O 0 H 3 NRa assigned by them to the 
azylines (Abstr., 1883, 55) is incorrect, and that these bodies must be 
represented by a formula containing two hydrogen-atoms more, and 
therefore belonging to the azobenzenes. The following additional 
details are given;— 

Bimetlij/lamliueazyUne, Ci 6 H 2 ol ^4 = O 6 H 4 ! NMcj, not 

CisHiglS'^ as previously given. The platinochlonde^ Ci 6 H 2 oNj,H 2 PtClfl, 
forms a dichroio crystalline powder, red by transmitted, green by 
reflected light. 

Diethylanilhieasyline, OzoBL^i^i, crystals monosymmetrio; a : h : o ^ 
1:0*7108:0*9493. Observed faces: 100; 110; 101; 601; 321; 
S 2 I; 427; 010. Sp. gr. 1*107 (approx.) at 15°. The platinoGliloride, 
C 2 uH 28 N 4 ,H 2 PtCl 6 , forms small, brownish-rod, trimetric tables of 
copper-green lustre. The ferrocyanide, 02oH28l!^4,H4FeCy6, crystallises 
in brown rhombohedral plates. DipropylanlUneazylineploraie, 

C24H,cN4,[0sH,(N02)A], 

forms orange-rod crystals insoluble in water. Diamylanillnpani/ltne 
piemte, C 32 H 64 lSri[CcH 3 (lN' 02 ){ 0 j] 2 , forms small citron-yellow crystals, 
sparingly soluble in alcohol and water. The pcriodidcs of the azylines 
are precipitated on mixing alcoholic solutions of the azylines and 
iodine ; they possess a metallic lustre, are dichroic, insoluble in wnier, 
and are completely decomposed by allcalis, mercuric oxide, and silver 
nitrate. DiethjlnmUneazijlitie periodide, 40ioHi4N2 -f- 3 I 2 , forms 
microscopic crystals, apparently trimetric. Dlpropylan iUumzyllne per- 
iodide, 4Ci2Hi8N2 -f 3 I 2 , crystallises in brilliant violet needles, Dl- 
Intiflanillneazylme periodide, 4 CUH 23 K 2 -f SL, forms dark crystals of 
bluish lustre. Diamylanilmeazyline per Iodide^ 4Ci6H2cN2,3l2, forms 
black crystals of violet lustre. 

By the action of nitrous acid on dimethylanilineazyline, paranitro- 
dimethylaniline is obtained ; from diethylanilineazyline the previously 
unknown mtrodlethylaniline was obtained in similar manner, and was 
prepared, for comparison, by the oxidation of nitrosodiethylaniline. 
It has the formula 06H4(lSr02).REt2, melts at 76®, crystallises in sul¬ 
phur-yellow needles showing a pale blue fluorescence, is sparingly 
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soluble in light petrolenm, readily in hot alcohol. The crystals are 
mouosymmetric, a:h:c = 1*0342 : 1 : 0*8245. Observed faces : 
100; 001; 110; 101; 010. It is more strongly basic than dimethyl- 
aniline, and yields a platinochloride, []S’ 02 (C 6 H 4 ).NEt 3 ] 2 ,H 2 PtCl 8 , crys¬ 
tallising in thin asymmetric prisms. 

Diethylanilineazyline when treated with hydrochloric acid and stan¬ 
nous chloride yields diethylparaphejiylenediamhie^ 06 H 4 (NB[ 2 ).i^Et 2 , a 
colourless oil, which turns brown on exposure to air, and boils at 
260— 262“ ; the same substance was obtained by the action of stan¬ 
nous chloride on nitrosodiethylaniline. The acid platinochloride, 
2 (]SrE[ 8 . 06 H 4 .NBt 2 ,HCl) 2 ,H 2 PtCl 6 , crystallises in thin yellowish-brown 
tables. 

By the action of ethyl iodide on diethylanilineazyline, and treat¬ 
ment of the resulting hydriodide with potash, fetraetliylphenylenedia- 
mitie, G 6 H 4 (NEt 2 ) 2 , is obtained ; it melts at 52°, boils at 28i)“ (uncorr.), is 
very sparingly soluble in alcohol, ether, chloroform, benzene, and light 
petrolenm, but can be crystallised from, water. The colourless crys¬ 
tals are monosymmetrical with clinoquadratic habit, a : 6 : c = 
0 99 : 1 : 1*838. Observed faces : 001; 100; 010 ; 201; 011. The 
platinochloride, CeHi(NEt 2 ) 2 ,H 2 ptCl 6 , forms clear yellow tetragonal 
crystals. Observed faces: 001; 100; 110. The double chloinde, 
C 6 H 4 (NEt 2 ) 2 (HCl) 2 ,HgCl 2 , forms reddish-white monosymmetric crys¬ 
tals. _^a : h : c = 0*8754 : 1 : 0*5655. Observed faces: 100 ; 110; 
101; 101; on. The periodide, 2C6H4(NEt2)2 -f 312, crystallises in 
black opaque fo^ms, sparingly soluble in alcohol. The base was also 
prepared by the action of ethyl iodide on diethylphenylenediamine, 
and when so obtained showed identity in properties with that obtained 
from the azyline. 

Methyl iodide and diethylanilineazyline yield a crystalline hydrio¬ 
dide, C 6 H 4 (NMeI) 2 (NEt 2 ), which conld not be obtained pure. 

Diraethylanilmeazyline, heated with ethyl iodide, and subsequently 
treated with potash, gives a base boiling at 275°. 

Dipropylanilineazyline and ethyl iodide yield an iodide crystallising 
in small needles, and yielding on treatment with potash an oil boiling 
at 295—300°. From the foregoing results it appears that the nitro¬ 
gen in these bodies occupies the pai‘a-positinn, the diethyl-compound 
having the constitution Et 2 N.OGH 4 .N 2 .GbH 4 .NEt 2 =?= [4 : 4']. 

A. J, G. 

Pyrenequinone. By G. Goldschmiedt (Monatsh. Chem,, 4, 309— 
324).—By oxidation of pyrene with chromic acid Grabe obtained a 
compound, Ci 6 Hs 02 , which he regarded as pyreneqninone (this 
Journal, 1871, 691) ; this result was disputed by Hintz (Inataj, 
JDiss&i't., Strasburg, 1878), who stated that he obtained by this reac¬ 
tion two compounds, the one, CwHeOa, crystallising in red interlaced 
needles, insoluble in sodium carbonate; the other, G 15 H 16 O 4 , forming 
short, thick, yellow needles, soluble in sodium carbonate. The author 
has therefore re-investigated the question, and although closely follow¬ 
ing tho methods described by Hintz, entirely fails to confirm his 
results. The red crystals are impure pyrenequinone, and the yellow 
product was obtained only in very small quantity, could not be 
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obtained well crystallised, and on analysis showed about 3 per cent, 
less carbon than is required by Hintz’s formula. 

Fijreiiequinone, Ci 6 H 802 , forms a network of slender needles of yellow 
to red colour, according to thickness, and cannot be fused without 
decomposition. By careful heating in a vacuum it can be sub¬ 
limed, the greater part, however, suffering decomposition. It is 
sparingly soluble in alcohol, ether, benzene, light petroleum, chloro¬ 
form, and acetone, the only good solvent being hot glacial acetic 
acid. By heating it with zinc-dust or soda-lime, pyrene is ob¬ 
tained. The products of the fusion of pyreneqninone with potash 
are still under investigation. Dihromo'pyrenecjidnone, OioHeBr^Oo, is 
prepared by heating a solution of pyrenequinone in glacial acetic acid 
with bromine, and separates as a granulo-crystalline precipitate of a 
chocolate-brown colour when purified j it is very sparingly soluble in 
the ordinary solvents. On evaporation the mother-liquors from this 
substance yield trihromo^yveneqiihwne^ CisHsBrsOg, as a fine red, indis¬ 
tinctly crystalline powder. 

Pyrenequinone when boiled with dilute nitric acid (1 part HNO 3 , 
2 parts water), yields citron-yellow microscopic crystals of a compound 
whose analytical results agree best with the formula 01435 ( 1102 ) 04 . 
By employing nitric acid diluted with acetic acid, there was obtained 
in addition a substance crystallising in red needles of the formula 
CuHe(N02)2 (?). 

Pyreneqidnol, CuH 8 (OH) 2 , is obtained by boiling pyrenequinone 
with zinc-dust and dilate ammonia; it is a yellow crystalline body, 
soluble iu absolute alcohol, the solution having a strong dark blue 
fluorescence, and being precipitated by water. It readily absorbs 
oxygen from the air, and is reconvened into pyrenequinone. Diaceiyh 
pyreneqiiiiwlj OuHaOgScg, obtained by heating pyrenequinol for two 
hours w-ith acetic anhydride and sodium acetate, is a pale yellow, 
crystalline powder melting at 166—^167°, sparingly soluble in benzene, 
alcohol, and ether. A. J. G. 

Chelidonio Acid. (Preliminary ITotices.) By A. Lieben and L. 
BCaitinger (MomtsJu Chem.y 4, 273—275 and 339—340). — Chelidonio 
acid, when heated to boiling with solutions of the alkalis or alkaline 
earths, is completely resolved into acetone and oxalic acid, according 
to the equation OtHaOs -f 3 H 2 O = 2 C 2 H 2 O 4 + OaHeO, The acid 
appears to bo dibasic, the neutral tribasio salts of Lerclx and the basic 
salts of Lietzenmeyer being in reality salts of an acid derived from 
chelidonio acid by addition of the elements of water, and distinguished 
from it by giving yellow pi'ecipitates with lead and silver salts, and a 
yellowish-rcd coloration with ferric chloride; whilst chelidonio acid 
gives white precipitates with lead and silver salts, and a brown colora¬ 
tion with ferric chloride only after long standing. The above-men¬ 
tioned yellow lead salt has the composition Fb 2 C 7 H 207 -h H 2 O. By 
treatment with zinc and acetic acid, chelidonic acid yields a crys¬ 
talline acid melting at 140°. The authors suggest the expression 
OOOH.O—0—C.COOH, as possibly representing the constitution of 

I!ih.co.ch 

chelidonic acid. 
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By tlm action of ammonia on chelidonic acid, Lietzenmeyer obtained 
an acid of tbe formula termed by the authors am mncheli- 

donic acid. Treated with bromine in presence of water it yields a 
tribasic crystalline dibromo-acid, which gives a purple coloration 
with ferric chloride; it probably contains only two carboxyl-groups. 
The author considers it probable that the nitrogen-atom in ammon- 
chelidonic acid is exclusively in union with carbon. 

Ammonchelidonic acid when heated with water at 195°, or by dry 
distillation, is completely resolved into carbonic anhydride, water, 
and hydroxypyridiiie^ CsHsKO; this separates from aqueous solution 
in fine efflorescent crystals containing water of crystallisation, has a 
neutral reaction, but yields a hydrochloride and platinochloride: when 
distilled with ziuc-dust it yields pyridine. 

Dihromhydroxypyridme^ CgHaBrNTO, is obtained by the action of 
bromine on hydroxypyridine,. or by heating the brominated chelidonic 
acid. It is crystalline, sparingly soluble in water, insoluble in dilate 
acids, readily soluble in alkalis, from which solutions it is precipitated 
unaltered on addition of acids. It dissolves in concentrated hydro¬ 
chloric acid, and yields with platinic chloride the crystalline platino- 
chloride (C 5 H 3 'Br 20 ) 2 >H 3 PtCla. An ammoniacal solution gives vnth 
silver nitrate a heavy, crystalline, sparingly soluble silver compound. 
It is very probably identical with the dibromhj^droxypyridine which 
Hofmann obtained by the action of bromine on piperidine (Abstr., 
1879, 733). A. J. G-. 

Preparation of Methyl- and Ethyl-derivatives of Hydroxy- 
quinolinetetrahydride^ Methoxyquinolinetetrahydride, and 
Bthoxyquinolinetetrahydride. (Dingl. polyt J., 248, 172.) — 
Fischer and Bedall have shown that hydroxyquinoline and methoxy- 
quinoline prepared from quinolinesulphonic acid can be converted 
into totrahydro-compounds by treatment with zinc and hydrochloric 
acid, Hydroxyquinoline and hydroxyquinolinetetrahydride yield azo 
colouring matters with bases. 

Fischer has found that by the action of the iodides or bromides of 
the alcohol radicles on the tetrahydro-oompounds, tbe latter are trans¬ 
formed into methyl-, ethyl-, &c., derivatives. By the action of diazo 
salts on these bases yellowish-red and brown colouring matter's can 
be obtained. Of more importance, however, especially in the case of 
a-hydroxyhydromethylquinoline, is the fact that they have strongly 
antipyretic properties, and can replace quinine. D. B. 

Action of Hydrochloric Acid on Xanthine. By E. Schmidt 
(Amialm^ 217, 308—312).—The decomposition of xanthine by hydro¬ 
chloric acid is perfectly analogous to that of caffeine and theobro¬ 
mine, the products consisting of ammonia, glycocine, carbonic anhy¬ 
dride, and formic acid, O 5 H 4 I 74 O 2 + 6 H 2 O = BNHs + C 2 H 5 NO 2 4 - 
2 CO 3 4- CH 2 O 2 . A partial decomposition takes place at 180°, but to 
decompose the xanthine completely the heating mnst be canned on 
for some hours at 220—230°. Xanthine is but very slightly attacked 
by long-continued boiling with a saturated solution of bai'inm 
hydroxide. A. K. M. 

Z n 2 
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Theobromine. By E. Schmidt and H. Pressler (A/inalen, 217, 
2^7 —306),—To prepare theobromine, the authors mix caoao which 
has been ireed from oil by pressure, with hallf its weight of calcium 
hydroxide, and boil repeatedly with 80 per cent, alcohol. After re- 
crystallising the residue obtained from the evaporation of the alcohol, 
the theobromine forms a white crystalline powder. It is anhydrous, 
and sublimes at about 290® without melting. Its salts are obtained 
by dissolving the base in concentrated acids, and resemble those of 
caffeine in their instability, being decomposed by contact with water 
or alcohol. The liydrobromUle^ C7HalT403,HBr -f H2O, forms colour- 
le.'sS transparent platy crystals, which lose their water at 100®, 
together with a part of the hydrobromic acid. The hydrochloride, 
C 7 H 8 ^J^ 402 ,HC 1 -h H 2 O, crystallises in colourless rosette-like gi'oups of 
needles, which lose both water and hydrochloric acid at 100°. The 
phtinoohloride, (C 7 H 8 "N’ 402 ) 3 ,H 2 PtCl 6 -h 4 H 2 O, has been desciibed by 
G-iasson. According to the authors, it sometimes contains 4 H 2 O and 
sometimes 5HoO. The aurochloride, C 7 HbN'i 02 ,HAuC 14 , forms yellow 
tufts of needles. The sidphate has been obtained in small colonriess 
crystals, but of varying composition. The nitrnfe, 07 B[ 8 lT 402 ,HN 03 , 
has been described by Glasson. The acetate, 07 H 8 ^i 02 , 02 H 403 , forms 
a white voluminous precipitate, which gradually loses its acid by 
exposure to the air. In its behaviour to methyl iodide, theobromine 
differs markedly from caffeine (p. 873), for on heating the mixture 
either alone or in solution in alcohol or in chloroform, no combination 
of the theobromine with the methyl iodide takes place, whilst if 
a mixture of theobromine, alcoholic solution of potash, and methyl 
iodide in equivalent quantities is heated at 100® in sealed tubes, 
caffeine is produced, identical with the natural bases: O 7 H 8 N 4 O 2 4 * 
KOH -f- Alel = C 7 H 7 l^[e ^402 + KI -|- H 3 O. On heating theobro¬ 
mine with hydrochloric acid at 240—250®, it suffers docomposiiion 
similar to that of caffeine, yielding ammonia, methylamine, sarcosine, 
carbonic anhydride and formic acid. The same products are also 
formed on boiling theobromine with solution of barium hydroxide, 
and attempts to obtain an intermediate product, ilieobroniidine 
(corresponding with caffeidine) have as yet been unsuccessful. The 
bromine-derivative, C 7 H 7 Br!N 402 , obtained by the direct action of 
bromine, agrees with the compound described by Fischer. When 
theobromine is boiled with five parts of concentrated nitric acid 
in an upright retort until the greater part of tlie liquid has been 
volatilised, and the residue then evaporated on a water-bath, amalio 
acid is obtained. On boiling the latter wdtli concentrated nitric 
acid a further decomposition takes place, with evolution of carbonic 
anhydride and formation of methylparabanic acid and methylamine. 
Maly and Hinteregger (Abstr., 1881, 747) have shown that, besides 
these products, ammonia is also produced when the oxidation is 
effected by means of chromic mixture. Caffeine is decomposed by 
nitric acid in the same way as 'theobromine, dimethylparabanic acid, 
methylamine, and carbonic anhydride being formed, and in this case 
also no ammonia. A. K. M. 
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Occurrence of Caffeine in Cacao. By E, Schmidt {Annalen, 
217, 306—308).—In preparing theobromine from cacao (see p. 872), 
the last mother-liquors yielded a small quantity of a body crystallising 
in long needles, which the author has identified as ca&ine. In 
quantitative estimations the two bases may be separated from each 
other by means of cold benzene. A. K. H. 

Action of Hydrochloric Acid on Caffeine. By E. Schmidt 
{Annalen^ 217, 270—287).—It 'vsas thought possible that theobromine 
might be formed by this reaction with elimination of a methyl-gronp. 
No leaction, howevei*, takes place below about 240°, the caffeine then 
decomposing, with formation of carbonic anhydride, ammonium 
chloride, methylamine hydrochloride, sarcosine hydrochloride, and 
traces of formie acid, C 6 H 10 N 4 O 2 -f- 6 H 2 O = 2 CO 2 + 2MeNHo -f 
NH<j + CH 2 O 3 + C 3 H 7 NO 2 . The reaction is effected in sealed tubes, 
the temperature being maintained at 240—250° for 6 —12 hours; 
above 260° the product becomes partially carbonised. The caffeine 
employed was the pure product obtained from tea. The methyl- 
amine hydrochloride is separated and purified by means of its 
platinochloride, which crystallises partly in lustrous yellow plates 
and partly in orange-red rosette-like groups. The sarcosine was 
identified by means of its copper salt, (C 3 H 8 N 03 ) 2 Cu, 2 H 20 , sarcosine 
obtained by the action of barium hydroxide on caffeine yielding a 
perfectly similar salt. These results show that caffeine yields the 
same products by the action either of hydrochloric acid or of barium 
hydroxide, except that in the former case the intermediate product, 
caffeidine, is not produced. Theobromine is decomposed by hydro¬ 
chloric acid, with formation of the same products as in the case of 
caffeine, but the proportion of ammonia to methylamine is in this 
case two molecules of the former to one of the latter, showing that 
the additional methyl-group in the caffeine must be united with a 
nitrogen-atom. The fact that only one of the four nitrogen-atoms in 
caffeine can be eliminated as ammonia is in accordance with the 
formula given by Fischer (Annale)i, 215, 314), and Medicus (ilvL, 
175, 250), but is not explained by Streoker’s formula 118, 

171). 

The author has also very carefully compared artificial caffeine 
ns prepared by Strecker (loc. ciL) with natural caffeine obtained from 
tea. His results confirm those previously obtained by Strecker, a 
comparison of the following salts proving that artificial and natural 
caffeine are identical. The hudrochloride, C 8 HioN 402 ,HCl, 2 H 20 , forms 
colourless monoclinic crystals, which give off hydrochloric acid and 
water by exposure to air, leaving pure caffeine, the same change 
taking place rapidly at 300°, or by the action of water or alcohol. 

platinochloride^ (C 8 HioN 4 C) 2 ) 2 ,H 2 PtOl 6 , crystallises in small rosette¬ 
like gi’oups of needles, and contains variable amounts of water. 
Caffeine aurocliloride, C 8 HioN 40 j,HAuCl 4 i 2 H 20 , forms lustrous gold- 
coloured plates. Caffeine 'niethiodide, C 8 HioN 402 ,lIeI,H 20 , is formed 
when caffeine is heated for some honrs at 130° with an excess of 
methyl iodide in scaled tubes, and may be pnrified by washing with 
cold alcohol and cr}stallisii»g from \^ater, in which it is moderately 
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soluble, altboTigb but sparingly so in alcohol, and almost insoluble in 
ether. A. K. M. 

Metalbumin and Paralbumin: a Contribution to the 
Chemistry of Encysted Fluids. By 0. HAMMARbTBN (Zeitschr, 
PhifsioL CJieih.^ 6, 194—226).—Our methods of examination for 
paralbamin and metalbumin in pathological fluids are incomplete and 
unsatisfactory, yielding results which have not yet proved of value in 
diagnosis. Owing to the physical nature of the fluid contents of 
cybtic tumours, frequently tenacious, ropy, scarcely possible of flltra- 
tion, and brown-coloured, as in -ovarian cysts, the investigation is 
beset with peculiar difficulties. The author’s observations were con¬ 
ducted on the fluid contents of some 40 ovarian cyvsts, which were 
placed at his disposal daring the past year. They are to be regarded 
as a preliminary contribution to the elucidation of the subject. 

Metalbumin .—This name was given by Scherer in 1852 to a 
proteid substance which be had discovered in the fluid of an ovarian 
cyst. In 1864, Eichwald, in his monogi'aph on the Colloid Degene¬ 
ration of the Ovaries,” ascribed metalbumin a place between serum- 
albumin and peptone, being, like paralbumin, a transition stage 
between the two, hut more nearly allied to peptone. Metalbumin is not, 
as stated by Mehn (Arch. 6e tier ales de Med^ 2, 1869), precipitable by 
raagnesinm sulphate, whilst paralbumin under certain oironmstancea 
may be. The author describes processes for the separation of 
metalbumin and paralbumin, which are preferable to those of Plosz, 
inasmuch as by employing fractional precipitation by alcohol they are 
obtained free from albumin. Analysis in the case of metalbumin 
yielded these results;— 
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He considers metalbumin more closely related to mucin tlian to 
albumin, and that the name mHalbnmin being misleading, that ol 
2t'^i'itdomncm might he provisionally bestowed upon it. 

In his treatise on “ Colloid Degeneration of the Oraries,” Virchow 
pointed out; that when the colloid tumour becomes cystic a softening 
of the colloid substance is e:ffected. Eecollecting that be also showed 
that the alkaline solution of the colloid substance is no longer pre¬ 
cipitable by acetic acid, the presumption is great that Scherer’s 
metalbumin is only a clianged and liquefied colloid. 

Paralbumin. This \^as also discovered by Scherer in ovarian fluid. 
It corresponds with metalbumin in many of its reactions, but differs 
chiefly in this, that in boiling, as also after the addition of certain 
reagents, which fail to throw down metalbumin, bnt only make the 
solution opalescent or milky, paralbumin is precipitated. It is^pro- 
bable that paralbumin is a mixture of pseudomucin with varying 
quantities of albumin. The author prepared it by addition of albumin 
to me^lbumin (pseudomnein), and analysis confirmed the same view, 
affording varying results, as follows:— 
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According to tlie author’s experience, liis observations are in 
accordance with those of Hoppe-Seyler, that paralbumin is only a 
mixture of a mucoid substance, ‘pseudomucin, with varying propor¬ 
tions of albumin, chiefly serum-albumin. So far as he has found, 
ovarian fluids contain no specific albumins—the so-called metalbu- 
min and paralbumin—but only very small quantities of peptone, 
varying amounts of globulin and serum-albumin, besides a never- 
failing comstituent in the form of a substance allied to mucin, 
which he has provisionally termed, as above stated, pseudomucin. It 
is to this substance that ovarian fluids owe their peculiar property: 
when it is found almost free from adherent albumin, then we have 
Scherer’s metalbumin; on the other hand, when the proportion of 
albumin is greater, the reactions are those of Scherer’s paralbumin. 

D. P. 


Physiological Chemistry. 


Action of Calcium, Barium, and Potassium Salts on Muscle. 

By T. L. Brunton and T. Cash (Proc. Boy. Snc , 35, 68).—It has been 
observed by Ringer that calcium salts prolong, but that the subse¬ 
quent addition of potash diminishes the contraction of the frog’s heart. 
The authors in the present note show that the action of calcium 
and potassiium salts on voluntary muscles is similar to that which they 
exert on the gastrocnemius. Barium salts produce a curve of contrac¬ 
tion resembling in its form and modifications that produced by veratria, 
and similarly restored to the normal state by potash. The authors 
propose to develop the relations existing between groups of elements 
as regards their physiological action in accordance with hlendelejeff’s 
classification. V. H. V. 

Secretion by the Kidney fed with Defibrinated Blood. By 
M. Abbles (Monatsh. Ohem., 4, »325—386).—In these experiments 
the kidney was excised from a recently killed dog which had been fed 
with defibrinated arterial blood, diluted with one-third of its volume 
of a solution containing 0*6 per cent, of sodium chloride and of 

sodium hydroxide; small quantities of urea, sugar, or glycocine being 
added in various experiments. The mixture was heated to 85—40® 
before use. The general result was to show that when the kidney is 
fed with the diluted blood alone, no secretion flows from the ureter, 
whilst the addition of urea, sugar, &c., to the blood, leads to the 
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secretion of a liquid in which such crystalloid substances are present 
in relatively larger quantity than in the blood employed. 

A. J. G. 

Formation of Uric Acid in the Animal Economy. By 

A. B. Gaerod (Froc, Roij. 8oc., 35, 63—65).—The author has deter¬ 
mined the solubility of uric acid aud its more important salts at the 
temperature of the healthy human body, and has investigated the 
action of ammonium and sodium urates on their chlorides and phos¬ 
phates, when mixed with each other in various proportions. Obser¬ 
vations were also made on the composition oE urinary excretions of 
the lower animals, w^herehy it was shown that in the semi-solid urines 
of birds, reptiles, and invertebrata, the urate is in the form of spherule 
aggregates, consisting of a number of smaller spherules, united with 
or contained in colloid cells. 

The author lays stress on the varying amounts of uric acid excreted 
hy different animals in relation to the elimination of nitrogenous 
substances, and the excessively large excretion of uric acid by 
birds, reptiles, and invertebrata as compared with the weight of their 
bodies. Thus a bird throws out relatively to its weight a thousand 
times more uric acid than a man. 

It is also shown that whereas in the kidneys uric acid exists as an 
ammonium salt, in the blood and different tissues it exists as a sodium 
salt. 

The results of the investigation show that uric acid is not, as 
hitherto supposed, formed in the animal body during the metabolism 
of its various organs and tissues, then thrown into blood, and after 
filtration through the kidneys eliminated from the system; but that 
it is absolutely formed in the renal organs by the action of peculiar 
cells, in which it probably exists as the urate of a compound ammo¬ 
nium, readily decomposed into uric acid aud ammonia. As such it is 
secreted, by it the ammonium is replaced, and sodium or other metal 
when its secretion is obtained by mechanical means or by disease. At 
times it is deposited as a crystalline sodium salt in the cartilaginous 
and fibrous tissues. Experiments were also made on the decomposition 
of uric acid by hippnrates and benzoates. Glycine, glucose, and 
glycerol have no such effect. V. H. V. 

Formation and Decomposition of Tyrosine in the Body. 

By H. BiiE^^derjiann (Zeifschr. Physiol Ghem., 6, 234— 26*2).— 
Tyrosine is a product of the decomposition of albuminoids, fi'om 
which, as well as from allied substances, it may bo formed by the 
action of acids or alkalis at a boiling temperature, and also by the 
influence of certain ferments, especially the trypsin of the pancreas. 
The constant association of tyrosine in such decompositions of albumin 
makes it a priori probable that it is also formed in the animal body on 
the breaking up of proteids. This fact has already been established 
by Kiihne and others. The proportion of proteid which is thus 
changed into leucine and tyrosine to that which is absorbed from the 
alimentary canal as peptone is variable and dependent on several 
conditions, particularly upon the rapidity of the absorption process, 
and the circumstances more or less favourable to an abundant develop- 
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ment of putrefactive ferments. Tlie question as to wliether tyrosine 
is to be regarded as a normal product of tissue-chauge in healthy 
organs is an open one. Yirchow long ago referred its presence to 
cadaveric changes; Naunyn, Neukomer, and others had found it in 
pus, and lately Leyden discovered it in the sputum of a girl suffering 
from hsemoptysis. Tyrosine has been abundantly found m pancreatic 
juice; but according to Kuhne, not in the fresh secretion. Huber 
found it in normal organs, especially in fresh spermatic fiuid; and he 
meets Virchow’s statement by the results of experiments which show 
that on free access of air, cadaveric decomposition of albumin yields 
neither leucine nor tyrosine. Radziejw&ky’s researches are, however, 
opposed to these views of Huber’s. Hoppe-Seyler has expressed 
himself of all invovstigators most decidedly against the occurrence of 
tyrosine in the normal organism during life. According to him, it is 
a pathological product of cell-albumin, and occurs when too limited 
quantities of oxygen are conveyed to the tissues. Thus formed, it 
may under certain conditions pass away in the urine. Tyrosine is 
found in the organs in different diseases, almost always together with 
leucine, and often in considerable quantities. Frerichs has found it 
in the liver and in the bile, in smallpox and typhus fever; Frerichs 
and Stadeler in acute atrophy of the liver; Scherer in the liver of a 
drunkard dying of typhus; Huber in the spleen*, liver, and kidneys of 
leukaemia; and Sotnischewsky in the lungs in pneumonia. In cases 
of phosphorus poisoning, tyrosine has been found in the liver, 
kidneys, and blood by various investigators. Pouchet asserts that 
it IS further present in traces in healthy urine, and numerous obser¬ 
vations accord it, with or without associated leucine, a place in the 
urine in various disorders. In the urine of acute yellow atrophy of 
the liver, tyrosine with leucine would appear to be constantly present; 
but less frequently in the urine in cases of phosphorus poisoning, 
although all observers agree as to its presence in the liver and other 
organs. In other diseases tyrosine is rarely present in the urine. 
Anderson has, however, asserted the contrary. Several observations 
have quite recently been made regarding the fate of tyrosine in the 
system. Sohultzen and ISfencki found increased secretion of urine 
after administering tyrosine to dogs, and conjectui‘ed that this sub¬ 
stance might be a transition stage in the formation of nrea from the 
physiological destruction of tissue in man. Bneger found that 
after giving tyrosine, the excretion of plienolsulphuric acid was enor¬ 
mously increased. The researches of Baumann have established the 
presence of certain ai'omatic bodies in the normal urine of man and 
other animals, which, according to his investigations and tho.se of 
Brieger and Weyl, arc derived from the breaking up of albumin or of 
tyrosine. 

The relations of these aromatic bodies to tyrosine may be readily 
shown. The now established formula of the latter is 

06H4(0H).C,H3(HH2).C00H 

(amido-hydroparacoumaric acid). From it by putrefaction are formed 
liydroparacoumaric acid, C 6 H 4 ( 0 H).(CH 2 ) 2000 H; parahydvoxy- 
phenylacetic acid, C 6 H 4 (OH),CH 2 .COOH; paracre&ol, OeHiMo.OJl; 
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and phenol, CgHs.OH. The occnrrence of phenol in the urine had been 
observed hy Stadeler, Lieben, and others; but its origin was referred 
to certain of the yegetable constituents of food, previously to Baumann 
showing that it was likewise present in the urine of flesh-fed dogs, 
and that it is a constant putrefactive product of albumin. Brieger 
also showed that phenol with other aromatic bodies is a constant con¬ 
stituent of faecal matters. One must, with Baumann and Brieger, 
regard albumin as the only source of phenol and paracresol in these 
cases. In harmony with this view are the numerous observations of 
Brieger in the occurrence of phenol in various diseases; also those of 
Salkowsky, including an increased excretion of phenol after ligature 
of the gut. The author also found the same increase in a case of 
severe intermittent fever. Weyl first proved that phenol and para¬ 
cresol are formed by the putrefaction not only of albumin, but like¬ 
wise of pure tyrosine. Baumann obtained hydroparacoumaric acid 
and parahydroxyphenylacetic acid from the putrefaction of pure tyro¬ 
sine, the last-named acid being also obtained by E. and H. Salkowsky 
from putrid albumin. Both of these acids were further decomposed 
by septic ferments, and yielded paracresol and phenol. 

The experiments on the putrefaction of albumin and tyrosine thus 
cited aflord simple and clear views of the relations of the substances 
occurring in urine to tyrosine. Experiments regarding the excretion of 
phenolsulphonic acid, and also of the aromatic hydroxy-acids in arti¬ 
ficial digestion of tyrosine have not yet been made, save the 
important observation of Brieger to the effect that in man the admin¬ 
istration of tyrosine is fohowed by an increased excretion of phenol. 
In the author’s experiments an attempt has been made to determine 
the fate of tyrosine in the system. The formation of yet another 
substance from tyrosine was also held in view, hydroxymandelic acid, 
which hitherto has only once been found by Schultzen and Riess, and 
which undoubtedly stands in close relation to tyrosine, having the 
formula CsHbO*. Baumann did not succeed in finding it among the 
products of the putrefaction of tyrosine. Tyrosine was introduced 
into the system in these experiments in two ways; either formed in 
the system itself by phosphorus poisoning, or administered by the 
mouth. 

I. FJiosjflwrus Foisoning. —os. In Man. — In several cases of phos¬ 
phorus poisoning admitted to the Charite Hospital, the examination 
of the urine for tyrosine yielded negative results. Two, however, 
gave positive evidence of its presence. One of them, a child, had 
poisoned herself with lucifer matches, and died on the seventh day, 
when the urine was at once examined. Tyrosine crystals were obtained, 
yielding all tbe characteristic reactions, and likewise aromatic hy¬ 
droxy-acids in large amount (580 c.c. urine yielded 0*2475 gram, m. p. 
167—168° C.). The second case was of a coachman who had swallowed 
some prepared rat poison by mistake for cheese. Death likewise 
followed on the seventh day, when the urine, on examination, yielded 
tyrosine; its identity was established by a combustion. Leucine was 
also found. No tyrosine had been detected on the sixth day. This 
sudden change between the sixth and seventh days was accompanied 
fay an increase of phenolsulphonates and diminution of the sulphates, 
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an increase wliicli the author ascribes to probable increased excretion 
of phenol and paracresol. 

h, Lh the Bog ,—The results of two experiments were entirely nega¬ 
tive in regard to the presence of tyrosine. On the other hand, there 
was an increase of aromatic hydroxy-acids and of phenol. The increase 
of the hydroxy-acids would nevertheless point to the formation of 
tyrosine, probably from destruction of the tissue of glandular 
organs. 

TI. Administration of Tgrosine in the food. —c. In the several series 
of experiments carried out upon dogs, men, and rabbits, the author 
found the following bodies in the urine, which may be regarded as 
products of its transformation:— 

1. Phenols in large quantities (man, rabbit). 

2. ITormal hydroxy-acids in increased quantity (dog, rabbit). 

3. Tyrosine hydantoin (rabbit). 

4. Hydroxyhydroparacoumario acid (rabbit). 

Those named in 3 and 4 appear only in the urine of animals when 
saturated, so to speak, with tyrosine; so that it is readily explicable 
why these should be absent from normal urine. Under 2, the absence 
of hydroxy-acids in man is remarkable. An interesting accordance is 
observable between the results of administration of tyrosine and of 
phosphorus poisoning in the dog, in both instances there being in¬ 
creased formation of normal hydroxy-acids and absence of more than 
mere traces at most of phenol. The author concludes his paper with 
notes ou the detection of tyrosine in the urine. This has hitherto 
depended upon its separation by the Frerichs-Stadeler method. Tho 
reactions for the identification of tyrosine are especially those of 
Hoffman (red coloration with Millon’s test) and of Piria-Stadeler, in 
which the sulpho-acid of tyrosine is formed, which, in neutral solution, 
gives a blue colour with feme chloride. This latter test can only be 
made with pure tyrosine, and the former gives similar reactions with 
other bodies present in normal urine, such as phenols and hydroxy- 
acids. Other unknown constituents of urine also give reactions with 
Millon’s test. 

Prom these considerations he regards Anderson’s observations 
refeiTed to at tlie outset of this paper with distrust. He has further 
to this end examined the urine of patients in the Charity Hospital 
under the care of Ehrlich and Bricger, including two consumptives, 
a case of pneumonia, of acute articular rheumatism, hydatid of tho 
liver and carcinoma of the liver, without in any case finding tyro¬ 
sine, much less leucine, in the usual way, although Millon’s test, as in 
the case of normal urine, gave reaction. Hoppe-Seyler has also failed 
to detect tyrosine in a long series of severe cases of typhus fevex' and 
other diseases. D. P. 
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Chemistry of Vegetable Physiology and Agriculture. 


Easily Oxidisable Constituents of Plants. By J. Elinke 
(Zeitscli7\ FhysioL Gliem.^ 6, 263—279).—It is a well-known fact 
that the juices of many plants become discoloured on exposure to the 
air. So, too, sections of stems and roots of leaves and fleshy fruits 
which acquire a brown colour on exposure. Little has been ascer¬ 
tained in regard to the physiology of these changes. They obviously 
depend upon the oxidation of certain constituents; this is seen, for 
instance, on exposing gi’ated potatoes to the air, when the uppermost 
layer assumes a brown colour, which by frequent turning over of the 
mass may be communicated throughout. The same is seen in the 
case of the expressed juice of the potato. Putrefaction or fermenta¬ 
tion, and reducing agents, such as sulphurous or hydrosulphuric acid, 
decolorise these fluids. The juice of the white sugar-beet is even 
more sensitive, becoming on exposure to the air immediately of a 
dirty wine-red colour, then violet, brown, and finally almost black. 
These facts indicate the presence in plants of easily oxidisable bodies, 
and inasmuch as the products of their oxidation do not occur within 
the uninjured cells, it follows that there is either no free oxygen in 
the latter, or that with these oxidisable substances other reducing 
substances are concomitant, hindering their oxidation, or again, that 
in the protoplasm oxidation affords other unoolonred pi'oducts. Upon 
which of these three factors the colourless state of the protoplasm and 
cell-juice of living plants depends is not yet decided. 

In the study of oxidation processes in the living plant-cell, a->^’m- 
portant question presents itself, as to whether substances occur i 
cell which at ordinary temperatures unite with atmospheric oxygen 
without the essential co-operation in this pi'ocess of the living proto¬ 
plasm. Difficult as the problem is, the isolation and determination of 
constitution of these easily oxidisable substances forms an indispens¬ 
able preliminary step. It may be conjectured that they belong to the 
aromatic series. In this connection the numerous hydroxy benzene 
derivatives claim attention, of which many are known to be easily 
oxidisable. Pyrogallol in alkaline solutions greedily absorbs oxygen 
and becomes decomposed into carbonic anhydride, acetic acid, and a 
brown body of unknown nature. The dihydroxy benzenes (catechol, 
resorcinol, and qninol) are easily oxidisable bodies, and their methyl 
derivative orcinol is coloured red by the air. As regards derivatives 
of the anthraquinoue series, there is the change of indigo-white into 
indigo-blue, and the behaviour of Boletus luridus, the colourless section 
of which becomes at once blue on exposure to the air. Lastly, there 
is a series of complex plant-constituents, undoubtedly benzene deriva¬ 
tives, although their constitution has not yet been asceHained, which 
exhibit many analogies to the discoloration of plant juices. Of these 
Brazilin may be named, the colourless aqueous solution of which 
becomes first yellow, then reddish-yellow in the air. 

The author, in his endeavours to isolate the easily oxidisable con- 
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stituents of the sugar-beet and potato to which the discoloration of 
their respective flaids is attribntable, succeeded in the fiist instance in 
isolating from the beet-root a chromogen which on exposnre to the air 
acquired a red colour. This substance he has accordingly designated 
Bhodogm. The product of its oxidation he terms beet-red, and he 
notes certain remarkable analogies between the absorption-bands of 
this substance and of the colouring matter of Ancliusa tinoioria, 
alkanet-red, the spectrum of each showing three bands occupying 
identical positions. These investigations have therefore so far afforded 
proof of the 'existence in the colourless cells of tlie sugar-beet of an 
easily oxidisable colourless body, capable of isolation, which by itself, 
without the aid of the living plasma of the plant, can split up the 
oxygen molecule, forming a coloured substance. 

The isolation of the ehromogen of the potato has not succeeded so 
satisfactorily. The presence of vanillin in the juice appeared to be 
shown by the strong odour of vanilla. Vanillin has been detected by 
Scheibler in raw beet-sugar. A substance resembling catechol, but 
not identical witli it, was also separated. It would seem to be the 
same body discovered by Grorup-Desanez in the leaves of Ampeloi^sk 
hederacea. It is undoubtedly an acid, and amongst tlie known aro¬ 
matic acids most closely corresponds in its reactions with hydrocaffeic 
acid. In conclusion, the author suggests the hypothesis that these 
easily oxidisable bodies belong, in their physiological relations, to the 
retrogressive series, perhaps originating from the breaking up of 
albumin, or formed by the synthesis of the products of such decom¬ 
position, and that in these features they are allied to the process of 
respiration. D. P. 

Studies on Ripe Grapes. By 0. Amthon (Zeitsclir, Plnjsiol 
Client., 6, 227—2d3).—In a paper on the analysis of wines by 
Amthor and Musculus, which appeared in the Zeitzchr. Anal. Ghern. 
for 1882, it was pointed out that extraordinarily high proportions of 
extract and phosphoric acid were pi’esont in wines prepared from un¬ 
ripe grapes. Tlio must of these wines, however, not being then at 
the author’s disposal, this investigation has been made in supplement 
to the former, and the must, seeds, and wine resulting after com¬ 
pleted fermentation of purple grapes at three successive stages, viz., 
first stage of ripening, of approaching maturity, and of full maturity, 
have been severally examined. The results may be summarised as 
follows:— 

1. At the beginning of the process of ripening, the grape must 
becomes poorer in mineral asb, containing, for example, 28*3 per cent, 
less on the 4th of September than on the iOth day of August. 

2. The phosphoric acid of the must becomes less in the same pro¬ 
portion, 29*7 per cent, less on September 4th than on August 10th. 

3. After fermentation of the must at the early stage of ripening, 
the wine is also poorer in extract; 33*2 per cent, of extract less on 
September 4tli than on August 10th, 

4. During fermentation phosphoric acid is consumed by the yeast 
formation, and the more so in proportion to the sugar which 
is present, the loss being at early stages 14-7 per cent. (August 10), 
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21*6 per cent. (August 2*2), but afiser full maturity 4?*5 per cent. 
(September 4). 

5. The amount of ash-constituents in the seeds or grapestones, and 
likewise of phosphoric acid, gradually increases with the process of 
ripening. 

6. The ratio of phosphoric acid (P 2 O 6 ) to ash in the must is at all 
tliree stages nearly constant, 1: 9*5. 

7 . The ratio of P 2 O 5 to the ash of the stones is also constant at all 
stages, 1: 3*5. 

The author concludes that inasmuch as these constants remain un¬ 
affected in spite of the increase of ash and P 2 O 5 during the ripening 
of the stones on the one hand, and of their decrease during this pro¬ 
cess in the must, a certain proportion of the mineral constituents of 
the grape-juice which is unaccounted for in either must or stones, 
must pass into the stems. Also a part of the bases in combination 
with the phosphoric acid, chiefly potash, must become free and go 
over to another acid. As the tartaric acid of the grape is chiefly 
changed to potassium tartrate, this must be the destiny of part of the 
potassium. But the whole of the potassium is not present, as Keu- 
bauer assumes, to be employed in neutralising the free tartaric acid 
during ripening; but free tartaric acid is present partly in order to unite 
with the potassium which had been previously combined with phos¬ 
phoric acid, the latter being taken up by the grape stones or kernels. 

D. P. 

Influence of Manuring on the Composition of Potatoes. By 
Yibbans {Dingl. polijt 248, 179).—In order to determine the 
influence of nitrogenous manures on the percentage of starch in 
potatoes, Yibrans cultivated good sandy loam soil with so-called 
“ alcohol potatoes.’^ It was found that with sodium nitrate a larger 
yield of potatoes was obtained than without the use of manure. Prom 
the composition of the potatoes, however, it was shown that the larger 
the amount of nitrate used, the smaller was the quantity of solid 
matter and starch contained in the potatoes, so that it mnst be 
concluded that nitrogenous manures act injuriously on their constitu¬ 
tion. D. B. 


Analytical Chemistry. 


Estimation of Iron and Steel. (Bivgl, poh/t 248, 213— 
216.)—Por determining the total carbon in pig-iron and steel, Starr 
treats 3 grams of steel or 1 gram of ix*on with 50 c.c. of a dilute nentral 
solution of cupric chloride placed iu a small beaker, and agitates the 
mixture so as to separate the copper in a spongy form. When the 
reaction is ended, 50—75 c.c. of a concentrated solution of cnpric 
chloride, and 10 c.c. concentrated hjdi'ochloric acid are added, and 
the whole is heated on a water-bath until the copper has been dis¬ 
solved, and the liquid is finally passed through an asbestos filter. The 
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separated carbon is washed with hot water, then with alcohol, after 
which the contents of the funnel are transferred to a combustion tube 
and burnt in a current of oxygen, the carbonic anhydride evolved being 
absorbed by means of soda-lime. 

Eggertz has made a series of estimations of carbon in iron, both by 
the iodine method and colorimetrically, and finds that the results 
obtained by the two methods agree very closely with one another. 

According to Woodcock, the haintness of steel depends on the con¬ 
version of the carbon into a form resembling the diamond. Cementa¬ 
tion steel, as obtained from the furnace, is, in spite of the increased 
amount of carbon, as soft as the wrought iron used in its preparation. 
Tf it be then heated and cooled suddenly, it becomes hard, its fractured 
surface showing numerous crystals resembling diamonds. Woodcock 
assumes that at a red heat the molecules expand, vvith partial separa¬ 
tion of carbon, which is not re-absorbed when cooled suddenly, but 
separates by the aid of a small amount of hydrogen in the form of 
diamonds. When, however, the cooling is effected gradually, no 
crystallisation, and consequently no hardening, occurs. 

According to Goetz, the estimation of manganese in iron is effected 
colorimetrically at the Cleveland iron works, Ohio. Ledebur mentions 
that this process is recommendabl© only for iron containing not more 
than 2 per cent, manganese. 

For determining silicon in iron and steel, Drown and Shimer dis¬ 
solve the metal in the form of filings in hydrochloric acid, evaporate 
to dryness, timt the residue with dilute sulphuric acid, filter, wash 
with hydrochloric acid and hot water, dry, ignite, and weigh. For 
determining the sulphur in iron and steel, Craig recommends to dis¬ 
solve the sample in hydrochloric acid, and absorb the gas evolved in 
an ammoniacal solution of hydrogen peroxide, the sulphuric acid 
formed being precipitated with barium sulphate. RochoU states that 
the presence of copper interferes with the reaction, as a portion of 
the sulphur is retained by the same. D. B. 

Determination and Investigation of Drinking Water. {Binfjl 
polyt. 248, 37—39.)—According to Mallet (Ghoiii. Ktios, 46, C3), 
the injurious effects produced by drinking polluted water do not 
depend on the chemical constitution of the organic matter, but on the 
presence and action of liviug organisms. In the determination of the 
organic matter by combustion according to the directions of Frank- 
land, there is a loss of carbon and gain of nitrogen, varying in amoniit 
with the dilution of the solutions. The loss of carbon is due to the 
volatilisation of butyric acid and other volatile substances during the 
evaporation of the water with sulphurous acid; the gain of nitrogen is 
occasioned by absorption of ammoniqj from the surrounding atmo¬ 
sphere dnring evaporation. In conducting the albuminoid ammonia 
process in accordance with Wanklyn's instructions, there is a loss, 
resulting from the fact that on boiling with alkaline permanganate, 
part of the nitrogen is volatilised as amines, and escapes detection by 
the Kessler reagent- Concordant results are said to be obtained by 
Tidy’s method, using the acidified permanganate at the ordinary tem¬ 
perature. 
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Mallet recommends extendinsf tlie time dmdng which the perman¬ 
ganate is allowed to act in the Tidy process to 12—24 hours, deter¬ 
minations being made at intervals of three to six hours, in order to 
trace the prossfress of the oxidation. According to Stapleton {Ohem, 
News, 46, 284) the preparation of the alkaline permanganate solu¬ 
tion is effected by dissolving caustic potash in water containing 
calcium carbonate, in order to remove all nitrogenous matter present. 
The clear solution is then mixed with potassium permauganate dis¬ 
solved in distilled water and heated to boiling, to remove further 
traces of ammonia. 

For estimating ammonia in potable waters by distillation, Tichbome 
uses an arrangement of bulbs which he connects with the receiver, 
and fills with distilled water. Any accidental contamination with 
atrao&pheric ammonia is thereby avoided. 

For the determination of nitrites in water, Davy (Ghem, News, 46, 1) 
recommends the nse of an aqueous solution of gallic acid, decolorised 
by boiling with animal charcoal, filtering, and treating whilst hot 
^vifch dilute sulphuric acid. This solution gives with water containing 
nitrous acid a brown coloration, tbe depth of the colour produced 
being in direct proportion to tbe amount of nitrite reacting on the 
gallic acid, so that it affords a ready means for the quantitative deter¬ 
mination of the nitrites. If ferric oxide is present, it must be 
removed by precipitation with ammonia. 

For the volumetric determination of the carbonates of calcium and 
magnesium in water free from calcium sulphate, Houzeau (Comiot 
rend,, 96,1064) treats 100 o.o. with a solution of cochineal, and adds 
a solution of oxalic acid until the mixture assumes a permanent 
yellow colour. The quantity of oxalic acid used is in proportion to 
the total amount of carbonates. The precipitate of calcium oxalate 
is filtered off and titrated with potassium permanganate. The dif¬ 
ference of the two determinations gives the quantity of magnesia 
present. D. B. 

Detection of Anhydrous Glucose mixed with Refined Cane- 
sugar. By P. Gasamajor {Gliem, News, 47, 252—253).—If ordinary 
glucose is mixed wH-h the cane-sugar, and the adulterated sugar is 
moistened and stirred with water, the glucose will appear as chalky 
white specks in the translucent mass of wet sugar; if, however, 
crystalline glucose is present it cannot be detected in this manner, as 
it also becomes translucent when moistened. Washing the suspected 
sugar with a saturated solution of glucose in methyl alcohol is not 
an efficient method, some of the glucose being dissolved. The optical 
saccharomeier may be used to determine if starch glucose is present 
in a sugar, for by observing tbe deviation immediately after getting 
the solution ready for the saccharometer, and repeating the observa¬ 
tions at sufficiently wide intervals of time, the presence of dextrose in 
any notable quantities will be indicated by a decrease in the deviation. 
From experimental results the author points out that dextrose does 
not prevent good results being obtained by inversion, provided that 
the observations both before and after the inversion arc made when 
the deviation power of the dextrose is constant. The author recom- 
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mends tKe following as a simple and efficient test for the presence of 
either anhydrous or hydrated glucose. Equal quantities of the sus¬ 
pected sugar and of unadulterated refined sugar are respectively put 
into two beakers, moistened with water, stirred to get them uniformly 
vet, and the beakers are then placed in warm water; in about ten 
minutes the pure sugar will appear more moist than when cold, whilst 
the other sugar if it contain sufficient glucose, will have sunk into a 
pasty sticky mass. On cooling, the pure sugar will become drier again, 
whilst the impure sample will remain sticky. Immersion in warm water 
is not necessary, but it makes the effect immediate and more marked. 
This test is founded on the property which cane-sugar has of forming 
viscid compounds with many substances, among which are anhydrous 
and hydrated dextrose. Molasses is an example of these compounds. 
As long as a mixture of cane-sugar and dextrose is dry, it looks all 
right, but as soon as sufficient water is added, the substances which 
form the molasses can combine, and enough viscous syrup is formed to 
produce the permanently pasty mass described above. The sugar-maker 
knows this, and is always careful to dry his sugar before mixing with 
glucose. In fact adulterated sugars always come into commerce drier 
than refined sugars of the same grade,, which are always sold moist. 
Fehling’s solution is also a useful indicator for detecting glucose; an 
ordinary refined sugar will rarely show more than 5 per cent, of 
glucose, so that any considerable excess over this quantity may be 
looked upon as adulteration. D. A. L. 

Detection and Estimation of Phenols and Hydroxy-acids in 
the Urine. By E. Baumann (ZeitscJir.Fliysioh GJiem., 6, 183—^194).— 
A summary of the several methods employed by the author in his 
previously published researches on this subject, which have proved 
best adapted for the separation and estimation of the several urinary 
constituents in question. D. P. 

Detection of Albumin in Urine. By A. B. Haslam {Ghem. 
News, 47, 239—240).—The suspected urine is mixed with a few 
drops of sodium chloride solution, and then some iron chloride is 
carefully poured on so as to form a layer; the appearance of a whitish 
coue shows the presence of albumin. .If phosphates are present the 
urine must be rendered acid with acetic acid before applying the test. 
This test is much more delicate than the old nitric acid test. 

D. A. L. 

Detection of Rice-meal in Buckwheat Flour. (Dmgl. polyt 
248, 219.)—On warming 1 gram of meal with 2 c.c. of strong caustic 
potash solution until the mixture assumes a pasty consistence, rice- 
meal gives a yellow colour which turns white when hydrochloric 
acid is added, whilst the paste formed with buckwheat flour has a 
dark green colour and turns red with hydrochloric acid. On treat¬ 
ing rice-meal with alcoholic hydrochloric acid, the liquid remains 
colourless, whereas it assumes a brownish colour with buckwheat 
flour. D. B. 
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Technical Chemistry. 

Contributions to tbe Knowledge of Sewer Gases. By 
Fischer (Dwgl. ^olyt 247, 501—504).—It is known tHat tke 
antagonists to tlie sewer system maintain that through the gases in the 
sewers, epidemic diseases, viz., cholera, typhus, diphtheria, scarlatina, 
<fec., are propagated, without, however, attempting to prove their 
assertions by comparative tests of the gases. The author has made a 
series of investigations on the gases from the sewer in the Qustav- 
Adolfstrasse in Hanover, He found that during 14 months the pres¬ 
sure of the air in the sewer only in one instance exceeded that of a 
water-column 9 mm. in height, whilst the maximum external pressure 
towards the sewer amounted to 10 mm., so that a water-column 20 to 
25 mm. high would have prevented the entrance of sewer gases into 
the houses. The variations of pressure are considerably lessened 
when sewers are provided with ventilators. With regard to the com¬ 
position of the gases, the author found OO 2 = 0'9 to 1*8 per cent., 
0 = 19*3, HHa and H 2 S = traces. By comparing these results with 
the analyses of the gases from other towns (see Renk, Kanalgase^ p. 13), 
illustrated by the following table, it will be seen that the sewer gases 
from towns worked by the carriage system are often more contaminated 
with noxious impurities than the gases from towns containing pro¬ 
perly constructed sewers:— 


Sewers in 

CO 2 . 

Per cent. 

( ! 

0 . 

Per cent. 

NH 3 . Mgrms 
per lb. 

H 2 S. 

Per cent, 

London, according to 
Letheby. 

0*532 


much 

traces 

London, according to 
MUler. 

o-ioe—0-307 

20 7 



Paddington, according 
to Bussell . i 

0-51 


small amount 


Boston, according to 
2?'ichols. 

1 

0*082—0-24 

_ 



Munich, according to 
Beetz. 

0*217—0 443 

. 

7—168 


Paris, according to 

Olauboy. 

Pans, according to 
Levy... 

2*3—3*4 

17 *4 

0*09 

1*25 

Hanover, according to 
Fischer (winter) ... 

0*9-1 *8 

19*3 

traces 

0 to traces 

Hanover, according to' 
Fischer (summer)... 

2*1—3 *53 

16*9—18*2 

traces to 50 

traces 


Whilst doubting whether the spreading of diseases is at all effected 
by the sewer gases, the author maintains that the contents of sewers 
are at least no more injurious than those of cesspools; moreover, the 
gases ascending from ^y closets must be the most harmful. 


D. B. 
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Working of StHplinric Acid Chambers- By H. Pembebton, 
JuN, (Ghem. NewSf 47, 266—267).—The author has made observa¬ 
tions extending over several yeara, and on chambers 'which have been 
doubled in number and capacity during the time. From numerical 
data gathered in these observations, he finds that when the cham¬ 
bers are working -well, the percentage of nitre used multiplied into 
the capacity in cubic feet per pound sulphur burnt, ^ives a nearly 
constant product—about 280; thus a chamber of 280 cubic feet 
capacity per pound sulphur -will require 1 per cent, nitre, one with 
140 cubic feet 2 per cent., one with 14 cubic feet 20 per cent., and so 
on. Therefore the chamber capacity in cubic feet, multiplied by the 
per cent, nitre used, and divided by the number of pounds of sulphur 
burnt daily, should give near about 280 (or better still 300) if the 
chambers are working well, and any number much lower than this 
would indicate a low yield of acid. The nitric acid introduced into 
the Glover tower is taken into account in these remarks. These 
results are from the author’s experience with this set of chambers 
only. D. A. L. 

Notes on the Soda Industry. By A. Scheubee-Kestneb (Bull 
Soc, OMm. [2], 19, 409—423).—I. Loss of Sodium iti the Le Blanc 
Process .—Eleven years ago the author established that the loss of 
sodium experienced in the Le Blanc process is proportional to the 
quantity of chalk employed. It is thus to the interest of the manu¬ 
facturer to avoid excess of chalk, but at the same time tp use a quantity 
sufficient to ensure perfect whiteness of the finished product. The 
author put forward the hypothesis that the loss is occasioned by the 
formation of a sparingly soluble calcium-sodium carbonate; this view 
has been confirmed by the researches of Jurisch, Watson Smith, and 
Liddle and Beidemeister. The latter has found in the lixiviating vats 
crystals of the composition of gay-lussite, Na 2 C 03 ,CaC 0 s, 6 H 20 , a 
compound insoluble m sodium carbonate and hydrate, mixed in the 
proportion in which they occur in the crude lye; it dissolves slowly 
in water, the crystals becoming opaque from the ready dissolution of 
the sodium carbonate. 

Eeidemeister has further sho'wn that gay-lussite is formed not 
only in the lixiviating vats, but also in the anhydrous state in the soda 
pans daring fusion; it probably also occurs in the residues, and the 
deposit of the caustification process, but its state of division prevents 
its detection and isolation. 

II. Presence of Yanadivm^ Wluorine^ and Phosphorus m Crude Soda-- 
lyes. —^In 1864 Rammelsberg detected the presence of vanadium and 
of sodium phosphate,NaaPOjjlOHoO,in crude soda-lyes; Baumgarten, 
a short time a:^er, found fluorine existing as a double sodium phos¬ 
phate and fluoride, NaEgNa^PO^jlSHaO. From the red mother-liquors 
in the manufacture of the carbonate and hydroxide, Raipmelsberg 
separated crystals, either white, or red from the presence of iron, 
which proved on analysis to be identical with Baumgarten’s com¬ 
pound ; they also contained about 1*2 per cent, of vanadic acid. It 
is probable that the chalk and coal furnish the vanadium and phos¬ 
phorus ; the origin of the fluorine is quite Uncertain. 
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III. Loss of Sodium, in Gaustification .—The author has previonsljr 
shown, that the loss of sodium in caustificatiou arises from the same 
cause as the loss of sodium in the Le Blanc process, i.e., the formation 
of a double sodium calciuin carbonate. Analyses by Jurisch (Ghem, 
Indust.^ 1880, 377) would lead to the conclusion that this loss is less 
the greater the excess of lime; but this statement is in direct con¬ 
tradiction to experience. According to Jurisch, the density of the 
liquor for caustihcation should not exceed 14® Baume; the author, 
however, points out that under ordinary atmospheric pressure it is 
impossible to caustify denser liquors than these, for the reaction 
became incomplete owing to a commencement of a reverse chemical 
change. The author also criticises Jurisch’s statements as regards 
the amount of combustible substance required for the evaporation of 
caustic soda of various densities. 

In the remainder of the paper no new chemical facts are detailed ; 
the author quotes, and offers some critical remarks upon Weldon’s 
statements as regards the extraction of ammonia from coal, the use 
of pyrites from Bio Tinto for the manufacture of sulphuric acid, and 
the total production of sodium carbonate from the Le Blanc and tho 
ammonia processes throughout the world, Y. H. Y, 

Analyses of Bauxite. By L, Mater and 0. Wagner (Lingl, 
'polyt 248, 218).—The samples of bauxite, iN'os. 1 to 8, were taken 
from Peistritz in the Wochein, No. 9 from Pitten near Wiener- 
Neustadt. The latter, though resembling bauxite in physical pro¬ 
perties, is in reality clay-ironstone:— 


Sample, 

Hygroscopic 

moisture. 

Water (com¬ 
bined) . 

o’ 

o 

O 

4 

CaO. 

i 

6 

jT 

lO 

S' 


p. 0. 

p. c. 

p. 0. 

p.e. 

p. 0. 

p. c. 

p. e. 

p. c 

p. c. 

1 

2-33 

13 -86 

39-80 

3-67 

44*76 


2 75 

0*81 

1*47 

2 

1-03 

27*85 

43*22 

14*39 

10 *43 

— 

1 61 

— 

1*13 

S 

0-81 

27-61 

38 -38 

18 29 

12*32 

— 

1 66 

— 

0*79 

4 

0‘79 

2f>*80 

40*60 

22*70 

6 *66 

— 

2*10 1 

— 1 

0*33 

6 

1-30 

27 70 

50*38 

11*68 ! 

8*34 

trace-s 

traces 

traces 

0*61 

6 

1-34 

23*12 

33 *80 

25*69 

12*41 

2*42 

traces 

— 

0*53 

7 

1*31 

23*81 

46*18 

22 *05 

4*82 

— 

0 89 i 

— 

0*66 

8 

0*95 

20*83 

62 *10 

6*11 

5*06 

2*01 

3 20 

traces 

traces 

9 

1-17 

4-75 

21*80 

3*75 

60*10 


6 06 

2*40 

traces 


Bauxite No. 1 had a white colour, Nos. 2 to 5 were pale yellow, and 
Nos. 6 to 9 red. D. B. 


Clay and Earthenware Goods, (JDmgl, fohjt. 248, 167— 
171.) —Some specially selected specimens of best American clays were 
investigated by Bischof. According to Cock, State Geologist, New 
Bntnswick, they had the following composition;— 
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No, of sample. 

1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

•A.I 2 O 3 .. 

41 -10 

40*72 

40*09 

39-14 

38-81 

38-34 

S 1 O 2 .. 

38 *66 

34*10 

43 -93 

44-20 

44-14 

42-90 

Sand.. 

3*10 

6 *50 

0-60 

0-20 

0-80 

1*50 

MgO. 

— 

0-39 

— 

— 

0*11 

— 

OaO. 

— 

— 

— 

! _ 

trace 

— 

FegOa. 

0-74 

2*49 

0-88 

0-45 

1-14 

0-86 

E 3 O. 

0*46 

1*91 

0-20 

0'25 

0-17 

0*44 

Loss by ignition. 

13-55 

12 35 

13-80 

14 -05 

12*97 

13 *50 

Hygroscopic water...... 

1*00 

1 35 

0-60 

0-90 

1*23 

1*10 

TiOs . 

1-20 



1-05 

1*30 

1*20 


No.bf sample. 

7. 

8 a . 

Sb . 

9 a . 

9 b . 

■^2^3 .... 

38 *24 

37 -02 

21 *83 

36 *35 

38 ‘38 

S 1 O 2. 

43 -90 

42 *95 


40 -10 

45 *45 

Sand... 

1-10 

3*85 

> d 7 ’00 

0*40 

0-77 

MgO.I 

0*11 

— 

0-14 

0-13 

0*07 

CaO. 

trace 

— 

0*19 

— 

0*13 

FeA . 

0-96 

0*88 

1*13 

0-15 

0*18 

K 2 O . 

0*15 

0*20 

1*14 

0*14 

0*22 

Loss by ignition 

14*10 

12 *60 

7*11 

22-60 

15 *00 

Hygroscopic water. 

0-70 

0*80 

— 

— 

— 

T1O2 . 

1 

1-30 

1*70 

1-14 




No. 1. Sayre and Fischer’s No. 1. Fire clay. Brownish-grey. 
Eefractoriness (R.) above 50 per cent. 

No. 2. Hokessin, Delaware. Washed kaolin clay. White with 
brownish tint. R. approaching 60 per cent. 

No. 3. Evens Mine, Howard County, Missouri. Crude clay. Light 
brown, hard, and firm. R. above 60 per cent. 

No. 4. B, F. and P. M. Roberts, selected > fire-clay. Brownish. 
R. above 60 per cent. 

No. 5. H. Cutter: ware clay. Bluish-grey. R. above 50 per cent. 

No. 6. Geo, Such: washed clay. Brownish-green. R. above 30 
per cent. 

No. 7. H. Butter: fire-clay. Bluish-grey, very hard. R. above50 
per cent. 

No. 8. Hawe’s flint clay, Johnstown, Penn, Bluish-grey. R. 
partly under 20 per cent., and not much more than 10 per cent. 

No. 9. Huron: porcelain clay. Lawrence County, White, with 
yellow spots. R. above 60 per cent. 

By subjecting these clays to the melting heat of platinum, Bischof 
found that, with the exception of No. 8, all retained their form, exceed¬ 
ing therefore the standard of 50 per cent, in refmctoriness. The 
(iharacter of clay No. 8 did not coincide with the American analysis 
(Sa). Bishof therefore analysed samples 8 and 9 (8b and 9b), and 
liis results differed widely from the numbers given by Cock. It is 

3 0 2 
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qnesfcionalble, therefore, whether the remaining analyses are altogether 
correct. 

Seger has made an extensive series of experiments on glazes. He 
finds that quantitatively the glaze is ont of all proportion as compared 
with the clay mass, so that its properties are affected to a great extent 
by the composition of the clay substance forming the under layer. 
The extreme limits of the composition of the various glazes employed 
are for common earthenware, and the fine French Faience E.O,l‘5SiO^ 
to E0,3Si02. For the harder German and English materials the 
limits may be expressed by the formulae EO,0*lAl2O^,2‘5SiO2 to 
RO,0*4Al2O3,4*5SiO2, whilst for porcelain glazes the formulae 

RO,0*5Al2O3,5SiO2 to E0,l*25Al203,12Si02, 

may be assumed. The main difficulty experienced in the preparation 
of a faultless composition of glaze and clay substance lies in the dif¬ 
ferences of expansion by heat. 

In order to obtain coloured glazes, the material is treated with 
coloured metallic oxides, or the colourless fluxes used in the prepara¬ 
tion of the glazes are replaced by equivalent quantities of coloured 
metallic oxides. E. B. 

Process for Preparing Dichromates. (JDlngl pohjL 248, 
90.)—According to Pontius, the melt obtained by treating chrome-iron 
ore v^ith lime and potash is lixiviated with the mother-lzqnor of 
preceding operations, which contains sufficient potassium carbonate 
to convert the calcium chromate in the melt into the potassium 
salt. 

This liquor is then treated with carbonic anhydride in closed iron 
vessels at a pressure of several atmospheres, potassium dichromate and 
bicarbonate being formed: 2K30r04 -h 2CO2 -I- H2O = KiCriOr + 
2HKCO3. The sparingly soluble dichromate is allowed to settle and 
separated from the mother-liqnor. The latter is then used fox‘ lixi¬ 
viating further melts of chrome-iron ore. The melt can be treated 
also with warm water in closed agitators, carbonic anhydride being 
pumped in Thus the normal potassium chromate produced is con¬ 
verted into the dichromafce, with simultaneous foiunation of potassium 
carbonate, whilst the normal calcium chromate is changed into the 
dichromate, which in the nascent state is transformed together with the 
potassium ca7*bonate into calcium carbonate and potassium dichiornate. 
The latter is separated in the usual manner. Sodium and calcium 
dichromates may be obtained in a similar way. Magnesium dichro- 
mate is produced from the calcium salt by adding the corresponding 
amount of magnesium hydroxide or carbonate, and treating the mix¬ 
ture with carbonic anhydride. D, B. 

Scale of Hardness of Metals. (Bkgl ggolyt 248, 41.)— 
Gollner has determined the hardness of the principal metals which 
ai'e t^hmcally useful, made in the following manner. The various 
test pieces were provided with a polished surface, and a hardened pin 
of cylindrical form, and drawn out to a conical point, was moved to and 
fro an equal number of times, the pressure and distance being the same 
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ia all trials. The action of the pin on the polished surface was then 
observed. 

The following table gives the succession of metals arranged accord¬ 
ing to their hardness: Refined lead, pare tin, slag lead, soft copper, 
refined copper (cast), soft bronze (85 Cu, 10 Sn and 5Zn), casi^iron 
(tempered), wronght-iron (fibrous), cast-iron (granular and light 
grej), cast-iron (re-cast with 10 per cent, malleable iron in the rever¬ 
beratory furnace), soft ingot iron (0*15 per cent. C), ingot steel (not 
hardened, 0*46 per cent. 0), ingotsteel (not hardened, 0*-96 per cent. 
G), crucible steel (hardened, blue), crucible steel (hardened, violet to 
orange-yellow), crucible steel (hardened, straw-yellow), hard bronze 
(83 Cu -h 17 Zn), and crucible steel (chilled). D. B. 

Extraction of Lead from Ores occurring in the Upper Hartz, 

(Dingl, jpolyt. 248, 124—128.)—These ores are treated at the 
Altenau works. If the percentage of lead is small, the ores are asso¬ 
ciated with comparatively large quantities of quartz and zinc blende, 
and cannot be treated by the precipitation method usually adopted in 
the Upper Hartz. 

Clausbruch has successfully introduced the following process. The 
ore to be treated, containing 64 to 65 per cent, lead, O'OS silver, 0*9 
copper, 7 to 8 zinc, and 14 to 18 silicic acid, is roasted in reverbera¬ 
tory furnaces with single hearth and provided with 15 working doors 
on each side, of which 13 are used for working the ore, the remainder 
communicating with the pit and the fire-place. The hearth is 19 m. 
long and 3 m. wide, and the crown of the arch is located 0*5 m. above 
the bottom of the hearth, which has arise of 10 cm. from the fire bridge 
to the flue. Between the flue and the chimney a system of condens¬ 
ing chambers is arranged. The fire-bridge and hearth pit are cooled 
by air-flues. The smelting of the roasted ore is effected in pit fur¬ 
naces having two tuyeres, the back of the fuinace being surrounded 
by a cold water-jacket, which protects it from the corrosive action of 
the basic charge. The furnace, which is admirably adapted for smelt¬ 
ing these ores, is described in detail, as also the working of the same 
and the fluxes most profitably used. It may be mentioned that this 
process effects a saving of 6*51 marks per five tons of material 
operated on, whilst 98*5 per cent, of the total lead introduced into the 
furnace comes out in the form of furnace lead without the use of a 
blast. Owing to the regular division, and the delivery of the furnace 
gases at a considerable height, the injurious action of the fumes on 
the surrounding forests is lessened to a great extent, a circumstance 
which is of extreme importance to the smelting indnstry in the 
Hartz. D. B. 

Process for Preparing Litharge and Red Lead. (JDmgl pdlyt. 

248, 220.)—^According to Lewis, the fumes from lead smelting 
fmmaces are mixed with carbonate or caustic soda and roasted or 
boiled. The whole is then allowed to settle, washed to free it from 
sodium sulphate, and smelted to form either litharge or red lead. If 
the fumes contain zinc, the latter must first be dissolved out with 
sulphuric acid. D. B. 
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Spontaneous Combustion of Goal. {Bingl, polyt J., 247, 506). 
While Durand explains the spontaneous ignition of coal in the pit bj 
the presence of pyrites which, becoming heated, gives rise to combus¬ 
tion, Fayo] maintains that the first and main cause of spontaneous 
inflammability is the absorption of oxygen by the coal, accelerated 
by fine division and high temperature. The ignition of fuel in the 
form of dust occurs at the following temperatures: Lignite, 150°; 
Oannel coal, 200°; coking coal, 250°, and anthracite, 300° and over. 
It is shown that coal absorbs oxygen and becomes heated more readily 
than pyrites, and that the addition of the latter to coal does not aid 
the ignition of coal-dust. D. B. 


Italian Red Wines. (Dingl. polyt J., 248, 219.)—Three kinds 
of red wines from the Chianta Yalley in Tuscany, known as “ Chianti 
wines,” were analysed by Kayser, viz., Stra Vecchio of 1878 (A.), 
Yecchio of 1880 (B), and Ymo FTuovo of 1881 (C). 100 c.c. con¬ 
tained— 


Alcohol .. 

Extract . 

Minei’al ingi*edients. 

Acidity, calculated on tar¬ 
taric acid . 

Pyroracemic acid. 

Tartaric acid. 

Sulphuric acid ... 

Phosphoric acid.. 

Lime . 

Magnesia. 


A. 

9-5 c.c. 
2-15 g. 
0-21 

0*532 

0*024 

0*014 
0*028 
0 007 
0*022 
0*087 
0*105 
1*000 


Potash. 

Sugar. 

Glycerol. 

The absence of tartaric acid, which appears to he replaced by pyro 
racemic acid, is remarkable. l5. B. 


B. 

11*6 c.c. 

2*52 g. 
0*21 

0*600 

0*027 

0*013 

0*030 

0*008 

0*020 

0*084 

0*240 

1*200 


C. 

11*7 C.C. 
2*50 g. 
0 24 

0*63 

0*029 

0*014 

0*031 

0*008 

0 * 02*2 

0*090 

0*200 

1*400 


Contribution to the Problem of Frothy Fermentation. 
By F. Pampc {DingL palyt J., 248, 76—83 and 128—133).—Several 
efforts have recently been made to solve the question of the frothing 
which occurs in the fermentation of potato mash, and to suggest a 
ready means of preventing the same. In 1879 an extensive investi¬ 
gation was conducted by the German Society of Distillers; the 
results, however, were not very satisfactory. It was recommended to 
change the mashing material, to add oat malt, and treat the mash 
with steamed maize at a high pressure, but the reason of the frothing 
was not explained. The author has studied this subject very 
minutely, and the result of his experiments may be summed up as 
follows:— 

When the frothing occurs, the cohesion of the fermented liquid 
is considerably less than is the case when the normal conditions 
of fermentation exist. The main reason of this lies in the peculiar 
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form in whicli tie nitrogenous compounds are present, also in tie 
amount of tie latter* Tiis peculiarity may be due to tie fact tiat 
tie nitrogenous compounds were contained in the raw material in 
suci a form as to diminish tie cohesive power, and served, therefore, 
as direct yeast nutriment (asparagine and other amides). By the 
steaming process tie nitrogenous compounds are transformed so iis 
to be no longer suitable as direct nutrients. Wien potatoes are 
steamed imperfectly, which takes place when they are frozen, frothy 
fermentation at once sets in, as this transformation has not occurred. 
In addition to this, the nitrogenous compounds are brought into the 
diffusible condition by special ferments. In most cases, however, the 
frothing is due to the circumstauce that the constitution of the yeast 
is not in relation to the remaining conditions in the distillery; either 
the formation of yeast is too large, and sugar is unnecessarily consumed 
for the production of yeast-cells, or it is too small, in which case 
sugar remains in the mash in an unfermented state. D. B. 

Process for Preparing Orcinol. By A. Wintheb (Dingl polyt 
248, 133—135).—Orcinol (Qer. Fat,, 20713, Oct., 1881) can he 
produced from those derivatives of toluene containing substitnted 
groups in the meta-position, which are convertible into hydroxyl-groups. 
For the preparation of orcinol from metadinitrotoluene, the latter is 
first transformed into metanitrotoluidine by means of alcoholic ammo¬ 
nium sulphide, precipitation by water, solution in hydrochloric acid, 
and reprecipitation by ammonia. The metanitrometatoluidine is then 
dissolved in a warm mixture of equal volumes of sulphuric acid and 
water, and cooled down, when the sulphate crystallises out. A solu¬ 
tion of potassium nitrite is now added until all the sulphate has been 
redissolved. The solution of the diazo-compound thus obtained is 
diluted with water and heated, metanitrometacresol being formed, 
which by crystallisation from tbe separated oil, as well as from the 
ethereal extract by water, is obtained in the pnre form. It is reduced 
by tin and hydrochloric acid, and the metamidometacresol is con¬ 
verted into the dihydroxy-compound by means of the diazo-reaction. 
From the solution the orcinol is obtained by evaporation or by extrac¬ 
tion with ether. D, B. 

Adulterated Soaps. {Bhigl, 248, 92.)— A firm in Now 

Isenberg has recently introduced into commerce, at a profit of from 
300 to 1200 per cent., a heavily weighted palm-oil soap, which dries 
up to a small residue. A soap of English make has been recently 
imported into Germany under the name of “ Sinclair’s cold water 
soap,” at a cost of 80 marks per 100 kilos. It is described as equal 
in efficiency to thrice its weight of ordinary soap. Borcheot has 
analysed this soap, and finds that it consists of about 70 parts tallow, 
30 parts bleached palm oil, and 25 resin, boiled together, then mixed 
with 3 to 5 parts Yenice turpentine. Two days after about 8 per 
cent, sodium silicate is added. Other analyses showed 1 per cent, talc 
anstead of sodium silicate. The soap known as ** Army blue mottled 
soap ” consists of palm and cocoanut oils, coloured with ultramarine, 
and heavily loaded with lyes. D. B. 
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tfse of Soap ixx Dyeing. By Latjbeb and A. Steinheil (Bingh 
polyt, J.f 247, 507—508).—^For the preparation of soap, the follow¬ 
ing process is snccessfnlly being worked at the Zawiercier works:— 
S60 litres of water and 69 kilos, of ley at 36° B. are boiled, and 
140 kilos, of oleic acid added, with constant agitation, until a 
uniform mixture has been obtained. 3120 litres of water are then 
added, and the whole is well stirred until a clear soap solution has been 
obtained- Using the above proportions, the oleic acid was in some 
cases found to be in excess, and more soda had to be used. In 
de MulJiouse^ 1882, 142, Scheurer has published an interesting 
article on oleic acid soap and its influence as a clearing agent on 
colours. A soap used for clearing purposes should produce a per¬ 
fectly white ground, on which the colour then appears much more 
brilliant, and should not attack the colour. On comparing the dif¬ 
ferent soaps of commerce from this point of view, Scheurer had to 
give the preference to Marseilles soap. He was further able to prove 
that the so-called aJkaHne soaps obtained with oleic acid simply con¬ 
tain free oleic acid and alkali, because the saponification has not been 
completed, owing to insufficient boiling. Oleic acid soaps are always 
more alkaline than others, a circumstance which is due to the fact 
that owing to the strong affinity of oleic acid, the saponification is 
effected in less time than in the case of soaps from other fatty acids. 
Consequently these oleic acid soaps were not treated sufficiently long 
to effect a perfect union of the acid and soda. This combination may 
be hastened by an increase of temperature or pressure. D. B. 

Mordants used for Fixing Artificial Colouring Matters. 
(JDfngL ^olyt. J., 248, 39.)—Kochlin {Bu,ll, de Mdhouse, 1882, 266) 
discusses the application of various mordants for fixing artificial 
colouring matters, with the following results:— 

Phloxine gives bad results with aluminium acetate, a bright cherry- 
red colour with a mixture of aluminium and magnesium acetate, a 
pmk with calcium and aluminium acetates, and an amaranth-red with 
cLromium and magnesium acetates. 

Ponceau 3. Bright red with a mixture of aluminium and magne¬ 
sium acetate, red resembling garancine with chromium and magnesium 
acetates. . 

'Primrose. Pink with blue shade, resisting soaps when fixed with 
chromium acetate. 

Magenta. The best result is obtained with chromium acetate. 

Safranine. The same. 

Eosine. Dark red colour with chromium acetate, not permanent if 
fixed with alumininm acetate. 

Picric acid. Tellow with a mixture of aluminium and magnesium 
acetate, does not stand soaping; no result with aluminium or chro¬ 
mium acetates. 

Orange Ko. 2 is fixed by chromium and magnesium acetates; chro¬ 
mium acetate per se gives a brown colour, magnesium acetate per se 
does not fix the colour. 

Phosphine gives with aluminium acetate a huff colour, not attacked 
by hot soap baths. 
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Blae 5 B gives a deep Htie with chrommm acetate, a lighter colour 
with magnesiuiu and chromium acetates, resisting soaps. 

Methylene blue. Dark colour with chromium acetate; stands soap¬ 
ing if fixed by magnesium and aluminium acetates. 

Indigo carmine requires aluminium acetate, but is not permanent. 

Malachite green. The finest shades are obtained with a mixture of 
aluminium and magnesium acetate. 

Coerulein, Violet Poirrier, and Orseille. With chromium acetate. 

Roccellin. Aluminium acetate or a mixture of chromium and 
magnesium acetates gives a brick-red colour, which is attacked by 
soaps. 

Dinitronaphthol does not dye. 

Bismarck brown gives a stable colour with chromium acetate. 

Grey coupier and induline require chromium acetate, or the latter, 
mixed with magnesium acetate. D. B. 

Novelties in Dyeing and Calico-printing. (Buigl pohjt 
248, 83—86.)—Scheurer (Btdl, de Mulhouse, 1882, 42) fixes colour¬ 
ing matters by reducing potassium chromate with sodium thiosul¬ 
phate or sulphite. The following is the strongest colour which it is 
possible to prepare; it is, however, not durable, and can be thickened 
only with difficulty:—200 grams normal potassium chromate, 380 
sodium thiosulphate, and 420 starch paste. To fix the colour it is 
treated with a mixture of 60 grams normal potassium chromate, 
95 sodium thiosulphate, 755 thickening, then printed, steamed, and 
washed. Schafer (ihid,, 43) draws attention to a peculiar incident 
which occurred at DoUfus, Mieg, and Co.’s works in oxidising by 
the hanging process. The goods dyed with garancin exhibited 
streaks and coloured spots after hanging, showing they bad under¬ 
gone an accidental mordanting operation. This peculiarity is attri¬ 
buted to the soot collected on the roofs of the dye house, which was 
blown through the spaces between the tiles by the wind. 

Kochlin (ibid,, 63) mentions that when aniline-black is developed 
at a temperature above 70°, it does not grow darker, irrespective of 
the mordant used as oxidising agent, provided however that the 
amount of the latter and the time during which the temperature is 
maintained are sufficient. All goods developed in the cold undergo a 
subsequent darkening. 

Lauth recommends to complete the dyeing with aniline-black by 
passing the fabric through hot solutions of salts of chromium, copper, 
iron, mercury jjer se or in conjunction with chlomtes, ferrooyanides, or 
chromates. Schmidt (ibid,, 97) produces chrome yellow or orange 
by steaming. Barium chromate is readily decomposed by lead 
nitrate when the mixture is heated; a steam colour may therefore be 
obtained from a thickened mixture of lead nitrate and barium chromate, 
prepared by precipitating normal potassium chromate with barium 
chloride. Although the conversion is imperfect, and the colour not 
intimately fixed, it is possible, owing to the fact that one of the re¬ 
agents exists in an insoluble form in the dye, to obtain a good yellow 
which strongly resists soaping, by employing concentrated colours 
of perfect smoothness and homogeneity, e.y., 250 grams gum traga- 
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cantla (200 grams per litre), 250 lead nitrate, 550 barium cbromate 
(50 per cent.), and 50 water. To prepare chrome-orange, Schmidt 
adds to lead nitrate a certain quantity of lead acetate. The following 
receipt is given for chrome-orange:—500 grams gnm tragacanth 
(200 grams per litre), 500 lead nitrate, 750 lead acetate, and 1400 
barium chromate (50 per cent.). By reducing the quantity of lead 
acetate, yellower shades are produced. 

Kochlin uses finely-divided coal fixed with albumin for calico- 
printing, in place of lampblack. D. B. 

Utilisation of Battery Besidnes. (Bingl folyi. J, 248, 89.)— 
The residues from the batteries used in tbe telegraph department of 
tbe German Empire are sold annually by public tender. The pur¬ 
chaser takes possession of the residues at fixed prices without guarantee 
as to the percentage of metals (zinc, lead, and copper) contained in 
residues. Experience has shown that the proportion between the 
amounts of copper and zinc recoverable from the residues is within 
narrow limits. Previous to the delivery, which takes place twice a 
year, the residues are washed in river or rain-water, to remove all 
salts mixed therewith. Tbe sale is said to realise 22 per cent, of the 
total expenditure of battery materials- JD. B. 

Preparation of Terra Cotta Lumber. (Dingl. ^6lyL J., 248, 
179.)—Gillmau mixes 1 part pure clay with 1 to 3 parts sawdust and 
the requisite amount of water, presses the mass into large blocks, 
dries the latter and burns it for two days. Tbe blocks are then cut 
with circular saws into the desired forms. Terra cotta lumber is in¬ 
combustible ; resists acids and atmospheric influences; is a bad con¬ 
ductor of heat, sound, and electricity; has only half the weight of 
bricks, can be sawn, cut, and planed; and combines intimately with 
lime, gypsum, <5ec. D. B. 

Polycbrome Vamislx for White Metal. (Dingl. jpolyt. J., 248, 
220.)—According to Puscher, 30 grams of crystallised cupric acetate are 
ground to a fine powder and kept in thin layers in a warm place until 
the water of crystallisation and a large proportion of the acetic acid 
have been volatilised. The light brown powder is then mixed with 
100 grams of gum copal, and heated to 75°. This mixture is painted on 
white metal and the colour developed by heating in a drying box. In 
consequence of the reduction of the dissolved cupric oxide to cuprous 
oxide, green, yellow, orange, or reddish colours can be produced, 
according to the temperature and time of heating. D. B. 

Process for Preparing Printing Ink. (Dingl pohjt 248. 
92.)—Schmidt Brothers recommend manganese dioxide instead of 
lampblack for tbe preparation of printing and marking ink. Waste 
paper which has been printed with this ink is said to be suitable for 
the manufacture of white paper. B. B. 
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Electro-dynamic Interference of Alternating Currents. By 
A. Oberbeck (Comjpt, rencl,^ 96, 1498—1499).—A claim for priority. 

Distortion of Polarised Electrodes. By Gout {Goiwpt. rend , 
96, 1495—1497).—^Wlien a narrow band of thin gold foil varnished 
on one side is used as the positive electrode in the electrolysis of a 
solution of copper sulphate, the negative electrode being of copper, 
the positive electrode becomes polarised, and the gold foil is distorted 
and becomes concave on the unvarnished side. Similar phenomena 
are observed with a narrow riband of gold coded into a helix. If the 
current is broken, the electrode returns to its former position. The 
distortion commences immediately the current is completed, and 
attains its maximum in less than a second. The introduction of a 
great resistance into the circuit slightly retards the polarisation and 
distortion. If the gold is previously covered with a film of copper, 
there is no distortion until all the copper has dissolved away. Similar 
distortion is observed with electrodes of other metals in other solu¬ 
tions. It is particularly well marked in the electrolysis of man¬ 
ganese nitrate, and if the circuit is broken and the two electrodes are 
put into communication with each other, the curved electrode returns 
to its original position, and then curves in the opposite direction. In 
this case there is a deposit of manganese dioxide on the positive 
electrode. 

If a metal is deposited on an electrode, or if a deposit is dissolved 
away, the electrode experiences a displacement which is doubtless due 
to the mechanical action of the deposit. C. H. B, 

Pyroelectricity of Quartz. By G. Friedel and J. Curie {Gompt. 
rend., 96, 1262—1269, and 1390—1395).—These papers are mainly 
a resume of results previously obtained (Bull. Sor. Min., 1879, 31), 
and a criticism of HankeTs papers (this vol., 412, 540). The authors 
have repeated Hankel’s experiments, and have been nnable to 
recognise the vortical distribution of electrical tension on the faces of 
the crystals, and tliey find that the rhombic axes instead of being 
neutral points, are electrified positively. They also find that when a 
crystal is surrounded with metallic filings, and heated in a metallic 
case, the metallic filings cool more rapidly than the crystal, and 
exercise a cooling effect on the latter, which consequently cools irre¬ 
gularly; the outer layer of the crystal being cooled most rapidly, 
contracts and exerts pressure on the inteHor, which is at a higher 
temperature than the mean temperature of the crystal, and also on 
the uncovered faces, which are compressed laterally, and consequently 
expand in a direction at right angles to the compression, i.e., in the 
direction of the lateral axis of the prism. The positive electricity 
developed on the rhombic faces, and the negative electricity developed 
on the opposite faces, as observed by Hankel, are due to expansion 
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along tBe axes of Bemiinorpliism, produced by the pressure resulting 
from irregular coolmg. The production of internal tensions under 
these conditions is proved by heating a cylinder of glass in the same 
•way, and examining it with polarised light. When a quartz crystal 
is heated and then allowed to cool gradually and regularly by exposure 
to air, there is no development of electricity. The authors’ results 
agree with those of Edntgen. 0. H. B. 

Specific Heats of Gases at Higb Temperatures. By Vteilli] 
{Goyyvpt. 96, 1358—1361),—The temperature calculated from 

the maximum pressure developed in closed vessels by the explosion of 
cyanogen and oxygen in the proportions necessary to form carbonic 
oxide, constitutes an inferior limit of the temperature of combustion. 
A small quantity of the carbonic oxide is decomposed into carbon and 
carbonic anhydride, and another small quantity reduces the water 
vapour present in the gases. Analysis of the products, however, 
shows how far these changes have taken place, and enables a maxi¬ 
mum limit of temperature to be calculated. The quotient of the 
inferior and superior limits of temperature gives a superior limit for 
the specific heats at constant volume of the gases nitrogen, hydrogen, 
oxygen, and carbonic oxide. By the explosion of mixtures of 
cyanogen and oxygen in the proportions necessary to form carbonic 
oxide, with varying quantities of nitrogen, the author has obtained 
the following maximum values for the mean molecular heats of 
hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen, and carbonic oxide:— 


Temperature. 

Ordinary 

3100° 

3600 

4400. 


Molecular heat. 
4*8 
6*30 
?-30 
8*10 


These values are based on the assumption that the laws of expan¬ 
sion and compressibility hold good at the high temperatures. 

0, H. B. 

Critical Point of Gases. By J. Jamix {Cornet 96, 

1448—1452).—The author defines the critical point as the 
peraiiire at which a liquid and its saturated vapour have the same 
dmisity (comp. Abstr., 1862, 267). In the experiments of Oagniard- 
Latour the disappearance of the meniscus at the critical point 
is due to the fact that the liquid and its vapour have acquired 
the same density in consequence of the compression of the vapour 
and the expansion of the liquid. There is no interruption of 
the general law of evaporation. The liquid remains at its boiling 
point and point of maximum vapour-tension, but is invisible because 
it mixes with and floats in its own vapour, both having the same 
density. As the temperature rises, the vapour-tension increases until 
the whole of the liquid is volatilised, and after this point, but only 
after this point, the vapour ceases to be saturated, and passes into the 
state of gas. Since there is no change of volume at the critical point, 
the vapour has no latent heat. In other words, at the critical point 
the liquid does not dijBEer from its vapour in tension, density, heat of 
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constitution, appearance, nor in any other property by which they 
can be distinguished. The same explanation holds good in the case of 
Andrew’s experiments. 

In one of Cailletet’s experiments a mixture of 1 vol. air with 5 vols. 
carbonic anhydride, was compressed until the carbonic anhydride 
liquefied, but on increasing the pressure to 160—200 atmospheres, 
the liquid entirely disappeared. According to the author’s view, the 
volume of the liquefied carbonic anhydride undergoes little or no 
further diminution, but the volume of the air diminishes continually, 
and its density consequently increases until it becomes equal to that 
of the liquid, and at this point the meniscus disappears. If this view 
bo correct, the substitution of hydrogen or some other light gas for 
air should render a higher pressure necessary to cause the disappear- 
^mce of the meniscus. At the author’s suggestion Cailletet has made 
experiments with mixtures of 5 vols. carbonic anhydride with 1 vol. 
air and 1 vol. hydrogen respectively, and the following table gives the 
pressures required to bring about the disappearance of the meniscus 
at different temperatures:— 


Temperature.... 15° 

16° 

17° 

18° 

19° 

20° 

21° 

Carbonic anhy- 

dride and air.. 135 

130 

125 

120 

114 

108 

102 atmos. 

Carbonic anhydride 

and hydrogen 245 

236 

227 

218 

208 

190 

190 „ 

Temperature. 


.... 

22° 

23° 

2A° 

25° 

Carbonic anhydride and 

air.... 

. . . > 

96 

90 

85 

79 atmos. 

f} Ji 

hydrogen .. 

181 

172 

163 

163 „ 


These results are in accord with the author’s theory- Cailletet has 
shown that when carbonic anhydride is mixed with a considerable 
proportion of air, or a similar gas, its liquefaction is retarded or is 
even rendered impossible. This, however, is due to the fact that at 
high pressures the volume of the air diminishes more rapidly than 
that of the carbonic anhydride, so that when the latter has reached 
the tension at which it liquefies, its density is equal to or even lower 
than that of the admixed air, and the gas appears not to liquefy, 
whereas the liquid has only lost its property of collecting at the 
bottom of the vessel. 

It would appear that if the pressure is continually increased, the 
carbonic anhydride will continue to liquefy, and its density will vary 
but little, but the density of the admixed air or other gas will con¬ 
tinually increase, and will at last become greater than that of the 
liquid, which will then collect at the top of the tube instead of at the 
bottom. O! H. B. 

Modification of V. Meyer*s Vapour-density Apparatus. By 
H, Schwarz (Ber., 16,1061—1056).—The author employs a combus¬ 
tion furnace containing a deep iron trough fitted with a lid. An 
ordinary wide combustion tube closed at one end is placed in the 
furnace, filled with nitrogen and coimected with the apparatus for 
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collecting tlie displaced gas. For the latter purpose the apparatus 
used in the estimation of nitrogen is employed (Ber., 13, 771). When 
the temperature has become constant, the weighed substance is intro¬ 
duced in a boat into the front cold part of the tube, the cork replaced 
and the front end of the furnace raised 20—30 c.m. The boat is then 
made to slide down the tube, the furnace being supported in the in¬ 
clined position. Bubbles of gas begin to collect in a few seconds and 
cease suddenly when the volatilisation is complete; the displaced gas 
is then measured in the usual way (loc. ciL). A. K. M. 

Air-baths. By L. Meter (Ber., 16, 1087—1092).—description 
of some improvements introduced by the author. A. K. M. 


Inoirganic Chemistry. 


Action of Nascent Hydrogen on Oxygen Gas. By M. 
Tbaube (Bar., 16, 1201—1208).—^A reply to Hoppe-Seyler 16, 

117). The author maintains that his experiments (Abstr., 1882, 795; 
1883, 150, 282) prove (1) that palladium-hydrogen does not give off 
nascent hydrogen; (2) nascent hydrogen does not render oxygen 
active; (3) living tissues do not evolve hydrogen; (4) the action of 
palladium-hydrogen depends on the formation of hydrogen peroxide, 
which acts partly directly, and also in conjunction with metallic palla¬ 
dium, as an oxidising agent. 

The author points out that the use of potassium iodide and starch as 
a test for nitrous acid is a source of error, as in many cases the libera¬ 
tion of iodine is due to hydrogen peroxide, and not to nitrous acid. 

W. C. W. 

Decomposition of Water by Metalloids. By C. Cross and 
A. Higgin (Ber., 16, 1195—1199).—^When water containing flowers 
of sulphur is distilled, sulphur, insoluble in carbon bisulphide, is 
found in the distillate, but if air is excluded from the apparatus, a 
clear distillate is obtained. The distillate becomes turbid, and deposits 
sulphur on exposure to the air. It gives a white precipitate with lead 
acetate, soluble in acetic acid, and with mercurous nitrate a yellow 
precipitate, which soon blackens. Jt bleaches potassium permanga¬ 
nate. Hence it appears that lower sulphur-acids are formed by 
the action of water ou sulphur. Below 95° no action takes place. 
The solubility of ai‘senious sulphide in boiling water is probably due 
to the formation of an oxysulphide of arsenic, as such a compound is 
produced by boiling arsenious oxide and sulphide in water. 

W. 0. w. 

PyrosnlphLaric Chloride. By D. Konowalow (B«\, 16, 1127— 
1130). —^Pure pyrosulphuric chloride, prepared by the action of sul¬ 
phuric anhydride on chloride of sulphur, boils at 153°. The presence 
of chlorosulphonic acid lowers the temperature at which the sub- 
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stance boils. This fact probably accounts for the lower temperatures, 
viz., 140*5® and 146°, observed by Ogier (Gompt, rend.^ 94, 217), and 
by Heumann (this vol., 710). 

The density of the vapour of pyrosulpharic chloride is normal 
between 180 and 210°. In conducting the vapour-density determination, 
every precaution must be taken to avoid the presence of moisture, 
otherwise the pyrosulphuric chloride decomposes, and false results are 
obtained. W. C. W. 

Phosphorus Sesquisulphide. By Isambeet (Compt. rend., 96, 
1499—1502).—Sulphur and phosphorus do not combine together 
when dissolved in carbon bisulphide, and dry sulphur does not unite 
with melted phosphorus at 100°, but at 130° sudden and explosive com¬ 
bination takes place. The best method of preparing the sesquisul¬ 
phide is to place 313 grams of carefully dried ordinary phosphorus in 
a tubulated retort through which a current of carbonic anhydride is 
passing, then add 24 grams of coarsely powdered sulphur, and heat care¬ 
fully in a water-bath with repeated agitation until the mixture is com¬ 
pletely fused. ISTow add, through the tube through which the carbonic 
anhydride passes, 110 grams of fine sand, which has previously been 
placed in a tubulated flask traversed by the gas. Agitate vigorously 
in order to mix the sand intimately with the fused^ mixture, and then 
heat somewhat strongly over a flame, continuing the passage of the 
carbonic anhydride. If the materials are intimately noixed, combina¬ 
tion takes place gradually, and the phosphorus sulphide is afterwards 
separated from the sand by distillation. 

Phosphorus sesquisulphide is a yellow crystalline solid, which when 
pure melts at 167° to a somewhat darker liquid. It ignites at about 
100°, and burns slowly, with formation of phosphoric and sulphurous 
anhydrides. Nitric acid and aqua regia attack it but gradually, even 
when heated, and chlorine in presence of water converts it into phos¬ 
phoric and sulphuric anhydrides. The sp. gr. of the sesquisulphide at 
11° is 2*00, and it boils regularly at about 380°. Its vapour-density, 
determined by Meier’s method, is 7*90 (calc. 7*62), and its heat o-f 
formation, determined by the action of iodine on the sulphide in pre¬ 
sence of carbon bisulphide, is Pa -h S3 = 18*4 cals. Since the 

heat developed by the conversion of ordinary phosphorus into red 
phosphorus is about 20 cals., it follows that red phosphorus and sul¬ 
phur ought not to combine together directly. Bed phosphorus and 
sulphur, however, combine at 180°; the tension of transformation of 
red phosphorus must therefore be suiSciently high at this point to 
convert the red phosphorus into ordinary phosphorus at the moment 
of combination. 0. H. B. 

Analogy between the AUotropic Modifications of Phospho¬ 
rus and Arsenic. By R, Engel (QompL rend., 96, 1314—1315).— 
The author has previously shown that when arsenic is liberated from 
its compounds at a temperature below 300° it forms amorphous 
arsenic, an alio tropic modification which differs from ordinary crystal¬ 
lised arsenic in its specific gravity and point of sublimation. It is 
usually stated that arsenic sublimes at 180°, but the author finds that 
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crystallised arsenic does not siiblimo below 360®, either in a vactiam 
or in an inert gas, whilst the amorphous variety begins to sublime at 
260® in a vacmim, and at 280—310® in an inert gas. The sublima¬ 
tion of amorphous arsenic is at first very rapid, but after some hours 
it ceases, and a residue of crystallised arsenic of sp. gr. 6*7 is left. It 
follows, therefore, that amorphous arsenic is converted into the crys¬ 
tallised variety at about 310® if the heating is continued sufficiently 
long. Crystallised arsenic corresponds with red phosphorus, whilst 
amorphous arsenic corresponds with ordinary phosphorus. The sp, gr. 
of crystallised arsenic is higher than that of the amorphous variety, 
just as the sp. gr. of red phosphorus is higher than that of the ordi¬ 
nary variety ; and just as ordinary phosphorus sublimes at a tem¬ 
perature below that at which it is converted into the red variety, 
so amorphous arsenic sublimes at a temperature below that at which 
it becomes crystalline. Amorphous phosphorus and crystallised 
arsenic respectively do not, however, sublime at these particular 
temperatures. The vapour of red phosphorus yields the yellow 
variety when condensed at a temperature below the point of trans¬ 
formation, and in like manner crystallised arsenic yields the amor- 
plions form when its vapour is condensed below 300°. Moreover, it 
is possible to obtain red phosphorus in crystals, and these ex'ystals 
are isomorphons with the crystals of arsenic. 0. H. B. 

Potassium Carbonate. By P. A. Pluckiger (Ber., 16, 1143— 
1144). —^Au earthenware vessel used as a receptacle for crude pot¬ 
ash, having been washed out and exposed to the sun, became covered 
with an incrustation of white needle-shaped crystals, which had the 
composition K200d,KHC03,6H20. Attempts to prepare this salt 
artificially were unsuccessful. W. 0. W. 

Silver Nitrate and Ammonia. By A. Reychler (Bpi\, 16, 
990—994),—Two compounds of silver nitrate with ammonia aie 
known, viz., AgN03,3NH3 and AgN03,2l!lH3. A strongly acid solu¬ 
tion of silver nitrate is not precipitated by ammonia, whilst from a 
neutral or nearly neutral solution the silver is partially thrown down 
as hydrated oxide. To redissolve the precipitate, slightly more am¬ 
monia must be used than is required by the proportion AgNOj -f- 
It sufficient ammonia is added to produce only a slight pre¬ 
cipitate, and the latter is then separated by filtration, the further 
addition of ammonia produces no precipitate. On adding ammonia 
in quantity sufficient to produce the maximum precipitate, and 
evaporating the filtrate on a water-bath, a brown deposit (AgO ?) is 
formed, and silver is precipitated in the form of a mirror, whilst 
the concentrated solution crystallises on cooling to a mass of lustrous 
needles; these, after washing with alcohol and ether, should bo 
dried at a low temperature. The product, silver ammonium nitrate, 
]15“H3Ag.H03, blackens by exposure to light, and is only partially soluble 
in water, moderately in alcohol, very sparingly in ether. On dialysing 
a concentrated solution of silver ammonium nitrate into water, white 
needles are obtained on the lower side of the dialyser, which aftei' 
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being -wasbed witb aloobol and etber, and dried at a lo^ temperatnre, 
contain 77 per cent, silver, wbicb approximately corresponds with 
silver ammonium hydroxide. Silver ammonium nitrate foinns a crys¬ 
talline compound with aldehyde, GH3.CH(OH).]S'HAg, very readily 
soluble in water, moderately in alcohol, and almost insoluble in ether. 
It blackens by exposure to light and is decomposed below 100°. On 
adding aldehyde to a solution of silver nitrate and ammonia contain¬ 
ing 1 mol. of the former to 2 mols. of the latter, it yields Liebermann 
and Goldschmidt’s ethylidenimide silver nitrate. A. K. M. 

Double Salts of Lead. By G. Ande^ (Gompt rend., 96,1502— 
1504).—If litharge is added gradually to a hot solution of ammonium 
chloride in its own weight of water and heated at about 100° for some 
hours, the liquid on cooling deposits crystals of the composition 
PbCbjOlTHiCbHjO. This compound is decomposed by water with 
formation of an amorphous oxychloride, PbCl2,PbO,H20, and a solution 
which, after concentration, deposits small brilliant micaceous lamellae 
of the composition 2PbCl2,!N'HiCl,6H20. 

If a small quantity of the compound PbCl2,6NHtCl,HtO is heated 
with about 50 c.c. of water in a sealed tube at about 200° for five 
hours, white needles of the oxychloride PbOl2,PbO,H20 are obtained. 
If some of the mother-liquor from PbCl2,filIH4Cl,H20 is added to an 
excess of water and the mixture heated in a sealed tube at 200° for 
about five hours, small slender brilliant needles ’of the oxychloride 
2PbCl2,Pb0,2H20 are deposited. When the salt 4Pb0l2,221?'H401,7H2O 
previously described is heated with water in a similar manner, lead 
chloride separates ont in slender needles, hut no oxychloride is formed. 
It would appear, therefore, that the double chlorides obtained by the 
action of litharge on a solution of ammonium chloride contain a 
small quantity of oxychloride, which is easily separated by water, 
and crystallises under pressure. This oxychloride is probably formed 
in accordance with the equation 2PbO -f 2]SrH4Cl = -f 

PbOb,PbO,H20. 

When lead bromide is added to an aqueous solution of ammonium 
bromide until it ceases to be dissolved, the liquid deposits crys¬ 
talline nodules of the composition 7PbBr2,12]SrHiBr,7H30, which 
rapidly alter when exposed to air. The mother-liquor, after evapora- 
tioQ, deposits small lamell® of the composition 2PbBr2,14!N'H4Br,3H20, 
much more stable when exposed to air. By digesting litharge with 
ammonium bromide solution, a crystalline crusc of the composition 
PbBr2,6NHiBr,H20, is obtained. It is decomposed by water with 
formation of an amorphous oxybromide, 2PbBr2,2Pb0,3H40. By 
treating the double salt PbBrfljGNHiBrjHaO, or its mother-liquor in 
the same manner as the chlorine compounds, the oxybromide 
PbBr2,Pb0,H20 is obtained in slender needles. It would appear that 
the double bromides obtained by the action of litharge on ammonium 
bromide solution contain some oxybromide; but the compounds ob¬ 
tained from lead bromide and ammonium bromide yield only lead 
bromide and no oxybromide when heated with water in sealed tubes. 

0. H. B. 
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Basic Double Salts. By H. Klinger (Ber., 16, 997—999). —The 
author has made experiments "with the view to obtain basic lead 
cadmium nitrates from cadmium oxide and lead nitrate, and from 
cadmium nitrate and lead oxide, and to compare the products. In 
both cases insoluble basic salts are formed together with hasic lead 
nitrate^ KOaPbOH, the latter crystallising in white needles. When 
hydrated lead oxide is added to a hot solution of cadmium nitrate and 
the basic lead salt allowed to crystallise out, the mother-liquor some¬ 
times yields a second salt, hasic cad’niium mtrate, K030d0H,H20, 
crystallising in iridescent plates. The latter is also obtained by the 
action of heat on cadmium nitrate, or by dissolving hydrated cadmium 
oxide in hot cadmium nitrate solution. When mercuric oxide is 
added to a boiling solution of calcium chloride and the solution fil¬ 
tered, colourless, lustrous plates of hasic mercury calcium chloride, 
Ga0l2,2HgO,4H2O, separate, which lose their water at 17 h — 178°. It 
is decomposed by water with formation of calcium chloride, a small 
quantity of mercuric chloride, and an insoluble red amorphous body 
containing mercury, calcium, and chlorine. Hydrochloric acid dis¬ 
solves it with difficulty. A basic lead calcium salt has also been 
obtained. A. K. M. 

Formation of Sulphides by Pressure. By W. Spring { Dm *., 
16, 999 — 1004 ).—This is a continuation of the author’s experiments 
on the production of compounds by pressure (this vol., p. 650 ). 
A mixture of a metal with sulphur is subjected to a pressure of 
6500 atmospheres, the block so obtained powdereil, and the operation 
repeated until a uniform mass is obtained. In this way the following 
sulphides have been produced :—Maynedum sulphide, duo sulphide (in 
appearance resembling the natural blende), ferrous sulphide, cadmium 
sulphide, hisiuuth sulphide, lead sulphide, silver sulphide, copper siih 
phtile, stannic sulphide, and antimony sulphide. Only a partial com- 
iiination could he effected between sulphur and aluminium, the product 
yielding with hydrochloric acid au abundant evolution of hydrogen 
sulphide. Sulphur and red phosphorus do not combine under the 
infiuence of pressure, neither do sulphur and carbon. A. K. M. 

Colloidal Copper Sulphide. By W. Spring (Ber,, 16, 1142— 
1143). —If copper sulphide, prepared by passing sulphurotted hydrogen 
through a dilute solution of copper sulphate in ammonia, is washed 
by decantation with water containing sulphuretted hydrogen, until 
the precipitate is perfectly free from ammoniacal salts, the copper 
sulphide dissolves, forming a dark brown solution. The solution may 
be boiled without decomposition, but the addition of small quantities 
of metallic salts causes the sulphide to precipitate. On evaporating 
the solution on a water-bath, the copper sulphide remains as a dark 
resinous mass. If the copper sulphide is dried m vacuo, it loses its 
property of dissolving in water- Pure dry copper sulphide has a 
dark green colour. IJnder a pressure of 6500 atmospheres, it forms 
a dark blue compact mass, possessing metalhc Instro. 

Antimony, arsenic, and stannic sulphides, antimony oxide, stannic 
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oxide, and man^nese peroxide, all resemble copper sulphide in tbeir 
behaviour with pure water. W. 0. W. 

Iridium Potassium Sulphate. Bj L. de Boisbaudran (Gompt 
rmd.^ 96, 1406 — 1409 ).—The green iridium potassium sulphate, 
which separates out from solutions of the product obtained by fusing 
an iridium componnd with hydrogen potassium sulphate at a dull red 
heat (next abstract), has the composition Ir23S04,3K2S04. It dis¬ 
solves in water or dilute sulphuric acid, hut is insoluble in a saturated 
solution of potassium sulphate and in dilute alcohol. When deposited 
slowly from concentrated solutions, it forms small transparent 
crystals, which have no action on polarised light, and are apparently 
octahedra, flattened parallel with one of the faces. An acid solurion 
of the salt is not altered by boiling; but if the solution is nearly 
neutral and especially if it contains a certain proportion of potassium 
sulphate, the green colour rapidly changes to a very pale rose tint, 
and potassium hydroxide or ammonia now precipitates the iridium in 
the form of an oxide, which dissolves in dilute sulphuric acid, forming 
a deep violet solution. With ammonia, the precipitation is incom¬ 
plete, and therefore it is preferable to use potash when testing for 
iridium (Zoc. cit ). An excess of potash added to the green solution 
in the cold changes the colour to pale blue, without any immediate pre¬ 
cipitation; but on heating it, a rich violet colour is quickly developed, 
and the iridium mpidly separates out as a blue-violet oxide, soluble 
in dilute sulphuric acid; sometimes the colour produced by potash 
is violet-grey, and the precipitate is also violet-grey, but it yields the 
same rich violet solution with dilute sulphuric acid. 

The green salt is not altered by dilute hydrochloric acid, nor by 
hydrochloric acid and iodine, but hot dilute nitric acid changes the 
colour to a somewhat feeble blue-violet. Aqua regia decomposes the 
salt completely with formation of iridium teti’achloride, and the sul¬ 
phuric acid cau be precipitated by barium chloride. If barium chloride 
is added to a solutiou of the original salt, the precipitated barium 
sulphate has a deep green colour, and retains a cousidemble quantity 
of iridium, which is not removed even by aqua regia. 

A solution of the green salt in dilute sulphuric acid acquires a pale 
blue-violet colour, when heated with potassium permanganate. If 
hydrochloric acid is previously added, the colour produced is very 
deep green. A hydrochloric acid solution of the salt also acquires a 
deep green colour when heated wifh potassium chlorate. Sulphurous 
anhydride has no action on a hot acid solution of the salt. 

G. H. B. 

Reactions of Iridium. By L. be Boisbaudeak {Cornet rend., 96, 
1336 — 1339 ).—A. The iridium salt is fused with hydrogen potassium 
sulphate at a dull red heat in a gold crucible for some minutes, either 
directly or after it has been evaporated with excess of sulphuric acid, 
until white fumes are given off; if the proportion of hidium is not 
too great, the residue dissolves completely in hot water, forming a 
solution which is usually green, but is sometimes blue or violet. 
Concentrated solutions on cooling deposit a deep green crystalline 
powder containing iridium, potassium, and sulphuric acid. This salt 
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dissolves in water or dilute sulphuric acid, but is precipitated by 
potassium sulphate. Without removing the precipitate, the liquid 
is nearly neutralised with potash or ammonia, when potassium 
sulphate is precipitated and carries down the gi-eater part of 
the iridium, which gives it a green colour. The precipitate is 
collected on a filter, washed once or twice with potassium sul¬ 
phate solution, and the filtrate and washings mixed and boiled 
for 15 to 30 minutes, when the iiidium is converted into a com¬ 
pound which yields a precipitate with potash or ammonia, espe¬ 
cially on boiling. This precipitate dissolves in dilute sulphuric acid, 
forming a deep violet solution which appears rose-coloured when 
very dilute. The same precipitate is obtained by dissolving the 
iridiferous potassium sulphate in hot water slightly acidified with 
sulphuric acid, boiling the solution, and then adding potash or ammo¬ 
nia. If the boiling liquid is only very slightly acid, the gi eater part 
of the precipitate separates out before adding the alkali, and is then 
much less soluble iu dilute sulphuric acid. If the amount of iridium 
is very minute, the iridiferous potassium sulphate is not treated sepa¬ 
rately, hut the liquid is boiled after partial neutralisation. When 
the alkaline filtrate has a faint rose colour it is evaporated to dry¬ 
ness, heated with sulphuric acid, and treated as above. By this 
method 0*025 mgrm. of iridium can be detected in 50 grams of 
hydrogen potassium sulphate. 

In order to separate traces of iron, the solution is neutralised witli 
ammonia, digested with excess of ammonium sulphide at a gentle 
heat for some time, filtered, and the filtrate evaporated almost to 
dryness. On boiling the residue with aqua regia, ammonium salts 
are destroyed, sulphur separates out, and the iridium tetrachloride is 
recognised by its colour, or is examined by the following methods;— 

B. The iridium salt is heated with a slight excess of sulphuric 
acid in order to expel any chlorine, allowed to cool slightly, and 
ammonium nitmte added m successive small quantities. The heating 
is then continued, and more nitrate is added, when a deep blue colour 
is produced if only 0*001 mgrm. of iridium is present. If the heating 
is stopped whilst some niti-atc remains undccoraposed, the blue sub¬ 
stance dissolves in water without change. Sometimes the substance 
has a rich emerald-green tint, but if it is moistened with a little sul¬ 
phuric acid after cooling, and then again gently heated, the green 
colour changes to bine. Foreign metals interfere more or less wiilx 
this test, but it succeeds well in presence of gold, ruthenium, plati¬ 
num, or rhodium. The blue colour is of course modified by colour 
due to any of the other metals: in presence of gold, for example, it is 
changed to green. 

0. If ammonium nitrate and chloride are added to the cold sul¬ 
phuric acid solution of the iridium salt, and the mixture then heatod, 
a rose-red colour is produced; this is destroyed by excess of ammo¬ 
nium salts, but reappears on adding sulphuric acid and heating 
gently. If the heating is discontinued before all the ammonium 
salts are decomposed, the residue, when treated with water after 
moling, leaves a rose-red powder, soluble in pure water, but insoluble 
in a solution of ammonium hydrogen sulphate. The aqueous solu- 
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tion of the heated mass appears to contain ammonium iridiochloride. 
This reaction is obtained 'vvith 0*U01 mgrm. of iridium. 

By combining method A with the reactions B and C, it is easy to 
detect with certainty 0*01 mgrm. of iridium mixed with two million 
times its weight of potassium hydrogen sulphate. C. H, B. 


Organic Chemistry. 


Carbon Thiobromides. By C. Hdll and F. Urech (Ber., 16, 
1147—1149),—By the action of bromine on carbotritliiohexhromide 
in presence of water, 2 atoms of sulphur are oxidised to sulphuric 
acid, and the third atom escapes in the form of carbon oxysulphide. 
When the compound CSaBr^ is diluted with ether and mixed with 
alcohol, carbotrithiohexhromide is produced. This body is decom¬ 
posed by alcohol at 120°. With phenol and cresol, the hexhromide 
torms red liquids which lose their colour on the addition of an acid. 

w. c. w. 

Formation of a new Colouring Matter by the Action of 
Heat on Oarbotrithiohexbromide. By C. Hell and F. Urech 
(Ber., 16, 1144—1147 ).—Carhotritlnohexhromidei CiSjBrg, melts at 
125° and decomposes at 180°, whilst free bromine, bromide of sulphur, 
and the compound OS 2 Br 4 distil over. If the act of distillation is inter¬ 
rupted when the contents of the retort thicken, carbon teti’abromide 
may be extracted from the residue by ether. A blue compound of the 
composition C 9 Br*S 4 , 2 H 20 now remains, which is very slightly soluble 
in alcohol, ether, and glacial acetic acid. It dissolves, however, in 
strong sulphuric acid or in phenol, forming a blue solution which is 
changed to brownish-red by tbe action of zinc-dust. It is repre¬ 
cipitated as a blue powder from the sulphuric acid solution, on dilu¬ 
tion with water, and from the phenol solution by the addition of 
ether. 

The authors consider that the blue substance is an aromatic com¬ 
pound, and that it owes its colouring power to the presence of the 
group-S— h. W. C. W. 

Dicyandiamide, I. By E. Bambergee (Ber., 16, 1074—1078).— 
Water has no action on dicyandiamide below 150°, but when the 
latter is heated with about 12 parts of water for 15—20 hours at a 
temperature of 160—170° in sealed tubes, ammonia is liberated, 
whilst the glass becomes coated with a crystalline powder. On 
acidulating the ammoniacal filtrate with acetic acid a voluminous 
precipitate is obtained which, after being purified and dried over 
sulphuric acid in a vacuum, has the composition represented by the 
formula 031 J 74 H 402 . The formation of dlcyandiamidocaTbQXijlio acid 
may be represented by the equations: + 4 H 2 O = 2 CO 2 + 

4 KH 3 and 2 C 2 N 4 H 4 + 2 CO 2 + 4 HH 3 = 203 N 4 H 402 ,hfH 3 + 2 NH 3 . 
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The free acid is an amorpliotis chalk-like powder which does not melt 
when heated, and at elevated temperatures gives off white fumes con¬ 
densing to a crystalline sublimate (dicyandiamide ?), whilst cyanic 
acid volatilises. It is insoluble in the ordinary solvents, and dissolves 
but very sparingly in boiling water, from which it separates on cool¬ 
ing in the form of a heavy powder consisting of microscopic aggre¬ 
gates of lustrous prisms. On warming the ammonium salt, the 
ammonia is liberated, and the acid obtained in needles. When heated 
with water a few degrees above the temperature of its formation, it is 
decomposed with formation of ammonia and carbonic anhydride. The 
ammoniim salt is obtained in the form of slender lustrous prisms, 
when a boiling solntion of the acid in ammonia is allowed to cool; it 
decomposes on exposure to the air, ammonia being given ofp. The 
barium salt, (C 3 lSr 4 H 302 ) 2 Ba + 2 H 2 O, crystallises in groups of silky 
pidsms; its aqueous solution is decomposed by boiling. The com¬ 
pound, iHsAgO^jAghTOs, separates in white flocks on adding 
ammoniacal silver solution to a slightly ammoniacal solution of the 
acid. On adding acetate of lead to a boiling solution of the barium 
salt, a double lead dicyayidiamidocarboxylate and acetate, 

C3lSr4H302,Pb05:5, 

is precipitated as a heavy crystalline powder. When a solution of 
the acid in boiling hydrochLoric acid is allowed to cool, crystals of the 
hydrochloride, 03 ^ 411403 ,HOI, are obtained. 

Dioyandiamidocarboxyhc acid can be prepared synthetically by 
beating dicyandiamide with ammonium carbonate solution for 6—8 
hours at 120 °, and decomposing the ammonium salt thus formed with 
acetic acid. A. K. M. 

Formation of Amyl Alcohol in Alcoholic Fermentation. 
By J. A. Le Bel (Qompt. rend., 96, 13G8—1370).—By careful 
fractionation of large quantities, the author has been able io sepaiato 
several cubic centimetres of amyl alcohol, mixed in all probability 
with higher alcohols, from wine, beer, and fermented solutions of 
sugar. C. il. J3. 

Allylamine Derivatives. By C. Liebersiann and 0. Paal (Ber., 
16, 523—534).—The authors have endeavoured to couvert ethyl allyl¬ 
amine and its derivatives into piperidine. By the action of concen¬ 
trated sulphuric acid they hoped to introduce a molecule of water into 
the compound base, as has been done by Oppenheim (Anmlen, SuppL, 
6 , 867) m the case of allyl chloride. By the subsequent extraction of 
a molecule of water, a hydrogen-atom being taken from the ethyl 
group, piperidine would be left. The authors have only succeeded in 
performing the first part of the operation. They have arrived at no 
definite conclusion regarding the second phase of the reaction. They 
have, however, observed a curious property of the allyl platin- 
ammoninm chlorides. They have prepared the ethyl-, propyl-, and 
amyl-allylamine bases by the action of the iodides or bromides of the 
respective alcohol radicals in the usual manner; in addition to the 
secondary bases, tertiary compounds are generally formed. The sopa- 
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ration of the mixture requires repeated distillation, in the course of 
which small quantities of glittering plates separate out, but after¬ 
wards disappear or conglomerate. The authors have not made any 
exact examination of their composition. The bases are all colourless 
liquids of an odour resembling that of allylamine. Their solubility 
in water decreases with the increasing complexity of the alcohol 
radical in combination. Their solutions in hydrochloric acid decolorise 
bromine-water, and on adding an alhali even very dilute solutions 
become milky from the separation cd a yellow oily base. This reac¬ 
tion has been made use of as a test for the presence of unattacked allyl 
groups. 

Monetliiflallylamme^ CsH^.NHEt, boils at 84—86°. 

Ethylallylamine pJatinochloride, (C 3 H 5 ^THEt) 2 ,H 2 PtCl 6 , crystallises 
from water in orange-coloured well-formed crystals melting at 154— 
156°. The acid oxalate forms colourless plates sparingly soluble in 
alcohol. 

Biethyhllylamine^ C^Hs-NTEta, is stated by Einne to boil at 100 — 
103°. The authors hnd its boiling point .to be 110—^113°. Its platino- 
chloride melts at 128—130°. 

Moiwpropijlallylamine, CaHg.N'HPr, boils at 110—^114°. Its sp. gr. 
at 18° is 0*7708. The platinochloride forms orange-coloured crystals. 

Dipropylallylamine, CsHg.NPro, boils between 145° and 150°. Its 
platinochloride crystallises from water in fine glittering orange-red 
rhomhic crystals. When the mother-liquor is allowed to evaporate 
in the air, lemon-coloured crystals of 'a new platinnni salt are ob¬ 
tained. The compound can be readily prepared by boiling an aqueous 
solution of the ordinary salt. When the liquor becomes concentrated 
an oily precipitate forms. After diluting and boiling, the solution 
is allowed to cool slowly, yellow needles of fche composition 
C 3 H 5 NPr 2 ,HPtCl 3 (m. p. 152—153°) then separating out. All the 
above platinum salts yield analogous compounds. 

Monethylallylamive platinichloride, CjHj'N'HEtjHPtCls, forms anhy¬ 
drous lemou-coloured crystals melting at 220 °. 

JDiethylallylamine plafinichloride, C 3 H 5 NEt 2 ,HPtCl 3 , forms groups of 
chamois-coloured needles melting at 189°. 

Allylamine platinicUmde, CsHfi.NTHajHPtCls, crystallises in ochre- 
coloured needles. 

The plntinochlorides of pyridine and quinoline are not altered by 
boiling with water. 

Isoamyl allylamine^ C 3 H 5 INEf.CsHu, boils at 148—153°. Its sp. gr. at 
18° is 0*7777. The allylamine bases were all subjected to the action 
of concentrated sulphuric acid at 130—^140°. In addition to quanti¬ 
ties of the unattacked base, allylamine was always found accompanied 
by a new base boiling considerably higher than the original one. The 
platinochlorides are very soluble in water and alcohol, and difficult to 
crystallise. The bases contain oxygen, and when dissolved in hydro¬ 
chloric acid do not decolorise hydrobromic acid, showing that the 
allyl group is saturated. 

jSydroxypro'pylamine, (C 3 H 6 . 0 H).E’HPr, prepared by the action of 
sulphuric acid on propylallylamine, boils at 174—177°. Its sp. gr. at 
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18® is 0*9018. At tlie ordinary temperature it is a colourless liquid ; 
but at lower temperatures it forms slender needles wKicb melt at 30®. 

Hydroxypropylpropjlamine platinochloride^ 

[(03He.0H)NHPr]2,H2PtCl4 + 2 H 2 O, 

crystallises from water in efflorescent warty masses. 

SijdroxypropyldipQ'ojpylamine^ (C^H6.0H)NPr2. Tlie platinocMoride 
bas the composition [( 0 iH 6 . 0 H)NPr 2 ] 2 ,H 2 PtCU. 

Syd7'oxypropylethylamine, (02B[6.0S)l^HEt, boils at about 160®. 
The platinochloride, [(C 3 Ho.OH)NB[Et] 2 ,H 2 PtOl 6 *f 2 H 2 O, is very 
soluble. 

Hydroxypropyldiethylamine platinocJdoridey 

[(C8H6.0H)]SrEt3]2,H2PtOl6, 

is also a very soluble salt. 

HydroxypQ'opylmiylamine, (C 3 H 6 . 0 H)hrH. 05 Hn, boils at about 200®. 
In a freezing mixture it solidifies to needles resembling asbestos, which 
melt a few degrees above 0®. It is insoluble in water. 

The authors have ascertained that the oxy-bases on further treat¬ 
ment with concentrated H2SO4, undergo a change, and propose to 
pursue the investigation thereof. J. I. W. 

Imines. By A. Lib^nburg (Bar., 16, 1149—1152).— Pentamethjl- 
enediamine, OoHio(]SrH 2 ) 3 , is produced by the action of zinc and hydro¬ 
chloric acid on an ethereal solution of trimethylene dicyanide. An 
isomeride of piperidine is also formed hy this reaction. Soda is added 
to the product, and the free base distilled over in a current of steam; 
in order to get rid of ammonia, the distillate is neutralised with 
hydrochloric acid, and the diamine is precipitated by the addition of 
a solution of iodine in potassium iodide. The precipitate is then 
washed free from ammoniaoal salts> and converted into the hydrochlo¬ 
ride hy treatment with silver and silver chloride. The hydrochloride 
crystallises in prisms which are slightly hygroscopic. The platino¬ 
chloride, C 6 Hio(lIH 2 ) 2 ,H 2 ptCl 6 , is deposited from a hot aqueous solu¬ 
tion in golden prisms. The base is not easily decomposed by strong 
hydrochloric acid, even at 160®. By the action of soda solution nt 
260®, it splits up into ammonia and a base of the same composition as 
piperidine. The identity of this compound with piperidine, however, 
has not yet been established. 

The isomeride of piperidine mentioned above, forms a platiiio- 
chloride crystallising in yellow glistening plates. It is less soluble 
than piperidine platinochloride. The anrochloride is more soluble 
thau the corresponding piperidine compound. W. 0. W, 

Oxaline and Glyoxalines. By 0. Wallace (Ber., 16, 534— 
64?).—Having shown in a previous research that oxalmethyline is a 
derivative of gljoxaline (Abstr., 1882, 821), the author has now 
studied the properties of oxalethyline for the special purpose of 
determining the composition of the base from which it is derived. 

Bthylglyoxaline, {C 3 H 3 l!l)NEt, prepared by the action of ethyl 
bromide on glyoxaline dissolved in alcohol, is a clear liquid boiling at 
209—210®, sp. gr. 0*999. It is miscible with water* Its platino- 
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chloride, (C 5 H 8 l!T 2 ) 2 ,H 2 Pt 0 l 6 , crystallises from water. It combines with 
methyl iodide, forming a salt which crystallises in large deliquescent 
pnsms melting at 74—; this forms with cadmium iodide a double 
salt which is very insoluble in water, but crystallises from dilute 
alcohol in small plates melting at 151—152°, and having the compo¬ 
sition (C 3 H 3 N ! !NEtMeI) 2 ,Odl 2 . The methiodide salt, when shaken 
with silver chloride, is converted into the correspondinsr chloride 
which forms salts with platinum chloride and zinc chloride. The 
former, (C 3 H 3 IINEtMeCl) 2 ,PtOl 4 , crystallises well, and melts at 
194-—195°. The latter, (O 3 H 3 N ! lTEtMeCl) 2 ,<SnCl 2 , forms transparent 
soluble crystals melting at 157—159°. 

When ethylglyoxaline methiodide is distilled with potash, no higher 
boiling base is obtained; bat a violent reaction takes place, and a 
primary amine distils over. 

The compound C 3 H 3 JN I NEtMel crystallises in deliquescent prisms. 
Its derivatives, (CgHslSr I N'EtMeI) 2 ,CdIo, (C 3 H 3 K ! ISrEtMeCl) 2 ,PtCl 4 , 
(C 3 H 3 N ! ]NEtMeCl) 3 ,ZnCl 2 , resemble those of ethylglyoxaline, but 
possess somewhat lower melting points. The compound 

CaHalSr: NTEtMel 

differs greatly from the corresponding salts of oxalethyline, 

C3H2Mehr: NEtHI. 


When methylglyoxaline is treated with bromine in a solution of 
dilute snlphnrio acid, it yields a tribromomethylglyoxaline ; it forms 
white crystals melting at 88—89°. Ethylglyoxaline, when treated in 
a similar manner, yields a tribromo substitution-product melting at 
61—62°. Oxalethyline forms dibromoxalethylene. Chloroxaletliylene 
contains only one hydrogen-atom replaceable by bromine. The author 
considers from the above facts that oxalethyline is methyl ethylglyox¬ 
aline, G 3 H 2 Meh 5 ’.NEt. He considers that !l^dzisaewsky’s formula for 
glyoxaline, considering it to be a tertiary base, is altogether inde¬ 
fensible, since his experiments and those of Wyss have shown that it 
is a secondary base, in which 1 atom of hydrogen is easily replaceable 
by hydrocarbon radicals. The direct substitution is exemplified by 
the formation of benzylglyoxaline on gently heating glyoxaline with 
benzyl chloride; it forms crystals melting at 70—71°, and boils at 
310°. When glyoxaline is boiled with aniline hydrochloride, ammonia 
is evolved. The fact that the boiling point of glyoxaline is lowered 
about 70° by the introduction of a methyl group, affords further 
evidence of its secondary nature. 

The author finds that by passing the substituted glyoxalines through 
a short tube, heated to redness, they are converted into isomeric com¬ 


pounds. Hydrocyanic acid is produced as a bye-produeb. P</m- 
methijLjhjoxaUne^ so formed, is identical with paroxaline-methyline. 
Its platinochloride crystallises in long needles. Farethjlglyoxaline^ 
melts at 76—77°. When heated with propyl bromide at 

120 °, it forms oxalpropyline (b, p. 229—234°). Farajpropylglyoxaline 


is not so easily prepared as its homologues. 

When oxalethyline is passed through a red-hot tube it yields a small 
quantity of a higher boiling base resembling paroxalmethyline. 
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Synthesis of Ketonic Acids (II).—By 0. A. BiscnoFF (Ber,, 16, 
1044—1046).— Ethyl henzomalonate is obtained by the action of 
benzoic chloride on ethyl sodomalonate. By the action of aceto¬ 
phenone bromide on ethyl sodomalonate, ethyl p-he77soisos'uccinate is 
prodnced, and yields on saponification ^-henzoisosucomiG acid, 
CH 2 Bz.OH(COOH) 2 , melting at 114®. Ethyl orihonitrdb&nzomalonribe, 
]Sr 02 .CBH 4 .C 0 .CH(C 00 Et) 2 , is obtained by the action of nitrobenzoie 
chloride on ethyl sodomalonate suspended in ether or light petroleum; 
it melts at 92®, decomposing at 100®. Ethyl acetylenetetracarbo^ylate 
is produced when the sodium compound of ethyl malonate is sus¬ 
pended in ether and ethereal solution of iodine added. In the same 
way ethyl huionkeopacarhoxylate (m. p. 56®) is obtained from the 
sodium compound of ethyl ethenyltricarboxylate, 

2[CN'a(COOBt)o.CHo.COOEt] 4-1^ = 2N&1 + 

COOEt.CS:,.C(COOEt)3.C(COOEt)3CH2.COOEt. 

A. K. M. 

Correction, By R. Andbeasch (Ber,, 16, 1185—1186) —The 
statement that Guareschi (Ber,, 12, 682) found that potassium 
ethylenedisulphonate contains 2 mols. H^O is a misprint. Guareschi’s 
observation agrees with the author’s, viz., the salt is anhydrous. 
Barium ethylidenedisulphonate contains 3^, not 2i, mols. H 2 O. 

“ w. c. w. 

Substituted Pyromucic Acids. By H. B. Hill (Ber., 16, 1130— 
1132).—On the addition of bromine to a solution of pyromucic acid 
in glacial acetic acid monobromopyromucic acid is formed, together 
with carbonic and hydrobromic acids and other bye-products. The 
monobromopyromucic acid (m.p. 183®) is identical with the com¬ 
pound described by Tbnnies (Ber., 11, 1088) and by Schiif and 
Tassinari (Qazzetfa, 8 , 297). If bromine-vapour is passed into a 
vessel containing the acid suspended in 30 times its volume of water, 
the acid is decomposed into fumaric, carbonic, and hydrobromic acids, 
CsHsBrOs + 2 Br 2 + 3 H 2 O = C 4 H 4 O 4 -f CO 2 + 5HBr. Dibromosuc- 
cinic and isodibromosnccinic acids are formed in small quantities. If 
liquid bromine is used instead of bromine-vapour in tlio preceding 
experiment, a larger yield of these acids is obtained. Dibromofur- 
furanetetrabromide, 04 H 2 Br 60 , is also produced. CoHaBrO^t + 
3 Br3 = C4H2Br60 -j- GO 2 + BEBr. It crystallises in colourless prisms 
(m. p. 110®), soluble in alcohol, chloroform, ether, carbon bisulphide, 
and light petroleum, but insoluble iu water. Silky needles of tetra- 
bromofurfnrane (m. p. 63®) are obtained by the action of alcoholic 
potash on dibromofurfurane tetrabromide. 

The formation of fnmaric acid when monobromopyromucic acid is 
treated with bromine-water or hot dilute sulphuric acid, indicates 
that the constitutional formula of monobiomopyromucic acid is 
HG : G.COOH 


O 

HO • OBr. 


W. 0. W. 
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Occurrence of a New Acid in Beet-juice. By E. 0. Ltppmann 
(Ber,, 16, 1078—1081).—Besides citric, aconitic, tricarballylic, and 
malonic acids, the aathor has isolated a tribasic acid of the foimnla 
CeHgOs. It is very readily soluble in water, alcohol, and ether. The 
alkali salts are amorphous, and very readily soluble. The harium 
salt, (Ct,H 60 a) 3 Ba 3 + 6 H 2 O, is insoluble in water and in alcohol. The 
calcium salt has the formula (CeH50b)2Cai + IOH2O. Pawolleck 
(Annalen, 178, 155) obtained an acid f hydroxy citric acid) of the 
same formula by boiling chlorocitric acid with water or alkalis ; this 
acid agrees in its properties with that obtained from beet-juice, the 
calcium salt, however, containing, according to Pawolleck, 9 mols. 
HjO. The author assumes the two to be identical. 

A. K. M. 

Metallic Derivatives of Amides: Method of distinguishing 
between Monamides and Diamides. By H. G-al rend., 

96,1315—1317; compare this vol., 653).—^Acetamide and butyramide 
act on an ethereal solution of zinc ethyl at the ordinary temperature 
with evolution of ethane and formation of zinc acetamide or zinc 
butyramide, as the case may be. These metallic derivatives are 
white powders insoluble in ether, and decomposed by water with 
regenei*ation of the amide and formation of zinc oxide. Benzamide 
behaves in a precisely similar manner. 

Urea acts on zinc ethyl in the cold, with formation of sine carhamide, 
CON 3 H 2 Zn, probably analogous to Liebig’s silver carbamide. Oxamide 
has no action on zinc ethyl in the cold, but on heating the mixture, 
zinc oxamide, C 304 N 2 H 2 Zn, is formed. 

It follows that the action of zinc ethyl on a non-saturated monamine 
produces a compound with the general formula 2 (amide) —Hg+Zn, 
which is decomposed by water, in accordance with the equation 
[2 (amide) —Hs + Zn] + 2 H 2 O = ZuHgOg + 2 (amide). With 
diamides, the formula of the product is amide — B [3 -f Zn. With 
monamides 2 mols, of the amide take part in the reaction, whilst wdth 
diamides only 1 mol. is required. The action of zinc ethyl may there¬ 
fore be used for distinguishing between monamides and diamides. 

0. H. B. 


Violuric Acid. ByM. Cebbsole (Ber., 16, 1133—1135).—^Yio- 
luric acid can be prepared synthetically by the action of hydroxj'l- 
amine hydrochloride on alloxan. Strong hydrochloric acid decomposes 
violuric acid with formation of hydioxylamine. Yioluric acid is the 
only isonitroso-componnd which is not decomposed by oxidation, bat 
is converted into the corresponding nitro-derivative, viz., dilituric 
acid. 


co<"g;^^>c:NOH + h.o = co<^|;^^>oh.n(oh).. 

CO<5|;g2>CH.N(OH), + 0 = H.0 + 00<gg;gg>0H.N0^. 

W. 0 . w. 


Action of Dibromobarbituric Acid on Thiocarbamide and 
Thiocyanates. By W. Tbzcinski {Ber., 16, 1057—1061).—^When 
aqueous or alcoholic solutions of dibromoharhiturio acid and thiocar- 
VOL. xiiv. 3 2 
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bamide are mixed, a white granular precipitate is obtained identical 
with Kencki’s thiopseudouric acid, CsHcKiSOs (J5er., 4, 722) ; it is 
insoluble in water, alcohol, and ammonia, but dissolves readily in the 
fixed alkalis; it crystallises from concentrated hydrobromic acid in 
slender concentrically grouped needles: OA^TiHaBra + GS’NiEi = 
C 503 N 4 H 6 S 4 'Br 2 . On adding an alcoholic solution of potassium thio¬ 
cyanate in slight excess to a cold alcoholic solution of dibromobarbi- 
turic acid, a white precipitate is produced, which, after being washed 
with alcohol, dried and recrystallised from hot water, has the formula 
C 403 N 2 ll 2 S 0 N^K, 'potassium thiocyanoharhitwate. The ammonium 
salt is obtained when ammonium thiocyanate is used, both salts being 
nearly insoluble in alcohol,, and crystallising from aqueous solutions 
in colourless rhombic anhydrous plates: C 403 !N’ 2 H 3 Br 3 + CNSK = 
C 403 N 2 H 2 (SCN)K 4- Br 2 . Potassium and ammonium thiocyano- 
barbiturates are precipitated by lead and silver salts with formation 
of sparingly soluble salts, which are decomposed on boiling. Free 
thiocyanobarbituric acid has not been isolated, the precipitate obtained 
ou adding hydrochloric acid to its salts decomposing when gently 
heated with water into thiodialuric, hydrocyanic, and tbiocyanic 
acids, and a body insoluble in acids and alkalis. On wanning its salts 
with dilute potash solution, ammonia, carbonic anhydride, and thio¬ 
dialuric acid are produced. Thiodialuric acid dissolves in nitric acid 
to a pink solution, and on warming this a violent reaction takes place 
with formation of nitrobarbitnno acid. From the fact that thio¬ 
dialuric acid can be obtained from the salts of thiocyanobarbituric 

acid, GO<j^jy^‘QQ>OH.SC]:^, and from thiopseudonric acid by sa¬ 
ponification, the author assigns to the latter the constitution— 

;srH,00^ 

CO< >CH.SCf 

mZa A. K. M, 

Alkyl-Nitrous Acids* By G. Chai^gel (OompL rend,, 96, 146G— 
1470).—The author has previously shown that alkyl-nitrous acids are 
pro luced by the action of nitric acid on ketones (Abstr, 1882, 710). 
He has now extended his researches to the action of nitric acid on 
ethyl acetoacetate and its mono-derivatives.—5 to 10 c.c. of the aceto- 
aeetate are gently heated in a fiask with a long neck, and nitric acid 
of sp. gr. 1*35 is added gradually until the action commences, when 
the flask is removed from the source of heat, and more nitric acid 
gradually added until its volume is equal to that of the acetoacetate. 
When the evolution of nitrogen oxides slackens, the liquid is poured into 
water, washed once or twice with this liquid by decantation, dissolved 
in twice its volume of alcohol, mixed with excess of alcoholic potash 
and agitated, when a crystalline precipitate is thrown down, which is 
wash^ with alcohol and then willi ethei’, and finally crystallised from 
boiling water. 

Ethyl acetomethacetate yields 'potassium ethyl-nitrite, CMe(hr02)2E[!, 
which forms bnlky deep yellow prismatic crystals. They become 
deep red when exposed to light, but regain their original colour in the 
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dark. Like tke piorates, this compound detonates violently when 
heated or struck. It is only slightly soluble in cold water, but dis¬ 
solves readily in boiling water. 

Ethyl acetoethacetate yields potassium propyl-nitrite, 

CH2Me.0(N02).K,. 

which forms prismatic crystals of a somewhat deeper yellow than the 
ethyl nitrite. When heated on platinum foil it detonates at 140 — 
145°, but if heated in a tube it explodes ac 106°. If heated at 100° 
for eight or 10 hours, it loses 42 per cent, in weight, and leaves a 
white residue which does not detonate. It perfectly dry, it may be 
kept in a closed vessel for any length of time without undergoing 
change. If moist, it gradually gives off nitric oxide and leaves a 
white crystalline residue, 

Mliylacetopropylacetate is obtained by the action of normal iodo- 
propane on a mixture of ethyl acetoacetate and sodium* ethylate in 
alcoholic solution. It boils at 212° under a pressure of 750 mm., and 
its sp. gr. at 0° compared with water at 4° is 0*9795. Its sp. gr. at 
other temperatures up to 40° is obtained by means of the formula 
D = 0*9795 — 0*000914i. When treated with nitric acid, it yields 
potassium hntijl-nitrite, CB[ 2 Me.CH 2 . 0 (N 02 )tB[, a yellow compound 
which crystallises, according to the strength of the solution, either m 
plates, or in long needles which unite into lamellae* on drying. It 
deflagrates when heated, and dissolves in 40*3 parts of water at 0°, 
and in 12*2 parts at 40°. Siluer butyl-nitrite, is 

obtained by adding silver nitrate to a boiling solution of the potassium 
salt: it forms deep yellow lamellae. Butyl-nitrous acid, obtained by 
decomposing the potassium salt with dilute sulphuric acid, is a colour¬ 
less liquid insoluble in water; sp. gr. at 15° compared with water at 
0° = 1*205. It boils at about with partial decomposition. 

a H. B. 

Action of Ethyldicbloramine on Aromatic Amines and on 
Hydrazobenzene. By A. Pijsrson and K. Heuma.nn (Ber., 16,1047 
—1050). —When ethyldichloramine is gradually added to a solution of 
paratoluidine in light petroleum, a violent reaction takes place which 
should be moderated by cooling. Parazotoluene and ethylamine 
hydrochloride are produced, 2 C 7 H 7 . 1 SrH 2 -f- KEtOh = NHsBtCl + HCl 
-f C 7 H 7 .IT 2 .C 7 H 7 . It also reacts violently with aniline, with formation 
of dichloraniline (m. p. 63—64°) and triohloraniline (m. p. 78—79°), 
C 0 H 5 .ITH 3 -f HEtCh = C 6 H 3 CI 2 .HH 2 + NHaEt and 2 C 6 H 5 . 1 SrH 2 + 
3 N’EtCl 2 = 2 C 6 H 2 Cl 3 . 1 srH 2 -f 3 NH 2 Et. With hydrazobenzene, it forms 
azobenzene and ethylamine hydrochloride, 2PhNH.NHPh + NEtCh 
= NHsEtCl 4 - HOI + 2PhN I NPh, and with diphenylfaydrazine, 
Ph 2 Nr.]TH 2 , a reaction takes place which is not yet understood ; a sub¬ 
stance is obtained crystallising in long white needles, together with a 
deep violet-red dyestuff. A. K. M, 

Action of Acid Amides on Aromatic Amines. By W. Kelbe. 
Anilides can be prepared by boiling the theoretical quantities of amide 
and amine in a flask with a reflux condenser until the evolution of 
ammonia ceases. The crude product may generally be purified by 

8/72 
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•wasliing it witli ether. In this way the following anilides were 
obtained :—Acetanilide (m. p. 114°) from acetamide and aniline, j 7 ro- 
^nonanilide (from propionamide and aniline), forms glistening plates 
(m. p. 105°) very soluble in ether. Bntyranilide (m. p. 92°) crystal¬ 
lises in cubes. Valframlide from fermentation valerianic acid melts 
at 115°. Oapro^ianilide from fermentation caproic acid is deposited 
from light petroleum in glistening needles (m. p, 95°), freely soluble 
in alcohol and ether. Ortlioacetotoluide melts at 108°, and the para 
compound at 147°. Acetamide and xylidine yield aceto^ylide (m. p. 
127°). Acetonaphthalide from acetamide and naphthylamine melts at 
157°. Acetoparanitrainlide (m. p. 207°), acetopa'iahromanilide (m. p. 
165*5°), diacetylphenylenediamine (m. p. 189°), and diacetyltoluylenedi^ 
amine (m. p. 223°) were also prepared by this method. 

w. c. w. 

Nitrobenzaldoxime. By S. Gabriel (Ber.^ 16, 520—523) —The 
ortho-, meta-, and para-compounds of nitrobenzaldoxime (isonitroso- 
methylnitrobenzene) are readily prepared by acting on the correspond¬ 
ing nitrobe^Lzaldehyde with the requisite quantity of alkali solution 
and hydroxylamine hydrochloride. The author finds that when meta- 
nitrobenzaldoxime is boiled with water it is unaltered; if hydrochloric 
acid be present, metanitrobenzaldehyde and hydroxylamine hydro¬ 
chloride are formed. If a mixture of alcoholic solutions of meta¬ 
nitrobenzaldehyde and hydroxylamine hydrochloride be allowed to 
stand for a day, nitrobenzidoxime is formed. When hydroxylamine 
and metanitrobenzaldehyde are heated with strong hydrochloric acid to 
150—160°, ammonia and metanitrobenzoic acid are obtained. This 
explains why, after heating the compounds in a sealed tube at 130— 
140°, they were found unaltered when cold, and also explains the 
presence of ammonia and nitrobenzoic acid after the tube had been 
heated above 140°. The sodium salt of metanitrobenzaldoxime, 

NOaOfiH^OKONa 4- 2H,0, 

forms long orange-yellow needles which decompose when heated at 
140—150"', An aqueous solution gradually decomposes on standing. 

When metanitrobenzaldoxime is acted on with phosphorus penta- 
chloride, it yields fine needles melting at 155—177°, which possess the 
properties of metanitrobenzonitrile, NOs.CeHi.CN. J. I. W. 

Methylene-blue. By A. Bernthsen (Ber,, 16, 1025—1028).— 
The author is examining into the nature of this and allied dyes. The 
base of Lant’s violet is said to have the composition CisHioN^S or 
C 24 H 20 N 6 S 2 , and the base of methylene-blne the formula CicHislTiS 
12, 592 and 2069). The author finds that on precipitating an 
aqueous solution of commercial methylene-blue with potassium iodide 
solution and crystallising the precipitate from hot water, bronze-* 
coloured needles are obtained, to which he assigns the formula— 

Ci6Hi,]!^' 3S,HI (or 032H36N6S3,2HI). 

By the reduction of methylene-blne, a leuco-base (methylene-white) 
is obtained crystallising from ether in broad needles ; it has a slight 
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yellowisli colour, but forms colourless salts. It is moderately stable 
when dry, but becomes rapidly oxidised when moist. Its composition 
agrees with the formula CieHaiN^S (or C 32 H 40 N 6 S 2 ). It yields methyl 
and acetyl deriyatives, the latter forming a white mass w hich becomes 
slightly blue by exposure to air. When heated with methyl iodide 
and methyl alcohol at 100 — 110 °, the compound CisHsoMeKiS -|- 
2MeI is formed, crystallising in yellowish needles which are readily 
soluble in hot water, sparingly in cold. A. K. M. 

ISTitro-derivatives of Resorcinol. By P. Gr. W. Typxe (Per., 16, 
551—557),—The diacetylresorcinol from which the compounds were 
prepared was obtained by acting on resorcinol with acetic chloride; 
in a pure state it forms a clear refractive oily liquid having a faint 
odour resembling that of acetamide. When placed in a mixture of ice 
and salt it becomes thick. It boils at 278° (uncorr.), with slight 
decomposition. 

Dinitroresorcinol^ C 6 H 2 (N 02 ) 2 ( 0 H) 2 , is formed when diaicetylresor- 
cinol is very gradually poured into 4—5 times its volume of well 
cooled fuming nitric acid. It separates out as a nearly white 
amorphous powder, which is washed with boiling alcohol and then 
dried at 100°. After boiling it for half an hour with 30 per cent, 
hydrochloric acid, it is dissolved in a large quantity of boiling water 
and filtered; on cooling, the new body crystallises out in slender 
needles (m. p, 212*5°), whilst any trinitroresorcinol which is present 
remains in solution. The dinitro-body crystallises from ethyl acetate 
in large yellow prisms with a vitreous lustre. When gently heated, it 
sublimes in spear-shaped needles. It decomposes carbonates, and 
forms well crystallised salts with bases. Its solutions colour animal 
fibre an intense yellow. When a slight excess of silver solution is 
added to a slightly ammoniacal dilute solution of the nitro-body, the 
silver salt, C 6 H 2 (N 02 ) 3 (OAg) 3 , is obtained as a scarlet precipitate, which 
on standing changes to copper-coloured needles. On dissolving the 
nitx’o-body in an excess of dilute ammonia^ the normal ammonium salt, 
06112 (^ 02 ) 2 ( 0 ^ 114 ) 2 , is obtained in prismatic needles, which appear 
yellowish-brown by transmitted light and bluish by refiected light. 
They are sparingly soluble in water, 

Hijilrogen harium salt, [C6H3(N0j)2(0H).0]3Ba.—When dinitro- 
resorcinol is added to freshly precipitated barium carbonate sus¬ 
pended in boiling water, the solution on cooling deposits golden- 
yellow needles melting at 212*5°. The nomal hanum salt, 
06 H 2 (I*r 02 ) 202 Ba, is obtained by boiling dinitroresorcinol for a con¬ 
siderable time with the theoretical quantity of haiium carbonate sus¬ 
pended in water. 

MonobroviodmiiroresorcinoJ, Cq13.BtQ^0z)2(0'B.)^, is obtained by boil¬ 
ing dinitroresorcinol dissolved in glacial acetic acid with an excess of 
bromine. It crystallises in sulphur-coloured needles melting at 
192*5°. With bases it forms a series of well crystallised salts. 

Biamidoresorcinol lujdioclilttride, C8H2(0H)2(S’H2)3,2H01, is obtained 
by reducing the dinitro-compound with tin and hydrochloric acid. 
It forms transparent vitreous needles having a superficial violet-grey 
colour^ 
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Witen a curreiit of air is passed tbrongli an aqueous ammoniacal 
solution of diamidoresorcinol bydrocliloride, an oxidation-product 
separates out in glittering scales resembling cuprous oxide. They 
appear to consist of a dnimidoresorcinol, ( 0 H) 206 H 3 (]S’H) 2 . 

Tbe autbor was unable to detect a mononitroresorcinol in the 
mother-liquors fromi:he dinitro-compound. J. I. W. 

A New Homologue of Resorcinol. By F. Pfaff (Ber,, 16, 
1135—1140).— Mono7ufroxylenol^ recently described by the author 
(Ber,, 16, 1136), yields the following derivectiyes:— 

The methyl ethei^ C6H3Me2(N02).GMe, is deposited from an alco¬ 
holic solution in long needles (ni. p. 56°), soluble in ether and in 
hot water. The potassium-derivative^ C6H2Me^(N02).0K -j- 2 H 2 O, is 
a red crystalline compound freely soluble in water and alcohol. 
Amidoxylenol hydrochloride^ C 6 H 2 Me 2 (OH).NH,Cl, is obtained in 
lustrous plates when nitroxylenol is treated with tin and hydrochloric 
acid. It dissolves easily in alcohol, ether, and water. The free base 
is obtained by decomposing an aqueous solution of the hydrochloride 
with the theoretical quantity of potassium bicarbonate and treating 
the mixture with ether. On evaporating the ethereal solution, amido¬ 
xylenol remains in glistening crystals (m. p. 161°), which are soluble 
in alcohol and ether. 

Billydro^yxxjlene or xijlorcinoly 06H3Me2(0H)2, is prepared by 
cautiously adding a solution of sodium nitrite to a well cooled solution 
of 4grams of amidoxylenol hydrochloride in dilute sulphuric acid. The 
mixture is first diluted up to a litre with water containing 120 grams 
of strong sulphuric acid, and then boiled for 2-^ hours in a fiask with 
a reflux condenser. On extracting the liquid with ether, xylorcinol is 
obtained as a dark-coloured oil, which solidifies (in vacuo over sulphu¬ 
ric acid) to a crystalline mass (m. p. 125°). The crystals, which have 
a bitter taste, dissolve freely in alcohol, ether, and water. Xylorcinol 
yields a diacetic-derivative, C 5 H 2 Me 2 (OXc) 2 , crystallising in transpa¬ 
rent prisms (m. p. 45°), soluble in alcohol, ether, and in hot water. 
When a solution of xylorcinol in glacial acetic acid is warmed with 
sulphuric acid, a fluorescent condensation-product is formed. The 
product of the reduction of bromonitranisol is identical with the meta- 
anisidine prepared from metauitrophenol. W. 0. W. 

Sulphonic Acids of Paracymene. By A. Claus (Ber,, 16, 
1015).—A reply to Spica. 

Isoindole. By P. Friedlahdbr and J. Mahlt (Ber,, 16, 1023— 
1025).—By the reduction of ethyl diuitrocinuamate, 

C3H4(]Sr02).CH: C(N02).000Et, 

by means of tin and hydrochloric acid in ethereal solution, diamido- 
hydrocinnamic acid is formed, together with a basic substance, 
OsHsNa, which probably belongs to the group of metanitriles. It is 
obtained by adding alkali to the product and agitating with ether. 
On evaporating the latter, an oil is obtained which becomes crystal¬ 
line on standing. It is sparingly soluble in hot water, from which it 
crystallises in large silky plates, melting at 46°, and distilling un- 
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changed at 312°. It is slightly volatile in steam, and has a faint 
odonr resembling that of aniline. Its vapour-density agrees with the 
simple formula given. It forms monobasic salts. The nitrate is 
readily soluble in water and in alcohol, and crystallises in large 
brownish plates. The hjdroMoride forms small plates, readily soluble 
in water, and yields a crystalline platinocJiloride, (C 8 HfeK 2 ) 2 jH 2 PtCl 6 . 
The sulphate is more sparingly soluble than the free base, and crys¬ 
tallises in long white lustrous needles. It yields an acetifl-derimtive^ 
crystallising in silky needles and melting at 97°. The probable 
formula for the base is IirH 2 .C 6 H 4 .C 2 H 2 N (paramido-a- or /3-phenyl- 
amphinitrile). With dry bromine, it forms an addition-compound, 
whilst bromine-water added to its solution in h} drochloric acid precipi¬ 
tates a dibromo substitution-derivative. By the action of nitrous acid, 
a diazo-compound is produced which yields a red hydroxy-body when 
boiled with water, and with alcohol a colourless oil of characteristic 
odour, which is probably free amphinitrile. A, K. M. 

Action of the Alkyl-derivatives of the Halogen-substituted 
Fatty Acids on Aniline. (Preliminary Notice.) By C. A. Bischoff 
(Per., 16, 1040—1044). —When aniline (1 mol.) is heated with ethyl 
chloracetate (I mol.) to above the boiling point of aniline hydrochlo¬ 
ride with an inverted condenser, and the product then distilled, un¬ 
altered ethyl chloracetate first passes over, and afterwards hydrochloric 
acid water and aniline hydrochloride, whilst a reddish coloured oil 
remains behind, which solidifies to a brittle mass on cooling; its 
formula is CsHgNO, and it is named by the author dihjdro-oxindole^ 
It dissolves readily in acetone and in hot alcohol, from which it sepa¬ 
rates in an amorphous condition. It is not attacked when heated 
Tvith dilute hydrochloric acid or with an alkali. When it is heated to 
above 360°, a yellow oil distils, depositing crystals of a substance 
melting at 252—253°, readily soluble in acetone, insoluble in bot 
alcohol. Dihydro-oxindole is soluble in concentrated sulphuric acid, 
and on pouring the solution into cold water a flocculent precipitate is 
obtained, melting at 120° and decomposing at 175—180° with evolu¬ 
tion of gas. A body of the same melting point and decomposing at 
the same temperature is also formed by the action of hydrochloric 
acid, whilst by the action of nitric acid a substance is obtained de¬ 
composing at 100—105°. Alcoholic potash is apparently without 
aciion; acetic chloride reacts violently, yielding an insoluble resinous 
mass and a yellowish oil, which is precipitated on adding soda solu¬ 
tion to the liquid portion of the product. By the action of hydriodic 
acid, a substance is obtained having a powerful odour resembling that 
of pyridine- and quinoline-derivatives. It forms a hydrochloride, 
crystallising from alcohol in star-like groups of prisms. A reaction 
analogous to the above also takes place between aniline and ethyl 
bromopropionate. A, K. M. 

Aromatic Nitroso-compounds. By S. Gabeiei; (Ber., 16, 517 
523). — Nitrosomethylmetanitrobenzene may be regarded either as 
metanitrobenzaldoxine (according to Petraczek’s nomenclature) or 
isonitrosomethylmetanitrobenzene (according to Meyer and Geresole) ; 
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since ifc is formed by the action of hydroxylamine on nitrobenz- 
aldebyde, it belongs to the class of isonitroso-compounds, containing 
the group—CIN.OH. hTitrosomethylorthonitrobenzene must also be 
considered as an isonitroso-componnd on account of its analogous 
formation from orthonitrobenzaldehyde and hydroxylamine. 

Ni'ros'f-oxindole, 06 H 4 <_>, has previously been obtained 

by treating paramidoxindole 'with amyl nitrite, and boiling the re¬ 
sulting paradiazonitroso-oxindole chloride 'with alcohol. It 'was pre¬ 
pared by Baeyer from oxindole and nitrous acid. The author finds 
that the same body is formed when a mixture of 1 mol. of isatin, 
1 mol. of hydroxylamine hydrochloride, and I mol. of soda is allowed 
to stand with water and alcohol for several hours : on adding water, 
orange-yellow needles separate out. 

Bthyl orthonitroylimylnitrosoacetate^ !N’ 02 .C 6 H 4 ,CHN 0 .C 00 Et, has 
been prepared by heating ethyl paramidorthonitrophenylacetate with 
amyl nitrite in alcoholic solution (Ber., 14, 825—830). If it be an 
isonitroso-compound, its formula must be NOs.CeHi.CN’OH.COOEt, 
which shows that it would probably be formed by the action of 
hydroxylamine on ethyl orthonitrophenylglyoxylate, 

NO,.06H:4.CO.COOEt. 

The author has prepared ethyl phenylisonitrosoacetate, 
Ph.CXOH.COOEt, 

by acting on ethyl phenylglyoxylate (b. p. 257°) with hydroxylamine 
hydrochloride. It forms colourless needles, which have a vitreous 
lustre, and melt at 112—113°. When the ethyl salt of orthonitro- 
phen^ Iglyoxylic acid is treated with hydroxylamine in the same 
manner, ethyl orthonitrophenylisonitroso-acetate is obtained in long 
colonrless needles, melting at 163—163*5°. It is sparingly soluble in 
weak ammonia, more readily in concentrated. It dissolves freely in 
potash solution, to which it impairs a yellow colour. J. I. W. 

Isobenzil. By H. Klingir (Her, 16, 994—097).—The author 
has repeated BrigeFs experiments (^Annalen^ 135, 172) on the forma¬ 
tion of isobenzil by the action of sodium-amalgam on an ethereal 
solution of benzoic chloidde, and has finally succeeded in obtaining 
this body. The benzoic chloride (1 part) is added gradually to the 
sodium-amalgam (5—6 parts), which is just covered with other, and 
after the spontaneous action has ceased, the whole is heated for 2—3 
days on a waier-bath. The liquid portion is then decanted, and the 
solid residue washed with ether. The solution is agitated 'with soda, 
evaporated, and the residue steam-distilled to get rid of benzoic acid 
and benzyl alcohol; it is then treated with soda solution, the residue 
dissolved in ether, alcohol added, and the filtrate evaporated. On 
repeating this process, again dissolving the syrupy liquid in ether and 
then adding alcohol, lustrous scales of isobenzil gradually separate. 
The mother-liquor contains ordinary benzil, besides benzoic acid and 
anhydride. Isobenzil separates from alcohol in lustrous scales and 
needles, and from ether in compact crystals, melting at 155—156°. 
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It gives the benzil reaction witli alcoholic potash. By the action of 
bromine on its solution in carbon bisnlphide, benzil (m. p. 94—95^^) 
and benzoic bromide are produced: (CtHsO)* + Br^ = CuHioOa 
+ SCeHs-COBr. A. K. M. 

Oxidation of PentachloronapMlialene. By A. Claus and H. 
Lippu {Ber., 16, 1016—1019).—Pentachloronaphthalene is best pre¬ 
pared by heating an intimate mixture of a-dichloronaphthaquinone 
(1 part) and phosphorus pentachloride (2 parts) in sealed tubes, the 
temperature being slowly raised to 250°, and maintained at 200—250° 
for four or five hours. The product is treated with water and dilute 
alkali, and recrystallised from alcohol and ether. The authors find 
that the irichloronaphthaquinone obtained by Claus and Spruck 
(Abstr., 1882, 12LI), by boiling pentachloronaphthalene with nitric 
acid is nothing more than a secondary product due to the presence of 
a-dichloronaphthaqninone as an impurity in the pentaehloronaphtha- 
lene, and that it is not connected with the formation of tetrachloro- 
phthalic acid. When pentachloronaphthalene is heated with nitric 
acid (sp. gr. 1*5) in sealed tubes at 110—120® for ten hours, tetra- 
chloronaphthaquinone is formed, together with some tetraehlorophthalic 
acid, the production of the former as intermediate between penta¬ 
chloronaphthalene and tetraehlorophthalic acid, proving that the 
formation of the tetraehlorophthalic acid is due to a primary reaction, 
and also that the fifth chlorine-atom in pentachloronaphthalene 
occupies the a-position in the second ring. Tetrachloronaphthaquinone 
crystallises from alcohol in long lustrous yellow needles, melting at 
160®, and subliming without decomposition. It combines with the 
alkalis, forming dark red-coloured salts, moderately soluble in water; 
they are decomposed by dilute acids, with separation of yellow needles 
of trichlorhydroxynaphthaqninone. With ammonia, aniline, and 
toluidine, it forms amido-derivatives, crybtallising in lustrous copper- 
coloured needles. When heated with phosphorus pentachloride at 
200° in sealed tubes, lieptaMoronaplithalene is produced, subliming in 
small coloniiess needles which melt at 154®. A. K. M. 

Fluorene Derivatives. By J. Holm 16, 1081—1082).— 
With the view to ascertain whether in the bromine and chlorine sub- 
stitntion derivatives of fluorene, hydrogen-atoms are substituted in 
both phenylene groups or in the methylene group, the author is 
examining the efect of oxidation on these derivatives. By the oxida¬ 
tion of dibromofluorene (m. p. 166°), he obtains dihromodiphenylene^ 
ketoQiej CioHoBi’aCO, in two modifications, according to the conditions 
of the experiment. When the dibromofluorene is dissolved in glacial 
acetic acid and oxidised with the calculated quantity of chromic 
anhydride, dibromodiphenyleneketone is formed, crystallising in long 
yellow needles, readily soluble in ether and in benzene, and melting at 
142*5°. If a slight excess of chromic anhydride is used, the second 
modification is produced, melting at 197°; it forms yellow needles, 
readily soluble in alcohol, ether, and warm benzene. Both varieties 
yield the original a-dibromofluorene (m. p. 166°) when reduced with 
hjdriodic acid and phosphorus. By the action of melted potash on 
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jS-dibromofliioreneketone (m, p. 197®), dihromo^lienylhey'izoic acid, 
Oi 3 H 7 Br 2 .COOH, is produced, readily solnble in alcohol, ether, and 
benzene, and crystallising in white needles, melting at 212 ®; tbe 
'barium salt, (CuH 7 Br 2 .COO) 2 Ba, is insoluble in water, alcohol, and 
ether, Tribromohuorene gives the same jS-dibromodiphenyleneketone, 
melting at 197®, showing that the third bromine-atom is in the 
methylene group. 

Trichlorofluorene, OisHtGIs, is obtained by passing chlorine into a 
solution of fluorene in carbon bisulphide. It forms white scales, 
melting at 147®, and sparingly soluble in alcohol and in ether. 

A. K. M. 

Coal-tar QuinoHne. By E. d’ACOBSEir and 0. L. Reimee (JDer., 16, 
1082—1087).—The authors have mentioned the formation of a yellow 
dye obtained by the action of phthalic anhydride on coal-tar quinoline 
(Ber., 16, 513), which was supposed to be identical with Traub’s 
quinophthalene obtained from quinoline which had been prepared 
from cinchonine (Ber,, 16, 878), They prepare it by heating the 
commercial quinoline, boiling at 235—240® (2 parts) with phthalic 
anhydride (1 part) and zinc chloride (1 part) for 4—5 hours at 200°; 
the product is dissolved in concentrated sulphuric acid at 100®, and 
the solution poured into water, when the dye separates and can be 
purified by crystallisation, first from glacial acetic acid and then from 
alcohol. It forms slender gold-coloured needles, melting at 234— 
235®, and subliming at higher temperatures. It is insoluble in water, 
very sparingly in ether, but more readily in boiling alcohol and in 
glacial acetic acid. It dyes silk and cotton, and resists the action of 
light, acids, and alkalis; it has no basic properties, water separating 
it unchanged from its solution in sulphuric acid. The numbers 
obtained on analysis agree better* with the formula 0 i 6 HiiR ’02 than 
with Ci 7 H 9 ]!l 02 , and this led the authors to the supposition that the 
formation of this dye might be due to the presence of methylquinoline, 
and that it is not derived from the qninolme itself. They prove that 
this is the case by showing that after the whole of the methyl¬ 
quinoline has been converted into the dye, the unattached quinoline 
no longer gives the reaction, and also that the } el low dye is decom¬ 
posed by heating with hydrochloric acid into phthalic acid and quinal- 
dine (methylquinoline), and that it can be re-made from the latter, 
according to the equation CioHsN ■+• CSH 4 O 3 = C 18 H 11 NO 2 4- H 3 O. 

-C.co 

Its constitution is probably CgHK I y0$Hi, i.e., quinal- 

dine, in which two hydrogen-atoms of the pyridine nucleus sCre re¬ 
placed by the phthalic radical. Homologues of quinoline containing 
methyl groups in the benzene nucleus only do not react with phthalic 
acid, whilst homologues of quinaldine behave in the same way as the 
latter substance. 

The red dye previously obtained by Jacobsen by the action of 
henzotrichloride on coal-tar quinoline can neither he obtained from 
pure quinoline nor from pure quinaldine, its formation being appa¬ 
rently dependent upon a mixture of the two. A. K. M. 
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Quartemaiy Base derived from Hydroxyqtdnoline. By A. 
WuKTZ {Comj^t rend,^^ 96, 1269—1271).—OrthhydroxyquinoliTie 
(m. p. 75°) is heated with three times its weight of ethylene chlor. 
hydrin in a sealed tube in a water-bath for ten days. The product is 
distilled in a vacuum in order to expel excess of the cblorhydrin, and 
the residue is dissolved in absolute alcohol; this solution is then 
mixed with a large quantity of ether, when an abundant precipitate 
of a crystalline hydrochloride is gradually deposited. This hydro¬ 
chloride is dissolved in water and precipitated with platinum tetra¬ 
chloride, the precipitate decomposed by hydrogen sulphide, the 
platinum sulphide filtered ofi, and the filtrate evaporated to dryness 
on the water-bath. The residue is dissolved in water, decomposed by 
excess of moist silver oxide, and the liquid agitated with ether, which 
removes hydroxy quinoline. The red and strongly alkaline aqueous 
solution is now acidified with hydrochloric acid and precipitated with 
platinum tetrachloride, when a yellow, crystalline, very slightly soluble 
precipitate of hydroxyeflitjlhydo'oxyqumolme platinocMoride^ 

(CaHigNOaCysPtCli, 

is obtained. The free base is obtained by decomposing the platino- 
chloride with hydrogen sulphide. The hydrochloride, 

C9H6(0H)]NC1.C3H4.0H, 

forms yellow anhydrous crystals. With gold chloride it yields an 
unstable crystalline yellow aurochloride, and with mercuric chloride 
a double chloride crystallising in yellowish lamellae. 

In the preparation of the new base, part of the hydroxyquinoline 
acts on the ethylene cblorhydrin, liberating ethylene oxide, which 
combines with the excess of chlorhjdrin. The formation of hydroxy- 
quinoline hydrochloiide by the displacement of the ethylene oxide 
considerably diminishes the yield of the quarternary hydrochloride. 

G. H. B. 

Pyridinemonosulplioiuc Acid. By 0. Fischer and C. Biumbr- 
SCHMio (/>r., 16, 1183—1185 ).—PyriilinesulpJmiio acid (JBer,, 15, 
62) crystallises in pale yellow needles or plates, which dissolve freely 
in water, but are only sparingly soluble iu alcohol and insoluble in 
ether. Most of the salts of this acid are crystalline and soluble in 
water, e.y,, the salts of ammonium, sodium, nickel, cobalt, copper, 
zinc, and silver The barium sulphonaie (C 5 H 4 llT.S 03 ):Ba -f 4 H 2 O, 
loses its water of crystallisation at 120°. The mercurous salt is 
sparingly soluble. The SO 3 group in pyridinemonosulphonic acid is 
easily eliminated by reducing agents or by bromine. 

/3-Pyridine dihromide, OsHsBraN, may be prepared by adding bromine 
to a boiling aqueous solution of pyridinesnlphonic acid; the mixture 
is rendered alkaline and distilled in a current of steam, when long 
needle-shaped crystals of the dibi'omide (m, p. 164°) collect in the 
distillate. The crystals dissolve easily in alcohol, ether, wood spirit, 
and benzene, but are only sparingly soluble in water or soda solution. 
The platinochloride forms reddish-yellow needles 

+ 2HA 

spaiingly soluble in w^ater. 


W. 0. w. 
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XantMne and H 3 n?oxantliine. By A. Kossel (Zeifscljr. JPhysiol 
Chem., 6, 422—431).—The author has already in previous papers in 
this Journal shown that xanthine and hypoxanthine are formed by 
the action of dilute acids and water at lOO'^ on nucleins, a group of 
bodies whose representatives are found everywhere in the active cells 
of plants and animals, and which may therefore be regarded as neces¬ 
sary constituents of the developmentally active living tissue. It was 
therefore concluded that these products of decomposition of nucleins 
have a more universal distribution, and that in the organs which are 
known to be the place of their formation, they are produced in larger 
amount than has hitherto been assumed. The present paper relating 
to some researches in regard to xanthine is in supplement to former 
communications upon the investigation and quantitative determina¬ 
tion of hypoxanthine in a series of animal and vegetable structures. 

D. P. 

Solubility of Stryclinine in Acids. By BLanriot and Blarez 
(Compt rend,, 96, 15U4—1506).—Strychnine dissolves with difficulty 
in acids, the solubility being greater the more dilute the acid. 
When a concentrated solution of a strychnine salt is slightly 
acidified, a precipitate is formed which is most abundant when the 
acid added is the same as that contained in the strychnine salt. If 
the solution is dilute, the precipitate forms less readily, and its forma¬ 
tion is accelerated by agitation. The precipitate dissolves in an excess 
of acid, forming a solution which yields a precipitate when diluted, 
and it also redissolves if the solution is neutralised with ammonia. 
The precipitate formed by adding sulphuric acid to a solution of 
neutral strychnine sulphate consists of slender needles of the acid sul¬ 
phate, C22H3aKi02,H3S0j, the mother liquid retaining 1*13 parts of 
salt per lOOO. The addition of hydrochloric acid to a solution of 
strychnine hydrochloride, precipitates the neutral chloride, 

2 ( 022H22l^202)ECl) , 3 SjO , 

in needles, the mother-liquor retaining 4T3 parts of salt per 1000, 
Since acid strychnine sulphate is very soluble iu water, the formation 
of the precipitate is not duo to the formation of an acid salt, but rather 
to the insolubility of strychnine salts in slightly acid liquids. It is 
necessary to bear these facts in mind in testing for strychnine. The 
amido- and nitro-derivatives behave in a similar manner. 

C. H. B. 

Putrefaction Alkaloids, By L. Betegbr (Ber., 16, 1186—1191). 
—In the first stages of putrefaction of albuminoids, poisonous com¬ 
pounds are produced which resemble curare in their physiological 
action: they disappear again after the putrefaction has gone on for 
8 to 10 days. T6 extract the poisonous bases from flesh, the fol¬ 
lowing process is employed: Finely chopped horse flesh is stirred up 
with water and exposed to putrefactive fermentation for 5 or 6 days. 
The mixture is then boiled and filtered, and lead acetate is added to 
the filtrate. The lead salt is decomposed by sulphuretted hydrogen, 
and the filtrate after concentration is extracted with amyl alcohol. 
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Oxy-acids are removed by acidifying with sulphuric acid and extract¬ 
ing with ether. The sulphuric acid is precipitated by baryta, and the 
excess of baryta by carbonic acid. The alkaloid is then precipitated 
by the addition of mercuric chloride. The precipitate decomposed by 
sulphuretted hydrogen, and the filtrate concentrated: inorganic bodies 
first crystallise out; but on concentrating the mother-liquor, a com¬ 
pound is deposited in needle-shaped crystals of the composition 
CsHiJsToHaCh. This substance is soluble in water and spirits of wine, 
but is insoluble in ether, absolute alcohol, benzene and chloroform. 
The crjstallineplaiinochloride is very soluble in water, but is precipi¬ 
tated by alcohol. The pure hydrochloride is slightly poisonous, but 
the impure salt has a more powerful action. This substance could not 
be prepared from fibrin or albumin, but only from flesh. On treating 
the hydrochloride with moist silver oxide, an unstable gelatinous mass 
is obtained, which resembles seminal fluid in odour. On distillation 
with soda, a mixture of di- and trUmethylamine is formed. 

The filtrate from the mercuric chloride precipitate mentioned above 
contains a poisonous base, wbicb forms a platinochloride of the com- 
position (C 5 HiiN) 2 ,H 3 PtCl 8 . A small dose of the hydrochloride pro¬ 
duces a rapid flow of the saliva, strong secretions from the nnse, and 
constant flow of watery liquids from the intestines, and finally convul¬ 
sions. W. 0 . W. 

Basic Products of Putrefaction. By E. and H. Salkowsei (Her., 
16, 1191—1195).—The authors have continued their research on the 
putrefaction of flesh and fibrin (Ber., 12, 648), and find that two bases 
are produced. The non-volatile portion of the product is concentrated, 
rendered alkaline by the addition of sodium carbonate, and treated 
with alcohol. The alcoholic extract is evaporated, acidified with 
dilute sulphuric acid, and extracted with ether. A base remains in 
the sulphuric acid but Las not yet been investigated. The oily 
liquid w’-hich j‘emains on evaporating the ethereal solution is dissolved 
in sodium carbonate solution, and after precipitating the higher acids 
of the acetic series with barium chloride, the filtrate is acidified with 
hydrochloric acid and extracted with ether. The residue left oji 
evaporating this extract is purified by solution in absolute alcohol and 
conversion into the platinochloride; this forms orange-coloured ctystals 
soluble in hot water. The crystalline hydrochloride is very soluble in 
water and in alcohol. The aurochloride forms dark yellow monoclinic 
crystals, which melt below 100®. The free base obtained by the action 
of silver oxide on an aqueous solution of the hydrochloride, is a 
white or} stalline powder (m. p. 156°) having a peculiar odour. It is 
freely soluble in water, insoluble in ether, and only sparingly soluble 
in alcohol. It does not appear to have a poisonous effect on animals. 

The analysis of the free base, hydrochloride, and gold salt, agiee 
with the formulae 06 Hii]Sr 03 , C 6 HiiN 02 ,HCl, and 

08HuI^02,HCl,AuCl3 + H 2 O 

respectively, but the analysis of the platinochloride corresponds with 
the formula (C 7 HifiN' 02 ) 2 ,H 2 Pt 01 «. 
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Tliis seems to indicate that the crystalline substance is a mixture of 
homologous bases. W. 0. W. 

Zymase of Human‘Milk. By A. BIghastp (Gompt. rend.^ 96, 
150S—1509).—Human milk contains a zymase which possesses a 
much higher rotatory power than the galactozymase from cow’s milk, 
and liquefies starch and' converts it into sugar as readily as diastase. 
To extract this zymase in a somewhat impure condition, the milk is 
slightly acidified with acetic acid, and mixed with at least three times 
its volume of alcohol of 95 per cent.; the bulky precipitate is washed 
with dilute alcohol to remove sugar, treated with ether to extract fat, 
digested with water for some hours, and the liquid filtered. The 
filtrate possesses in a high deofree the power of liquefying starch and 
converting it into sngar. The zymase was obtained from several 
quantities of milk drawn snccessively, and is therefore a product of 
the function of the milk gland, and is not formed hy the alteration of 
nulk stagnated in this gland. 0. H. B. 

Peptoxie. By A. Poehl ( Ber. , 16, 1152—11 ? 0 ).—Peptone prepared 
from blood sernm and fibrin, is identical in its properties with peptone 
from egg albumin. It is thrown down from neutral solutions hy 
alcohol in the form of a white precipitate. Dried at 100 ° it forms a 
slightly yellow brittle mass, soluble in cold water. The solution is 
not changed by boiling. Peptone is not precipitated by the addition 
of potassium ferrocyanide and acetic acid; but is completely preci¬ 
pitated from moderately concentrated neutral solutions by neutral 
salts. Tannin produces a brown fiocculent precipitate in neutral 
or slightly acid solutions, bub not in alkaline solutions. Millon’s 
reagent produces in neutral or slightly acid solutions a brown preci¬ 
pitate, which turns red on warming. By the putrefaction of peptone, 
piomopeptone is produced j it differs from peptone in that it has no 
action on polarised light, is not precipitated by basic lead acetate, and 
is decomposed by potash with formation of trimethylamine, and hy 
sodium hypobromite with evolution of nitrogen. Peptone can gene¬ 
rally be detected in the urine of fever patients. Animal tissue (e.gr., 
of the lungs and kidney) converts blood serum and fibrin into peptone 
at a temperature of 35®: papain, the leaves of Garica papaya, and 
other vegetable tissues, have the same property. The artificial forma¬ 
tion of peptone only takes place in the presence of a small quantity of 
free acid. Peptone is gradually transformed into albumin by the 
action of dehydrating agents, such as alcohol and neutral alkali salts. 
In the first stage of the reaction it exhibits the properties of Meissner’s 
p-peptone, and is precipitated by acetic acid and potassium ferro- 
cyanide. In the next stage it is precipitated by nitric acid (Meissner’s 
a-peptone). After the action has continued some time, the product 
is no longer soluble in cold water (Meissner’s metapeptone) ; and in 
the last stage the product gives with neutral salts a precipitate which 
dissolves in hot water, but separates again on cooling. (Meissner’s 
pnmpeptom, propeptone of Schmidt-Mulheim, keinialhumimse of 
J&uhne.) 
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Ptomopeptone does not exhibit these changes when treated with 
dehydrating agents. 

The specific rotation of peptone is [a]x) = —14479° when = 0 
{q is the percentage of water in the solution) and [«]d = —63*779° 
when q = 100°, for an infinitely dilute solution. The specific 

refraction of peptone = 0*4212 when o = 0, and 0*3316 when 
d 

q = 100. No change in specific gravity, rotary power or index of 
refraction takes place in the conversion of albumin into peptone, hence 
the author regards the change of albumin into peptone as merely a 
transformation into a more soluble modification.. W. 0. W. 


Physiological Chemistry. 


Behaviour of Elastin in Peptic Digestion. By J. Horbaczewsiti 
(Zeitschr, Fhysiol. Ohem., 6, 330—^345).—Little has heretofore been 
known on this subject, the view obtaining in most of the text-books 
being that elastic tissue is not acted on by the digestive fluids. 

Recently, however, J. Etzinger has made the* observation that the 
ligamentum nucliiB of the ox is in the course of ten days almost com¬ 
pletely dissolved by pepsin and 0*3 per cent, solution of hydrocbloric 
acid. 

The author’s experiments, conducted also with elastic tissue, pre¬ 
pared from the ligamentum nuclise (cervical vertebral ligament) of 
tbe ox comports itself similarly to albumin in peptic digestion, and 
yields simdar products in tbe reaction. The elastin obtained in the 
end by repeated purification of tbe tissue employed, details of which 
are given by the author, was found to be absolutely free from 
sulphur, and to yield on ultimate analysis the following percentage 
results:— 

C 54*32; H 6*99; N 16*75; Ash 0*51. 

The products of digestion are two substances, which are separable 
one from another. One of these, to which the name of Iiemillttctine is 
given by tbe author, is precipitable from its aqueous solution by acetic 
acid and potassium ferrocyanide, also by freshly precipitated plumbic 
hydroxide and ferric acetate, and behaves somewhat like the hemi- 
albumin of Salkowski, or the propeptone of Schmidt-Miilbeim. The 
other exhibits properties similar to those of albumin peptone, and is 
not precipitated by potassium ferrocyanide and acetic acid. It is 
named elastm peptonefhj the author. As regards ultimate analysis 
very little difference is perceptible between hemielastin and elastin, a'S 
the following results concerning the former show:—C 54*22; H 7*02; 
N 16*84; ash, 0*48 per cent. 
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Elastin peptone yielded the following percentage composition:— 

C 53*57; H 8*075; IST 16*20. 

Other details of the properties and reactions of these respective 
substances are given in the paper. 

By simple heating with water at 100° in a closed vessel for about 
20 hours, elastin is changed into elastin peptone. Schultze had pre¬ 
viously described the process with superheated steam as essential for 
this transformation. 

In regard to the physiology of digestion, it is therefore now shown 
that elastin is digestible, and doubtless capable of absorption; although 
not holding any prominent position among the constituents of nutri¬ 
tive substances, it nevertheless must be included with those, and in the 
form of sarcolemma, neurilemma, and the muscular sheaths, apart 
from its occurrence in larger amount in the ligaments and walls of 
vessels, is widely distributed, and a digestible constituent of animal 
food. The author had an unusual opportunity of testing the digesti¬ 
bility of elastin in the case of a patient under the care of Albert, in 
the Surgical Clinique, Yienna, who had a gastric fistula. A small hag 
of closely woven silk, containing 1 gram of elastin powder, was intro¬ 
duced into the stomach through the fistula, and its digestion watched. 
In 24 hours two-thirds of the elastin had disappeared, some swollen 
pulpy elastin remaining behind. This was diluted with water and 
filtered. The clear solution showed the reactions of hemiolastin. 

D. R 

Vegetarianism from a Physiological Standpoint. By T. 
Ceamee (Zeitschr, Physiol OJimn., 6, 346—385).—The author con¬ 
cludes a historical and physiological consideration of this subject, 
with the following summary:— 

1. The dietary of vegetarianism affords to the system both abso¬ 
lutely as regards total nutriment and the relative proportions of its 
constituents, sufiBlcient food for the maintenance of bodily and intel¬ 
lectual functions. 

2. This dietary is, however, adequate for the maintenance of life, 
only inasmuch as the vegetable portion is supplemented by animal 
albumin, in the form of milk and eggs. 

3. This dietary, assuming that care be taken not to overburthen 
the alimentary system, is too costly for the nourishment of large bodies 
of men, as in workhouses, barracks, and prisons, where the cheapest 
possible modes of feeding can he employed. It is besides an eminently 
impracticable method of alimentation, as for the same cost a much 
larger quantity of mixed and profitable food can be procured. 

4. Then there arises the question, how will an organism so 

nourished comport itself towards disease ? Experience and observa¬ 
tion in regard to prisoners and others living under otherwise equally 
favourable hygienic conditions, aU point to the conclusion that on vege¬ 
tarian diet the system has less power of resisting the attacks of 
disease. D. P, 

* Comparative Investigations of Intestinal Gases. By H. 
TidppBiKES {Zeitschr. Physiol. 6,432—479).—Investigations into 

the nature of the intestinal gases have hitherto been limited in num- 
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her. Besides the recentlj published analysis of these gases in herbi¬ 
vorous animals by the author (Ber., 1881), Planer had examine I 
those of the dog and of man; Ruge the gases of the colon in man; 
and 0. B. Hofmann of the dog and rabbit. Considerable differences 
appear, especially in regard to the occurrence of OH*; Rnge states 
that in man this gas is formed only after exclusively leguminous or 
flesh diet, and is absent in a pure milk diet; neither Planer, Ruge, 
nor Hofmann found it in the case of the dog, even after feeding with 
leguminous food; and Hofmann obtained a like result in the rabbit. 
Ho explanation of these differences has so far been given, the want 
of which affects the question as to the substances from which, in the 
process of intestinal change, CH 4 is foimied. 

The author carried on a series of experiments in regard to this 
question in a variety of animals and under different conditions of 
nutrition. His results show that CH 4 occurs in the intestine of the 
herbivora and of omnivorous animals, but not of carnivorous. In the 
former it is found in every instance, save after milk diet. Apart from 
the stomach, it is formed only in the colon, never in the small intestine, 
with the exception of ruminating animals, in which its formation 
begins in the ileum. 

The abundant formation of CH 4 , after feeding with legumina and 
cabbage, can scarcely have any other source than the cellulose or 
mixture of tissues collectively termed woody fibre. But of what sub¬ 
stance, therefore, CH 4 in the large intestine is formed by fermentation 
cannot with certainty be affirmed, but the probable sources are 
albumin and cellulose. B. P. 

Sugar from the Lungs and Saliva of Phthisical Patients. 

By A. Gr. PouCHET (Gumptrend., 96, 1506—1507).—The saliva, or, 
better, an aqueons decoction of the lungs, is acidified with acetic acid, 
boiled, the coagulated albuminoid matters filtered off, and the filtrate 
exactly neutralised with baryta-water. Barium acetate is added until 
a precipitate ceases to form; the precipitate filtered off; the filti-ate 
mixed with neutral lead acetate; boiled, and again filtered. The 
filtrate is mixed with a large excess of ammonia, and allowed to stand 
48 hours in the cold, when it deposits a bulky dirty grey precipitate 
consisting of a lead compound of the sugar mixed with a considerable 
quantity of a compound of lead with peptone. This precipitate is 
washed with cold water, suspended in water, treated with sul¬ 
phuretted hydrogen at 100 °, and filteied through porous earthenare. 
The filtrate is mixed with tannin to remove gelatin and peptones; 
agitated with animal charcoal; again filtered, the filtrate concentrated 
in a vacuum, and precipitated with alcohol. The precipitate is dis¬ 
solved in a small quantity of water, and purified by repeated precipita¬ 
tion with alcohol. The sugar thus obtained is an almost white 
amorphous substance which becomes brown on drying, even in a 
vacuum and in the dark. Its solution in boiling alcohol of 25 per 
cent, deposits brilliant crystalline scales on cooling. The aqueous 
solution, evaporated in a vacuum, yields a syrup which will not crys¬ 
tallise, but which, when completely dried, forms somewhat regular 
elongated rectangular scales resembling crystals. The sugar is 
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hygroscopic and very soluble in water, forming a perfectly limpid 
solution, but it is insoluble in strong alcohol, ether, and hydrocarbons. 
Its composition is Ci 2 H 2 oOio when dried in a vacuum, and CioHisOg 
when dried at 120°. 

If the aqueous solution of the sugar is mixed with neutral lead 
acetate, and alcohol added, a greyish-white precipitate is formed 
which, when dried at 120°, has the composition OwHuPbOg. A con¬ 
centrated boiling aqueous solution yields, with basic lead acetate, a 
heavy grey precipitate very slightly soluble in boiling water. It is a 
mixture of CisHuPbaOg and 0 i 2 Hi 2 Pb 309 in equivalent proportions. 
An alcoholic solution of basic lead acetate, added to a boiling solution 
of the sugar in alcohol of 25 per cent., produces a gelatinous precipi¬ 
tate of the compound Ci 2 B[ioPb 409 . Aqueous solutions of the sugar 
yield no precipitate with zinc acetate, bnt on careful addition of 
ammonia a Rocculent precipitate is formed which dissolves in boiling 
water and is deposited in microscopic needles on cooling. After 
drying in a vacuum, this precipitate has the composition 
Ci 2 Hi 2 Zn 309 . 8 Zn( 0 H) 2 ; it loses 4 H 2 O at 120°. These metallic deri¬ 
vatives are closely analogous to those formed by various sugars and 
dextrins. C. H. B. 


Chemistry of Vegetable Physiology and Agriculture. 


Diastatic Ferment of Bacteria. By J. Wortmann {Zeitsokr. 
JPhysioL Ghem,^ 6, 287—329).—Eecent investigations have conclu¬ 
sively established the universal occurrence of diastatic ferments in 
different paiHs of plants, and have thrown a new light on the processes 
of nutrition and fermentation. 

According to earlier observations, the presence of diastase in the 
plant was limited to germinating wheat or barley, and knowledge 
in regard of its wider diffusion has been advanced by the recent works 
of Gorup-Besanez, Will, Kranch, and especially Baranetzky. The 
researches of Muscnlns, E. Schnlze, O’Sullivan, and others, have 
afforded an insight into the quantitative relations and the modifying 
external factoi’s of temperature and acidity concerned in the action of 
diastase in the transformation of starch into glucose. 

Having in view the action of bacteria as causes of putrefaction or 
fermentation in which the destruction of the putrescible or fermen- 
tescible body is accomplished by the appropriation for the purpose of 
nutrition by the bacteria of constituent nitrogen or carbon, the 
question may be asked—can bacteria also obtain their carbon from 
starch, just as by the researches of Pasteur and Oohn they have been 
proved to be capable of obtaining it, not only from sugar but from 
ammonixim tartiate ? Are bacteria, by the secretion of a starch- 
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transforming ferment analogons to diastase, or in any other but not 
clearly defined way, capable of transforming starch into soluble, 
diffusible, and nutrient combinations ? NTotwithstanding the numer¬ 
ous investigations into the chemical and physiological relations of 
bacteria, very little has been made out in regard to their action on 
starch—a circumstance from which it may be presumed that the solu¬ 
tion of starch by bacteria can be effected only in certain instances. 
In his work, “ Ueber die niederen Pilze,” NTaegeli refers to the 
secretion by these organisms of a special energetic ferment capable of 
changing milk-sugar into fermentescible sugar, starch and cellulose into 
glucose, and of dissolving coagulated albumin and other albuminates, 
and Sachsse alludes to the circumstance of starch solution under¬ 
going no change so long as it is protected from the influence of 
organic germs by which otherwise it quickly undergoes transforma¬ 
tion. 

Some experiments, made by the author in the summer of 1881 with 
milky juices, led bim to believe that certain appeamnces of corrosion 
exhibited by the starch granules present must be due to the action of 
bacteria. The result of further precise experiments, undertaken to 
decide this point, led to the conclusion that bacteria are capable of 
drawing their supply of carbon from starch, and that the appearances 
of solution or corrosion exhibited by the solid starch granules are 
identical with those caused by the action of diastase or s^iva. 

The method used by the author was as follows:—To about 20 or 26 
c.c. a mixture of inorganic salts (sodium chloride, magnesium sulphate, 
potassium nitrate, and acid ammonium phosphate) in equal propor¬ 
tions was added to the extent of 1 per cent. The same quantity of 
solid wheat-starch was then added, and the liquid then inoculated with 
one or two drops of a strongly bacterial solution, shaken, corked, and 
allowed to remain in a room at a temperature of 18—22°. [BaGte-^ 
riiom fermo was the predominating organism in the inoculating fluids 
employed.] In from 6—7 days, the first signs of commencing corro¬ 
sion of the starch grains become visible, the larger grains being the 
earliest attacked, and much later, when these have almost completely 
disappeared, the lesser granules are attacked. 

In a second series of experiments soluble starch was substituted for 
the solid form, the progress of the reaction being watched by the aid 
of iodine. Samples taken from time to time exhibited at first the 
blue colour, then violet or dark red, passing to wine-red, and, finally, 
when the starch had disappeared, underwent no change. 

As Baranetzky has shown, the starch granules of different kinds are 
acted on with very unequal rapidity by the diastatic ferments of plant 
juices, the strongest ferment of all—malt diastase—being well known 
to have no perceptible influence, even after long exposure, on solid 
potato-starcli granules, whilst wheat and buckwheat are dissolved with 
facility. 

Experiments were made with a view to ascertain whether the action 
of bacteria on starch was analogous; in these, wheat-starch grains are 
shown to be by far the most readily attacked by bacteria—in several 
instances having even completely disappeared before other sorts of 
starch were attacked. Differences were also noticed in I'egird to the 
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times wlaen palm-stareli, canna-starcli, turraerio-starcli, and iris- 
starch ^ere attacked, their degree of resistance being in the order 
giyen. Potato-starch alone resisted attack. When -wheat-starch in 
the solid state was mixed -with starch solution or with starch-paste, 
the solution became entirely (and the paste in greater part) changed 
before the solid granules -were attacked. 

With regard to this uuequal power of resistance shown by difiPerent 
kinds of starch, the author concludes from his farther observations, 
that the difference of rapidity with which a given kind is attacked 
and dissolved by a ferment is inversely proportional to its density, 
nrovided always that the grannies in question are entire and uninjured 
by cracks or fissures. In the same way are explained the differences 
in point of time in which grannies of the same kind are sometimes 
observed to undergo change accordingly as these are intact or 
otherwise. 

The cause of potato-starch or of bean-starch, and, even under certain 
conditions, wheaten starch resisting attack, in spite of the abundant 
presence of bacteria, is apparently to be sought for in the fact that 
other more easily accessible sources of carbon nutriment were also 
present, certain albnminoid constituents of the potato slices or of the 
Leans employed affording this more readily than the starch granules, 
just as in the experiments, above cited, -with wli eaten starch solution, 
and solid wheaten starch: the former was preferentially attacked; 
only after all, or at least the chief portion of the albuminoids present, 
had been used up was the starch in these cases attacked. 

Experiments were also made with the same results in -which, after 
Cohn, ammonium tartrate was employed along with starch as a 
nutrient medium for the bacteria, -with the result that so long as even 
a trace of this salt was present with the starch, the latter was not 
attacked hr bacteria in the slightest degree, but, on its disappearance, 
appearances of solution became at once -visible in the starch granules. 
Another point was also established in the course of these experi¬ 
ments, that if air is excluded, no appearances of corrosion or solution 
of the starch granules are manifested. 

Other researches -were made to answer the problem as to whether 
the nature of this action of bacteria on starch was such that an 
unformed ferment analogous to diastase was secreted by those 
organisms to which the corrosive appearances may be ascribed, these 
being, as already stated, precisely similar to the resulting action of 
diastase itself. 

That the starch in the process became changed in part to glucose 
was easily ascertained by testing with Fehling’s solution, and a 
detailed series of experiments, made with a -view- to eliminating if 
possible the ferment itself, yielded evidence showing that bacteria 
possess the remarkable property of producing a starch-transforming 
ferment only wlun no source of carbon other than starch is at their 
disposal, and this ferment is incapable of changing albumin into 
peptone, just as in the case of diastase. It is well known that the 
pe^^iu of gastric juice acts only in an acid medium. The plant juices 
which possess a diastatic property exhibit likewise a more or less acid 
reaction, so that as Barauetzky assumes, the co-operation of an acid in 
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tlie case of diastase is a necessary condition of its activity. The 
solutions in which starch in one or another form was submitted to the 
action of bacteria were always slightly acid, due to the presence of 
acid ammonium phosphate, and when the solutions were purposely 
made neutral, the process of starch transformations went on more 
slowly. Detmer some time since has shown that addition of smvall 
quantities of citric acid to a solution containing diastase, hastens its 
action on starch. The author’s observations are in harmony with 
this, but in addition show that the process of starch transformation by 
bacteria is capable of going on in the absence of acid, and that the 
bacteria do not yield any acid in the process. The results of the 
author’s researches may be briehy recapitulated. 

1. Bacteria are capable of acting on starch, whether in the solid 
state, as paste, or in solution, in a manner analogous to diastase. 

2. As in the case of diastase, different kinds of starch are attacked 
by bacteria with different degrees of rapidity. 

3. The action of bacteria on starch is manifested only in the absence 
of other sources of carbon nutriment, and when access of air is not 
prevented. 

4. The action of bacteria on starch is effected by a ferment secreted 
by them, and which, like diastase, is soluble in water, but precipitable 
by alcohol. 

5. This ferment acts precisely as diastase in changing starch into a 
sngar capable of reducing cupric oxide, but not possessed of peptonisiug 
properties. 

6. The ferment itself is also capable of acting on starch in the 
absence of oxygen. 

7. The ferment is secreted by the bacteria also in neutral solution 
of starcb, and exerts its influence under these conditions. 

8. This influence is expedited in slightly acid solutions- 

The author concludes his paper with speculations as to the con¬ 
ditions under which bacteria are capable of generating this amylolytic 
(diastatic) ferment, instead of the ordinary peptonising one. 

B. P. 

Cultivation of the Cacao Tree. By Botjssingault (Compf, 
rencL, 96, 1395—1399).—The cacao tree requires a rich deep moist 
soil, in shaded localities, close to the sea or to rivers. The tree flowers 
when about thirty months old, and the fruit is ripe about four months 
after the fall of the flowers. The weight of the fruit varies from 
300—500 grams, and after picking they are exposed to the sun during 
the day, aud placed under sheds at night. Active fermentation soon 
sets in, but if allowed to proceed too far is injurious. The cacan is 
decorticated by cai'eful imsting, which also develops an aroma, due to 
a minute quantity of a volatile oil. Examination of Trinidad cacao 
showed the presence of butter, starch, theobromine, asparagine, albu¬ 
min, gum yielding mucic acid, tai'taric acid free and combined, solu¬ 
ble cellulose, ash, and indeterminate substances. Decorticated cacao, 
slightly roasted and separated from the seeds, forms the basis of choco¬ 
late, which, when genuine, consists only of cacao and sugar. The 
superiority of chocolate over tea, coffee, mate, &c., is due to the fact 
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that in addition to theobromine it contains in a small bnlk a large 
qnantity of food materials, and indeed approximates in composition to 
milk. C. E. B. 


Analytical Chemistry. 


Use of Hydrogen Peroxide in Analytical Chemistry. By 
A. Classen and O. Bauer (Ber., 16, 1061—1074).—When hydrogen 
peroxide is added to a solution of ammonium or sodium sulphide, and 
the liquid boiled, the whole of the sulphur is converted into sulphuric 
acid. This reaction furnishes a method for the quantitative estiina' 
tion of hydrogen sulphide, either as gas or iu solution, and of the 
sulphur in metallic sulphides, the sulphuric acid obtained on oxida¬ 
tion being precipitated in the usual way as barium sulphate. The 
method applies also to the estimation of sulphurous acid and 
sulphites. To estimate hydrochloric acid in a solution containing 
hydrogen sulphide, ammoniacal hydrogen peroxide is added, and the 
solution boiled until no more oxygen is evolved j silver nitrate and 
nitric acid are then added, according to the usual method. In esti¬ 
mating hydidodio and hydrobromic acids in the presence of hydrogen 
sulphide, the method is the same, except that sodium carbonate takes 
the place of the ammonia. Arseuious sulphide in ammoniacal solu¬ 
tion is oxidised by the same reagent to arsenic acid and suiphnric 
acid, the former of which can be precipitated as ammonium magne¬ 
sium arsenate, and weighed as pyroarsenate, and the latter as barium 
sulphate. Antimonious sulphide is also completely oxidised by hydro¬ 
gen peroxide, whilst in the case of the pentasnlphide only a partial 
oxidation can be effected. A more convenient method of analysing 
sulphides decomposable by hydrochloric acid is to pass the evolved 
hydrogen sulphide into the alkaline hydrogen peroxide, a current of 
carbonic anhydride being driven through the apparatus, then acidu¬ 
lating the solution with hydrochloric acid, boiling to decompose the 
excess of peroxide, and precipitating with barium chloride. The 
sulphides of antimony, tin, cadmium, and iion can be treated in this 
way. The oxidation and estimation of sulphites is carried out in the 
same way as in the case of the sulphides. A. K. M. 

Distillation of Wine. By S. Eiticsan (Ber., 16, 1179—1188).— 
The author having repeated Liebermann’s experiments (Ber,, 15, 154, 
488, 2554) on the distillation of wine, finds that the distillate contains 
ammonia and formic acid, and that the precipitate produced on 
addition of silver nitrate contains organic silver salts; Wartha's 
method (Ber., 15, 487) for detecting sulphurous acid iu wines is there¬ 
fore nntrnstworthy. Old wines contain from 0*0057-~0-034 per cent, 
of ammonia. W. C. W. 
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Estimation of Carbon Bisulphide in Thiocarbonates, By 
A. Muntz (Ccmipt. rmd,, 96, 1430—1433).—30 c.c. of tbe thiocar- 
bonate (i.e., 42 grams, since the sp. gr. of the commercial product 
is 1*4) is introduced into a flask of 500 c.c. capacity, and mixed 
with 100 c.c. of water and 100 c.c. of a saturated solution of zinc 
sulphate, and the flask closed with a caoutchouc stopper, through 
which passes a long tube bent at right angles and drawn out to a 
point at the far end, the upper part being surrounded by a condenser. 
The tube dips into a narrow cylinder of 60 c.c. capacity, graduated 
in 0*1 c.c. This cylinder contains about 30 c.c. of ordinary petroleum, 
the volume of which is accurately read off, and the tube is arranged 
so that its extremity is immersed to about two-thirds the total depth 
of the petroleum. The flask is agitated, and when the evolution of 
gas slackens, the liquid is very carefully heated, the temperature being 
gradually raised to ebullition, and the boiling being continued until 
10—12 c.c. of water has condensed in the graduated cylinder. The 
carbon bisulphide which is given off dissolves in the petroleum with¬ 
out contraction. At the close of the operation, the total volume of the 
liquid in the cylinder is read off, the volume of the condensed water 
subtracted, and 0*2 c.c. added to the increase in the volume of the 
petroleum, in order to correct for the small quantity left adhering to 
the tube. The corrected increase in volume multiplied by 1*27 
(sp. gr, of carbon bisulphide) gives the weight of carbon bisulphide in 
the 30 c.c. of thiocarbonate. If the petroleum at the lower part of 
the cylinder dissolves so much carbon bisulphide that it becomes 
heavier than water, and sinks below the condensed water, the total 
volume of the liquids is read ofl*, the cylinder closed with the thumb, 
and gently inclined so as to mix the separated layers of petroleum, 
and the volume again read off after standing about 15 minutes. 
Copper sulphate, lead acetate mixed with acetic acid, and recently 
precipitated lead sulphate may be used instead of zinc sulphate. The 
method gives good results. C. H. B. 

Occurrence and Estimation of Free Tartaric Acid in Wine. 

By A. Claus 16, 1019—1022).—The author has previously 

pointed out that the presence of small quantities of tartaric acid in 
wine is no proof of adulteration. From the examination of a number 
of pure but poor wines, he finds a percentage varying from 0*01 to 
0*05. Weigelt (Ber., 16, 812) also finds about the same amount, viz , 
0*01—0*059 per cent. This is easily accounted for by the fact that 
the grapes employed in the manufacture of the wine are not all ripe, 
the uniipe ones containing the free acid. 

To estimate the free tartaric acid, the wine is evaporated to drynesi>, 
and the residue heated in an air-bath at 110°. It is then extracted 
with alcohol, and the acid precipitated by means of potassium acetate. 
If a known quantity of tartaric acid is added to a wine free from acid 
and an analysis is then made, the results obtained will vary according 
to the composition of the wine; the tai'taric acid added decomposing 
the salts of other acids, part of which are volatilised dui*ing the 
evaporation, and thus a low result will be obtained. From the 
amount of tartaric acid which in this way becomes lateid, the author 
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suggests tlie possibility of devising 
of a wine. 


a method for estimating the value 

A. K. M. 


Examination of Fats. By El. Zulkowsky (Ber., 16, 1140— 
114*2).—Groger’s modification (JDiiifjL jpolyt J,, 1882, 244, 303, and 
246, 286) of Hausamann’s method (ihid., 240, 62) of testing fats 
depends on the fact that fatty acids are at once sapouified by alcoholic 
potash, whereas neutral fats are only saponified on boiling. 

Phenolphthalein is added to an alcoholic solution of the fat, and 
standard alcoholic potash dropped in until the red coloration disap¬ 
pears, Excess of standard potassh is then added, the mixture boiled 
for half an hour, and the excess of alkali determined volnmetrically. 
In this way the amount of fatty acids and of neutral fats is ascer¬ 
tained. 

The author points out that the quantity of fat saponified by a litre 
of the normal alkali, gives a clue to the nature of the fat, and would 
for example distinguish between artificial and natural butter. 

The amount of glycerol in fats can be estimated in this way, each 
c.e.of normal alkali required to saponify the neutral fat corresponding 
with 0*030667 gram of glycerol. 

If the fat is dry and pure, then the weight of neutral fat E— G 
[G = (0*Ul2667r)] = the amount of fatty acids, when v = the c.o. of 
standard potash used. 

The molecular weight of the fatty acid can also be ascertained. 

W. 0. W. 


Technical Chemistry. 


Modificatioiis of Silver Bromide and Chloride. By H. W. 
Yogel (Bei\, 16, 1170—1179).—After referring to the lesearches of 
Stas Chim, Phys,, 1874, 2,3), Monckhoven, Eder {Theorie und 
Praxis der Gulatinemulsion, 1 Anfl., 9) and Abney (Fine. Ray. Sor., 
1881, IN’o. 217). the author states that only two modifications of silver 
bromide exist, viz,, one precipitated from aqueous, and a second from 
alcoholic solutions. The former is most sensitive to the blue rays of 
the solar spectrum (wave-length 450) ; the latter has its maximum of 
sensibility in the indigo between 43S and 440. 

The formation of these two modifications is neither influenced by 
the presence of gelatin or collodion, nor by the temperature at which 
the precipitation takes place. The nature of the silver bromide does 
not depend on whether an excess of silver salt or of alkaline bromide is 
used in the precipitation; neither does treatment with ammonia change 
the particular modification produced. The variety sensitive to indigo 
rajs is only produced in solutions containing alcohol of at least 96 per 
cent.^ It cannot be brought into a finely divided state by shaking with 
gelatin solution, hut this is easily effected if collodion is used. The 
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Tariety sensiMve to blue rays on tbe other band is easily obtained in 
a finely divided state in gelatin, bat not in collodion. For photo¬ 
graphic purposes, the silver bromide is always precipitated in presence 
of gelatin solution or collodion, in order that it may be obtained in a 
very finely divided state. 

The modification sensitive to blue rays is more diflScult to reduce to 
the metallic state than the indigo modification. Collodion plates are 
therefore much more rapidly acted on by the ‘‘chemical developer” 
—ammonium pyrogallate—than gelatin plates. Collodion silver bro¬ 
mide plates are more easily acted on by sensitisers than the gelatin 
plates. The variety of silver bromide sensitive to blue rays is lo 
times more sensitive to chemical than to physical developers; the 
other modification is only three times more sensitive to chemical 
developers. If any excess of bromide is used in preparing the silver 
bromide, and the precipitate is heated for some hours in water, the 
sensitiveness of the first modification increases, but the variety sen¬ 
sitive to indigo mys is not affected by this treatment. The finely 
divided silver bromide sensitive to blue rays has a tendency to adhere 
together, forming a compact mass, which is less soluble in sodium 
thiosulphate than ordinary silver bromide. Although the indigo 
modification is more easily reduced than the blue variety, the latter 
is more sensitive to the action of light. 

^iher chloride gelatin emulsion is most sensitive to ultra-violet rays 
of light between Fraunhofer’s lines H" and E.\ the maximum of 
sensitiveness of silver chloride collodion emulsion lies between G and 
H, about wave-length 410. W. C. W. 

Scientific Basis of Antisepsis and Origin of Septic Poison. 
By P. ZwEirEL {Zeitschr. Phjjsiol, Ghem., 6, 388—421).—The practical 
application by Lister of the principles of antisepsis in surgery, in 
aiming at the destruction during operation, and the subsequent exclu¬ 
sion during recovery by appi'opriate dressings, of pathogenic organisms 
or germs believed to enter from the air and external surroundings, 
has been successful in preventing the occurrence of putrefaction in 
wounds. Hence it has been conjectured that the healthy body itself 
must be free from these causes of putrefaction if the above results are 
due to the protection of the wound from their access from without; 
otherwise if existing already in the organism, what benefit is likely 
to arise from such efforts designed to ward off bacteria from superficial 
parts ? 

The earliest experiments concerning the presence of putrefactive 
germs in the normal and healthy organism are those of Billroth and 
Tiegel, in which the various portions of the body experimented upon 
vere rapidly removed after the animal had been bled to death by 
excision with a knife previously heated to redness, and at once im¬ 
bedded in paraffin. The results were apparently affirmative. 

The author repeated the methods of these investigators, and 
showed that it was impossible to avoid sources of error, there being 
an unavoidable if only momentary exposure to air to begin with, in 
the act of removing the organ from the body to the paraffin, and those 
viscera which chiefly, without exception, became putrid, were the 
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pancreas, liver, and spleen, precisely tRose to wliicli previous access 
o£ geims from the intestinal canal was most likely to have taken 
place. 

Burden Sanderson obtained like results. Similar objections as to 
exposure to the air for periods however brief, attach to the method 
by which at a later period Wencki and Giacosa sought to establish the 
occuiTence of bacteria in healthy tissues, in which the organs investi¬ 
gated were at once upon removal plunged into bell-jars filled with 
mercury previously heated until mercurial vapours were given off, 
and then covered over with a thin stratum of carbolic acid solution. 
After the immersion of the organ, the whole apparatus was then 
transferred to the culture oven, and kept at a constant temperature of 
38—40®. All possible precautions were employed by the above-named 
experimenters to prevent the access of germs by means of the instru¬ 
ments and other parts of the appai^atus. 

It is evident that only under rigidly absolute conditions of air 
exclusion can the question of the pre-existence of such germs in 
healthy tissues be decided. This is certainly inconceivable as regards 
solid structures which cannot be subjected to experiments without 
some degree of exposure to the air, and it is only in the case of the 
blood which admits of being drawn directly from the artery or vein, 
and at once transferred to the previously disinfected mercury, that 
these conditions can be met. Blood was accordingly employed by the 
author in his crucial series of experiments, being drawn from the 
ves'^el under antiseptic precautions. Thus drawn and maintained at 
constant temperatures under mercury, no signs of putrefaction blood 
appeared. 

The author repeated the experiment with ihe heart, an organ 
admitting of almost instantaneous removal from the body, but in every 
instance putrefaction occurred. 

Microscopic examination of the blood thus preserved from contact 
with air, i^evealed the constant presence of various coccus forms in 
lively movement, confirming eax’lier observations in this direction, 
especially those of Hensen. 

To decide whether the difference in results between the two sets of 
experiments with blood and with the heart was due to the influence 
of air and its germs, another series was made in which air was 
designedly introduced by means of a small glass syringe into the blood 
under the bell-jar: no putrefaction took place, but when the blood 
was first received in a saucer, and then taken up into a syringe and 
brought under mercury, all the signs of putrefaction and evolution of 
gases occurred. Seeing that the blood to which air had been added 
underwent no change, whilst the heart, muscle, and other solid organs, 
after short contact with air in removal became putrid, it became appa¬ 
rent that the blood is not adapted as a medium for the development 
of bacterial germs. Bnt this could presumably depend only on the 
larger proportion of oxygen in the blood, which otherwise is analogous 
to the solid tissues, and extremely putrescible under conditions of 
warmth and moisture. 

Experiments were instituted to determine this point as to the in¬ 
fluence of oxygen, in which the oxygen was removed from its solution 
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in tlie blood by means of hydrogen gas; and in the other the solid 
organs "were exposed in an atmosphere of pnre oxygen. The results 
were remarkable. The blood thns deprived of its oxygen underwent 
putrefactive changes, whilst the heart and other organs remained 
unchanged. Yenous blood reacted in the same way as arterial. 

Experiments were made to determine the infectious quality of the 
blood which had been withdrawn under antiseptic precautions, and 
maintained for days under mercury at a temperature of 38—40° C. 
If the presence of oxygen hinders the advent of septic changes, 
blood, which with its oxyhaemoglobin has been preserved at 40°, 
will not be septic. On the other hand, the mere withdrawal of its 
oxygen and the conditions of experiment remaining unchanged, will 
m^e it of septic quality. 

The blood in these experiments was injected into the peritoneal 
cavity of rabbits. Blood, fiom wHch the oxygen had been removed 
by displacement with bydrogen alone, showed septic qualities, the 
animals dying of septicaemia. The author refers to the circumstance 
that in place of fever, a lowering of the temperature was observed; 
but recalls the fact that peritoneal septicaemia may run its course 
without elevation of temperature. 

Similar results were obtained in experiments in which Potain’s 
apparatus replaced hydrogen, thus removing any objection as to a 
possible noxious influence of this gas. The whole series of expe¬ 
riments establish the fact that blood from which the oxygen has been 
removed and for eight days maintained at .a temperature of 40°, 
becomes of virulent quality through the development of something 
analogous to the septic poison. The blood, it is to be noted, had no 
positively putrid smell, but was either quite odourless or faintly 
mawkish, resembling that of a slaughter-house. As Seytioceinia, is 
derived from septicus^ putrid, this term is not an accurate one for 
the blood poison, which for the present may be designated “ Anoxy- 
genhcemia,'^ 

The anthor infers from these results that blood from which 
oxygen is expelled, and which has been kept at a blood heat for 
eight days, becomes, even when it has been derived from a perfectly 
healthy animal, virulent, the poison thus generated being the septic 
poison or nearly allied thereto, and that the change is effected without 
the concomitant presence of atmospheric germs. This poison would 
appear to have not a fermentative, but a chemical effect, as it kills 
only in a certain somewhat large dose, strong animals being able to 
resist and recover from it. The withdrawal of oxygen is the essential 
point, and this, with a large amount of blood (taken by the anthor 
from the carotid artery), preservation for eight days, and a tempe¬ 
rature of 38—40°, are the conditions of success. 

Whether or not two different sorts of organisms exist in normal 
blood, of which one cannot undergo development in presence of much 
oxygen, but only exhibits its properties in the absence of this gas, is a 
crucial point of this problem. 

Pasteur has already described, as the result of experiments con¬ 
ducted with Joubert and Chamherland, that the septic bacteria can 
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develop only wlien oxygen is excluded, as in a vacimm or in carbonic 
acid. Kautmann, Grossmann, and Mayerhansen have found that; the 
rod bacteria were killed by the introduction of pure oxygen. In the 
present instance, however, healthy blood has acq[uired septic pro¬ 
perties upon withdrawal of oxygen. As to whether in the treatment 
’\^ith oxygen other morphological elements thrive than in the opposite 
condition, this is denied by the author. The formation of the virus 
is apparently independent of micrococci and a result of purely chemical 
influences. D. P. 

Hardening of Soft Calcareous Rocks by means of Fluo- 
silicates of Insoluble Bases. By L. Kessler (Cumj)L rend,, 96, 
1317—1319).—The ordinary method of hardening calcareous stone by 
means of alkaline silicates has many disadvantages, mainly owing to 
the fact that it leaves the stone impregnated with soluble alkaline 
salts. The author proposes to treat the stone with a solution of a 
fluosilicate of some metal which forms an insoluble oxide, such as 
magnesium, aluminium, zinc, or lead. Carbonic anhydride is given 
ofl, and calcium fluoride, silica, and alumina, or the carbonate of lead 
or zinc, or magnesium fluoride, are formed, all these compounds being 
more insoluble than the stone itself. Ko soluble salts are introduced 
into the stone, and stones treated in this manner do not suffer from 
the action of frost. In order to give a smooth surface to rough atones, 
home of the powdered stone is made into a paste with water, applied 
to the surface of the stone, and, after drying, treated with the fluo¬ 
silicate solution. The paste soon becomes as hard as the stone itself, 
and by mixing the paste with various insoluble colouring matters, 
many different effects can be produced. If some coloured fluosilicate, 
such as copper fluosilicate, is used, the stone is coloured for a con¬ 
siderable depth, and usually various markings are produced, owing to 
the unequal absorption of the colouring matter by different parts of 
the stone, which is not homogeneous. C. H. B. 

Treatment of the Washings from Wool. By D slat the (Co 
96, 1480—1483).—The crude potassium carbonate obtained 
from the suiut which is exti’acted from wool by systematic washing 
has the average composition, K 2 COi = SO; K>SOi = 0 ,* KOI = 4 ; 
Ka^CUs = 3 ; insoluble, 5 ; loss, 2 = lOU. After the removal ot* the 
suint, the wool is washed systematically, and the washings are allowed 
to run mto deep narrow cisterns, where they deposit a heavy sand, 
which makes an excellent manure. The liquid is then run into a 
larger cistern, at the entrance to which it meets with a jet of hydro¬ 
chloric acid or acid ferric chloride, winch liberates a large quantity of 
fatty acids. These rise to the surface and are skimmed off, and the 
acid liquid is run into a tub provided with a mechanical agitator, 
treated with milk of lime, and run into another cistern where the cal- 
caieous matter is deposited, the clear liquid being allowed to run 
away into the river. The calcareous deposit constitutes a very rich 
vegetable soil, or may be used for making bricks. The fatty acids are 
compressed at a moderate temperature, and yield an oil which fur¬ 
nishes a good illuminating gas, and a solid cake containing a con- 
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siderable proportion of fragments of wool and nitrogenous snhstanceg! 
This method is profitably applied to the wash-water from 6,000,000 
kilos, of -wool per annum. C. H. B. 

Mineral Combustibles. By Boussingault (Gompt rend., 96, 
1452—1456).—The following table shows the composition of a number 
of combustible substances from South America and other localities:— 



1 

2 

i 8 

4 

5 

C 

7 

Carbon ...... 

8G 82 

82 *85 

85-29 

77-84 ' 

82-7 , 

71-89 

80-96 

Hytirosfen.... 

13-16 

13 *09 

8 21 

8-93 

10 8 

G 51 

513 

Oxygen. 

0-00 

4-UG 

6-22 

11 54 1 

6 ‘5 ' 

21-57 

12 50 

Nitrogen .... 

0-02 

0-00 

0-25 

1-70 

0 0 

0 03 ’ 

1-41 



8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 1 

It 

Carbon. 

87 -05 * 

87-81 

93-05 

92-25 

94-83 

97 -6 

97 -87 

drogen.... 

6-00 

3-88 

3-35 

2-27 

1-27 

0*7 

0 37 

Oxygen. 

6-56 

7-67 

3-43 

4-94 

3-16 

1*7 

1-70 

Nitrogen .... 

1-39 

0-64 

0-17 

0-54 

0-74 


0-06 


1 and 2 are analyses of hitvmen from the fire pits of Ho-Tsing in the 
province of Szu-Tchnan, China. This bitumen is dark green by 
refiected light, brown by transmitted light. It is liquid at ordinary 
temperatures, but when cooled deposits a crystalline granular mass of 
vapWialene, Column 1 gives the analysis of the portion remaining 
liquid. Column 2 the analysis of the semi-solid portion. 3. Bgyjptian 
asphalt, which left an ash consisting of fenuc oxide. 4. Bitunipn of 
Judea, found floating on the Dead Sea. 5. Fossil resin, resembling 
amber in appearance, from the auriferous alluvium at Giron, near 
Bucaramanga, l^ew Granada. 6. Fossil resin fi’om the auriferous 
alluvium of Antioquia, New Granada. 7. Coal from Canoas, plateau 
of Bogota; height, 2800 m. It occurs in grit connected with neocomian 
limestone. 8. Fibrous coal from Antioquia. 9. Fitsam^^ from 
Blanzi. 10. from Montrambert, Loire. Busain is a vaidety 

of coal, resembling wood-charcoal in appearance. Some stalks, the 
interior of which is composed of fusain, are covered with a baik which 
has been converted into coal. It is apparently the fossil form of wood 
which was dried by exposure to air before becoming embedded, and 
which has not undergone the same changes as vegetable debris which 
decomposes in swamps. 11. Anthracite from Chili. 12. Anthracite 
from Muso, New Granada. It occurs in masses in the schists in the 
emerald mines. It is hard, brilliant, and takes a very high polish ; 
sp. gr. 1‘689. 13. Anthracite supposed to come from Brazil. 14. 

Graphite from Kaison. C. H. B. 
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Investigation on Boiler Fires. By F. Fischde (Bingl. polyt. J,, 
2!'48. 73—70) —The author has recently examined the flue gases from 
a boiler furnace, the evaporation trials being made by Kobus. On the 
22nd February, 1883, an experiment was made, which lasted from 
9*30 A.M. to 6 P.M. Forty gas analyses and 40 determinations of tem¬ 
perature at intervals of 10 minutes, gave as a mean COs = 5 96 per 
cent, 0 = 14*55, 'R = 79*49, and temperature 221® in the gases carried 
away. The temperature of the admitted air was 37°. To lessen the 
influx of air, the back of the furnace was covered with stones. The 
second trial was made on the 27th February, from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
The temperature in the boiler-house was 30°. From an average of 
41 determinations of the gases carried off, CO 2 = 9*50, O = 9*90, 
FT = 8 U* 6 ; temperature 196°. The coal used bad the following com¬ 
position :— 

C. H. O. K. S (volatilb). H2O. Ash. 

80T8 5*29 8*10 0*61 0*52 1*08 4*22 (0*118) 

corresponding to a fuel value of— 

8100 X 80*18 4- 34220 x (5*29 - V) + 2500 x 0*52 _ . 07 ^ 
100 

calculated on water at 0® as combnstion product. The hydrogen in 
1 kilo, coal produces, hy combustion, 0*476 kilo, water pins the 
hygroscopic water, making a total of 0*487 kilo., so that by taking 
water-vapour at 100 ° as combustion product, 310 or (as the tempera¬ 
ture of the coal is Z0°) 295 must be deducted, leaving, say, 7680 as 
fuel value. The loss of heat, due to the high temperature of the 
flue gases was equal to the following (sulphurous anhydride being 
disregarded);— 



1 Iilo. coal gires. 

boss of heat. 


c 

' ' 

f - 

- ^ 


1 . 

n. 

I. 

II. 

GO,. 

1*487 c.m. 

1-487 c.m. 

120 

105 

0. 

3*630 

1549 

20s 

80 

FT.. 

19-833 

12 616 

1118 

642 

Steam. 

(J-487 k. 

0-487 k. 

28 

22 

-f Atmospheric moisture, 

0-570 

0-401 

50 

32 




1624 

881 


So that on the first day 20 per cent., and on the second day 11 per 
cent, of the fuel value was lost. la order to arrive at accurate data for 
judging as to the most economical mode of firing, the author thinks as 
a rule five or six analyses of the smoke gases suffice to form an 
opinion ; if, however, the analyses show wide differences, it is best to 
determine the carbonic anhydride and oxygen, say, every five minutes 
daring one hour. D. B. 

Process for Preparing Weatheiproof Wall Paintings. 

(IHngL folgt. 248, 92).—According to Keim, the ground colour is 
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prepared from a mixture of slaked lime, sand, and water, wHcli, after 
drying, is polisked with rongh sandstone and saturated with potash- 
water glass. The ground on which the painting is produced consists 
of a mixture of 4 parts quartzy sand, 3*5 marly sand, 0*5 infusorial 
earth, 1 caustic lime, and the requisite amount of distilled water. 
After drying, the painting-ground is saturated with hydrofluosihcic 
acid and again dried, when it is ready for use. The picture is washed 
with a hot solution of potash water-glass, dried, treated with a solu¬ 
tion of ammonium carbonate, and washed. D. B. 

New Substance obtained from some of the Commoner 
Species of Marine Algae; Algin. By E. C. C. Stanjobd {Clieni. 
Neirs^ 47, 254—257, and 267—269).—The main object of the present 
paper is to introduce a new seaweed industry, the present uses for 
this substance being very limited, and in some cases a great loss 
of useful material occurs in the preparation of the products for 
commercial purposes. In the process recommended by the author, 
the sea-weed is first macerated with cold water by washing m a num¬ 
ber of vats in turn, by which means about one-third of the weight of 
the sea-weed is removed. The weed is now bleached 'with chlorinated 
lime-water, treated with acid, and washed. To extract the algin, it is 
acted on with one-tenth of its weight of sodium carbonate for 24 hours 
in the cold, and is then carefully heated, filtered, and evaporated: 
the residue on the filter is cellulose, and can be used in the manu¬ 
facture of paper. The result of this treatment of laminaria is the 
separation of the sea-weed into the following parts:—^Moisture, 20; 
extracted by water, 30; extracted by acid, 5; extracted by sodium 
carbonate {aJgm), 85 ; and cellulose, 10 per cent. 

When evaporated to dryness the aqueous extract forms a viscid mass, 
consisting of the salts mixed with a saccharine matter resembling man- 
nite in appearance; this precipitates Eehling’s solution to the extent 
of 15 per cent, glucose; it does not ferment, and would hence be very 
useful, but as yet there is no process for separating it from the salts. 
The whole mass is therefore carbonised and treated in the usual manner 
for separating the iodine and salts. Analysis of mixed samples of the 
salts yielded the following results:— 


Calcium sulphate. 

Laminaria 

uesiculosus. 

.. 1*69 

stencphylla* 

4*33 

Potassium sulphate ........ 

.. 11*29 

23*62 

Potassium chloride. 

.. 19-90 

13-71 

Sodium chloride... 

. 60-96 

58*20 

Magnesium chloride. 

. 4-35 

— 

Sodium carbonate. 

. 0-53 

— 

Sodium iodide. 

. 1-26 

0*12 


99-98 

99*98 


Prom experiments, it is demonstrated that the extraction is prac¬ 
tically complete after four macerations. 
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The solium caihmafe fxtract is evaporated, and the residue (the 
aJffin combined with soda) when dry resembles gum in appearance, bat 
can be obtains d in thin transparent flexible sheets. The solution is 
slightly alkaline; any srreat excess of sodium carbonate apparently 
destroys the algin. whilst excess of acid gelatinises it so that a solu¬ 
tion of only 2 per cent, becomes semi-solid when acidified. A solution 
can be neutralised without the algin being precipitated. The solution 
gives the following reactions with various reagents. Dilute mineral 
acids generally coagulate it. Boracic acid, however, has no effect; and 
it is not affected by acetic, formic, citric, taitaric, or benzoic acids. 
Barium, calcium, strontium, copper, zinc, aluminium, tin, antimony, 
cobalt, and nickel salts all precipitate it. Ferric chloride gives a dark 
hrown coagnlnm; mercurous nitrate forms a white precipitate, but 
mercuric chloride and silver nitrate have no effect. Both basic and 
normal lead acetates give white precipitates. It is unaffected by mag¬ 
nesium salts; by potassium silicate, dichromate, ferrocyanide, and 
permanganate; and by sodium borate, tungstate, stannate, and suc¬ 
cinate: and by tannin. Concentrated sulphuric acid dissolves it; con¬ 
centrated nitric oxidises it, oxalic acid being amongst the products. 
From these reactions, it will be seen that it differs from all similar sub¬ 
stances : thus, from albumin by not being coagulated when heated, and 
by not precipitating silvei* nitrate; from geiose, by being soluble in 
dilute alkalis, but insoluble in boiling w’ater, geiose is just the reverse ; 
from gelatin, hy giving no reaction with tannin; from starch, by not 
reacting with iodine; from dextrin, <&c., by being insoluble in dilute 
alcohol and dilute mineral acids. The purest form of algin is the 
precipitate produced by a mineral acid. It dries to a hard homy sub¬ 
stance. 

The composition of this substance is still obscure, for although the 
compounds with calcium, aluminium, barium, and lead have been 
investigated, no uniform results have been obtained. The sodium 
carbonate appears to be unaltered in its compound with algin; the 
carbonic acid is, however, only given off by treating with excess of 
hydrochloric acid, and heating. When a solution of algin is precipi¬ 
tated by acid, re-dissolved in alkali, and this treatment repeated, 
decomposition seems to go on continually. The author then suggests 
various uses for algin, founded on the properties above described; 
mixed with starch it could be used as a stiffener for fabrics, or alone 
as a dressing material, or as a mordant. It would also form a useful 
food. It can be used to prevent boiler incrustations, for fining wines 
and spirits, for insulating electrical appliances, &c. It can also be 
used to replace horn for the manufacture of various moulded articles. 

D. A. L. 
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Electric Researclies. By G. Quejcke {Ann. Fhys. Gliem., 19, 
705—782 ).—Dielectric Gonstants of Insulating Liquids .—^Baraday con¬ 
ceived that; in every point of an insulating dielectric there is a strain 
in the direction of and a stress normal to the lines of force. If P be 
the difference of potential, and a the distance between two condensing 
plates, k the dielectric constant of the intervening medium, then, 
according to Clerk Maxwell, the strain parallel to is equal to the 
J strain nonnal to the lines, both being expressed by the equation (1) 
JciP^ 


I = 




According to Helmholtz, these values vary with the 


nature of the insulating substance. 

If a condensing plate of area O be placed in a liquid of dielectric 
constant Jc, then the quantity of electricity collected upon Q = CP = 
OP 

, where C is the capacity of the condenser. The constant, of 


equation (2) is, according to Maxwell and Helmholtz, equal to the 
constant, A*i, of equation (1), and according to Maxwell equal to the 
square of the refractive index for a wave of infinite wave-length. 
Helmholtz supposes that two quantities of electricity, E and E', 
attract one another with the same force as two quantities, 
and EiV/i;, when separated by a dielectric medium of constant k. 

The values of k for different liquids have recently been made the sub¬ 
ject of various investigations at the hands of Silow, Werner Siemens, 
Gordon, and Hopkinson. The author has determined for a number 
of liquids the constants ki and k according as the stress acts parallel 
or normal to the lines of force. 

1. In order to determine the dielectric constant kp for a strain 
parallel to the lines of force, the author used a form of induction 
balance enclosed in a glass vessel filled with air or the liquid to be 
examined; the condensing plates were connected with a Thomson’s 
screw electrometer. The plates were charged by a Holz’ machine or 
a Buhmkorff’s coil. Great care was taken in the introduction of the 
liquids within the glass vessel in order to avoid contact with dust and 
absorption of water. The various parts of the apparatus are described 
at length in the original memoir. The value for kp found for the 
strain within the liquid corresponds to ki of equation (1). 

2. At the same time the dielectric constant k was determined by 
the ordinary method of measurement of the capacity of a condenser 
{vide equation 2), formed by the plates of the electric balance when 
immersed in air or an insulating liquid, 

3. The electric stress kg normal to the lines of force was estimated 
by the pressure exerted on an air bubble with the insulating liquid in 
which the condenser was immersed. On the lower plates of the con¬ 
denser a vertical metal tube was soldered; this was connected with a 

veil. XLIY. 3 s 
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glass tube, on -wliicli was fused a U-sIiaped manoiueter half filled -witli 
a mixture of carbon bisulphide and ether of sp. gr. 1*2720. Through 
this arrangement the bubble of pure dry air was introduced. The 
difference of level in the two limbs of the manometer depends on the 
height of the liquid in which the condenser is immersed, and the 
capillary pressure of the air bubble. On connecting the plates with 
a Leyden battery, the electric stress of the liquid acts on that of the 
air bubble, causing it to contract: this produces a fall in level of the 
outer branch of the manometer, which is proportional to the difference 
of potential of the plates. This difference in level was measured by a 
cathetometer microscope, described at length in the memoir. The 
value for hg can thus be deduced from equation (1). 

The values found for Ati, Aj,, and Ar^, and the refractive index n-Q of 
some of the liquids examined, are given in the table below. 


Liquid- 

Ether .. 

5 vol. ether + 1 vol. carbon bi¬ 
sulphide ... 

1 vol. ether + 1 vol. carbon bi¬ 
sulphide . 

1 vol, ether + 3 vols. carbon bi¬ 
sulphide . 

Carbon bisulphide. 

Benzene (from benzoic acid).... 

Bape-seed oil. 

Turpentine. 

Petroleum .. 


Lielecfaic constants. 


Refractive 

index. 

r 

h. 

Tcp 


1*360 

S-364 

4*851 

4-672 

1*4044 

2-871 

4*136 

4-392 

0*9966 

2-458 

3*539 

3 392 

1*5677 

2-396 

3*132 

0-061 

1*6386 

2-217 

2*669 

2-743 

1*506 

2-05 

2*325 

2-375 

1-4743 

2-443 

2*385 

8-296 

1*4695 

1-94 

2*259 

2-356 

1*4482 

1-705 

2*138 

2-149 


HaxweU’s theory that values for Jcp^ and A:,, and that of the 
square of the index of refraction, are equal, is not confirmed. In most 
cases kp and Icg are approximately equal, and, with the exception of 
rape-seed oil, are always greater than h. If a volume Vi of a liquid 
of dielectric constant hi, and Vj of a liquid of dielectric constant A's, 
be mixed, the mixture has approximately a dielectric constant h == 

"I" ' — ~ The observed values and those calculated jffom this equa- 
4" 152 ’ ^ ^ 

tion are given for various mixtures of carbon bisulphide with ether 
and turpentine. Farther determinations of A; by Siemens’ method are 
given, the values of which are only approximately equal to those 
given above, the discrepancy being explained by differences in the 
conditions of the experiment. They prove, however, the inaccnracy 
of Maxwell’s law. 

Electric Double Befraciion (comp. Eerr, Ahstr., 1880, 599—601).— 
The author formerly propounded the view that insulating sub¬ 
stances display the phenomenon of double refraction when subjected 
at various parts to unequal electric forces; but the hypothesis is 
untenable, for Kerr has shown that carbon hisnlphide between two 
parallel metallic plates becomes doubly refractive when the plates are 
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cliarged as tlie coatings of a Leyden jar. Kerr lias also proved that 
in the case of carbon bisulphide the diSerence of phase in the rays of 
light polarised parallel and normal to the lines of force is proportional 
to the square of ihe difference of potential and inversely proportional 
to the square of the distance of the plates. 

The author has ciitically examined the phenomenon of double 
refraction induced in various liquids, in an apparatus named an 
“ electric liquid condenser,” which is described at length. This appa¬ 
ratus consists in the main of a German glass tnbe containing two 
concentric nickel plates, the annular space between which is filled 
with the liquid the electro-optic properties of which are to be 
determined; these plates are connected with a Thomson’s screw 
electrometer, and can be charged by a Holz’ machine or a battery 
of Leyden jars. If such an electric condenser is introduced between 
two parallel or crossed Kicol’s prisms whose plane of polarisation is 
inclined at an angle of 45° to the lines of electric force, then the layer 
of liquid enclosed between the metallic plates, thiough which the 
polarised light passes, displays the same polarisation colours as a 
crystal whose optical axis is parallel to the lines of force. In most 
cases, the amount of birefringent action was measured by a Babinet’s 
compensator. Among the liquids examined in the above apparatus 
were carbon bisulphide and ether, either alone or mixed in various 
proportions; pure, heavy, and light benzenes; sulphur dissolved in 
carbon bisulpliidej turpentine either alone or mixed with carbon 
bisulphide; and rape-seed oil. The determination of B, the birefrin- 
gent action, follows firom Kerr’s law (vide sitpra), expressible by the 


P I 

equation B = B— in which B is the difference of phase of the 

da lOU 

rays of light polarised at right angles to one another, P the difference 
of potential, I the length of column of liquid relatively to 100 cm., 
and a the distance in cm, between the plates. If cylinders are used 

instead of plates, then the expression B log — must be used instead of 

Jii 


c, Ba and Bi being the respective lengths of the radii of the cylinders, 
and B their difference. Por the same liquid, the value of B is constant 
for different values of P, B, Z, and a, and can be characterised as the 
electric do Me refraction for the liquid in question. In the table below 
are given the mean values of B lO® for some of the liquids examined, 
nickel plates being used. 


Values for 


Liquid. B l(f. 

Carbon bisulphide. 32*798 

3 vols. carbon bisulphide -{- 

1 Tol. ether. 27*252 

1 vol. carbon bisulphide -j- 

5 vols. ether . 4*422 

Pure benzene... 3*842 


Values for 

Liquid. B10®. 

Bape-seed oil — 2*273 

Ether — 6*4 

Turpentine 0*109 


From the table above, it will be seen that petroleum and turpen¬ 
tine display practically no birefringent action. In the case of mixtures 

3^2 
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o£ liquids the electric double refractiou cannot be deduced from an 
eauatiou B = wbicb vi 'V 2 are the volumes of liquid in 

^ Vt + Vi 


the mixture, and Bi B2 their electric double refractions respectively. 

The author calls attention to a peculiar phenomenon observed wben 
tbe electric forces within the liquid are subjected to periodic fluctua¬ 
tions by alteration of diflerence of potential in the charging apparatus. 
Simultaneously with the necessary contraction or total disappearance 
of the dark siripes in the Babinet’s apparatus, several bubbles rise 
from the insulating liquid, and a musical note is heard, whose tone 
decreases with the lowering of potential. The notes resemble those 
obtained from a Dolbear’s telephone. 

Change of Befractive Indeed of Liquids hy Electric Forces ,—With the 
aid of the liquid condenser apparatus described above, the author has 
made a series of observations on the effect of electric forces on the 
refractive index of liquids when charged as the glass of a Leyden ]ar. 
An interference apparatus was used, which the author has constructed 
for the examination of the influence of hydrostatic pressure on the 
refractive index of liquids. The following are the principal facts 
noticed in the course of the experiments :— 

1 . With the same liquid, sometimes an increase and at other times a 
decrease of refractive index is cansed by electric forces, which can be 
alternated either frequently or only once. This phenomenon probably 
arises from a change of hydrostatic pressure within the liquid caused 
by a vortex motion of the electric foi’ces. 

2. By the prolonged action of the forces, a decrease of refractive 
index is noticed, corresponding to a rise in temperature of 0*0001*^ to 
0 *1®, which is increased by a greater difference of potential between 
the electrodes and a greater viscosity of tbe liquid. This is appa¬ 
rently due to a rise in temperature caused by a Motion of the particles 
within the liquid. 

3. The electric current seems to pass intermittently and not con¬ 
tinuously between the metallic plates. V. H. V. 


Theory of Galvanic Circuits. By A. Witkowski {Ann. Fhys. 
Ghem., 19, 844!—849).—According to Sir William Thomson, the sum 
of the heat evolved from the resistance in an entire circuit is equiva¬ 
lent to the heat evolved in the same time by the chemical changes 
produced within the circuit. On the other hand, Edlund (Abstr., 
p. *167) supposes that the amount of heat produced is equal to the 
amount consumed by the B.M.F. within the circuit, without reference 
to the concomitant chemical changes. In the present paper the author 
seelsB to reconcile these opposing theories. Imagine a circuit whose 
temperature does not differ from its environment, and whose potential 
energy is known from the mass of material, composition of solution, 
and structure of its solid portion. Let a perfectly constant current 
pass through the circuit when closed, and its temperature be kept 
constant by the abstraction of heat from some parts and its addition 
to others. On opening the circuit and testing the potential energy,, 
it will be found to be diminished by a quantity equal to the heat con- 
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ducted a'^ray to the environment* It maj be expressed in the following 
eqnation: rB == Jci + 2X2^ — 2X/i -f k', in wliicli 'i**B is the heat 
evolved by the resistance, 'SX^h '^^fi the sums of heat absorbed by 
the contact surface within and that conducted away by surfaces from 
without, ki the difference of chemical potential energy proportional to 
the intensity of the current, and h’ a change of energy independent 
of the intensity. Taking the latter as 0, then E = A + SXj — 2X/^ 
in which E is the E.M.E. Adopting Thomson’s view, the eqnation 
becomes E = A% or the E.M.E. is equal to the difference of potential 
energy for unit of time and current. Edlund’s hypothesis can also 
be expressed by the same equation if we write X = — r, in which 

represents the quantity of heat evolved by chemical action; the 
equation becomes of the form E = 'S.fiz — 2/i/, or the B.M.E. is equal 
to the quantity of heat absorbed in the circuit. 

According to this latter hypothesis the chemical action within the 
battery is of itself of no intrinsic importance, but merely serves to 
heat the contact surface causing the E.M-P.; a thermoelectric pile is 
then merely another form of a battery, the E.M.E. being caused by 
the chemical processes occnrring with the gas flame, which serves to 
heat the junction. Erom the above, it is evident that as regards the 
■estimation of E.M.E. both Thomson’s and Edlund’s hypotheses lead to 
practically the same result. V. H. V. 

Difference of Positive and Negative Discharge. By H. 
Hellmaot (Ann. Fhjs. GJiem., 19,816—818).—GKjldstein for sometime 
past has investigated the question whether the difference of appearance 
between the so-called positive and negative discharge is dependent 
entirely on the external conditions of the discharge, and not on the 
nature of electricity. The author has succeeded with a Crookes’s tube, 
filled with air, in obtaining simultaneously from both electrodes a dis¬ 
charge of the same form and arranged in alternating striss. The red 
aureole and the concave strise appeared at both electrodes; in the 
middle of the tube were two striae opposed near to one another. The 
striae from the negative pole were farther distant from one another, 
of a redder colour, and more curved than those from the positive 
pole. The nearer the positive electrode and the greater the oscillation 
of the commutator, the more marked were the negative striae. If 
the induction apparatus ceased to work, the positive striae disappeared 
first, while the negative striae became clearer, and finally disappeared. 

y. H. y. 

Eesearches on the Glow Discharge. By H. Heez (Ann. 
Fhys. Ohem., 19, 782—816).—The author has investigated sevei^/l 
questions as regards the phenomenon of the glow discharge in rarefied 
gases; the source of electricity used was a battery of 1000 secondary 
Plantl’s elements, arranged in series of fives. By the aid of this 
battery and various forms of apparatus, which are described at length 
in the original memoir, the author shows (i) that the electric discharge 
in rarefied gases is not, as Gassiot supposed, necessarily a discon¬ 
tinuous phenomenon; but under certain conditions, i.e., by the use of 
a battery of sufficiently low resistance, it has all the properties of 
continuity, (ii.) The luminons rays from the kathode are a con- 
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comitant phenomenon of the discharge, but this cause is not identical 
iTith that of the current; these rays have practically no electrostatic 
or electrodynamic properties, (hi.) The illnmination of the gases by 
the gloTV discharge does not arise from a phosphoresence induced 
directly from the current, but only from the kathode rays. These 
rays are electrically indifferent; they resemble rays of light most 
nearly, and their inflection on the approach of a magnet may be con¬ 
sidered to be analogous to the phenomenon of plane polarisation of 
light. Y. H. Y. 

Observations on Thermo- and Actino-electricity of Quartz. 
By W. HANKEii {A7m. Fhjs. Cheiti., 19, 811——The author, after 
enumerating the various results olDtained in the course of his inves¬ 
tigations on the phenomenon of pyro-, actino-, and piezo-electricity of 
quartz crystals (this vol., 412, 540), proceeds to discuss the points 
of difference between his results and those of Friedel and Curie (this 
voL, p. 897). The latter have observed that pressure or cooling,— 
approach of the molecules,—and release of pressure or warming,—sepa¬ 
ration of the molecules,—call forth the same kind of electiicity at the 
ends of the crystallographic axes. The results of the author are, how¬ 
ever, in direct opposition to this simple rule, and the discrepancy is 
attributed by Friedel and Curie to an irregular cooling of tbe crystal. 
Secondly, tbe latter do not consider actino-electricity to be a particular 
phenomenon, but merely to be caused by an irregular heating of the 
crystal. In the present paper the author describes various forms of 
experiments made both to confirm his previous results, and to prove 
that the position of the poles is reversed according as the crystal is 
left or right banded. He has also extended his experiments on actino- 
electricity, which is shown to differ from pyro-electricity in that, 
Jirsthjy the former causes a polarity of crystallographic axes precisely 
the reverse of that which would be produced by the latter, were the 
ray of light merely a source of heat. Secondly, actino-electricity 
reaches its maximum about 40" after the commencement of the 
radiation, and disappears at about tbe same interval of time after tbe 
withdrawal of the radiating body; whilst the pyro-electric difference 
of potential is slowly evolved by hearing or cooling the crystal. 
Thirdly, it is proved that the actino-electricity is not produced by un¬ 
equal beating of tbe crystal. But if tbe radiation be long continued, 
tben from the warming of the mass of the crystal pyro-electricity is 
produced, causing ultimately an opposite polarity in the axes. Expe¬ 
riments are also quoted to show that actino-eleotricifcy is a reversible 
pbenomenoD, for the approach of a cold body near a crystal causes an 
opposite polarity to tnat produced by a warm body. If Y be the 
maximum potential produced by a radiation of given intensity, and y 
the time in seconds from the commencement of the radiation, then 
A.yjdt = a (Y—y), where /z is a constant. By integration, when 
^ = 0,:= 0 the formula becomes y = Y—Ye""^; on removal of tbe 
sonree of radiation, when f = 0, 2 ^ = Y, then y = Ye"®*. Experiments 
are quoted to prove the accordance of Ibe values calculated from these 
formulas with those obtained directly by experiment. The author has 
been unable to detect tbe pbenomenon of actino-electricity in other 
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Iiemimorplioiis and symmetrical crystals, with the one exception of 
cinnabar, which, like quartz, is hemimorphous in its secondary axes, 
and in the direction of its principal axes rotates the plane of polarisa¬ 
tion. In conclusion, the author gi^es a list of substances, ciy&talli&ing 
in perfectly symmetrical forms, which display the phenomenon of 
pyro-electricity. Begnlar System. Fluorspar, Tetragonal System, 
Idocrase, ApopJiyJlite, and ilelliie. Hexagonal System. Calcspar, 
Beryl, Brucite, Apatite, PyromorpMte, Alimetesite, Bhemcite, Bemdne, 
and Bioytase, Hhombio System. Topaz, Heavy Spar, Celestine, 
Aragonite, Stronfianite, Ceriissite, PhrenitejOndNatroUte. Monoclinic 
System. Gypsum, Biopside, Orthoclase, Scolecite, Datolite, Hiicla^e, 
and Titanite, Triclinic System. Alhtte, Pericline, and Ao^inite, The 
author has been unable to detect the phenomenon of piezo-electricity 
in perfectly symmetrical crystals. Y. H. Y. 

Deternxination of Vapour-density. By P. Pawlewskt (Ber,, 
16, 1293—1297).—In this modification of Dumas’s method, a cylin¬ 
drical flask of only 20—30 c.o. is used; it is dra'^vm out to a thick- 
waUed tube 10—12 cm. long and 1 mm. internal diameter; the tube 
is bent at 2—3 cm. from the flask, and is thickened to a conical form 
at the extremity. A small glass tube is provided 10—12 mm. long 
and 5— 7 mm. broad, closed at one end, and containing a piece of thick 
caontchouo tubing; this, when placed over the conical end of the neck 
of the flask, makes a perfectly air-tight joint and obviates the neces¬ 
sity of sealing the tube. In cases where many determinations have to 
be made, to avoid trouble in cleaning and drying, it is better to 
employ a flask having in addition an upright tube 8 cm. long and 

—2 mm. iatemal diameter, widened at the top, and closed by an 
accurately fitting stopper. The determination is made as usual, but 
the small size of the flask makes a medium-sized beaker a sufficient 
batb. By constantly employing tbe same apparatus, the calculations 
can be much simplified. A. J. G. 

Relation between the Tension and Temperature of Satu¬ 
rated Vapours. By A. Jabolimek (MonatsJi, Chem., 4,193—202).— 
The author, in continuation of his researches on this subject already 
noticed (p.417 of this volume), now gives for all vapours the formula 

i = a -i- bp’^+±. 

i* 

The constants are :— 


a, h. c. 

Water-vapour.. 8 97 —5 

Carbon dioxide ... —154*5 63 -fl3*5 

Mercury. 175 190*5 — 8 

Alcohol ... - 8-2 90 - 3*5 
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a. 

h. 

Ether... .. 

.... -72-5 

108 

Acetone. 

.... -56 

112-6 

Chloroform. 

.... -58-5 

118-5 

Carbon bisulphide . 

.... -73-5 

120 

Carbon tetrachloride .... 

.... -53-3 

130 


For tlie last five liquids, c may be neglected. H. W. 

Congelation of Aqueous Solutions of Organic Bodies. By 
F. M. II^OULT (Ann. Chim. PJiys. [3], 28, 133—144).—By delicate 
apparatus, tbe antbor bas accurately determined tbe lowering of tbe 
freezing point produced by dissolving organic compounds in water. 
Tbe lowering corresponding with a solution containing 1 part of tbe 
substance to 100 of water be calls tbe coefficient of loioering, and this 
multiplied by tbe molecular weight, tbe molectdar lowering. Tbe 
molecular lowering is sensibly constant for all organic compounds, and 
may be calculated for any compound, as by tbe formula— 

15p 4- -f 3Qr + 3Qg 

p -f g + r + s 

In other words, tbe molecular lowering is tbe mean of tbe empiri¬ 
cally calculated atomic lowering of tbe elements of the compound, 
which is tbe same for aH organic bodies, having tbe value 15 for 
carbon and hydrogen, and 30 for nitrogen and oxygen. 

These results have important practical applications in testing tbe 
purity or strength of a liquid, and, above all, tbe law is available for 
fixing tbe choice of a molecular formula in the many cases where tbe 
determination of tbe vapour-density is impracticable. B. B. 


Inorganic Chemistry. 


Liquefaction of Nitrogen and of Carbonic Oxide. By S. v. 
Wrobliwski and K. Olszewski (Monafsh. Cli&tn,^ 4, 415—416).—Tbe 
antbors have liquefied these gases by tbe method previously applied 
by them to tbe liquefaction of oxygen (see p. ?81). Their lique¬ 
faction takes place under conditions exactly similar to those required 
in the case of oxygen, but is much more difficult. Neither of them 
assumes tbe liquid state at —136® under a pressure of about 150 
atm^pberes j but if tbe gas be then suddenly relieved from pressure, 
a brisk efiervescence of liquid is seen in the nitrogen tube, like that of 
liquid carbon dioxide when tbe tube containing it is plunged into hot 
w^er. With carbon monoxide the efiervescence is not so strong. If 
however tbe expansion be made not too quickly, and tbe pressure not 
allowed to fall below 60 atmospheres, both nitrogen and carbon mon¬ 
oxide liquefy completely, tbe liquid exhibiting a distinct meniscus and 
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volatilising very quickly. Tkese gases cannot however be thus 
retained in the liquid state for more than a few seconds: to retain 
them in that state for a longer time wonld require a temperature 
lower than any that the authors were able to obtain. 

Nitrogen and carbon monoxide in the liquid state are colourless and 
transparent. H. W. 

Bleaching Powder and Analogons Compounds. By Gr. 
Lunge and P. Naef (Annalen, 219, 129—161). — As Kraut has 
recently taken up the subject of the constitution of bleaching powder, 
directing a polemical paper against the investigations of Lunge and 
Schaeppi (Abstr., 1880, 789), the authors have repeated their former 
experiments, and those of Kraut, with a view of establishing the 
coi'rectness of the formula Cl.Ca.OCl first proposed by Odling. In 
their former paper great stress was laid on the complete and ready 
expulsion of all the chlorine in bleaching powder by carbonic anhy¬ 
dride in the presence of a little moisture, as militating against the 
presence of free calcium chloride. Kraut has shown that calcium 
chloride, when treated with a mixture of hypochlorous anhydride and 
carbonic anliydride, forms calcium carbonate thus: OaCb + CbO -f 
002 = CaCOs + 2 CI 2 , and concludes from this that calcium chloride 
is present as such in bleaching powder. But the authors point out that 
this reaction can equally be explained by the intermediate formation of 
bleaching powder and its subsequent decomposition thus: OaCl.OH -j- 
HOCl = H 2 O + CaCLOCl and GaOl.001 -f GO 2 = OaOOs + CI 2 . To 
prove the correctness of their interpretation, a series of experiments 
were conducted in which pure hypochlorous anhydride was passed 
over pure calcium hydroxy chloride, GaGl.OH; and the chloride in 
every case the resultant material always contains a considerable pro¬ 
portion of bleaching powder (mixed with unaltered chloride and 
traces of chlorate), which can be subsequently decomposed by car¬ 
bonic anhydride. Kraut’s experiments are therefore inconclusive. 

Secondly, Kraut having established that wheu lithium hydroxide is 
heated with chlorine, only half of it is attacked with formation of 
LiGl + LiOGl, draws the conclusion that as the lithium hydroxide is an 
integral part of the resultant compound, so calcium hydroxide is an 
integral part of bleaching powder. The authors however show that 
80 per cent, of lithium hydroxide can be converted into the mixture 
LiCl + LiOGI, which is far less stable than bleaching powder in pre¬ 
sence of excess of chlorine, in that it gives off oxygen, the presence of 
which could be recognised. On the other hand, the mixture LiCl + 
LiOOl is far more stable than bleaching powder towards carbonic 
anhydride; at low temperatures it is piuctically unaltered, whilst at 
higher temperatures the mixture is converted partly into the chloride 
and chlorate, and is partly decomposed into the chloride and ox 3 "gen. 
The gas given off is not chlorine, but hypochlorous anhydride. Aa 
the properties of the so-called chloride of lithia differ so markedly 
from those of bleaching powder, a different constitution must be 
assigned to each. Arguments drawn from the behaviour of the one 
compound have no bearing on the constitution of the other. 

The analogous compounds of barium and strontiniri were also 
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examined; that of barium is yeiy unstable, whilst that of strontium is 
readily prepared, and resembles bleaching powder in its decomposition 
by carbonic anhydride. V. H. Y. 

Spectral Researches on Scandium, Ytterbimn, Erbium, and 
Thulium. 3j T, Thax^x {Gliem, News, 47, 217).—The emission 
bpectra were obtained wdth the use of two Leyden jars. The spectrum 
t f scandium contains a great number of lines. Tables of waye- 
lengths for the first three metals ai'e giyen. The absorption-bands 
distinguishing thulium from erbium are broad and intense, their 
centres having the wave-lengths \ = 6840 and = 4650. The emission 
spectrum given by thulium consists of two hands, the above X = 6840, 
and another = 4760. There is no trace of a bright line corresponding 
with the dark band 46-50, but such a bright line is giyen by salts of 
erbium, hence it is doubtful if the absorption-band 4650 belongs to 
thulium. H. B. 

Position of Thallium in the Chemical System, and its 
Presence in Sylvin. By J. ScniuiiM (Ajinaleii, 219, 374—384).— 
Elements resembling one another in their chemical and physical pro¬ 
perties, and belonging to the same natural group, are generally 
associated with cme another in nature. The element thallium is 
assigned by some to the alkali, but by others to the lead-group. It 
has however been found associated with the alkali-metals in specimens 
of lepidolite, mica, alum, carnaUite, and the mother-liquors of the 
E'auheim salt springs. The author has examined with the.spectroscope 
specimens of carnallite and sylvin &om Kalusz, and found the presence 
of thallium in both mineiws. As thallium is so often associated 
with the alkali-metals, and its chloride and potassium chloride 
crystallise together, it is exceedingly probable that thallium is to 
be classified with these metals, a view which receives great suppoi*t 
from the many points of resemblance of tbeir compounds. The 
author reviews these points, and the less distinctly marked points of 
difiei*eiice. The compounds in which thallium functions as a triad 
are not so stable as those in which thallium acts as a monad; many of 
them are decomposed by water like potassium tri-iodide, whilst the 
greater stability of thallium trichloride is probably connected with 
the more sparing solubility of the monochloride. The trisulphides of 
thaHinm and potassium are analogous compounds. The relation of 
thallium to the alkalis is the same as that of lead to the alkali- 
metals, or of bismuth to the nitrogen-group. The author regards the 
presence of thallium sulphide in pyrites not as indicating the associa¬ 
tion of thallium with the heavy metals, but as a relic of the presence 
of the alkaline sulphides. Y. H. Y. 

Preliminary Notice. By F. Wilm (J5er., 16, 1298—1301).—In 
the course of the author’s investigations on the estimation of the 
metals in native platinum, he has come across a peculiar substance 
whose nature still remains obscure. A solution of native platinum 
after filtration from osmium-iridiuin was treated with excess of 
barium carbonate in the cold, the precipitate dissolved in hydrochloric 
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acid, lieated and saturated ■witL. hydrogen sulphide. The precipitate 
was reduced in hydrogen, extracted first with nitric acid and then 
with aqua regia, and the insoluble residue treated according to 
Wohler’s method with sodium chloride and chlorine. The portion 
still remaining insoluble was fused with sodium carbonate and ex¬ 
tracted with water, when a snow-white indistinctly crystalline powder 
was left, which by its extraordinary indifference to reagents has so 
far baffled all the author’s attempts at its further investigation. 

A. J. G. 


Mineralogical Chemistry. 

Minerals from Upper Silesia. By Kosyanx (Jalirl, f. Mhi.^ 
1883, 2, 15—16).—This paper treats at some length of the minerals 
occurring in the ore-deposits of the “Muschelkalk ” of Upper Silesia, 
more especially in the so-called blende bed, which is a thick bed of 
sulphuretted ores from which the upper deposits of oxidised ores have 
originated. The minerals described are: Blende, cerussite, zinc spar, 
zinc silicate, and manganese ores. Manganite, psilomelane, and man¬ 
ganese ochre are found at Beuthen. Heavy spar is very rarely met 
with. In conclusion, the author mentions the discovery of a bed of 
asphalt in the deep workings of the Friedrich’s mine. 

B. H. B. 

Hiemtite, a new Mineral Species. By A. Cossa (Jah'Kf, Min,, 
1883, 2, 11 ).—This mineral was found among the products of the 
volcanic activity of the Island of Vulcano, and derives its name from 
Hiera, the ancient name of that island. Grey stalactitic concretions, 
enclosing small octohedral crystals, were found near the apertures of 
the fumaroles. 3 kilos, gave 200 grams of these crystals, which were 
isolated by dissolving tbe mass in hot water. They crystallise in the 
regular system, and have the composition 2 KF,SiP 4 . The mineral is 
mixed selenium sulphide, realgar, potassium, caesium, and rubidium 
alum, sodium sulphate, sassoline, aud compounds of arsenic, iron, 
thallium, zinc, tin, lead, bismuth, and copper. Until now, tin, zinc, 
and bismuth have never been found as volcanic exhalations. 

B. H. B. 

The so-called Liebigite from Joachimsthal. By A. Schrauf 
(Jahrb. f, Mm,^ 1883, 2, 26).—The mineral forms crusts on the 
decomposed uranium ores of Joachimsthal. The crystals are micro¬ 
scopically small or imperfectly developed. The forms observed were: 
oof oo, ooP, oof 3, 2Poo, 2P, 2f 3. The analysis gave:— 

CaO. UrOs. H5O. Total. 

16*42 36*29 22*95 23*72 99*38 

corresponding with the formula— 

2Ca003 + Ur(C03)3 -h IOH 3 O. 
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Tlie autiior gives this mineral the name of “ TJranothallite,*’ and 
proposes to reserve the name Liebigite for the componnd poor in 
lime, analysed by Smith in 1848. B. H. B. 

Rhodizite. By A. Damoue (JahrK /. Ifw., 1883, 2, 5).—Rhodi- 
zite, discovered by Rose, is a white mineral crystallising in the form 
ooO. S; it occurs in small crystals on the red tourmaline of Sara- 
pulsk and Schaitansk, in the Ural Mountains. By the blowpipe 
reactions, this rare substance was thought to consist oMedy of calcium 
borate. A complete analysis has now been made for the first time by 
the author with material collected by Gr. Rose himself. A consider¬ 
able amount of alumina was found, whilst the calcium plays only a 
subordinate part. The results obtained are given under I:— 

Volatile 

B2O3. AI2O3. K2O. Ka^O. CaO. MgO. Fe^Og. constituents. Total. 

L 33-93 41-40 12*00 1*62 0*74 0*82 1*93 2*96 95*40 

n. 41*49 41-40 12*00 1*62 0*74 0*82 1*93 — 100*00 

The loss of 4*6 and the 2*96 per cent, volatile constituents are 
regarded as boric acid. The analysis then takes the form shown 
under II, and from this the empirical formula, R 20 , 2 Al 203 , 3 B 203 , is 
•deduced. B. H. B. 

Danbtirite from Switzerland By A. Scheauf and others 
(Jahrkf. Ifw?., 1883, 2, 11—15).—The c^stals of this mineral are 
found at Scopi in a j&ssnre filled with chlorite. They are transparent, 
colourless, and as hard as quartz. The sp. gr. is 2*986. The pyra¬ 
mid, 2P4, is a very characteristic form of the Swiss crystals. The 
chemical analysis gave the following results. An analysis (d) of the 
American variety from Danbnry, Connecticut, is added for the sake 
•of comparison:— 



a. 

i. 

c. 

d. 





Smith and 

Aoalysfe. 

E. Ludmg. 

Schrauf. 

Bodewig. 

Brush. 

SiOj. 

48-52 

48*92 

48*66 

48*15 


28-77 

(26-88) 

28 09 

27-15 

A 1203 .. 

FejOs. 

= } 

1-87 

0*081 

0*23/ 

0*30 

Mn^Oj. 


— 

— 

0*56 

CaO. 

23*03 

21-97 

22*90 

22*37 

MgO. 

0*30 

— 

— 

0*40 

Loss on ignition. 

— 

0-36 

— 

0*50 

Total. 

100-62 

100-00 

99*96 

99-43 


From these analyses the formula, Si2B2Ca08, is deduced. 

B. H. B. 

Minerals, mainly Zeolites, occurring in the Basalt of Table 
Mountain, Colorado. By 0. W. Cross and W. F. Hillebeanb 
^Amer. J. jSei., 1882, 23, 452, 24,129).—In the following description 
of the minerals occurring in the basalt of Table Mountain, near 
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Golden, Colorado, tlie order followed is that in which the minerals 
have been deposited:— 

1. Ghabazite, —This mineral seems to he the oldest of the zeolites 
with the exception of a peculiar stratified deposit. It is also preceded 
in some places by yellow calcite. A second generation of chabazite 
came after thomsonite and analcime, but the crystals are few and 
minute. 

2. Thomsonite. —As in the case of chabazite, a second generation of 
thomsonite was deposited towards the close of the zeolite formation. 
Chemical analyses were made with material of the older as well as of 
the more recent growth. In each case they gave an excess of silica, 
and the authors believe that the results obtained indicate a greater 
variation in the composition of thomsonite than is allowable under 
the generally accepted formula. 

3. Analcime. —A second generation of analcime was also observed 
upon the apophyllite. All the analcime examined was doubly refrac¬ 
tive, but so irregularly that it cannot be used in confirmation of the 
observations of Ben-Saude (Abstr., 1882, 285). 

4. Apophyllite. —This mineral occurs in well-developed crystals of 
the combination ooPoo, P, while OP is quite subordinate or entirely 
wanting. In chemical composition the apophyllite is quite normal. 
The presence of Pe 203 is owing to minute particles of limonite which 
could not be completely removed. A pseudomorph, resembling 
albine, has originated by an increase of Si 02 , AI 3 O 3 and H 3 O. Tho 
alteration proceeds from without, and the result is a white substance- 
with a pearly lustre, and finely foliated parallel to the basal plane of 
the apophyllite. There is no calcite in the product. 

5. Galciie. —Calcium carbonate has had three periods of deposition 
in the basaltic cavities—^two as calcite and one as arragonite. 

6 . Mesolite. —This appears in masses composed of exceedingly 
delicate needles, the crystal form of which could not be determined, 
even under the microscope at a high power. The chemical analysis 
gave the following results, which correspond exactly to a composition 
of 2 mols. of scolecite and one of nafcrolite:— 


SiOi. AI3O3. CaO. Na^O. HjO. Total. 

46T3 26-88 8-77 6'19 12*16 100-13 

7. In many of the cavities of Table Mountain a reddish-yeUow 
sandstone-like mineral occurs. In this mass small fissures may some¬ 
times be observed, some of which are partially filled with minute 
white crystals, easily recognisable under the microscope as laumon- 
tite and stilbite. Chemical analyses of the yellow granular mass 
gave the following results ; care being taken to exclude all red 
spherules:— 

SiOo- -^12^3- 3Pe203. CaO. EnO. Ea20. HgO. Total. 

55*37 17*64 0*79 8*52 0T7 1*42 16*27 100*18 

This composition is such as would result from a mixture of stilbite 
and laumontite. 

The reddish spherules gave on analysis the following results;— 
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Si02 AI.O3. Fe^Os. CaO. I5ra20. H^O. Total. 

40*5i 29 21 078 12 42 4 30 . 1279 100.04 

These figures agree with the analysis of thomsonite. 

B. H. B. 

Beryl from Craveggia in Medmont. By G. Spezia (Jalirh, f. 
AZZ/i., 1883, 2, 10).—This beryl occurs in loose blocks of a coarsely 
granular pegmatite rock. These blocks were probably derived from 
a gneiss in the neighbourhood, and contain tourmaline and manga¬ 
nese-garnet in addition to the beryl. The latter is generally found 
in the quartz, and never in the felspar. The analysis gave the fol¬ 
lowing results;— 

Loss on 

SiOv AI2O3. BeO. Fe20s. MgO. CaO. ignition. Total. 

65-12 19-65 11-49 0*67 0*48 trace 1*95 99*36 

B. H. B. 

Garnet and A.mpMbole Books of the Bastogne Eegion. 
By A. Regard (Jalirb, /, Mm., 1883, 2, 68—71).—The metamorphic 
rocks of Bastogne, helongingto what Dumont called the metamorphic 
belt of PaliseuI, were submitted by the author to a searching micro¬ 
scopical and chemical examination. 

The rock described by Dumont as quartzite containing garnet is a 
hard black rock containing brownish-yellow crystals of garnet, 1 to 
2 mm. large, in a ground-mass saturated with carbonaceous matter. 
The sp. gr. is 2*751. The rock is composed of 4-8 graphite, 1’51 apa¬ 
tite, 1*02 titauite, 4*14 garnet, 20*85 paragonite and muscovite, 30*62 
quartz, and 1*32 water. The analysis of the rock gave the following 
results:— 


SiOj. 

TiOj. 

PA. 

AlaOj. 


FeO. 

MnO. 

CaO. 

55-82 

0-42 

0-69 

19-67 

0-96 

4*18 

0-61 

8-42 


MgO. 

K5O. 

Ka-O. 

HA 

0 . 

Total. 



2-21 

0-39 

1-42 

2-29 

4*80 

101-88 


The analysis of the inclosed garnets gave: 




aos. 

AI2O3. 


FeO. 

JliiO. 

CaO. 

MgO. 

Total. 

37-58 

20*45 

3-21 

15-63 

14-72 

10*03 

0-68 

102-20 


Dumont’s quartzite and eurite with actinolite and hornblende may be 
distinguished from the rock described above by its lighter colour. A 
typical specimen of this rock from Ourt gave the following analytical 
results:— 

SiOg. AI3O3. Fe^Os. FeO. CaO. MgO. N’a^O. E3O. Total. 

69*34 12*07 1*88 4*74 7*70 2*96 0*40 1*57 * 100*66 

The rock was composed of 46*73 hornblende, 52*36 quartz,^ and 1*57 
water. 

Dumont’s phyllite containing garnet is distinguished from the 
rocks described by its evidently stratified iiLature and bluish-black 
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colour. The enclosed garnets are translucent and of a brorrnisli- 
yellow coloar. Dumont’s classification of these rocks is abandoned, 
as garnet and amphibole mostly occur together. Felspar, which the 
term. eurite ” demands, has not been observed, and the percentage 
of silica in the quartzite is not high enough to i*ender that name 
suitable. 

In conclusion, an analysis is given (I) of a mineral from the quartz 
veins of Libramont, called Bastonite by Dumont. The author regards 
this as a variety of phlogopite. The sp. gr. is 2*928. An analysis 
(II) is also given of the ottrelite from Lierneux, the sp. gr. of which 


■was 3'266. 







SiOs. 

AI2O3. 

PeA- 

PeO. 

MnO. 

CaO. 

MgO. K 2 O. 

I. 36-91 

20*04 

20-01 

3-73 

trace 

0*95 

7-96 3-07 

IL 40-55 

30*80 

3-82 

12-46 

6-51 

1*29 

0-45 — 



TSa^O. 

H 5 O. 

Total. 





I. 0-22 

6-98 

99-87 





IL — 

(4-12) 

100-00 


B. H. B. 


Diabase from Weilbxirg. By W. Will and K. Albrecht (Ber,, 
16,1323—1327). —This diabase is dark greyish-green in colour; the 
ground-mass appearing uniform even when examined with a lens. It 
contains roundish dark-green masses of chloritio substances, and 
numerous concretions of calcspar which in places give the stone an 
amygdaloid appearance; single ciystals of iron pyrites also occur. 
Microscopic examination of the ground-mass showed it to be a crys¬ 
talline mixture of triclinio felspar, magnetite, ilmenite, and fine 
needles of apatite, the whole being interpenetrated with green chlo- 
ritic mass. Analysis of the stone gave:— 

Si02. FegOs. EeO. AI3O3. CaO. MgO. 

60*26 1*46 11*61 13‘'*53 5*45 3*59 

Ka^O. K2O, TiOj. BA- COa. Cl. HoO. 

6*34 1*67 0*60 1*14 1*10 0*40 8*38 

Sp. gr., 2*796. Loss on ignition, 4*40 per cent. 

A. J. G. 

Notes on the Occurrence of certain Minerals in Amelia 
Co., Virginia. By W.F. Fontaine (Amer, J. Sci. [3], 25, 330—339). 
—The minerals in question occur iu so-called veins of gigantic granite, 
which are not fissure veins but ruptured portions of the country rock 
—^micaceous gneiss and mica schist, into which the components of the 
granite have been introduced, most probably by solution in hot water. 
The essential minerals of these deposits, mica, felspar, and quartz, 
have crystallised pretty constantly in the same order of succession, 
viz., mica first and quartz last. The mica has been worked during 
the last few years, and at the outcrop it has been removed in pre¬ 
historic times; the mica is mostly muscovite, and is sometimes bent, 
showing movements in the vein. The felspar is mostly orthoclase, 
but albite also occurs, and in such a manner as to clearly show that it 
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is a secondary product after tEe formation of the mass of granitic 
materials; lahradorite and amazon stone also occur, Yery large 
opaque beryls are found, as are also smaller transparent ones; they 
seem to have crystallised at the same time as the felspar and after the 
mica. Fluorite is only found in crystalline masses. Columbite occurs 
quite frequently, and often in crystals of groups weighing up to six 
pounds; a variety occurs containing considerably more manganese than 
iron, and with the ratio of niobic to tantalic acid 1:1. Garnet— 
spessarite—is common ; one variety is intimately mixed with helvite, 
which is the last mineral deposited; the spessarite gave on analysis:— 

SiOg. AlA- I’eO. MnO. CaO. MgO. 

36*34 12*63 4*57 44*20 1*49 0*47 = 99*70 

Orthite occurs in long thin-bladed crystals, sometimes 15 inches long; 
the ends are imperfect, and most of the crystals have su:ffered partial 
decomposition. Alicrolite occurs between the interstices in tangled 
masses of quartz, felspar, and mica. It was formed after the mica 
bnt before the felspar. The crystals are all of good size, and very 
large aggregates are sometimes fonnd ; the form is that of a modified 
octohedron. Alonazite is found only in a couple of localities; it does 
not occur in isolated crystals, but in large aggregates. It is very 
much more prone to change than microlite. Helvite is only found in 
one locality, in the interstices of spessarite. Ho crystalline forms 
have been observed, and a great deal of tbe mineral has undergone 
alteration. Galena, stilbite, pyrochlore, manganese-tantalite (?), 
apatite, tourmaline, and fluocerite (?) occur but rarely. H. B. 

The Gneiss of Benra. By G, Spbzu (Jahrl, /. J/Vw., 1883, 2, 
17—IS).—At Beura, in the Ossola valley, gneiss is quarried to a con¬ 
siderable extent. The rock occurs iu seveml varieties, and contains a 
number of minerals, either disseminated through it or crystallised out 
in fissures and geodes. These minerals are: quartz, tourmaline, 
chlorite, orthoclase, mica, staurolite, cyanite, laumoutite, calcite, 
fluorspar, titaniferous iron ore, limonite, iron pyrites, magnetic p 3 rrites, 
marcasite, stilbite, titanite, apatite, and anatase. Quartz is the most 
frequent. Hornblende has not been met with. All the minerals men¬ 
tioned occnr in fissures or geodes, only yellow tourmaline, cyanite, and 
staurolite are disseminated through the rock. B. H, B. 

Minerals in the Sodalite Syenite of South Greenland. By 
J. Louenzejt {Jalirb, /. Min.^ 1883,2,18—21).—The nepheline syenite 
containing sodalite, which occur on both sides of the Tunugdiiarfik 
and Kangerdluai'suk fjords in the Julianehaab district, South Green¬ 
land, is very rich in accessory constituents. The rock is composed of 
a greenish-white felspar, probably orthoclase, arfvedsonite, aegirine, 
sodalite, nepheline, eudialite, lievrite, calcite, several zeolites, especially 
analcime and natrolite, lithium mica, dinigmatite, and steenstrupine. 
The first four of these minerals predominate. 

Aaialyses were made of most of these minerals; the results obtained 
in the analysis of steenstrupine were as follows:— 
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SiOj. 

TaOj. 

^A. 

B'esOj. 

GIO. 

MnO. 

CeO. 

IiaO. 

CaO. 

27-95 

0-97 

2-41 

9-71 

7-09 

4*20 

10*60 

17-04 

3-09 




K 2 O. 

Hp. 

Total. 







7-98 

7-28 

98*38. 





Sp. gr. = 3*38. Hardness, 4 The mineral has a brown colour and 
a wMte streak. Ainigmatite belongs to the monoclinic system; the 
nsnal combination being ooP, ooPc 5 b, ooPoo, with a pyramid and two 
clinodomes. It has a black colour and a hardness of 5*5. It may be 
distinguished from arfyedsonite by its red streak, and sp. gr. 3*80. 

B. H. B. 


Organic Chemistry. 


Compounds of Hydrogen Sulphide with Ethers. By Dn 
Forcraitd (Ann. Ghim. Pliys. [3], 28 , 1—67).—Some properties of 
the compound of hydrogen sulphide and water formed at a low tempe¬ 
rature or high pressure, are first described. The tensions of dissocia¬ 
tion at various temperatures from 0*5® to 28*5® are given, a critical 
'point being found at about 29®. The composition assigned to this 
compound by the author is H 2 S I 2 H 2 O. He then proceeds to 
detail the preparation, and the most important properties of a large 
number of compounds similarly formed by hydrogen sulphide with 
the simple chlorides, bromides, and iodides of radicals of the fatty 
series, or with their chlorinated, brominated, or iodaied derivatives. 
These compounds have all well-defined crystalline forms belonging to 
the cubic system, and all correspond with the general formula— 

K» + 2H2S “b 23H2O. 

Their dissociation-tensions are constant for the same temperature, as 
is also the composition of the vapours evolved, and the tension in¬ 
creases regularly with the temperature. The heat of formation of 
these compounds is considerable, but it is mainly due to the change 
in the physical state of the water entering into their composition. 
The heat of formation of the ethyl bromide compound (37*08 cad.) is 
about the same as that of the chloroform compound (37*5 cal.). The 
author has also examined a few analogues of these compounds in 
which hydrogen sulphide is replaced by hydrogen selenide, and he 
finds the closest resemblance in their properties. E. E. 

Bromodinitronaethane. By J. KIachleb and F. Y. Spxtzer (Eer., 
16 ,1311—1312).—By the distillation of a-dibromocamphor (m. p. 61°) 
witb nitric acid and treatment of the product of the reaction with 
alcoholic potash, a yellow crystalline precipitate of potassium bromo- 
dinitromethane, CBr(1102)26!, is obtained, whilst on diluting and 
heating the alcoholic mother-Hqnors, carbon tetrabromide distils. 

VOL. XLIV. 3 t 
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Losanitsk kas stated (Abstr., 1882, 950) tkat tke potassium salt of 
tkis composition yields on treatment witk acids dibromodinitrome- 
tkane ; the authors, on tke contrary, find the oil so obtained to give 
numbers intermediate between those required for mono- and di-bro- 
monitromethane, and as, on gentle heating, carbon tetrabromide 
sublimes, it is in all probability a mixture of tke latter with mono- 
bromodinitrometkane. d* Gr* 

Saceharone and Saccharin. By H. Kiliaxt {Annalen, 218, 
361—374).—Scheibler (Abstr., 1881, 149) showed the formula of 
saccharin to be C^HioOs, and suggested the constitution 

CH3(OH).OH(OH).CH(OH).CH.CH3.00. 

The author obtained acetic acid and glycollic acid by the oxidation of 
saccharin with silver oxide (Abstr., 1882, 820), and from this result 
he assumed it to contain the groups CH3 and OHa.OH. By the oxida¬ 
tion of saccharin with concentrated nitric acid, saccharone, CeHsOs, is 
produced, containing carboxyl, COOH, in the place of CH2.OH ; tkis 
compound is slightly leevorotatory, and forms large crystals of the for¬ 
mula GGHb 06 ,H 20 ; it yields two classes of salts, e.y., sodium saccharone^ 
C 6 H 70 ^a, and sodium saccliaronate^ C6H807lN’a2, the former of which 
is obtained by mixing saccharone solution with the calculated quantity 
of sodium carbonate and evaporating, when rhombic crystals are 
obtained, sometimes anhydrous, and sometimes containing 1 mol. HgO. 
Sodium sacokaronate is obtained by boiling an aqueous solution of 
saccharone with the calculated quantity of sodium carbonate, and 
evaporating. Ammonium saccharone^ 060706 .^ 0 ^, is obtained by 
neutralising a cold solution of saccharone with ammonia, and allowing 
it to evaporate spontaneously, whilst aminonium saccharonate, 

(hnBU)a, 

i«i prepared by boiling saccharone with an excess of ammonia. 
Calcmm saccharonate^ 06 Hfi 07 Ca, and silver saccharonate^ 
have also been prepared, the former ,by boiling saccharone with lime- 
water, and the latter by precipitating an alkaline saccharonate with 
silver nitrate. Copper compounds are also obtained by boiling a solu¬ 
tion of saccharone with copper carbonate. By the long-continued 
boiling (21 hours) of a mixture of saccharone with hydriodic acid and 
amorphous phosphorus, an add, OgHioO^, is formed, which the 
author identifies as oumethylglutaric acid, 

COOH.OH 2 .OHs.CHMe.OOOH, 

described hy Wislicenus and Limpach (^Annalen, 192, 134). If the 
heating is carried on for a much shorter period, an acid of the formula 
CeHsO^ is produced. From the formation of a-methylglutaric acid, 
the author assigns to saccharonic acid the constitution 

OOOH.OHCOH).CH(OH).GMe(OH).OOOH, 

whilst for saccharone, which is the lactone obtained by the abstrac¬ 
tion of 1 mol. water, two formulas are evidently possible. In the same 
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way Rydriodic acid acts on saccharin, yielding a-methylvalerolactone, 
CH3.CH.CH2.OHMe.CO, proving tRat saccharic acid h^ the constitu¬ 
tion, CH2(OH).OH(OH).CH(OH).OMe(OH).OOOH. 

A. K. M. 


Condensation-products of Aldehydes and their Derivatives, 
By A. Liebux and S. Zeisel (Third Memoir), Constitution of 
Butyl Chloral. (Monatsh, GJiem.^ 4, 531—539).—^In a previous 
paper (p. 5?0 of this volume) tlie authors have endeavoured to explain 
the manner in which condensation accompanied by elimination of 
water takes place between two molecules of the same or of dhSerent 
aldehydes; and in the present communication they examine the con¬ 
densation of an aldehyde with a monohalogenated aldehyde, viz., that 
of acetaldehyde with its monochlorinated derivative, which may be 
expected to give rise to a monochlorocrotonaldehyde, represeuted by 
one of the following formulae:— 

I. CH 3 .CH: CC1.CH0. IL CH 2 CLCH: CHCHO. 

Either of these compounds would be converted, by addition of chlorine, 
into a butyric chloral, OJEEgOhO, isomeric or identical with that already 
known. 

To obtain such a compound, monochloraldehyde in the form of the 
crystallised hydrate, 02 H 3 C 10 ,fH 20 , was heated in a sealed tube with 
an equivalent quantity of aldehyde, a drop of strong hydrochloric 
acid being added as condensing agent, and the heating continued for 
several days. On distilling the contents with steam, there passed 
over, first an oil, then water, and lastly the hydrate of monochlor¬ 
aldehyde, whilst crotonaldehyde and higher-boiling substances 
remained in solution. The residue consisted of a black unctuous sub¬ 
stance, which hardened on cooling to a pitch-like mass, surmounted 
by a yellow, somewhat turbid liquid, exhibiting a strong green fluo¬ 
rescence. The oil obtained from the distillate, which was somewhat 
heavier than water, was dried over calcium chloride and distilled in a 
current of carbonic anhydride; it then passed over between 150"" and 
160°, but could not be obtained of constant boiling point. It is a 
colourless liquid, becoming thicker on keeping, and having an odour like 
that of crotonaldehyde, but more pungent. It gave by analysis 37’83 
per cent, chloiine, whereas monochlorocrotonaldehyde requires 33’97 
per ceut. Nevertheless the body in question appears to consist mainly 
of chlorocrotonaldehyde, inasmuch as it is capable of uniting with 
chlorine, and forming a crystalline hydrate of trichlorobutyraldehyde 
or but^ic chloral, C 4 H 6 CI 8 O. The ciystab of this hydrate are ortho¬ 
rhombic, exhibiting the combination OP. Pob. P. ^es a ; 6 : c = 
0 6486 :1 : 1*1939. 

According to the formulas above cited for monochlorocrotonalde¬ 
hyde, butyric chloral must be represented by one of the two follow¬ 
ing 

I. CH3.0HGL00l2,0HO. II. OH 2 OI.OHOI.OHOLOHO, 

3 t 2 
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both of which differ from the formula hitherto assigned to it, viz., 
CCls.OH2.OH2.OHO. To decide between the formidee I and II, it 
is necessar 7 to ascertain whether biityric chloral contains an entire 
methyl-gronp, and with this view the authors prepared dichloropro- 
pylene, CsHida (b. p- 77°), by boiling the hydrate of butyric chloral 
with sodimn carbonate, and heating it with chromic acid mixture in 
a sealed tube for 48 hours at 100°, and then for 24 hours at 130°. By 
this treatment the dichloropropylenewas converted into acetic acid, 
showing that it contains an entire methyl-group, and must therefore 
be represented either by the formula CHi.CH I COL, or by 
CH3.OC1: CHOI. 

Hence also it follows that butyric chloral must be represented by 
OH3.OHCI.COI2.CHO, and this determines also the constitution of the 
numerous derivatives of butyric chloral, e.p., trichlorohutyl alcohol, 
trichlorohutyric acid, trichlorangelactic acid, &c. 

The formation of butyric chloral by the action of chlorine on alde¬ 
hyde or paraldehyde may be explained in two ways: 1. The aldehyde 
is converted into crotonaldehyde, then into monochlorocrotonalde- 
hyde, which, by the further action of the chlorine, is transformed into 
butyric chloral. 2. The aldehyde is first converted by the chlorine 
into monochloraldehyde, which, almost as soon as it is formed, con¬ 
denses with the acetaldehyde, under the influence of the hydrochloric 
acid evolved at the same time, into monochlorocrotoualdehyde, and 
thereby gives rise to the production of butyric chloral in the manner 
above explained. The second view is supported by the consideration 
that crotonaldehyde has not yet been found amongst the products 
of the action of chlorine on acetaldehyde, and that in presence of 
water, chloral is formed from aldehyde, a fact which points to the 
previous formation of monochloraldehyde. 

The constitution of butyric chloral above established shows that the 
monochloraldehyde obtained by condensation must have the formula 
CH3.GH ICCLCHO, and that accordingly, iu the process of condensa¬ 
tion, the oxygen of the acetaldehyde mu^ have acted on the hydrogen- 
atom of the monochloraldehyde nearest to the chlorine; and con¬ 
sequently that in this case, as in that of propaldehyde, the methylene- 
gronp is more readily attacked by the aldehydic oxygen than the 
methyl-group. H. W. 

ar/-DiclilorocrotonaldeIiyde, a Condensation-product ot 
Monochloraldeliyde. —^By K. Hi-TTERER (Monaish. Ohem.^ 4, 539— 
553).—'When hydrated monochloraldehyde is heated for 16 hours at 
100 ° with a drop of strong sulphuric acid, a heavy dark-coloured oil 
passes over, together with a supernatant watery liquid, still containing 
ehloraldehyde. This layer is removed, and the oily liquid when cold is 
wa^ed with water (after which treatment it consists of condensation- 
products, and a small quantify of polymerised monochloraldehyde), and 
then distilled under reduced pressure, whereupon resinous products 
are left behind, and monochloraldehyde collects in the receiver (into 
which a little water may be advantageously introduced to dissolve it), 
together with the more volatile condensation-products formed by dis- 
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sociation of the polymeride, and a certain quantiiy of the polymeride 
itself. 

The oily liquid obtained as above, after renewed washing with 
water to remove any attached monochloraldehyde, is dried in a stream 
of carbonic anhydride, and then subjected to fractional distillation 
in the same gas. In this way a fraction is obtained boiling at 86 — 
87°, together with a small quantity of a viscid oil boiling at 130— 
150°. 

The liquid boiling at 86—87° is mobile, strongly refractive, colour¬ 
less when recently distilled, but soon turns yellow. It becomes 
much thicker at — 30°; solidifies to a vitreous mass at the temperature 
of a mixture of carbonic anhydride and snow; has a very pungent 
odoui*; is nearly insoluble in water; and distils, with partial decom¬ 
position, under ordinary pressure. It gives by analysis numbei’s 
agreeing nearly with the formula G 4 H 4 CI 2 O, which is that of 
dichlorocrotonaldehyde, formed according to the equation 
SOaHsCiO — H 2 O = O 4 H 4 CI 2 O. All its reactions are in accordance 
with the constitutional formula CH 2 GI.OH I GG1.GHO. Its aldehydic 
nature is shown by its power of reducing ammoniacal silver solution; 
by the red coloration and separation of resin consequent on boiling it 
with potash; by its power of absorbing oxygen, with formation of an 
acid; and of forming a crystalline componnd with sodium hydrogen 
sulphite. 

Dichlorocrotonaldehyde is reduced by acetic acid and iron filings to 
normal butyraldehyde, normal butyl alcohol, and crotonaldehyde, the 
latter convertible by treatment with bromine and water into bntenyl- 
glycerol, 

By energetic oxidation with nitric acid, the aldehyde is converted 
into hydrochloric, chloracetic, and oxalic acids: GH 2 CI.GH I GG1.CHO 
+ 2 O 2 + H 2 O = HGl + GHjOl GOOH + G 2 H 2 O 4 . The hydrochloric 
and nitric acids yield fi'ee chlorine, which converte part of the chlor¬ 
acetic acid into chloropicrin. 

a 7 -Dichlorocrotou aldehyde forms with acid sodium sulphite the 
compound GH 2 GI.GH! CGLGHCOHXSOalSra) + 3 or 4 H 2 O, and on 
heating this compound with solution of sodium cai'bonate, carbonic 
anhydride is given o:2, and a residue is left containing chloride and 
sulphate of sodium, and the sodium salt of an aldehyde-sulphonio 
acid. 

a^-Dichloroerotonaldehyde unites directly with bromine, forming 
ap/-dichlor-aj3-dihromobutyraldehyde, CH 2 Gl.OHBr.GCiBr.GHO, 
which, when agitated with a strong solution of sodium hydrogen 
sulphite, unites therewith, foiming a crystalline very slightly soluble 
compound. On agitating the bromine addition-compound with an 
equ^ volume of water, it solidifies to a white compact crystalline 
mass, which may be purified by trituration with water, draining, and 
once recrystallising from ether, and then consists of the hydrate 
C4H4Cl2Br20,H20. This compound is permanent in the air, has a 
faint melon-iike odour, dissolves sparingly in water, readily in alcohol, 
and melts at about 72° to a turbid liquid, the turbidity increasing on 
further heating (up to 85°), diminishing again on cooling, and dis¬ 
appearing at about 70°, whilst the clear hquid solidifies after some 
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time at the temperature of the room. This hehaYiour shows that the 
hydrate is resolved into its components even at ordinary tempera¬ 
tures. 

When the aqueous solution of the hromine addition-product is 
mixed with solution of potash or of sodium carbonate, a heavy oil 
smelling like petroleum is immediately deposited, with simultaneous 
production of sodium bromide and formate. It is highly probable 
that the hromine addition-product reacts with aqueous alkalis and 
their carbonates in the same manner as chloral or broinal, forming a 
hromopropylene or bromallylene, with separation of the 00-group 
and of hydrogen bromide. 

On slowly passing gaseous hydrogen chloride throngh iJ^Y-dichloro- 
crotonaldehyde at 0° for 12 hours, then leaving the liquid to itself for 
two days, and expelling the uncombined chlorine with a stream of 
carbonic anhydride, a residue is left consisting of trichlorohntyralde- 
hyde, isomeric with butyric chloral, and smelling very much like the 
latter, but having a more viscid consistence. It solidifies to a vitreous 
mass at —78°; does not give off HCl on standing; oxidises hut very 
slowly on exposure to the air; is sparingly soluble in water, and does 
not form a hydrate. It unites with sodium hydrogen sulphite, and is 
vexy easily converted by faming nitric acid into the corresponding 
trichlorobutyric acid, CHgCl.OHOLCOh.COOH, which forms fine 
crystals. H. W. 

Methyl ^-Butyl Ketone and its Deafivatives. By J. Wis- 
niCEXUS {Annalen^ 219, 307—321).—The author hag prepared from 
ethylio ethomethacetoacetate, ethyl p-butyl ketone, and converted it 
into the corresponding secondary alcohol and pinacone. The products 
formed by the action of nascent hydrogen,—zinc and acetic acid,—on 
the iodide from the secondary alcohol, are also studied. 

Methyl fiAjutyl hetoTie, Me.CO I CHMeEt, is formed by the action of 
potash on ethyl ethomethacetoacetate: CH 3 .CO.OMeEt 2 .COOEt + 
2 KOH = CH^CO.CHMeEt -f- K 2 CO 3 EtOH. It is a light mobile 
oil, smelling like peppermint, boiling at 118°, and having a density of 
0*8181. This is converted by the action of sodium and water partly 
into the corresponding secondary alcohol, and partly into the pinacone. 
The former, methyl fi-biityl carhinol, CHMe(OH) .GHMeEt, is a thick 
oil resembling stale peppermint in its odour, boiling at 134°, and 
having a density of 0*8307; the latter, methyl ^-hutyl finacone^ 

CHMeEt.CMe(OH).OMe(OH)OH.MeEt, 

is a colourless pasty mass melting at 248—250°; it yields on heating 
with dilute sulphurio acid (1: 4) probably a mis^tnre of two pina- 
coiines. 

The author calls attention to the difficulty experienced in convert¬ 
ing methyl ^-methyl iodide into ^-hexane; in this respect the iodide 
differs most markedly from the hexyl, heptyl, and octyl iodides already 
known. On subjecting to fractional distillation the crude product of 
the action of zinc and acetic acid on the iodide, mixtures of methyl- 
diethylmethane, a hexylene, and a dihesylene, and methyl diethyl 
carhinol, together with subsidiary products, were obtained. The 
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hexane, methyJdiethylmetJiane, purified from the olefine hy repeated 
treatment of the mixture of the hydrocarbons with sulphuric or 
hydriodic acid, is a liquid having a pleasant odour of peppermint, 
boiling at 64®, and of sp. gr. 6765. The product formed by the addi¬ 
tion of hydriodic acid to the hexylene is a tertiary or methyl diethyl 
iodide, readily converted by water into methyl ethyl carbinol, boiling 
at 122°. From the above it is evident that the first product of the 
reaction of zinc and acetic acid on methyl |S-butyl iodide is methyldi- 
ethylmethano, 

2 (CH3.CHI.0HMeEt) + 2Zn + 25:30H = Znig + Zn(oi:S), -f 
2 (CH 3 .CH 2 .CHMeEt), 

together with its derived hexylene or a-methylethylpropylene, thus : 
2(CHMeI.0HMeEt) -f- Zn == Znis + OHMe: CMeEt + OHMeEts + 
H 2 . Some portion of the olefine is polymerised at the moment of its 
formation, while another portion combines with the water present to form 
diethyl methyl carbinol, thus: CHMelOMeEt -f H^O = CMeEt^.OH. 
The ready conversion of the olefine into the iodide and the saponifica¬ 
tion of the latter by water, show that it has the constitution of a 
tertiary-secondary olefine. Y. H. Y. 

Specific Volumes of the Alkyl Salts of Patty Acids. By 
E. Elsasser (Afmalm, 218, 302—338).—The author has made a 
number of experiments in continuation of Kopp’s work, and repeated 
his determinations- Determinations of the boiling points and of the 
specific gravities of the pure substances experimented with have also 
been made:— 


Boiling Points at 760 



Formate. 

Acetate. 

Propio¬ 

nate. 

RiitjTatc. 

Ibobuty- 

rate. 

Yalerate, 

Methyl ... 

82-3° 

67*5° 

79 *9° 

102 -3° 

92*3° 

116-7° 

Ethyl .... 

54*4 

77 T 

98*3 

119-9 

110*1 

131-3 

Propyl .,. 

81 *0 

lOQ-8 

122*2 

142 -7 

133*9 

166-9 

Isobulyl .. 

97*9 

116*3 

186 *8 

156-9 

146*6 

168-7 

Am;jl .... 

128-3 


160*2 j 

178-6 

168*8 

— 


S^eoifio Gravities at Boiling Points, 



Formate. 

Acetate. 

Propio¬ 

nate. 

Butyrate. 

Isobuty¬ 

rate. 

Valerate. 

Methyl ,,. 
Ethyl .... 
Propyl ... 
IsoDTityl.. 
Amyl .... 

0-95196 

0-86667 

0-82146 

0-78287 

0-77027 

0-88086 

0-82673 

0-79439 

0-77080 

0*83680 

0*79868 

0*77201 

0*74424 

0*73646 

0-80261 

0-76940 

0-74569 

0-71630 

0-71148 

0-80397 

0-77726 

0-74647 

0 -73281 
0-70662 

0-77518 

0-74761 

0-72740 

0-70649 
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Specific Volumes. 


j Formate. 

Acetate. 

Propio¬ 

nate. 

Butyrate. 

Isobuty¬ 

rate. 

Yalerate. 

Methyl... 

62*84 


104-86 

126-75 

126 *54 

149 60 

Ethyl .... 

85*14 

106*15 

127 -37 

150-37 

148 *86 

173-44 

Propyl ... 

106 *83 

128-06 

149-87 

173 89 

173 *71 

197 -47 

Isobatyl .. 

129 *95 

150*10 

174-23 

200 -53 

196*01 

223-40 

Amyl. 

160 *21 

— 


221 -52 

223 *04 



A. K. M. 


Monolialogen Derivatives of Crotonic Acids. By R. Fried- 
RICH {Amialen^ 219, 322—3?4).—The researches of Fittig and Erlen- 
meyer have shown that the products of the decomposition hy water of 
the mono- and di-halogen derivatives of the acids of the acetic series 
vary according to the relative position of the halogen-atoms and the 
carhoxyl-gronp. In the case of the a-acids, the halogen element is 
replaced by a hydroxyl- or ethoxy 1-group; but the acids are decom¬ 
posed with formation of an acid of the oleic acid series and separation 
of the haloid acid. The author has carried on a series of experiments 
on the action of alkalis on the monohalogen derivatives of isomeric 
and substitnted crotonic acids, in order to determine which of the two 
above-mentioned reactions talies place. These researches have re¬ 
vealed the existence of a new series of ethoxy-acids, isologous with 
ethoxyacetio acid, and have shown that the chlorocrotonic acids 
obtained simultaneously from ethyl acetoacetate are probably physical 
isomerides. The influence of the concentration of the solution and 
the nature of the solvent are also studied. The following acids were 
used in the I'esearch : i3-ehlorisocrotonic acid (m. p. 39-5''), j8-chloro- 
crotonic acid (m. p. 94*5®), a-chlorocrotonic acid (m. p. 97*6°), and 
a-methyl-/3-chloiocrotonic acid. 

^-CJdorisocrotonic acid is converted by sodium ethylate or alcoholic 
potash into fi-efJioxycrotonic acid, CeiiioOj, which crystallises in mono¬ 
clinic prisms melting at 137®, soluble in alcohol and ether, insoluble in 
water. Its potassium salt crystallises in long needles, an aqueous 
solution of which gives precipitates with solutions of the chloride as of 
metals of the iron-gronp. The ethyl salt crystallises in rhombic tables 
melting at 30'’', Ethoxycrotonic acid is decomposed by dilute sulphu¬ 
ric acid into carbonic anhydride, acetone, and alcohol, thus : CbHioOa 
+ H 2 O = CsHbO -f CaHcO + CO 2 (this reaction is perfectly geneial), 
and hy concentrated potash into potassium acetate and alcohol, 

OftHgOsK -f KOH 4 - H 2 O = 2(CHa.COOK) + O^HsOH. 

Concentrated aqueous solution of potash converts jS-chlorisocrotonio 
acid into acetone and carbonic anbydidde. A more dilute solution 
yields a tetrolic acid melting at 94'6°: as this latter on oxidation 
with permanganate solution gives acetic acid, it contains a methyl- 
group, and has the composition OMeiO.OOOH. 

(ii.) When ^-chlorocrotonic acid is treated with concentrated alco- 
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Tiolio or dilute aqueous solution of potash, it yields products identical 
with those from the iso-acid. 

(iii.) a^OhloTQcrotonio add is attacked neither by sodium ethylate 
nor by dilute alkali; by concentrated solutions, it is decomposed into 
carbonic anhydride, acetic, and oxalic acids, and a higher carboxylic 
acid, probably of the formula C 4 HSO 3 . 

(iv.) cc-IIetJiyl-^-chlorocrotomc acid is converted by alcoholic potash 
into methyl-jS-ethoxycrotonic acid, which crystallises in prisms melt¬ 
ing at 132°. Concentrated aqueous solutions of potash decompose 
a-methyI-/3-ohlorocrotonio acid into ethyl methyl ketone and carbonic 
anhydride; dilute potash is without action. 

The identity of the ethoxycrotonic and tetrolic acid obtained from 

normal and isocrotonic acids, proves either that the latter is con¬ 
verted even by very dilute alkali into the former or less stable acid (a 
view which the author regards as untenable), or these acids are phy¬ 
sical isomerides. By long-continued heating the author succeeded in 
partially converting the /3-chloro-acid (m. p. 04 5°) into its isomeride 
melting at 59 - 5 °. 

Attention is drawn to the decomposition of the ethoxy-acids by 
water according to the equation CMe(OX)! CY.COOH + HOH = 
Me.CO.CYH3 -j- XOH -h CO3, a reaction which is analogous to the 
decomposition of that of isocrotyl ether. 

The author draws a comparison between the action of alkalis on the 
acetoacetates and on the crotonic acids; with dilute alkalis, the former 
yield acids, the latter ketones; conversely, with concentrated alkalis 
the former give ketones, the latter acids. This difference may be 
attributed to the presence of a double bond in the crotonic acids. 

Y. H. Y. 

Derivatives of the Isomeric Crotonic Acids. By P. Melikopf 
(Per., 16, 1268—1271).—By the addition of hypochlorous acid to 
isocrotonic acid, and treatment with zinc carbonate, two zinc salts of 
chlorhydroxybntyric acids are obtained, one crystalline and the other 
gummy. The crystalline salt forms rhombic tables of the formula 
( 04 HoC 103 ) 3 Zn, 2 H 30 , spariugly soluble in cold water. The free acid, 
O4H7CIO3, from this salt crystallises in long needle-shaped prisms, 
melts at 82°, and is readily soluble in water, alcohol, and ether. The 
calcium salt, (C 4 H 60103 ) 2 Ca, 4 H 20 , consists of granular aggregates 
of microscopic crystals, is readily soluble in cold water, and effloresces 
slowly in air. By the action of alcoholic potash on the acid, potassium 
chloride and huUjlglycidio add are formed: this latter acid is very 
nustahle, and does not yield auy characteristic salts ; it unites with 
hydrochloric acid to form the chlorhydroxybutyric acid melting at 82°. 

The addition-product of a-crotonic acid and hypochlorous acid has 
been already studied by Erlenmeyer and Muller (Abstr., 1882, 598); 
the author’s results, however, differ somewhat from theirs. The 
chlorhydroxybutync acid, CiHiClOs, obtained in this way, crystallises 
in stellate groups of needles, is readily soluble in water, deliquesces 
in air, and melts at 62—63° (Erlenmeyer and Muller give 53—56°). 
The zinc salt, ( 04 H 6 C 103 ) 2 Zn, crystallises in groups of tables, and is 
veiy soluble in water; the calcium salt, (C 4 HfiC 103 )^ 0 a, forms an 
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amorplioTis wHte powder, readily soluble in water. By the action of 
alcoholic potash on this acid, oxyjjo-ojpylenecarloxylic acid, 

^OBMe 

0 <| 

^OH.GOOH 

isomeric with batylglycidic acid, is obtained. It crystallises in rhom¬ 
bic prisms, melts at 84°, and is readily soluble in water, alcohol, and 
ether. The potassium salt, C 4 H 5 K 03 ,|H 20 , crystallises in trans¬ 
parent grannies; the silver salt, 04 H 5 ^ 03 , is a white crystalline 
powder, sparingly solnble in cold water. Hydrochloric acid converts 
the acid into a chlorhydroxybntyric acid, 02 H 2 Me 01 (OH).COOH, 
which crystallises in large prisms or in thin transparent tables, melts 
at 85®, and is reconverted mto propyleneoxycarboxylio acid by treat¬ 
ment with alcoholic potash. The zinc salt separates from hot aqueous 
solution in rhombic prisms containing 2 mols. of water of crystallisa¬ 
tion. A. J. G. 

New Acid of the Series 0 »H 2 H_ 40 e. By A. Bauer {MonatsL 
Ghem., 4, 341—344).—Some years ago the author, in conjunction 
with Groger, obtained a new acid of this series by the action of potas¬ 
sium cyanide and potassium hydroxide on monochlorosahenc acid, and 
the present paper is devoted to a further examination of this acid. 
It is crystalline, moderately solnble in water, and decomposes when 
heated even at 100®, the decomposition apparently consisting in the 
reproduction of suberic acid, with separation of carbonic anhydride. 
The solution of its ammonium salt gives with barium salts a white pre¬ 
cipitate ; with cupric salts, a bulky mountain-green precipitate; with 
silver nitrate, a white precipitate not much aftected by heat or light; 
with magnesium sulphate and with mercuric chloride, white preci¬ 
pitates ^Eter some time; with manganous sulphate, a pale-red pre¬ 
cipitate after .a while; and with ferric chloride at once a veiy bulky 
light-brown precipitate. 

The analysis of the acid and of its silver salt led to the formula 
CgH^Oc or GjfeHgeOia, which has been confirmed by that of the lead salt, 
0 i 8 H 22 Pb 30 i 2 , and of the ferric salt, GsHuFe'^Oft. H. W. 

Dicarbocaprolactonic Acid- By E. Hjelt (Ber., 16, 1258— 
1259), —Allylethenyltidcarboxylic acid is dissolved in faming hydro- 
bromie acid and the solution placed over caustic potash, when, after a 
time, crystals of an isomeric acid separate. The new acid, dicar- 
hocaprolactomc acid, is bibasic, and crystallises in triclinic forms, which, 
however, closely resemhle the rhombic pyramids of sulphur. It is 
soluble in water, sparingly soluble in ether, and melts at 152—153®. 
The barium salt, OsHsOeBa, is a white amorphous powder, readily 
soluble in water; the silver salt, GeHsOgAgg, is obtained as a pulve¬ 
rulent pi^cipitate on adding a silver salt to a hot ammoniacal solution 
of the acid. On boiling the acid with haryta-water, a flocculent pre¬ 
cipitate of the barium sedt of the hydroxy-acid is obtained. On fusion, 
the lactonic acid is resolved into carbonic anhydride and carhooapro- 
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lactonio acid (tliis voL, 656). Dicarbocaprolactonio acid is repre- 
OaH6.C(COOH).OH2.COOH 

sented by tbe fornmla ] | > and is tlie first 

0—CO 

instance of a dibasic lactonic acid. A. J. G*. 

Alkylsnlphanuc Acids. By B. BEiLSTEDf and B. Wiegand (Bei'.j 
16, 1264—1268).—In the hope of synthesising taurine or isotanrine, 
the authors investigated the action of sulphuric anhydride on ethyl- 
amine, but obtained instead the isomeric ethylsulphamic acid. Other 
bases of the fatty series behave in a similar manner with sulphuric 
anhydride, and thus differ entirely from those of the aromatic series. 

UtJiylsulpliamio Aotd, ISTHEt.SO.^H.—Sulphuric anhydride and ethyl- 
amine, both in the state of vapour, were passed into a cooled flask, 
and the product exposed for some time to a moist atmosphere; then 
diluted with water and boiled with barium carbonate, when, on con¬ 
centrating the filtrate, barium ethylsulphamate crystallises. At times, 
however, although the working was the same, a thick neutral syrup 
was obtained, which contained no barium, and was probably an anhy¬ 
dride, EtHolK^ I , or amide, S02(NB[Et)2; boiling with baryta-water 

resolved it into barium ethylsulphonate, and a small amount of ethyl- 
amine. The free acid, prepared by the action of hydrogen sulphide on 
the lead salt, crystallises in needles, is soluble in water, alcohol, and 
ether, and is not decomposed by boiling with water. The calcixm 
salt, (hrHEt.S 03 ) 2 Ca, 2 H 20 , forms moderately large, brilliant prisms^ 
is soluble in ether, readily soluble in alcohol and water; the harvum 
salt, ( 02 H 6 ]SrS 03 ) 9 ]Ba,-^H 20 , crystallises in lustrous cholcsterin-like 
plates, and is readily soluble in water; 1 part of the anhydrous salt 
dissolves in 74*2 parts of alcohol (90 per cent.) at 18®. The lead salt- 
forms needles readily soluble in water and alcohol. 

Diethylamine and sulphuric anhydride unite with great energy; 
the product, when treated with water and barium carbonate, yields a 
brown syrup, which, on being boiled with baryta-water, is resolved into 
diethylamine and barium dieihyhxilpliamate, (NEta.S 03 ) 8 Ba, 2 H 20 , 
readily soluble in water and alcohol, insoluble in ether. The free acid 
has already been described by Behrend. 

Triethylamine and sulphuric anhydride react with great energy, 
yielding a thick viscous mass, from which, on dilation with water, 
brilliant crystals separate, and are purified by solution in acetone. 

< S02 

I , thus obtained forms 

colourless tabular crystals, which melt at 91*5°; it is readily soluble 
in acetone, alcohol, and hot water, sparingly soluble in cold water and 
ether, and reacts neutral. On boiling with water, it is decomposed 
into triethylamine and sulphuric acid. 

With methylamine and sulphuric anhydride, results are obtained 
similar to those with ethylamine. A. J, G. 
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Bialkyldisulpliisetliionic Acids. By J. Engelcke {Annalm^ 
218, 269—283).—It has been shown by Lanbe and by Stengel (see 
last Abstract) that the salts of snlphacetic and snlphobenzoic acids 
are capable of combining with ethyl sulphate. With a view to ascer¬ 
tain whether the carboxyl-group in the above acids plays an essential 
part in the reaction, the author has made experiments with isethionic 
acid and with benzenesulphonic acid. Dry sodium iselhionate is well 
mixed with a slight excess of sulphuric acid, absolute alcohol added, 
and the whole digested for several days with frequent shaking; the 
product is then filtered, the excess of alcohol distilled oH, and the 
syrupy liquid is diluted with water and neutralised with barium car¬ 
bonate in the cold. On evaporating the filtrate at a gentle heat, 
crystals are obtained consisting of barium isethionate and the 
double salt, ( 02 H 40 HS 03 ) 2 Ba,S 04 Et 2 , £i‘om which the former can be 
separated by adding absolute alcohol to the saturated aqueous 
solution. A more convenient method is to neutralise with sodium 
carbonate instead of barium carbonate, add alcohol to precipitate the 
sodium sulphate formed, and then cautiously evaporate the filtrate 
on a water-bath to complete dryness. On extracting the residue with 
absolute alcohol and recrystallising, the compound is obtained in a 
state of purity. Sodium dimetliyldisul^Msethionate, 

C2H4(0H).S03Na,S04Me2, 

forms a white silky mass of monoclinic plates ; it is anhydrous, hut 
rapidly deliquesces on exposure to the air. Attempts to prepare the 
free dimethyldisulphoisethionic acid were unsuccessful. On boil¬ 
ing an aqueous solution of the sodium salt, it is decomposed according 
to the equation— 

C 2 H 4 ( 0 H).S 03 lIa,S 0 iMe 3 + = 02H4(0H).S0,H + 

2 MeOH + SOilSTaH. 

Sodium diethjldisulpJdsethionate, C 2 H 4 ( 0 H).S 03 l^’a,S 04 Et 2 , re¬ 
sembles the methyl-derivative in its properties, but is less stable. 

The author has also made several experiments with the view of 
obtaining a corresponding double compound from benzenesulphonic 
acid, hut all his attempts were unsuccessful. A. K. M. 

Methylsulphonic Acid. By Hishack {Annalen, 218, 283—288). 
—The lithium salt, MeSOsLijHiO, obtained on adding lithium sul¬ 
phate to a solution ot the barium salt and evaporating the filtrate, 
crystallises in hygroscopic prisms, very readily soluble in water; the 
ammonium salt, MeSOsNHi, forms small thin hygroscopic scales of a 
mother-of-pearl lustre; the strontium salt, (AIeS 0 a) 2 Sr,H 20 , crys¬ 
tallises in concentrically grouped rhombic prisms, wMch lose their 
water at 120°; the calcium salt, (AleSO^^^Oa, is anhydrous, and forms 
groups of rhombic prisms; the magnesium salt, (MeB 03 )iMg, 10 B[ 20 , 
crystallises in clusters of flat rhombic plates, which effloresce in dry 
air and dissolve very readily in water. Metliylsulplionic chloride^ 
MeS 02 Cl, obtained by the action of phosphorus pentacbloride on 
pat^sium methylsulphonate, is a colourless liquid having a pene¬ 
trating odour and boiling at 160°. 
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Attempts to prepare dotible componnds o£ metitylsrilplioiiates with 
metbyl and etbyl sulphates proved unsuccessful (see also last Abstr.). 

A. K M. 

Constitution of the Double Compounds of the Sulpbonates 
with Alkyl Sulphates: Constitution and Dimorphism of 
Sulphates. Bj A. G-buthee (Annalen, 218, 288—302).—^Erom the 
results obtained by Laube, Stengel, and Engelcke (p. 972), the author 
assigns to the double compounds obtained by them the following con¬ 
stitutional formulae, in which M and R denote respectively metal and 
alcohol-radicle:— 

0,H4(OOOM).SO(OM)<Q>SO(OR)a, 

Dialhyldisulphobenzoate. 

CBt(OH2.0H).SO(OM)<2>SO(OR)s 

Dialtyldisulphoisethionate. 

He explains the fact that the sulphonio acids of the hydrocarbons 
do not form corresponding compounds, by pointing out that the 
stability of these compounds becomes greater the greater the amount 
of oxygen present, and viee versa. He regards these compounds as 

derivatives of a disul^hurio aoid^ (OH) 3 SO<(q)>SO(OH) 2 , the ex¬ 
istence of which would readily explain the constitution of the per- 
sulphates S 2 O 8 H 3 M and similar salts, and also the occurrence of 
dimorphism and of other variable properties exhibited by many sul¬ 
phates. A, E. M. 

Biguanide. By F. Emich (Monatsh. Chem.^ 4, 408—114).— 
I. According to Rathke, biguanide, O 3 H 7 E 5 , is a biacid base, its normal 
sulphate having the composition 02 HtN 3 ,H 2 S 04 ; but cupric biguanide 
is mono-acid, its normal sulphate being represented by the formula 
( 02 H 6 N 6 ) 20 u,H 2 S 04 or (G 2 !^cxiH 5 ) 2 ,H 2 S 04 . Emich, however, has 
shown (see p. 975) that ethylbiguanide is a monacid base, form¬ 
ing two series of salts, normal and acid. Eow as it appeared very 
unlikely that the ethyl-derivative should have a saturating power 
different from that of biguanide itself, the author was induced to 
repeat Rathke^s experiments (which were made npon very small 
quantities of material), and he finds that biguanide, like its ethyl- 
derivative, is a monacid base, its normal and acid sulphates having 
respectively the formnlss ( 02 H 7 ll 75 ) 2 ,H 2 S 04 and C 2 H 7 !N‘ 5 ,H 2 S 04 . 

II. Biguanide is resolved by prolonged boiliug with acids or alkalis 
into carbonic anhydride and ammonia, according to the equation O 2 H 7 E 5 
+ 4 H 2 O = 2 CO 2 + 5EHs, the decomposition being analogous to that 
of guanidine: CHsEs + 2 H 2 O = 002 + SNHg. The constitution of 
these two bases may therefore he represented by analogous formulas, 
viz.:— 


HE: cpH 2)2 HE: g(eh 2 ) .eh. 0 (eh 2 ) : eh 

G-uauidine. Biguanide. 


H. W 
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Mettiylguanide and its Compounds. By A. F. Rbibbnschuh 
(Monatsh, Ohetti., 4, 388—394).—The copper-derivative of this base 
is obtained in the form of sulphate, ( 03 H 8 N 6 )aCii,H 2 S 04 4- 2-|H20, by- 
triturating dicyanodiamide with cnpric sulphate, and digesting the 
resulting powder with a 20 per cent, solution of methylamine, till the 
whole dissolves to a deep blue liquid, which, when left at rest for 
several days, deposits the required compound in red needles. A larger 
quantity may however be obtained, and in a few hours, by heating the 
blue solution in a sealed tube at 100—110°. For success in the pre¬ 
paration, however, it is essential that the methylamine solution be of 
the strength above mentioned, as weaker solutions are apt to decom¬ 
pose and deposit cnpric oxide. By proceeding as above, the copper 
sulphate compound is obtained as a network of very slender needles, 
having the colour of peach-blossom, and extremely hygroscopic. 

The copper-base, (C 3 H 8 hr 5 ) 2 Cu, may be prepared in the free state 
by repeatedly agitating cnpric oxide with methylamine solution during 
several days, then shaking up the filtered liquid with pulverised 
dicyanodiamide, and heating the resulting solution for several hours 
at 100—110°; but a better yield is obtained by mixing a solution of 
the sulphate in the smallest possible quantity of dilute sulphuric acid, 
with a quantity of soda-lye sufiSicient to redissolve the resulting pre¬ 
cipitate, then filtering hot, and recrystallising from hot water. The 
amaranth-coloured solution on cooling deposits the copper-base in 
glittering rose-coloured needles, having the composition 

(C3H8lT5)2Cn,3JHA 

and giving off their water at 110°. 

Methylbignanide, OaHgKc, is obtained in the free state by decom¬ 
posing its sulphate (infra) with baryta-water, and may be concentrated 
in a vacuum over sulphuric acid to a viscid unerystallisable syrup. 
It quickly absorbs carbonic anhydride from the air, and forms both 
normal and acid salts, which dissolve readily in water, and crystallise, 
with the exception of the extremely deliquescent carbonate, in laminae 
or in slender prisms, often aggregated in radio-fibrous hemispherical 
groups. The normal snl^hate, ( 03 H 9 l 75 ) 2 ,H 2 S 04 , prepared by decom¬ 
posing tbe above-described copper sulphate compound with hydrogen 
sulphide, crystallises in spherical groups of short rhomboidal prisms, 
permanent in the air, not losing weight at 100°, and melting at 110°. 
The acid sulphate^ 03 H 9 i 7 s,H 2 S 04 , is a crystalline powder more soluble 
than the normal salt. The normal and acid nitrates and hydrochlorides 
are obtained by decomposing the coirresponding sulphates with nitrate 
and chloride of barium. The normal hydrochloride crystallises in 
efflorescent laminse, extremely soluble in water, and forming a crys- 
-tallme platinochloride. The chromate and picrate, obtained by direct 
combination, crystallise in slender prisms, the former with orange- 
yellow, the latter with dark yeUow colour, H. W. 

Ethylbiguanide and its Coxapotinds. By F. Emich (Monatsh. 
Ohem., 4, 395—408).—^The author prepares this base by the action of 
ethykmine on dicyanodiamide, (CIsr) 2 (NH 3)3 + MKEL^ = CJSLJ&m,. 
its copper sulphate compound, (C 4 HioN^ 5 ,) 2 Cii,H 2 S 04 , prepared like the 
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corresponding metliyl-compomid (p. 974), by tbe action of cupric 
sulphate on dicyanodiamide dissolved in etbylamine, separates in 
carmine-red, Highly lustrous granules, or in rose-red mostly micro¬ 
scopic needles, containing 1 mol. H 2 O, accordingly as the reaction 
takes place in a hot or cold solution. The crystals of both kinds, 
especially the latter, are highly hygroscopic, and to render them anhy¬ 
drous they must be dried for several houz's in the e35:siccator at 115— 
120°, This salt is nearly insoluble in pure •water, but dissolves more 
readily in alkaline liquids, with partial separation, however, of the 
cupric base. Dilute acids, even aqueous carbonic acid, dissolve it 
readily, with formation of the corresponding salts of copper and 
ethylbiguanide. 

Cupric Ethylbiguanide, (C 4 Hiol!^ 5 ) 2 Ca, is formed synthetically 
by the action of a solution of cupric hydroxide in ethylamine on 
dicyanodiamide, but the process is slow, and the compound is more 
readily obtained by decomposing the sulphate above described with a 
caustic alkali. It dissolves sparingly in cold, more freely in hot 
water, forming a pale violet-red strongly alkaline solution, which pre¬ 
cipitates many metallic salts, e.^.j MgOh, ZnCl 2 , HgCh, also potassium 
or sodium sulphate, with formation of KOH or NaOH, and the very 
slightly soluble copper sulphate compound. The solution absorbs 
carbonic acid from the air, and deposits the carbonate of the copper- 
base in pale red needles. The copper-base is anhydrous, and bears a 
temperature of 125° without alteration, but decomposes at 140° with 
evolution of ammoniacal vapours. 

Ethylbiguanide, 04 HnN '5 = 02H8EtNr5, prepared by decomposing 
either of its sulphates with baryta-water, forms a white extremely 
delicate crystalline mass, soluble in alcohol, insoluble in ether, and 
obtained by concentration of its aqueous solution, as a clear syrup, 
which often does not solidify till it has been kept for weeks over sul¬ 
phuric acid. It produces a strong alkaline reaction on moist litmus- 
paper, expels ammonia from its salts, and rapidly absorbs carbonic 
acid from the air. "When heated in a test-tube, it gives off ammonia 
and ethylamine with strong effervescence, leaving a yellowish mass 
resemblmg mellone, which sublimes at incipient redness, with evolution 
of fumes smelling like prussic acid, leaving scarcely a trace of charcoal. 
It forms two series of salts, mono- and bi-acid, most of which are crys¬ 
talline. The carbonate and oxalate are very soluble. H. W. 

Nitration of Benzene-derivatives. By P. Spindleb (Ber,, 16, 
1252—1257).—The author has worked at this subject in the hope of 
obtaining an answer to the following questions:— 

1. Can the same result he obtained hj nitration with a more dilute 
acid continued for a sufficiently long time as with a stronger acia 
during a shorter interval ? 

2. What is the explanation that the result is only equal within 
certain limits in the concentration of the acid ? 

3. What degree of concentration of the acid is the most favour¬ 
able? 

Benzene, methylbenzene, chlorobenzene, bromobenzene, and oi’tho-, 
metar, and para-benzonitranilide were nitrated, and all gave similar 
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results; the experiments with benzene are quoted in the paper in a 
series of tables, the main results of which are given below. 


Nitration in the Oold, 


ITifcrio 

acid. 

Sp. gr. 
of 

acid. 

Water. 

Benzene. 

Percentage of E'Oi found. 

Duration of reaction. 


10 days. 

150 days. 


IPJ 

ce. 

C.C. 






0 

5 

89-07 

39-31 

— 

10 


0 

5 

86-79 

r 85-49 1 
\ 36*13 J 

35-88 

10 


1 

5 

85-61 

" 36-66 " 

36-94 

10 


2 

5 

85-17 

35-61 

36-41 

10 

}} 

3 

5 

82-59 

35-21 

36 03 

10 

» 

4 

5 

28*99 

33*09 

r36-39 

135*97 

10 



5 

20-78 

28*99 

36-87 

10 




8-25 

18-81 

30-78 

10 

» 



2-89 

13-58 

25 56 

10 

it 



0-84 

4-40 

15 -94 

10 

a 


5 

0-00 

1-68 

6-73 

10 

»> 

10 

5 

0-51 

r 0*67 1 
t 0-45 J 

3-15 

10 

» 

15 

5 

— 


0*79 

10 

i> 

20 

5 

0-39 


0*14 


Nitration at the Terwp&raimre of the Waier-hath, 


Kitric 

add. 

Sp. gr. 

of 

acid. 

Water. 

Benzene. 

Percentage of NOg found. 

Duration of reaction. 

10 hours. 

30 hours. 

120 hours. 

C.C. 


c,c. 

c.c. 




10 

1-500 

0 

5 

35*82 

87-64 

— 

10 

y) 

5 

5 

86-68 

— 

,— 

10 

it 

10 

5 

26 -33 

30-22 

— 

10 


20 

5 

1*51 

5*48 

— 

10 

it 

30 

5 


1-78 

.— 

10 


60 

5 

— 

— 

0 00 

10 

a 

100 

6 



0 00 


The reason of the hindrance to nitration by too great dilution is 
unknown $ iti s not due to the decomposing action of water, as after 
heating pure nitrobenzene with twice its volume of water for 750 hours 
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at about 100°, for 25 hours at 125°, or for 6 —7 hours at 200°, not the 
slightest trace of an acid reaction could be detected in the water. 

A. J. G. 

Action of Allyl Chloride on Benzene in Presence of 
Aluminium Chloride. By P. Wispek and E. Zubeb (Amialen, 218, 
374—382).—Silva showed that diphenylpropane is formed by this 
reaction (Abstr, 1880, 260), but the authors thought it possible that, 
by modifying the conditions of the experiment, allylbenzene might be 
formed. When the allyl chloride is allowed to react on a mixture 
of benzene and aluminium chloride, diphenylpropane is obtained, 
together with traces of a substance boiling at 160°. If the benzene 
is first warmed with the aluminium chloride in presence of dry 
hydrochloric acid, and, after cooling, a mixture of equal volumes of 
benzene and allyl chloride is added drop by drop, a di:fferent reaction 
takes place; on distilling the product, hydrochloric acid and benzene 
first pass over, then between 130° and 200 ° a slightly coloured fluorescent 
liquid, and between 270° and 290° other products, leaving a black 
resinous residue in the retort. An examination of the fraction 130— 
200 ° proves it to consist principally of normal propylbenzene, boiling 
at 157*5—158*5°, A. K. M. 

Aetion of Bromine on Aromatic Hydrocarbons. By J. 
Schramm (Annalen, 218, 383—396).— It has been shown by Eadzis- 
zewski that bromethylbenzene is decomposed by distillation into 
styrene and hydrobromio acid (Per., 6 , 403), and that bromopropyl- 
benzene and bromobntylbenzene also suffer analogous decomposition. 
The author has experimented with other aromatic hydrocarbons with 
the view of ascertaining if the above reaction is a general one, and has 
adopted this method for the preparation of unsaturated hydrocar¬ 
bons. Fenfylbenzeiie, C 6 H 5 .O 5 H 11 , obtained by the action of sodium on 
benzyl bromide and bntyl bromide, is a colourless liquid of agreeable 
odour, boiling at 200*5—201*5° under a pressure of 743 mm. Its sp. 
gr. is 0*8602 at 22°. The preparation of iso^eyifylhenzem (b. p. 193°) 
has been described by Fittig and Tollens (Annalen^ 129, 369, and 131, 
313). jSexylhenzene, 06 H 6 .(CH 2 ) 3 . 0 HMe 2 , is formed by the action of 
sodium on a mixture of benzyl bromide and isopentyl bromide; it 
boils at 212—213°, and has a sp. gr. of 0*8568 at 16°. When bro¬ 
mine-vapour is brought into contact with pentylbenzene heated in an 
oil-bath at 150—155 , it is readily absorbed, with evolution of hydro- 
bromic acid; and on distilling the monobromo-derivative thus formed, 
phenylpentylene is obtained, boiling at 210—215°. It combines with 
bromine to form a dibromide melting at 53—54°, crystallising in 
needles or“scales, readily soluble in ether and alcohol. In the same way 
plienyliso]3entylene^ OnHii, can be obtained; it is a colourless liquid, 
of sp. gr. 0*878 at 16°, boiling at 200*5—201*5°. The dibromide, 
CiiHuBr 2 , crystallises from alcohol in white silky needles, readily 
soluble in ether, benzene, and toluene, and melting at 128—129°. 
Hexylbenzene behaves exactly in the same way as the above hydro¬ 
carbons, yielding jphenylhezylene and the dibromide Ci 2 Hi 6 Br 2 , the latter 
forming star-like groups of needles or scales melting at 79—80°. 

A. K. M. 

3 u 
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Besearclies on Periodides, By P. W. Dafjdrt (Monafsl. Gliem., 
4, 496—611).—I. Periodides of TBiALKTLpnENTLnjM Iodides — 
These compouiids are obtained hy precipitating the solutions of the 
corresponding moniodides in alcohol or water with a solution of 
iodine in alcohol or in potassium iodide, as apparently microcrystah 
line or anaorphous, easily deoomposihle bodies, which may be recrys¬ 
tallised from alcohol, and then form well-defined compounds not 
much aifiected by exposure to the air. They may also be prepared 
by the action of iodine dissolved in alcohol on solutions of the 
hydroxides, as shown by the following equation:— 

6(NEt3Ph.OH) + 3 I 2 = ISnStaPhlOs + bNEt^Phl + SH.O, 

the moniodide thus formed uniting with the excess of iodine to form 
a periodide. When, however, a solution of iodine in potassium iodide 
is used, the iodate formed in the first instance appears to react with 
the compound KI,l 2 in the following manner:— 

hlEtaPklOa + KI,l3 = KIO3 + ISrEtaPhl,^; 

or the reaction may take place as shown hy either of the following 
equations:— 

6(hrEt3Ph.OH) + 181 f E^l = 6(NEt3PhI,I0 + KlOa + SH^O 

eCNEtaPkOH) + SOI + KI = 6(]SrEt3PhI,l4) + KIO3 + 3H3O. 

These periodides may also he formed from the ammonium iodides 
in alcoholio solution hy addition of potassium ferrioyanide, which is 
thereby reduced to ferrooyauide, with separation of iodine. 

The periodides of this group hitherto examined are diohroic bodies, 
appearing under the microscope as opaque indistinct crystals, some¬ 
times elongated in one or two directions. 

The pentiodides are more deeply coloured than the tri-iodides. They 
melt with partial decomposition, and give ofi part of their iodine on 
exposnre to the air. The law of variation of their melting points 
according to the proportion of iodine which they contain, is difierent 
from that which holds good in the corresponding tetralkylium per¬ 
iodides, as shown in the following table:— 


TefralkyJ-com^ounds, 


. 

m p 

lOIe^Etl,!*........ 

. 68 

NEtJJ.. 

. 142 

. 



TriaJhy IjoJi enyhcompomids, 

meaPhl,!^ . 

ISrMesPhl,!^. 

lOItgPhl,!^. 

lIEtaPI,!! . 


IIG" 

87 

81 

68 


The iodine in these compounds, like that of periodides in general, 
is easily separated by the action of water, caustic potash, mercury, 
sodium-amalgam, &c. The result is usually complicated by secondary 
processes, but the primary reaction consists in a separation into free 
iodine and the moniodide of the base. Thus when trimethyl- 
phenylium tri-iodide is heated with water, iodine is separated, and 
several products are formed, amongst which iodoform may he recog¬ 
nised by its smell, colour, crystalline form, and melting point (119®). 
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As, liowever, tike moniodide of tkis base likewise yields iodoform 
when boiled with water, the occurrence of that substance amongst 
the decomposition-products of the periodide may be regarded as due 
to a secondaiy process, the periodide being resolved in the first 
instance into NMeaEtl and I 2 . 

TriTnetliyljplienylium tri-iodide^ NTMeaPhlJa, formed by adding the 
weighed quantity of iodine in aqueous or alcoholic solution, crys¬ 
tallises in light-red laminss having a coppery lustre, melting at 
116°, easily soluble in alcohol, sparingly in ether. The yentiodide, 
IsflleaPhljIi, obtained by treating the moniodide with excess of 
iodine dissolved in alcohol, crystallises in moss-green glittering 
needles, melting at 87°, easily soluble in alcohol, sparingly in ether. 

Trietlhyl;plienylium tri-iodide^ ]SrBt 3 PhT,l 2 , is always precipitated from 
a solution of the moniodide on addition of alcoholic iodine, even 
when the iodine is in excess. It forms glistening laminge, melting 
at 81°, easily soluble in alcohol, less soluble in ether than the pre¬ 
ceding periodides. The jpentiodide, NTBtaPhljIt, separates from the 
mother-liquor of the last compound in large black strongly dichroic 
laminse, melting at 68°, easily soluble in alcohol, sparingly in ether. 

The higher members of this series also give precipitates with 
iodine ; but they have not yet been examined. Bromine throws down 
from solutions of the moniodides stable precipitates of perhaloid com¬ 
pounds, containing both bromine and iodine; from solutions of the 
hydroxides, it precipitates unstable compounds containing bromine, 
and perhaps consisting of the corresponding perbromides. 

11. Pebiodibbs op the Kitbosodiilkylahilines. —These bodies, 
nitrosodiethylaniline for example, form with iodine two series of 
compounds represented by the formulse— 

2NB206H4CN0),l3 3HRAH4(]Y0),T2, 

a. 

B denoting a radicle of the series The a-formula must 

however be doubled, in accordance with the law of even numbers. 

These periodides are prepared by treating the nitrosodialkyl- 
anilines with the weighed quantity of iodine dissolved in alcohol, 
solution of potassium iodide, carbon bisulphide, or chloroform, and may 
be purified by washing with ether and crystallisation, which latter 
process is however attended with a certain amount of decomposition. 
When recrystallised from alcohol, they form well-defined compounds, 
which exhibit strong dichroism, and give ofE a very small portion 
of their iodine on exposure to the air. Their melting points rise 
as the proportion of iodine diminishes, as may be seen from the fol¬ 
lowing table:— 

Melting point. Percentage of iodine. 

21IMe2C6H,(]NO),l3 .. 115*5° 66-9 

2NrEt206H4(NO),l3. 118*0 51*7 

3ime306Hi(N'0),l2. 123*5 36*1 

SIJlEtaOaHiChrO),!^. 127*0 32*2 

All these bodies are decomposed, with separation of iodine, by 
water, potash-lye, mercury, sodium-amalgam, and other reagents, 

3 u 2 
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seconSarj decompositions, lio-wever, taking place at fche same time, 
the bases which they contain being much more easily attacked than 
those of the trialkylphenylinm periodides. 

The following are the characters of some of these periodides:— 
2 NMe 306 H 4 (N‘ 0 ),l 3 . Black crystalline scales having a bluish 
shimmer, melting at 116 6 % easily soluble in alcohol and chloroform, 
less readilyin ether.—^ 8 ]SMe 2 C 6 H 4 (NO),l 3 . Brown-red laminae having 
a violet shimmer, melting at 123*6®, easily soluble in alcohol, less 
easily in ether.— 2 NEt 206 H 4 (!N‘ 0 ),l 3 . Black laminas and needles 
having a bluish shimmer, easily soluble in alcohol, sparingly in 
ether, crystallising from strong solutions in tufts and in better defined 
crystals.— 3 NEtji 06 H 4 (N 0 ),l 3 . Light copper-red laminae having a 

golden lustre, and melting at 12 ?®. 

111. Periodides or PYRiDorE, OsHgN'jHIjIi.—On adding iodine 
dissolved in potassium iodide to a solution of pyridine in sulphuric 
acid, this compound separates in glittering needles having a splendid 
emerald-green colour. It is extremely soluble in alcohol, easily in 
benzene, light petroleum, and chloroform, sparingly in ether, and 
melts at 89®. Water separates iodine from it. It appears to be 
conyerted into dipyridine by sodium-amalgam. 

On adding alcoholic iodine to an alcoholic or aqueous solution of 
pyridine, a red precipitate is formed, vtrhich is not identical TTith the 
periodide just described. A similar precipitate is formed by a solution 
of iodine in potassium iodide or in carbon bisulphide. 

IT. Secoed Peeiodide of Quieoliee. — A. solution of iodine in 
potassium iodide added to a solution of quinoline in sulphuric acid 
forms a precipitate resembling the pyridine compound just described, 
and difierent from the periodide of quinoline described by Claus and 
Istel {Wien. Ahad. Ber.^ 15, 824). This precipitate is crystalline, 
has a shimmering aspect, a grass-green colour when moist, dull grey- 
green after drying. It dissolves with extreme facility in alcohol, 
easily also in benzene and h'ght petroleum, sparingly in ether. It 
melts at 67®, and is not decomposed by cold water. On heating the 
alcoholic solution of this compound with sodium-amalgam rich in 
sodium, the liquid becomes decolorised, and ether extracts from it a 
crystalline organic substance melting at 110—115®. On heating this 
body with water, iodine is separated. 

The primary bases, such as aniline, toluidine, &g., the secondary 
bases, such as diphenylamine, the nitroso-compounds of the latter, the 
nitro-derivatives of the tertiary bases, and the homologues of acet¬ 
anilide, treated by either of the methods above described, do not yield 
any periodides. The azylines, however, yield addition-products similar 
to the periodides of the nitroso-dialkylanilines. 

From the facts hitherto observed, it appears that only tertiary bases 
and ammonium bases are capable of yielding periodides. Moreover, if 
a residue capable of greatly weakening the basic character {e.g,y Br02 
or C 3 H 3 O) be added, or if the base itself is sensibly altered by free 
iodine, as is the case with diethylaniline, the formation of a periodide 
no longer tekes place. H. W, 
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Derivatives of Triplienylmethane. By E. Benout (Ber,, 16, 
1301—1307).— Pamleucaniline and Leucaniline,—hi tlie prepara¬ 
tion of paraleticaniline from paranitrobenzaldehyde and aniline, another 
base is obtained in very small quantity. It separates from benzene in 
small crystals containing benzene, is colourless, but turns red on 
exposure to air. It is distinguisbed from paraleucaniline by its 
bebaviour witb oxidising agents; cbloranil oxidises it to a dye of 
but little tinctorial power, somewhere between magenta and violet in 
shade. The platinocbloride is sparingly soluble, and is decomposed 
on boiling its solution. 

Paraleucaniline sul^liate^ prepared by the action of cold concen¬ 
trated sulphuric acid on an alcoholic solution of the leuco-base, ciys- 
tallises in bundles of needles. A hot solution of the salt oxidises very 
readily, with separation of rose-coloured crystals. Paraleucaniline 
oxalate forms small, short prisms, readily soluble in water, sparingly 
soluble in alcohol and ether. Paraleucaniline ^latinochloride crystal¬ 
lises in rosettes of thick, yellow needles, sparingly soluble in water, 
insoluble in alcohol. 

Pemoyl^araleucaniline, prepared by heating a solution of paraleuc¬ 
aniline in benzene with excess of benzoic chloride, cryst^lises in 
colourless needles, melts at 149®, is moderately soluble in hot alcohol, 
nearly insoluble in ether and benzene, Triacetyl^pamleucaniline^ 

O19H16N3AC3, 

is obtained by heating the dry leuco-base with excess of acetic anhy¬ 
dride for one hour. It crystallises in pale rose-coloured thin tables, 
and melts at 177®. On oxidising it with chromic acid in glacial acetic 
acid solution, and boiling the product with hydrochloric acid, para- 
rosaniline is obtained. Triacetyl-leucaniline, G 20 H 16 N 3 SC 3 , prepared 
in a similar manner from leucaniline, forms tufbs of pale rose- 
coloured needles, and melts at 168® : oxidised with chromic acid in 
glacial acetic acid solution, it yields tetiacetylrosaniline. Tetracetyl- 
rosaniline, prepared by boiling 

rosaniline for two hours with acetic anhydride, forms an amorphous 
red powder, 

11. Condensation of Ortlwniirobenaaldeliyde with Aniline, —By heat¬ 
ing orthonitrobenzaldehyde and aniline sulphate for ten hours on the 
water-bath, in presence of zinc chloride, a nitroleuco-base is ob¬ 
tained as a yellowish-red, indistinctly crystalline mass. This on 
reduction with zinc and hydrochloric acid gave the hydrochloride of a 
new triamidotrijpheyj/ylniethane^ CigHigNsjSHCl, crystallising in groups 
of needles, re^ily soluble in water, sparingly soluble in alcohol, 
insoluble in ether. The free base, GioHigNs, forms small pale-brown 
crystals, and melts at 165®. The platinocbloride crystallises in yellow 
needles, readily soluble in water and alcohol; the oxalate crystallises 
in groups of small brownish needles, readily soluble in water, more 
.sparingly in alcohol; the sulphate forms very small quadratic tables, 
is readily soluble in water, very sparingly in alcohol. On oxidising 
the base with cbloranil, only a very faint yellowish-brown colora¬ 
tion is obtained. By heating it with arsenic acid at 150®, a brown dye 
is formed; heated with excess of acetic anhydride, it yields an acetjrl- 
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compound crystallising in needles. As tlie behavionr of the ne'w' 
triamidotriphenylmethane on oxidation is so different from that of 
the one obtained from orthonitrobenzaldehyde, a comparative exami¬ 
nation of the methiodides of both bodies was made in the expectation 
that any difference in structure would be manifested by a difference 
in these derivatives, but the result showed them to be closely related 
substances. 

III. Condensation of SalicylaldeJiyde with Aniline. —Salicylalde- 
hyde, aniline sulphate, and zinc chloride heated for 30—40 hours at 
110—120°, yidds a compound which, after purification, crystallises 
from benzene in groups of pale red-yellow needles of the formula 
Ci9Hi8l5’2 4- CeHe. The acetyl-compound, obtained by boiling the 
base with excess of acetic anhydride, forms reddish-white needles. 

A. j. a. 

Hydroxyazo-compounds. By R. Meteb and H. Keets (Rer., 16, 
1329—1333).—Benzeneazoresorcinol is readily purified by solution in 
hot aqueous ammonia; on cooling, the ammonium-compound sepa¬ 
rates in nearly black scales or plates of greenish lustre. It loses 
ammonia on exposure to air. By treatment with hydrochloric acid, 
benzeneazoresorcinol is obtained as a red po’vvder melting at 166°. By 
reduction with tin and hydrochloric acid, it yields the amidoresorcinol 
of Weselsky, together with aniline. 

By the action of orthonitrophenol in alkaline solution on para- 
diazobenzenesulphonic add, the parasulphobenzeneazo-orthoniti’o- 
phenol of Griess is obtained. Paranitrophenol similarly treated 
yielded substances which could not be purified, probably belonging 
to the class of di-azo-compounds. Parasulphobenzene-azoresorcinol 
yielded with both nitrophenols substances which could not be 
purified. A. J. G. 

Amarine. By A, Claus and K. Elbs (Per., 16, 1272—1274).—If 
the formula for amarine containing one imide-gronp only recently 
proposed by Claus (Per., 15 , 2333) be correct, a silver salt containing 
but 1 atom of silver should be obtained. On mixing silver nitrate with 
alcoholic solution of amarine and subsequent addition of concentrated 
aqueous ammonia, a silver derivative, C 2 iHi 7 N 2 Ag, separates in the 
course of a few days. The same compound is obtained even when 
silver nitrate is employed in large excess. It forms small, brilliant, 
nearly colourless c^s^s, insoluble in water, alcohol, and ethor; con¬ 
centrated ammonia dissolves only traces. On slowly heating it, a 
residue of metallic silver is left, whilst pure lophine sublimes in 
theoretical amount. 

The silver derivative of amarine reacts easily with organic haloids. 
Heated with benzyl bromide in sealed vessels at 100° it yields mono- 
henzylamarine as a coloui*less transparent resin, which could uot be 
obtained in the crystalline state; it dissolves in dilute acids, even 
acetic. Addition of platinic chloride to the hydrochloric solution 
gives a fine golden-yellow precipitate of henzylamarine ^latinocMoride^ 
[C«Hn(C7H7)N3]2,H2PtOIe, containing also water of crystallisation, 
which is completely dnven off at 120°. On further heating, it softens 
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at 165—167°; melts to a thick yellow liquid at 236°, and decomposes 
into a black mass at 240°. 

Monobenzylamarine is distinguished from the bi-derivatives by the 
readiness with which its chromate oxidises when boiled in glacial 
acetic acid solution. A. J. G. 

Silicates of the Phenol By A. Martini and A. Weber (Ber., 
16, 1252}.—These compounds are prepared by the action of an excess 
of the respective phenols on silicon tetrachloride. 

Tetra;plienyl silicate^ Si(OPh) 4 , forms a colourless syrupy liquid, 
which only solidifies after long cooling. 

Tetmparacresyl silicate^ Si( 007 H 7 ) 4 , is obtained in fine crystals. 
Both compounds distil unchanged at a high temperature. 

A. J. G. 


Constitution of Benzoyl-earbinoL By J. Plochl and P. 
Blumletn (Per., 16, 1290—1293).—If the formula of benzoyl car- 
binol is really Ph.CO.CH 2 .OH,—^that usually assigned to it,—it will, 
on addition of hydi’ocyanio acid and saponification of the resulting 
nitrile, yield atroglyceric acid, CPh(0H)(C00H).CH2.0H; but if, 
on the contrary, it has the constitution CHPh(OH).CHO, it will be 
converted by such treatment into phenylglyceric acid, 

CHPh(OH).CH(OH).COOH. 

The result of the authors’ experiments prove the former supposition 
to be correct, the acid formed being identical with atroglyceric acid, 

A. J. G. 

Hydroxylation by Direct Oxidation. By B». Meyer {Annahn, 
219, 234—307).—In this paper an account is given of experiments of 
the author and his associates on the hydroxylation by direct oxida¬ 
tion, preliminaiy notices of which have appeared in the Beriohte (see 
Abste., 1879,157, 465, 795; 1880, 165; 1881, 45, 819, &c.). 

In the introduction, a few general remarks are offered on the 
subject. Before the author’s investigations, it had been observed that 
triphenylmethane, OHPhs, is converted by oxidation into triphenyl- 
carbinol, C(OH)Ph 3 (Hemilian), aniline into quinol, and di- and iri- 
nitrobenzene into di- and tri-nitrophenoL In the alizarin manufac¬ 
ture, it had been observed that anthraquinonemonosnlphonic acid 
when fused with potash yields alizarin, whilst the corresponding 
disnlphonic acid yields pnrpnrin; these changes, though effected by 
the air, are usually assisted by the manufacturers by the addition of 
potassium chlorate. On reviewing these various reactions it is to be 
observed that all the above compounds contain a OH-group, or ter^ 
tiary hydrogen-atom. The author’s investigations have been carried 
out -with a view of proving that the hydroxylation by oxidation, or 
conversion of H into (OH), is a reaction general to all substances 
which contain such a tertiary hydrogen-atom. The following are the 
principal examples given in the paper: oxidation of isobntyrio acid, 
OHMeg.COOH, into hydroxyisobntyric acid, C(0H)Me2.000H; 
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caroic, OHMes.CfiHi.COOH, into hydroxjpropylb^zoic acid, 
C(OH)Me3.GoH4.COOH; cymene-sulplionic, 

into oxypropylbenzenesulplionic acid, OeHiCSOaHj.GQOiijMea. 

In order to effect these conversions, it is necessary in practice to use 
a 4 per cent, strongly alkaline permanganate solution; the reaction 
cannot be effected with an acid substance. Y. H. Y. 

Cbloroxy- and Bromoxy-derivatives of Benzene. By E. 
Benedikt GAem., 4, 223—^236). Third memoir. Compare 

this Journal, 36, 717, and 38, 246.—Eesorcinol-derivatives.— 
Triclilorom etadihvoynoxybenzene, or Tncliloro-resodihromoxyb pnzene^ 
1 3 

CbOl 3 H(OBr)(OBr).'*—To prepare this compound, tricblororesor- 
cinol, C 6 Cl 3 H(OH )2 (obtained by passing chlorine into a solution of 
resorcinol in glacial acetic acid, and melting at 83°), -was suspended 
in fine powder in a mixture of equal parts of water and hydrochloric 
acid, and mixed with excess of bromine-water, and the resulting pre¬ 
cipitate was twice crystallised from chloroform. It forms small 
yellowish crystals, decomposing at 130°, with emission ot brown 
Tapours. By heating with sodium hydrogen sulphite or with tin and 
hydrochloric acid, it is reconverted into trichlororesorcinol, showing 
that both its bromine-atoms are directly attached to oxygen, as repre¬ 
sented by the above formula. Heated to 130—140°, it decomposes 
with evolution of brown vapours containing bromine, bnt the decom¬ 
position is not very definite. 

Clilorodthromo-mefa-chlordbrmioxyhensenef C6GlBr2H(001)(OBr), is 
prepared hy passing chlorine into a mixture of 600 c.c. water and 
600 c.o. hydrochloric acid in which 60 g. tiibromoresorcinol is sus¬ 
pended, expelling the excess of chlorine hy a stream of air, filtering, 
pressing the precipitate, and twice crystallising it from chloroform. 
It foims small yellow crystals, melting without decomposition. 
Heated to 176° it gives off exactly 1 mol. bromine, but no chlorine, 
leaving a residue which crystallises on cooling, and when purified by 
washing with ether and recrystallisation from chloroform, gives by 
analysis numbers leading to the formula GcBrGLHOi, winch when 
doubled represents dichloro^ydichlorodibromodi^lLenocjumone^ 


C10.06BrGlH.0 



a compound analogous to the product obtained by decomposition of 
tiibromoresorcinol, viz., dibromoxjtetrabromodiphcnoquinone, 

(BrO.G6Br2HO)2, 

and resembling the latter in all its properties. It begins to turn 
brown at 180°, and melts vuth decomposition at a temperature above 
200°. Heated with tin and hydrochloric acid, it is converted into a 

^ Called in the original paper TrichdorreBorembromy the other compoimds being 
aboailarly named. The method of preparing this compound and also the correspond¬ 
ing oofcinol deriTative -vias briefly described by Stenhouse and Groves (Chem, Sews, 
41, p. 287). ^ , 
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wMte bulky mass, Tvliicli, wKen crystallised from glacial acetic acid, 
bas tbe composition of diclilorodihromot€traliydroxydi;plienyl, 

(HO),C6BrClH.C6BrOiH(OH)3; 

it melts witboTit decomposition at 265®. Dicbloroxydicblorobromo- 
dipbenoquinone decomposes at 220—230° (just like dibromoxytetra- 
bromodipbenoqiLiiioiie), giring off, however, not cblorine, as might 
be expected, but bromine, and being converted into an amorphous 
mass. The decomposition is by no means definite. 

Comjparison of the Behaviour of the four Icnoion Fentahalogen-resor-^ 
cinols ivhen Heated. 

1. Trichloro-m-dichloroxybenzene, C6C1»H(OC1)(001), volatilises 
without decomposition, the chlorine in this compound being much 
more closely united to the ox 3 ’gen and carbon, than the bromine in the 
analogously constituted bromine- and chlorobromine-compounds. 

2. Trichloro-m-dibromoxybenzene, 06Cl3H(0Br)(0Br), in like 
manner gives off no chlorine, but only bromine, leaving a residue no 
longer containing any haloxy-groups, and probably consisting chiefly 
of CeClsH *. Oo * CcClsH. This residue exhibits all the properties of the 
bodies Ci 3 Br 6 H 402 and Ci 3 Br 6 Ha 04 , obtained respectively by the action 
of heat on tribromo-bromoxybenzene and on dibromoxytetrabromo- 
diphenoquinone. All these bodies dissolve readily in ether and in 
alcohol, and none of them have yet been crystallised. 

3. Chlorodibromo-wi-chlorobromoxybenzene, OsOlBraHCOOl) (OBr), 
gives up exactly 1 mol. bromine, leaving a crystalline residue insolu¬ 
ble in ether, and having half its chlorine directly united to oxygen, so 
that it has not undergone any change of atomic ari^angement. Hence 
it follows that the compound CGClBr 2 H(OCl)(OBr), when heated, 
gives up the bromine-atom attached to the oxygen, and another 
situated in the benzene-nucleus. 

Moreover, since the crystalline residue has been shown to be a 
diphenyl-derivative its formation and constitution must be 

represented aa follows:— 

C,Br:B7,ClH<®g~: CoBr01H<g^^ 

ot- = + 1 

OaBr|®iClH<gg? 4Br01H<goi 

4. Tribromo-?}z-dibromoxybenzene is decomposed exactly like the 
preceding compound. 

n. Phenol-derivatives.— Trickloro-cJiloTOxyhenaene, O 6 CI 3 H 2 .OCI, 
is produced by passing chlorine into a solution of trichlorophenol in 
dilute potash-lye: the action is very slow, and requires to bo con¬ 
ducted with particular precautions, for which we must refer to the 
original paper. 

This compound ciystallises in shining orthorhombic prisms, having 
the axial ratio a : 6 : c = 1 : 0*6059 : 0*5073. It melts at 119°, and 
distils without decomposition; it may also be crystallised without 
decomposition from boiling alcohol. The crystals when drenched 
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witL potash-ley assume a fine blue colour without alteration of form. 
They are completely decomposed when boiled with the alkaline liquid, 
yielding a large quantity of trichlorophenol, together with brown 
amorphous bodies. Cold nitric acid does not act upon the compound, 
hut the boiling acid decomposes it with brisk eYolution of gas. On 
heating the compound with sulphuric acid, hydrogen chloride is 
abundantly evolved, and on pouring tlie resulting mass into water and 
distilling with steam, trichlorophenol passes over and chloranil 
remains behind: 

SCOsClsH^.OCl) -f H 2 O = 2(C6Cl3H2.0H) -f GeGWz + 2H0I. 

TriGhhro-hromoxylenzene^ 06Cl3ll2.0Br, is obtained by mixing a 
solution of trichlorophenol in dilute potash-lye with an equal volume 
of strong hydrochloric acid, then adding an excess of bromine dis¬ 
solved in the same acid, agitating the liquid repeatedly for some 
hours, then filtering and crystallising the product from chloroform. 
The resulting crystals are slightly coloured, and molt at 99®. The 
compound heated above its melting point gives off bromine, and 
leaves an amorphous mass. When fused under sulphuric acid, it is 
converted into bromotrichlorophenol, OgHOlsBr.OH. 

The trichlorophenol used in the preparation of the compounds just 
described was obtained by passing chlorine into liqueiied phenol 
at 80°, till the product solidified at 30°, How when this pro¬ 
duct is heated with dilute potash-lye, it does not dissolve completely, 
but leaves a fused residue which solidifies ou cooling, and when crys¬ 
tallised from alcohol yields long needles of consecutive teti’achloro- 
henzene [1 : 2 : 3 : 4], melting at 42®. The occurrence of this com¬ 
pound in crnde trichlorophenol is in all probability due to a 
replacement of the hydroxyl-group of the phenol by chlorine; and 
since the trichlorophenol may also be obtained by chlorination of 
ordinary diehlorophenol [OH : Cl: Cl = 1 : 2 : 4], there remains for 
the trichlorophenol only the formula [OH : Cl: Cl: Cl = 1: 2 : 3 : 4]. 
There are, however, other considerations which indicate for this com¬ 
pound the formula [1 ; 2 ; 4 : 6], so that the final decision of tho 
question must be left for further investigation. 

Action of Ghloruie on Tribromo^JienoL —When chlorine is passed into 
tribromophenol suspended in dilute hydrochloric acid, tho compound 
is gradually converted into a granular mass occupying a much smaller 
volume; and, on crystallising the product from chloroform, small 
shining crystals are obtained, consisting of two or more isomorpbons 
substances, separable by fractional crystallisation into portions con¬ 
taining various quantities of chlorine and bromine, and consisting of 
tribromo-bromoxybenzene, CeBrsHs.CBr, chlorodibromo-bromoxybeu- 
zene, C 6 Br 2 ClH 2 .CBr, bromodichloi’o-bromoxybenzene, 06 BrCl 2 H 2 .CBr, 
and perhaps other products richer in chlorine. A similar displace¬ 
ment of bromine by chlorine in the benzene nucleus has been already 
noticed in the action of chlorine ou tribromoresorcinol. In the case 
of tribromophenol, part of the displaced bromine appeal’s to act ou 
hitherto unattacked tribromophenol, converting it into tribromo- 
bromoxybenzene. H. W. 
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Hydroxyqtdnol, tlie Third Isomeric Trihydroxyhenzene. By 
L. Barth and J. Schreder {Mmiatsh, Chem., 4, 176—181).—The 
authors have previously shown (MonatsTi,, 3, 650) that quinol fused 
with sodium hydroxide yields, together with condensation-products, 
an unstable difficultly crystallisable body ; and having now obtained 
this body in larger quantity, they find that it consists of hydroxy- 
quinol, C 6 H 3 (OH) 3 , 

To prepare hydroxyquinol, quinol is fused with 8 to 10 parts of 
sodium hydroxide, a little water being added at the commencement, 
and the heat being quickly raised as soon as this water is evaporated, 
till the frothing begins to subside: the temperature is then lowered, 
and the operation discontinued as soon as hydrogen ceases to go ofi. 
The cooled mass is then added to dilute sulphuric acid ; the filtered 
solution shaken 10 to 15 times with ether; the ether-solution evapo¬ 
rated ; the residual brownish syrup dissolved in water; the filtered 
solution fractionally precipitated with lead acetate; the precipitates 
decomposed with hydrogen sulphide; the resulting solutions frac¬ 
tionally shaken up with ether; and the extracts evaporated, redissolved 
in water, fractionally precipitated with lead acetate, and so on, till at 
length the lightest-coloured ethereal extracts, after evaporation of the 
ether, gradually begin to crystallise. Lastly, the crystalline pulps ai^e 
drained, washed with water or amyl alcohol, and dried between paper, 
being at the same time protected from light. 

Hydroxyquinol softens gradually when heated, and melts com¬ 
pletely at 132—133°. It dissolves very readily at ordinary tempera¬ 
tures in water, ether, ethyl acetate, ethyl alcohol, and amyl alcohol, 
but is nearly insoluble in light petroleum, chloroform, carbon bisul¬ 
phide, and benzene. The aqueous solution is extremely sensitive to 
light, becoming dark-coloured even in a vacuum over sulphuric acid, 
depositing dark-brown flocks, and finally drying up to a black-brown, 
somewhat greasy mass. This coloration takes place more qnickly in 
the open air, still more readily on adding a drop of alkali. The solution 
blackens the skin, and gives with dilute aqueous ferric chloride a 
brownish-green colour, which quickly becomes paler, and changes to 
dark-blue on addition of a little sodium carbonate, wine-red with a 
larger quantity. A somewhat large quantity of ferric chloride produces 
a dark greenish-brown coloration, which does not become paler but 
turns nearly black, on addition of sodium carbonate. The solution is 
not altered by ferrous sulphate, but, on adding a small quantity of 
sodium carbonate, a violet colour is produced, changing to deep blue 
on addition of a larger quantity. Hydroxyquinol triturated with 
bromine forms, with evolution of hydrogen bromide, a brown substance 
which dissolves with dark cherry-red colonr in dilute alcohol, and 
crystallises therefrom in hlue-violet granules. When hydroxyquinol 
is subjected to dry distillation in a stream of hydrogen, part of it 
goes over unaltered, whilst the rest becomes carbonised, and yields a 
distillate of quinol. 

Constitution of the Three Trihydroxyhmzenes ,—Quinol having tho 
constitution [OH : OH = 1:4], hydroxyquinol must be the unsymme- 
trical trihydroxyhenzene [1:2:4]; and, as previous experiments by 
the authors have tended to show that phloroglueol has the symme- 
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trical constitution [1:3: 5], tliey infer that pyrogallol must be the 
consecutive modification [1:2:3]. H. W. 

Action of SiiLpliur on Sodium Phenate. By L. Haitingbb 
(Monaf-sJi. CJiet}i., 4, 165—175).—^Kolbe has shown that when sodium 
phenate is heated in a stream of carbonic anhydride, a reaction takes 
place represented by the equation 

2(CeH5.0Na) + C 03 = ]!!raO.C6B[i.OOOJSra + OeHs.OH, 

the products being phenol and disodic salicylate. Sulphur appears to 
act upon sodium phenate in a similar manner, not however yielding 
immediately the products indicated by the equation 

2(C6H5.0Ka) + S = NaO.CeHi.SlTa + OeHs.OH, 

namely, phenol and the disodic derivative of hydroxy phenyl mercaptan, 
HO.OfiHi.SH, but an oxidation-product of the latter, viz., dihydroxy- 
phenyl disulphide, HO.CeHi.S.S.OsH^.OH. To prepare this compound, 
2 mols. sodium phenate and 1 of sulphur are mixed in fine powder 
and heated in a retort for an hour at 180—200°. The mass then 
liquefies, and a small quantity of phenol distils over. The cooled melt 
is decomposed by dilate sulphuric acid, and the black oil thereby 
separated is distilled with steam till the distillate no longer gives a 
yellow precipitate with lead salts. There then remains a black viscid 
resin, apparently containing a considerable quantity of sulphobenzide, 

The first portions of the steam distillate contain a heavy oil, con¬ 
sisting mainly of phenol, and the water passing over therewith 
quickly becomes turbid on exposure to the air, in consequence of 
partial oxidation of the dissolved hydroxyphenyl mercaptan. On neu¬ 
tralising the strongly acid distillate with soda and evaporating to a 
syrup, phenol volatilises, the mercaptan is oxidised by the oxygen of 
the air, and the liquid deposits, either immediately or after prolonged 
exposm’e in flat dishes, a sulphnr-yeUow crystalline precipitate, which, 
after washing with cold water and reorystallisation from weak spirit, 
is found to consist of the primary sodium salt of dihydroxydiphenyl 
disulphide, 0 ijH 902 SjNa + 6 H 2 O, which gives off the greater part of 
its crystal-water at 100 °, the rest, with slight decomposition, at 140°. 

Thejprimary potassium salt, C 12 H 9 S 3 O 3 K 4 - 5 H 20 , is somewhat more 
soluble than the sodium salt, gives off 3 mols. water at 100°, and 
begins to decompose at 120—130°. ThQ dhnetliylic ether, C^HfeSaOiMes, 
formed by heating the primary sodium salt with sodium hydroxide 
and methyl iodide, crystallises from alcohol in small thick colourless 
needles, melting at ll5° (corr.), 

Free dihydroxyphenyl disulphide, prepared from the sodium salt by 
agitatiou with dilute sulphuric acid and ether, is a thick faintly- 
smelling oil, nearly insoluble in water. Heated above 200°, it begins 
to boil briskly, but decomposes completely at the same time, giving off 
torrents of hydrogen sulphide, and yielding a small quantity of a 
mobile hquid distillate, which after a while deposits a few crystals. 

An aqneous solution of the sodinm salt of dihydroxyphenyl 
disulphide gives a black precipitate with silver nitrate, brorawith 
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cupric acetate, wMte with zinc acetate, egg-yellow with lead acetate, 
all insoluble in dilute acetic acid. All the compounds of dihydroxy- 
phenyl disulphide, when brought in contact in the dry state with 
strong sulphuric acid, produce a very deep bluish-green coloration. 

JSydroxypJienyl 7nercajpian^ OeHeSO = HO.OtH4.SH, is formed by the 
reducing action of sodium-amalgam, zinc-dust, or ferrous oxide and 
potash, on the disulphide; in small quantity also by the action of 
alcoholic potash at the boiling heat, or by fusion with potassium 
hydroxide. It is best prepared by treating the primary sodium salt of 
dihydroxydiphenyl disulphide with sodium-amalgam, as long as a 
brisk evolution of hydrogen takes place, care being taken that the 
alkaline solution, which rapidly absorbs oxygen, does not remain too 
long in contact with the air. The reduction being completed, the 
solution, decanted from the mercury, is acidulated with sulphuric 
acid, and the precipitated oil is washed, dried, and rectified. The 
formation of the disodium-derivative of the mercaptan takes place 
according to the equation— 

Oi 2 H 9 S 203 Na -f 3HaOH + H 2 = SHaO 4- 2(Ha0.06H4.SHa). 

Hydroxyphenyl mercaptan is a strongly refractive liquid, having an 
extremely powerful odour, and cauterising the skin like phenol. It 
distils with steam and is moderately soluble in water. Under a 
pressure of ?50 7 mm. it distils without decomposition at 216—217°. 
At a very low temperature it soHdifies to a shining crystalline mass, 
very much like solid phenol, and melting at +5® to 6°. Under 
certain circumstances, however, it does not crystallise even at the 
temperature of a mixture of solid carbonic anhydride and ether. Its 
sp. gr. is 1 2373 at 0°; 1*189 at 100°, referred to water at the same 
temperature. 

Hydroxyphenyl mercaptan is a moderately strong acid, reddening 
litmus, and decomposing carbonates. Its aqueous solution, mixed 
with a small quantity of ferric chloride, quickly becomes turbid, with 
faint and transient violet coloration; but if a little sodium carbonate 
be immediately added, a very deep green colour is produced, which, 
on addition of caustic potash, changes to an equally intense red. 
Sometimes also blue and violet tints are developed. With lead salts, 
hydroxyphenyl mercaptan forms a bulky yellow precipitate, insoluble 
in dilute acids (distinction from dihydroxy diphenyl sulphide), be¬ 
coming dense and crystalline on long standing, and then consisting of 
06 H4SOPb. This lead salt (not previously dried) gives on dry dis-- 
tillation a distillate of phenol, together with a small quantity of 
diphenylene oxide. 

Hydroxyphenyl mercaptan forms with silver nitrate a yellow preci¬ 
pitate, soluble in potash, insoluble in ammonia; it also precipitates 
mercuiy, copper, zinc, and calcium salts. It is slowly oxidised in the 
free state by permanganate, chromic acid, &c.; much more quickly 
and completely in alkaline solution, yielding the corresponding salts 
of dihydroxydiphenyl disulphide. 

Oxidation of the Methylic Mher of Dihydroxylphenyl Bisulphide ,—^A 
solution of this compound in acetic acid, mixed with excess of 
chromium trioxide dissolved in glacial aoetio acid, yields a sulphonio 
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acid, tlie potassium salt of wliicli agrees in all its cHaraoters with that 
of anisoilsnlphonic or methylpheuolsulphonic acid, prepared from 
orthophenolsulphonic acid. This salt, fnsed with a large excess of 
potassium, hydroxide, yields a considerable quantity of catechol, 
whence it may be inferred that hydroxyphenyl mercaptan belongs to 
the ortho-senes [SH; OH = 1:2]; and this conclusion is confirmed 
hr the fact that, on triturating the potassium salt of o-methylphenol- 
snlphonic acid with phosphorus pentaohloride, a product is obtained 
which, when treated with water, yields orthomethylphenolsulphonic 
chloride in crystals melting at 55°. This sulphochloride, treated in 
alcoholic solution with zinc, is converted into the zinc salt of the cor¬ 
responding sulphinic acid; and on further reducing the latter with 
zinc and hydrochloric acid, then adding excess of hj^drochloric acid, 
and distilling with steam, an oil passes over, very much like that 
which is formediby reduction of the dimethyl-derivative of dihydroxy- 
phenyl disulphide. On adding ferric chloride, the aqueous dis¬ 
tillate became turbid, the odour disappeared after some time, and tlie 
oil was converted into a solid mass, which, after exhaustion with 
ether and recrystallisation from alcohol, exhibited all the properties of 
the previoosly described dimethyHc derivative of the dihydroxy- 
phenyl disulphide prepared from* sodium phenate and sulphur, espe¬ 
cially in melting at 119°. The reactions by which these products 
are obtained may be represented by the following equations:— 

C6H4(0Me).S02Cl -f 6H = 06H4(OMe).SH + 2 H 2 O + HOI 
2 [OeH4(OMe).SH] -f ¥e,Gls = [CBHi(OMe)S]3+ 2HC1 + re20h. 

As the phenolsnlphonic acid employed was the ortho-modification, 
and the occurrence of intramolecular transposition is very improbable, 
it follows that the dimethyl-derivative of the disulphide obtained as 
above described belongs to the ortho-series of benzene-derivatives. 

H. W. 

Similarity of the Boiling. Points of the Corresponding 
Ketones, Ethereal Salts, and Chloranhydrides. By H. Scheodeb 
(Ber.y 16, 1312—1315).—The author draws attention to the faofc that 
the boiling points of corresponding ketones and ethereal salts are 
always very near to one another, whilst with methyl ketones, methyl 
salts, and the corresponding chloranhydride, the boiling points are 
nearly identical. Taking two examples from those given by the 
author:— 

BP. 

Ethylmethylketone, 02 Ha. 00 Me .... ?9*5—81° (PopofE) 

Methyl propionate, OiHaOOOMe .... 79*9° (Schumann) 

Propionyl chloride, C 2 H 5 OOCI. 79*5 (Bruhl). 

Phenylmethylketoue, CsHa.COMe.,.. 199—200° (Popoflf) 

Methyl benzoate, OsHa.GOOMe. 199*2° (Buff) 

Benzoyl chloride, CsHs.OOCl. 198*7 (Bufi). 

A. J. G. 

Aromatic Ketones. By W. Staeeel ( Annalen , 218, 339--361). 
—^To prepare tetranitrodi ^ henylmethane ^ Oi 3 Bt(HO») 4 , diphenylmethane 
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as gradually introduced into nitric acid (sp. gr. 1*53), kept cool by a 
freezing mixture, and the product, after being left at rest for 
some time at the ordinary temperature, is gradually beated on a 
water-batb to about 70°; on then precipitating with water and re¬ 
crystallising from glacial acetic acid, a pure product is obtained, melt¬ 
ing at 172°; it is almost insoluble in benzene, but is moderately 
soluble in glacial acetic acid. If the diphenylmetliane is added rapidly 
to the nitric acid, and the product then poured into water, Doer’s 
dinitro-derivative is produced, together with a large amount of resin. 
Tetranitrobeoi:io};)lienone, CisHsO( 1102)45 is obtained by the oxidation of 
tetranitrodiphenylmethane by means of chromic acid in acetic acid 
solution. It is insoluble in benzene, and very sparingly soluble in hot 
glacial acetic acid, from which it crystallises in minute plates, melting 
at 226°, and decomposing above this temperature. By the action of 
tin and hydrochloric acid on tetranitrodiphenylmethane, tetramidodi- 
jplieyiyJmefhane, Ci 3 H 8 (NH 2 ) 4 , is obtained melting at 161°. It is 
sparingly soluble in benzene, readily in hot water and in alcohol; its 
salts are very readily soluble in water. The hydrochloride forms 
slender yellow needles; the acetate a white crystalline powder. The 
author previously showed that two dinitro-products are obtained by 
the nitration of benzophenone (^Annalen^ 194, 307), the a-compound 
melting at 189—190° and the |S-derivative at 148—149°, whilst by the 
nitration of diphenylmethane and subsequent oxidation with chromic 
acid, a dinitrobenzophenone is obtained, also melting at 189—190°, 
and supposed to be identical with the a-compound. An examination 
of the corresponding amido-deriyative proves however that they are 
not identical. By the action of tin and hydrochloric acid on the 
dinitrobenzophenone from diphenylmethane, diamidohemopliemne^ 
Ci 3 H 80 (hrH 3 ) 2 , is obtained, crystallising in white needles melting at 
172°. It is insoluble in cold water, sparingly soluble in hot water, 
and readily in alcohol; it forms a hydrochloride crystallising in large 
thick plates. By the action of zinc-dust and hydrochloric acid, an 
intermediate substance is obtained, apparently Oi 3 Hi 2 N’ 202 ; it crys¬ 
tallises from glacial acetic acid and from aniline in reddish-brown 
microscopic needles. By the reduction of the high-molting diniiro- 
bonzophenone obtained from benzophenone, diamidobenzophenone 
is produced, melting at 131°, and crystallising from dilute alcohol 
in lustrous plates. It forms an acetate crystallising in plates wHoh 
are readily soluble in alcohol, insoluble in water. p*>diamido^ 
len^hydrolf OizJBio(0^)(lS13.i)2y is obtained by the action of sodium- 
amalgam on diamidobenzophenone, and forms lustrous scales melting 
at 128—129°. The hydrochloride and suljphate crystallise in white 
efflorescent needles; the nitrate forms long silky hygroscopic needles, 
and the acetate indistinct crystals, melting at 220°. oC’-JDihydroxybemo^ 
phenone is obtained from a-diamidobenzophenone by means of the 
diazo-reaction, and crystallises from hot water in hair-like needles, 
melting at 210°. On heating it with an excess of benzoic chloride, 
and then decomposing the latter with sodium carbonate, the benzoic 
ether of a-dihydroxybenzophenone is formed, crystallising from alcohol 
in silky scales melting at 181—^182°. ^-dihydroxylemojphenone, pre¬ 
pared from /3-diamidobenzophenone, is more readily soluble in water 
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tlian tlie a-compoiiiid, and forms star-like j^gregates of crystals 
melting at 161—162®; tlie benzoic etJier^ BzO.CbHi.OO.OsHi.OBz, 
resembles the corresponding a-componnd in appearance, but is more 
readily soluble in alcohol, and melts at 101—102'’; the diacetate fovm& 
lustrous scales melting at 89—90°. By the action of melted potash 
on /3-dihydroxybenzophenone, phenol and parahydrozybenzoio acid 
are produced as -was previously shown for a-dihydroxybenzophenone. 

A. K. M. 

Cinnamio Acid Derivatives. By E. Erienmeyur and A. 
LiPP (Annalen, 219,179—233).—^The authors, in the course of them 
investigation on the synthesis of tyrosine, prepared and examined 
several derivatives of cinnamic and phenyllactic acids. 

Phenyl - a - hydroxyjpro^pionitril (phenyl - ethylidene cyanhydrin), 
OH 2 Ph.CH(OH).CN, prepared by the direct addition of hydrocyanic 
acid to phenylethaldehyde, crystallises in small needles (m. p. 57°), 
easily soluble in alcohol and ether, sparingly soluble in water. It 
decomposes at 100° with evolution of hydrocyanic acid. 

Phenyl-a-amidopropionifril^ 0H2ph.0H(!N'H2),01^‘, is obtained 
together with the imidonitril by heating the hydroxynitrile with 
alcoholic ammonia, and is separated from the imido-compound by the 
more sparing solubility of the latter in hydrochloric acid. Its hydro¬ 
chloride forms glistening prisms belonging to the rhombic system, 
easily soluble in alcohol. 

Phenyl-(x^imido]pTopionitnl, CH2Ph.CH(0!N’).!N’H.0H(0]Sr).0H2Ph, 
crystallises in needles of the monoclinio system, sparingly soluble in 
cold water, readily soluble in ether. On crystallising out the crude 
substance (m. p. 86°) from ether, two crops were obtained, the one 
forming six-sided crystals (m. p. 105°), the other rhombic tables 
(m. p. 108°). As the authors were unable to convert one modification 
into the other, and as the melting and solidifying points were un¬ 
altered even by repeated recrystallisation, they must be regarded not 
as physical, but more probably as polymeric isomerides. Similar 
modifications have been observed in the case of tho imidoisovalero- 
and capro-nitnls (Abstr., 1881, 85). 

CH2Ph.OH.lsrH3 

PhenyUcc^amidc^To^ionic acid (phenylalanine), | ^ 

obtained as a hydrochloride by pouring the crude product of the 
action of ammonia on phenylethylidine cyanhydrin into hydrochloric 
acid, and boiling the mixture. On dissolving the hydrochloride in 
water and saturating the solution with ammonia, the free alanino 
crystallises out in glistening prisms, soluble in alcohol and hot water. 
When boiled with potash, it evolves no ammonia, thus differing from 
the phenylamidopropionic acid of Posen. The phenylalanine forms 
crystalline salts both with acids and bases; the hydrochloride crystal¬ 
lises in white prisms, the jplafinodhhrlde in dark golden needles, the 
nitrate in hair-like interlaced needles. The copjoer salt^ 

(02HioN02)2Cu,2H20, 

forms small blue prisms, the siher salt^ white microscopic prisms. 
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Fhemjlethylaminej CH 2 Pli.OH 3 . 1 N'H 3 ,is obtained, together witbplienyl- 
lactimide, by the dry distillation of phenylalanine; the former passes 
over into the receiver, while the great part of the latter remains in the 
retort. This compound is identical, as shown by its melting point 
and the solubility of its platinochlorido, with the phenylethylamine 
obtained by Bemthsen by the action of hydrogen on benzonitrile. 

FhenyllacHmide, O 9 H 9 IYO, crystallises in fine silky needles (m. p. 
290°), easily electrified; it is insoluble in cold water and ether, 
soluble in acetic acid. The compounds described above differ most 
markedly in their chemical and physical properties from Posen’s com¬ 
pound obtained from cinnamic acid; the former are whilst the latter 
are jS-derivatives. 

Faras7ilphophenylamine, 06 ll 4 (S 03 H).CH 2 .CH(]YH).C 00 H, ob¬ 
tained by sulphonating paraphenylalanine, crystallises in small colour¬ 
less prisms, soluble in hot water, insoluble in ether and alcohol; on 
melting with alkali, it yields parahydroxybenzoio acid. The harium 
salt of the sulpho-acid crystallises in flat colourless prisms. 

FaramtropJienylalamne, C6H4(!N'O2).CH2.CH(hrH3).0OOH, pre¬ 
pared by the nitration of paraphenylalanine, crystallises in glistening 
prisms melting at 220°, sparingly soluble in water and alcohol. On 
oxidation with chromic mixture, it yields paranitrobonzoio acid. It 
forms crystalline salts with acids and bases; the hydrochloride^ 
09 Hio 1 Y 204 ,HG 1 , crystallises in glistening prisms belonging to the 
rhombic system, soluble in water and alcohol; the copper salt^ 
(C 9 HgN 204 ) 3 Cu, 2 H 20 , forms a sparingly soluble crystalline precipitate. 

Faramylophenylalanine, C6P[4(ITB[s)-OH2.0H(NH2).COOH, obtained 
by reduction of the above compound, crystallises in glistening prisms, 
which are decomposed on heating; when boiled with potash, it does 
not evolve ammonia. Its hydrochloride crystallises in glistening prisms, 
the platinochlorido in light golden needles, and the copper salts in 
amethyst-coloured needles. This paramidophenylalanine can also bo 
obtained by the action of nascent hydrogen on ethylparanitrocin- 
namate, 06 H 4 (!N' 02 ). 0 H I 0 (NO 2 ). 0 OOEt (Friedliinder). 

Farahydroxyphenyllactic acid, OH. 06 H 4 . 0 H 2 . 0 H(OH). 000 H, is 
obtained together with tyrosine, in tho preparation of the latter from 
amidophenylalanine, and may be separated from the mother-liquors 
by the addition of a mineral acid, and taking up the product with 
ether. It crystallises in white needles melting at 144°, sparingly 
soluble in cold alcohol and ether. Its calcimi salt is easily soluble in 
water and alcohol. 

The nitrate of nitroplienyllacUc acid, NO 2 .O 6 H 1 .OH 2 .OH(K02).000H, 
obtained by treating phenyllactic acid with excess of nitric acid, 
forms a golden pasty mass, easily soluble in ether, sparingly soluble 
in water. On oxidation with chromic acid mixture it is converted 
first into paranitrobenzaldehyde, and finally into tho corresponding 
acid, 

OH 2 —C36H4- 

Hydroxyhydrocarbosiyril, ] \NH, is formed, together with 

CH(OH).0O^ 

paramidophenyllactic acid, by the reduction of the above compound 
with tin and hydrochloric acid. It crystallises in white glistening 
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leaflets melting at 198®, sparingly soluble in water and ether, more 
soluble in dilute alkalis. 

Fara/midopli&nyllactic acid, !NlB[ 2 .CaHi.CH 2 .CH(OH).COOH, crystal¬ 
lises in slender white needles melting at 188°, soluble in water, acids, 
and bases; the flrst-named has a strong acid reaction and taste; it 
does not giye Piria’s reaction. The authors and others are engaged 
in a further study of these derivatiyes. V. H. Y. 


Ssmtliesis of Tyrosine. By E. ERLErasTEB and A. Lipp 
(Annalen, 219, 161—178).—At the outset, the authors give a full 
historical account of the preparation of tyrosine, OoHioNOs, and of the 
various attempts made to obtain the natural product by an artificial 
synthesis. The researches of Barth and Ost have established that 
tyrosine, when melted with potash, fields parahydroxybenzoic acid; 
vhilst Hiifner has shown that on tieatment with hydrioclic acid it 
yields ammonia only; and Staedler has demonstrated the presence of 
two hydrogen-atoms replaceable by metals. It follows from these facts 
that i^'osine contains a hydroxyphenyl grouping, CeHi.OH (in which 
the OH is in the para-position), and that the three remaining carbon- 
atoms are combined in a single side-chain, which must be regarded as 
an alanine less one atom of hydrogen. A comparison of the chemical 
properties of the phenylamidopropionic acid (phenylalanine) in which 
the amido-grouping is in the i8-position, with that of tyrosine and the 
a-amido-acid, renders it probable that tyrosine is an a- and not a 
/S-derivative. Starting with this knowledge the anthers prepared 
paramidophenylalanine, !N‘H. 02 H 3 ( 06 H 4 .]!SrH 2 ).COOH, from pheuyl- 
ethaldehyde, ammonia, hydrocyanic and hydrochloric acid (cf. pre¬ 
ceding Abstract); and treated the hydrochloride of the latter com¬ 
pound with nitrous acid in order to replace by Griess’ reaction the 
amido- by the hydroxyl-group, and thus to convert it into p-hydroxy- 
phenylalanine, ]SrH2.C2H3(CGH4.0H).C00H. This substance was 
found to be identical in all its chemical and physical properties with 
natural tyrosine; and in the original paper a full comparison is given 
of the melting point and solubility in hot and cold water of the base, 
of the hydrochlorides, and the metallic salts of the natural and 
artificial products. 

It follows from this synthesis, that tyrosine has the constitution of 
an alanine in which one hydrogen-atom of the CHs-grouping is re- 

1 OH 

placed by the parahydroxyphenyl-residue, ] 


Y. H. Y. 


Phenylglycerie Acid. By A. Lipp (Ber., 16, 1286—1290).—In 
the preparation of phenethylaldehyde from phenylchlorlactic acid, an 
acid was obtained in considerable qnantity, and was proved to be 
identical with the phenylglyceric acid, CHPh(OH).OH(OH).OOOH, 
of Anschutz and Emnicutt (Abstr., 1879, 644). A. J. G. 

T^onJilsof Oak-bark. By 0. Em (MonutsJi. Ohem., 4, 512— 
580)*—The tan n i n of oak-bark exists in two forms, viz., as a tannic 
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acid, wliicli in the free state has a reddish-white colour, and as an 
anhydride of that acid, called phlohwphene, the colour of which is 
hrown-red. The distinction between these two bodies is familiar to 
tanners, who designate the anhydride simply as “colouring matter,” 
and reject barks containing a large proportion of it, as it imparts too 
red a colour to leather dyed with snch barks. 

The question as to the existence of a glacoside in oak-bark is now 
decided in the negative, as tannic acid extracted from the bai'k by 
ethyl acetate does not yield any such substance. The reactions which 
were supposed to indicate the presence of a glucoside were really due 
to lasvulin, which, on treating the bark with dilute sulphuric acid, 
was converted into laevulose. 

The tannic acid obtained by agitating an alcoholic extract of the 
bark with ethyl acetate may be contaminated with two substances, a 
bx’ownish-green amorphous terpene-resin and phlobaphene. The 
former may be separated by its ready solubility in ethyl acetate, 
ethyl oxide, and benzene. The phlobaphene is easily recognised by 
the brown-red precipitate which it gives with lead acetate. 

Quercitannio acid cannot be extracted from the bark in the pure 
state by ethyl acetate, inasmuch as it decomposes that compound into 
alcohol and acetic acid almost as easily as sulphuric or hydrochloric 
acid, and the acetic acid thus set free dehydrates a portion of the 
tannic acid, producing phlobaphene. Pure querciiannic acid dissolves 
completely in ethyl acetate, and does not give up any foreign bodies 
to pure ethyl oxide or to benzene; its solution in very dilute alcohol 
gives with basic lead acetate a precipitate of pure yellow colour. 

Phlobaphene is nearly insoluble in water and in other, but dissolves 
readily in alcohol of all strengths. As prepared from the bark, it may 
be contaminated with terpene-resin and pectin-substances. The 
foiuner of these bodies may be recognised and separated by treatment 
with ether or benzene, which dissolve it; the pectin-substances by 
their insolubility in spfrit of 90 per cent. The presence of tannic 
acid in the phlobaphene may he recognised by the fact that the latter, 
after being freed from adhering moisture by drying at 110®, gives off 
a further quantity of water at 130—140®, 

Quercitannic acid is represented by the formula CnHicOo. At 
130—140°, it gives off water, and is converted into the brown-red 
anhydride, OsiHgoOi? = 20 itHi 509 — HgO, identical with the phlo¬ 
baphene contained in the bark. 1 mol. of this substance boiled with 
sulphuric or hydrochloric acid gives up 1 mol. water, and is converted 
into a second anhydride, OsiHagOie; and by boiling the tannic acid 
free from anhydrides with either of these anhydrides, a third anhy¬ 
dride, OS 4 H 26 O 15 , is obtained. These three anhydrides are soluble in 
alcohol and in caustic alkalis. 

Lowe (this Journal, 1881, Ahstr., 901), by treating quercitannio 
acid or phlobaphene with dilute sulphuric acid, or with oxalic acid, 
has obtained a fourth anhydride, OaiHoiOu = 2 GnHi 609 — 4 H 2 O, 
which he designates as oak-red. The same name has been applied to 
the first anhydride by Oser, and to the second by Bottinger. 

Another oak-bark examined by the author yielded a tannic acid 
having the composition O 20 H 20 O 9 , and agreeing with the former in aE 

S z 2 
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its properties, excepting in its reaction with ferric chloride, with 
which it gives a blnish-green colour, quickly changing to deep green, 
and on addition of sodium carbonate, first to blue and then to red, 
whereas the quercitannic acid above described, and all its anhydrides, 
give with ferric chloride a black-blue precipi^te. This tannic acid 
begins to lose water at 124®, melts at 140®, resolidifies on further loss 
of water, and is converted into a brown-red substance identical in 
composition with phlobaphene. 

The tannic acid, C 20 H 20 O 9 , also yields four anhydrides agreeing in 
character with those obtained from the acid OnHieOq. These anhy¬ 
drides are represented by the formulae C 40 H 38 O 17 , C^oHagOie, CioH^iOis, 
and OioHssOii. The same tannic add heated in a sealed tube with 
hydrochloric acid yielded a gas burning with a green fiame, but 
smaller iu quantity than that obtained from the acid O^HisOg. Heated 
in a tnbe with dilute sulphuric acid, it gave a red liquid and a large 
qnantity of tmdissolved anhydrides; and on agitating this liquid with 
ether, a small quantity of crystals was obtained consisting of gallic 
acid. 

The phlobaphene snbmitted to dry distillation, yielded pure 
catechol, free carbon, and an oil insoluble in potash, smelling like 
the terpenes and containing 72*46 per cent. C and 7*11 H. This 
oil, oxiised with permanganate, yielded an amorphous resin, whence 
the author concludes that it is derived, not from the tannin, but from 
the terpenes mixed with the phlobaphene which was submitted to dry 
distillation. 

For the theoretical considerations relating to the constitution of all 
the bodies above described, the original paper must be consulted. 

H. W. 

Derivatives of Opianic Acid. By B. Wegsoheider (Monatsh. 
Ghem,, 4, 262—271).—Opianic acid heated for six hours at 180— 
190® yields a condensation-product, the formation of which may be 
represented by the equation SCioHioOg — H 3 O = CaoHgaOu (not 
40iaHioOfi — H 2 O = C 40 H 30 O 19 , as stated by Matthiessen and Wright). 
The author’s analyses give for this product 58*76 per cent, carbon and 
4*48 hydrogen, agreeing better with the formula OsoHiaOn (which 
requires 58*82 C and 4*58 H), than with CjoBtaOig (58*39 0 and 
4*62 H). 

The condensation-product fused with potassium hydroxide and a 
little water, yielded a thin jelly, from which, after acidulation, ether 
extracted hemipinicacid. The whole was then thrown into dilute 
sulphuric acid, whereby a solution was obtained, which, on cooling, 
yielded white needles of meconin (m. p. 103°). The formation of 
these two bodies is represented by the equation 2 C 3 oHobOi 4 + 2 H 2 O = 
SCioHioOi + SOioHioOe; but as Matthiessen and ^Foster have shown 
that the same two bodies are formed by heating opianic acid with 
potash, it appears most probable that the first action of the alkali on 
the compound OgoHjaOu is to reconvert it into opianic acid, which is 
then decomposed in the manner just mentioned. 

From the preceding results, it follows that the opianic residues in 
the body formed by the action of heat on opianic acid are linked 
together, not by carbon, but by oxygen. The body is in fact a com- 
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plez anhydride, analogous to those formed from several of the aromatic 
hydroxy-acids (e.gf., the three hydroxybenzoic acids and phloretic 
acid), which it moreover resembles in its properties. It may accord¬ 
ingly be designated as Triopianide, Its mode of formation is, however, 
somewhat different from that of the anhydrides of the hydroxy-acids, 
inasmuch as these latter are formed from n molecules of the corre¬ 
sponding acids by abstraction of n—1 mol. water, whereas triopian- 
ide is formed from 3 mols. opianic acid by abstraction of one (that is 
to say 71—>2) molecnle of water: C 30 H 28 O 14 = SOioHioOfi — H 3 O. To 
account for its composition, we must suppose that the COH-group— 
which may be regarded as the anhydride of CH(OH) 2 —serves as a 
connecting link between the molecules. Of the two possible formulse 
’thus constructed, viz.:— 


OeH2(COOH)(OMe)2.CH[O.CO.CeH2(OMe)2.COH]2, 

and 06 H 2 (OMe) 2 (OOH).OO.O.CH(OH). . 

06H2(OMe)2(COH).OO.O.CO- 


the second can alone be regarded as the true representative of tri- 
opianide, inasmuch as this body does not exhibit acid properties, and 
therefore cannot contain the group COOH. 

Action of Brcmiine ,—^Triopianide triturated with bromine is con¬ 
verted into a viscid brominated resin, which gives up the greater part 
of the uncombined bromine on standing, and the rest when pulverised 
and heated at 100°. On crystallising the residue from alcohol or 
toluene, a mixture of two bo^es is obtained, one of which melts at 
about 200 °, the other at a higher temperature; the former is more 
■soluble than the latter in alcohol, less soluble in toluene. A rough 
separation of the two having been thus effected, the chief product 
is boiled with water, which leaves undissolved small quantities of the 
higher-melting secondary product. The more soluble body, purified 
by recrystallisation from water, forms tufts or arborescent groups of 
small white needles melting at 204°. This body is Brom-^opianio acid^ 
CioHgBrOfi. It dissolves readily in methyl and ethyl alcohols, glacial 
acetic acid, benzene, and xylene j very sparingly in carbon bisulphide, 
scarcely at aU in light petroleum; moderately in hot, very sparingly in 
cold water, and separates fi‘om all those solutions in anhydrous crystals. 
It is a decided acid, uniting with ammonia and the oxides of barium, 
silver, copper, mercury, lead, and nickel, forming salts which are 
soluble in water, and do not give any characteristic reaction with 
ferric chloiide or lead acetate. A brom-opianic acid apparently identi¬ 
cal with that above described was obtained, though not pure, by 
Prinz (J. pr, Ghem. [ 2 ], 24, 367) by the action of bromine-water on 
opianic acid. 

The secondary product obtained, as above mentioned, by the action 
of bromine on triopianide, appears to be a bromine-derivative of that 
body. After recrystallisation from xylene, it melts at 260—251°, 
dissolves very readily in chloroform, easily in ethyl acetate and in 
benzene, with aid of heat also in xylene, glacial acetic acid, and amyl 
alcohol, sparingly in methyl and ethyl alcohols, very sparingly in light 
petroleum and boiling water, and is quite insoluble in cold water. It 
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dissolTes in Ijoiling potast-lye, and the solution if acidulated after 
long boiling yields brom-opianio acid. 

Triopianide dissolves without alteration in cold strong nitric acid; 
but on adding it to a lukewarm mixture of strong nitric and sulphuric 
acids in equal partSj a nitro-product is obtained melting at 248—249®, 
When, howerer, the experiment was repeated with larger quantities 
of material, the action went further, 3 rielding a body which melted at 
248—249°, and appeared to consist of nitro-opianic acid. H. W. 

Pimelic Acid. By A. Batter {Monatsh. Chem>,, 4, 345—348).— 
The author in 1878 published, in conjunction with J. Schiiler, some 
observations on pimelic acid obtained by a sjmthetic process from 
isopentylene (amylene). The acid thus prepared was crystallised, 
and on agitation with ether was obtained in conjunction with another 
acid, supposed to be an isomeric pimelic acid. On boiling the normal 
ammonium salts of the mixed acids with solution of calcium chloride, 
the calcium salt of the crystallised acid separates as a sparingly 
soluble precipitate, and the mother-liquor, when decomposed and 
shaken up with ether, yields an amorphous acid isomeric with pimelic 
acid. The calcium salt of this amorphous acid has the composition 
OTHioOaOs, and is more soluble in water than that of crystallised 
pimelic acid. 

Amorphous pimelic acid has a vitreous aspect; its reactions with 
metallic salts differ for the most part but slightly from those of the 
crystallised acid, the only characteristic reaction being that of the 
ammonium salt with cupric sulphate, whereby no precipitate is formed, 
even in concentrated solutions, either at ordinary temperatures or on 
boiling, or after long standing. 

By heating pimelic acid in sealed tubes with a quantity of bromine 
sufficient to convert it into a dibrominated acid, and decomposing tbe 
product with moist silver oxide, an acid was obtained having nearly 
the composition O 7 H 10 O 5 . H. AV. 

Metazophenylglyoxylic Acid. By C. M. Thompson (Ber., 16, 
1308—1311).—^Metanitrophenylglyoxylamide is saponified with dilute 
potash, and the resulting potassium metanitrophenylglyoxalato re¬ 
duced by means of ferrous sulphate and concentrated potash, the 
ferrous sxilphate being added from time to time until the colour of the 
precipitate has changed to brownish-black; a large excess of hydro¬ 
chloric acid is then added, and the whole heated to boiling. The 
yield of the azo-acid is about 60 per cent, of the nitro-amide 
employed. 

Metazophenylglyoxylic acid crystallises with 2 mols. H 2 O in light 
orange-yellow needles, loses its water of crystallisation at 100 ®, but 
regains its original weight on a few hours’ exposure to air. it is 
sparingly soluble, in cold water, more readily in hot; insoluble in dilute 
acids, imdily soluble iu absolute alcohol. It melts at 134*6—135®. 
The silver ^t is an orange-yellow powder, and appears to be slightly 
^luble in water. The barium salt is obtained as an orange-yellow 
indistinctly crystalline powder insoluble in water. A. J. Gr. 
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PMhalamidobenzoic Acid. Bj A. PruTTi (Ber.y 16, 1319— 
1322 ).—Bj the action of aniline on phthalamidobenzoic acid, no 
anilide is formed, and the reaction is yerj complex; in some opera¬ 
tions, colourless crystallisable bodies of high melting point were 
obtained, whilst in other cases, and under apparently identical condi¬ 
tions, non-crystalline coloured masses of low melting point were formed. 
In all cases large quantities of phthalanil and of the original acid were 
formed. As phthalamidobenzoic acid is known to decompose into 
phthalanil and carbonic anhydride on heating, it was an open question 
if the aniline played any other part than that of a solvent during the 
reaction, but by employing paratoluidine instead of aniline, tolyl- 
phthalamide and amidobonzoic acid were formed, and with ammonia 
phthalimide was formed: hence by analogy the aniline must take 
part in the reaction. The action of primary monamines on the acid 
is represented by the equation— 

CcH«(COOH).N<gg>C8H, + C„H«.NH2 = 

0„H„.N<g3>CeH4 + CeH^CNHO.OOOH. 

By the action of aniline on amidobenzoic acid, amidobenzanilide is 
formed; it melts at 129° and not at 114° as stated by Englor and Volk- 
hauser (this Journal, 1875, p. 643). On heating with aniline at 200°, 
it yields a mixture of amidobenzoic anhydrides, of which amidohmzoid^ 
GO 

crystallises in nodules, melts at 225°, and dis¬ 
solves in alcohol, benzene, chloroform, and ether, and another appa¬ 
rently polymeric compound forms a white amorphous powder, 
insoluble in ordinary solvents, soluble in concentrated sulphuric 
acid, from which it is precipitated unchanged on addition of water. 
By heating amidobenzanilide with phthalic anhydride,‘»//fZ!aZa?7i^cZo- 

PO 

henzanilide, 08H4(C0.NHPh).N-<QQ>C6H4, is obtained. It crystal¬ 
lises in small prisms, and melts at 207—209°. A. J. G. 

Oymenestaphonie Acids. By E. PateenO (Per., 16,1297).—A 
reply to A. Claus. 

Dialkyldisulphobenzoates. By E. Steitgel (Annaloi, 218, 
257—269).—These compounds correspond with the diethyldisulpho- 
acetates ohtainod by Laube. To prepare harium dieihyldisuljplio- 
henzoate, 0 iiHu 09 S 2 Ba + 3|HaO, sulpbmic acid is added to sodium 
sulphobenzoate in quantity sufficient to form hydrogen sodium sul¬ 
phate and free sulphobenzoic acid, and the mixture after evaporation 
to dryness, is well shaken with absolute etbyl alcohol: after some 
days the product is filtered, the excess of alcohol removed by distil¬ 
lation, and tbe syrupy liquid obtained’is dilated with water and 
neutralised with barium carbonate. Tbe product, wHcb must be re¬ 
garded as a compound of hariim sulpholemoate with diethyl suljpfhate, 
OtHi 02 (S 03 )Ba,S 04 Et 2 , 3 ^H 20 , crystallises in groups of long colourless 
needles. When its aqueous solution is heated in sealed tubes at 
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107°, it decomposes, yielding snlphobenzoic acid, barinm snlpbate, 
and alcolioL The budium bolt^ obtained by decomposing tbe barinm 
salt with sodinm carbonate, is anbydrous, and very readily soluble 
in water; the copper salt forms small blue crystalline scales con¬ 
taining 2 | mols, HoO; the lead salt crystallises witli 2 ^ H 2 O in small 
silky needles. 

Barium dmetliyldisulpliohenzoate, C 9 Hi{, 09 S 2 Ba, 3 -|-H 30 , is prepared 
in the same way as the diethyl-componnd, and crystallises in colour¬ 
less monoclinic plates, which lose their water at 100 ° or when ex¬ 
posed over sulphuric acid. It requires a higher temperature (160°) 
for the decomposition of its aqueous solution than in the case of the 
corresponding ethyl-compound. The copper salt contains 6 H 2 O, and 
is readily soluble in water ; the sodinm salt is still more readily soluble 
and anhydrous; the lead salt is also anhydrous, and is decomposed 
readily at the temperature of the water-bath, with separation of lead 
sulphate. 

Barium dipropyldisulpliohensoate^ 0 i 3 Hi 809 S 3 Ba, 7 H 20 , crystallises in 
long concentrically grouped needles of a vitreous or mother-of-pearl 
lus&e. When heated with water in sealed tubes, it requires a tem¬ 
perature of 180° for its complete decomposition. It loses its water at 
l70°, partially decomposing at the same time. 

From the mother-liquors of barium diethyl- and dimethyl-disulpho- 
benzoates, the author has obtained isomeric salts forming anhydrous 
granular crystals. A. K. M. 

Syntheses with Chloropicrin. By K. Elbs (Per., 16, 1274— 
1277).—By mixing benzene (4*—5 mols.) with chloropicrin (1 moL) 
in presence of aluminium chloride, triphenylmethane and triphenyl- 
carbinol are obtained, together with a very small amount of diphenyl- 
methane. The nitro-groups are mainly converted into nitrous acid, 
only a small amount of nitric oxide being formed. 

Phenol (3 mols.) and chloropicrin (1 mol.) do not react readily in 
presence of aluminium chloride, the mixture reqniiing to he heated 
for 1 —2 days on the water-hath. The main product of the reaction 
is aurin. 

TrmapJithyl carlinol^ (CioH 7 ) 3 C.OH, the main product of the reac¬ 
tion of naphthalene, chloropicrin, and aluminium chlozdde, foxins a 
hrownish-yellow crystalline powder, softening at 180°, and completely 
fusing at 278°. It is readily soluble in chloroform, carbon bisulphide, 
benzene, toluene, and nitrobenzene, sparingly soluble in ether and 
acetone, and nearly insoluble in alcohol and light petroleum. It 
could not be obtained quite pure. 

Phenanthrene reacts readily with chloropicrin and aluminium chlo¬ 
ride. The product, which resembles the above naphthalene-derivative, 
is under investigation, 

Tiiphenylmethane was brominated according to the method of 
Schwarz (Abstr., 1881, p. 913), and a solution of the crude bromide 
was treated with ammonia gas, and, after removal of excess of ammonia, 
with hydrochloric acid. The hydrochloride of the base obtained in 
this way crystallises in colourless needles, melts at 244°, is soluble in 
water, very soluble in alcohol. The free base crystallises in colourless 
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needles, and melts at 105®. The platinochloride crystallises in large 
orange-yellow needles. The formulae of these compounds are still 
tinder investigation. A. J. G. 

a-Naphthonitrilsulplionio Acid. Ey U. K, Dutt (Her., 16, 
1250—1251).—The barium salt of this acid, ( 0 !N’.OioH 6 .S 03 ) 2 Ba, was 
obtained in thin colourless tables by treating with water the product 
of the action of chlorosulphonic acid on a solution of a-naphtho- 
nitril in carbon bisulphide, and neutralising with barium hydrate. 

A. J. G. 

Pyrene-derivatives, By G. Goldschmiidt and R. Wegschketder 
(Monatsh, Ghem., 4, 237—261).— Action of Ohlorine on Fyrene. —When 
a rapid stream of chlorine is passed at ordinary temperatures through 
a solution of pyrene in chloroform, hydrogen chloride is abundantly 
evolved, the liquid becomes warm, and a yellow crystalline substance 
separates, consisting of a mixtoe of chloropyrenes, some of which 
also remain in solution; they may be separated from one another by 
fractional crystallisation from alcohol, chloroform, and xylene, alcohol 
being almost exclusively employed to separate the portions boiling 
below 200°, xylene for those of highest boiling point, and chloroform 
for the intermediate portions. The separation cannot be effected by 
sublimalion, as partial decomposition takes place at the same time. 

By proceeding as above, mono-, di-, tri-, and tetra-ohloropyrenes 
were isolated, and indications were obtained of a second dichloro- 
compound. An easily fusible resin was also separated in very small 
quantity. If the passage of the chlorine be continued for three- 
quarters of an hour, the chief product obtained is tetrachloropyrene, 
smairquantities of the lower products being however enclosed within 
it, and thereby escaping further chlorination. If the process be con¬ 
tinued for a short time only, a considerable quantity of tiichloropyrene 
is formed. To obtain a large yield of monochloropyrene, the passage 
of the chlorine must not be continued for more than a quarter of an 
hour. The two dichloropyrenes are always obtained in subordinate 
quantity only. 

1. MonocMor02}yrene, CioHoCl, forms long, thin, flattened, shining 
needles, melting at 118—110°, very soluble, even in the cold, in ether, 
chloroform, carbon bisulphide, benzene, and xylene; also in ethyl ace¬ 
tate (even at low temperatures) ; in alcohol; also when heated in light 
petroleum, amyl alcohol, and glacial acetic acid; moderately soluble in 
cold glacial acetic acid; soluble also in hot methyl alcohol, insoluble 
in water. From all these solutions, it separates on cooling, or on 
evaporation, in more or less flattened needles. Strong sulphuric acid 
dissolves it on warming, with splendid violet-blue fluorescence. When 
boiled with fuming nitric acid, it turns red and dissolves partially, 
forming a solution which, on dilution with water, deposits a nitro¬ 
compound. 

Ghloro;pyrene-picno acid, CioH90l,06B[s(N'02)30H, formed by mixing 
an alcoholic solution of monochloropyrene with excess of picric acid 
dissolved in alcohol, crystallises in needles very easily soluble in hot 
alcohol, and melts with decomposition at 177—178°. It turns yellow 
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on prolonged exposure to the air, and is readily decomposed by boiling 
water. Hot alcohol likewise decomposes it, unless an excess of picric 
acid is present, 

2. oL‘I)icliloro’pyrene, CisHsCh, forms flat, sulphur-yellow, shining 
needles, melting at 154—166°, easily soluble in carbon bisulphide, 
even at ordinary temperatures; also in ether, chloroform, benzene, 
xylene, light petroleum, ethyl acetate, and hot glacial acetic acid; 
moderately soluble in hot, sparingly in cold alcohol, very sparingly in 
methyl alcohol, insoluble in water. The alcoholic solutions exHbit 
blue, all the others green fluorescence. From solution in alcohol or 
glacial acetic acid, the compound crystallises on cooling in needles; also 
from solution in benzene, or ethyl acetate, on spontaneous evaporation. 
From ether, it separates on evaporation in slender silky needles, from 
chloroform, in felted sdky needles, from light petroleum and carbon sul¬ 
phide, in branched groups of needles. Strong sulphuric acid dissolves it, 
with aid of heat, forming a solution which exhibits a very deep violet-blue 
fluorescence. It is decomposed by ignition with lime, yielding pyrene, 

3. fi-Bichloropjrene (?).—A fraction melting at 194—196° gave on 
analysis quantities of chlorine indicating a mixture of dichloropyrene 
with about 15 per cent, of the trichlorinated compound, and as a 
similar mixture of tri- with a-di-chloropyrene would melt at a much 
lower temperature, the substance in question was probably a some¬ 
what impure isomeric dichloropyrene. 

4. Triolilorqpyrene, O 16 H 7 OI 3 , forms thin soft felted needles, white 
with a tinge of yellow. It dissolves easily, with aid of heat, in ben¬ 
zene and carbon bisulphide (in the latter with almost equal facility in 
the cold), somewhat sparingly in chloroform, amyl alcohol, and light 
petroleum, spaiungly in ether, glacial ^acetic acid, and ethyl acetate, 
very sparingly in methyl and ethyl alcohols, not at all in water. From 
all these solutions it crystallises on cooling, in especial abundance 
from amyl alcohol and xylene, also from glacial acetic acid and ben¬ 
zene, but very sparingly from methyl alcohol, ether, or ohlorofoim, 
and not at all from carbon bisulphide. Strong sulphuric acid dissolves 
it sparingly on slight warming, but if a large quantity of sulphuric 
acid be used, a somewhat deep violet-blue fluorescence is produced. 
On strong heating, complete solution takes place, hut the colour of 
the liquid becomes darker and the fluorescence indistinct. 

5. Tetracliloropyrme^ CisHeOh, forms long slender flexible needles, 
having a splendid silky lustre, and a pale yellow colour with a tingo 
of green. It dissolves readily in hot xylene, with moderate facility in 
hot benzene, somewhat sparingly in hot amyl alcohol, sparingly in 
carbon bisulphide, hot ethyl acetate, glacial acetic acid, and chloroform, 
and in cold benzene and xylene, very sparingly in light petroleum, hot 
methyl or ethyl alcohol, ethyl oxide, cold glacial acetic acid, and 
chloroform, and is nearly insoluble in cold methyl, ethyl, or amyl 
^cohol, ethyl oxide, and ethyl acetate. By strong sulphuric acid 
it is hut very slightly attacked, even near boiling heat, a faint rose 
colour being produced at the commencement of the action. The solu.. 
bility of the several chloropyrenes in aU the above-mentioned liquids 
decreases as the proportion of chlorine becomes greater. 
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TetracUoropyrene melts at a temperature atioye SSO'^. By ignition 
•with quicklime, it yields a small quantity of pyrene. 

Action of Concentrated Sulphuric Acid on Fyrene. —Pyrene-disul- 
phonic acid, 0i6H8(S03H)2, is prepared by heating pyrene (10 g.) 
on the water-bath with 5 c.c. strong sulphuric acid till it dissolves, 
then adding 2^ c.c. sulphuric acid, and as soon as a sample is found to 
dissolve completely in water, pouring the entire product into water. 
The resulting solution, after filtration, is saturated with lead carbo¬ 
nate ; the solution of lead pyrenesulphonate thereby obtained is 
decomposed with hydrogen sulphide; and the liquid filtered from lead 
sulphide is evaporated to dryness, whereupon the snlphonio acid 
remains inthefoimiof a green uncrystallisable pasty residue, dissolving 
readily in water and forming a yellow solution with green fluorescence. 
It is insoluble in ether and sparingly soluble in alcohol, the solutions 
always leaving on evaporation a small quantity of inorganic matter. 
A fraction purified as completely as possible, lost on drying in tho 
exsiccator, 6'35 per cent., and at l50°, 9*88 per cent, of its weight. 
(Ci8HioS306,2HaO, would require 9*05 per cent.) The potassium salt, 
obtained by neutralisation, gave on analysis numbers agreeing with 
the formula 0i6B[&(S03K)2. Its aqueous solution leaves on evaporation 
a salt containing 2^ mols. HgO, 2 mols. of which are given off in the 
exsiccator or at 100®, the remainder at 120°. The barium salt, 
obtained by saturation, remains on evaporating its aqueous solution, in 
sulphur-yellow films having the composition Ci6H8S20eBa,3|H20, and 
giving off their water at 210°. The calcium salt, OieH8(S08)20a,2H30, 
gives off half its water over sulphuric acid, the rest at 130°. 

Potassium pyrenedisulphonate fused with potash does not yield the 
corresponding phenol, but, according to the temperature and the pro¬ 
portions used, either pyrene or the monosulphonic acid. The potas¬ 
sium salt of this acid separates from aqueous solution in crystals 
having the composition Ci6B[8S03K,H20, and gives off half its water 
in the exsiccator, the rest at 118°. 

Distillation of Potassium Pyrenedisulphonate with Poiassmm Cyanide 
or Perrocyanide, —The conversion of this salt into cyano-derivatives of 
pyrene is best effected by distilling it at a low red heat, in portions of 
6 g. each with 8 g. of an intimate mixture of potassium feiTOoyanide 
and iron filings, whereby an oily distillate is obtained which soon 
solidifies to a crystalline mass; and on treating this mass with water 
to remove ammonium salts, and recrystalli&ing it from benzene, alcohol, 
and light petroleum, two bodies are obtained, one melting at about 
150°, the other above 300°. These are best separated by combining 
them with picric acid and repeatedly crystallising the resulting com¬ 
pounds from alcohol, whereby a sparingly soluble Saotion was obtained 
melting at 222—223° and yielding by decomposition with ammonia a 
body which melted at 147—149 , and^exhibited all the properties of 
pyrene,—together with an easily soluble fraction which when decom¬ 
posed by ammonia yielded mono-cyanopyrene. This compound, 
Ci2H9(Chr), is nearly white, usually however with a more or less greenish 
tinge. It dissolves very easily at ordinary temperatures in chloroform 
and benzene, and at higher temperatures in xylene, easily also in 
methyl, ethyl, and amyl alcohols, ethyl oxido, carbon bisulphide, 
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glacial acetic acid, ethyl acetate, and light petrolenm. From the lafet- 
mentioned solyent, and fi’om methyl and amyl alcohols, it crystallises 
in needles. 

Cyano^yretie-pioric acidj 201639(01^),C6H3(0H)(N02)3> is obtained 
by mixing the alcoholic solutions of 1 part cyanopyrene and more than 
2 parts picric acid, and distillmg till the liquid forms a nearly 
saturated solution at boiling heat: it then crystallises on cooling. It 
is much more easily decomposible than monochlopyrene-picric acid, 
being decomposed by cold alcohol, partially by cold water, completely 
by hot water. 

Dicyanojiyrene, —^The above-mentioned fraction boiling 

above 300° is a yellow granular microorystalline powder, the solutions 
of which exhibit a bright green fluorescence. It appears to decompose 
at high temperatures. 

Fyrene-carhoxyKc Acid. —The monocarboxylic acid, CieHo.OOOH, 
is obtained, as potassium salt, by fusing monocyanopyrene in a silver 
crucible with potassium hydroxide and a little water as long as 
ammonia continues to be evolved, dissolving the melt in water, and 
decomposing the solution with sulphuric acid. The carboxylic acid 
ihen separates as a very bulky, gelatinous opalescent precipitate, 
which may be purified by washing with water, solution in sodium 
carbonate, reprecipitation with sulphuric acid, and recrystallisation 
from ether-alcohol, with addition of animal charcoal. It is thus 
obtained in yellowish nodules melting at 267°, subliming, when 
cautiously heated, in long needles, which have the same melting point, 
but are partly resolved at a slightly higher temperature into pyrene 
and carbonic anhydride. The same decomposition is efiected almost 
quantitatively by heating with lime. The acid is not quite insoluble 
in water, moderately solnble in hot absolute alcohol and in ether. 
Its barium salt, ( 0 iTH 9 O 2 ) 2 Ba, 2 ^H 2 O, forms a yellowish crystalline 
powder, which gives ofl its water at 100°. The calcium salt, 

(Ci7H902)Ca,H20, 

is also a microcrystalline powder. The silver salt obtained by pre¬ 
cipitation is yellowish at &-st, but quickly decomposes and blackens. 
"When pyrene dicyanide is fused with caustic alkali, the product con¬ 
sists mainly of pjn^enemonocarboxylic acid, but a small quantity of the 
dicarboxyhc acid appears also to be formed. 

All the above-mentioned pyrene-derivatives (snlpbonio acids, 
cyanides, carboxylic acids) agree in the facility with winch they take 
up hydrogen in exchange for their lateral chains. Thus the disulphonio 
acid is converted by fusion wdth potash chiefly into the monosulphonio 
acid, part of it however being reconveited at a higher temperature 
into pyrene. The conversion of the monocyanide into the mono¬ 
carboxylic acid is also attended with reproduction of pyrene. A 
similar reproduction of a fundamental hydrocarbon has been observed 
by Groldschmiedt {MoriatsJi, Ghem,, 1 , 234) in the saponification of 
idryl cyanide. H. W. 

Reiclienbach*s Kcamar. By P. Pastboyich (MonatsK Ghem., 4, 
182—187)5 also by G. ISfiEDESiST (ibid., 487--493).—The results 
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obtained by these two authors as to the constitution of Eeichenbach’s 
picamar do not quite agree. Pastrovich assigns to it the formula 
OioHuOs, and regards it as the monomethyl ether of propyl-pyrogallol, 
C 6 H 2 Pr(OH) 2 ,OMe; but Kiederist, whose experiments were made on 
a sample of Eeichenbach’s original preparation, preserved in the 
University Laboratory of Vienna, finds that it gives by analysis 
numbers agreeing with the formula CuHieOa, which is that of di- 
methylic propyl-pyrogallate, G 6 H 2 Pr(OH)(OMe )2 [mean of analyses 
67*80 per cent, carbon and 8*27 hydrogen; calc. 67*35 C and 8*16 H. 
Yapour-density by Hofmann’s method in aniline-vapour, 6*632 ; calc. 
6*78]. 

Fotassium-jpicamar, CuHisOaH, prepared by boiling picamar with 
strong potash-lye, solidifies on cooling to a mass of slender needles, 
and when purified by pressure between filter-paper and recrystallisa¬ 
tion from hot alcohol, forms white nacreous lamina which acquire 
only a faint brown colour after prolonged exposure to the air. 

Acetyl-^picamar, OisHieOi = OnHisScOa, prepared by heating picamar 
for several hours in a reflux apparatus with excess of acetic anhy¬ 
dride, is insoluble in water, and crystallises from warm alcohol in 
shining prisms melting at 80—87®, therein agreeing exactly with the 
acetyl-derivative of Hofmann’s dimethylic propylpyrogallate (iJHede- 
rist). 

Monometlnjlic Fropylpyrogallate, Oio^nOi = C6H2Pr(OH)2,OMe, 
which Pastrovich obtained from beech-tar, and from the portion of 
birch-bark tar boiling above 270®, is a colourless, oily, strongly 
refracting liquid, becoming slightly yellowish on prolonged exposure to 
light. It boils at 290® and has a density of 1*10288 at 15®. Yapour. 
density 6*41—6*53 (exp.) ; 6*32 (calc.). By prolonged heating in a 
sealed tube at 140° with excess of strong hydi*ochlorio acid, it is con¬ 
verted, with separation of methyl chloride, into the compound CoHi^Oa, 
which after purification crystallises in small colourless prisms melting 
at 80®, and agreeing in composition and properties with the compound 
which Hofmann obtained in like manner from dimethylic propyl- 
pyrogallate (picamar). H. W. 

Coerulignol: Eeichenbach’s Oxidising Principle. By P. 
Pastrovich (Moyiatsh. Chem., 4, 188—192).—The high-boiling portions 
of beech-tar oil are characterised by the splendid blue colour which 
they give with chloride of lime, or in alcoholic solution with baryta- 
water. The separation of the body to which this colour is due—called 
by Eeichenbaoh the “ oxidising principle ”—from the other constituents 
of the tar-oil, is very difficult, but is best effected by boiling the oil for 
some time with the weakest acetic acid capable of dissolving it, and 
pouring the resulting solution into a large quantity of watex', whereby 
the oil is separated, while a nitrogenous body remains in solution. 
The “blue oil,” or Coerulignol, thus purified, distils between 240® 
and 241°; it is nearly colourless, has a not unpleasant oreosote-liko 
odour and burning aromatic taste ; sp. gr. = 105645 at 15®. It dis¬ 
solves very sparingly in cold, more readily in hot water, and in almo:»t 
any quantity in alcohol, ether, and acetic acid, forming neutral solu¬ 
tions. It is coloured rod by strong sulphuric acid, and when mixed 
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■with potash-lj^e, becomes dark-coloured on exposure to the air. Witli 
ehloride of lime, and in alcoholic solution ^vith baryta-water, it pro¬ 
duces the splendid blue colour already mentioned. Its alcoholic 
solution is coloured green by alcoholic ferric chloride; its aqueous 
solution gives a fine carmine-colour with aqueous ferric chloride. 

Coerulignol gives by analysis numbers leading to the formula O 10 H 14 O 25 
■which is confirmed by the vapour-density (5-69—-5*84 by V. Meyer's 
method; 5*76 by calculation). By prolonged heating in sealed tubes 
at 140° with excess of strong hydrochloric acid, it is resolved into 
methyl chloride and a body which when purified by repeated crystal¬ 
lisation from water and finally from benzene, is fonnd to have the com¬ 
position O 9 H 12 O 2 ,—^its formation, represented by the equation OioHuOs+ 
HCl = OH3CI -f CgHi 202 , being exactly analogous to that of the 
compound OaHuOafrom methylic propylpyrogallate (p. 1005). The 
solution of this body is coloured green by ferric chloride, and when 
mixed with alkalis, gradually acquires a darker colour in contact with 
the air. 

Acetocoeruligaol, 0 i 2 Hi 603 = CioHi 3 Se 02 , formed hyhoihng coerulignol 
(3 parts) for two days with 1 part of acetic anhydride, was once obtained 
in fan-shaped groups of crystals, but mostly as a viscid nearly colour¬ 
less oil, insoluble in water, freely soluble iu alcohol, ether, aud acetic 
acid, hoiling with partial decomposition near 265°. 

Nitroccerulignol, CioHi 3 (N 02 )U 2 , formed by treating ccernlignol with 
nitric acid of sp. gr, 1 * 2 , separates from water or alcohol in honey- 
yellow crystals, resembling those of picric acid, and melting at 124°. 

The decomposition of ccernlignol by hydrochloric acid, and the for¬ 
mation of its acetyl-derivative, show that it contains the groups 
OGH3 and OH, and that it may accordingly he regarded as the methyl- 
ether of a higher homologue of one of the three dihydroxyhenzenes, 
the compound O 0 H 12 O 2 formed from it by the action of hydrochloric 
acid beiug this higher homologue itself, which, together with coeru¬ 
lignol and its acetyl-derivative, may be represented by the formulos— 

09 Hio(OH )3 OgHioCOMe) (OH) CgHio(OMe) (OSc). 

To determine from which of the three dihydroxyhenzenes ccerulignol 
is derived, a small quantity of each of these compounds was heated at 
135° -with a drop of nitro-benzeneand a drop of strong sulphuric acid, 
the melt then dissolved in water, and the solution mado slightly 
alkaline,—^whereupon resorcinol gave a bright red solution with yellow 
fluorescence, catechol a blue-violet, and quinol a yellow liquid. How 
ccernlignol treated in like manner gave a reaction exactly like that of 
catechol, and may therefore perhaps be regarded as a homologue of 
gnaiacol (methjl-catechol); but whether it contains a propyl-group 
or some other groups, must for the present remain undecided. 

H. W. 

AcMon of Sodiimi on Camphor. (Preliminary Hotice.) ^ J. 
Kaghleb and F. T. Spit 2 ®r (Monatsh Ohem ,, 4, 494—496).—mien 
sodium acts at ordinary temperatures on camphor dissolved in absolute 
ether or in partially purified petroleum of low boiling point, the pro¬ 
ducts always consist of compounds containing large proportions of 
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sodium and oxygen; and even when a solvent quite free from oxygen 
such as light petrolenm previously distilled over sodium, is used for 
dissolving the camphor, the action being conducted in a stream of 
hydrogen, and completed by heating the product in a reflux apparatus, 
on the water-bath for several days, a sodium salt is obtained, still 
containing a considerable quantity of oxygen. This salt dissolves 
readily in water, with separation of a smffi quantity of camphor (or 
bomeol ?) and the alkaline liquid, when treated with an acid, yields a 
flocculent precipitate which ultimately collects into a yellow viscid 
mass yielding by dry distillation two substances, viz.: (1.) Shining 
laminae melting at 141°, insoluble in water, soluble in alcohol and 
ether, and having the composition O 20 H 30 O 2 . (2.) Camphoric anhy¬ 
dride, O 20 HUO 3 . The investigation will be continued. H. W* 

Mode of Formation of the Isomeric Dibromocamphors. 

By J. Kaohler and F. V. Spitzee (3fonat$h Oliem,, 4, 480—486).— 
The results obtained by Swarts (p. 214 of this volume) on the forma¬ 
tion of the two dibromocamphors differ from those of the authors 
(1882, Abstr., 864), inasmuch as Swarts never obtained tz-dibromo- 
camphor melting at 61° by heating monobromocampbor at 100—160° 
with the requisite quantity of bromine, the product being always the 
/3-modification, at whatever temperature the action took place. The 
a-modification was however produced when camphor or its mono- 
bromo-derivative was heated with bromine in open vessels, and Swarts 
supposes that its formation was facilitated by the elimination of the 
hydrogen bromide produced m the reaction. For the preparation of 
a-dihromocamphor Swarts recommends the process adopted in Sohu- 
chardt’s factory, which consists in heating 1200 g. camphor in a 
reflux apparatus with 640 g. bromine and a little chloroform, adding 
another 640 g. bromine after the escape of the resulting hydrogen 
bromide, and recrystallising the product from absolute alcohol. 

The authors, in following these directions, never obtained a-dibromo- 
camphor, the product invariably consisting of monobromocamphor: 
in fact, the quantity of bromine employed is not more than sufficiont 
to convert the whole of the camphor into the monobromo-dorivative. 
This latter treated in like manner with the requisite quantity of 
bromine, yields a good product of a-dibromocamphor; but camphor 
itself similarly treated with the quantity of bromine required to form 
dibromocamphor, yields merely a dark-coloured product which crystal¬ 
lises with diMculty or not at all. 

The authors now prepare iS-dibromocamphor by heating mono¬ 
bromocamphor for 6—^10 hours in sealed tubes with 14 times the 
calculated quantity of bromine, mixing the liquid with alcohol, which 
throws down Hie dibromo-compound as a heavy powder, and purify¬ 
ing this product by recrystallisation from boiling alcohol. To obtain 
a-dibromocamphor by a similar process, it is necessary that the capadty 
of the sealed tubes should be sufficiently great in proportion to the 
volume of the hydrobromic acid formed, to keep the resulting 
pressure below that which is required for the formation of the / 5 - 
modiflcation. For preparing larger quantities erf as-dibromocamphor, 
it is advisable to usQ the process already described, namely to heat 
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monobromocamphor dissolved in cHoroform in a reflux apparatus, 
•witb tlie theoretical quantity of bromine. H. W. 

Eeaction of the Two Isomeric Dibromocamphors with 
Nitric Acid. By J. Kaghleb and F. V. Spitzeb (Monatsli, Ghem., 4, 
554—569).—or-Bibromocamphor heated with nitric acid yields the 
two non-brominated acids formed in like manner from camphor itself, 
viz, camphoronic acid, O 9 H 13 O 5 , and hydroxycamphoronic acid, 
O 9 H 12 O 6 , together with bromodinitromethane, CHBr(N 02 ) 2 ) and pro¬ 
ducts of more complete decomposition, viz., carbonic anhydride, hydro¬ 
gen bromide, and nitrosyl bromide. H. W. 

Hydroxycamphor from ^-Dibromocamphor. By J, Kaohler 
and F. T. Spitzee (Monatsli. Ghem., 4, 643—651).—This compound is 
formed, as already described by the authors (Abstr., 1882, 865), by 
the action of sodrum-amalgam on /3-dibromocamphor dissolved in 
alcohol. It is a faintly yellovnsh oily liquid, having a turpentine-like 
odour and burning taste, easily soluble in alcohol and ether, insoluble 
in water. It has at 20° a density equal to that of water at the same 
temperature. Boiling point 265° (bar. 753'5 mm.). It dissolves in 
alkalis, yielding corresponding salts. OioHishTaOs is a white crystal¬ 
line mass; (OioHi 503 ) 3 Ba, 4 H 20 is a white hard crystalline salt. 
Hydroxycamphor heated in a reflux apparatus with excess of acetic 
chloride, yields colourless highly deliquescent crystals. Heated with 
hydrobromic acid in a sealed tube at 100 °, it is converted into a 
brown viscid oil. Phosphorus pentachloride acts violently on it, 
yielding a liquid apparently consisting of monochlorocamphor, 
C 10 H 15 CIO; but mixed with condensation-products very difficult to 
separate. By the prolonged action of chromic acid mixture, hydroxy- 
camphor is completely oxidised to carbonic and acetic acids. Fuming 
nitric acid acts violently on it, producing nitrO’hjdroxycamphor, 
OioHi 4 (OH)(N 02 ) 0 , together with oxalic acid; with less concentrated 
acid, the nitro-compound is also formed together with liydroxycam^ 
jphoronio acid, C 9 Hi 206 , and products of more complete oxidation. 

Nlfro-hydroxycamphor, OioH 4 (OH)(N 02 ) 0 , crystallises from aqueous 
alcohol in white woolly needles, or by slow evaporation in monoclinic 
prisms, exhibiting the faces coP^, Pdb, ooPc5b, ooP, ooPdb, 2Pdb, Pob. 
Axial ratio a : h : c =: 0*7617 :1: 0*4310. Anglo ac = 89° 18 5', It 
is insoluble in water, but dissolves readily in boiling alcohol and ether, 
also in alkalis, but -with separation of nitrous acid. By boiling its 
solution in glacial acetic acid *with tin, it is reduced to AmidJiydroxy^ 
camphor, OiqHuCOH) (KB[ 2 ) 0 , the hydrochloride of which, 

OioHi5(NH2)02,HCI, 

forms colourless laminoe, easily soluble in water and melting at 250°. 
The plativiochloride, 20 ioHi 6 (NH 2 ) 02 ,H 2 PtOl 6 , forms yellow well-defined 
crystals or laminae. BE. W. 


Addition-producte of Qttmolinep By A. Claus and F. Tossu 
(Ber., 16,1277—1283).-QmTioFme JSthylhomide^O.’Ei'N^'Emv +H 2 O, 
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formed by tbe direct nnion of its components in tbe cold, crystallises 
from water or alcobol in large rbombic tables, melts at 80°, and 
becomes anbydrons at 100 °; it is then readily soluble in chloroform, 
but insoluble in ether. By the action of silver chloride it is converted 
into quinoline ethyl ehloride, CgHT^jEtCl 4- H 2 O. This also crystal¬ 
lises in large rhombic tables, and melts at 92*5°. The platinochloride, 
( 09 H 7 lT,BtCl) 2 ,PtCl 4 , is obtained as a bright yellow precipitate, 
scarcely soluble in water, and melting at 226° to a dark yellow liquid. 
Quinoline ethyl nitrate, 09 H 7 ]lT,BtlT 03 , prepared from the bromide by 
treatment with silver nitrate, forms large colourless rhombic crystals, 
melts at 89°, and deliquesces rapidly on exposure to air. 

QuinoUne amyl bromide, C9H7]N,C5HnBr, is best prepared by heating 
a mixture of quinoline and amyl bromide with absolute alcohol in 
sealed vessels at a moderate temperature. It crystallises in yellowisli 
needles, and melts at 87°, but does not resolidify above 67°. The 
melting point of the anhydrous compound is 140°. The platino¬ 
chloride, (C 9 H 7 N,C 5 HiiCl) 2 ,PtOb, is obtained as a reddish-yellow crys¬ 
talline precipitate, and melts at 220 ° to a dark yellow liquid. 

Quinoline benzyl chloride is obtained, as already described, in large 
tabular crystals containing 3 mols. H 2 O, and melting at 65°. On 
exposure to air these lose 1 mol. H 3 O, and melt constantly at 129— 
130°. From an alcoholic solution thick rhombic crystals of tho 
formula C 9 B[ 7 l:T,C 7 H 7 Cl -h 2 H 2 O, are obtained, melting at 130°. Tlie 
anhydrous salt melts at 170°. 

By the action of moist silver oxide or of alkalis on these compounds, 
bases are obtained having at once the characters of quaternary 
ammonium oxides and of tertiary bases; they are very unstable, 
oxidising rapidly on exposure to air to red resins, but when freshly 
prepared yield the original salts on neutralisation with acids. 
Freshly prepared aqueouvs solutions have a strongly alkaline reaction, 
precipitate all metallic salts, with exception of the alkalis, and expel 
ammonia from its salts, even in tbe cold. Analyses of the amyl and 
benzyl compounds dried over potash gave in oach case numbers inter¬ 
mediate between that required for tho amine (OoHf,N.C 6 Hu and 
0 gH 6 N. 07 H 7 ), and the hydrate ( 09 H 7 lT,O 5 BruOH and 
The carbonates appear to be only stable in presence of water, a solu¬ 
tion of the base eagerly absorbing carbonic anhydride, but losing it 
again on expulsion of the water. A. J. G. 

Oxidation of Quinoline Benzyl CMoride. By A. Claus and 
F. Gltckheeb (Ber,, 16, 1283—1286).—By oxidation of quinoline 
benzyl chloride in aqueous solution with potassium permanganate (best 
in such amounts as to give 5 at. oxygen per mol. cliloride), benzoic 
acid is obtained in small quantity, together with formylbenzylamido- 
benzoic acid and some benzylamidobenzoic acid. 

Fonnylhenzylamidohenzoio acid, ] 51 (COH)(C 7 H 7 ). 06 Hi.COOH, crys¬ 
tallises in slender colourless needles or large tables, melts at 196° 
(uncorr.), is sparingly soluble in water, readily in hot alcohol, the 
solution showing a fine blue fiuorescence. Treatment with alcoholic 
potash decomposes it into benzylamidobenzoic acid., 
06H4(1S[H.07H7).COOH, 

3 u 
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crystallising ingroups of long tMn needles or in thick prisms melting 
at 176® (uncorr.). The hydrochloride crystallises in large tables, and 
melts at 104—106® (nncorr.) ; the pTatinochloride, 

[COOH.aH4.ra(O,H7)]s,H2Pt0l6, 

crystallises in orange-yellow tables, and melts at 158® (uncorr ). 

From these results, it follows that the benzyl-group in benzylquino- 
line chloride must be in direct union with the nitrogen-atom, and the 
oxidation to formylbenzylamidohenzoic acid is represented by— 


OH CH 

HO C CH 

\/ \/ 

CH N 


+ 50 = 


CH OO.OH 
HO^O/ 


HO 


COH 



+ CO2 + HOh 


A. J. G. 


a- and jS-Naplitliaqmnoline. By Z. A. Skeaitp and A. Cobenzi, 
{Moyiatslh Chein., 4, 436—479).—Skraup has described, under the 
name a-naphthaquinoline, a base of the quinoline series, produced by 
heating a mixture of a-naphthylamine, a-nitronaphthalene, glycerol, 
and sulphuric acid (Monaish., 2,139; 0. 40, 920). This base has 

the composition OijHgN, and may be derived from anthracene or 
phenanthrene in the same manner as quinoline from naphthalene or 
pyridine from benzene, ^.e., by the introduction of an atom of nitrogen 
in place of a OH-group. Its constitution is therefore analogous to that 
of phenanthrene, and may be represented by the formula— 



As a derivative of naphthalene, it may be expected to yield by oxida¬ 
tion a quinoline-dicarhoxylic acid, just as naphthalene yields phthalic 
acid, and, on the other hand, in accordance with its phenanthrenic 
structure, it should yield by direct oxidation a dicarhoxylic acid 
analogous to diphenio acid. The first of these changes takes place 
when the C-atoms (1) are oxidised to OOOH-groups, the second 
when the oxidation affects the C-atoms (2). The second of these 
transformations is perhaps that which may be expected to occur most 
frequently, inasmuch as Skraup has shown (G, 42, 1112) that the 

similarly constituted base jthenantliroline, which may be regarded as 
phenanthrene having two CH-groups replaced by 'N, is transformed 
in a similar manner into an acid analogous to diphenic acid, viz,, 
dipyridyl-dicarboxyiic acid— 
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N N 



Phenanthroline. Bipyridyl-diearbosylie acid. 


The first-mentioned transformation may, however, likewise occur, 
inasmuch as a-naphthaquinoline contains two benzene rings, and there¬ 
fore also two groups of atoms susceptible of comparatively easy 
oxidation. 

To give greater generality to their results, the authors have also 
prepared jS-naphthaquinoline from jS-naphthylamine, and examined the 
products of its oxidation. 

^-Naphthaquinoline is best prepared by heating a mixture of 
28 g. j3-naphthylamine, 13 g. nitrobenzene, 60 g. glycerol, and 
40 strong sulphuric acid in an oil-bath for about five hours, ulti¬ 
mately at 150—160°, then adding 3 vols. water and a strong solution 
of 20 g. potassium hydroxide; filtering; covering the light brown 
filtrate with a layer of ether; adding caustic potash to alkaline reac¬ 
tion, the liquid being at the same time agitated and kept cool; drying 
the ethereal solution with potassium carbonate; evaporating ofi the 
ether on the water-bath; and distilling the residue over an open 
fiame. The jS-naphthaquinoline then passes over, above the range of 
the thermometer, as a nearly colourless easily solidifying oil, which 
may be purified by a second distillation, or better by converting it 
into the sulphate, which is sparingly soluble in alcohol. As thus 
prepared, it is a nearly colourless radio-crystalline substance, very 
soluble in ether, alcohol, and benzene, slowly in dilute acids, very 
slightly in water. From a boiling aqueous solution, it crystallises on 
cooling in snow-white scales, which soon acquire a reddish or yellowish 
to light yellow-brown colour. It is nearly scentless when cold, but 
smells like a-napbthaquinoline when heated. It melts at 90°, and 
readily solidifies to a crystalline mass on cooling. When pure it 
distils almost without decomposition. The alcoholic solution is 
coloured brown by ferric chloride, and gives a gelatinous precipitate 
with silver nitrate. The hydroGlihride, (0i3Hi,br)2,2H01 4- H,>0, crys¬ 
tallises in long brittle needles; the chromate^ (0i3H9lI)3CraO7, is a 
yellow crystalline precipitate; the -picrate is a light yellow crystalline 
precipitate, and crystallises from solution in alcohol or benzene in 
slender prisms melting at 251—252°. The methiodide. CiiH9K,M[eI 
4- 2 H 2 O, crystallises in pale yellow needles, melting at 200—205°, 
and giving ofi their water at 100°. Its aqueous solution has a faint 
blue fluorescence. 

^-Kaphthaquinoline is very slowly oxidised by chromic acid, but 
quickly by a cold dilute solution of potassium permanganate, being 
converted thereby into j3-phenylpyridine - dicarboxylic acid, 
0 i 3 H 9 ]NO 4 , which is sparingly soluble iu cold water, but dissolves 
somewhat readily in hot water and in alcohol, and separates from the 
aqueous solution in colourless jagged irregular crystals, often white 
and opaque; from alcohol, in short limpid better-shaped prisms. It is 
but very slightly soluble in ether and in benzene. The aqueous sola- 

3 2/2 
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tion is coloured orange-red by ferric chloride, and gives a yellowisb- 
wbite flocculent precipitate with ferrons sulphate. 

The following salts of this acid are described:—0i3B[7K2lSrO4,8H^O ; 
white crystalline powder, which gives off its water at 300'’, and may 
be heated without decomposition to 360®.—0i3H8Kl!T04,2H20 ; micro¬ 
scopic laminae, becoming anhydrous at 170°,—Ci3H7Ca!N’Oi,3HoO; 
shining prisms, very slightly soluble in water even at boiling heat.— 
Ci 3 H 7 Bal^ 04 , 4 JH 20 ; elongated microscopic plates, moderately soluble 
in boiling water.—Ci 3 H 8 Ag!N’ 04 ,Ci 3 H 9 l:T 04 ; small thick laminae, 
sparingly soluble in cold water.— 0 i 3 H 7 Cu]S' 04 , 4 H 20 ; light green 
crystalline precipitate, insoluble in water, but dissolving readily with 
blue colour in aqueous cupric acetate.—^Ci3H7Cul^O4,(0uH9lSrO4)2Cu ; 
of a light violet colour.—Ci 3 H 9 l^ 04 ,HCl; small crystalline grains, 
sparingly soluble in hydrochloric acid, easily in water, sparingly in 
alcohol.—(Oi 3 H 9 K 04 ) 2 H 2 PtOl 4 + ; separates from hot aqueous 

solution in a yellow od, which slowly crystallises. 

The easy conversion of jS-naphthaquinoline into a dicarboxylic acid, 
Ci 3 H 9 !N’ 04 , shows that the former is analogous in constitution to 
phenantlmene, and that the latter may be regarded as a diphenic acid 
of the pjrridine series. 

The connection between /3-naphthylamine, S-naphthaquinoline, and 
/3-phenylpyridine-dicarboxylic acid may be represented by the follow¬ 
ing formulae:— 





00 . 

1 1 1 

1 COiH 

\A/\n 


\/ 

1 

\/ 

jS-Naphtbylamine. 

jS-Kaphtbaquinoline. 

jS-Phenylpyridine' 


dicarboxylic acid. 


p^FhenyljpyridiThe-monocarbomylic acid, 

= OnHslSr.COOH, 

is formed, with evolution of COa, when the dicarboxylic acid is heated 
at 180—185°, and remains as a fused mass which solidifies on cooling 
and crystallises from aqueous solution in long brittle prisms, wbiclr 
may be purified by recrystallisation from alcohol. It scpai'ates from 
alcohol in soft white crystalline threads, from water in brittle needles, 
or sometimes in large short prisms. It dissolves sparingly in cold, 
more freely in hot water, still more in alcohol. The aqueous solution 
is coloured brownish-yellow by ferric chloride, and gives a light blue 
precipitate with cupric acetate. The acid is anhydrous, distils with¬ 
out decomposition, and solidifies to a vitreous mass, but becomes 
crystalline on rubbing with a glass rod. The calcium salt, 

(C i2B[8ll^' O4) 20a, 2 B[20, 

separates from concentrated solntions in long slender needles, which 
give off their water at 130®, and begin to turn brown at 250°. The 
light Hue copper salt, (Ci 2 H 8 N 04 ) 2 Cu, is insoluble in water, appears to 
contain water, but remains unaltered at 170°, even in colour. 
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By oxidation with a yerj strong solntion of chromic acid, this acid 
is converted into nicotinic acid, C 4 E[ilT*OOOH [K: OOOH = 1:3], 
a result which indicates that in the decomposition of the phenyl- 
dicarboxylic acid by heat, the carboxyl-group which escapes is sepa¬ 
rated from the pyridine residue, and that in the subsequent oxidation 
'Of the monocarboxylic acid, the phenyl residue undergoes complete 
decomposition, its carboxylic group remaining attached to the pyid- 
.dine— 


'^COOH 
COOH 

\/w 


jS-Phenylpyridine- 
dicarboxylic acid. 


/\C00H 


\/ 

/3-Pli6njlpp.*idine- 
monocarboxyiic acid. 



Nicotmic acid. 


The arrangement [OOOH ; NT = 1 : 3 ] in nicotinic acid thus deduced 
is in accordance with the conclusion previously drawn by Skraup 
from the behaviour of the pyiddinecarboxylio acid on dry distillation, 
and from the behaviour of the three pyridine-monocarboxylic acids. 

P’Phenyljpijridine, OnHylST = C 5 H 4 PhH, is obtained by heating 
the calcium salt of ^-phenylpyridine-dicarbozylic acid with quicklime 
in very refractory glass tubes, as an oil, which when purified by a 
method for which the original paper must be consulted, is nearly 
colourless when recently distilled, smells like diphenylamine, boils at 
2(39—270® (uncorr.; bar. 748—9 mm.), is heavier than water and in¬ 
soluble therein, but dissolves readily in alcohol, ether, and dilate 
mineral acids. Its alcoholic solution forms with picric acid a crystal¬ 
line precipitate, which dissolves with moderate facility in hot alcohol, 
and crystallises therefrom on cooling in a pulpy mass of soft light 
yellow needles melting at 161—163*5°. The •platinochloride^ 

(OiiH,]Sr,)2,H3PtOl6, 

crystallises in orange-yellow needles, nearly insoluble in water and in 
dilute hydrochloric acid, and containing 3 mols. H 2 O, which they give 
' 0 :ff at 100 ^, 

The formation of the |3-phenylpyridine is accompanied by that of 
another body which separates from the alcoholic solution in brownish 
crystals, apparently consisting of the diketone of ^-phenylpyridine. 

/J-Pbenylpyridine is converted by oxidation with permanganate 
into nicotinic acid, according to the equation GaHoNT -f Oi 2 = 
2 H 2 O 4- 5 OO 2 4 - 06 H 6 lS’ 04 , the acid thus obtained being identical with 
that which is produced by the oxidation of /B jhenylpyridine-monocar- 
hoxylio acid, and having the constitution [OOOH : N = 1 : 3]. 


a-HAPETHAQTJiNOLiNE.—This base is best prepared by heating in an 
oil-bath a mixture of 28 g. a-naphthylamine, 13 g. nitrobenzene, 
50 g. glycerol, and 40 g. sulphuric acid, the mixture, a£ter the first re¬ 
action is over, being left to itself at 160° for five hours, the resinous 
j)ortions of the product removed by partial precipitation with potash- 
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lye, and unaltered naplitliylainine by converting tbe bases into sul¬ 
phates, treating the product with water, which leaves the greater part 
of the naphthylamine salt undissolved, and adding to the filtrate at 
boiKng heat a solution of potassium dichromate, as long as the blue 
oxidation-product of a-naphthylamine continues to separate. The 
filtered liquid treated with ammonia yields an oil which solidifies on 
cooling, and after one distillation furnishes pure a-naphthaquinoline. 
The chromate of this base, (Ci 3 H 9 N) 2 H 20 r 207 , is moderately soluble in 
boiling water, and crystallises in long soft yellow needles. The 
metliiodide, Ci 3 H 9 hr,MeI, 2 H 20 , crystallises in faintly yellow needles, 
which suffer partial decomposition at 100°. The crystal-water is 
not given off over sulphuric acid, but readily at 100 °. Other salts 
of this base are described in Skraup’s paper, already referred to. 

By the action of chromic acid on a-naphthaquinoline, both dissolved 
in glacial acetic acid, a quinone, O 13 H 7 NO 2 , is obtained, which dis¬ 
solves somewhat readily in alcohol, benzene, and ether, sparingly in 
dilute alcohol, not at all in water; it dissolves also in dilute miiioral 
acids, sparingly in acetic acid, and is precipitated by water from its 
solution in glacial acetic acid. It may be distilled, with a certain 
amount of decomposition, and melts, also with decomposition, at 205— 
207°. Concentrated sulphurous acid converts it into a white substance, 
which is coloured deep yellow by ferric chloride, and probably consists 
of the quinol of naphthaqninoline. This body crystalhses from alcohol 
in small indistinct prisms, from dilute alcohol in long needles, from 
benzene in thick prisms. 

a-Fliemjlpyridine-dicarboxyliG acid, OnHgNO^, is prepared like 
the y^-acid by the action of potassium permanganate on a.phenyi- 
pyridine- It is much less soluble iu water and in alcohol than the 
^-acid, more soluble in alcohol than in water, and crystallises from 
both solvents in small chalk-white indistinct crystals. The aqueous 
soluidon is coloured faintly reddish by ferric chloride, deep blue by 
cupric acetate, and gives with bromine-water a precipitate of crystal- 
fine fiocks. The acid when heated melts, with intumescence, to a 
yellowish liquid, quickly changing to dark indigo-blue, and giving off 
dark blue vapours which condense on the upper pari of the tube j at 
a higher temperature it gives off dark violet vapours, and is in groat 
part decomposed, with separation of charcoal. In consequence of this 
decomposition, the melting point is difficult to determine; it lies, how¬ 
ever, between 230° and 235°, and brisk effervescence sets in at 236°. 

^ The following salts have been prepared : The normal and acid ^otas^ 
siwm salts form transparent uncrystallisable varnishes. The calcium 
salt, Ci 3 H 7 CaN 04 , 2 E[ 20 ,is obtained by neutralisation and evaporation, as 
a thick syrup which slowly deposits small crystals,—OnH 70 uN 04 , 4 H 30 
foTOs violet crystals.—Gi£ 7 Ag 2 K^ 04 ,l-|H 20 is a crystalline precipitate, 
quickly turning violet-grey on exposure to light, and decomposing 
quietly when heated.—( 0 i 3 H 9 hr 04 ) 2 ,H 2 PtCl 6 + SH^O, forms orange- 
yellow shining laminss, easily soluble in cold, still more in hot water, 
and giving off their crystal-water at 100 °. 

(x^-pilTomophenylpyridine'dicaTloxylic acid, 0 i 3 H 7 Br.]Sr 3 O 4 , 
obtained by direct combination, forms anhydrous crystalline gmins, 
becomes light sulphur-yellow at 100 °, dissolves very sparingly im 
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water, more freely than the non-brominated acid in warm alcohol, 
from which it separates on spontaneous evaporation in transparent 
crystalline granules. Heated in a capillary tube, it melts at 204—205® 
to a brownish liquid; in a test-tube orer an open fiame, it froths up, 
becomes partly carbonised, and yields a yellow-brown oily distillate 
which readily solidifies to a radio-crystalline mass. The solution of 
its ammonium salt gives with cvp'ic salts a light green, with lead 
salts a white pulverulent, with silver salts, a white gelatinous pre¬ 
cipitate, becoming crystalline on boiling. The nichel salt is whitish- 
green; the calcmm salt crystallises after long standing in small 
yellowish-white needles. Perrons sulphate produces a faint trans- 
])arent yellow coloration; ferric chloride throvs down yellowish-red 
docks. 

a-Phenylpyridine-dicarboxylic acid when heated gives off water and 
carbonic anhydride, and leaves a blue-black substance from which 
chloroform extracts a dark-coloured compound, insoluble in water, 
very slightly soluble in alcohol, more freely in chloroform and glacial 
acetic acid, the solutions having a dark blue colour. Its composition 
has not been exactly determined. 

The calcium salt of this acid distilled with five times its weight of 
quicklime yields a dark brown oil in which crystals soon begin to 
separate. The oil consists of a-phenylpyridine, CiiHoN", and the crystal 
of the ketone of that compound, 0111171100 , these bodies being formed 
according to the following equations: 


CuH 7H(OOOH)2 = 2002 + OnHoNT. 

OiiH7lSr(OOOH)2 = OO 2 + H>0 + CUH 7 HOO. 

cc-Phenylpijridine, separated from solution in hydroohlorio acid 
by potash, and dried with potassium carbonate, distils almost com¬ 
pletely between 270° and 275°, leaving a small quantity of the ketone, 
which separates out completely after standing for some days. Tho 
oily base thus freed from the ketone boils at 2G8 5—270*5° (bar. 
749 mm.). It has a faint yellow colour when freshly distilled, but 
gradually becomes darker; it is heavier than water, and insoluble 
therein, but soluble in alcohol and ether. It has a pleasant odour, very 
much like that of diphenylamine, and volatilises slowly with steam, 
but more quickly than 0-phenylpyridine. Its alcoholic solution gives 
wdih picric acid small yellowish needles, Bi)aringly soluble in cold, 
easily in hot alcohol. Heated in a capillary tube, they cake together 
at 160° and melt at 169—172°. The solution of this base in hydro¬ 
chloric acid crystallises after long standing in long soft threads which 
are extremely soluble in water, but not deliquescent. The platino- 
chloride, (CuH9N)2,H2PtCl6, crystallises in hydrated needles which 
give off their water at 100 . 

a^Phenylpyridine heioiie, Oi 2 H 7 ]NO, purified by distillation and 
repeated crystallisation from alcohol, forms large irregular soft laminae, 
having a sulphur-yellow colour. Like «-phenylpyridine it omits, even 
at ordinary temperatures, and more strongly when heated, a fruity 
odour resembling that of diphenylamine. It is very slightly soluble in 
cold, rather more freely in hot water, somewhat abundantly in boiling 
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alcolioL Ifc boils -withont decomposition at 315®, and^ melts in a capil¬ 
lary tube at 140—142° to a yellow liquid which solidifies on cooling. 

The pkrate, when slowly formed in alcoholic solution, separates as 
a crystalline precipitate melting at 196-—199°. The chromate forms 
red prisms. The platlmcliloride, (OuH 7 NO)a,HiPtCl 6 , closely resembles 
that of a-phenylpyridine in colour and solubility. The ketone offers 
great resistance to the action of oxidising agents. 

a-Pheny]pjridine is very slowly oxidised by potassium perman¬ 
ganate, more readily by chromic acid in aqueous solution, yielding 
picolinic acid, CoH 4 N.COOH, identical with that which is prepared 
fi'om picoline (m. p. 137*5 to 136°). 

The constitution of a-phenylpyridine, of the dicarboxylic acid from 
which it is obtained, and of the monocarboxylic acid into which it is 
converted when its phenyl-residue is replaced by a carboxyl-group, 
may be represented by the following formulae :— 


COOH COOH 


/ \ / \ 

\ _ / \ / 


a-Phenylpyddine- 
dicarboxyhe acid. 


<_>—<_> “™<_> 

N N 

a-Phenyl-p) ridine. a-Pyridinemono- 

carboxylic acid. 


a-Pyridine-carboxylic acid, as just observed, is identical with 
picolinic acid [1: 2], and /3-pyridine-carboxylic acid [1 : 3] has been 
shown to be identical with nicotinic acid; hence the 7 -acid [1:4] 
must be identical with cinchomerouic acid. H. W. 


Caffeine and Theobromine. By B. Malt and E. Aruebasoh 
{Monatsli. Chem.^ 4, 369—387). I. Action of Dilute Alkalis on Caffeine, 
—The bodies hitherto obtained by the action of alkalis on caffeine are 
products of decomposition due to secondary actions: thus Wuidz by 
distilling caffeine with potash obtained methylamine, and Rochleder 
obtained the same base by treating caffeine with chlorine. Streckcr, 
by heating caffeine with baryta-water, obtained a new base, caffeidino, 
O 7 H 12 N 4 O, formed according to the equation G 8 H'ioN 402 + H 2 O = 
CO 3 + C 7 Hi 2 N 40 . Secondary actions however take place at the samo 
time, giving rise to methylamine, formic acid, and sarcosino, 03 H 7 ]Sr 02 , 
the formation of these products being represented by the equation— 

CsHioNA + 6H,0 = C3H7EO2 + 2 CH 5 l^ -h OH0O2 + 200, + l^Ha. 

The process, as usually conducted, yields only a small quantity of 
caffeidine; but the authors of the present paper find that by moderat¬ 
ing the action of the alkali, and especially by keeping down the tem¬ 
perature, the formation of secondary products may to a great extent 
be avoided. Moreover, they find that caffeidine itself is only a 
secondary product, and that caffeine when subjected to the gentle 
action of alkalis, simply takes up 1 mol. water, and is converted into 
an acid, C 8 B[i 2 l?‘ 403 , which is resolved by boiling with water into 
carbonic anhydride and caffeidine; (OsHi^N^Oa = CO 2 + CtRi^’S^O) 
and may therefore be caJled Oaffeidine-carbozylic acid. 
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This acid is ea^sily prepared by digesting finely divided caffeine at 
30® in a dilute solution of potash and soda, neutralising with acetic 
acid, adding a solution of cupric acetate, and decomposing the copper 
salt thereby precipitated with hydrogen sulphide; it may be purified 
by solution in chloroform and precipitation with benzene, and is thus 
obtained in the form of a thick oil, which on exposure to the air 
solidifies to a yellowish-white, slightly crystalline maswS, very easily 
soluble in water. On boiling its aqueous solution, carbonic anhydride 
is evolved, and there remains a reddish oil, which when stirred up with 
a small quantity of sulphuric acid and treated with alcohol, solidifies 
to a white acicular mass of caffeidine sulphate. This reaction forms 
an easy way of preparing caffeidine: it is merely necessary to decom¬ 
pose the copper salt with hydrogen sulphide, evapomte the filtrate 
quickly, and treat it with strong sulphuric acid. 

Cujpric Caffeidine-carboxylate, (CioHiiN 403 ) 2 Cu, is a pale-blue rather 
heavy powder, appearing under the microscope as a mass of crystalline 
grains or nodules: it is nearly insoluble in water, quite insoluble in 
alcohol. The calcium, barium, zinc, cadmium and magnesium salts 
are similarly constituted, and nearly insoluble in water. The silver 
salt is very unstable. The lead salt is soluble in water, 

A solution of mercuric chloride affords a delicate test for caffeidine- 
carboxylic acid, forming with its soluble salts a copious white pre¬ 
cipitate, which is not a simple mercuric salt, but also contains chlorine, 
and appears to have the composition (08HiiNr4O3)2Hg,2Hg0l2. When 
decomposed by hydrogen sulphide, it yields a filtrate which on evapora¬ 
tion leaves caffeidine hydrochloride. 

Action of Alkalis on Theobromine ,—The behaviour of this compound 
to bases is totally unlike that of caffeine; in fact it reacts with alkalis 
and alkaline earths like an acid, forming definite salts. The sodium 
salt, obtained by adding theobromine to soda-lye in such quantity that 
a portion remains undissolved after long standing, and evaporating 
the filtrate under the air-purap, forms milk-white crusts and rings 
destitute of crystalline structure. It is extremely soluble in water; 
has a strong alkaline reaction; absorbs carbonic anhydride from tho 
air, and is decomposed thereby. Its aqueous solution forms precipitates 
with silver nitrate, lead acelato, and zinc chloride, and after a while with 
mercuric chloride. The barium salt, (C 7 H 7 N 402 ) 2 Ba, separates on 
adding theobromine to baryta-water, as a mass of microscopic needles, 
and on dissolving this in hot water, filtering, and leaving the filtrate 
to cool slowly, the compound is obtained in somewhat larger needles; 
forming a snow-white loosely coherent mass having a somewhat silky 
lustre. It is but sparingly soluble in cold water, has an alkaline 
reaction, and the solution when quickly cooled, solidifies to a stiff jelly 
like gelatinous silica, Wheu heated it melts to a liquid which 
solidifies by slow cooling to the above-mentioned mass of needles, and 
by rapid cooling to the jelly, which latter however gradually passes 
into the former. On pouring a little of the hot solution upon a cold 
surface, it solidifies and may bo pulled off like a membrane. 

Oxidation of Caffeidine with Chromic Acid .—The authors have pre¬ 
viously shown that caffeine is converted hy oxidation with chromic 
acid mixture into cholestrophane, according to the equation— 
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/]sr(CH3).co 

CsHioFiO^ -h 2 H 2 O + 03 = CO<( I + CH5N+]SrH3+2C02, 

^N(CH3).C0 

and they now find that caffeidine is converted in like manner into 
dimethyloxamide; 

KS.(CH3).C0 

07012^40 “h 2 H 2 O -j- O 3 = I 4“ CHsN^ 4“ 4" 2C02» 

hrH.(0H3).G0 

Behaviour of Caffeine in the Animal Organism ,—^From experiments 
in which caffeine was mixed with the food of a dog, the authors infer, 
in accordance with the results obtained by other experimenters, that 
the greater part, if not the whole, of the caffeine passes unchanged 
through the organism, and may he recovered in the urine. 

H. W. 

Notes on Cinchona Alkaloids. Ey 0. H. Wood and E. L, 
Baeket {Chem. News, 48, 4; comp. Abstr., 1882, 404). — In the 
abstract referred to, the authors state that the crystals obtained from an 
ethereal extract of cuprea bark were composed ot equal quantities of 
quinine and quinidine. They have since then investigated this subject 
more closely, and publish the results, <&c., in the present paper. In 
the first case equal quantities of quinine and quinidine sulphates wore 
dissolved separately in acidulated water, the solution shaken with 
ether, excess of soda added, and the whole agitated; as soon as the 
precipitates had dissolved in the ether, the ethereal solutions were 
decanted off and mixed. The crystals deposited from this mixed 
solution yielded on analysis numbers approximating to the composition 
1 mol, quinine 4“ 1 mol. quinidine + 2fS.iO. In another experiment 
equal weights of the alkaloids were dissolved together in 50 per cent, 
spirit. The crystals obtained from this solution, after 48 hours’ 
exposure over sulphuric acid, W'cro similar in constitution to thor>e 
described above. Whilst in a third experiment equal weights of tho 
two sulphates were dissolved, &c., as in the first experiment, but tho 
alkaloids were taken up with warm benzene. This time the crystals, 
even after three days’ exposure, were found to contain 1 mol. quinine 4- 
1 mol. quinidine 4- 2 H 2 O 4- OcHe. From these facts the authors infer 
that the crystals alw'-ays contain water, and therefore this compound is 
a hydrate of the two alkaloids. 

THien anhydrous, a mixture of quinine and quinidine has a lower 
melting point than either of the constituent alkaloids. Some of the 
anhydrous double body dissolved in dry benzene bad deposited only a 
very few crystals, after remainiug corked up ten days, but on removing 
the cork and exposing the contents of the flask to the air plenty ot 
crystals soon formed, and in two days the solution was half filled with 
them. Quinine, prepared from the sulphate, when dissolved in warm 
benzene, forms rhomboidal crystals of the composition 2 mols. quinine 
4 - 2 OH 2 4- CeHfl. They lose the benzene slowly; a sample after being 
kept for some time had lost all odour of benzene, but gave evidence 
of the presence of the hydrocarbon when treated with an acid, Tho 
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autliors remark on tke analogy these crystals bear to those of the 
quinine and qninidine compound when crystallised from the same 
menstruum. When anhydrous quinine is dissolved in dry benzene, it 
crystallises out in needles containing a large quantity of benzone, 
which is gradually given oE until only 1 mol. benzene is retained. 
Cinchonidine crystallises from benzene without water, but with 
1 mol. benzene, with which it readily parts. The benzene employed 
in these experiments was carefully purified. The authors recom¬ 
mended the following test for the purity of quinine:— 0*7 gram of 
the quinine sulphate to be tested is dissolved in 20 drops of hydro¬ 
chloric acid and 7 c.c. of water; 7 c.c. of benzene are added, and the 
whole warmed, and then shaken up with c.c. of dilute ammonia. 
The benzene layer is separated, the quinine hydrate allowed to crystal¬ 
lise out and filtered off; the separation of feathery crystals then indicates 
the presence of cinchonidine. These crystals contain a large quantity 
of quinine. Less than 1 per cent, of cinchonidine can be recognised 
in this way. The crystals must be sought for within the liquid, not 
on the surface. The quantities and method of procedure given above 
must be strictly followed in order to ensure success. Absolutely pure 
benzene is not necessary for this test: the benzene should, howoveiv 
crystallise when placed in a freezing mixture. D. A. L. 

Alkophyr, and the True and so-called Biuret Reaction. 
By E. Beuckeb (Monatsh, GJiem,, 4, 203—222). —The author some 
years ago (this Journal, 1871, p. 410) described a snbstance {alho;pliyr) 
obtained fi*om peptones, which gives conspicuously the biuret reaction 
of those bodies (purple coloration with cupric oxide and potash) ; and 
in £he present paper he describes in considerable detail the methods of 
obtaining this substance in tbe pure state. H. W. 


Physiological Chemistry. 


Composition of the Ash of the Entire Animals, and of 
certain Separate Parts of some of the Animals used as 
Human Pood. By J. B. Lawes and J, H. Gilbert (Proc. Po//. Soo., 
35, 342—344).—This is simply an abstract of a paper which itself is 
a supplement to a former communication (FJnL Trans, [ii], 1859). In 
the paper referred to, the authors have given the percentage of total 
ash of the internal organs and of some other separate parts. Ten 
animals were selected, out of 326, for chemical examination, viz., a fat 
calf; a half fat and a fat ox; a fat lamb; a store, a half fat, a fat, 
and a very fat sheep; a store and a fat pig. It was shown that as tho 
animal matured, the percentage of ash, like the nitrogenous matter^ 
decreased, both in the entire body and especially in tho collectivo 
carcase; and it is now shown that the fatter the animal the loss is tho 
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quantity of every one of the mineral constituents in greater or less 
degree in a given live weight. The present paper records the results 
of the complete analyses, 40 in number, of the collective carcass parts, 
of the collective offal parts, and of a mixture of all parts of each of the 
ten animals. 

Phosphoric acid, lime, and magnesia comprise more than 80 per 
cent, of the ashes. They are present to the largest extent in ash of 
oxen, less in that of sheep, and still less in that of the pig. If the 
phosphoric acid be calculated as tribasio, ruminants have an excess of 
base, whilst pigs have not such excess. Prom separate analyses of the 
ash of the chiefly bony and of the chiefly soft oflal parts of the pigs, it 
is shown that the ashes of the non-bony portions contain a considerable 
excess of acid, especially phosphoric, probably due to the oxidation of 
phosphorus during incineration. No such analyses were made with 
the other animals; it has, however, been shown that, although oxen 
and sheep have a higher percentage of nitrogenous substance than 
pigs, yet the amount of ash from the non-bony parts is less in propor¬ 
tion to that from the bones in the case of the ruminants than in that 
of the pigs, because the latter animals have only a relatively small 
proportion of bone. Comparing the percentage composition of the 
ashes of the entire bodies of the difterent animals, the chief points 
of distinction are—that the ash of the pig contains more sulphuric acid, 
chlorine, potash, and soda than the ash of the other animals ; on the 
other hand, the ash from the ruminants contains more lime than 
pig ash, whilst in the ash of pigs and oxen there is a higher per¬ 
centage of phosphoric acid than in that of sheep. It is shown that a 
given live weight of oxen contains more mineral matter than the 
same weight of sheep, but that a given weight of sheep has much more 
than the same weight of pigs. The loss of mineral constituents to a 
farm by the production and sale of mere fattening increase is estimated 
to be very small, greater of course in the case of growing than of only 
fattening animals. Approximately it may he stated that the loss of 
phosphoric acid per acre would be more in milk, and four or five times 
more in wheat or barley grain or in hay, than in the fattening increase 
of oxen or sheep. The land would lose about twice as much lime in 
the animal’s increase as in milk or wheat or barley grain, but only 
about one-tenth as much as in hay. Of potash the land would lose 
only a fipaction of a pound per acre in animal increase, 6 or 8 times 
as much in milk, 20 or 30 times as much in wheat or barley grain, 
and more than 100 times as much in hay. D. A. L. 

Distribution of Poisons in the Human Organism in Cases 
of Poisoning. By 0. Bischofp (Ber., 16, 1337—1356).—The sub¬ 
ject of the distribution of poisons amongst the various organs of the 
body has hitherto received but little attention. The author in par¬ 
ticular wishes to ascertain which organ or organs is of special 
importance in the search for any given poison. The exact estimation 
of the amount of poisons is of great importance, when it is remem¬ 
bered tbat such substances may occur in small quantity in food or 
medicine, or may occur normally or otherwise in the human body. 
Many of the methods recommended for the estimation of poisons have 
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1 ) 66 X 1 tried; those found most satisfactory will alone be quoted. Tho 
present paper deals with oases of poisoning by phenol, potassium 
chlorate, oxalic acid, and potassium binoxalate, and by hydrocyanic 
acid, potassium cyanide, and essential oil of bitter almonds* 

Acute Foisorduq ly Garhohc Acid ,—For the determination of phenol 
from organs and their contents, the author recommends Landolt’s 
method (Her., 4, 7*70), but finds it necessary to continue the distilla¬ 
tion until the distillate gives no further precipitate of tribromophenol 
on addition of bromine-water. (To isolate 0*5 gram phenol from 
1 Mlo. of substance about 2 litres of distillate is required.) 

Of four cases of poisoning by phenol investigated, in one only were 
the organs examined separately. A man had died 15 minutes after¬ 
taking 15 c.c. of officinal carbolic acid (100 paits phenol + 10 parts 
water). The organs were quite fresh. 

242 grams contents of stomach and small intestine, gave 0T711 
gram phenol; 112 grams blood, 0 0259 gram phenol; 1480 grams liver, 
0 637 gram phenol; 322 grams kidney, 0 201 gram phenol; 508 grams 
heart muscle (free from blood), 01866 gram phenol; 1446 grams 
brain, 0*314 gram phenol; 420 grams gluteal muscle, traces; 125 
grams urine, 0*0014 gram phenol. 

In cases of alleged poisoning by phenol it has to be remembered that 
it occurs normally in minute quantity in urine, and that along with its 
next homologues it is formed during putrefaction; 100 grams each of 
fresh pancreas and of fresh fibrin having yielded, after six days^ 
putrefaction, 0*0208 and 0*022 gram of phenol respectively, and that 
a liver of 2000 grams in the same time yielded 0*72 gram phenol. 
In two cases where putrefaction had set in before the post-mortem, 
either traces only or no phenol could be found in the organs. 

Poisoning with Potassium Chlorate .—Potassium chlorate is best 
estimated by dividing the dialysate from the organs into two parts, 
estimating the chlorine of the chlorides directly with silver solution 
in one, reducing the other with sulphurous acid, adding not too 
dilute nitric acid, and estimating the total silver as silver chloride. 
From the difieronce, the chlorate can bo calculated. Direct experi¬ 
ments show that potassium chlorate is very soon reduced by moist 
organic substances, and especially by blood, so that chemical evidence 
may not bo obtainable in undoubted cases of poisoning with potas¬ 
sium chlorate. 

Four cases were investigated in which death had occurred in from 
twelve hours to six days after the use of considerable quantities of 
potassium chlorate for gargling, &c. In two cases not a trace could be 
detected; in one case traces were found; and in a fourth slight traces 
of chlorate could be isolated from the stomach and intestines, and 
their contents, but none from the liver, kidneys, or pancreas. 

In cases of •poisoning with oxalic acid or oxalates, quantitative esti¬ 
mation is essential on account of the wide diffusion of oxalic acid in 
the vegetable kingdom, and its consequent ingestion in food or modicino. 
Salt of sorrel consists more frequently of potassium tetroxalato than 
of dioxalate, and the tetroxalate on treatment with absolute alcohol 
is completely decomposed into free oxalic acid and insoluble dioxalatc. 
On finding oxalic acid in an alcoholic extract, therefore, furthet 
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experiments are needed to ascertain if tlie poison was oxalic acid or 
salt of son'el. The organs are best extracted with alcohol (without 
addition of acid) to dissolve free oxalic acid and the ** half bound ” 
acid of tetroxalates, then digested with water to dissolve any alkaline 
oxalate, and finally with dilute hydrochloric acid to dissolve any cal¬ 
cium oxalate, the oxalic acid being estimated in each extract. The 
following cases are given:—I. Person 24 years of age, poisoned with 
oxalic acid. Death occurred in less than one hour. Analysis com¬ 
menced two days after death. There was obtained from 358 grams 
stomach and contents, 0*?5 gram oxalic acid, but little calcium oxalate; 
from 412 grams liver, pancreas, kidneys, and heart, 0*0135 gram cal¬ 
cium oxalate, 0*95 gram oxalic acid as alkaline salt; from 100 grams 
blood, 0*0467 oxalic acid as alkali salt, traces of calcium oxalate. 
II, Case of poisoning with phosphorus and oxalic acid. Analysis two 
days after death. From 215 grams stomach and contents 0 446 gram 
oxalic acid (total) ; 100 grams intestines and contents, 0*4 gram oxalic 
acid (total); 400 grains liver and blood, 0*012 gram oxalic acid as Ca 
salt. III. Poisoning by oxalic acid. Prom 2240 grams stomach, 
oesophagus, intestines, and contents, 2*28 grams oxalic acid (mainly 
free); from 770 grams liver, 0*285 gram combined oxalic acid; 180 
grams blood from heart, 0*0435 gram combined oxalic acid; 350 
grams heart, 0*0206 gram combined oxalic acid; 290 grams kidneys, 
0*0145gram combined oxalic acid; 40 grams urine, 0*0076 gram com¬ 
bined oxalic acid; and from 780 grams brain and 590 grams gluteal 
muscle no result. IV. Poisoning with salt of sorrel. Investigation 
25 days after death. Numerous microscopic crystals of calcium oxalate 
on walls of stomach, duodenum, aud kidneys. 142 grams of stomach 
and contents gave of oxalic acid 0*5555 gram free or from tetroxalate, 
0*311 gram as alkaline oxalate, 0*3021 gram as calcium salt; 16 grams 
duodenum, traces of calcium oxalate; 52 grams mixture of liver and 
kidney, traces of combined oxalic acid. V. Attempted poisoning 
with potassium tetroxalate. 340 grams stomach and contents and in¬ 
testines gave 0*0275 gram total oxalic acid; 40 gi'ams urine, 0*0162 
gram oxalic acid as Ca salt; 525 grams mixed blood, liver, kidney, 
pancreas, brain, and heart, 0*0595 total oxalic acid. 

Poisoning with jffydroGyanic Aoid^ Cyanides^ —The best method 
for the quantitative estimation of hydrocyanic acid iu these cases is to 
mix with excess of alcohol, acidulate with tartaric acid, and distil, a 
constant stream of air or carbonic anhydride being passed through 
the apparatus, and the distillate received into a concentrated solution 
of silver nitrate. The results obtained in five cases are tabulated 
below, I, II, and III were cases of poisoning with potassium cyanide, 
IV with hydrocyanic acid, V with essential oil of bitter almonds, 
the investigations being commenced m from 2—^ days after death. 
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* 0*13 gram of oil of bitter almonds was isolated containing about 3 per cent, of hydrocyanic acid. 
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Chemistry of Vegetable Physiology and Agriculture. 


Constituents of the Beans of the Soja hispida. By E. 
Meissl and F. Bockeb {Monatsh. Ghem,^ 4, 349—368).—The Soja- 
bean, imported from Japan, is a yeiy valuable fodder, inasmuch as, 
like all leguminous fruits, it contains a large amount of proteids, and 
is moreover very rich in fatty constituents. The authors have made 
an elaborate investigation of these fruits, the results of which are 
summarised as follows:— 

1. The Soja-bean contains no gluten proteids, and only very small 
quantities of amido-componnds. 

2. By exhaustion with dilate aqueous potash, or with pure water, 
or with a 10 per cent, solution of sodium chloride, it yields a casein 
nearly resembling the legumin of ordinary leguminous fruits, and 
containing, when freed from ash, 51'24 per cent. C, 6*99 H, 16*38 IN’, 
0*47 S, and 24*92 O. 

3. The .solution filtered from the casein deposits, on being boiled, 
an albuminous substance differing essentially in composition and 
pinperties from ordinary albumin, but closely resembling the albumin 
of peas. This albumin is perhaps formed by transformation of the 
casein, and contains 62*58 per cent. C, 7*00 H, and 17*27 N*. 

4. The mother-liquors of the casein and albumin treated with 
copper salts yield nitrogenous precipitates, consisting for the most 
part of a cupric compound of casein which has escaped precipitation, 
contaminated with non-azoiised substances. 

5. The residue left after exhausting the beans with dilute potash 
contains nitrogen belonging to casein which has been rendered in¬ 
soluble. By prolonged keeping, or by roasting of the beans, tlio 
quantity of this insoluble casein is increased, and finally the whole 
of the casein is converted into the insoluble modification, 

6. Of the nitrogenous constituents of the Soja-beans which are 
soluble in dilute potash, more than 90 per cent, consists of casein, 
and 1*5 to 2 per cent, of albumin. 

7. Combustion with soda-lime cannot be employed for estimating 
the nitrogen of the casein, hut is well adapted for estimating the 
amount of nitrogen in the entire bean. 

8. The portion of the Soja-bean soluble in ether consists of 90— 
96 per cent, neutral fat and 6—10 per cent, chole&terin, lecithin, wax, 
and resin. 

9. The other non-azotised constituents of the bean are cellulose, a 
small quantity of sugar, about 10 per cent, dextrin, and less than 
6 per cent, starch in very small rounded separate grains. 

10. The composition of the Soja-bean is, in round numbers, as 
follows:— 
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Water. 

Soluble casein. 

Albumin. 

Insoluble casein.... 

Fat . 

Cbolesterin, lecithin, 
resin, wax . 


10*0 p. c. 
30-0 „ 
0-5^ „ 
7*0 „ 
18*0 „ 


Dextrin .. 10 p. c. 

Starch (less than). 5 „ 

Cellulose. 5 „ 

Ash. 5 „ 

Sugar, amide&, &c., small 
quantities. 

H. W. 


Chemistry of Globularia. By Heckel and Schlagdenhatjpfen 
(Ann, Chim, Fhys, [3], 28, 67—81). — The paper describes the 
analyses of stalks and leaves of Globularia alypum and G, vulgaris^ 
and the properties of certain of the constituents. In the former 
plant, Walz in 1857 found a new glucoside, globidarin. The authors 
recognise the presence of some substances overlooked by Walz, 
and they find that the tannin of the plant is no special modification. 
The substances separated and estimated by them are globularin, cin¬ 
namic acid, potassium and sodium cinnamates, tannin, mannite, 
glucose, chlorophyll, resins, colouring matters, and fixed salts. The 
presence of the volatile compound detected by Walz was confirmed, 
but it exists in quantity too small for examination, at least with 
the amount of material at the authors’ disposal; they think it may 
be cinnamic aldehyde, and that it may be the cause of the peculiar 
excitement produced by the administration of the extract. The 
gobularetin and jgaraglobulareiin of Walz are merely products of de¬ 
composition. It. R. 

Plaoma Gentianee: a newly observed Parasitic Fungus. 
By J. Kuhn (Landw, Yerstichs.-Siat,, 28, 455—456).—The writer 
describes a newly-discovered fungus, having its habitat on the stems, 
leaves, and buds of Gentian a ciliata^ and takes the opportunity of 
denying that plants grown in mountainous districts are freer from 
such parasites than those of the lowlands. J. F. 


Artificial Digestion of Meadow Hay. By Kern (Landw. 
Versucks.-8tat.^ 28, 460—461).—At the experimental station of Got¬ 
tingen, experiments were made with two sheep, fed for one period on 
meadow hay and another on lucerne hay; and the digestible and 
nndigestible protein matter was estimated according to Stntzer’s 
method, by treatment with acid pepsine. As the excrement contains 
nitrogenous matters not directly obtained from the food, it was digested 
for half an hour with 1 per cent, hydrochloric acid, extracted with 
alcohol and ether and then examined, the unextracted dung being also 
examined: it was found that the process of natural and artificial diges¬ 
tion yields very similar results. J. F. 

Decomposition of the Diffusion Residues from Beetroots 

By M. Marokee Yersucks.-Biat.^ 28, 465—467).—It is found 

that the residues from the making of beet-sugar by the diffusion pro¬ 
cess, lose considerable portions of their weight when stored in either 
pits or barns; as the snbstanee is considered a valuable food for 
cattle, the author undertook the investigation of the cause, and 
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believes it to be due to fermentation, wbicb. is greater in warehouses 
built of porous materials admitting air, and particularly in pits 
thatched with straw; he recommends that the residues be used for 
feeding purposes when fresh, and if that is not possible that they 
should be dried in a special apparatus before being stored. J. F. 

Culture of Various Descriptions of Sugar-beet. By D. v. 
Koeth (Landw, Versuchs^-Stai.^ 28, 451—453).—In order to tost the 
value of difEerent kinds of beet, a large field of limey clay was manured 
with 200 kilos, of precipitated phosphate and 150 kilos. Chili salt¬ 
petre, eqnal to 64 kilos, of phosphoric acid and 23 kilos, of nitrogen, 
divided into five parcels, in each of which 77 plants were placed, a 
difierent sort in each plot. When ripe, they were weighed; the season 
being very wet, they showed it in their contents and quality of juice. 
The difierences between the qualities are considerable. The sugar 
contents were estimated in the juice by a saccharometer, a polariscope 
not being available, as this instrument would have shown a sugar 
result of 20 per cent, too little. 

The accompanying table gives the figures :— 


Name. 

Total 

■weight. 

Percent¬ 
age juice. 

Specific 

gravity. 

Dry sub. 
in juice 
per cent. 

Sugar by 
saccharo- 
meter. 


Hlos. 

hilos. 

kilos. 

kilos. 

kilos. 

Obemdorfer... 

199*5 

96*1 

1*044 

9*8 

10*8 

Res Barres .. 

185 

96*0 

1*041 

10*4 

10*1 

•Cylindrical Beets. 

163*5 

95*8 

1*040 

11*2 

9*9 

•G-iant Mangold. 

157 

96*8 

1*043 

11*9 

10 *6 

Criant Mam-moth ,.,,. 

142 

96*0 

1*036 

7*4 

8*9 


J. F. 

Hay and Ensilage fi*oin a Poor Quality of Grass. By F. 
Sutton (Ghem* News, 47, 287).—In the present paper, the author 
publishes the comparative composition, &c., of hay and ensilage made 
from the same inferior grasses. Grass 1, from which the correspond¬ 
ing hay and ensilage were made, grew in a wood from which the 
trees were partially removed, and was very coarse and rank. Grass 2 
grew in a rough meadow, was poor and coarse, hut somewhat better 
than 1. 

The two samples of hay were coarse and poor in quality, and desti¬ 
tute of the sweet odour and taste usually found in well-made hay; the 
texture of No, 2 was preferable to No. 1. The hays contained a trace 
of ready formed sugar, which was considerably increased by digestion 
with acid: distilled witb water they yielded no essential oils, nor any 
flavonr except those of decaying grass. 

^ Both specimens of ensilage were highly odorons from the essential 
oils, and had a vinous fragrance accompanied by a slight bnt pleasant 
acidity. When steam distilled, essential oils passed over, bnt although 
powerful in flavour they were too small in quantity to separate. No 
ready formed sugar could be detected, but after prolonged digestion 
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with, acid a sabstance was formed wHcli reduced copper solution. The 
following are the analytical data (comp. Abstr., 1882, 330):— 


Hay 1. 


Water . 22*20 

Albumin and albuminoids 

soluble in water . 0*73 

Insoluble albuminoids —, 5*03 

Sugar, gum, and extractive 
matter, soluble in water 7*48 

Oil, wax, chlorophyll, &c.. 1*29 

Digestible fibre. 20*80 

Indigestible woody fibre ., 33*92 

Alcohol.. — 

Acidity, taken as acetic acid — 

Soluble inorganic matter.. 4*05 

Insoluble inorganic matter 4*50 


100*00 


Hay 2. 

ISnailage 1. 

Ensilage: 

24-90 

74-30 

65-95 

0-88 

1-60 

2-12 

?-09 

1-41 

1-43 

8-87 

4-64 

7-05 

1-84 

0-72 

0-89 

19-80 

8-28 

10-62 

30-27 

6-50 

9-24 

— 

— 

(0-06) 

— 

(0-84) 

(0-36) 

3-15 

1-78 

1-88 

3-70 

0-77 

0-82 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 


The author then points out the manifold benefits derived from the 
ensilage in the present case. Firstly, what would have been tasteless, 
dry forage is rendered a fragrant appetising and succulent food; then 
comparing the composition of the dry hay and dry ensilage, he di'aws 
attention to the much larger proportion of soluble albuminoids, soluble 
extractive matter, and digestible fibre in the latter as compared with 
the former, and finally infers that what amounts to a partial digestion 
has been e:ffected in the silo. The author, alluding to the composition 
of the dried materials, refers to two apparent anomalies ; fiz'stly, the 
increase in fatty matter in the ensilage {ibid,) as against the hay, 
which he thinks is probably due to some of those substances becoming 
insoluble during the drying of the hay; secondly, the high percentage 
of nitrogen in ensilage 1, as compared with the corresponding hay, 
which is probably due to the ensilage containing more seed-vessels or 
other richer nitrogenous portions of the plant, or perhaps is due to 
difCerent periods of growth. D. A. L. 

Effect of Water containing Zinc Sulphate and Common 
Salt on Soils and Plsints. By 0. Kr^tioh {Landw, Versuchs.^Stat, 
28,468—472).—The injurious effect of drainage water from mines 
and chemical works on vegetation is well known, and is believed to 
be in great measure due to the solvent power of such waters on the 
valuable constituents of the soil, as well as their directly poisonous 
properties. A series of experiments was undertaken with samples of 
earth containing different proportions of common salt and zinc sulphate. 
It was found that half a gram of salt added to a litre of water, and 
shaken np with a sample of soil, dissolved more potash, phosphoric 
acid, and lime, than pure water, and that in a similar experiment with 
zinc sulphate the zinc became chemically combined with the soil, 
setting free equivalent quantities of lime, magnesia, and potash. 

3^2 
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The injurious effects of the common salt were not so evident in 
water culture, hut when large quantities were used, the plants did not 
grow. The results with zinc sulphate were much the same, so that it 
would appear that comparatively large quantities are necessary to 
produce decidedly injurious effects. Instances of plants which bore 
treatment with zinc sulphate without injury were mentioned to the 
author, and suggestions that some plants are more sensitive to the 
poison than others. J. P. 


Analytical Chemistry. 


Nitrogen Estimation, a Method of General Application. 
By H. Grouveit (Landw. Versuchs.-Stat, 28, 343—367).—This 
method is an adaptation to the purposes of analysis of an arrange¬ 
ment employed by the author on a commercial scale in a factory in 
Biirgerhof, for the purpose of obtaining sulphate of ammouia from 
peat, the results of which were so satisfactory as to induce him to try 
to bring it to a sufficient state of perfection that it might replace the 
so largely used soda-lime process, which he thinks yields rather low 
results and requires too much care in its execution. The author has 
employed his method for three years in more than 3000 estimations 
with very satisfactory results. It consists in burning the nitrogenous 
matters in contact with steam in a suitable apparatus. The theory 
is that superheated steam when forced over glowmg carbon gives up 
its oxygen; the nascent hydrogen and nitrogen are brought into inti¬ 
mate molecular contact, and the hydrogen is in such excess that the 
whole of the ammonia is obtained. The apparatus cannoc he very well 
understood without the accompanying illustrations, but may bo de¬ 
scribed as consisting of two iron gas-pipes connected by a branch at 
one end. One tube acts as a steam generator and superheater; the 
water being fed into it gradually from a burette with which it is con¬ 
nected by an india-rubber tube. This generator is filled with broken 
pumice, which receives the drops of water and presents a very large 
surface to the heat. The superheated steam passes through the con¬ 
necting branch into the analysing tube and over the substance, which 
is contained in a platinum boat: the fore part of this tube is filled 
with a substance which the author calls the “ contact mass,’* a com¬ 
position of certain earths with peat, highly burned, very light, and 
porous. The evolved gases are thoroughly mixed during their passage 
through, this substance, and pass thence through an ordinary bulb 
arrangement; the pumice in the generator and the contact mass in the 
analyser are seldom changed. The substance to he examined is put 
in at the hinder end of the tube, pushed beyond the connecimg 
branch so that the current of steam will play on it; the opening is 
then closed with an asbestos stopper. These stoppers are a great 
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feature of tlie apparatus. Tkey are made of tlie best American asbestos 
millboard, punched out similar to gun-wads, made as thick as neces¬ 
sary, and connected by screw-riyets, trimmed neatly with a file to closely 
fit the openings in the tubes. These stoppers last for hundreds of 
operations. Tubes of various materials have been tried, but ordinary 
gas-tubes protected by cast-iron cases of good quality are found to last 
better than any. 

A few precautions are recommended. The bulb-tube should be 
cooled during the process by a stream of water; the ‘‘ contact mass,*' 
although useful for 50 operations, should be cleansed at about every 
sixth operation by passing a stream of air through it for about 
15 minutes while the tube is at a red heat. The hinder portion of 
the analyser tube is cooled before putting in the substance, by placing 
a cold iron rod in it and damping the fuel, whilst the portion which 
contains the ‘‘ contact mass ” is left glowing. This is to prevent the 
too sudden evolution of gas. The substance under examination should 
not be previously dried, as the author believes moisture in the sample to 
be favourable to the operation, and has employed with success samples 
containing as much as 80 per cent, of water. Fresh vegetable matter, 
flesh, blood, and all similar materials can be placed at once in the plati¬ 
num hoat without the tedious process of drying and powdering; grain, 
seeds, bread, and air-dried manures should be damped; fluids of the con¬ 
sistence of milk, such as heer, beet-juice, <fec., are concentrated to one- 
third of their original bulk with addition of a couple of grams of the 
broken ‘‘ contact mass.” The use of gypsum, sulphate of magnesia, and 
other substances which yield oxygen to organic matter at a red heat 
should be avoided; the chlorides should not be employed. The sample 
should he about 3 grams. The duration of the process is from 20 to 30 
minutes, according to the nature of the substance; in very few oases 
40 minutes are required. The end is known by the slowness with 
which the gas bubbles pass. The oven employed is one heated by a 
fuel composed of 3 parts coke and 1 part wood charcoal; the author 
prefers it to a gas-oven on the score of cheapness and convenience. 
Directions are given as to firing and arrangement of the oven: the 
heat should he moderate, neither very high nor very low, but a low 
heat is less dangerous to the results than if too high; a coloured and 
tarry distillate .shows the heat to be too low, and that some ammonia 
is being lost. The tube when all goes right appears of a clear red, and 
the author estimates the temperature then at about 700—800°; the 
gases leave the “ contact mass ” at about 300—350°. The ash of the 
substance is perfectly pure, and as well burned as in the best muffle, 
so that it cau be weighed directly on cooling. 

The author is very strongly convinced of the great accuracy of hia 
process, which always yields a somewhat higher result in ammonia. 
Five samples exactly alike, examined one after the other, agreed 
within one-tenth c.c., whilst the soda-lime process carefully carried out 
with a similar series of five samples showed larger differences, and 
the author mentions that a difference in the latter process leads to 
errors fourfold as great as in his, as in his process four times the 
quantity of organic matter can he burned. 

The author believes that the application of this process to the analysis 
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of feeding-stuffs lias certain advantages—tlie easy separation of tlie 
luore valuable protein from tlie less useful amides, alkaloids, ammo¬ 
nium salts, nitrates, &c. His metbod consists in cutting the sample 
very small, and dividing it into two parts; the one is introduced im¬ 
mediately into the apparatus for determination of total nitrogen; the 
other is boiled for 10 minntes in distilled water containing 1 c.c. of 
acetic acid, filtered on a paper filter, and washed with boiling water ; 
the washed filter and snbstance is then placed wet in the tube, and 
the nitrogen determined; this represents the true protein matter, 
the difference between it and the total nitrogen, the amides, nitrates, 
&c. 

Tbe nitrogen in raw and dissolved guano, and in many kinds of 
ammonia superphosphate exists in the form of nitric acid to the amount 
of J to per cent.; the author says that the soda-lime process is 
quite unsuitable for its determination, even with the precautions 
recommended by Bnffle—admixture with charcoal, sulphur, and sul¬ 
phide of soda—yielding unsatisfectory results. Manure merchants 
and manufacturers complain of this, but hitherto no remedy has been 
found. The author takes 2 grams of the manure in the dry state, mixes 
it in the platinum boat by means of a glass rod with 0*5 gram of pure 
powdered sugar and 3 giams of acetate of soda, and introduces into 
the tube; the process is finished in about a quarter of au hour. Super¬ 
phosphate manures of this class are poor in organic matter, hut con¬ 
tain much acid gypsum, whicJi has a reducing effect, counteracted by 
the addition of the sugar and the sodium acetate. 

Tbe analysis of sodium nitrate and saltpetre by this method re¬ 
quires a slow and regular evolution of gas, and a considerable excess 
of carbon gases in the steam while brought into the “ contact mass,*' 
wherein the dissociation of the aqueous particles takes place. 500 
milligrams of the sample are dissolved in 12 c.c. of water and 7 grams 
of pure sugar added, to this solution as much Dinas clay is added as 
will make it into a stiff paste. (Dinas clay is rich in magnesia and 
liighly plastic.) This paste is rolled on a porcelain plate to a cylinder 
20 mm. thick and 150 mm. long, placed on a thin piece of sheet-iron 
and ran into the tube previously well cooled. Experience shows that 
this produces a slow and regular decomposition. The process is com¬ 
pleted in 30 minutes and the results are very satisfactory. J. F. 

Comparative Estimations of Nitrogen in Guano- By J. 
Konig {Landw. Versuclis.-Stat, 28, 461—162).—Raw Peruvian guano 
contains a considerable proportion of its nitrogen in the form of nitric 
acid, diffcult of estimation by common methods of analysis. Manu¬ 
facturers of fertilisers have employed Ruffle’s method for its estimation, 
hut there are ohiections to it by reason of the numerous weighings 
and the retention of a not inconsiderable part of the nitrogen by the 
mixture of carbon and sulphur. The author recommends a method 
which yields accurate and higher results than the process referred to, 
and is preferable for use in commercial analyses. It consists in com¬ 
bustion of the sample with 100 grams finely powdered soda-lime, 
12 grams potassium xanthate, and 5 grams tartaric acid; if saltpetre 
has been added to the guano, the results are too low. J. P. 
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Nitrogen Estimation in Saltpetre by Potassium Xantbate. 

By E. A. Gbete {Landw. Versuchs,-Sat., 28, 462—463).—The author 
recommends his process after further trials, as superior to Tluffle’s, 
which he loohs on as a modification of his own. He recommends the 
use of zanthate in quantity about half as much as the sample and 
soda-lime together, some zanthate behind the mizture in the tube, art! 
ordinary soda-lime in the front of the sample. A. Mayer doubts the 
wisdom of adopting the process, thinking it would lead to the extensive 
mixture of Chili saltpetre with guano. M. Maercker advises its 
adoption on the ground that ammonium sulphate is already mixed 
with many guanos, and why not saltpetre. J. F. 

Phosphoric Acid Determination. By E. A. Gbete (Landw. 
Versuchs.-Stat, 28, 467—469).—The author proposes a new method 
for the determination of phosphoric acid in presence of iron and 
alumina. The solution is made in the ordinary way, or should the 
destruction of organic matter he necessary, 20 grams of the snbstanco 
is well moistened with a concentrated solution of soda and potassium 
nitrate, gently ignited in a platinum or silver capsule, and the residue 
dissolved in hydrochloric or nitric acid; after dilution to 500 c.c., it 
is filtered, 50 c c. of the filtrate nearly neutralised is treated with 
50 c.c. of ordinary sodium acetate solution, and the precipitate 
collected on a large filter (a slight washing with water is advantageous 
but not absolutely necessary), the acetic solution is put aside in a 
half-litre flask for later treatment; the precipitate is washed from tho 
filter with hot hydrochloric acid by means of a wash-bottle, well 
washed, treated with ammonia, then with tartrate or citrate of 
ammonia until the iron or aluminium phosphate is dissolved, and the 
phosphoric acid in this solution is precipitated by magnesia mixtru^e 
in presence of much ammonia; when freed by frequent 'svashing (by 
decantation) the precipitate is dissolved in a small quantity of hydro¬ 
chloric or acetic acid, and added to the reserved filtrate from the first 
part of the process, filled to the mark and determined by the uranium 
process. The rapidity of the process and its small liability to error from 
the large quantity of substance employed, recommend the process 
for use. J. F. 

Specific Gravity of Minerals and their Mechanical Separa¬ 
tion. By P, Gisevitjs (LandiQ. VBrsuchs.^Stat,, 28, 3G9—449).— 
This paper consists of two divisions, the first being a review of 
several previously known methods of ascertaining the sp. gr. of 
minerals by immersing them in certain solutions ot known density so 
that they float midway in the fluid; the second is occupied with a 
description of various precautions taken by the author to avoid errors, 
and ot an apparatus devised by him to effect the separation of 
particles of different sp. gr. contained in the sample under analysis. 
He commences by dwelling on the importance to the agiiculturalist 
of know ing, not only the chemical substances present in his soil, but 
also their actual state of combination, and he asserts that the methods 
now in use do not afford the required information. 

Amongst the methods reviewed are those of—Senft by washing j 
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Eleuriati de BelleYue and Cordier by differences in sp. gr.; Scliaffgotsch 
by means of a solution of mercuric nitrate; Sonnstadt by a solution of 
iodide of potassium and mercury; Gburcb with the same solution; 
Breon -with molten lead and zinc chloride; but the solution which of 
all others seemed most suitable was Klein’s (Abstr., 1881, p. 1168), 
by which, with certain precautions, particles of densities between 
2 2 and 3*3 sp. gr. can be separated, solutions of any desired density 
\\ithin these limits being easily made up by dilution or concentration 
of the original preparation. As a check upon his own determinations, 
he made repeated estimations of the sp. gr. of nine minerals which 
were given in hTaumann’s work edited by Zirkel, employing Joly’s 
spring balance, the pyknometer, and the hydrostatic balance. In all of 
them he found considerable margins of error, and dismisses them as 
not being sufficiently accurate: this leads to a description of an instru¬ 
ment of his own invention, which he calls “ Yolumeometer.'^^ With¬ 
out the illustration accompanying the paper it would be difficult to 
understand it; it may be described as a bent tube, one arm mucli wider 
and shorter than the other; the solution stands at a certain mark in 
the wider tube; the sample is placed in it with the usual precautions, 
and the fluid forced to the mark at which it first stood by means of 
a caoutchouc ball and a micrometer screw arranged over the aperture 
of the larger* arm; this causes the solution to rise in the other arm, 
which being ver}" narrow and marked in cubic millimeters, gives at 
once the volume of the sample, the reading of the scale being aided 
by a microscope provided with cross-w’ires; from the volume the 
sp. gr. is calcnlated; of the nine minerals examined the agreement 
with Zirkel’s careful determinations was very close. 

The second portion of the paper is occupied hy a description of 
the mechanical sepai*ation of mineral particles hy means of Klein’s 
solution. He describes the preparation of the original solution, the 
manner of diluting it to the reqnired density, and the various modes 
of separating the heavier and lighter particles; for this purpose he 
has devised another instrument, also woi*ked by pressure of air on 
one arm of a U-shaped receptacle, the other arm of which forms the 
cylinder in which the sample is placed. By varying the pressnre, the 
fiuid is agitated, and when the lighter particles rise to tlie surface, is 
caused to oveiffiow and carry them into a suitable basin; those 
particles which are of the same sp. gr. as the fluid can he removed in 
a similar manner, and the heavier remain at the bottom. 

The remainder of the paper is occupied with instructions for the 
preparation of the sample, from which carbonates must he removed 
by treatment with dilute acetic acid, but which otherwise contains 
nothmg novel, and with test analyses and estimations, all of which 
are intended to show the suitability for the estimation of sp. gr. in 
small samples, and the mechanical separation of their particles, hut 
which scarcely admit of useful abstraction. J. F. 

New Method for the Estimation of Minute Quantities of 
Carbon in Iron or Steely and a New Form of Chromometer. 

Steab (C/im. Ne%vSi 47, 285—286).—The ordinary colour 
melhod for the estimation of minute quantities of carbon in steel is 
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not accurate, owing to tlie colour of the iron nitrate interfering witli 
that due to the carbon. In the course of some investigations, the 
author found that this colouring matter is soluble in alkali, and there¬ 
fore by treating the nitric acid solution of the steel with soda it can 
be separated from the iron. Moreover the colour is much deeper in 
the alkaline than in the acid solution. Upon this discovery the 
author has based the following method for the determination of 
carbon in iron or steel. The standard solutions required are—nitric 
acid, sp. gr. 1*20; and sodium hydroxide, sp. gr. 1*27. One gram of 
the metal to be tested is dissolved in 12 c.c, of the standard acid, 
with the aid of heat (90—100°). At the same time some standard 
iron containing a known quantity of carbon is treated in a similar 
manner, and when both are dissolved 30 c.c. of hot water and 13 c.c. 
of soda solution are added to each. They are well shaken, dilated to 
60 c.c., well mixed, and after standing ten minutes in a warm place 
are filtered through dry filters. 

The filtrates are compared by pouring them into two separate 
measuring tubes in such quantities that on looking down the tubes 
the colours appear equal, and from the difference in height of the 
columns the amount of carbon is calculated, the amount of carbon 
being inversely proportionate to the bulk of the steel solution under 
examination compared with that of the standard. Thus if the steel 
to be tested contains half as much carbon as the standai‘d, and 50 mm. 
of the standard be used, then 100 mm. of the steel solution will be 
required to give the same tint, and then the amount of carbon in the 
standard multiplied by 50 and divided by 100, would give the amount 
in the steel. Several experiments were made to test the efficacy of 
the method. To test the effect of heating, five separate portions of 
steel were dissolved in 12 c.c. of the standard acid; solution was 
complete in five minutes: one solution was immediately treated as 
above described, the others were heated for different periods, and 
then treated in the same way, the results were as follows:— 

6 mins. 10 mins. 15 mins. 20 mins. 25 mins. 

Carbon per cent.., 0*098 OTIO 0*110 0*110 0*108 

In another series, the effect of excess of nitric acid was tested with 
the following results:— 

C.c. of nitric acid used .... 12 15 18 21 25 

Carbon per cent. 0*41 0*41 0*41 0*402 0*380 

whilst excess of soda had the following effect;— 

C.c. of soda used .... 13 15 18 21 

Carbon per cent. .... 0*110 0*110 0*110 0*115 

Less than 13 c.c. of soda precipitate the colour along with the 
iron. 

Hydrochloric acid affects the quantity but not the quality of the 
colour, showing that chlorides bvg harmless, but that nitrohydro* 
chloric acid even in small quantity prevents the formation of the full 
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amount of colour 'whicli would "be produced by tlie nitric acid alone* 
Several samples of iron have been examined by this method, the 
results are very slig“htly lower than the figures obtained by the com¬ 
bustion process. The coloui's from low carbon irons are diilerent 
in tint ±rom those from higher carbon steels, and therefore a low 
carbon iron must be used as a standard for comparison in such cases. 
When steel is heated to redness and chilled, the colour from the 
chilled steel is less than that from the original steel, but this difierence 
is not so marked in low carbon steels. The author has detected 
two distinct colouring matters in all nitric acid steel solutions, one 
yellow like potassium chromate, the other dark brown-red. In some 
solutions the yellow preponderates, in others the brown. 

For these colorimetric carbon determinations, the author suggests a 
chromometer, in which a fijsed length of liquid column of the carbon 
solution under examination is used, and a variable standard column 
of the suitable standard solution is employed; the amount of carbon 
is deduced from the length of the latter requhed to make a 
colour column equal in depth to the former, and the percentage is 
read ofE directly from a graduated scale. The apparatus consists of 
two parallel tubes of any convenient diameter, one of which is 9 inches 
long and is closed at the lower end; the other tube is contracted at 
a point 9 inches from the top and is open at both ends, the lower 
end passes through an india-rubber cork to the bottom of a bottle con¬ 
taining the standard solution; a second tube also passing through the 
cork into the bottle is connected with a syringe, used for adjusting 
the height of the standard column. Just above the contracted part 
of the open tube, and at the bottom of the closed one, a glazed porce¬ 
lain cylinder is placed. When the tubes are placed in a parallel 
position the length from the flat surface of the clay to the upper ends 
is equal iu each. A small looking-glass fixed at an angle of 45** over 
the open ends of the tubes facilitates the observations. 

D. A. L. 

Electrolysis of Bismuth Solutions. By K W. Thomas and 
E. F. SmiH (Gkem» Ne^cs, 48, 10).—The authors employ solutions 
of the sulphate or citrate of bismuth, the latter either alkaline or 
acid. In some experiments, the solutions to be exammed were pnt in 
a platinum crucible, which was surrounded by a coil of wire in con¬ 
nection with the negative pole of a battery, the positive electrode 
being suspended in the solution; on the passage of the current, 
metallic bismuth is deposited on the interior of the crucible, and can 
be washed, dried, and weighed. In other experiments, the platinum 
crucible is suspended, from a wire connected with the negative pole, 
in the solution in a beaker, the positive electrode being likewise in 
the solution; in this case, the bismuth, is deposited on the outside of 
the crucible. The authors find that the method works well and accu¬ 
rately. The time required to deposit the bismuth varies according 
to the strength of the solution, and is not shortened by application of 
heat. D. A L. 

New Volumetric Method for the Estimation of Arsenic. By 
L. W. McOat (Ohem. News^ 48, 7—9).—^The author has success- 
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fully adopted the following method for the estimation of arsenic:— 
Fiistly, in the case of a matte or mineral; the finely powdered sub¬ 
stance is mixed with four or five times its weight of a mixture of 
equal parts of sodium carbonate and potassium nitrate, and thoroughly 
fused in a porcelain crucible. After half an hour, the crucible and 
contents are allowed to cool, and then extracted with hot water, 
the solution is filtered, the filtrate acidulated with nitric acid, the 
carbonic anhydride boiled oft, and the solution evaporated to dryness 
and heated until no more acid fumes are evolved. The residue is 
taken up with water, filtered, made up to a definite volume, and the 
arsenic determined in the following manner:— 

The solution of arsenic acid or arsenate is heated to boiling, and 
excess of standard silver nitrate solution is run in; the liquid is then 
stirred briskly until the precipitate begins to settle and the liquid 
becomes clear, when the beaker is to be removed from the flame and 
left to cool to about 37°. Dilute ammonia is now carefully added 
until a cloudiness ceases to form. The solution should be well stirred 
before each successive addition, so as to obtain a clear liquid in order 
to observe the cloud formation more distinctly. The silver arsenate 
is finally filtered off and well washed; the filtrate is acidulated with 
nitric acid; ferric sulphate (a few drops, 5 c.c. or so) added; and the 
silver titrated with ammonium thiocyanate according to Yolhard’s 
method. The amount of silver thus found deducted from the 
quantity taken gives the amount combined with the arsenic; and 
L*om this datum the quantity of arsenic present is calculated. 

The following solutions have been employed by the author:— 

1. Ammonia, containing 100 c.c. ]SrE[ 4 .HO to 1000 c.o. of water. 

2. Argentic nitrate, with 39’352 grams AgNOa = 25 grams Ag to 1000 

c.c. water. 3. Ammonium thiocyanate, 7*05 grams to lOOO c.c. 
water; 1 c.c. = 0*00774 Ag. 4. Ammonium ferric sulphate, a cold 
saturated solution. 6. Nitric acid foee from lower oxides. The 
author Las amined by this method arsenic acid, ammoninm 
arsenate, a nickel matte, and a sample of spoisscobalt,’^ in many 
cases checking the results by the ammonium magnesium arsenate 
method, and has obtained excellent results. D. A. L. 

Estinaation of Methaldeliyde. By L. Legleu (Bar,, 16, 1333 — 
1337).—Methaldohyde can be estimated, Ist, by ti^eatment with excess 
of standard ammonia, whereby it is converted into hexamethylenaminc, 
according to the equation CCH 2 O H- 4 NH 3 = (CH 2 )bN 4 + 6 HsO ; the 
excess of ammonia then being titrated with standard acid: 2 nd, by 
heating for two days on the water-bath in closed vessels with standai d 
alkali, the reaction being 2 OH 2 O -f NaOH = H.COONa 4- MeOH, 
the excess of alkali is then titrated; 3rd, as a check on the other 
two methods, the methaldehyde is converted into hexamethylcnamino 
as above, and weighed directly. 

All the methods are correct, but the first is the most convenient. 
To estimate a mixture of methaldehyde with formic and acetic acids, 
the sum of the three is first estimated by ammonia; the acids and 
methaldehyde are next expelled by repeated distillation with sulphuric 
acid, and neutralised in the cold with normal alkali. The amount of 
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metkaldeliyde can then be calculated from the difference of the two 
titrations. A. J. Q. 

Analysis of Fats. By K. Zttlkowsky (B&r., 16, 1315—1319).— 
Further examples of the applications of Hausamann’s method (this 
Yol., p. 986) to the analysis of fats and mixtures of fatty acids. 

A. J. G. 

Separation of Morpliine in Chemico-Legal Investigations. 
By E. SoHEiBB (OJiam. News, 47, 217).—The substance is extracted 
with acidified water, the solution concentrated to a syrup, and ex¬ 
tracted with ordinary alcohol. From the filtrate, the alcohol is 
removed by distillation, and the colouring matters got rid of by 
shaking with amyl alcohol, Tbe solution is now made alkaline, again 
shaken with amyl alcohol, and the solution of the alkaloid evapoi*ated 
to dryness. 

The residue is extracted with water slightly acidified, and the acid 
solution, after being rendered alkaline with ammonia, is shaken with 
absolute ether and alcohol (10 to 1). On evaporation, the morphine is 
obtained free from all colouring matters which might otherwise mask 
the characteristic reactions. H. B. 

Detection of Urea in an Aqueous Solution, By 0. L. Bloxam 
(Ghem» News, 47, 285),—The solution is treated in the following 
manner. If nitric acid is present add some ammonium chloride; if 
not, simply acidify with hydrochloric acid, evaporate, and heat the 
residue as long as tliich white fumes ai’e evolved ^ dissolve this residue 
in ammonia, add barium chloride and stir: the formation of crystals 
of barium cyanurate on the lines of friction made by the stirring rod 
proves the presence of urea in the original solution. The cyanuric 
acid produced may be detected by dissolving in ammonia and adding 
copper sulphate, whereupon violet crystals of cuprammonium cyan- 
nrate separate ont. D. A. L. 


Technical Chemistry, 


Russian Basic Steel. By S. Kbjrn {Glmn, News, 48, 2).—The 
basic process is now worked in Russia, and gives great satisfaction. 
The basic steel can be welded as well as iron j in fact, the scraps are 
heated to a welding heat, and are then rolled into plates. The chemical 
composition is as follows :~ 

0. Mn. P. S. Si. Cu. 

Per cent*.. 0*10 0*43 0*02 0*02 traces none 

The raw material contains on the average 0*75 per cent, phos¬ 
phorus. D. A. L. 

Decay of Building Stones. By W. Wallace (Ohem, News, 47, 
228—^231),—^The author confines Ms attention to sandstones. Among 
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the most important ingredients, beyond the silica, are calcium and 
magnesium carbonates, which, filling up the interstices between the 
particles of sand, form a firm mass; they amount to 0*52 to 12 58 per 
cent, of the whole. Alumina varies from 0*32 to 1*77 per cent., and 
is either a component of admixed minerals, or else of clay, which is 
injurious to the durability of the stone. Ii*on oxides are contained in 
all sandstones, in white stones apparently as silicates, and in red stones 
partially at least, as free ferric oxide or hydrate. The colour of the 
stone affords no indication of the amount of iron contained; thus a 
white stone from Kenmure contained 2*62 per cent, ferric oxide, another 
from Ravenscrag 0T4 per cent., and a red-brown stone from Bothwell 
Park only 0*98 per cent. Some stones become disfigured with patches 
of ferric oxide; this arises from the oxidation of pyrites and the 
action of calcium carbonate and the air on the sulphate produced. 
Calcium sulphate and phosphate exist in small quantities, viz, about 
0*1 per cent. The sp. gr. of the air-dried stone varies from 2*048— 
2*318, and the amount of water capable of being absorbed varies from 
3 4 to 7*2 per cent. It may fairly be taken that the durability of a 
stone depends on its impermeability to water, its density and the 
amount of binding material contained. It is noticeable that building 
stones begin first to decay immediately below any flat projecting 
surfaces, which allow the rain to collect and then percolate through 
them, and thus dissolve or alter the binding materials. All such 
horizontal ledges and protections should therefore not be made flat, but 
have a steep slope given to them. In order to render the stone im¬ 
pervious, it may be painted, or treated with silicate of soda or a pre¬ 
paration called “ Alexinoton,” but the stone must first be allowed to 
dry as completely as possible. H. B. 

Utilisation of Butter-milk in Bread Making. By A. Mtjlleb 
(Landw. Versuclis.-Siat., 28, 458—460).—An examination of an excel¬ 
lent specimen of milk-bread from an official farm near Berlin led to 
the present paper. Butter-milk from cows’ milk contains 4 to 5 per 
cent, of milk-sugar and half per cent, of mineral salts, and after setting 
for cheese-making it also contains 1 per cent, of nitrogenous matter, 
and nearly as much hutter-fat. The value of this article as food has 
not been fully investigated; a very small proportion of the quantity pro¬ 
duced is drunk or used in bakeries, but the greater part is used for pig 
and calf feeding, and much of it is allowed to run off into the sewers. 
The difficulties in the way of its more extensive use are its large per¬ 
centage of water and its rapid acidification when stored: both diffi¬ 
culties are removed by concentration; this is practised in the Forth, 
particularly in Forway, where the butter-milk is boiled over a naked 
fire in the same way as fruit juices. This process is troublesome and 
expensive, and would not find acceptance in Germany. The evapora¬ 
tion in a vacuum apparatus, similar to that employed in sugar-boiling, 
would be much more economical, and would yield a cleaner extract, easy 
of transport and storage, ready for preparation of milk-sugar, or as food 
in many forms. The daily evaporation of 40 hectolitres would reduce 
the cost of the operation to about 1 max*k per hectolitre. The author 
induced a friend to try the new process as applied to bread making, 
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and for several months bread made with it and wheat and rye was 
sold to the public of Berlin, of excellent quality and at moderate 
prices. The consumers were pleased with the results, and the bread 
was pronounced sweet and tasteful. 

The daily process consists in evaporating 300 litres of butter-milk 
to one-seventh of its volume, and mixing to a stiff paste with double 
its weight of flour. Whole or skimmed milk can be added if butter 
fat or albuminous matter is desired in the bread. J. F. 

Action of Certain Vegetable Acids on Lead and Tin, By 
P. P. Hall (Ohem. News, 47,290—291; and 300—302).—Taking into 
consideration the large quantities of tinned food which are constantly 
being consumed, the author has thought it expedient to study the 
action of various organic acids on the materials which arc exposed in 
the interior of the cans, viz., tin and lead. The present paper con¬ 
tains the results ol experiments on this subject, and also investiga¬ 
tions on the quality of tin-plate and tin-foil used as covers for food 
products. 

The first series of experiments were conducted to determine quanti¬ 
tatively the action of the more common vegetable acids on the metals 
in question, all previous quantitative work in this direction having 
been made with acetic acid only. First of all, in order to test the 
effect of alloying on the corrosion of the metals, the amount of tin 
dissolved, when pure, was compared with the amount dissolved under 
the same conditions fl^om an alloy exposing the same surface of the 
metals in question. This was effected by proportioning the size of the 
plates of pure metals according to the composition of the alloy. 
Three alloys were m^ide, taking into consideration the specific gravities 
of the meiais, one with equal parts of each metal, one with excess of 
tin, and one with excess of lead. The metals were fused, well mixed 
together, oast into thin sheets in iron moulds, rolled into thin strips, 
and cut into pieces 1*2 inch wide and 12 inches long, thus exposing 
one-fifth of a square foot surface. The tin and lead strips were of the 
same width, bub varied in length for the reason staied above. The 
acetic acid solution employed contained 6 75 per cent, of acid, the 
solutions of tartaric and citiuc acids were made to an equal degree of 
acidity. After an exposure of two weeks to the action of the acids at 
25—35*^, all the metals were found to be tarnished more or less, iho 
tin more so than the load; two of the alloys were sprinkled witli 
small black crystals of lead; the smallest pieces of lead in tartaric 
acid were covered with transparent crystals of lead tartrate. The 
solutions containing tin were yellowish, whilst those with load were 
clear and colourless; the pieces of tin were covered with a dusty 
powder. The strips of metals were taken out, washed, dried, and 
weighed. The solutions were precipitated with hydrogen sulphide. 
The lead gave dense black precipitates, finer in the tartaric and citric 
acids than in the acetic. The tin came down brown in acetic, and 
yellow and flocoulent in the tartaric and citric acids. With the alloys, 
the precipitates were dark brown in acetic and light-coloured and 
flociculent in the other acids. The results are given in the following 
table — 
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Some similar experiments were now conducted in stoppered bottles, 
In order to exclude air as mncli as possible, the bottles were heated, 
filled with acid while hot; boiled; and at once tightly stoppered. 
The results are given in the last line of the above table. Another 
series of experiments proved conclnsively that galvanic action did not 
influence the rapidity of the corrosion, the action generally being 
slight at first, and increasing as time went on. Dilute acids, if in 
sufficient quantities, cause more corrosion than stronger ones. Some 
experiments were next tried on the tins themselves. 200 c.c. of the 
acids ^ were put into three empty tins, tied over with paper, and 
examined after two weeks. The citric and tartaric acids had removed 
the tinning. A white powder was deposited in the citric acid solution, 
soluble in hydrochloric acid. The quantities of lead and tin dissolved 
were as follows :— 

Grams dissolved by 


Metals. Acetic acid. Tartaric acid. Citric acid. 

Lead. 0*0117 0*0873 0*1559 

Tin. 0*4178 1*0430 0*6828 


In addition to these metals, there was a good deal of iron dissolved. 
The lead was derived from the solder. 

The resnlt of the analysis of various samples of tin-plate showed 
that the superior class or ^‘Bright plate’’ was tinned with pure tin, 
and that this quality is the one almost universally used for tin-ware; 
the inferior class or “ Terne plate,” as is understood, contains lead 
- to the extent of 70 per cent.; it is considerably duller than bright 
plate, and is used almost exclusively for roofing purposes. The 
analysis of commercial tin-foil proves it to be of a very mixed cha¬ 
racter, from pure tin to stuff containing 90 per cent, of lead; the latter 
would prove deleterious if used for cheese or like substances. 

D. A. L. 
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Refractive Power of Organic Compounds in Solution. By 
J. Kanohnikofp {J. pr. Ohem. [2], 27, 362—364).—The author is re- 
investigating the refractive powers of organic substances in order to 
confirm the results already obtained, and to settle some questions still 
open. In the present communication, he confirms the rule that the 
specific refractive power of a substance can be calculated from that of 
.its solution, provided that the solvent has no action on the dissolved 
substance. The specific rotary power of qninic acid shows the 
absence of double carbon union. A. J. G. 

Cause of the Anomalous Double Refraction of Certain Salts 
Crystallising in the Regular System. By R. Brauns (Jahrh. /. 
jlfm., 1883, 2, Mom., 102—111).—F. Klocke, who described the 
double refraction occurring in alum, lead nitrate, and other salts of 
the regular system (Jahrh, f. Mm., 1880, 1, 53), considered this 
phenomenon to be due to the state of tension of tlie crystals in 
question. The author, however, is of opinion that chemically pure 
crystals are optically isotropic, and that the anomalous double refrac¬ 
tion occurs only in those crystals with which an isomorphic salt is 
mixed. This conclusion was based on the examination of more than 
a tihonsand crystals, including some of Ellooke’s original crystals. He 
found that none of them were chemically pure, but that an appre¬ 
ciable amount of isomorphic material was always present. The 
ammonia-alum was always mixed wdth potash-alnm, anti the lead 
nitrate with nitrate of barium. B. H. B. 

Relation between the Composition of Organic Compounds 
and their Absorption Spectra. By G. Kruss and S. Oeconomiobs 
(Ber., 16, 2051—2056).—One of the authors has already shown that 
the absorption spectrum of a mixed solniion of two coloured sub¬ 
stances is not equal to the spectrum of each solutiou taken separately, 
but that displacements anti concenti‘aiions of t5ie bands frequently 
occur (Ab&tr., 1882, 1018). These changes are ascribed to chemical 
reactions within the solution, and it would thus be interesting to 
decide, if possible, by spectrum analysis the nature of these reactions. 
As a preliminary stage to this inquiry the authors have examined the 
changes experienced in an absorption spectrum by the alteration in 
the composition of a compound, viz , the replacement of a hydrogen- 
atom by the groupings Me, Et, HOa, NHj, <&c. This subject has been 
partially investigated by Dunstan; Soret, and others. The authors 
have selected for their experiments indigo and its derivatives, which 
give an absorption-band between G and D, a slight absorption in the 
red, and a stronger absorption between F and G. The experiments were 
conducted with a Kriiss’ universal spectrum apparatus (the slit oC 
which is placed symmetrically to the optical axis), fitted with a micro- 

VOL. xLiv. 4j a 
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meter. Measurements were made of tlie positions of minimum bright* 
ness, -wliicli for dilute solutions lies between well defined and narrow 
limits. Thus, for example, a solution of indigo in chloroform gives 
an absorption band from CesD—CgoD or \i = 613*4 and Xa = 696*7; 
and the position of minimum brightness can be taken approximately 

as the mean of these two numbers, Xs == • = 604*8. 


The following table contains the authors’ results for \i, Xg, and 
for indigo and its various derivatives dissolved either in chlo- 
rofonn or in sulphuric acid:— 



Solution in chloroform. 

Solution in sulphuric acid. 

^1. 

X.. 

X| H- X2* 

2 

X,. 

Xg. 

+ ^2 

2 

Indigo... 

606*9 

602-8 

604 8 

613-1 

596-7 

605*1 

w-Methyl-indigo .... 

628*5 

610-8 

619-7 

— 

— 

— 

m-Oxyniethyl-iiidigo.. 

658 *1 

643*4 

656 -8 

— 

— 

— 

Ethyl-indigo. 

660-9 

6M-2 

652 -6 

— 

-- 

— 

Monobrom-indigo .... 

614*9 

597-7 

606*3 

— 

— 

— 

Dibrom-indigo . 

628*5 

6] 7-5 

623 *0 

— 

— 

— 

Amido-indigo. 


— 

— 

595 *4 

582 3 

588*9 

Dibromoamido-iudigo. 

I 



590*0 

580*2 

586*1 


The above numbers show that the introduction of the methyl, 
oxymethyl, or ethyl groupings and of bromine displace the position of 
minimnm brightness to the less refrangible end, while the nitro- and 
amido-groupings have a reverse action. 

It is remarkable that the introduction of an ethyl in the mothyl 
group produces the same effect as the replacement of a hydrogen- 
atom by oxymethyl: secondly, the introduction of one atom of bro¬ 
mine causes but little change, whilst the effect of the second atom is 
equal to that of a methyl-group. This difference is to be ascribed to 
the nearness of position of this latter bromine-atom to the imido-group. 
A similar phenomenon has been observed by Baeyer and Oeoonomides 
in the case of mono- and di-bromisatin. V. H. V. 

In the abstract referred to above, the word colourless (fourth line in 
abstract) is an obvious misprint for coloured, —Y. H. V. 

Electrolytic Researches. By Hans Jahn {Uonafsh. Clem,, 4, 
679—694).—The starting point of all theories of electrolysis is the 
well-known law of Faraday, frotd which, when expressed according 
to existing conceptions, we learn that equal quantities of elecirioiiy are 
capable of setting free equal numbers of combining units or quantivalen* 
cies ; whence also it follows directly that currents of equal intensity 
must separate at the electrodes equivalent quantities of the two ions 
oomposiug an electrolyte,—and, consequently, that the work done by 
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the current in decomposing chemically equivalent quantities of the 
electrolytes is the same for all electrolytes, and quite independent of 
the chemical nature of the ions contained therein. 

If, however, we admit, according to the ordinary assumption, that 
the atoms or radicles of an electrolyte are held together by a peculiar 
force (affinity) depending only on the chemical nature of those atoms, 
the explanation of electrolytic phenomena in the sense of Paraday’s 
law is attended with considerable difficulty. 

Solutions of copper sulphate and zinc sulphate subjected to the 
action of currents of equal strength yield equal quantities of oxygen 
and sulphuric acid at the anode, and chemically equivalent quantifies 
of zinc and copper at the cathode. But the quantities of work which 
must be expended by the current in order to resolve these two salts 
into their constituents, viz., metal, oxygen, and sulphuric acid, are 
very different, the zinc salt requiring the expenditure of nearly twice 
the amount of work that suffices for the decomposition of the copper 
salt; and in accordance with this fact, it has been shown by Thomsen 
that the formation of zinc sulphate from zinc, oxygen, and sulphuric 
acid, is attended with the evolution of nearly twice the amount of 
heat that is evolved in the formation of the copper salt, viz.:— 

(Zn, 0, SO3, Aq) = 106‘01 heat-units. 

(Cu, 0, SOa, Aq) = 66‘96 

Granting, however, the existence of different forces of affinity^ it 
follows that, in the electrolytic decomposition of a salt, the current 
must loosen these forces of affinity hy restoring the component atoms 
and molecules to their original conditions of movement. But since 
the decomposition of zinc sulphate requires the expenditure of an 
amount of working force nearly double of that required to decompose 
the copper salt, it seems to follow that equal quantities of electricity 
will decompose twice as much of the latter salt as of the former^ a 
result which appears at first sight to be in direct contradiction to ' 
Faraday^s law of olecti^olysis. The author, however, suggests that in 
the decomposition of equivalent quantities of the salts under con¬ 
sideration, part of the electric force is expended in the purely chemical 
work of neutralising the forces of affinity, and another part in over¬ 
coming the resistance to condnetion and other antp^gonistio forces,—a 
view which indeed was suggested by Faraday himself in his classic 
researches on electrolysis; and as the first of those amounts is directly, 
and the second inversely proportional to the affinity of the ions, the 
sum of the two components must remain constant for all electrolytes, 
and consequently the quantities of electricity required for the decom¬ 
position of equivalent quantities of different electrolytes must be the 
same in all cases,—which is Faraday’s law. 

With the view of throwing further light on this matter, the author 
has made a series of experiments on the quantities of heat evolved in 
the electrolysis of the sulphates of zinc and copper, using a calori¬ 
meter of peculiar construction, for the description of which we must 
refer to the original paper. 

The main result of his experiments is that the quantities of elec¬ 
tricity used up, or rather converted into lieat, in overcoming the 

4 a 2 
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resistance to conduction and other secondary influences, are inv'erselj 
pi*oportional to the forces of affinity of the ions of the electrolyte. 
Hence it appears that in spite of the different amounts of chemical 
work which must be supplied by the current for the decomposition of 
the two salts above mentioned, the entire loss of energy in the circuit 
is the same in both eases, and therefore that Faraday’s law holds 
good, even if we admit the existence of a determinate affinity between 
the ions to be overcome by the electric current. 

The author has also subjected this inference to a further test. If 
the quantity of electricity converted into heat by the resistance to con¬ 
duction, the secondary actions, &c., in the circuit, is less as the affinity 
between the ions concerned is greater, the amount of heat evolved in 
the electrolysis of copper sulphate and zinc sulphate with copper and 
zinc electrodes respectively, must be the same for both salts. For it 
is clear that if the development or abstraction of heat due to the 
solution of the anode, with reproduction of the original salt, increases 
in the same ratio as the quantity of heat dne to the resistance to con¬ 
duction diminishes, the total amount of heat evolved mu'st .bo the 
same in both eases. 

This conclusion is fully borne out by the author’s experiments. In 
solutions containing respectively CuSOi -f 200 H 20 and ZnS 04 -f 
2 OOH 2 O, the quantities of heat evolved in the deposition of equivalent 
weights of copper and zinc were found to be: for copper, 39 * 497 ; and 
for zinc, 39’958 heat-units j and solutions containing CUSO 4 -f lOOHgO 
and ZnSOi + IOOH 2 O gave for copper, 37*95 and for zinc 39*39 heat- 
units. A solution of silver nitrate containing Ag^lSr^iOs -r 2 OOH 2 O, gave 
for the deposition of an equivalent weight of silver, 34*03 heat-units. 
This somewhat smaller result is regarded by the author as probably 
due to the fact observed by Hittorff, that in the -electrolysis of copper 
and zinc »solutions equal proportions of the wox’king force are con¬ 
verted into kinetic energy of the ions, whereas in silver solutions a 
larger proportion of the working force is thus converted, and conse¬ 
quently only a smaller proportion is converted into heat. 

In the electrolysis of mixed solutions of zinc and copper sulphates, 
the deposit on the cathode consists wholly of copper. H. W. 

Relation of the Heat of Gombnstion of Isomeric Organic 
Oompotinds to their Densiti^. By Muller-Erzbacii (Ber., 16, 
758y-7fll).— From a careful comparison of all the available determi¬ 
nations of fheat of combustion of vaiious compounds, the authoi* 
draws the conclusion that “ of isomeric bodies, that one which has iho 
lowest density will show the greatest heat of .combustion and the 
least heat of formation.’’ He also considers this to be anoihor proof 
of the correctness of his law that ‘‘ the changes brought about *by 
chemical affinity, acting in accordance with the law of ‘smallest 
space, force together the active masses,v causing continued increaseiin 
the^mean density.” jj^ 

Molecular Volume cf Liquid Substances- By R. Scnin^ 
(Annale)^ 220, 71 112 ).-—After some remarks ou the advance made 
^'xtihiQ tha last few^years in.tracing the dnterdependeaco of physical 
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cons tots and tlie arrangement of tlie atoms within tlie moleonlo, the 
anthor proceeds to sum up the various results as follows : — 

1. In isomeric substances, the boiling point and index of refraction 
have a lower value the loss continuous the arrangement of the 
carbon-atoms within the molecule, and a maximum value when these 
atoms are perfectly continuous or normally disposed. 

2. The optic constants (atom refraction and molecular polarisation) 
and the thermic constants (heat of combustion) are increased by 
every so-called double affinity (or bond) between two carbon-atoms. 

The author has carriod on a series of investigations chiefly with a 
view of ascertaining how far this latter generalisation holds good in 
the case of molecular volume, as suggested originally by Buff, and 
further investigated by Thorpe (this Journal, Trans., 1880), and 
Schroder. 

As the dilatometer method requires costly apparatus, a number of 
observations and measurements at various temperatures, and a series 
of calculations, the author has devised anotliei* method of measuring 
the volume occupied by a known weight of a liquid at its boiling point. 
The method is, however, merely a more accurate modification of that 
proposed by Ramsay (Trans., 1879, 463). With this apparatus the 
author has made moi’e than 200 observations, and the results obtained 
agree with those of Kopp, Pierre, and Thorpe. 

Great care was used to obtain perfectly pure samples of the liquids 
investigated; fractional distillation was avoided whenever any sub¬ 
stance could be obtained directly by synthesis; and the degree of 
]»urity was controlled by vapour-density determinations. The results 
of the investigation are given in the table below. 


Hydrocarbons. 


Name. 

Muleeulai’ 

\ olume ^ 

Name, 

U 

1) 

Recouclary pentane, tgllij .... 
Normal bexano, t^Un ... .. 

117-17 

Xylene, C^Ijo. 

139 71 

13U 71 

KiInIbenzene, OsHio. 

138 *9,^ 

J)i-isobutyl, Csllm.. 

IM'47 

ht^M’cne, CltPh.©!!.. 

130 91 

J)i-irioamjl, CjoHji .. 

231*31 

Nonnal prop} Ibcnzene, \ 

161*82 

Ain;)lene, C 5 II 10 . 

Cuprjlene, t’sHic. 

no 01 

Cglf^Pr J 

117*22 

Paracth}l4oluene, C(,Il 4 ]MeEt 

161 *91 

Dmm;^Iciio, 0 .. 

211 18 

'Vle.sit,>lene, G(,U^Mef. 

162*41 

. 

125 *82 

U>nicne, Cyj jMe Pro- . 

Ibl-iG 

benzene, .. 

95*91 

Terpene, CjoUk,. 

182*83 

Toluene, CylJy. 

117*97 

Car\ene, Gjotlib. 

190*32 
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CJiloro-derimtives of Hj/drocarbous. 


Name. 

Moleciilir 

volume^. 

Name. 

ivr 

!)■ 

Chloroform, CHCI3.. . 

84-56 

Propyl chloride, C 3 H 7 CI .... 

91 -43 

Tetrachlorometliane, CCI 4 .... 

103 -66 

Allyl chloride, O 3 H 5 CI. 

84*22 

EtKylene chloride, "I 

85 *24 

Chlorobenzene, CgHsCl. 

114*27 

CE 3 Cl.CH.Cll 

Parachlortoluene, C 6 E 4 Cl]VTe. 

134 *91 

Etlijlidene chlorido, CHClsiMe 

88*50 

Benzylic chloride. 

133 *47 

Trichlorefchane, CHoClCllOls.. 

102 *77 

Epichlorhydrin, C 3 HSCCI.. .. 

87 ‘67 

Tetraehlorethylene, CCi 2 CCl 2 - • 

114*18 


Alcohols. 


Methyl alcohol, MeOH ...... 

Ethvl alcohol, EtOH. 

Normal propyl alcohol, Pro^OH 
Isopropyl alcohol, Pi’^OH 
Normal butyl alcohol, C 4 H 9 OH 
Isobutyl alcohol, CMcjOHsOH 

42-71 
62-00 
81-28 
80-75 
101 -57 
101-63 

Ally] alcohol, CaH.OH. 

Amyl alcohol, C 5 B 2 flOH ,... 
Dimethyl ethyl carbinol, I 

CMeaEtOn J 
Methyl hoxyl carbinol, 1 

0 Me 06 Ej 6 H. 0 H f 

74-10 

122-74 

121 -26 

191 -28 

jS^eto%es^ Aldehydes^ ctnd their Derivatives, 

Acetone, Me.OO. 

Methyl hexyl ketone, I 

MeCOCfiHial 
Eurfuraldehyde, O 6 H 4 O 3 .. .. 

77*08 

186-61 

95*52 

Paraldehyde (C 3 H 40)3 . 

Dimethyl acetal, 1 

MeOH(OMe )2 J 
Diethyl acetal, MeCH(OEt )2 

150-72 

110 -81 

159-88 

Acids. 

Normal butyric acid, O 4 H 8 O 3 

107-85 

Isobutyric acid, C 4 HgOj .... 

108 *57 

JBJfhers. 

Anisod, PhOMe.*1.,... 

125-laf 

Pheneto'il. PhOEt. 

148*47 

Mhereal Saifs. 

Methyl formate, HCOOMe.... 

Ethyl formate, H COOEt. 

Butyl formate, HCOOC 4 Hg... 
Amyl formate, HOOOC^Hn ., 
Methyl acetate, MeCOOCHs.. 
Ethyl acetate, MeOOOEt.., 
Ethyl chloraeetate, CH 3 OICO 3 
Ethyl dichloraeefcate, 1 

OHCI 3 COOEt / 
Ethyl tmhloraoetate, 1 

OCls-COOEt f 

62*57 
84 *57 
130*74 
153 *21 
83 *65 
105 *70 
123*09 

143*42 

163 *86 

Propyl acetate, MeCOOPr... 
Allyl acetate, MeCOOCaEg. 
Butyl acetate, MeC 0004 K 9 .. 
Amyl acetate, MeCOOOgHn • 
Methyl propionate, EtCOOMe 
Ethyl propionate, EtCOOEt. 
Propyl propionate, EtCOOPr 

AmylpropionatejEtCOOCgHn 

Ethyl butyrate, EtC 0004 H 9 . 
Ethyl isobutyrate, 04 H 9000 Et 

128*65 
121*37 
152 *51 
174-57 
104 -23 
127 -82 
150-69 
196-96 
150 -23 
150-68 
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In conclnaion tlie author discusses the magnitude of the errors in 
the determination of the boiling point, measurement of the volume of 
the liquid, and its weight. If each of the several possible errors were 
in the same direction, the total would reach a maximum value of O’lO 
unit, a difference which was never observed in two separate determi¬ 
nations of the molecular volume of the same liquid. V. H. V. 

Variation of the Constant of Capillarity of the Surfaces, 
Water-Ether, and Water-Carbonbisulphide under the Action 
of Electromotive Force. By Keouchkoll (Compt rend., 96, 
1725—1728).—The author finds that insulating liquids, such as 
carbon bisulphide, ether, and turpentine, which are not miscible with 
water, acquire a distinct conductivity when placed in contact with it. 
He finds that the capillarity constants of the surfaces, Vater-ether, 
and water-carbonbisulphide vary under the action of electromotive 
force in the same way as the capillarity constant of the surface, water- 
mercury. Lippmann’s well-known experiments with mercury can 
indeed be repeated with ether or carbon bisulphide. The enormous 
resistance of the ether or carbon bisulphide, even when saturated with 
metallic salts as in these experiments, exercises considerable effect on 
the rapidity of the movements of the meniscus. C. H. B. 

Experiments on the DifiUsion of some Organic and Inor¬ 
ganic Compounds. By J. D. E. Schbpfee (Ber,, 16, 1903—1917). 
—A continuation of the author’s investigations (comp. Abstr., 1882, 
1159). The mean results of the author’s determinations are collected 
in the following table:— 


Substance employed. 

Grams of substance 
in 100 c.c. solution. 

Tempera¬ 

ture. 

Diffusion constant, 
h. 

Hydrocldoric acid. 

4-55 

3 8° 

1-622 

ij ....... 

22*7 


2*008 

Sodium chloride. 

5-45 

5*6 

0-766 

>» V .. • • 

C-1 


0-756 

J» » ........ 

12-63 

» 

0-727 

,, ,, «•**.... 

26-3 

)» 

o-iz% 

„ nitrate. 

10'35 

2*5 • 

0*622 

„ „ ........ 

49*09 


0*566 

Silver nitrate. 

4*96 

7*5 

0*899 

>j » . 

85*95 

17 

0*774 

j? » . 

68*68 

11 

0*649 

Sodium thiosulphate.... 

6*6 

10*5 

0*630 

» j) • • • • 

88*97 


0*643 

Urea .. 

8*8 

7*3 

0*810 

Tartaric acid. 

(5 per cent, solution) 

5*0 

0*374 

Racemic a( id. 

»» 

it 

0*388 

Sodium sulphobenzoate.. 

6-16 

14*6 

O'm 

Sodium formate... 

2-47 

8*0 

0*691 


The author in conclusion compares his results for hydrochloric acid, 
sodium chloride, nitrate, and thiosulphate, and silver nitrate with 
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those of Graham and Sclmlmeister. For sodinm chloride, both 
Graham’s and the author’s results point to a very slight influence oi: 
concentration on the velocity of diffusion; Schulmoustcr, however, 
concludes that witli increase of concentration the value for h increases. 
In the case of sodium nitrate, and more so for sodium bisulpliate and 
silver nitrate, the effect of concentration is greater. The author 
considers that the variation in the values of h for the same substance 
in solutions of various degrees of concentration are probably due to a 
separation caused by dilution of larger with smaller molecular aggro- 
gates. V* II- V- 

Affinity, and its Relation to Atomic Volume, Atomic 
Weight, and Specific Gravity. By E. Donate and J. MAYJtHOiEu 
(I?er., 16, 1588—1596).—^After mentioning the views held by Mohr, 
Kopp, Gmelin, Wachter, and others, the authors compare the elements 
with reference to their specific volumes, i.e.^ the quotient of the atomic* 
volume divided by the atomic weight, or in other words the reciprocal 
of the specific gravity. The order in which the elements are arranged 

is such that those in which ~ has the highest values, and the pro¬ 
perties of which are more opposed, are placed at the two ends of the 
list, whilst the elements with lowest specific volumes are placed in 
the centre, forming a series which in many respects resembles the 
electro-chemical series of elements. A. K. M. 


Inorganic Chemistry. 


Activity of Oxygen. By F. Hoppe-Seylee 16, 1017-- 

1924).—This paper is an answer to Traubo’s criticisms on tlio author’s 
results (this voL, p 900). The author Las repeated liis cxpoiimonth 
(this voL, p. 848), and is satisficed as to their accumcy and the deduc¬ 
tions dmwn therefrom. V. IL V. 

Lecture Experiments. By A. Ladenburo (Her., 16, 1478- 
1483).-—I. A description of a mercurial trough and apparatus for gas 
analysis, w'hicli could not be described without the aid of the accom¬ 
panying cuts. 

II. tiunthesis of Water hy Weight ,—A modification of the ordinary 
apparatus for illustrating the synthesis of water, in which the weight 
of hydrogen required to form W'ater by uniting with the oxygen of 
the copper oxide is directly determined. Two glass gasholders are 
used, one filled with hydrogen the other with water. Each is weighed 
before the experiment begins. The hydrogen is driven out of one 
gasholder in the usual way by means of water; this passes through 
the apparatus, and the unused hydrogen displaces the water in the 
second gasholder. "When the experiment is complete, the gasholders 
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are again weiglaed. From tlie increase in weiglit, the volume and 
weight of hydrogen employed can be calculated. The upper part of 
the gasholders must be empty when the weighings are made. 

W. C. W. 

Unobserved Resemblance between Carbonic Anhydride 
and Carbon Bisulphide. By J. Tyndall (Froc, Boy, Soc,, 36, 
129—130).—The author has examined the question whether com¬ 
pounds of like chemical constitution possess like vibrating periods of 
their constituent molecules. Carbonic anhydride, although the most 
transparent of gases, is the most opaque to the ladiation from hot 
carbonic anhydride produced by the burning of carbonic oxide; car¬ 
bon bisulphide, whether as liquid or gas, is the most diathermons. 
But the author has proved by experiment that carbon bisulphide 
absorbs 75 per cent, of the heat radiated from a carbonic oxide flame, 
but only 10 per cent, of the heat from a hydrogen flame. Tims carbon 
bisulphide transcends as an absorbent of heat from carbonic anhy¬ 
dride many substances which for all otlier sources of radiation far 
transcend it. V. II. V. 

Phosphorus Sulphides, By Rimberi {Comp, mid., 96, 1771— 
1772).—The author admits Lemoine’s claim for priority. He points 
out, however, that there is a considerable difierenco between the 
liquid sub-sulphide formed by mixing phosphorus and sulphur at 100 °, 
and that formed by heating the mixture to a temperature higher than 
130°, or by mixing phosphorus and phosphorus trisulphido: the latter 
is much more stable than the former, a difference due to the fact that 
in the first case there is no real chemical combination. When a 
mixture of phosphorus with even a large excess of sulphur is distilled 
at 100 ° in a vacuum, all the phosphorus distils over, and a residue of 
sulphur is left; but on distilling a mixture of phosphorus and phos¬ 
phorus irisulphide in the same way, ])hospliorus distils over and carries 
with it some of the trisulphide and a lesidue of the tiisulphide is 
iolt. The heat developed by the union of P 2 with S 3 , 18*4 cals, is 
snfliciout to aoconut for tlie explosion which accompanies combination, 
for since the spccilic heat of the mixture is only about 0*2 and the 
combination takes place at about 130°, the temperature of the mass is 
suddenly raised to 965°. Solution of iodine in carbon bisulphide 
rapidly attacks phosphorus irisidphide, yielding phosphorus tri-iodide, 
but has no action on compact red phoftphorus, a difl!erence duo to 
the fact that the formation of phosphorus-tri-iodide develops less heat 
I ban the conversion of ordinary phosphorus into red phosphorus. 
The phosphorus does not exist in the irisulphide O/S red phosphorus, 
all the latter having been converted into the ordinary variety at the 
moment of combination. 0, 11. B. 

Phosphorus Subsulphide. ByH. ScHULaB (Ber., 16,2066—2068). 
—This communication is for the most part a polemic directed against 
[jcmoino, who has recently maintained the existence of phosphorus 
subsulphide as a chemical entity. Isambeit and the author have, 
however, shown that the formation of the subsulphide is not accom¬ 
panied with evolution of heat and by distillation at 100 ° in a vacuum 
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all the phosphorus may be separated from the sulphur. The author 
has further showu that the liquid sulphides prepared in accordance 
■with the assigned formula P 4 S and P 2 S do not solidify as a homo¬ 
geneous mass; from the former, phosphorus, and from the latter, 
sulphur sepai'ate out. Also tiie liquids obtained from phosphorus 
with excess of sulphur deposit phosphorus on cooling; and by treat¬ 
ment with carbon bisulphide and chloroform can be separated into 
their two components. Hence these liquids are solutions of the one 
element in the other, and not chemical compounds. 

Y. H. Y. 

Preparation of Phosphoric Acid by the Oxidation of Phos¬ 
phorus with Air in Presence of Moisture. By W. T. Wenzell 
(Pkarm, J, Trans, [3], 14, 24—26).—Some years back Moir suggested 
that phosphoric acid could be prepared by the oxidation of phosphorus 
with moist air; and effected it by placing sticks of phosphorus in 
glass tubes contracted at one end, and several of these tubes were 
placed in a funnel, the end of which dipped into a flask of water. 
Boebereiner, with the same object in view, filled a flat porcelain dish 
to the depth of an inch with powdered glass, which was nearly 
covered with water, sticks of phosphorus being laid on the wet glass, 
so as not to touch one another, and the whole covered with a bell- 
jar. These processes are not only impracticable but dangerous, on 
account of there being no arrangement for regulating the air supply. 
The author now suggests the use of infusion jars for this purpose; the 
sticks of phosphorus are laid on the diaphmgm, and sufficient water 
is poured on to leave half the diameter of the sticks exposed. The 
lip of the jar is closed with an india-rubber stopper, whilst the top of 
the jar, which is ground even and smooth, is covered with a porous 
disc of plaster of Paris, which regulates the air supply. The phos¬ 
phorus soon begins to oxidise, and after a week disappears to the sur- 
tace of the water; the acid liquid is poured off so as to expose more 
phosphorus, and the operation is continued until all the phosphorus 
is oxidised. For large quantities, the author proposes the use of 
shallow glazed pottery trays which can be covered with a plaster of 
Paris tile, the phosphorus being arranged on cross bars and the liquid 
run out by means of a tube let in the side. Lead does not answer, on 
account of lead phosphate being foi’med. 

The products of the oxidation are phosphoric acid in largest propor¬ 
tion, next phosphorous add^ ozone, and hydrogen peroMe in mole¬ 
cular proportions, and besides these, ammonium nitrate and arsenic 
acid are present in the final product. The ozone, hydrogen per¬ 
oxide, and ammonium nitrate are the products of the oxidation due, as 
the author suggests, to atomic oxygen, which is set free by the break¬ 
ing up of the ordinary oxygen molecule to supply the phosphorus 
atoms with the uneven number of oxygen-atoms required to form phos- 
phoic and phosphorus anhydrides. The porous cover to the apparatus 
not only permits the gradual admission of air, hut also dialyses the 
ozone from the hydrogen peroxide; the former diffuses through and 
can be recognised by the odoux* and by test-paper, whilst the latter 
remains within the apparatus, forming the white vapour which is pre¬ 
sent during the oxidation. It runs into the liquid and of course takes 
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part in tlie oxidation; its presence is rendered eyident by agitating 
some of the liquid with chromic acid and ether, &c. 

The arsenic acid is got rid of by heating for a short time at 160°, when 
the arsenic is completely precipitated as metal; at 170° and above, the 
phosphorons acid is decomposed into phosphoric acid and spentaneonsly 
inflammable hydrogen phosphide. The next operation is the conver¬ 
sion of the phosphorous acid into phosphoric; the acid solution is 
heated to about 130°, a small quantity is reserved, the remainder is 
treated with nitric acid until no more nitrous fumes are formed, and 
the excess of nitric acid is got rid of by adding the reserved portion 
of the acid solution. During this operation, nitric oxide is produced 
and acts as a carrier of oxygen as it does in the sulphuric acid cham¬ 
bers, and thus economises the nitric acid; it is therefore advisable to 
add the nitric acid gradually so as to avoid the escape of the nitrous 
fumes. The process is tedious. D. A. L. 

Thionyl Chloride and Pyrosulphnryl Chloride. By K. Her¬ 
mann and P. Koechlin (J5er., 16, 1625—1631).—Thionyl chloride acts 
readily on powdered antimony, with formation of antimony trichloride: 
3 Sb 2 4 - 6 SOCI 2 = 4 SbCl 3 + Sb^Sa -f 3 SO 2 . On warming mercury- 
diphenyl with an excess of thionyl chloride, an energetic reaction 
sets in and a yellowish mass is obtained from which, after the addi¬ 
tion of water, crystals of mercury-phenyl chloride, HgPhCl, can be 
isolated, melting at 245°. A small quantity of an oily substance con¬ 
taining sulphur is also formed, giving a splendid blue coloration with 
concentrated sulphuric acid. A different reaction takes place with 
mercury-dinaphthyl, with formation of |3-chloronaphthalene. By the 
action of thionyl chloride on butyric, benzoic, and cinnamic acids, the 
corresponding chlorides are produced, and from sodium paratoluene- 
sulphonate paratoluene-sulphonic chloride can be obtained. On 
passing the vapour of thionyl chloride through a red-hot tube, it is 
decomposed according to tho equation: 4 SOC 12 = 82614 + 2SO> + 
601. Its vapour-density at 99"* (steam), 154° (bromobenzene vapour) 
and at 442° (sulphur vapour), is respectively 3*95, 3 81, and 2 65, 
theory requiring 4*11 for SOCI 2 and 2*74 for ISOCb, sliowing that 
the vapour-density is normal up to 154°, whilst at 442° dissociation 
takes place according to the above equation. 

In reply to Konowalow 16, 1127),the auflhors state that they 
have distilled pyrosulphuryl chloride four times over phosphoric anhy¬ 
dride, and that the boiling point remains constant at 147 , whilst sul¬ 
phuric anhydride at once raises the boiling point. This is explained 
l)y the presence of sulphuric acid in the anhydride. The authors are 
01 opinion that from the mode of preparation adopted by Konowalow, 
the diflerences between his boiling point and vapour-density determi¬ 
nations and their own are due to the presence of sulphuric acid. 

A. K. M. 

Blue Rock Salt. By B. Wittjen and H. Pbecht (Per., 16, 1454 
—1457).—The blue colour of certain pieces of Stassfurt rock salt has 
been ascribed to the presence of a sulphur compound by Ochsenius, 
to sodium subchloride by Johnson (QmeUn Kraut, 2, 204), and to the 
presence of gases byBischof (Stelnsnhwerhe hei Stassfurt, F. Bischof). 
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The authors prore that the salt contains very minute quantities of 
hydrogen and marsh-gas. It does not contain sulphur, neither does 
it contain any colouring matter soluble in ether or in carbon bisul¬ 
phide. The authors conclude that the colour is not due to the pre¬ 
sence of any blue colouring matter, but is a purely optical phenom^on. 

Silver Hypophospliate. By J. Philip (Ber., 16, 749—752).— 
Six grams of silver nitrate are dissolved in 100 c.c. of nitric acid 
(sp. gr. 1*2) diluted with 100 c.c. water, and heated on the water-bath. 
3—9 grams of phosphorus are introduced, when at a little below 
100 ° a violent reaction takes place, the phosphoras being oxidised to 
phosphorous, phosphoric, and hypophosphoric acids, of which—it* the 
phosphorus be maintained in excess, and the reaction stopped as soon 
as the violent evolution of gas ceases—the hypophosphoric acid forms 
the greater part. As the liquid cools, silver hypophosphato crystal¬ 
lises out, the phosphorous and phosphoric acid remaining in solution. 
When silver hypophosphate is heated, it decomposes into metallic 
silver and silver metaphosphate. L. T. T. 

Iodide of Argentammonium.. By A. Longi {Oaz^tetta, 13, 86). 
—Bammelsberg (Bogg. Ann,^ 48, 151) found that dry silver iodide 
absorbed gaseous ammonia, with formation of a white easily decom- 
posible substance of the formula 2AgI,NH^. The author, by digesting 
silver iodide with ammonia solution (sp. gr. 0*960), obtained another 
wdiite compound of the formula HHsAgl. It is easily decomposed 
w^hen exposed to the air, or when left in contact with water. 

C. E. G. 

Hydrates of Baryta. By H. Lesgceur (Gompt rend, 96, 1578-- 
1581).—The author has measured the tension of dissociation of 
barium oxide in various states of hydration, with a view to determine 
how many definite hydrates of barytfei actually exist: At 100° two 
definite hydi*ates exist: the hydroxide BaH 202 with practically no 
tension of dissociation, and the hydrate BaHi. 02 ,n 20 with a tension of 
dissociation of about 45 mm.: this hydrate is completely converted 
into the hydroxide when heated at 100° in a vacuum. At 75'^, the 
hydroxide, BaH 202 , has practically no tension of dissociation, and that 
of the hydrate, BaH202,H20, is less than 1 mm. A third hydrate, 
BaH 202 ,HH 20 , however, exists at this temperature, and has a ten¬ 
sion of dissociation of 213 mm. Barinm oxide* therefore forms three 
definite compounds: BaOjH.O ; Ba 0 , 2 H 20 , and Ba0,9H20, and ihese 
are the only definite hydrates which can exist at 75°. C. H. B. 

Hydrates of Baryta. By E. J. Maumex^ (Gompt rend, 96, 
1730—1732).—Barium hydroxide fused at a dull red heat has the 
percentage composition BaO 87 49, H 2 O 12*51, corresponding with the 
formula Ba0(H20)i.2u. If the hydrate crystallised from water is placed 
under a small bell-jar over some of the fused hydroxide until it ceases 
10 lose weight, it yields the hydrate Ba0(H20)2.63, The crystallised 
hydrate, dried in a similar manner over this second hydrate, has the 
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composition Ba0,(H20)8.5- Tlio bebavionr of bar37ta is not excep¬ 
tional : the crystallised hydrate of sodium oxide obtained by Terreil 
has the composition Na30,(Hi0)3.u, and by fusion in a platinum cru¬ 
cible it yields the hydrate Na20,(H20)i.ii. According to the author, 
hydrates containing 1 HjO are very rarely formed. 0. H. B. 

Platinised Magnesium as a Beducing Agent. By M. Ballo 
(Ber., 16, 694).—Pure water is not decomposed by magnesium, but if 
a trace of platinum chloride be added, decomposition takes place 
freely. The author recommends this as a very useful reducing agent 
for organic substances. L. T, T. 

Dried Alum. By E. Bailtsy (Pharm. J. Tmiis. [3], 13, 888—839). 
—There has been some contention with regard to the dried alum 
of the B.P.; some say that it is almost insoluble in water, but 
recovers its solubility on boiling, others contend that it is slowly hut 
completely soluble in water. From several experiments, tlje author 
comes to the following conclusions :—1. That commorcial dried alum 
almost always leaves some insoluble residue varying from 6 5 to O’5 
per cent. 2. That boiling increases the quantity of insoluble matter, 
k That when alum is dried carefully, not exceeding the limit allowed 
by the Pharmacopoeia (400° F.), a freely but slowly soluble product 
is obtained; and he therefore asserts that dried alum ought to be 
soluble, the insolubility being solely due to carelessness in prepara¬ 
tion. 

Judging from his samples, he remarks that it is apparent 4hat 
potassium alum has replaced ammonium alum iu the preparation in 
commerce. D. A. L. 

Tboidmn Sulphate. By E. Bemah^ay (CompL rend., 96, 1859— 
1862).—A dilute neutral solution (0'5 per cent.) of thoaium sulphate 
becomes turbid when heated, and at 100° deposits a flocculent basic 
salt, tho formation of which is prevented by the presence of a very small 
quantity of free acid. The composition of this salt has not yet been 
determined. A solution of the crystallised sulphate, Th(S04)2,9Hi0, 
in 10 or 15 times its weight of water, is converted at 60° into a spongy 
mass which if heated at 10U° for 24—48 hours, changes to a pulveru¬ 
lent precipitate, which no longer dissolves on cociling. This precipi¬ 
tate has tho composition 3Th(S0^)22H20 -h Th(S04)0,2H20. The 
quantity of thorium remaining iu solution is very small, and varies 
with the proportion of water present, and with other conditions. Tho 
formation of tho basic salt is prevented to some extent by the presence 
of 3—4 per cent, of free acid. The basic salt when once formed 
is almost unaltered by cold water, and is only slowly attacked by acids. 

The solubility in water of the hydrate, Th(S04)2,9H>0, increases 
with the temperature up to 55°, at which point the solution becomes 
turbid. The hydrate, Th(S04)2,4H20, described by Ohydeuius, and 
probably identical with the hydrate, 2Th(S04)2,9H20, of Dolafontaine, 
is readily obtained by heating the preceding hydrate for sonio time at 
100° iu provsence of dilute sulphuric acid (5 pei* cent.). The solubility 
of this hydrate diminishes .as the temperature increases from 17° to 
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100°, but above 60° tbe results are affected by the decomposition of 
tbe salt. It wonld appear that a solution of ibe hydrates of 
thorium sulphate contains, at a given temperature, a definite quantity 
of each hydrate, the relative proportions of the different hydrates 
depending on the temperature. 0. H. B. 

Solubility of Cupric Sulphide in Alkaline Thiomolybdates. 
By Debray (Oompt. rend., 96, 1616—161'7).—Cupic sulphide dis¬ 
solves somewhat easily in solutions of alkaline thiomolybdates, the 
maximum solubility corresponding with the formation of a definite 
cupric thioniolybdate. On adding hydrochloric acid to the solution, 
copper tbiomolybdate is precipitated. Prolonged boiling of a solu¬ 
tion of cupric sulphide in ammonium tbiomolybdate causes the pre¬ 
cipitation of a crystalline double copper ammonium tbiomolybdate, 
slightly soluble in water. This double tbiomolybdate is green by 
reflected, red by transmitted, light. C. H. B. 

Colloidal Copper Sulphide. By L. T. Weight (Ber., 16, 1448). 
—A question of priority. 

Hydrogen Gold Chloride. By J. Thomsen (Ber., 16, 1685— 
1587).—According to previous researches of the author, this compound 
crystallises with 4 mols. H^O (Ber., 10, 16B3); whereas, according to 
Schottlander (this voL, p. 853), it contains only 3HaO. The author 
has repeated his experiments, and finds that hydrogen gold chloride 
does crystallise with 4HaO, but that it gradually loses 1 mol. on 
exposure to dry air. A. K. M. 

Separation of Gallium. By L. db Boisbaudean (Oompt rend., 
96, 1696—1698, 1838—1840).— From Iridium. —(1.) The gallium is 
precipitated by potassium ferrocyanide in presence of a large excess 
of hydrochloric acid, the precipitate decomposed by potash, dissolved 
in hydrochloric acid, and the precipitation repeated Wo or throe times. 
(2.) The gallium is precipitated from a hot solution by cupric liydr- 
oxide, the traces of iridium in the precipitate being removed by repeal/od 
precipitation. (3.) Metallic copper and cuprous oxide may bo used 
'instead of cupric lyrdroxide. (4.) The chlorides or sulphates of 
gallium and indium are carefully heated to dull redness with a con¬ 
siderable excess of potassium hydrogen sulphate, and the mass dissolved 
in boiling water. The cold solution is then nearly neutralised with 
potash and allowed to stand, when the greater part of the iridium is 
precipitated as iridium potassium sulphate (this vol., p. 905) . The 
precipitate is washed with a slightly acid solution of potassium sul¬ 
phate, and the filtrate and washings are mixed, almost neutralised 
with potash, and boiled for 15 to 30 minutes in. contact with the 
air. The liquid is then rendered alkaline and the boiling continued 
for some time, when iridium oxide is precipitated and gallium remains 
in solution. Tx'aces of gallium in the precipitate are removed by 
repetition of the process. ^ 

From Bufh&iium. —(1.) The ruthenium is precipitated as sulphide 
by passing hydrogen sulphide for some time into the boiling solution 
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stronglj acidified with hydrochloric acid. The precipitate is washed 
with a solution of hydrogen sulphide acidified with hydrochloric acid. 
(2.) The solution is mixed with a slight excess of potassium hydroxide 
and boiled for some time. The precipitate is dissolved in hydro¬ 
chloric acid, and the precipitation repeated two or three times in order 
to remove traces of gallium. The gallium is precipitated from the 
filtrate by cupric hydroxide. (3.) The gallium is precipitated as 
ferrocyanide in presence of a large excess of hydrochloric acid. If 
the ruthenium and gallium exist in an insoluble substance, the latter 
is fused at a dull red heat in a gold crucible with a mixture of potas¬ 
sium nitrate and hydroxide, the fused mass treated with water, the 
solution acidified with hydrochloric acid and boiled, and the ruthenium 
and gallium separated by one of the three methods. 

From Osmium ,—The osmium is precipitated as sulphide by passing 
hydrogen sulphide for some time into the strongly acid solution, 
which is gradually heated to boiling. The filtrate, even if colour¬ 
less, may retain traces of osmium, which are removed by evaporating 
the liquid to a small bulk (a slow current of hydrogen sulphide being 
passed through), then adding a small quantity of solution of hydrogen 
sulphide, and filtering ofi the precipitate. This method is applicable 
to both osmic acid and osmic chloride. 

From Arsenic .—The arsenic is precipitated as sulphide from the 
sti'ongly acid solution, and the precipitate is washed with dilute 
hydrochloric acid. 

From Selenium .—The selenium, which should be in the state of 
selenious acid, is either precipitated as sulphide from a hot strongly 
acid solution, or is reduced by passing sulphurous anhydride into the 
hot solution acidified with hydrochloric acid. 0. H. B. 

Oxidation of Titanic Acid. By A. Picctni (Gaszeffa, 13, 5?— 
65).—Pure titanic acid prepared from rutile, or from the^ tetra¬ 
chloride by precipitation with ammonia, is dissolved in sulphuric acid, 
and digested in the cold with pure crystallised barium peroxide in 
excess, which maybe recognised by the solution containing hydrogen 
peroxide. The deep-red solution thus obtained is filtered to remove 
barium sulphate, and partially precipitated with an alcoholic potash 
solution (1:10) ; this precipitate, when washed and dried, is of a deep 
yellow colour. On adding more potash solution to the filtrate, a pre¬ 
cipitate is thrown down which is more flocculcnt than the first, and 
when dried forms a bright yellow powder, with a slightly greenish 
tinge. Those both contain water and titanic acid, with excess of 
oxygen, which they lose when strongly heated, leaving titanic acid 
behind. On boiling them with water, oxygen is evolved, and a white 
powder is left. They dissolve in sulphuric acid, yielding solutions of 
the colour of potassium dichromate, and with hydrochloric acid they 
evolve chlorine. The sulphuric acid solution may be concentrated by 
slow evaporation, but at a certain stage oxygen begins to be evolved 
and the solution is gradually decolorised, and a white gelatinous mass 
is loft. With hydrofiuorio acid the precipitates give colourless solu¬ 
tions containing hydrogen peroxide. The sulphuric acid solution 
gives a white precipitate of normal potassium fluotitanate with potas- 
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sium fluoride ; a yellowi&li precipitate with disodium phosphate, pro¬ 
vided the solution be not too acid; liberates iodine from alkaline 
iodides; and decolorises potassium permanganate with liberation of 
oxygen. 

The proportion of oxygen to titanic acid was determined either by 
the amount of permanganate required to decolorise the solution, or 
by means of ammonioferrous sulphate, the titanic acid being sub¬ 
sequently precipitated by boiling the dilute solution; or the estimations 
were made directly by heating the substance in a vacuum, measuring 
the amount of oxygen evolved, and weighing the residue of titanic 
acid. In this way it was found that the first precipitate of a deep 
yellow colour contained about 6*0 per cent, oxygen, corresponding with 
the ratio 4Ti02: 0, whilst the second pale yellow precipitate contained 
10 per cent., corresponding with 2Ti02: 0, This applies only to the 
freshly-prepared precipitates: if they are dried-they lose oxygen, the 
deep yellow precipitate ultimately approximating to the ratio 5Ti02: 0. 
The author also obtained another compound, in which the ratio was 
3Ti0:0. 

When pure hydrogen peroxide solution is added to a solution of 
titanic acid, or of either of the two yellow precipitates in sulphuric acid, 
until it is in very slight excess (as may be seen by the fugitive bluish 
cloud produced on testing it with a drop of potassium dichromate 
solution), a red liquid is obtained, in which the proportions of titanic 
acid and oxygen are represented by Ti 02 : 0. 

If we leave out of consideration the water present in these various 
compounds, we have the following series of acids :— 


4Ti02,Ti02 = TijOii. 
3Ti02,Ti03 = TiiOo. 
2Ti02,Ti03 = TigOy. 
TiOgjTiOs = TiaOjs. 

TiOa. 


These results establish the existence of coloured unstable com¬ 
pounds in which titanic acid is combined with more or less oxygen, 
and the author is inclined to place titanium in the periodic system, 
thus: 

Ti. V. Or. 

It is known that the vanadates are coloured red by hydrogen per¬ 
oxide, and the study of this reaction may possibly reveal tiio existence 
of a peroxide more stable than that of titanium. 0. E. G. 

Atomic Weight of Antimony. By J. Bongaml (Bpv,, 16,19^2 
—1945).—The author at the commencement of his paper reviews the 
various methods proposed for the determination of the atomic weight 
of antimony^ their incidental errors, and their results. The process 
adopted by him consists in the oxidation of the sulphide by ammo- 
niacal hydrogen peroxide as suggested by Classen (this voL, p. 934), 
and precipitation in the form of barium sulphate. Metallic antimony 
was first prepared by the electrolysis of a solution of the sulphide in 
excess of ammonium sulphide, and purifi,ed by fusion with sodium 
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carbonate. The regulus was wa'shed with dilute hydrochloric acid, 
cleansed with sand, and dried. The metal was dissolved in potassium 
sulphide, and the solution precipitated with sulphuric acid. The pre¬ 
cipitated sulphide was then oxidised by hydrogen peroxide, in an 
apparatus of the form proposed by Classen, and the solution precipi¬ 
tated by barium chloride. The results of twelve determinations 
(Ba = 136*8, S = 31*98, 0 = 15*96) gave a mean of 120*193, the 
number varying from a minimum 120*09 to a maximum 120*39. 

V. H. V. 

Chemistry of the Platinnm Metals. By T. Wtlm (Ber., 16, 
1524—1531).—This is a continuation of work previously published by 
the author (Abstr., 1880, 854, and 1881, 514). On treating preci¬ 
pitated platinum residues with chlorine and sodium chloride according 
to Wohler’s method, a black powder is obtained which resists further 
action of these reagents. It is readily acted on by fused sodium car¬ 
bonate, and on exhausting the melt with water, filtering, and evapo¬ 
rating, a grey powder is obtained soluble in hydrochloric acid. After 
oxidising the solution with nitric acid and adding ammonium chloride, 
a crystalline precipitate can be obtained on evaporation, which is pro¬ 
bably a mixture of ruthenium ammonium chloride and iridium ammo¬ 
nium chloride. On treating the insoluble residue from tbe melt with 
hydrochloric acid, a portion is dissolved, yielding a solution from 
which a double salt of ammonium chloride can be obtained forming 
blackish-violet crystals closely resembling those of iridium ammonium 
chloride. The mother-liquor yields, on evaporation in a desiccator, 
brownish-yellow crystals, consisting of a double salt of iron with a 
platinum-metal (ruthenium ?). The blackish-violet crystals above- 
mentioned are, however, distinguished from the iridium salt by their 
greater transparency, by their more x'eady solubility in water, and by 
certain reactions, such as that with ammonia. Its properties also 
do not agree with those of ruthenium ammonium chloride. The 
abnormal reactions are probably due to the presence of a peculiar 
compound of rhodium and iron, and perhaps of an unknown metal. 

A. K. M. 

Violet Iridium Sulphate. By L. m BoiSBAUWRiN (Cornet rend., 
96, 1551—1552).—The pale blue colour produced by adding potas¬ 
sium hydroxide to a cold solution of green iridium sulphate (this 
vol., p. 905) is due to the formation of a bulky pale blue precipitate 
which contracts to a greenish powder, and gradually becomes blue- 
violet in colour. This change of colour is due to oxidation. When a 
boiling solution of potassium hydroxide is added to a boiling solution 
of tbe green iridium sulphate, only a very faint violet tint is at first 
produced, but if the liquid is agitated iu contact with air, the blue- 
violet colour is gradually developed. The change of colour does not 
take place in an atmosphere of hydrogen, and if a current of hydrogen 
is passed through the liquid containing the blue-violet oxide, the 
latter is decolorised. Snlphurous acid changes the colour of the blue- 
violet sulphate to blue, and finally decolorises it. An aqueous soln- 
tion of the deep violet sulphate becomes almost colourless on prolonged 

VOL. XLIV. 4 b 
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boiling, bnt on adding potassium hydroxide the colour reappears and 
an abundant blue-violet precipitate is formed, soluble in dilutt‘ 
sulphuric acid. The same changes take place in the cold, although 
more slowly. 

Hydrochloric acid dissolves the blue-violet oxide, forming a deep 
violet liquid, which gradually becomes blue, then green, and finally 
orange-yellow, the change being accelerated by heat. If tbe blue- 
violet oxide is dried, or is subjected to prolonged ebullition, it 
becomes partly insoluble in dilute sulphuric acid. 0. H. B. 

Contributions to the Chemistry of the Rhodammonium 
Compounds. By S. M. Joeoensen CJiem, [2], 27,433 —489).— 
I. Ohloropiirpureorhodium Salts ,— Ghloropmyureorliodimi chloride^ 
Cl 3 (Rh 2 , 10 HH 3 )Cl 4 , is prepared by evaporating a solution of rhodium 
chloride and ammonium. It crystallises best from a solution con¬ 
taining a trace of free hydrochloric acid, when it forms small yellow 
rhombic crystals isomorphous with the corresponding cobalt salt 
(sp* gr. at 18*4, 2*075). They can be heated for a day at 100° 
without losing weight. When heated in dry chlorine, they yield 
rhodium chloride; in dry hydrochloric acid gas metallic rhodium is 
produced, Chloropurpureorhodium chloride does not part with all 
its chlorine when treated with silver nitrate. When ground with an 
excess of freshly precipitated silver oxide, it yields a strongly alkaline 
yellow solution, containing chloropurpureorhodium hydroxide and 
traces of roseorhodium hydroxide; the former is a base resembling 
potassium hydroxide, and when heated yields a mixture of roseo¬ 
rhodium chlonde and roseorhodium hydroxide. Roseorhodium salts 
are very readily detected by means of potassium ferrocyanide, 
Ghloropurpureorliodium nitrate, Ol2(Rb3,I0NH3)4NO8, is prepared by 
pouring a hot solution of the chloropurpureo-chloride into well-cooled 
concentrated nitric acid. The precipitate so obtained consists of 
small octohedral crystals. They are only sparingly sohjble in water. 
When boiled with soda solution they form the rosoo-salt. G/doro- 
purpureorhodium sillcojinoride, Cl3fRh2,10]SrH,)2SiF8, is obtained when 
a hot solution of the chloride (60°) is filtered into an excess of strong 
bydrofluosilicic acid. It forms glittering rhomboidal plates of a 
straw-yellow coldhr. It is isomorphous with the corresponding 
cobalt and chromium salts. The salt remains unaltered at 100°; and 
when heated to redness it leaves rhodium oxide. Glihropurpureorlodium 
pZafinochloride, Cl3(Rh2lOHH3),2PtCl6, is a buff-coloured precipitate 
insoluble in cold water. It is isomorphous with the corresponding 
cobalt and chromium salts. Ghloro'purpureorhodiutH sulphate, the 
acid salt, 2Cl2(Rh2,10!N'H^)2SO4,3H2SO4, is prepared by grinding the 
ohlorochloride with concentrated sulphuric acid. On diluting the 
mixture and allowing it to cool, glittering yellow prismatic crystals 
separate out. They are slightly soluble in cold water. The norwhal 
salt, Ol2(Rb2,10HH3)2SO4,4H2O , is obtained by neutralising the chloro- 
purpureo-hydroxide with dilute sulphuric acid. It crystallises in 
Sulphur-coloured prisms. Ghloropwrpureorliodivm carhinaie, 

Cl2(Rh^l0NB[«)2C03,2Ha0, 
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is prepared by grinding* the cbloroobloride witb silver carbonate 
freshly precipii/ated from an acid solution. It forms a blight yellow 
crystalline powder. 

II. Bromopurpureorhodium Salts.—Bromopurpureorhodium hromide^ 
Br 2 (E<h 2 , 10 ITB[ 3 )Br 4 , can be prepared by heating rhodium zinc with a 
solution of bromine in hydrobromic acid, and subsequently proceeding 
as in the preparation of the chloro-compound. It is more con¬ 
veniently obtained by treating the basic roseorhodium salt, formed by 
heating the chloropurpureo-chloride with soda solution, with hydro- 
bromic acid, and then heating the roseorhodium bromide so formed 
at 100°, or boiling the aqueous solution. The bromo-bromide forms 
yellow rhombic crystals. It is more sparingly soluble in water than 
the chloropurpureo-chloride. It only loses traces of hygroscopic 
moisture when heated at 100°. It closely resembles the chloro¬ 
purpureo-chloride in all its reactions. Bromopurpureorhodium nitrate^ 
Br 2 (B;h 2 , 101 ^ 113 ) 411 ^ 03 , is prepared in a similar manner to the chloro- 
purpureo-salt. It crystallises from water in large octohedra. Bromo- 
purpureorhodium siUcoflmride^ Br 2 (Rh 2 , 10 NH 3 ) 2 SiF 6 , is prepared in a 
similar manner to the chloro-compound. The plafino-hromide is 
obtained by filtering a solution of the bromo-bromide into sodium 
platino-bromide. 

III. lodopurpureorhodium Salts.—lodopurpureorhodium iodide^ 

l2(Ilh2,10KH3)l4, 

is prepared by treating a solution of roseorhodium hydroxide with 
hydriodic acid, and heating the mixture for about two hours on a 
water-hath. When pure, it foi'ms small rhombic crystals with a 
colour resembling that of potassium diohromate. They are more 
soluble in hot water than in cold. When boiled with soda, it is con¬ 
verted into the roseo-salt. On triturating it with moist silver oxide, a 
strongly alkaline yellow solution is obtained, which doubtless con¬ 
tains iodopurpnreo-hydroxido. 

lodopurpttreorhodmm chloride, Ia(Rh2,10!N’H3)Cl4, is, when dry, 
a dark yellow crystalline powder. It is freely soluble in hot water, 
but insoluble in hydrochloric acid and in alcohol. lodop^ur- 
p%Ji/reoThodmm nitrate, l2(Rh2,10NHs)4N‘O3, is prepared by filt ring 
a solution of the iodocMoride into dilute nitric acid. It crystal¬ 
lises from hot water in small octohedm. lodopurpureorhodium silico-^ 
fluoride, l2(Rh2,10NH3)2SiFe, is formed when a warm solution of the 
iodochloride is filtered into strong cold hydrofluosilicic acid. It 
forms bright glittering yellow plates, which are almost insoluble in 
cold water. lodoprurpureorhodium platino-iodide, l 2 (Rh 2 , 10 NH 3 ) 2 Ptl 6 , 
is prepared by treating the iodochloride with calcium platino-iodide. 
It forms a black precipitate consisting of masses of small crystals. 
It is quite insoluble in water and in alcohol. lodopurpureorTiodium 
mlphate, —The hydrated normal salt, l 2 (Rh 2 , 10 !N’H 3 ) 2 SO 4 + 6 H 2 O, is 
obtained by grinding together 3*6 grams of precipite,ted iodochloride 
and 10 grams*of concentrated sulphuric acid; the product is theu 
dissolved in 40 o.c. of water, and 1 o.c. of alcohol added to the solution. 
After 24 hours large orange-yellow crystals separate out. The anhy- 

4 & 2 
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drous salt is formed when a larger quantity of alcohol is present. It 
forms orange-yellow quadratic plates. 

rV". Dioliloropyridine Hhodiii'm Saifs. — Diclilorotefrapyridme-rhodium 
chloride, Cl 4 (Rh 2 , 8 C 6 H 5 N)Cl 2 , is prepared by dissolving rhodium-zinc 
in aqua regia, and, after removing the nitric acid, heating the aqueous 
solution with pyridine; on cooling, the solution deposits the pyridine 
salt in yellow prisms. The salt melts when heated and forms a black 
oil, which leaves metallic rhodium on being heated to redness. When 
the salt is ground with freshly precipitated moist silver oxide, it 
yields a yellow strongly alkaline solution containing dichlorotetra- 
pyridine-rhodium hydroxide; this absorbs carbonic anhydride from 
the air, and evolves ammonia from solutions of its salts. The dichloro- 
nitrate, Ch(R>ho,806H5N)2N03, is obtained by filtering a solution of 
the chloride into dilute nitric acid. The dichloro-h'omide, 

Ch(Eh2,8C5H5]Sr)Br2, 

is prepared in a manner similar to the nitrate. The dichloro-'Sulphate, 
Cli(Ith 2 , 8 CfiH 6 hr)S 04 ,is precipitated from a saturated aqueous solution 
of the chloride on adding dilute sulphuric acid. It can also bo pre¬ 
pared in a manner similar to iodopurpureorhodium sulphate. The 
plaiinochloride, Ol 4 (E.h 2 , 8 C 5 H 6 N')PtOl 6 , forms a buff-coloured crystal¬ 
line powder. 

Y, The Atomic Weight of Bhodiwn. —Chloropurpureorhodium 
chloride and the corresponding bromine compound can be readily 
prepared in a state of gieat purity; and as the other elements which 
they contain, in addition to rhodium, are such as have had their 
atomic weights accurately ascertained, the author considered that 
they offered an excellent opportunity to determine the atomic weight 
of rhodium. The amount of rhodium contained is readily determined 
by simply heating in the air, and afterwards in hydrogen and carbonic 
anhydride. The mean result of five determinations made by the 
author gives 103 04 as the atomic weight of rhodium. J. I. W. 


Mineralogical Chemistry. 


Application of a Solution of Barium and Mercury Iodide to 
Petrographical Purposes. By C. Eohrbach (Jahrh. /. Min., 1883, 
2, Mem., 186—188).—Instead of a solution of mercury iodide with 
the alkali iodides, the author employed a solution of barium-mercnry 
iodide for the preparation of heavy solutions, for which a still higher 
sp. gr. than that of ThouIePs solntion was to be expected, seeing that 
the atomic weight of barium is so much greater than that of potas¬ 
sium. In practice he found that the new solution gave a maximum 
sp. gr. of 3-588. B. H. B. 

Optical Properties of Nocerlne. By E. Bertkand (Jahrh f. 
Min,, 1883, 2 , Eef,, 160).—'Nocerine is the name given by Scacchi to 
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tho double fluoride of calcium and magnesium. It occurs in extremely 
small lioxagonal crystals, which the author observed to be o])tioally 
uniaxial and negatively double refracting, B, H. B. 

Analyses of Magnetic Pyrites. By 0. Bodewig (Jahrh.f. Mm,, 
1883, 2, Bef., 161).— The author found that freshly distilled carbon 
bisulphide dissolved 0*01 to 0*021 gram of sulpliur from 10 grams of 
the magnetic pyrites from Bodenmais, while the magnetic pyrites 
from Schroibershau and crystallised magnetic pyrites from Pallanza 
gave up no sulphur. The magnetic pyrites from the three localities 
were treated with carbon bisulphide, dried, and very carefully 
analysed. The results were as follows:— 

1 . Magnetic pyrites from Bodenmais contained 38*45 per cent, of 
sulphur and 61*63 per cent, of Pe, corresjionding to tho formula 
FeiiSi2* 

2. Magnetic pyrites from Sclircibersliau, in Silesia, gave 38*560 per 
cent, sulphur, 61*325 Fe, and 0*200 Oo. Then Fe + Co : S = 
1*1019 : 1*2057 = FeuS,2. 

3. Magnetic pyrites from Pallanza gave 38*75 per cent. S, 60*59 F(‘, 
0*63 Oo. Then Fe + Oo : S = 1*0964 ; 1*2117 = FcuSu. 

B. H. B. 

Tinder Ore from the Harz. By 0. Ltiedeoo (Jahrh, f, Min,, 
1883, 2, Mem., 116—118).—Tinder ore is found at Olaustlial ami 
St. Androasborg in the Upper Harz, and at Wolfsberg in tho Lower 
Harz, Hausmann regarded it as a mixture of 82*04 plumosito, 
13*46 mispickol, and 4*3 red silver ore. Roosing (Abstr., 1881, p. 24) 
regarded it as a lead antimony sulphide, and showed that tho analysis 
Mgreed with the formula PbiSb(,S,7, tho load being partially replaced, 
by Cu, Fo, Ag, and Zn. He inferred that it was tlio final product of 
the decomposition of an aiitimonial galena. Tho author, after a 
microscopic oxaminaiion of the tinder ore from Olausthal, comes to 
the conclusion that it is not a mixture, but a distinct mineral, the com¬ 
position of which is expressed by the formula (PbAgFeZnOu)jSb8Si7. 

B. li. B. 

Brucite from Cogne. By 0. FuiiiiUMn (Jahrh. /. Mm,, 1883, 2, 
Ref., 161).—The analysis of the brueito from Oogne, in tho Aosta 
Yallcy, after tho removal of a small amount* of silica, gave the 
following results i— 

MgO. FeO. HsO. Total. 

68*53 1*15 30*18 99*81 

B. H. B. 

Brucite. By A. Weisbaoh (Jahrh, /. Mm,, 1883, 2, Mem., 119— 
120 ).—A boiler incrustation from Zwickau gave on analysis tho 
following results :— 

KgO. FePa. SOs- SiOg. HaO. Total. 

66*09 0*31 3*49 1*31 28*80 100*00 

This represents 93*15 per cent, of magnesium hydroxide, so that 
brucite is tho main constituent. 
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The feed-water of the boiler contained 0-6306 per cent, of fixed 
constitaents, tbe ereater portion of which was magnesium chloride. 

B. H. B. 

The Inclusions in Sapphire, Ruby, and Spinel. By W. 
Pbinz (Jahrh. f, Min.^ 1883, 2, Ref., 156—157).—The sapphire 
contains nnmerons inclusions of liquid carbonic anhydride in large 
cylindrical cavities, the longitudinal axis of which is perpendicular 
to the main axis of the crystal or in the form of the crystal itself. Tn 
the ruby these large fluid inclusions are almost entirely wanting. 
Small ones occur only to a slight extent; they also contain liquid 
carbonic anhydride. In the inclosed fluids crystal needles, small 
opaque hexagonal tablets, and more rarely tetrahedrons are met with. 
On the other hand, as Sorby showed, the ruby is very rich in solid 
enclosures. Sorby distinguished four varieties, wliich may, according 
to the author, he referred to two kinds: (1) rutile, and (2) doubly 
refracting round grains, rhombohedral and columnar crystals, which 
are regarded as microscopic rubies and sapphires according to their 
colour. The spinel is characterised by frequently enclosing two fluids 
which do not mix, a colourless one and a dark orange one. These 
fluids frequently contain small cubes, doubly refracting prismatic crys¬ 
tals, and an opaque black substance. The yellow fluid appears to be 
viscous, and is regarded as a very concentrated salt solution. The 
colourless fluid does not expand like liquid carbonic anhydride. When 
heated strongly, the yellow fluid becomes converted into an aggregate 
of doubly refracting crystals, while the colourless fluid is enclosed in 
drops in the yellow material. Whoa heated more slowly, the crystals 
thus separated out dissolve, and the isolated drops of the colourless 
fluid combine again. At a lower temperature, the yellow fluid again 
’crystallises. B. H. B, 

Artificial ProduLction of Barytes, Celestine, and Anhydrite. 
By A. Gorgeu (Oomjpt rend., 96, 1734—1737).—The ai'tifioial pro¬ 
duction of hausmannite (this voL, p. 869) is not impeded by th<' 
presence of iodine or bromine, or of the chlorides of tlio alkalis or 
alkaline earths, and the product retains only very small quantities of 
these foreign substances. The sulphates of barium, strontium, ami 
calcium dissolve quickly in many fused metallic chlorides, and by 
gradually cooling the fused mass axid extracHng the residue with 
water, barytes, celestine, and anhydrite are obtained in cvyslals iden¬ 
tical in form and properties with those of the natural minerals. The 
crystals contain no chlorine, and the aqueous solution of the fused 
mass is free from more than traces of the alkaline oai*th. 

0. H. B. 

Optical Properties of Cobalt Carbonate. By E. Berteaki) 
{Jahrh. f. Min., 1883, 2, Ref., 161).—The small rhombohedrons of this 
mineral are optically uniaxial with negative double refraction, A sec¬ 
tion parallel to c showed distinct pleochroism. B. H. B. 

New Locality for Hayesine, and its Novel Occurrence. By 
N. H. Hartok {A7ner. J. Sd., 1882, 23,468—459; JaM. f. Min., 
1883, 2, Ref., 161—102).—^Hayesine oeexurs at Bergen Hill, Now 
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Jersey, wHh datholito and oalcite in cavities in the trap rock. The 
analysis gave the following results :— 

SiOj. mp. MgO. 

CaO. B,03. n.O, -,-^ Total. 

18*39 46*10 35*46 trace 99*05 

The sp. gr. was between 1*5 and 1*7. The analysis corresponds to 
the formula: CaB^O? + 3H2O. B. H. B. 

Two New Minerals, Monetite and Monite, with a Notice 
of Pyroclasite. By C. U. Shepard {Amer, J, 1882, 23, 
400—405).—The prevailing rock of the islands of Moneia and Mona, 
in the West Indies, is a tertiary limestone covered with guano, and 
the two minerals were formed by infiltration. The monetite crystal¬ 
lises in the triclinic system. The general form is that of a thin 
ihomboid. The fracture is uneven. The mineral is somitransparent, 
lias a vitreous lustre, and a pale yellowish-white colour; H. = 3*5; 
sp. gr. = 2*75. The chemical analysis corresponds to the formula: 

2Ca0,H20,P205. 

The analysis of monite corresponded to the formula Ca^P^jOg 4- H^O. 
This mineral resembles kaolin in colour and density. Its fmoture is 
earthy; hardness below 2, and sp. gr. 2*1. Before tho blowpipe it 
melts with dilficiilty to an opaque white enamel. 

Two stalactites otpyroelasUe were found in the same caves as monite 
and monetite. They strongly resemble the impure stalactites of our 
limestone cavos. The sp. gr. is 2*62, H. 3*5—4. Before tho blowpipe 
it docrepitaies, omits a decidedly organic odour, and fuses to a white 
onamol. The chemical analysis corresponds with the formula : 

3(Ca2n2P208) + Ca^P^Os + H^O. 

Whether this forms a true mineral species, or is only a mechanical 
mixture of monotito and monite, must be dotorminodby moreextondod 
examination. B. H. B. 

Analysis of a P3rro3!norpliite from Zahringen in Baden. By 
0. Baerwadp (Jahrb, /. 1883, 2, 152).—Tliis mineral 

occurs in a concentric aggregate covered by a Brown layer. It has 
been called en^synchilo. The analysis gave:— 

SiOg. PbO. ZnO. VgOs. 1>A- AiPa. OaO. a. Total. 

370 76*30 1*39 3*05 11*24 1*93 0*21 1*40 99*31 

B. H. B. 

Analysis of Crocoisite. By C. Baebwald (JaJirl, /. 1883. 

2, Bef., 152).—The analysis of croooisito from Berjdsowsk gave the 
following results:— 

PbO. OrgOa. Total, 

68*82 31*16 99 98 B. H. B. 

Notes on some Nortli Carolina Minerals. By W. E. Hidpun 
(Jahrl. f. Min., ISPS, 2, Ee£., 148—149; Atiutr, J. 8d., 1882, 24, 
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372_374).—-A remarkable crystal of heryl was found lying loose in 

the surface-soil on the land known as Pendergrass land. The largo 
development of the planes, SPt] and 4P|- is unprecedented. Other 
planes observed were:—P, 2P, 2P2, OP, ooP and ooP2. 

The mineral thought to be ae^cliynite, from Ray^s mica mine, Yansey 
Co., proves, on analysis, to be columbifce. 

The sp. gr. of three different specimens of uranite from Mitchell 
Co. was found to be 8*968, and 9*218. 

An analysis was made of the so-called ewnemte from Wiseman’s 
mica mine, with results differing widely from those obtained by J. L, 
Smith:— 


ITbA- 

SnOg + W O 3 . 

YA- 

CeA- 

35lj;03 + Xll 

47-09 

0-40 

13-46 

1-40 

4-00 

U 3 O 3 . 

FeO. 

CaO. 

HjO. 

Total. 

16-15 

7-09 

1-53 

9-65 

99-67 

The so-called euxenite is probably only 

altered samarskifce. 


An analysis of the fergusonite from the Brindletowu gold placer 
gave the following results :— 


Ta^Og. 

SnO; 

2 + "WOg. 

YjOs, &o. 

C 02 O 3 . 

43-78 4-08 


0-76 

37-21 

0-66 

lOijfOg + XjfuOg. 

"OgOs- 

FeO. 

HjO. 

Total. 

3-49 

5-81 

0-65 

1-62 

99-87 


The form occurring is a very acute octohedron. The colour is brown- 
black, and sp. gr. 5*87. 

The author has lately found allanite at two new localities, at the 
heryl locality and at Wiseman’s mica mine. The mineral occurs in 
small well-polished prisms of a light brown colour in the felspar of 
the gneiss, and contains 14 per cent. LagOs. B. H. B. 

New Sublimates from the Crater of Vesuvius. By A. 
SCACCHI {Jalirl.f, ilw., 1883, 2, Ref., 157—160).—Among the subli¬ 
mates from Vesuvius in October, 1880, the author found four now 
ones on the same slag. The most important is of a bright blue colour, 
and mixed with this is always a white substance of granular structure, 
the former often covering the latter. A third species spreads over the 
slag in the form of a layer 2 to 4 mm. thick, formed of a white crys¬ 
talline mass resembling cork. It appears to be a variety of hornblende. 
The fourth species consists of very thin yellowish-brown crystals 
hrmly fixed to the slag or mixed with the other minerals. The white 
granular substance consists of amorphous, transparent, infusible and 
hard grains. At a red heat it loses 0*51 to 0*72 per cent. H 2 O; sp. gr. 
= 2*287. All the reactions in the dry way indicate Si02. The author 
does not regard this mineral as opal, but as a special kind of amor¬ 
phous silica. Silica has, up to the present time, rarely been observed 
at Vesuvius. It was found only in 1767,1794 and 1860. 

Prom the examination of another specimen formed in April, 1882, 
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tlie autlior comes to tlie conclusion tliat tho mineral is identical with 
tho variety of silica which is obtained on decomposing silicates with 
acids, and for which he suggests tho names of gramdim, 

B. H. B. 

Calculation of Analyses of Augites and Amphiboles from Fin¬ 
land. By A. Kenngott (Jahrh,f. Mm., 188;^ 2, Mem., 171—172).— 
From the analyses given by Wiik (Abstr., 1883, 560) of augites and 
amphiboles from Finland, the author calculates that they correspond 
with the generally accepted formula EO,SiO> B. H. B. 

Formation of Bauxite and of Pisolitic Iron Ore. By S. Metj- 
NiEB (Compi, rend,, 96, 1737—1740).—Bauxite and pisolitic iron ore 
have probably been formed by the action of marble or limestone on 
water holding aluminium and ferric chlorides in solution. This reac¬ 
tion can readily he produced on a small scale. Tho ahiminic and 
ferric chlorides are probably formed by tho action of superheated water 
charged with chlorides on the rocks in the interior o! tho earth ; this 
water would also dissolve from the older rooks the small quantities of 
titanium and vanadium usually found ixx bauxite, and mis^ht carry up 
with it the granitic s«md with which bauxite is frequently associated. 
The clay mixed with the bauxite or limonite may have been formed 
by the alteration of limestone or by the partial decomposition of 
felspathic rocks. 0. H. B. 

Notes on some Interesting Minerals Occurring near Pikers 
Peak, Colorado. By W. Cross and W. F. Hillebuakd (Amer, J, 
Soi., 1882, 24, 281—286),—The following minerals have boon found 
in this region:—Microcliue, albite, biotite, quartz, fluorspar, colum- 
bite, gothile, liminatito, limonite, arfvedsonite, as trophy llito, and 
zircon. The authors can now add to this list topaz, phcnacito, cryolite, 
thomsenolite, and others not yet fully doioi'mined. 

Three crystals of topaz have been examined, all of them romarkablo 
for sizo and clearness. In the most perfect one tho prisms ooP and 
ooP2 are not developed. Tho toinninaiioiis are drusy; tho pyxamid 
2P has been recognised with certainty, while J P and 2P4 are pro¬ 
bably also present. The sp. gr. is 3*578, and tlio oliomical composition 
normal. 

The two crystals of phenacito examined were found together. Tho 
forms appearing have been identifled as 11, ——E, and ®P2. Tho 
crystallographic determination of these crystals as phenacito is con¬ 
firmed by the chemical analysis and physical characteristics. There 
is an imperfect cleavage parallel to ooP2. The crystals are clear and 
colourless; H. = 8 ; sp. gr. = 2 967. 

Zircon was found in a vein of white quartz in gx'anito. Tho crys¬ 
tals are of a deep reddish-brown colour, occasionally deep omerald-groen. 
The crystals are perfectly developed and wonderfully ix^ansparent. 
Tho observed forms are P, 3P, 3P3, coP, and coPco. The rare face 
OP is less frequently developed, and is constantly accompanied by a 
pyramid -J JP. The chemical analysis of tho zircon shows it to be voxy 
pure, and the sp. gr. is 4*709. B, H. B. 
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Mineralogical Notes. By E. Olaassen (Amer. J, Soi,, 1882, 23, 
67; Jahrh. f, Min., 1883, 2, Bef., 151).—1. Amhjsis of Oifhoolase. 
—The oi-thoclase occurs in crystals on haematite at Isapomeng, 
Mai’quette County, Michigan. The forms observed were ooP and 
2Pco. The colour is white, reddish, and red. The reddish and rod 


crystals contain: 

SiOa. 

Al.Og. 


CaO. 

MgO. 

63*712 

17*546 

1-644 

0-714 

0*172 

EsO. 

Na,0. 

1*A- 

HjO. 

Total. 

13*807 

0*233 

0-612 

0-606 

99*046 


2. Regular Polyhedral Cavities in Blrpmatite. —The author proves by 
measurement of the angles that the cavities observed in the mica¬ 
ceous hsematite of Lake Superior once contained crystals of pyidtos. 
Access of air and water effected their disappearance, and not the 
smallest particle of pyrites can now be met with. B. H. B. 

Chemical Composition of a Green Mica fromSyssert in the 
Ural Mountains. By A. Damour {Jahrh. f. Min., 1883, 2, Bof., 180 
—181). —The mineral is of an emerald-green colour, and has a 
sp. gr. of 2*88. The analysis gave:— 

Yolalilo 

SiO«. ALOg. CrOg. Pe^Og. MgO. K>0. conttituonts. Total. 

46*17 20*71 3*51 2*03 2*28 10*40 5*42 99*52 

B. H. B. 

Saussurite. By A. Cathrein (Jahrh. f. Min., 1883, 2, Bef., 177— 
179).—The author examined microscopically and chemically a number 
of specimens of saussurite from Tyrol, 'f'he study of thin sections 
showed that numerous crystals of zoisite or, in some cases, cpidote, 
occur in a colourless ground-mass. In several specimens, a gradual 
transition from zoisite to epidote could be observed. At Wilds(jh6nau, 
the author observed a gradual transition from saussurite to albite. The 
result of his researches is that the so-callod saussurite is not a mineral 
species, but a mixture of plagioclaso, more rarely of orthoelaso, with 
zoisite, chlorite and «ther minerals occurring as accessory oonstaiuonts. 
The chemical composition of the saussurite resembles mostly that of 
the lime-soda felspar, but is poorer in silica and richer in iiino; saus¬ 
surite also is distinguished from the members of the albito-auorthito 
series corresponding to it in chemical composition by a much higher 
sp. gr. The saussurite is a product of the alteration of the felspars 
by an interchange of silica and alkalis for lime, iron, and water. The 
conversion of the felspars into epidote is also a process of alteration 
which is intimately connected with the genesis of the saussurite, and 
which is only distinguished by taking up more iron. B. H. B. 

Jadeite, By Kmnneb (JaM, f. Min., 1883, 2, Mem., 173—174). 
—^Prom the examination of a nephrite-like minerai from*TJpper Bur- 
mah, the author came to the conclusion that it consisted of nephrite. 
This conclusion, however, doos not agree with Damour’s analyses 
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{Ann. Ghim. Fhys.f 1881), Tvliicli give a percentage of 21 to 24 
oi: alumina and 9 to 14 of soda, tlius indicating tliat the mineral is 
jadeite. On comparing JDamour’s analyses wiLb. tho autlioi^’s examina¬ 
tion, bo concludes that the so-called jadeite is an entirely new mineral, 
a soda alumina augite, having the formula 17 a 2 Al*jSi 40 ig. 

B. K B. 

Nepheline in the Oligoclase of D6nise. By Dbs Clotzigaux and 
Jaknettaz {Jalirh. f. Min., 1883, 2 , 172—173).—In the basalt of 
Denise in Haute-Loire enclosures of decomposed granite occur, contain¬ 
ing cordiorite and also glassy masses containing nephelino in large 
grains. Analyses of the nepheline (i) and of tho accompanying oligo¬ 
clase (ii) are given :— 

Loss on 



Si03. 

AI 2 O 3 . 

P®2^3* 

CaO. 

MgO. 

Kp. 

NooO. 

ignition. 

Total. 

I. 

43*18 

33*60 

— 

1-.50 

— 

0*90 

18*61 

0*80 

98*40 

II. 

62*1 

20*2 

0*5 

0-8 

0*4 

1*0 

12*7 

1*4 

99*1 


B, H, B. 

Idocrase from Kedlab6k in the Caucasus. By 0. Kokn {Jdhrh. 
/. Min., 1883, 2, Ref., 170—171).—This mineral occurs in greenish- 
yellow crystals, and in compact masses in limestone. The following 
forms were observed:— 

P, 2P, 3P, Poo, 2P2, 3P3, ooP, ooPoo, -SP, 4P, JPJ, 

The last four are now observed in idocrase crystals for tho first 
time. 3P3 often predominates. The chemical analysis gave the fol¬ 
lowing results:— 

MnO. K.O. 

SiOs. AI2O3. PeoOs. CaO. MgO. EeO. '- ^ITsO. Total. 

36 81 15‘40 5-42 3o*57 3*66 0*69 traces 2*06 99^67 

Sp. gr. = 3'25. Prom this analysis is calculated tho formula— 

8R0,2Ra03,7Si02 + lilhO. B. H. B. 

Discovery of Fluorine in the Idocrase from Vesuvius. By 

P, Jannasch (Jnh'b. /. Mm., 1883, 2 , Mom., 123—13r>).-^Tho 
analysis of idocrase from Vesuvius gave tho follo'v^ng results:—' 

SiOg. AlA- PoO. MnO. ChO. MgO. 

36*81 16*42 3*00 2*07 0*66 36*22 2*17 

IT3O. S'. LiaO. K,p. KaaO. Total. 

1*57 1*06 0*08 trace 0*42 100*48 

The presence of fluorine is not confined to tho Vosuvian idocrase, 
for the author found 1*23 per cent, in the idocrase from Christian sand 
in Norway, and 0*23 per cent, in the variety from tho River Wilui in 
Siberia. He was, however, unable to find any in the idocrase from 
the Ala valley, recently investigated by Ludwig and Renard. 

* & ^ B. H. B. 

Analysis of a Green Pyroxene from the Diamond Mines of 
the Cape. By Jannbttaz {Jalirh. J. Min., 1883, 2, Ref., 170)-—This 
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mineral resembles diopside in its optical properties. It has a distinct 
basal cleavage. H. = 5*5, and sp. gr. = 3-26. It gavo on analysis:— 

SiOs. OoOs. A 1 , 03 . FeO. CaO. MgO. 11.0, Total, 

52*4 2*8 0*6 6-5 20*5 15-5 1*5 09*8 

The mineral is, therefore, a cbrominm-diopside. B. H. B. 

Chemical Composition of Walujewite. By D. P. Ficolajew 
{Jahrb. /. Min., 1883, 2, Eef., 181—182).—The analysis of this 
mineral gave the following results:— 

SiOo. AI 3 O 3 . PsjOs. FeO. MgO. CaO. H^O. Total. 

16-39 43-40 1-57 0*60 20-38 13‘04 4*39 99*77 

Sp. gr. = 3*075. B. H. B. 

Nephrite. By W. v. Beck and J. W. v. Muschketow (Jahrl. J\ 
Min., 1883, 2, Ref., 171—172).—The authors give mici’oscopic descrip¬ 
tions and analyses of a large number of nephrites from various locali¬ 
ties, and come to the conclusion that all the nephrites from the 
province of Irkutsk and from Turkestan must, from their chemical 
composition and sp. gr., be regarded as actinolites and not as diop- 
sides. The nephrites from the Jarkand valley may be distinguished 
from the Siberian varieties by greater homogeneity in the structure, 
by a smaller percentage of FeO and absence of chromite, by enclosures 
of diopside, and by a cloudy milky appearance. The Siberian 
nephrites, on the other hand, are characterised by the presence of 
chromate and limonite and enclosures of asbestos. B. H. B. 

Chemical Composition of Diallage. By A. Oathrein {Jahrl. 
f. Min., 1883, 2, Ref., 180).—The results obtained from the analysis 
of three specimens of diallage were as follows:—and 11 are from 
Wildschonau in Tyrol, III from Bhrsberg in Baden. 


SiOa. 

OHOj. 

AlA- 

CrgOs. 

FeA 

FoO. 

CaO. 

I. 49-26 

0-70 

5-60 

0-20 

0 45 

7-15 

21-31 

II. 50-41 

0-88 

4-05 

0*60 

0-11 

6-57 

21-34 

III. 51-34 

0-58 

5-35 

0-43 0-48 

Loss on 

4-42 

21-12 

MgO. 

KaO. 

NajO. 

ignition. 

Total. 

Sp. gr. 

I. 14-41 

0-82 

1-86 

0-30 

102-05 

3-343 

II. 15-33 

0-42 

1-55 

0-37 

101-63 

3-337 

III. 14-08 

0-15 

0-84 

0-70 

99-49 

3-178 

B. H. B. 


Analyses of Hnmite. By A. Kenngott {Jahrl. f. Min., 1883, 2, 
Mem., 174—176).—In Sjogren^s analyses of minerals of the ebrondro- 
dite groups (Abstr., 1883, 436), the loss is so great as to reader the 
analyses unsuitable for the calculation of formuiss. Theji are, howovOr, 
valuable in confirming the view that all these minerals contain more 
than 2R to ISi, if they are compared with olivine, and that the per- 
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CGiitago of fluorine is variable and is not, as Rammelsborg stales, 
essential to the group, B. H. B* 

Pseudonaorpli of Nacrite after Fluorspar, By F. E, Gthwit?! 
(Jalirb* f. Min., 1883, 2, Ref., 160—161).—In his memoir on minoi’al 
pseudomorphs (Abstr., 1877, 1, 691), tho author described a crystal of 
fluorspar partially filled with nacrite. At that time ho regarded the 
nacrite as originally deposited there. Further studies have now led 
him to believe that it is an alteration-product of the fluorspar, 

B. E. B, 

Analysis of the Mansfeld Copper Slate. By Schecrer (Jahrb. 
f. Min., 1883, 2, Ref., 197—198j.—Tho analysis of a sample of un¬ 
burnt copper slate from the Ernst mine gave— 

SiOa* AI2O3. OaO. MgO. OO2. Fo. Cu. Ag. S. Bitumen. 

33T5 12-90 14-39 2-32 10*47 3-31 2*90 0-016 2-15 9*89 

B. H. B. 

Dioritic Rocks of Klausen in South Tyrol. By F. Teller and 
0. V. John {Jahrh. f. Mim., 1883, 2, Ref., 200—205).—Tho eruptive 
masses in the neighbourhood of Klauson are composed of triclinic fel¬ 
spar, enstatitc, hypersthene, diallage, augite, biotito, magnetite, apatite, 
and generally free quartz. The plagioclase from a granular noriio 
rock proved on analysis to be intormodiato between labradorito and 
andesine. The rocks are partly quartz-mica-dioritos, partly norites 
and partly norite-porphyrites; those types being connected by various 
intermediate members. An analysis is given of a granular norite from 
Oberhofer (I). This rock is composed of diallago, augito, biotite, 
hypersthene and a little quartz, pasvsing over into the norito por- 
phyrite. (Analysis II.) A quartz norite from tho Vildartlial was 
also analysed (III.) : from this rock, the quai*tz-mica-diorites are 
dovolopod by tho retirement of tho pyroxonos. An analysis of a 
quartz-mica-diorito, also from the Vildartlial, is given (IV). Tho dif¬ 
ference in tho eruptive magma is very gioat, it has an acid dioritic 
character iu tho larger masses and in the central portions, while in 
the narrower veins and on tho periphery of tho principal mass it has 
a basic noritic character* ^ 


SiOj. 

.AlgOj. 

IToA- 

PeO. 

CnO. 

I. 50-72 

16-90 

4-14 

6-28 

7-25 

IT. 66-85 

16-70 

5-92 

7-13 

5-97 

III. 59-97 

16-93 

2-41 

4-83 

5-10 

IV. 70-17 

11-10 

1-92 

2-86 

Loss on 

3-34 

MgO. 

N%0. 


ignition. 

Total. 

1. 4-62 

4-65 

0-63 

0-75 

101-94 

II. 3-25 

2-78 

1-91 

0-54 

101-05 

III. 3-61 

3-87 

1-32 

1-00 

99-64 

IV. 1-23* 

3-77 

3-23 

1-87 

90-49 
B. H, 
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Metalliferous Vein Formation at Sulphur Bank. By J. 
Le Oontb and W. B. Rising (Jahi'b, /. Min,, 1883, 2, Rof., 195— 
—The attention of geologists has been called by J. A. Phillips to 
the fact, that metalliferous yeins are even now forming at Steamboat 
Springs in Nevada, and at Sulphur Bank in California. Tho mines at 
Sulphur Bank, formerly mere open surface excavations, havo been 
recently developed in a systematic way, thus affording the authors 
opportunities of study which were not enjoyed by any previous 
observers. The lava stream of Sulphur Bank is 300 yards wide, 
600 yards long, and 100 feet thick. The surface consibts of pure 
silica, the residue from the complete decomposition of the volcanic 
rock. Deeper down, the rock consists of decomposed blocks of ande¬ 
site, in every crevice of which sulphur is found in abundance. Still 
deeper, the rock assumes its natural square-jointed structure. Cinnabar 
now appears mixed with the sulphur. At a greater depth cinnabar is 
found without sulphur; together with this, impregnations of iron 
pyrites and bitumen occur. Still deeper, beyond the inHuonce of atmo¬ 
spheric agencies, although still within the lava stream, the decompo¬ 
sition is no longer universal, but only in streaks along the waterways; 
the result of decomposition is now tough unctuous blue clay, and finally 
the earthy residuum is no longer acid from down-going waters, but 
alkaline from up-coming solfataric waters. In this region, irregular 
fissures running in all directions are filled with opal, nearly always 
clouded with cinnabar. Here, then, mineral veins are undoubtedly 
being formed with quartz vein-stuff and ore. B. H. B. 

The Klausenbtirg Meteorite. By F. v. HAUEii, A. Beezika, A. 
Koch, Gr. Tsohermak, and E. D5t4L (Jahrh. /. Min,, 1883, 2, Ref., 184 
—188).—At 3.45 p.M. on the 3rd of February, 1882, a meteorite 
fell between Gyulatelka and M6cs, 38 km. east of Klausenburg in 
Transylvania. The sky was perfectly cloudless at the time. Tho 
stones spread over an area 2U km. long and 4 km. broad, and tho 
lustre of the ball of fire was visible throughout Western ^IVan- 
sylvania. When the fiery phenomenon disappeared, tho patli (N.W.— 
S.E.) was for a long time marked by a greyish-white cloud. Three 
minutes after the appearance of the intense liglit, a series of detona¬ 
tions followed. Thft heaviest stone fell two miles south of M()(‘S; it 
weighed 38*534 kg. The smallest stone found weighed only O'95 grm. 
Koch estimates the number of stones fallen at 3,000, and their weight 
at 300 kg. The larger ones are described at length. 

In order to obtain the average composition, the material for nnalysis 
was taken from six of the larger stones. The I'esults obtained wore 
as follows;— 

Fe. Kn. Ki. Co. SiOj. AI2O3. FeO. MnO. MgO. 

?*93 0'57 1*38 trace 42*74 trace 20*86 1*12 15*95 

CaO, NaaO. FjO, LhO. S. P. 0 . Ohromito, Total. 

2*78 1*20 0*21 trace 2*61 0*41 0*19 1*56. 99*51 

52*3 per cent, was soluble in acid. This analysis corresponds with a 
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poroontage o£ 9*88 nickel-iron, G63 magnetic pyrites nnd 

83*49 silicates. J1 H. B. 


The Meteorites of Alfianello. By J. Gallia and A. Brezina 
(Jalirh, f, Min., 1883, 2, Rof., 188).—A fall of meteoric stones took 
place on the 16tli of February, 1883, at 2.55 p.m. at Altiancllo, near 
Brescia, with the usual appearances, bnt without any visible fiery 
phenomenon. The stone was 260 kg. in weight and of a conical 
shape, ^ m. high, and 75 cm. in basal diameter. It buried itself 1 m. 
deep in the earth, singeing the grass in its neighbourhood. Although 
the meteorite passed through the air in a S.S.F. direction, it forced 
its way into the earth obliquely in the opposite direction. When dug 
out, the stone was still warm; it was covered with a smooth black 
crust, and the smell of sulphur was distinctly noticeable. 

B. H. B. 

Mineral Water at Montrond (Loire). By A. Twrrril (Compi. 
T^d., 96, 1581—1582).—The mineral water at Montrond I'ises fi‘om 
a depth of 502 m., and issues from the bore-liolo in the form of a jof, 
which rises several meters above the surface of the soil, the water 
being driven to this height by tbo pressure of the carbonic anhydride 
with which it is charged. The water has the following composition:— 


C 02 

(free). 

CO 2 

(combined). 

NajO. 

K 2 O. 

LiaO. OaO. 

0*9356 

2*1994 

l-54i08 

traces 

traces 0*0336 

MgO. 


FoO. 

Cl. 

L SOj. 

0*0224 

traces 

0-0118 

0*0390 

traces traces 

PA- 

AsjOj. 

SiOg. 

Kon-nitrogenous 
organic matter. 

0-0005 

0-0003 

0-038G 


0-0090 = 4-8310. 


Arranging the constituents in the usual way, the composition of 
the water is— 


Free carbonic anhydride... 

Sodium bicarbonate.. 

Potassium „ .. 

Lithium „ . 

Calcium „ .. 

Magnesium „ ... 

Ferrous „ . 

Alumina ...... 

Sodium chloride. 

Sodium iodide. 

Sodium sulphate. 

Sodium phosphate . 

Sodium arsenate. 

Sodium silicate.. 

ITon-nitrogenous organic matter .. 


0*9350 gr. == 473 c.o. 
3*5502 
traces 
traces* 

0*0864 

0*0716 

0*0262 

traces 

0*0640 

traces 

traces 

0*0010 

0*0004 

0*0787 

0*0090 


4*8231 
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TLe water is an alkaline carbonated water of Tintisnal purity. It 
differs, however, from other waters of the same class by its strongly 
chalybeate taste, due to the presence of ferrous carbonate. 

C. H. B. 


Organic Chemistry. 


Hydroxylation by Direct Oxidation. By E. Meter {Annalen^ 
220 , 1—71).—^The main portion of this paper has already been 
abstracted from the JBericTite (comp. Abstr., 1881. 45 and 818; 1882, 
195; this voL, p. 983). At its conclusion, the author offers some 
general remarks of interest. 

Besides those cases examined or mentioned by the author in his 
former memoir, analogous examples have been investigated by other 
chemists. Eor example, the conversion of ethyl-meth^ctio and iso- 
butylformic acids into their corresponding hydroxy-acids, thus: 
CHMeEt.COOH + 0 = OMeEt(OH).COOH and CHM 02 .CH 2 .COOH 
-f 0 = CMe 2 (OH).CH 2 .COOH (Miller), of ethylanthracene dihy¬ 
dride into ethylhydroxanthranile— 




(Liebermann), of hydratropic 'into atrolactic acid, CHMoPh.OOOH 
4- 0 "= OMePh(OH).COOH (Ladenburg and Kiigheimer). 

The peculiarity of the hydrogen-atom in a CH-group in yielding 
generally a hydroxyl-compound can be traced to its isolated position 
and to the well-known instability of compounds containing more than 
one hydroxyl-group associated with one carbon-atom: for the groups 
CH(0H)2 or 0(0H)2, which might he formed during oxidation arc 
immediately converted into the aldehydic CHO or kefconic CO group, 
with elimination of a molecule of water. 

It might, however, he objected that the transformation of tho 
primary alcoholic into the aldehydic group, or the formation of 
glycollio acid from ethyl alcohol, are examples of hydroxylation by 
direct oxidation in substances not containing the so-called tertiary 
hydrogen-atom. But the author suggests in answer that both alde¬ 
hyde and glycollio acid are prone to oxidation, and thus can bo 
considered only as intermediary products. 

This hydroxylation by direct oxidation cannot, however, be used as 
a final means for determining the existence of a CH-group in the 
molecule: for in one case, in ordinary cymene, tbo normal propyl was 
converted into the isopropyl-group, a change analogous to the forma¬ 
tion of isopropyl bromide by the action of bromine and aluminium 
bromide on cymene. 

The author remarks that although the basicity of the" acid formed 
by the oxidation of aromatic compounds determines the number of 
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eo-callcd side chains, yet in few cases is any lighlj thrown on tlio 
intiraate constitution of these gronpinpfs. This arises from the 
restricted use of partial oxidation, for generally the substances to be 
oxidised are only modoi’ately soluble in the reagent n&ed, nitric or 
chromic acid. The reaction thus proceeds slowly, and an intermediate 
])roduct is therefore more readily oxidised completely into tho 00 OH- 
group. 

Hydroxylation by direct oxidation is the first step of a series, and 
the substance formed can be converted stage by stage into tho final 
product of oxidation. As an example, tho author adduces the conver** 
sion of cumic acid into hydroxypropylben zoic acid, which further yields 
acotylbenzoic and finally tercphthalic acid. 

This transformation of tho OH- into tho 0 (OH)-group is charac¬ 
teristic not only of the side chains of tho aromatic derivatives, bui; 
also of tho paraffin compounds. V. H. T. 

CatiQasian Ozokerite. By F. BRihsmN and E. Wikga.kd 
16,1547—1551).—The raw ozokerite occurring on tlie island TscKolo- 
ken, in the Caspian Sea, is a brownish-hlack sticky mass, almost 
entirely soluble in boiling benzene. On extra cling it with other, tho 
oily portion and the colouring matter are dissolved, leaving a hai-d 
residue. The paraffin, named by the authors lekeh, is obtained from 
the latter by boiling with ethyl acetate, and can be obtained pure 
and of constant melting point by repeated treatment with animal 
charcoal and precipitation from benzene; it forms lustrona crystals, 
melting at 79°, sp. gr. 0'93917. It is very readily soluble in benzene, 
carbon bisulphide, and chloroform, also in alcohol, othyl acetate, 
light petroleum, aniline, and nitrobenzene. It can be distilled in a 
vacuum, but is partially decomposed at the ordinary pressure. 
Leken is very stable, dilute nitric acid having very little action on 
it after a week’s heating on a water-batli. Chromic mixture and 
4 per cent, pormanganute solution scarcely act on it at whilst if 
sulphuric acid is added, tho manganato oxidises tho leken to carbonic 
anhydride and water; fuming siilpluxrio acid decom[)OHOS it, with for¬ 
mation of a black carbonaceous mass. On heating a mixture of 
leken (6 grams), bromine (8 grams), and water (2 c.c.) at 100®, a 
crystalline product is obtained melting at 74*5®, and containing 5‘7— 
6*2 per cent, bromine. A second experiment with doublo tho amount 
of bromine and water yielded a compound containing 12’G per cent, 
bromine, half the bromine being evolved as hydrobromic acid. 

The oil obtained on extracting ozokerite’with other contained after 
distillation iu a vacuum 86*13 per cent, carbon and 13*70 per coni, 
hydrogen, leken containing 85*1 per cent, carbon and 14*57 per cent, 
hydrogen. A. K, M. 

Hydrocarbon, CioHia, prepared from Allyl Dipropyl Carbinol. 
By S. Bepoumatsky (/. jpr. Ohem* [2], 27, 389—407).—This hydro¬ 
carbon has already been obtained by Saytzoff and l^ikolsky (Abstr., 
1879, 214), by the action of sulphuric acid on allyl dipropyl carbinol. 
The author has now investigated it further, [ts ])uri(ication pre¬ 
sented groat difficulty, as it readily absorbs oxygon, but was at last 
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effected by digesting tbo fraction distilling between ] GO—170° with 
sodium in sealed tubes at 175° for two days, and subsequently dis¬ 
tilling it in an atmosplioro of carbonic anhydride. Tbo pure hydro¬ 
carbon, CioHie, is a colourless liquid of sp. gr. 0*7870 at 0°, 0*7740 at 
16°, and 0 7705 at 21° (water at 0° = 1), boils at about 158°, is in¬ 
soluble in water, readily soluble in alcohol, ether, and benzene. Its 
Tapour-density is 4*88, and it oxidises rapidly on exposure to air. 
When treated with bromine in ethereal solution, it yields a tetra- 
bromide, CioHisBr 4 , as a thick heavy liquid. On oxidation with 
chromic mixture, the hydrocarbon yields butyric and propionic 
acids, together with a small quantity of acetic acid. A. J. G. 

Hydrocarbon, CuHoo, prepared from Allyl Dimethyl Carbinol. 
By W. Nikolsky and A. Sattzeff (/. pr. Gliem. [2], 27, 880—389). — 
A preliminary communication lias already appeared (A])str., 1879, 
214) on the hydrocarbons ObHio and CuHgo, obtained by the action of 
sulphuric acid on allyl dimethyl carbinol. The compound OuHio is 
best obtained by heating a mixture of 1 vol. allyl dimethyl carbinol 
and 2 vols. sulphuric acid (1 part H 2 SO 1 + 1 part water) in sealed 
tubes for about three days at 100°. By fractionation, an oil 
boiling at 194—199° is obtained, still mixed with an oxygen com¬ 
pound; by treatment with phosphoric anhydride and subsequent 
fractionation, the pure hydrocarbon, C 12 H 20 , is obtained as a colour¬ 
less mobile liquid, not solidifying in a freezing mixture; its odour 
somewhat resembles that of turpentine. It boils at 106—198°, has a 
sp. gr. 0*8530 at 0°, and 0*8385 at 21° (water at 0° = 1), vapour- 
density, found 5*55, calculated 5*67. It is insoluble in water, readily 
soluble in alcohol and ether. An ethereal solution absorbs bromine 
readily, but decomposition ensues on attempting to remove the ether 
from the liquid. By heating the hydxucarbon with concentrated 
hydrochloric acid at 100° for two days, a substance was oblainod 
whose analysis gave numbers not agreeing very well with tlie formula 
CuH2iC 1. By oxidation witb chromic acid it yields a hmall quantity 
of acetone, acetic and propionic acids, and mainly a non-volatile 
acid of the formula OioHibOc ov CioHitOe. This forms a colourless 
syrupy liquid, readily soluble in water, alcohol, and oilier. All the 
salts yet prepared crystallised badly, and so could not be jiurified. 

A. J. G. 

Conversion of Fulminates into Hydroxylamine. By A. 
Steiker (Ber», 16, 1484—1486).—When fulminating mercury is dis¬ 
solved in cold strong hydrochloric acid, a mixture of hydroxylamine 
hydrochloride and a double chloride of mercury and hydroxylamine is 
formed. Pure hydroxylamine hydrochloride may easily be obtained 
by expelling the excess of acid from this solution, and removing the 
mercury by means of sulphuretted hydrogen. 

This reaction indicates that fulminic acid is an isonitroso-com- 

pound, HON: c: 0: noh. w. c. w. 

Preparation of Ammonium Thiocyanate, By J. Sohueze 
(/. jpr. Ohem, [2], 27, 518).—In preparing ammonium thiocyanate by 
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tho action of ammonia on carbon bisnlpbido in alcoholic solatioii, the 
author finds that it is not necessary to nse such lar^o quantities of 
alcohol and ammonia as Claus recommends. Ho finds that the best 
yield is obtained by employing GOO grams of % per cent, alcoliol, 800 
grams of ammonia (sp. gr. 0’912), and 350—400 grams of carbon 
bisulphide. J. I. W. 

Normal Primary Hexyl Alcohol. By J. Frentzel {Ber.^ 16, 
743—746).—The author obtained the alcohol as follows: Bicinolcio 
acid, obtained from castor oil, was dry-distilled ; the oonanbhaldehydo 
thus obtained oxidised to oenanthic acid, which was then converted into 
liexylaminc by Hofmann^s method (Abstr., 1882, pp. 822, 050, and 
1052). Hexylammonium chloride was converted into the nitrite by 
double decomposition with silver nitrite in aqueous solution, and the 
solution thus obtained was subioctod to distillation when it yielded 
hexyl alcohol as soon as it became concentrated. ILe^njl alcohol boils 
at 157“3° (coiT.), and solidifies at — 30“. Its sp. gr. is 0*813 at 17°. 
The yield was 40—50 per cent, of theory. 

Hexyl formate boils at 146°, has a sp. gr. of 0*8405 at 17°, and an 
odonr of apples. Sodium liexylaie is produced by the action of 
sodium on the alcohol, and with benzoic chloride yields hexyl benzoate. 
The latter boils at 272“ (bar. 770 mm.), has a sp. gr. of 0*0084G at 
17°, and a smell of apples. Hexyl chloride boils at about 130°, but 
was not obtained in a pure state. 

Hexylammoniuyn hexyUhiocarbamafe^ OoHia.NH.CS.SH.001113,17112, 
was prepared by the action of carbon bisulphide on hoxylamino. It 
is a white crystalline body, which on being healed yields duhexyUhlo^ 
carbamidef CS(17H.06Hu)2; this crystallises in glistening white plates 
melting at 40°. ILexylthiocarhimldCf CS‘.N.CoHia, prepared by decom¬ 
posing copper hexylfchiocarbamato with steam, boils at 212° (bar. 
578 mm.). Alcoholic ammonia converts tho carbiniido into. 
hexylthiocarhnmdde, 17H2.0S.171I.0(,Hfi, which crystallises in white* 
plates molting at 83°. L. T. T. 

Preparation of Normal Primary Decyl, Dodecyl, Tetradecyl, 
Hexdecyl, and Octodecyl Alcohols. By Kuaffi? (Ber., 16, 
1714—172G).—To prepare normal decyl alcohol^ OioIIaaO, the aldehyde 
is first obtained by the dry distillation of a mixture of barium caprato 
and formate under reduced pressure (8—15 min.), The ci'ude alde¬ 
hyde (b. p. 10G° under a pressure of 15 mm.) is disHolvod in 10 times 
its weight of glacial acetic acid, and 3 to 4 parts of zinc-dust are 
gradually added. To complete the reduction, it is necessary to boil 
the mixture gently for about a week. Tlio cold acid solution is sc]>a- 
ratod from the solid zinc salt, and poured into water; tho oily liquid 
is washed with water, dried, and distilled under reduced pressure. 
Becyl acetate is a colourless, strongly refractive, mobile liquid, which 
boils at 125° under a pressure of 15 mm. The alcohol obtained by 
snponitying; tho acotato with alcoholic potash is a viscous liquid 
(h. p. 110° under 15 mm. pvessni^o). It has a sweet smell, and 
is powerfully rofraciivo. It crystallises in transparent rectangular 

4 c 2 
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plates wHeh melt at 7°. Deoi/l chloride formed by the action of 
pliosphorus pentaoblovide on tho alcohol is coiiycrted into the oloHnc, 
CioHm, -which yields normal decane, OjoH^, on treatment with hydrio- 
dic acid and phosphorus. ^ • 

By a series of reactions analogous to the preceding, tho Jollowing 
compounds were prepared. (The boiling points are determined under 
a pressure of 15 mm. unless otherwise stated.) Bodeoijl alcohol molts 
at 24“ and boils at 143-5“. The sp. gr. of the alcohol in the liquid 
state is 0-8309 at 24“ and 0-8201 at 40“. The acetate boils at 151“. 
Normal dorlecane melts at — 12° and boils at 98“. Tetradeoyl acefafe 
melts at 13“ and boils at 176“. The alcolt''l, CuHioO, melts at 38“, 
and boils at 167“. The sp. gr. of the alcohol is 0-8236 at 35“ and 
0-8153 at 50“. Eecdecyl acetate is sparingly soluble in cold alcohol. 
It melts at 22—23“ ani boils at 200“. The alcohol has been pre¬ 
viously described. Octodecyl alcohol forms silvery plates, sp-uringly 
soluble in alcohol. It melts at 59“ and boils at 210-5°. Its sp. gr. is 
0-8124 at 59“ and 0-7849 at 99-1. The acetate molts at 31“ and boils 
at 222°. 

In conclnsion, the author points out that tho influence of tliminishofl 
pressure on the "boiling points of the alcohols increases with ih(‘ 
molecular weight. W. 0. W, 

Bye-product* of the Preparation of Allyl Dimethyl Carbinol. 
By W. Dieff (/. pr, Ohem, [2], 27, 364—380). — This substanco, 
which appears to be iso^propjl allyl dimethyl carbinol, CiHiMesPr^.OH, 
and is formed by the action of zinc and isopropyl iodide on allyl 
dimethyl carbinol, was observed several times when impure allyl 
iodide containing isopropyl iodide had been employed in the manu¬ 
facture of allyl dimethyl carbinoh The complete purification of the 
substance could not be efiected; it boils about 76°; combines with 
2 atoms bromine; is converted into tlie chloride, OoHnOl (?), by the 
action of phosphoric chloride; and on oxidation gives butyric acid and 
other acids not identified. A. J. G. 

OxoetenoL By V. Metdr and E. ITAanLT (Ber,, 16, 1622—1624). 
—According to Builorow (Ahstr., 1882, 937) the constitution of 
OMea—>. 

oxoctonol is either 1 ^0, or CMe3.0O.OMGa(OH). If the 

CMe3.0(OH)/ 

second formula is correct, this substance should yield an isonitroso- 
derivative with hydroxylamine, whilst a compound having the fix'st 
formula would not be acted on by this reagent. The authors have 
experimented under various conditions, but the oxoctonol remained 
unattacked, showing that no CO-group is present, and that the first 
formula is the correct one. In order, however, to ascertain whether 
the presence of hydroxyl in a ketone interferes with the hydroxyl- 
amine reaction, the authors have examined the action of the latter on 
hcnzoyl carbinol, and have obtained isonitroso^phenylethyl^loohol^ 

Ph0(]Sr0H).0H3.0H. 
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It is insolable in light potroleum, readily soluble in ether, alcohol, 
water, and hot benzene, crystallising from the latter in lusti'oiis scales 
molting at 70°. Acids dissolve it on warming, with liberation of 
hydroxylamine. A. K. M. 

Preparation of Chlorhydrins. By A. Ladenbuug (Ber., 16, 
1407—1408),—Ethylene chloi'hydnn is best prepared by passing a 
blow current of dry hydrochloric acid gas through glycol heated at 
148" in a retort, when water and ethylene chlorliydrin distil over. 
The temperature of the glycol is slowly raised to 1G0°. About 16 
hours are required to convert 100 grams of glycol into the chlor- 
hydrin. The distillate is mixed with 2 or 3 times its volume of ether, 
allowed to stand over potassium carbonate to remove free hydro¬ 
chloric acid, dried over fused potassium carbonate, and then distilled. 
The yield is 60 per cent, of the theoretical. W. 0. W. 

Effect of Temperature and Concentration of Acid on the 
Rate of Inversion of Saccharose. By fc\ Uriicii (Be/*., 16, 762— 
766).—The author gives a number of equations to obtain the difforout 
coefficients under varying conditions. Of those, the following are 
the principal: If = the original quantity of saccharose, it that 
remaining after an interval of time i expressed in minutes, and a the 
coefficient of rate of inversion: 

(log 2-7182). / 

or if Wo bo taken as 100— 

log a = log(2 — log w) — (TG3774 -f log f). 

L. T. T, 

Fermentation of Cellulose. By H. TAPpnmnn {Bew, 16, 1734— 
1740).—Finely divided cotton-wool or paper is introduced into a flask 
containing a nqutral one per cent, solution of extract of moat. The 
vessel is heated at J10°, and when cold a Binall quantity of the contentB 
of the pancreas is added. Fermentation begins in a few days : the gases 
evolved consist chiefly of marsh-gas and carbonic anhydride. Tlieso 
two gases are in the ratio of I to 7*2 at the beginning of tlie process, 
but the carbonic acid afterwards diminislies to the ratio of 1; 3-4. 

The actual figures arc— 



Acetic and isobntyric acids are the chief products of the fcrmeul a^ 
tion, 5*5 grams of cotton-wool yielding 5*8 grams of volatile acids. 
Acetaldehyde is also formed. Cellulose undergoes similar formeuia-* 
tion in the first stomach of ruminants and in the alimentary canal of 
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herbivora. When the preceding experiments are varied by rendering 
tbe meat-extract feebly alkaline, by adding Nageli’s solution (potassium 
phosphate 0*2 gram, magneKiiim sulphate 0 04 gram, niul calcium 
chloride 0*02 gram), or a solution containing in addition to the above 
salts, 0*35 per cent, of ammonium acetate, 0*3 acetamide, or 0*6 aspa¬ 
ragine, the following results 'were obtained:— 

0*5 per cent, 
solution of 


COa 

RH. 

meat extract. 

Asparagine. 

Acetamide. 

• • • • j 55-3a 

86-47 

78-14 

H .. 

4271 

5-73 

13-68 

N .. 

.... 1-90 

7-80 

8-18 


No difference could be detected in the bactcina in the two kinds of 
fermentation. In addition to aldehyde, isobutyric and acetic acids, a 
small quantity of ethyl alcohol appears to be formed by the “ hydro¬ 
gen” fermentation of cellulose. 

Alcohol, aldehyde and acetic acid are produced during the fermen¬ 
tation of hay. The gases evolved contain CO 2 51*15, H 44*58, CIIiO'O, 
N 4*18 per cent. W. 0. W. 

Reduction of Saccharin, By 0. Lilbermanu and 0. SenraBTiWu 
(Ber,, 16, 1821—1825).—The authors confirm the accuracy of Kiliani’s 
statement {Amalen^ 218, part .3) that the lactone obtained by tlu‘ 
action of hydriodic acid on saccharin is a-methylvalerolactone. Mothyl- 
propylacetio acid (b. p. 190°) is also produced. W. 0. W. 

Some Anomalous Reactions. By G*. Meyer (J9er., 16, 1439— 
1443). — Mdltyl Iodide and tiodium arsenite .—If an alcoholic solution of 
methyl iodide is heated in sealed tubes at 75° with an aqueous solu¬ 
tion of sodium arsenite containing a small quantity of free soda, and 
the crystalline contents of the tubes are dissolved in warm waiter and 
boiled with calcium chloride, calcium moilujlarsenite^ UaCId,AHO, + 
H 2 O, is thrown down as a white crystalline precipitate. On treating 
another portion of the aqueous solution with sulphuretted hydrogen, 
a mixture of sulphur, metliylarsine sulphido and the l)ihalpliide, 
OHsAsSs, is precipitated. The precipitate is treated with carbon 
bisulphide, and the residue of methylarsine bisulphide is dissolved in 
ammonia and reprecipitated by the addition of hydrochloric acid. The 
bisulphide is decomposed by heat, yielding methyl sulphido and 
arsenious sulpliide. 

An alcoholic solution of methyl iodide acts at the ordinary tempera¬ 
ture on stannous chloride dissolved in excess of sodium hydroxide. 
After tbe excess of alcohol and methyl iodide have been removed by 
boiling, carbonic acid precipitates mothylstannic acid, MeSnO^H, 
from the alkaline solution in the form of a crystalline powder. On 
passing sulphuretted hydrogen into the filtrate, a white sulphide is 
precipitated. On evaporating the hydinchloric acid solutio^i of methyl 
stannic acid or the sulphide, a fuming crystalline mass is produced 
which probably consists of MeSnOls. W. 0. W. 
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Base derived from Crotonaldehyde. By A. Cotvtbes (Compt. 
rend., 96, 1862—18G3).—A solutiou of orotoualdeliyde in anhydrous 
ether is cooled to — 20°, saturated with dry ammonia gas, and exposed 
to light in woll-closod flasks for two or three days, wdion the liquid 
separates into two layers. When distilled, the lower layer yields 
water and an oily liquid which distils with difficulty at 200° in a 
vacuum. The same substance is obtained by evaporating the upper 
ethereal layer. This oily liquid has the composition C«Hi(,NiO, and 
is formed in accordance with the equation. 2CiHoO + 2NJHi = 
CsHigNjO + HaO. It has a distinctly alkaline reaction, and combines 
with water with development of heat, forming a white crystalline 
substance which can also be obtained by adding water to the ethereal 
solution. This hydrate is very soluble in water and combines readily 
with liydrochlorio acid, forming a hydrochloride which crystallises 
easily; the yellow somewhat soluble platinochloride also crystallises 
readily. C. H. B. 

Acetone-claloroform. By 0, Willgebodt (Ber., 16, 1585).— 
This compound previously described by the author (Ahstr,, 1882, 
492) contains half a molecule of watei* of crystallisation, 

OOMe2,CH01a + iH.O, 

and melts at 80—81°. On treating it with anhydrous solyonts, such 
as chloroform, light petroleum, boiizono and carbon bisulphide, it 
loses its water of crystallisation, and then molts at 90®. 

A. K M. 

Condensation of Acetone. By A. PIi^KEa (Ber., 16, 1727 — 
1734).—Mesityl oxide obtained by the action of liydrocldorio acid on 
acetone is identical with the mesityl oxide obtained by heating acetone 
with lime. The author finds that the reaction which takes place 
when cauc-sugar is liealed with lime is by no means so simple as 
Bonedikt (Anualen, 162, oOIl) represeniH, viz., (loHiiOo =? (JaileO + 
2 OO 2 + CH 4 + HyO. Mot acetone and phorono are, according to 
Benedikt, coiulGnsation-prodncis of act^tone. ’^Flio n^sicluo in the 
retort contains, in addition to calcium cai'bonato and a sniall quantity 
of caproio acid, an acid of ilio coinposibiou OoHioOft, which Ibruis a 
crystalline hygroscopic potasvsiuin salt. The calcium salt is procipilated 
from an aqueous solution by the addition oJ?* alcohol. The wliibo 
amorphous silver sidt is somewhat soluble in water. It decom 2 )oses 
even in the dark, and turns brown. Tho volatile portion of the pro¬ 
ducts of tho diy distillation of sugar and Hme contains, in addition 
to tho compounds isolated by previous obsexvers, acetaltlohydc, niot- 
acetono, and several other bodies. W. 0. W. 

Action of Sodium on Methyl Ethyl Ketone. By J. Schramm 
(Ber., 16, 1581—1582).—Tho methyl ethyl ketone was dissolved in 
lienzonc, and after the action of the sodium, the lattcT separated by 
distillation and the product fracHonod, when the following compounds 
were obtained. The fraction 163—105° is a liquid of camphoraocous 
odour, insoluble in water, readily soluble in alcohol and in ether, and 
combines diiectly with bromine, forming a heavy dark coloured oil. 
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In its composition, CgHwO, and properties, it agrees with the homo- 
logue of mesityl oxide obtained by Pawlow {Annalen, 188, 138). By 
the action of a freezing mixture on the fraction boiling at 200—205°, a 
white crystalline body is obtained, apparently identical with Lawrino- 
wicz’s methyl ethyl pinacone, C 8 B[i 602 « It melts at 28—2i) , boils 
at 201—203° (bar. 745 mm.), and does not again solidify at the ordi¬ 
nary temperature. It has an odour like that of camphor, is moderately 
soluble in water, readily in alcohol and in ether. The product boiling 
at 248—253° is an oily liquid which could not be solidified, and 
evidently contains a substance of the formula C 12 H 20 O analogous to 
phoroue. It is thus shown that the above reaction is at least for the 
most part analogous to the action of sodium on acetone, the chief pro¬ 
ducts of which are mesityl oxide, pinacone, and phorone. 

A. K M. 

Diethyl Ketone. By J. Schramm (Per., 16, 1583—1584).—Very 
different statements occur with regard to the combination of diethyl 
ketone with hydrogen sodium sulphite {Amalen^ 161, 28G ; 179, 322; 
and 157, 251; Ber., 6, 459). The author finds that the combination 
does not take place very readily, but that the temperature liscs after 
continued shaking, and on cooling a mass of needles is obtained. The 
compound CsHioO -f- NaHSOa is very readily soluble in water, alcohol, 
and ether, and decomposes gradually on exposure to the air. In 
order to prove that the ketone experimented with was really diethyl 
ketone and not methyl propyl ketone, the author converted it into ibo 
corresponding pinacoue and obtained a crystallino substance, O 10 H 42 O 2 , 
melting at 27—28°, almost insoluble in water, readily soluble in 
alcohol and in ether. Methyl propyl ketone yields a liquid pinacone 
(Jfahre$hericlit,im,hn). A. K. M, 

Ethyl Acetate. By W. I. Cure (Tlarm, J. Trmis. [3], 13, 777— 
783). —The acetic ether of commerce is often impure, and in this 
paper the author describes various tests for the impurities, comments 
on the present modes of preparation and pui'itication, and on some of 
the properties of ethyl acetate j he finally proposes a new process for 
its preparation. 

The amount of ethyl acetate present is determined by saponifying 
a definite quantity of the ether with a measured volnine of a 
solution of potassium^hydroxide in pure alcohol, of known alkalinity; 
the loss of alkalinity represents the total acetic acid combined and 
free, the amount of the latter being ascertained by titrating the ethyl 
acetate dissolved in spirit with standard alkali, and is deducted from 
the tocal. The alcohol is determined by collecting flie distillafo from 
the saponification, the quantity of ethyl acetate having been deter¬ 
mined, the total alcohol, less the alcohol used and the alcohol pro¬ 
duced in the reaction, gives the quantity of free alcohol pi*o&ent. 
Most commercial samples contain large proportions of water, alcohol, 
and acetic acid; for this reason the author has investigated the 
methods of preparation. Methods which depend on the production of 
ethyl acetate direct from free acetic acid, alcohol, and sulphuric acid, 
are quite useless owing to the great quantity of other, alcohol, and 
acetic acid inevitably present in the product. The action of carbonic 
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anhydi'ide on a solution of polassinm acetate in absolnto alcohol yields 
no ethyl acetate after 24 hours, but on adding water a trace of it is 
produced. 

The British Pharmacopoeia method of distilling a mixture of 8 parts 
of dry sodium acetate, 5 parts rectified spirit, and 10 parts oJ* sul¬ 
phuric acid, adding the distillate to half its weight of calcium chlo¬ 
ride, and after 24 hours decanting and rectifying, is unsatisfactory; 
firstly, it is not economical, for the B.P. formula requires a con¬ 
siderable excess both of sulphuric acid and sodium acetate; secondly, 
this great excess of sulphuidc acid is deleterious, the ethyl acetate 
being decomposed by it into ether, acetic acid, and numerous other 
products. The author therefore undertook a series of experiments 
with crystalline and dry sodinm acetate, with rectified spirits of wine 
and absolute alcohol, and with various quantities of sulphuric acid 
under various conditions. From these ho draws the following conclu¬ 
sions :—1. Dry sodium acetate should ho used. 2. Great excess or 
deficiency of sulphuric acid are equally to be avoided; a slight excess 
being advantageous. 3. The advantage gained by tlic use of absolute 
alcohol in place of rectified spirits of wine is not worth the extra 
expense. 4. The yield is never more than 91*2 per cent, of the 
theoretical. 5. Delay (for example, the previous mixing of the 
alcohol with the sulphuric acid and allowing it to stand some time, as 
recommended by Frankland and Duppa, so as to favour the foimation 
of ethyl hydrogen sulphate) lowers the yield. The product obtained 
by the authors, whether by the B.P, method or any other, was always 
far superior, even before purification, to that occurring in commerce; 
the plea that acetic ether decomposes when moist is inadmissible, 
for experiment proves that this decomposition is far too slow to 
account for the impurities. 

The next point attacked is the removal of impurities; other and 
secondary products of the action of the sulphuric acid are best 
removed by distillation, and arctic acid by agitation with potassium 
carbonate, tho other being slightly moist; standing over fused calcium 
chlorido and subsequent distillation from it, as a means of removing 
tho alcohol, cannot bo rocommendod, as there is always a loss, also 
decomposition, which tho author poiiits out is duo to the alkalinity of 
the calcium chlorido; moreover,tho distillation isjdways accompanied 
by bumping owing to tho deposition of calcium chloride, although tho 
ethyl acetate dissolves only 0*15 gram per 100 o.c. at 16®. Tho alcohol 
is best removed by a saturated solution of calcium chlorido which also 
i*emoves some of the water: tho author finds that 47 c.c. of calcium 
chlorido solution (saturated) only dissolve 1 c.c. of ethyl acetate at 
15®, and very slightly more at 0®, but this increases directly with the 
dilution of the calcium chloride solution, that is, the more alcohol or 
alcohol and water present, the greater will be the quantity of acetate 
dissolved. Upon this fact ho has constructed tables in which are 
given the quantities of ethyl acetate remaining undissolvod when 
stated mixtures of the acetate with alcohol, or with alcohol and water 
are agitated with the calcium chlorido solution. Those tables can bo 
used in a manner described in the paper to determine approximately 
the quantity of ethyl acetate present in such a mixture. 
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Eemoval of water: 1 c.c. of ethyl acetate clis.solves in 8 c,o. of water 
at O'*, and in 9 c.c. at 15° ; it is hence more soluble at 0° tlian at 15^ 
Water dissolves in ethyl acetate in proportions of 1 c.c. : 2() c.c. at 
0°, and 1 c.c .: 24 c.c. at 15° ; it is hence more soluble at 15° tlian at 
0°. Digestion with potassium carbonate is rcconiinendecl for the 
removal of the water, but distillation from it causes decomposition 
and loss. Sodium acetate is also an excellent dehydrant, and the 
ethyl acetate may be distilled from it; the sodium acetate being sub¬ 
sequently used for a fresh preparation of the ether. 

The following is the process recommended by the author for the 
preparation of ethyl acetate :—283 c.c. of sulphuric acid are poured 
into 283 c.c. of rectified spirit contained in a flask, beeping it cool; as 
soon as the temperature has fallen to about 15° the sodium acetate is 
gradually added, agitating constantly, keeping the flask cool, and con¬ 
necting it with a reflux condenser. The contents are then distilled, 
digested for three days with 2 oz. of freshly dried potassium carbo¬ 
nate, filtered, and distilled, stopping the distillation at the last ounce. 
The excess of sulphuric acid ensures the absence of alcohol in the 
distillate, whilst the action of this excess on tlie acetate itself is 
minimised by the above precautions. It is therefore only necessary to 
neutralise and free the ether from water as described. From several 
observations made on ethyl acetate, as pure as can be procured, 
purified both after admixture with alcoliol, which would lower the 
sp. gr., and with water, which would raise the sp. gr., the author 
concludes that the sp. gr. of ethyl acetate is higher than 0*9004 and 
lower than 0*9012. It is exceedingly ditfloult to remove the last traces 
of water from the acetate. D. A. L. 

Action of Aldehyde-ammonia on Methyl Aoetoacetate. By 
A. Hantzsch (Ber,, 16, 1946—1948),—By the action of 2 mols. of 
methyl acetoacetate on 1 mol. aldehyde-ammonia, mpihjl (Uhifdro^ 
collidinedicarboxylaie is formed, thus: CH 3 .CO.CH 2 .COOMe 4- 
CHMe(OH).E'H 2 = C6lSr.H3Me3(COOMe)3. This substance resemblos 
the corresponding ethyl compound as regards its solubility, colour, 
and fluorescence, but diifors in its melting poini, 150°. By boiling with 
hydrochloric or nitrous acid, methyl colUdmedicarboxylate, 

r CfiNMe^CCOOMo), 

is obtained, which crystallises in white needles (ra. p. 82°, b. p. 28G°). 
This substance, although it has a neutral reaction, combines with 
acids to form well-defined salts. The hydrochloride crystallises in 
glistening prisms; thejplatinochloride in reddish-golden spangles, which 
melt at 200° with decomposition: the aurochloride in slender golden 
needles, which readily melt into an oil. Y, H. Y. 

Halogeix-substitTited Ethyl Acetoacetates. By M. Oonbab and 
M. Guthzeit (Ber., 16, 1551—1555).—Duisberg showed that bromine 
is capable of displacing 5 atoms of hydrogen in ethyl acetoacetate 
(Ahstr., 1882, 1192). In order to ascertain whether ethyl diohlor- 
aoetoacetate, which at the ordinary temperature can take up no more 
chlorine, nndeigoes further substitution by bromine, the authors ex- 
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posed a mixture of the former (20 grams) -with bromine (50gi'ams) 
for some days to direct sunlight, Hydrobromio acid is evolved, 
and efliyl dichlowdibromacetoncefatej OeUoOUBviOa, is formed as a 
slightly yellowish liquid insoluble in water, and decomposed on 
boiling. With ammonia, it forms a white erystalliuo compound, 
soluble in ether. On heating ethyl dichlorodibrouiaoetoacetaio with 
hydrochloric acid, carbonic anhydiide is given olF with formation of 
the compound CaHjClgBroOjdH^O, which crystallises in six-sided 
plates of a vitreous lustre melting at 5G°; it loses its water over 
sulphuric acid, and then forms a colourless liquid (dicMorodbbromace’- 
fone)^ the vapour of which violently attacks the eyes. In its properties 
it agrees with the dichlorodibromacetone obtained by Glaus and Lind- 
horst (Abstr., 1880, 862) by the action of bromine on dichlorhydrin, 
the constitution of which is CH^Cl CO.OClBiv This constitution is, 
however, not in accordance with what one would expect, since both 
chlorine-atoms in ethyl dicliloracetoacetato arc united to the same 
carbon-atom (Amalen, 186, 232). 

By the action of sodium on ethyl chloraceioacctate, the sodium com¬ 
pound is obtained, forming a white crystalline h}<groscopie powdeu*. 
An attempt to displace the bx’omine in ethyl bromacetoacotalo by 
acetyl by boiling it with an alcoholic potassium acetate soliitiou 
yielded ethyl snccinylsuccinate. Cliiorine acts on ethyl dicthyhiceto- 
acetate with evolution of hydrochloric acid. The product distils for 
the most part between 245" and 255®, and apparently contains both 
mono- and di-chloro-bubstitution derivatives. A. K. M. 

Condensation-products of Ethyl Acetoacetate. By A. 
Hakizsch 16, 740—742),—By the action of strong sulphuric 
acid on ethyl acetoacctato, the author has obtained ethyl 
dicarho,vyl((tG, CollBOCCOEt)^, ethyl 'inebityloa IdeaiihydmlicarhhUjlate, 

q^q^^>CoHbO, and a crystalline body of tho 

empirical foi‘mula C^HiO, Le,, isomeric with dohydracetie acid. Thin 
acid is dibasic, and appears to have tho molecMjlar lorniula OuHuO?: 
the author proposes for it tho preliminary nam(‘ ol: nulmhhydmiutic 
acid. Ammonia forms a peculiar com])ound wdtli ethyl im sityloxido- 
dicarboxylato, having the formula OOOEt.OJlHO.OOO.I^lIijNilj, and 
giving with mineral acids the acid COOll.CollHG.OopKt. Hdio throe 
inosityl-acids give mesilylojtndc-dicaibufiyUc cieid^ CoHaOCCOOil)*, 
when saponihod with excess of potash, L. T. T. 

Action of Trimethylene Bromide on Ethyl Acetoacetate, 
Ethyl Benzoylacetate, and Ethyl Malonate. By W. 11. Pliucin 
(J un,), Ber., 16, 1787—1797). — AcetoietramethyJeiiccarhai^ylie cc/d, 
obtained by tho action of trimethylene bromide on othyl sodacetoaco- 
tate {Ber., *16, 208) is decomposed by distillation, yielding acotototra- 
methylene, OHJ.COC 4 HH, and carbonic anhydride. 

The ethylicsalt of benzoyltetranioihylenooarboxylic acid is prepared 
by tho actioTv of trimethylene bromide ( 21 ) on a mixture of ctbyl 
benzoylacetate ( 20 ), and a solution of sodium (2 5 ) in absolute 
alcohol, Tho sodium bromide which is deposited is removed by 111 - 
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tration and the alcohol distilled off: 2*5 grams of sodium, dissolved 
in alcohol, are added to the residue, and the mixture is heated at 100'^ 
until it ceases to exhibit an alkaline reaction. Aft(‘r removing 
sodium bromide and alcohol, the mixture is diluted with water and 
extracted with ether. From the ethereal solution, tho ethyl salt, 

PhCO.O(COOEt)<pS®>CH 2 , is obtained in colourless prisms (in. p. 

UJnLg 

60'’), which dissolve freely in the usual solvents. On saponification 
with alcoholic potash, hensoyltetrainethyleneccui^ho^ylic aoid^ 

EC(C3H6).000H, 

is obtained as a crystalline mass, which melts at 143°, docom]losing 
into carbonic anhydride and benzoyltoti’amethyleno. The acid is 
soluble in alcohol, chloroform, benzene, carbon bibulphido, and other. 

OR 

Benzoic tetrametliylene,GG'3^&G0G'3.<^Qj£'^Gll29 is a colourless oil 
boiling at 259°, 

By the action of trimethylene bromide on the disodic derivative of 
ethyl malonate, ethyl tetramethylenedicarboxylato, 

CH2:(CH2)2:o(COOEt)2, 

is obtained as a colourless oil (b. p. 224°). On saponification, it 
yields tetrametliylenedioarhos'ylic acid, CH 2 ’ C(COOH) 3 , which 

melts at 155° with decomposition, and is converted into idrameihijUnui^ 
monocarboxyVe acid at a temperature of 210°. Tho acid dissolves 
freely in ether and benzene, but is precipitated from its solution on 
the addition of light petroleum. It is also readily soluble in water. 
The ammonium salt forms needle-shaped crystals. The silver salt is 
sparingly soluble in water. 

Tetrametliyhmmonocarloxylic acid, 0H2<(qj^^)> 0H.OOO1I, is a 

colourless oil boiling at 194®. It is sparingly soluble in water, but 
dissolves freely in alcohol and ether. The silver salt is sparingly 
soluble in water. The calcium salt forms crystalline needles, winch 
are very soluble in water. 

A companson of tbo melting points and boiling points of these com¬ 
pounds with the coiTosponding allyl derivatives shows that t/heso 
bodies contain tetramctliyleno, and are not allyl derivatives. Th(M*r 
behaviour with bromine indicates that they differ in constitution from 
allyl compounds. W. 0. W. 

Constitution of Ethyl Succinosuccinate, By F. Hrrrma^^n 
(Ber., 16, 1411—1415).—The substance previously described by the 
author as diethyl succinosuccinate {Annalen, 211, 308) has been proved 
to be identical with ethyl oxyteti'olate obtained by Duisberg (Ber., 16, 
133) from ethyl monooromacetate. As the constitution of tho body 

COOEt.OH.OH 2 .GO 

is represented by Duisberg as I I , the 

00,0H2.0H -KOOOBt 

author suggests that the compound should be called diothylquinone 
teirahydridedicarloicylate. The monethyl salt can he split up into car- 
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bonic anbydride and ethyl quinonefelraliydyide'inonocarhoxylafe, for¬ 
merly called etbyl snocinopropionato. The auilior also proposes to 
substitute the name of diethyl qulnonedihifdridedicarhoa'ylfite for that 
of diethylquinonehydrodicarboxylate for the compound derived from 
diethylquinonetotrahydridodicarboxylate by the loss of two atoms of 
hydrogen. W. 0. W. 

So-called Tetric, Pentic, and Hexic Acids. By B. Fittig 
(Ber., 16, 1039—1941).—DeTnar9ay has recently described {Ann, 
Ghem. Fhjs. [5], 20, 433) a series of now acids obtained by the action 
of bromine and alcoholic potash on the alcoholic derivatives of ethyl 
acetoacetate, to which ho assigns the composition SOJIoOajHjO, 
tetrio acid; SOsHeOajH.O, pentic acid; 40 oHh 02,H.O, hexio acid. 
The author, with tho assistance of Schultz, has repeated Deniar^ay’s 
work as regards tetrio acid, and arrives at the same results as regards 
tho melting point and other physical properties, but finds that the acid 
contains no water, and five not four carbon-atoms, viz,, a composition 
OsHeOa. It is monobasic, its salts having tho formula O^llsOjM. Its 
formation from ethylbromomcthacetoacetato can bo )’cpvcsonted by tho 
equation CiHoBrO.OOOEt -f TF^O = CiIIsO.COOlF + UBr -f- EtOII. 
In a postscript the author notices that his results agree with those of 
Pawlow, which were published recently and independently. 

V. H. V. 

Formation of Disodium Glycollate, By Db Fotjorand { Oo ' nipt , 
rend,, 96, 1728—1730).—Disodium glycollate, 0{sH(]N’aHO)KaOg + 
2H2O, obtained by adding sodium hydroxide to neutral sodium glycol¬ 
late in the required proportion, forms small deliquescent needles 
which lose their water at 180°. Its heat of solution is — 0*3C cal. at 
20°. Tho heat developed on adding a quantity of sulphuric acid suffi¬ 
cient to combine with half tho sodium is + 15T7 cal. The subsequent 
addition of an equal quantity of sulphuric acid causes a further de¬ 
velopment of 4- 2’19 cal. Tlu'so results prove that ihe compound is 
really a bibasic glycollate. From these data, it also follows that 
2KaHO solid + solid = 02n(BaIJO)NaO2.2H2O solid, do- 

velopos + 31*42 cal. Tlio heat of solution of tho anhydrous salt is 
-f 9T8 cal., from which it follows that tho formation of tho solid 
anhydrous salt develops -f 24*70 cal. This value is ])ractically tho 
same as tho heat of formation of tho nonual salt, and (jonscquently 
the conversion of tho latter into the anhydrous bibasic salt is accom¬ 
panied by practically no thermal disturbance. Tho heat developed by 
the hydration of tho bibasic salt ( 4- b*C2 cal.) is, however, sufficient to 
explain its formation. Tho heat of formation of the anhydrous bi- 
basio salt from the normal salt and anhydrous sodium oxide, is 
precisely the same as tho heat of hydration of the sodium oxide 
(4-17*27 cal.). It follows that O2H4O3 4- = C2H2Na203 4- H^O 

solid, develops 4- 58*92 cal. 0, H. B. 

Basic Potassium Beryllium Oxalate. By J. PirtLie? 16, 
752—753).—A solution of hydrogen potassium oxalate dissolves 
beryllium oxide easily, and from tho solution a basic salt, 

BG4K6C12O27 4 “ 8H2O, 
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is obtaiiiefl, forming large glass-like crystals, which have a high rofrao- 
tive power. The author consiflors the constitution of this body to bo 
Be^eCsOOs + SKsCsOi -h Bc2(HO)o + SH^O. L. T. T, 

Lithium Citrate. By C. Thompson (Pliarm. J. Trains [3], 13, 
783—786).—In this paper, the author reviews the various modes of 
preparing this salt, and describes the processes for making lithium 
carbonaie from lepidolitc. When pure, lithium citrate oiystallises 
well, and is not deliquescent; the ordinary salt, however, is generally 
impure, containing lithium carbonate (or citric acid), along with salts 
of potassium, sodium, and calcium; the methods for detecting and 
estimating those impurities are fully described in the paper. 

Melanuric Acid. By E. Bamberger (Ber., 16, 1703—1704).— 
Melanuric acid is sparingly soluble in hot water, not insoluble as 
stated by Wohler and Liebig. It is deposited from boiling water in 
white microscopic crystals. Dicyanodiamidocarboxylic acid from 
dicyanodiamide is identical with melanuric acid. W. 0. W. 

Action of Sulphuric Acid on Di- and Tri-allylamine. By 0. 
Liebermann and A. Hagen (Her., 16, 1641—1642).—This is a con¬ 
tinuation of Liebermann and Paal’s expeiuments (this vol., p. 908). 
Di- and tri-alJylamine were prepared by the action of allyl chloride 
on allylamine. The separation of Instrous plates during the fraction¬ 
ing was again observed (loc, oit), and found to be duo to hydrochlo¬ 
rides of the above bases. Concentrated sulphuric acid reacts in the 
same way as in the case qf tlie alkylallylamines; hydroxy pro pylallyl- 
amine and hydroxypropyldiallylamino being formed in the first phase 
of the reaction, hut decompose with separation of the elements of 
water. A complicated series of bases is produced, the chief fraction 
of the product from (liallylamine boiling at 130—170°, that from tri- 
allylamino at 170—200°. They arc not hydroxy bases, and they have 
a penetrating odour resembling that of coniiKS so that it is ])i‘()l)ablo 
they may be derivatives of pyridine and piperidine; no pure ])rodiiciH 
have as yet been obtained. The authors prove the ])resenco of ])yrro- 
line-liko substances soluble in dilute sulphuric acid to a red solution. 

A. K. M. 

New Glyoxalines. By B. Kadziszewski 16, 747—749).— 
In a former paper (this voL, 308), the author showed that gloxaline 
was the first member of a homologous scries of compounds obtainable 
by the action of ammonia on a mixture of glyoxal and an aldehyde. 
He now describes three new members of tlie series. 

Olyoxalisoh'iitiiline, C 0 H 10 I 72 , boils between 240—265°, and by farther 
purification is obtained as a crystalline body melting at 129°, easily 
soluble in alcohol, ether, and boiling water. The plaiinochloride is 
crystalline, and easily soluble in water. 

Oh/omlisoamyline, CTHjaNa, boiled between 250—2^0°. Further 
purified it forms long, slightly bent needles melting at 120—121°. It 
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Is sparingly soluble in boiling water. Tbo platinoclilorido is less 
soluble than that of the previous base, and crystallises in needles. 

Glyomliso-mianthjUne, C 9 H 10 N 2 , is easily soluble in alcohol, spar¬ 
ingly in ether, and insoluble in water. It crystallises in needles and 
melts at 84®. 

The author is now studying the action of bromine on these bodies 
in the hope of throwing now light on their constitution, and so 
deciding between the formulae proposed respectively by Wallaok, 
Japp, and himself. L. T. T. 


Glycocine. By T. Ourticts (Her., 16, 753—757).—If ethyl acotyl- 
amidacetate (m. p. 48°; b. p. 26U°), in hot alcoholic solution, is 
treated with hydrochloric acid gas, it splits up into ethyl aceiaio, and 
the hijdrochlorido of ethyl amidacetafe, CH„>(NH}CJ).OOOEt. Tins 
body is also produced quantitatively by acting on a solution of glyco¬ 
cine in absolute alcohol with hydrochloric acid. It is very soluble in 
water and alcohol; crystallises well, sublimes undcooinposed, and 
melts at 144®. It forms an easily soluble platinochloridc; and is 
decomposed into glycocine and alcohol when boiled with aqueous 
alkali. If an aqueous solution of this substance bo sliakon with exactly 
the calculated quantity of silver oxide, the solution extracted with 


ether or chloroform, and this extract, after drying, ova])oratod in a 
current of cold dry air, ethjl amidarp/ate, CH' 4 (FH.)/JOOMt, is ob¬ 
tained as a colourless oil. This oil is strongly basic a»nd volatile, and 
forms dense fumes with hydrochlon’c acid. With dilute hydrochloric 
acid, the original hydrochloride is reproduced, concentrated ininornl 
acids split off carbonic anliydride, and silver nitrate protlnoos a pre¬ 
cipitate of silver carbonate. It is very unstable, and can only be 
preserved in dry etheric solution. If any moisture is present, gbjeo- 

einimide-anhjdrido, CIl/j , is produced, and with acids it yields 


a base molting at a high temperature, imd showing the biuret reaciion. 
In aqueous solutions, tliis base is gi*udujilly converted into the iinide. 
Glijrnounmido-mihydndv lias a iieuiral reaction, Imt appears io possess 
feebly basic prop(n‘fcios, and forms a plaiinoeliloride. It is I'asily 
solnblo in boiling wafer and alcohol. Wbon heated quickly it medts, 
and siihliuKS at about 280° to wiiiie needles; if slowly heated, ])artial 
decomposition sets in. H crystallises from its aqueous solution un- 
cbangdl, only a small quantify of glycoeino being obtaiuod from the 
last mother-liquors on conlinnod evaporation. 

]iy the action of acetic chloride on silver amidacotaic, tlie author 
obtained an acid analogous to tbo acid OioHuNjOi, which lie formerly 
(iliis voL, p. 337) obtained with benzoic chloride. I’lieso acids arc, 
however, obtaiuod more easily and in a purer state by lu'nting free 
glycoeino with the ether of aeeiyl- or benzoyl-glycocino. When using 
benzoyl-glycocmo, small quantities of another acid are oldaiiu^d, having 
physically similar properties and the same melting point (J72''‘) as 
liippurylamidacciic acid, but having the formula Gu]T,,N,().„IhO, 
Tins acid loses its wafer of crystallisation at 310°, ami forms a silver 
salt, OialJiiN^OcAg. The author believes it to be hvimyhlhvukloaopiijh 
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amidaoetio acid, KHB^.CHs.CO.NH.CHa.OO.ra.CHs.COOH, standing 
in the same relation to hippuramidacetic acid, 

]SrHB^.CH>.CO.NH.OHa.OOOH, 

as the latter does to hippnric acid, NHBz.OH 2 .COOH. 

Urea and ethyl benzoylamidaoetate when heated together at 140— 
150°, yield Jiippurijl carbamide^^ NHEz.OHg.OO.NH.CONHi, which 
crystallises in silvery scales melting at 216°, and decomposing at the 
same time. Boiling with dilute acids splits it up into urea and hip- 
puric acid. 

The best method to prepare acetylglycocine is to boil a mixture of 
acetic chloride, glycocine, and benzene (the latter to prevent the tem¬ 
perature rising too high) : the acid is thus obtained much freer from 
secondary products than when the silver salt of glycocine is employed. 
All the compounds of this acid are very soluble, and its ether distils 
without decomposition. L. T. T. 

Preparation of Acetamide and other Amides of the Acetic 
Series- By Sohulzb (J. jpr. Ohem. [2], 27, 512—517).—By heating 
20 grams of ammonium acetate with 26 grams of acetic anhydride, 96 
per cent, of the theoretical quantity of acetamide can be obtained. 
This mode of preparation, however, is costly, owing to the high price 
of acetic anhydride. It can be more cheaply prepared by heating 
1 molecule of ammonium thiocyanate with 2^ mols- of glacial acetic 
acid for three or four days at about the boiling point. The decompo¬ 
sition which takes placets shown by the equation ONS.NH 4 H- 2 J 5 HO 
= 2 ACNH 2 + COS 4- H 2 O. Vhen ammonium thiocyanate is heated 
with formic acid, it readily yields formamide. If propionic acid be 
employed, propionamide is formed. J. I. W, 

Derivatives of Ethylozimide and Ethylsnccinimide. By A. 
PiTOEE (Her,, 16, 1655—1659).—The formation of ethylsuccinimide 
hydrochloride, NH: C(OEt),OH 2 .CH 2 .C(OEt) :NH,2HC1, and of sue- 
cinamidine hydrochloride, NHI C(NH 2 ).CH 2 .CH 2 .C(NH 2 ) I NH,2H01, 
has been described by the author (this vol., p. 7vil), and also the con¬ 
version of the latter compound by water into succinimidine hydio- 

ch2.c;nu 

chloride, | >NH,HOL* An attempt to obtain oximidine by the 
GH2.C:NH 

method yielded negative results. 

Oxamidme hydrochloride^^ NHI C(NH 2 ).C(NH 2 ) I NH,HOl 4 H 2 O, 
can be obtained by the action of alcoholic ammonia on ethyl oximide 
hydrochloride. It forms large plates, readily soluble in water, 
sparingly in alcohol. It eashy decomposes, especially in solution, 
but can be recrystallised from water without being converted into 
oximidiue. 

On adding an ammoniacal solution of silver nitrate to an aqueous 
solution of succinimidine hydrochloride, a white precipitate of siher 

* The errors in the formulfe previously given are due to misprints in the original 
paper. 
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^iifccinimifllne^ CiHaNiAg, is obtained, sparingly soluble in ammonia, 
more readily in water, and very readily in nitric acid. Suocinimidino 
hydrochloride is decomposed by platinic chloride with formation of 
succinic acid and precipitation of ammonium platinocliloride. By the 
action of methylamine on ethyl snccinimide hydrochloride, dmeihyU 
CH2.0:NMe 

succinimidine hjdroGMoride, | is obtained, and not the 

CH,.o:mic 

expected tetramethylsuccinamidino. It gives no precipitate with 
nmmoniacal solution of silver nitrate, but is decomposed by platinic 
chloride in the same way as succinimidine. A. K, M. 


ConveTsion of Nitrils into Imides. By A. Pinner (Bar., 16, 
1643—1G55).—The preparation of ethylformimide hydrochloride has 
been previously described by the author (this vol, p. 731) *, also its 
reactions with alcohols, with ammonia, and with aminos. By moans 
of the same reaction ho lias prepared ihe following compounds:— 
Mflthjlformmide ]iyth’oo]iluri(h\ NH! OH.OMo,H01, forming short 
thick lustrous prisms ; prapijlformimide hydrocliloricf Pj i\n oil crystal¬ 
lising at low temperatures, moderately soluble in other; mhiiyljormi- 
mide hjdroclilorule, also moderately soluble in ether, and crystal I isitig 
on cooling to lustrous scales; amylfornnmuh hijdroohJopidp, crystal¬ 
lising in scales, sparingly soluble in ether; and hmsyl/oniiimidp 
hydrocMoride, forming scales almost insoluble in other. By the 
action of alcohols on theso, orthoforniates are obtained, In the pre¬ 
paration of mixed orthoformatos by the action, e,g.f of methyl alcohol 
on ethylformamide, a number of products are formed (i'.e., dimethyl 
ethyl orihoformato and also tlio irimethyl and triothyl derivatives), 
so that the author has not succeeded in obtaining them all in a state 
of puz’ity. The following list contains ihe formulie and boiling points 
of the orthoformates obtained:— 


OH(OMe)a. 102" 

(MoO),CH.OBt. 110-120 

(MoO),CH.OPr. ll)0-inr> 

(,MoO)20n.OC5lIu.... 231-240 

OnCOEOa. 145 

(KiO),CH.OPr. 105—170 

CHCOPr),. 192—190 

(PrO)sCH.OMe. 180—182 


{PrO),CTT.OEt. 185—1R7" 

(Pt<>),OU,O0,Hn ... 222—230 
((hllu()h(HLOPr.... 207-208 
(OilhOhOJJ.OPr,.., 212—214 
(UaW))uCLLO(WIu . 230-2;l5 
{C,UnO),OK,OkL ... 253-255 
(05HuO),OH.OiV... 254—255 
aH(OCflHn)3 . 200-205 


Dimefchylformamido obtained by tlio action of an alcoholic solution of 
methylamine on ethylformimide yields d^^lafinochloridef 

(NMe:CH.NHMe)2,H3PtCl6, 

crystallising in short prisms, readily soluble in water. The idailm- 
chloride of the corresponding ethyl derivative, 

(NIiIt:ClI.NHEt),,HurtCl(„ 

is only spat*ingfy soluble in cold, but readily in Iiot water, from which 
it crystallises in thick rod prisms. By the action of dimcilxylumiiu^ 
VOL. XLIY. 4 d 
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on ethjlformimide hydrocMoride, isodimeihjlfm'mamidme JiydrocliJo^ 
ride, NH *. OH.NMe 2 ,HCl, is produced, molting at 168—109°. It is 
deliquescent, readily soIuIdIo in water and in alcohol, and crystallises 
in prisms of a vitreous lustre. Diforent results are obtained by the 
action of dietbylamine and of methylaniline; the former yielding n 
compound of the formula OioHiiNsjHOl, and the latter metliylformam- 
lide, CHO.MlePb, boiling at 243—244°. By the action of tertiary 
amines, etbylformimide is liberated, and salts of the amines pro¬ 
duced. Acetylformimide, NHI CH.OSc, is obtained by the action of 
acetic anhydride on etbylformimide acetate, and forms sbort thick 
white prisms melting at 70°, and readily soluble in the ordinary 
solvents. 

The author has also prepared the ethyl derivatives of acetimidc, 
propionimide, capronimide, and benzimide, and from hydrocyanic acid 
and glycol he has obtained ethyleneformimide hydrochloride, 

(nh:ch.o)2C2Hj,2HCi. 

JEltJiylaoetimide hydrochloride, NH I CMe.OEt,HCl, forms fern-like 
groups of lustrous rhombic plates; etliylacetimide, NHI CMe.OKt, is 
a liquid of peculiar odour boiling at 97°. Mhylyropionimidfi hydro-* 
chloride, NH! CEt.OEt.HOl, crystallises in prisms. It is decomposed 
by alcoholic ammonia with formation of propion ami dine hydrochloride, 
NH! CEt.NHajHCl, a crystalline deliquescent compound. Bthylcapron-* 
imide hydrochloride is an oil. JEJthylbenzimlde hydrochloride, 

NH:CPh.OEt,HCl, 

forms large transparent prisms decomposing at 118—120° before 
melting. A. K. M. 

Aldebyde-ammonitim Bases. By G. Mbybh (Per., 16,1444).— 
The author has not succeeded in again obtaining a good yield of 
trimethylaldehydeammonium iodide by the method ho previously 
described (this vol., 568). W. 0. W. 

Dicyanodiamide. By E. Bamberobb {Ber,, 16,1459—1464).-- 
GuanylfJiiocarhamide (thiodicyanodiamidine) is best prepared by di¬ 
gesting dicyanodiamide with sulphuretted hydrogen water at 60—70°. 
The base is precipitated from the solution by the addition of ammo¬ 
nium oxalate and oxalic acid. The precipitate is decomposed by 
baryta-water, in order to obtain the fine base. If ammonium sul¬ 
phide is substituted for sulphuretted hydrogen, ammonium thio¬ 
cyanate and thiocarbamide are also formed, Guanyltbiocarbamide 
can also be prepared by heating a salt of guanylcarbamide (dicyan- 
diamidine) with snlphurettod hydrogen water. 

Ammonia and metbylamine are formed when dicyanodiamide is 
reduced by zinc and liydrochloric acid, but the presence of guanidine 
could not be detected. A sodium salt, CsHaK^Na, is precipitated 
when alcoholic solutions of sodium ethylate and dicyanodiamide are 
mixed; it is soluble in water and in dilute alcohol. It is decomposed 
by carbonic acid. With hydrochloric acid it yields guanylcarhamide. 
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The author considers that the constitntion of dicyanodianiide is 
best reprosented by the formula 0 (]S'H 3 ).]NrH.CK 

W. C. W. 

Thiophene, a Substance contained in Coal-tar Benzene. By 
V. MiBtEH (Ber., 16, 1465—1478).—The fact that benzene from coal- 
tar has the power of yielding a deep bine oolomiion, due to the for¬ 
mation of indophonine, when shaken with isatin and strong sulphuric 
acid (this voL, 315), is owing to the presence of about 0*5 per cent, of 
a sulphur compound, C 4 H 4 S, to which the author has giv^en the name 
ihiopliene. Benzene from benzoic acid does not contain this impurity, 
and consequently does not yield the indophenine reactions with sul¬ 
phuric acid and isatin. 

In order to obtain thiophene in sn0Scient quantity for investiga¬ 
tion, 250 litres of the purest commercial benzene were shaken with 
25 litres of strong sulphuric acid for four hours. The layer of acid 
was separated from the benzene, diluted with water, and a load salt 
of thiophenesulphonic acid precipitated. The oily liquid obtained by 
distilling the lead salt with ammonium chloride is washed with water 
and with potash, to remove mercaptan. It is then dried over calcium 
chloride and distilled. The distillate (b. p. 84®) consists of a mixture 
of thiophene (70 per cent.) and benzene (30 per cent.). It does not 
solidify when surrounded by a freezing mixture of ice and salt. It 
dissolves in strong sulphuric acid at the ordinary temperature, but 
the solution soon decomposes, evolving sulphuretted hydrogen and 
sulphurous anhydride. Decomposition does not, however, ensue if 
the liquid is diluted with 100 times its volume of light petroleum. 
Pure thiophene is obtained by converting this sulphuric acid solution 
into load thiophenosulphonate, and distilling the lead salt with ammo¬ 
nium chloride. Thiophene is a colourless mobile oil boiling at 84°, im¬ 
miscible with water. Its sp. gr. at 23° is rOC2 compared with water 
at the same temperature. Thiophene is not attacked by sodium, but 
is readily oxidised by nitric acid, and yields two substitution-products 
when acted on by bromine. Mouolromoihlopliene (b. p. 150°) is pro¬ 
duced in small quantities in thopropai'ationof the dihromo-corapound. 
It bears a close rosemblanco to monobrombonzene. The sp. gr. of tho 
compound is 1*652 at 23°. Vihromoihiophene (b. p. 211°) closely 
resembles dibromobonzono in its ohemical and pl^ysical properties. 
Like this substance, it does not readily wet glass. The sp. gr, of 
dibromothiophone is 2147 at 23°. 

In (ionsoquence of the author’s discovery that tho formation of 
indophenine is entnely dae to the presence of thiophene in tho ben¬ 
zene used, Baoyer has examined his spooimon of indoplicnino, and 
found that it contains sulphur. W. 0 . W, 

Tetrethylbenzene and Hexetbylbenzene, By K. Dalle (Ber., 
16, 1744—1748).—To prepare totrethylbonzene, a mixture of alu¬ 
minium chloride, benzene, and ethyl bromide is hoatod at 100 ° in 
sealed tubes for nine hours. The tubes aro opened three or four 
times, and fre^h ethyl bromide introduced. Tho crude product is 
purified by treatment with strong sulphuric acid and fractional dis¬ 
tillation. Tho portion boiling above 255° is again hoatod for six 
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hours to convert it into hoxetliylbonzone. The portion boiling; 
between 250° and 255° is dissolved in doublo tho volume of fuming 
sulphuric acid at 60°. By carefully adding one-fourth of tho volume 
of water to the solution tefrethjlben:.enei>iLl]phonic acid is obtained as a 
silky crystalline mass. 

The larium salt, (0i4H2iSO3)2Ba,GIl2O, crystallises in flat prisms, 
which are sparingly soluble. The sodiitm salt, CiiH 2 iS 03 ]Sra, 5 H 20 , 
forms microscopic quadratic plates, which effloresce on exposure to 
the air. The copper salt, crystallising in lustrous plaices containing 
8 mols. H 2 O, and the cadmium salt in prisms containing 7 mols. HjO, 
are less soluble than the barium sulphonate. The sul])hamide^ 

CuH^i.SOTO, 

melting at 104^—105°, crystallises in glistening scales which melt at 
104°, and dissolve freely in alcohol and in glacial acetic acid. 

Tetrethyllemene, prepared from the sodium sulphonate, is a colour¬ 
less oil, lighter than water, b. p. 251°. Monohromoteireihylhensene, 
CuHaiBr (b. p, 284°), is a heavy liquid. Tho di^romo-derivativc, 
CuHaoBr^, forms colourless prisms, soluble in alcohol. It molts at 
74*5°, and boils at 330°, DimtrotetretJiylbenzene is deposited from an 
alcoholic solution in pale lemon-coloured rhombic prisms melting at 
115°. 

Prolonged boiling with a solution of potassium permanganate 
converts tetrethylbenzene into prehnitio acid. 

In the preparation of tetrethylbenzene, an isomeride appears to bo 
formed, which yields a dibromo-derivative crystallising in flat prisms 
melting at 110°. 

JSexetliylbenzene, CiaH^o, is deposited from alcohol in long mono¬ 
clinic prisms, soluble in ether and in hot alcohol. It melts at 126°, 
and boils at 305° (corr.). It is identical with the hydrocarbon de¬ 
scribed by Allrigbt, Margan, and Woolworth (Oompt read., 86, 887). 
Hexethylbenzene dissolves in warm fuming sulphuric acid, and is 
deposited unaltered on cooling. Treatment with a mixture of strong 
nitric and sulphuxuc acids converts the hydrocarbon into dinitro- 
tetrethylbenzene. Similarly dibromotetrethylbonzeno is ])roducGd by 
the action of bromine on a dry mixture of iodine and hoxothyl- 
benzene. ^ W. 0, W. 

Coal-tar Toluene. By V. Meyer (Per., 16, 1624—1625).—Tho 
author finds that pure toluene does not give Laubouhoinior’s colour- 
reaction with phenanthraquinone (Ber., 8, 224), this property being 
destroyed by agitating toluene with concentrated sulphuric acid. It 
appears that coal-tar toluene contains a substance analogous to thio¬ 
phene (this Yol., p. 1091), which, like the latter, can bo removed by 
sulphuric acid. A. K. M. 

CMorides of Ortho- and Meta-nitrobenzyl. By M. Abelli 
{Qazzetta, 13, 97—99),—Chloride of benzyl is allowed to drop 
slowly into five times its weight of nitric acid (sp. gr. 1*5), kept cool 
by immersion in water; the product is then precipitated by water, the 
solid paranitrobenzyi compound separated by a vacuum filter, and tho 
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oil, cooled by a frigorific mixture, is again filtered in tbo same manner 
to remove the portion of the para-compound which crystallises out. 
The oil could not be distilled per se, even under reduced pressure, but 
it passed over in a current of steam as a yellowish oil. On analysis it 
gave numbers corresponding with the formula CoH 4 (N 02 ).CH 201 . 
When oxidised by potassium permanganate, it yielded a mixture of 
para-ortho- and mota-nitrobenzoic acids, showing that the oil is a 
mixture of ortho- and meta-nitrobenzyl chlorides holding some of the 
para-compound in solution. 0. E. G. 

Trinitrotoluene and Liquid Dinitrotoluene. By A. Ctaus 
and H. Bbcker (J?er., 16, 1596—1598).—From a comparison of the 
crystalline form of tnnitrotoluene with that of symmetrical trinitro¬ 
benzene, Friedliindor concluded that the former must also have a 
symmetrical constitution, CbH2Me(N02)'^ [Me : NO 2 : I:*102: 1^02 = 

1 : 2 : 4 : 6]. With a view to establish this constitution, the antliors 
heated trinitrotoluene with concentrated nitric acid in sealed tubes at 
180°, and obtained symmetrical trinitrobenzene melting at 121—122°. 
It is evident from this constitution that the dinitrotoluene obtained by 
Staedel and Becker from tho trinitro-componnd must have the 
formula CcH,Me(NO ,)2 [Me : m : NO 2 = 1 : 2 : C], the only other 
possible one being the known [1:2: 4] dinitrotoluene. From this 
iioUd dinitrotoluene, Staedel and Becker obtained, however, tho same 
nitrotoluidiuG which Cunerth {Annalm, 217, 205) and Bornthsen 
(Annalen, 172, 223) prepared from liquid dinitrotoluene, Fi’om an 
examination of the latter, the authors find it to consist of a mixture 
of two solid dinitrotolueiies, trinitrotoluene, and orthonitrotoluene, its 
liquid condition being due to the px'esence of the mononitro-doriva- 
tive. A. K. M. 

Derivatives of Diethyl-toluene * By W. Bafkrt {Monatsh, Chem., 
4, 616—629). — Diethyl-toluene, CnHio = Ci,iIj.Cir(Etj), discovered 
in 1867 by Lipproann and Louguinino (Junaleu^ 146, 106), is pre¬ 
pared by the action of zino-othyl mixed with an equal volume of ben¬ 
zene on benzylidcno chloride: O 6 H 4 .CIICI 2 4- =s ZuOb -|- 

CoH 5 .CHEt 2 , Tho process may bo conducted oitlier at ordinary 
temperatures, or at 40° in a flask filled witli carbonic anliydrido, tho 
benzylidene chloride being added by drops, and tlio mixture cooled if 
the escape of vapour becomes violent. Tho pasty product is added 
to water acidulated with hydrochloric acid, and the }>ale yellow oil 
which rises to the surface is washed witli aqueous sodium carbonate 
and with water, then filtered, dried, and fractionated, tho fractions 
170—190°, 190—210°, and 210° to beyond the ordinaiy ihcrmomotric 
range, being collected separately. 

Fraction I (170—100°) is a turbid mobile yellow liquid, which may 
be freed from chlorinated products by boating it in a sealed tube at 
100 ° with lead nitrate, and from benzaldohydo, formed in the treat- 

* Called by the author Amyhhemene; but ibis name (or Xsojoeiif//7-hpns:(>ne) 
belongs properly to the isomeric hydrocarbon, Qllg 0^11 j OHMort, obtaiiiod by ihe 
action of sodium on a mixture of monobromobenzene and laopentyl or amyl bmmitle, 
O 2 U 4 OnMo^hr.-II. W. 
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ment, by agitation with acid sodium sulphite. It is thou several 
times fractionated, the greater part distilling at 178—IBO®. This 
portion is diethyl-toluene. It is a strongly refractive, colourless, 
aromatic liquid, having a density of 0*8781 at 21 °, very slightly 
attacked by reagents, slightly soluble in sulphuric and nitric acids. 
It is not attacked by ordinary chromic acid mixture, but is slowly 
oxidised by chromic trioxide dissolved in glacial acetic acid, yielding 
the monosulphonic acid C 11 H 15 .SO 3 H, the barium salt of which crys¬ 
tallises in large nacreous laminae, having the composition 

(CiiHi5.S03)2Ba -h |HaO. 

By the action of nitric acid on diethyl-toluene, soluble nitro-produots 
are obtained, partly oily, partly solid, having a persistent odour, and 
reducible by zinc in acetic acid solution, yielding a base whoso hydro¬ 
chloride forms white needles, together with a deep purple dye-stufp. 

Fraction II (b. p. 190—210°) consists chiefly of bonzylideno chlo¬ 
ride, showing that the action of the zinc-ethyl on that compound is 
by no means complete. 

Fraction III (b. p. 210°) is a thick red oil, which has the odour 
of the paraffins, and when gently heated with fuming sulphuric acid 
yields a yellow oil, which, after solution in alcohol, precipitation 
with water, drying, and distillation, has the composition of bi- 
diethyl-tolyl,* = CHEtj.CaH ~OeH 4 .CHKt 3 . This com- 

ponnd is a pale yellow oil, having a peculiar odour, miscible with 
alcohol and ether in all proportions, but not with water, boiling 
above 860°, and not solidifying at 0°. It dissolves, with aid of heat, 
in sulphuric and nitric acids, and yields substitution-products with 
bromine and iodine, in the latter case only when boated. 

On adding bromine (1 mol.) to boiling diethyl-toluene, the latter is 
converted, with copious evolution of HBr, but without carbonisation, 
into a heavy dark-brown transparent oil; and on washing this with 
aqueous sodium carbonate and with water, then filtering, drying, and 
distilling in a vacuum, an oil is obtained, clear and colourless at 
first, but turning brown and opaqno and decomposing towards tho 
end. The colourless portion, when distilled, washed, and driod, gave 
by analysis numbers agreeing with the formula of bnmiodtcfhjjUtoltteHe 
or diefhyUolyl hrormde, CnHxsBr = CHoMo.OHPh.CHBrMo. 

When this last compound is added by degrees to boiling water, a 
fragrant oil is obtained, which floats on the water, and after washing, 
drying, and heating with sodium at 170—180° for a day or wo, is 
free from bromine, and distils almost completely at 170—180°. The 
liquid thus obtained has the composition of a OuHu 

== OflH^fCsHg), or a polymeride thereof, and is formed from the bromo- 
diethyl-toluene by simple abstraction of HBr. 

The same compound is formed, together with di-pentenyUenzeney 
C 23 H 28 , by the action of alcoholic potash on bromodiethyl-tolucno. The 
two compounds are separated by fractional distillation, the first, 
which has not been obtained quite pure, distilling at 173—177°, tho 
second at 208—212°. The former has a density of 0*8458 at 23®, the 

* Called in the original paper, Diamylphenyl, 
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latter 0'9G01 at the same temperature. Pentenyl-benzene absorbs 
bromine, yielding the compound OuHuBr 2 , in the form of an oil, which 
attacks the eyes strongly, and gives up its bromine to caustic potash, 
Dipentenyl-benzene is not acted on by bromine at ordinary tempera¬ 
tures, but yields substitution-products when heated therewith. 

According to its synthesis fi'om the bromide 

CHPh.(CHBrMe).OH,Me, 

pentenyl-benzene and dipentenyl-benzene may be represented by the 
following formulae:— 

yCK : C'E^ CH 2 Me.CHPh.CH.CH 2 

Ph.CH< ! I . 

^0H2,CH3 OH 2 Mo.CHPh.OH.OH 2 

The polymerisation of pentenyl-benzene is in accordance with 
Perkin’s view {Ohem. News, 1877, 271), that polymerisation takes 
place with especial facility in those hydrocarbons which contain tho 
group- oh: OH 2 . 

Pentenyl- and dipentenyl-benzene are but slowdy oxidised by ordi¬ 
nary chromic acid mixture or by aqueous chromic acid; but chromic 
anhydride dissolved in glacial acetic acid acts violently on pentenyl- 
benzene, yielding benzoic and acetic acids. Dipentenylbenzeno 
similarly treated yields products the nature of which has not yet been 
determined. H, W, 

Mesitylene. By Eobinet and Oolson (Go^npt rend,, 96, 1863— 
1864).— Mesitylenic glycol, 06H3Me(CH>0H)2, is obtained by tlio pro¬ 
longed ebullition of mesitylene dichloride (m. p. 41’5®) with an excess 
of lead carbonate suspended in water. It is a colourless viscous liquid, 
which boils at 190® under a pressure of 20 mm. and at 280® with par¬ 
tial decomposition under a pressure of 750 mm.; sp. gr. 1*23 at 25®, 
It has a bitter taste, is very soluble in alcohol, dissolves in twice 
its weight of anhydrous ether, and in about twenty times its weight of 
water. When treated with fuming hydrobromic acid, it yields 
mesitylene dibromide melting at 66*4®. 

Mesitylene 0flHjMe(0H2.5e0)i>, is obtainod by prolonged 

ebullition of a mixture of mesitylene dichlorido, wtic aoid*^, and silver 
acetate. It is a colourless oily liquid, which boils at 244® under a 
pressure of 120 mm.; sp. gr. at 20® == 1T2. It is almost inodorous, 
but has a disagreeable burning taste. When vsaponified with potas¬ 
sium carbonate it yields the glycol previously dosoribed. 

0. H. B. 

Derivatives of Mesitylene. By P. Wispek (Ber., 16, 1577— 
1580).— Mesityl Irowide, OeH^Me^OHiBr, forms long white prisms 
melting at 37*5—38°, and boiling (with slight decomposition) at 
229—231® under a pressure of 740 mm. It dissolves readily in 
alcohol, ether, and chloroform, and crystallises from, hot ether in 
clusters of long needles. Its vapour is voxy irritating to tho eyes. 
Mesityl acetate, O^Hu.O.Ao, is a colourless liquid of agreeable ethereal 
odour boiling at 228—231® (745 mm.); its sp, gr. is 1’0903 at 16’5®. 
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On saponification with alcoholic potash, a colourless liquid is obtained 
boiling at 218—221®. It is heavier than water, rCwsemblea benzyl 
alcohol in odour, and is doubtless mesityl alcohol, CoTIn.OH. 
Symmetrical (lii)iefh\jl})liemjlacetic acid, CoH3Me>C}J2.000JB[, dissolves 
readily in alcohol and in ether, very sparingly in cold water, 
moderately in boiling water ; under hot water, it melts bcfoi'O dissolv¬ 
ing, and crystallises in long prisms resembling phthalic anhydride. 
It melts at 100®, boils at 273° (735 mm.), and volatilises voay slowly 
in a current of steam. When warmed with alkaline permanganate 
solution, it is readily oxidised, with formation of uvitic acid, whilst 
with dilute nitric acid it yields a-nitro-dimethylphenylncctic acid. 
Concentrated nitric acid at 0® dissolves it unchanged; at ordinary 
temperatures, with formation of two nitro-acids. 

The potassium salt, OgHn.COOKjH^O, crystallises in slender silky 
needles; the caJekm salt, (C 9 Hn-COO) 20 a,311^0, in hard thick trans¬ 
parent well-formed needles, which are readily soluble in water, and 
lose half their water of crystallisation over sulphuric acid ; the barium 
salt, ( 09 Hu. 0 OO) 2 Ba, 4 H 3 O, in well-formed characteristic transparent 
prisms, which lose their water of crystallisation over sulphuidc acid; 
the magnesium salt, (CflHu.C00)4Mg,5H20, in stellate groups of long 
slender silky needles, and the silver salt, CoHn.COOAg, in long thin 
needles soluble in boiling water. 

(x^'Nitrodimetliy'hphemjlacetic acid, 

06H2Me2(N02).OHo.COOH [OHa-COOH : NO,: Me: Me = 1:2 : 3: 5 ], 

obtained by warming dimethylphenylacetio acid with dilute nitri(» 
acid for 6—8 hours, crystallises from hot water in long slender 
yellowish-coloured needles melting at 139®, and readily soluble in 
alcohol and in ether, sparingly in boiling water, and insoluble in cold 
water. The calokm salt, (C9HioN02.GOO)3Ca,4H20, forms large 
thick transparent needles, which lose their water at 100®, and detonate 
when strongly heated; the barium salt, (CoHioN02.COO)2Ba,47H20, 
behaves in the same way, and crystallises in blonder ueodlcs'; tlio 
silver salt, CoHioNO^.COOAg, melts on heating and burns, leaving a 
residue of spongy silver. On reducing a-nitrodimeihylpheuylacctic 
acid by means of tin and hydrochloric acid, and pouring the product 

into cold water, citrhomesyl, 06 lJ 2 Me 2 <^^**> 00 , is obtained as a 

voluminous white precipitate. It is very stable, crystallises from hot 
dilute alcohol in white needles, which become brown at about 215® and 
sublime; it melts at 231—232®. It is insoluble in cold water, very 
sparingly soluble in hot water, readily in hot alcohol or benzene, in¬ 
soluble in ammonia, soluble in warm potash, in Lot concentrated 
hydrochloric acid, and in cold concentrated sulphuric acid; water 
precipitates it unchanged from the two latter solutions. 

A. K, M. 

Beaction of Aromatic Amines with Lactic Acid. By 
0.'WALliAOH and M, Wustek (Ber,, 16,2007—2010).*-The authors 
have examined the reaction between hydroxyl-acids ^nd aromatic* 
amines with a view of preparing substances allied to oxindole or 
quinoline* 
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On heating a mixture of aniline, nitrobenzene, and lactic acid witli 
concentrated sulphuric acid, a basic substance boiling at 246“ was 
obtained, of the composition C 10 H 9 N, or a mctliylquinoline, which is 
probably identical with Dobnor’s quinaldine. On heating this base 
and benzaldchyde in molecular proportions with zinc chloride, a crys¬ 
talline basic substance (ra. p. 100 “) of formula CnHulNr was obtainetL 
This base combines directly with bromine to form an addiiion-prodnet. 
OnH 3 NBr 3 , crystallising in white iridescent leaflets melting at 17r>“. 
This shows that the base CnHiahT is an unsaturated compound, and if 
the original base be a methyl quinoline, iis composition must be ex¬ 
pressed by the formula (CoHr,N)CH ! OHPh, or a representatiye of a 
new series of compounds. The authoi’s also briefly examined ana¬ 
logous substances obtained from metanitrobenzaldehyde and ortho- 
and para-hydroxybenzaldehyde. V. H. Y. 

Decomposition of Rosaniline by Water. By C. Liubermank 
(Ber., 16, 1927—1931). Informer experiments, on the decomposition 
of rosaniline by water, the author obtaiiiod, besides di hydroxy bonzo- 
phenone, two nitrogenous substances whoso separation not only from 
hydrobenzophenone, but also from one another, px’osontod several difli- 
culties. The author, working on a larger scale, has succeeded in 
separating them by processes described in full in tlie communication, 
and has isolated diamido- and hydroxyamido-methylhmsophmoM, The 
former, C 6 H 4 (!N'H 2 ),CO*OoH 3 Me.NE 3 , crystallises in needles of a pale 
red colour, which melt above 220“ and are soluble in hydrochloric 
acid, insoluble in alkalis. With benzoic cjiloride, it gives a dibenzyl- 
derivative, OoH 4 (NHBz).CO.OfaHjMo.NHBz, crystallising in needles 
molting at 226“. Hydroxyamidomethylbonzophonone, 

C6H4(OH).CO.CcH3Me.NH3, 

forms colourless needles, soluble in soda, insoluble in acids and 
ammonia; it gives a dibcnzyl-dexuvativo, 

06H4(OBl).C0.06H3Mo.NniJS, 

which crystallises in needles molting at 192°* 

Judging from the results obtained on the decomposition of rosolie 
acid by watoi*, it would appear that in the corresponding decomposi¬ 
tions of rosaniline, besides the thi*eo substances, dehydroxydiamido- 
methyl- and bydroxyamidomethyl-benzophonono, homologues of i})oin 
are also formed. V. H, V* 

Tbe Violet Derivatives of Triphenylmetbane. By 0. Busaiinit 
and L. Germait (Ber., 16, 706—710).—In a paper on methyl-violet 
derived fi'om triphenylmethano (Abstr., 1879, 787), E, and 0. Fischer 
came to the conclusion that this body was peniametlnjlparammiUintK 
Several reasons, however, and especially the fact that the sixth amido- 
hydrogen-atom could not be replaced by methyl, led the authors of the 
present paper to doubt the corx'octness of that conclusion. They have 
therefoi'e subjected methyl-violet to further investigation. It was 
prepared as before described; the melting point is 173®, not as 
erroneously given in the former paper, if this substance contained 
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only five metlayl-grotips, the sixth hydrogen-atom should be replaceable. 
All the authors’ endeavours to replace it by continued treatment, 
at all temperatures below that at which dccompobition sets in, with 
acetic anhydride, acetic and benzoic chlorides, proved fruitless. 
Neither could the so-called hexmethylparaloucaniline bo obtained by 
the action of metallic sodium and methyl iodide. 

To show that the complexity of the molecule is not the cause of 
this difficulty of replacement, the authors havo made the acetyl-com¬ 
pound of tetramethylparaleucaniline; this substance by exhaustive 
methylation yields the same end-product as methyl-violet, so that the 
two compounds must stfind in close relationship. 

AcetyltetmmetJiyljparaleucaniline^ O 25 H 29 N 3 O, is easily produced by 
boiling the base with excess of acetic anhydride. It crystallises in 
needles melting at 108°. It is still a strong base, and its dilute sul¬ 
phuric acid solution, when treated with manganese dioxide, gives 
acetyltetramethylj^araTosanillne, a fine green oolouring-mattor. If this 
is boiled with concentrated hydrochloric acid, the acetyl-group is split 
off, and the same violet is obtained as by the direct oxidation of tetra¬ 
methylparaleucaniline by chloranil. This is in agreement with the 
fact pointed out by E. and 0. Fischer that it is the/ree amido-groups 
in the triphenylmethane-derivatives which are the colour-determining 
elements. The green colour to which methyl-violet turns on addi¬ 
tion of hydrochloric acid is without doubt due to the acid becoming 
added to one of the amido-groups, and thus neutralising it. 

From all these facts, the authors believe that methyl-violet is not a 
penta-methy 1 -compound, but is he^methijlj^ararosmilUie^ and that the 
above-mentioned hexmethylparaleucaniline is really an ethane deri¬ 
vative, and is converted into a methane derivative only during the 
oxidation. Finally the authors believe that the colouiing-matter 
Wichelhaus obtained (Abstr., 1882, 58) by acting on dimothylaniline 
with chloranil is really the lea co-base of methyl-violet, and has not 
the formula OicHsoNi, which Wichelhaus adopted. His analyses agree 
just as well with the formula CssHjiNs as with O 16 H 20 N 2 . 

L. T. T. 

Dye-stuff from Dimethylanilme and Chloranil, By H. 
Wichelhaus (Ber., 16, 2005—2007).—In some former experiments, 
the author was unable to prepare in a sufficiently pure state a crys¬ 
talline substance formed by the action of dimethylaniline on chloranil. 
By an improvement in the method, this base was successfully 
purified, and obtained in the form of small colourless prisma melting 
at 190°, having the composition 02 iH 2 oN 30 , insoluble in water and 
sparingly soluble in alcohol. As this base and rosaniline havo the same 
composition, the author has re-examined the latter, and proved that it 
is a mixture of two isomeric substances, one of which is identical 
with the product from dimethylaniline and chloranil, whilst the other 
is a red-brown powder melting at 130°. These two substances can be 
separated by frequent solution in sulphuric acid and reprecipitation 
by alcohol, and then boiling the precipitate frequently witl^ petroleum, 
which leaves the red-brown powder nndissolved. When reduced 
with tin and hydrochloric acid, the dye-stuffs give isomeric sub- 
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stances, the one forming glistening leaflets melting at 173®, which 
readily assume a violet colour, the other, steel-grey prismatic crystals 
melting at 166®. Y. H. Y 

Formation of Nitrile Bases from Organic Acids and Amines, 
By A. Bernihsen (Ber., 16, 7G7—769).—In a former paper (this 
voL, p. 680) the author described the formation of a base CioHisN, 
by the abstraction of water by means of zinc chloride from benzoyl- 
diphenylamine, !N’BzPh 2 . The author, in conjunction with F. Bender, 
has now prepared the same substance directly from benzoic acid and 
diphenylamine by heating them with zinc chloride. This reaction 
appears to be a general one. Formic acid and diphenylamine (and also 
ready-formed formyl diphenylamine) yield a base with an exceed¬ 
ingly burning taste, and having the formula OuHoJSf. It forms an 
easily soluble hydrochloride and a yellowish-green platinochlorido. 
Ammonia precipitates the base from a solution of its hydrochloride 
in the form of a white crystalline powder. 0. Fischer has recently 
(Ber,y 16, 74) obtained the analogous base, CuHuN, from diphenyl- 
amine and glacial acetic acid. L. T. T. 

Action of Acetic Anhydride on the Amidines. By A. Pinner 
(B er., 16,1669—1663).—Pinner and Klein showed that dibenzimidine, 
NH \ CPh.NH.CPh I NH, is produced by the action of acetic anhy¬ 
dride on benzamidine (Bar., 11, 8). With a view to examine other 
amidines in the same direction, the author heated a mixture of acetic 
anhydride, formamidine hydrochloride, and sodium acetate, but, 
instead of the desired product, he obtained diaceiylformamidine^ 
NAc I CH.NHAc, crystallising in short thick lustrous prisms 
sparingly soluble in cold water, moderately in hot water, and very 
sparingly in alcohol. It sublimes at a high temperature without molt¬ 
ing. From propionamidine hydrochloride, sodium acetate, and acotio 
anhydride, a compound is obtained of the formula OhIIhN^, It is very 
sparingly soluble in cold water, more readily in hot water, and readily 
in alcohol and in acids; it melis at 204° and siibiirues in the form of 
long white prisms. The ^latinochhride, OBHiiNjjr^PtCle 4- 311^0, 
crystallises in large red rhombic plates. The tormation and constitu¬ 
tion of this subsfiinco may probably bo explained by the following 
equations;— '' 

2NH : CEt,NH2 + = NH : CBt.NH^CEfc! ISTH 4- 

A5NH, 4- Icon 

and NH : OEt.NH.CEt: NH 4- 530H = 2H>0 + 

.OEt: K 

Nf-^CMe. 

^CEt: W 

in which case it must be regarded as ethenyldi^pro^ionimidim, or it 
may be assumed to be a homologue of oyanethino, thus 

BtCzizzN.CMo 

I II ; 


N: 0Et.N 
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but its bigli melting point and the composition of its platinochloride 
are opposed to the latter formula. A. K. M. 

Azylines. By E. Lippmann and F. Fletsskpe (Z?rr., 16,1421 — 1434). 
—By the cautious addition of potassium nitrite to a solution of di- 
raethylanilineazyline in glacial acetic acid, paramfrodimethijJanilino is 
produced. By a^similar reaction, dietliylanilineazyline is converted into 
pamnitrodlethjla'inline, identical with the nitrodiotbylaniline obtained 
by the oxidation of nitrosodiethylanilino. This snbstanco (m. p. 76®) 
crystallises in monoclinic needles [a : h : c =: 1‘0342 : 1 : 0*8245, 
ry = 99® 27']. The crystals are yellow in colour and dissolve freely in 
warm alcohol. The nitro-products form platinocliloridos crystallising 
in triclinic prisms. 

Kitrous acid acts on azylines as an oxidising agent; the acid being 
reduced to nitric oxide; but as no nitrogen is liberated during tlie 
reaction, the nitro-product must be produced by the direct union of 
oxygen with the nitrogen-atoms occupying the para-position. 

JDiethylanilineazyline is converted into di6fhiflpara])heriyleriediam%7ir 
by treatment with stannous chloride. This base, which can also be 
prepared by the reduction of nitrosodiethylaniline, boils at 2C0—262®. 
It exhibits the following reactions:—With sodium hypochlorite a 
brown coloration, with potassium chromate a violet coloration, with 
iodine and copper sulphate a red coloration. Ferric chloride first pro¬ 
duces a red coloration, which is followed by a precipitate. The 
platinochloride forms red or yellow triclinic plates. When a mixture 
of diethyknilineazyline (1 mol.), ethyl iodide (4 mols.), and a small 
quantity of alcohol is heated at 100° in sealed tubes, free iodine, 
resinous bye-products, and tetrethylphenylenediamine hydriodide, 
06 H 4 (]lirEt 2 ) 2 , 2 HI, are formed. 

Tetrefliylphonylenediamme prepared by the addition of potash to 
this iodide, or from diethylphenyienediamine, melts at 52° and boils at 
280°. It forms monoclinic plates which sometimes resemble cubes in 
appearance [a : 5: c = 0*99 :1 : 1’833, 7 = 90® 30']. The base is very 
soluble in ether, chloroform, benzene, and light petroleum. It is best 
purified by recrystallisation from a mixture of alcohol and water. The 
plaiinoGhloride, C(.Hi (]SrEt 2 )i,H 2 PtClb, forms pale yellow cubical crys¬ 
tals. The double ^ mercuiic chloride, C 6 H 4 (NEt 2 )^, 2 IfCl, 2 irgOJ 2 , 
ciystallises in the monoclinic system. The peiiodide, C(,lTt(!NEl^) 2 ,l 0 , 
forms black prisms sparingly soluble in alcohol. The iodide produced 
by the action of methyl iodide on diethylanilineazylino does not yield 
a base on the addition of potash, but bases were obtained in this way 
from the iodides prepared by the action of ethyl iodide on dimethyl- 
anilineazyline and on dipropylanilineazyline, which boil at 276° and 
at 295—300° respectively Azylines do not alter on exposure to the 
air. When azyline is oxidised by potassium permanganate, ammonia, 
and acetic, carbonic, and oxalic acids are formed. The constitution of 
these azylines may he represented by the type 

NBt2.CeH4.N: ^.CeH4.KEt, 


0. w. 
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Substitution-products of Azobenzeneparasulphonic Acid. 
By J. Y. Janoyski (Ber., 16, 1486 — 1490).—TIio author has pre¬ 
viously pointed out (Her., 15, 2575) that in the nitration of azohen- 
zeneparasulplionic acid, two nitro-derivntives arc formed, viz., a meta- 
compound, [ino, nt. n : so,h= 3 : i: i: 4], 

and the isomeric a-acid [1^02: ISf: IST: SOsH = 4:1:1:4]. The best 
conditions for obtaining the a-acid are to keep the temperature of the 
mixture below 100°, and not to use a large excess of nitric acid (1 of 
azobenzenesulphonic acid to 5—G parts of nitric acid, sp. gr. 1*4). 
The a-acid crystallises in beautiful needles of a fieiy hue. It is depo¬ 
sited from dilute nitric acid in rhombic plates. A warm concentrated 
aqueous solution gelatinises on cooling. The salts of this acid crys¬ 
tallise readily; NO^.CiaHsNo.SOjK forms orauge-coloured rhombic 
plates, sparingly soluble in water. 100 c.c. of water at 17° dissolve 
0*161 gram of the salt. N 02 . 0 i 2 ll 8 N 2 .S 03 Na + 2HaO crystallises in 
monoclinic plates or needles, which are sparingly soluble in water. 
The addition of potash or soda to a modern tely-conccniratocl aqueous 
solution of the acid produces a crystalline precq^itato of the poiassiuni 
or sodium salt respectively. The barium salt, (N02.Ci2HhJSr2.S0))2Ba, 
forms crystalline scales, sparingly soluble in water. On reihiction 
mth tin and hydrochloric acid, the a-nitro-acid is oonvortod into para- 
phenylenodiamine and sulphanilic acid; but on cautious treatment with 
stannous chloride,it yields the hydrazamido-acid, NHa.CiBHRNiHj.SOaH. 
This substance forms microscopic rhombic crystals, which are very 
sparingly soluble in water; 100 parts of water at 97° dissolve 
0*39 gram of the acid, Tho potassium salt foi^ms golden crystals, 
sparingly soluble in cold water. The sodium salt is freely soluble. 
Tho barium salt forms fiat rhombic prisms, containing 4 mols. H 2 O, 

If, however, an alcoholic solution of the niiro-aoid is reduced by 
ammonium sulphide, amidasohenzenepambuJ^honio acid is produced: 
100 0 . 0 . of water at 22° dissolve 0*0168 gram of tho acid. hVom hot 
water, it is deposited in salmon-coloured plates. Tho potassium salt, 
N'H2.0 i2H8N'2.S0.iK 4- H 2 O, forms gohhm rliombio plates. Tho sodium 
salt crystallises in needles; hoth salts dissolve Frcoly iii water. Tho 
barium salt, (NH 2 .Ci 2 H 8 l^ 2 -SOi) 4 Ba + GlhO, forms brilliant neodh^s, 
resembling potassium chlorobromtito; 100 c.c. water at 2^^° dissolve 
0*064 gram of the salt. The calcium salt crystalliseH in beautiful 
efllorescent yellow plates, containing 4 mols. H^O; 100 c.c. w«tor at 
18*5° dissolve 0*2589 gram. The lead salt forms moiiO(‘liuic pJutos of 
an orange colour; its solubility is 0*0642 gram pei' lOO cc. water at 
18*5°. Since this acid yields sulphanilic acid and paraphonyleno- 
diamine on reduction, its constitution may bo rq')rescntod by tho 
formula CA 0 ^^ 2 )^'^ 2 ,CnHi.SO,B. [NHa: NT: N ; SO,li = 4 : 1: ] : 4] ; 
but this is identical with the formula for the sulphonic acid obtained 
by the action of aniline on the compound obtained from sxilphanilic 
acid by means of the diazo-rcaction, A comparison of their salts 
shows, however, that the two acids are not identical. W. 0. W. 

Amidazobenzeneparasulplionic Acid. By d. Y. Jan-ovskt 
(Monafsli.** Cliem.^ 4, G52—G59).—Tho author has already obtained 
(p. 324 of this volume) by reduction of paranitrazobcnzoncparasul- 
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pLonic acid, a product agreeing nearly in compoaition, either with 
amidazohenzenesulphonic acid, 0i3H(jNa('N’H')2 SO^H, or with amid- 
hydrazobeuzenesulphonic acid Oi 2 H 8 N 2 Hi(NH 2 ).SOjH. Thia acid may 
be prepared cither with stannous chloride or with ammonium hydro- 
sulphide, and its chemical relations show that it is really a hydrazo- 
compound, inasmuch as, when treated with potassium nitrite, it 
oxidises in the first instance to an amido-aoid, which may then be 
conyerted into a diazo-compound. Whether the action of stannous 
chloride gives rise to an azo- or a hydrazo-compound depends on the 
duration of the process, but on the whole the hydrazo-acids appeared 
to be formed most readily by the action of stannous chloride in acid 
solutions. 

Amidasolenzene-^ - sulplimie acid, C6Hi(NH8).lT ! KCcH^SO^H 
[ 4:1 :1 : 4 '], is most readily obtained in the pure state by the action 
of ammonium hydrosulphide on the corresponding nitro-acid, the 
product obtained with stannous chloride consisting almost wholly of 
the hydrazo-acid. The resulting dark brown-red solution boiled with 
hydrochloric acid deposits nearly all the amido-acid, together with 
sulphur, and the acid may be purified by boiling the filtered solution 
with barium carbonate, and decomposing the resulting barium salt, 
after crystallisation, with hydrochloric acid. It then separates as a 
salmon-coloured precipitate, made up of microscopic crystalline scales, 
containing 1 mol. HiO. Its solutions are faintly yellow; those of its 
salts have a deep yellow colour, and crystallise well. The potasshm 
salt, Gi 2 H 8 (N‘H 2 )!N' 2 .SO'iK -|- H 2 O, crystallises in gold-coloured plates 
belonging to the orthorhombic system, and exhibiting the faces 
Pco, ooPdb, ooPoo. It dissolves very readily in water and is very 
hygroscopic. The hariam salt, (hrH 2 . 0 i 2 H 8 l^ 2 -S 03 ) 2 Ba -f 6 H 2 O, 
crystallises in fiery-coloured needles, exhibiting very fine colours in 
polarised light. The calcium salt, S 03 ) 2 Ca -f 4H20, 

crystallises in nacreous yellow laminee, or from dilute solution in 
large rhombic plates, P, coPdb, or in very flat pyramids. The sfronHim 
salt forms very long flexible needles, containing 2 mols. water, Tho 
lead salt crystallises in small laminss, exhibiting in tho polarising 
microscope a remai'kable striation, appearing half light and half 
dark. H. W. 

Diazo-derivatives; By P. Grurass (Ber., 16, 2028—2036).— 
AaohenzeneplieTiylenodiaminei&nzme, PhN ! N'.C 6 H 2 (NH 2 ) 2 .N’ I NPh, 
formed by the action of diazobenzene nitrate on azobenzenc-mota- 
phenylenediamine (the so-called chrysoidine), crystallises in dull-red 
glistening needles molting at 250°, sparingly soluble in moat solvents. 
Its hydrochloride forms a violet amorphous mass; the platinochlorido 
a violet-brown amorphous precipitate. 

By the action of diazobenzene nitrate on azoparatoluene-phenyleno- 
diamine on the one hand, and of diazotoluene nitrate on azobenzene- 
phenylenediamine on the other, two identical substances are formed 
as subsidiary products, but the chief products are isomeric. 

Prom the former reaction, cc-azobenzenephenylenediaminepara- 
toluene, PhK I ]Sr.C6H!>(]l^H2)2.jN’ I FC 7 H 7 is obtained in the form of dark- 
red glistening needles melting at 192° insoluble in alcohol, soluble 
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in ether; from the latter, azoparatolnenephenylenedianiinebonzene, 
07 HtISr!K 06 H 2 (NH 2 ) 2 . 1 Sr;NPh, which crystallises also in red needles 
(m. p. 214°). Prom both the above reactions is obtained /iJ-azobenzenc- 
phenylenediamineparatoluene, which forms delicate hairy needles, 
melting at 225°. 

Azoparatolnenephenylenediamine jS-naphthalene, 

G.'E.'N : lT.C6H2(NH2)2.]Sr: JS-CioH,, 

obtained by the action of paradiazotolnenc nitrate on j8-azonaphtha- 
lenephenylenediamine, forms copper-red glistening leaflets, soluble in 
chloroform, insoluble in alcohol. A solution of this substance, although 
of a deep colour, possesses no tinctorial properties, but must be con¬ 
verted into the sulphonic acid, the salts of which may be used as 
dyes. 

AzO’-parasul^hobpnzene^liemjlenedicbminpbensene^ prepared by the 
action of paradiazobenzenesulphonic acid on chryosidine hydro¬ 
chloride, forms small microscopic grains; its potassium salt crys¬ 
tallises in red-brown leaflets. 

Azo^henylenediaviinelenzenemeiahemoic acid, prepared by the action 
of metadiazobenzoic acid on chrysoidine, forms a brown-red crystalline 
precipitate. 

Azodihenzeneplienylenediamine, PhN I N.CoHi.N I ]Sr.C6Ha(N'H2)3, ob¬ 
tained by the action of diazoazobenzene on phonylonediamino, crys¬ 
tallises in brown-red needles melting at 106°, easily soluble in ether and 
alcohol; it dyes silks and wools of a brown-rod colour. Its dihydro- 
chloride forms a black-brown amorphous mass; its monoliydrochloride^ 
steel-grey glistening needles; its platinochloride, brown leaflets. 

Azo;para8uljphuhe7izenephe^iylenediamme, 

06H,(S03H).ii : N.0eH4.iT: 

formed by the action of m-diamidobenzone on paradiazoazobenzone- 
sulphonic acid, is a dark red amor|)hous mass; its potassium salt 
crystallises in ooppor-rod needles, characterised by thoir remarkable 
solubility in water; the solution of this substance dyes wools a brown- 
red colour. 

AzoBulpliohenzenefoluenodicmmp, prepared by the action of para- 
diazoazobenzenesulphonic acid on motadiamidololuono, forms roddisli- 
brown needles. V. H. V. 


Constitution of the Nitrosamines- By E. Erlukthiiiter 
16,1467—1459).—The author is of opinion that nitrosamines contain 

the group methylpbenylnitrosamino would be ropresontod by 


the formula Methylphenylhydrazine would consequently 

be ITHMePh I NH, instead of ITMePluKITa. Tho primary hydrazine 
would have the constitution NHsPh ! Nil, and tho salts of the 
hydrazine NHaR : NHgR'. W. 0. W. 
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Aldoximes, By B. Lach (Ber,, 16, 1780—1787).—Phtlialyl- 
Tiydroxamic acid is produced by the action of hydroxylamine on a 
warm concentrated alcoholic solution of })lithalic anhydride. Camphoric 
anhydride yields' a resinous substance which slowly crystallihos wben 
similarly treated. Lactones are not converted into aldoxiinos by the 
action of hydroxylaminc. Tinsiturated acids, e.^r., oleic and stoarolic, 
do not combine witb bydroxylamine. 

Balicylaldoxime, OH.CbHa.CH ! NOH [OH : NOH = 1 : 2], is pre¬ 
pared by adding sodium carbonato to a concentrated alcoholic solution 
of salicylaldebyde and bydroxylamine hydrochloride. As the reaction 
is very energetic, it is best to cool the vessel containing the mixture. 
After 24 hours, the solution is rendered feebly acid by hydrochloric 
acid; a portion of the alcohol is removed by evaporation, and the 
residue is extracted with ether. From the ethereal solution, the 
salicylaldoxime is obtained in white crystals melting at 57°, soluble in 
alcohol, ether, and benzene. The base also dissolves easily in hydro¬ 
chloric acid, but decomposition takes place on warming the solution. 
The hydrochloride is prepared by passing dry hydrochloric acid gas 
into an ethereal solution of the base: it is a hygroscopic body, and 
is decomposed by water. The sodium salt, ONa.CcHA.CHNON'a -f 
3 H 2 O, is obtained in yellow crystalline scales when salicylaldoxime is 
boiled witb sodium and absolute alcohol. It decomposes on exposure 
to the air. The aqueous solution gives a white precipitate with load 
acetate; with cobalt and ferric salts brown precipitates; and with 
silver nitrate a white precipitate which changes to black when heated. 
The methyl and ethyl salts arc aromatic oils. Salicylaldoxime appears 
to form an acetic derivative. ParoxyhmaalJoonime forms white needles 
which melt at 65°. The sodium salt is more stable than that of the 
ortho-compound. Vamllinaldoximej OH.C 8 H 3 (OMe).OH I HOH, 
melts at 117°. Resorcylaldehyde and resorcyldialdehyde yield nitro¬ 
genous compounds when they are acted on by bydroxylamine. Thio- 
benzaldehyde resembles benzaldehyde in its behaviour witb hydroxyl- 
amine, yielding bonzaldoximo, but thioacetones are not acted on. 

W. 0. w*. 

Paranitrobenzaldoxime and Amidobenzaldehyde. By S. 
Gabbiel and M. Hkkzbeik} (B/v., 16,2000—2004).—Tho authors hav(» 
shown that paranitrol^enzaldehyde in an alkaline solution reacts with 
bydroxylamine hydrochloride to form paranitrobenzaldoximc. l^his 
latter substance when reduced with ammonium sulphide yields par'- 
amidohenzaldooiime^ OtHsONj, which forms golden crystals molting at 
124°, and soluble in alcohol and ether j when these are dissolved in 
acids, the originally clear liquid is converted into a blood-red jolly in 
which crystalline needles appear. These crystals, however, could not 
be obtained in a state of perfect purity, but they appear to have tho 
composition of paramidoben:ialdehydey O 7 H 7 NO. This compound dis¬ 
solves in acetic anhydride to form paracetamidobenzaldehyde, 

CHO = [4 : 1 ], 

which crystallises in long glistening needles; these melt at 154°, and 
ioimparacetamidohenzaldoxime YfithhjdvQxjlamine. V. H. V. 
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Metamidobenzaldoxime. By S. Gabrieii (Ber., 16,1997—2000). 
—The author in a previous research has shown that orthaniidiobenz- 
aldehyde may be obtained by the oxidation of orthamidobenzaldoxime, 
the nature of the reaction being— 

C6B4(nh2).ch : FOH + HsO = C6H4(]srH2).CHO -f ra.o 

and 2 ]SrH 30 + Oa = 4- SHaO. In the present paper, ho examines 

ihe corresponding meta-derivatives; he was, however, unable to obtain 
the metamidoaldehyde. Metamidohenmldoxime^ 

(l)]SrH3.0eH4.CH: NOH(3), 

obtained by the reduction of nitrobenzaldoxime, crystallises in snow- 
white needles (m. p. 88°), soluble in alcohol and ether; its platino- 
chloride crystallises in orange-golden needles. Y. H. Y. 


Cinnoline-derivatives. By Y. v. Btguter (19er., 16, 677—683). 
—The author describes a number of derivatives (obtained from orth- 
amidophenylpropiolic acid) of a now base having the formula 


CoH4< 


CH : CH. 


This base may be looked upon as quinoline in which one CH-group 
has been replaced by N, and the author therefore proposes the name 
oinnoline for it. 

C(OH):O.OOOH 

Hydroxy cinnoline-‘Carioxylio acid, I , Orth- 

amidophenylpropiolio acid (2 grams) is dissolved in hot hydrochloric 
acid (5—6 parts acid to 15—20 of water), and to the cxystalHne mass 
obtained on cooling, a concentrated solution of sodium nitrite (1 gram) 
is added. The resulting diazo-olilorido is diluted and heated to about 
70®, when hydroxycinnolino-carboxylic acid is gradually deposited in 
slightly coloured noodles. Tho yield is from 80 to 85 por cout. of 
theory. Purified by orystalliHution from 50 per cent, acetic acid, 3 t 
forms colourless prisms or slender needles almost insoluble in water, 
and but slightly soluble in boiling alcoliol and other, it molts with 
evolution of carbonic anhydride at 260—265®, being converted into 
hydroxy oinnoline. '' 

croiD * oil 

Hydroxycinnollne, is easily soluble in alcohol 

and ether, from which solvents it crystallises with difficulty. It 
crystallises from water in small scales or prisms, molting at 225® and 
subliming to white crystalline flocks. Hydroxycinnolino resembles 
a-hydroxyquinoline (carbostyril) in possessing both basic and acid 
properties, both in a more marked degree. It dissolves in caustic 
alkalis and also in solutions of tho carbonates. Warm dilute hydro¬ 
chloric acid dissolves it easily, hydroxy oinnoline chloride crystallising 
out in colourless needles which efiloresco in tho air. Jlydroxyoinnolim 
platinoohhride crystallises in groups of small prisms. 

^ On reducing hydroxycinnolino by distillation with zinc-dust, an 
oil containing small quantities of oxindolo is obtained. Dissolved 

VOL. XLJV. 4 0 
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in dilute Lydrocliloric acid, and freed from tlie last traces of oxindole 
by Tvasbing with ether, it colours pine-shavings an intonso orange. 
Prom the hydrochloric solution sodium hydroxide throws down a 
white flocculent precipitate having a peculiar smell reminding one at 
once of nicotine and quinoline. The author is not at present able to 
say whether this is actually the base sought for. 

The formation of these compounds from orthamidophonylpropiolic 
acid is somewhat similar to that of carbostyril discovered by Baeycr 
and Bloem (this vol., p. 196). 

In the preparation of orthamidophenylpropiolic acid by the reduc¬ 
tion of the nitro-compound with ammonaical ferrous sulphate solution, 
the author advises the gradual introduction of the nitro-acid into the 
reducing solution as giving a much better yield of the amido-acid than 
the reverse operation. L. T. T. 

OrthotolyUiydantom. By A. Ehrlich (Ber,, 16, 742—743).— 
The anthor has prepared the above body by SweboTs reaction, by 
heating together equal weights of orthotolylglycocine and carbamide. 
The ingredients were well mixed in a mortar, and then boated at 180°; 
at 170° frothing commenced and continued for about two hours when 
the reaction was completed, 

OrfhofolylJjydantozn, OioHioN^sOg, crystallises in pale-yellow plates 
melting at 176°. It is soluble in alkalis, ammonia, alcohol, boiling 
water, and hot hydrochloric acid; sparingly so in ether and acetic 
acid. Boiled with barium hydroxide, it forms a barium compound, 
but is thrown down again unchanged on adding a mineral acid; no 
hydantoio acid being produced. Neither could the author obtain 
glycollic acid by treatment with alcoholic potash, or monotolyl- 
carhamide by boiling with concentrated hydrochloric acid. In both 
cases the hydantoin remained unchanged. * L. T. T. 

Products of tile Decompositiou of Mixed Aromatic Thiocar- 
bamides by Acids. By K. Maikzer (Ber., 16, 2016—2028).—Tn a 
former research, the author has shown that when mixed aromatic thio- 
carbamides are heated with hydrochloric acid, they aro decomposed into 
two thiooarbamides and two amines (Abstr., 1882,1212—1213). In 
the present communication, it is shown that phosphoric acid oifects the 
same change very completely, the yield of the product of the' decom¬ 
position varying from 70—100 per cent, of that required by theory. 

Dipara^pJmiylHJiyltMoccf/rhamide, C 6 H 4 Et.NH.CS.Nn.OflHil{lt, from 
phenyl ethylamine and carbon bisnlpbide crystallises in long needles 
melting at 144°: it is decomposed by phosphoric acid into phonylethyl- 
thiocarbimide and phenylethylamine. 

Fheny letliyl^ lienylthiocarb amide, NHPh. 0 S .NH. OgH jE t, from phenyl- 
tbiocarbimide and aniline, crystallises in leaflets (m. p. 103°) soluble 
in alcohol and ether; it is decomposed into phenyl- and phenyl-othyl^ 
thiocarbamxdes with aniline and phenylethylamine. 

Bhenylethyl - a - mphtliyltMocarbamide, OeHiEt.NH.CS.NH.OioHt, 
from phenylethylamine and a-naphthylthiocarbimides crystallises in 
needles, decomposed by phosphoric acid into phenylothyl- and a-naph- 
thyl-thiocarbimides witn phenylethylamine ando-naphthylamine, 
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FlienyU^^riaphtliylthiocarhamidei from phenyletliylamine and a-napli- 
tRylthiocarbamide, crystallises in leaflets melting at 168°, decomposed 
by pbosphoric acid into pbenyl-/3-naplitliyl and ^-napbthyltliiocarba- 
mides witli phenylethylamine and /S-naphthylamine. 

FhenisohutyIjolimyUMocarhamid e, CgHi(C 4 H 0 ).NH.OS.ITHPli, from 
pKenylisobutylamine and plienylthiocarbamide, crystallises in leaflets 
(m. p. 162), decomposed by pbosplioric acid into plieny]- and pbonyl- 
isobutyl-tbiocarbamide with aniline and phenylisobutylamine. Phenyl- 
isobutylthiocarbimide crystallises in large white needles melting at 
266°. 

Fhenisohiitylparatolylthiocarharrii de^ OcH 4 ( O 4 H 9 ) .ITH. 0 S .NH. O 7 H 7 , 
from phenylisobutylamine and paratolylthiocarbimide, crystallises in 
glistening leaflets melting at 137°, decomposed by phosphoric acid into 
paratolyl- and phenylisobutyl-thiocarbimides with paratoluidine and 
ph enylisobutylamine. 

JPh enisobufylp henetlbylthiocarham ide, C 6 H 4 ( 0 iHo) .KH. C S .ISTH. CoH 4 Et, 
from phenylisobutylamine and phonylethylthiocarbimide, crystallises 
in white glistening prisms molting at 140°, decomposed by phosphoric 
acid into phenylisobutyl- and phenylethyl-thiocarbimides with phenyl- 
ethyl- and phenyliso-butylamino. 

Phenisobutyl“/i-naphthylthiocarbamide, 

C6H4(C4H9).hrH.CS.]SrH.OioHr, 

from ^-naphthylthiocarbamide and phenylisobutylamine, forms small 
white leaflets melting at 153°, decomposed by phosphoric acid into 
phenyl-isobutyl- and j 8 -naphthyl-thiocarbamide with isobutylamine 
and jS-naphthylamine. V. H. T. 

Action of Phenylthiocarbimide on Amido-acids. By 0. 
Aschan (J?er., 16, 1544—1645).—When alanine (4 grams) is heated 
with phenylthiocarbimide ( 6*2 grams) until no more water is given 
ofl (the temperature being kept below 1 * 10 °), tho following reaction 
takes place:— 

CH3.0H(hrH2).000H -f OSIFPh = H^O + CioW.OS. 

The product melts at 184°, dissolves in alcohol, other, bonzono, glacial 
acetic acid, and carbon bisulphide, also in tho fixed alkalis, and more 
sparingly in ammonia. * 

Corresponding compounds, OoHalSraOS and OnHioNgOS, have like¬ 
wise been obtained from glyoocine and leucine, tho formei* of which is 
yellow, dissolves in alkalis to a pink solution, and decomposes without 
melting when heated above 200°. The body obtained from lcn<*bxo 
melts at 179°. A. K. M. 

Diphenylcarbaamide and Triphenylguanidine. By W. Hkn rs- 
CHEL (J. pr. Ohem, [2], 27, 498 —503).—When ethyl carbanilato is 
heated with sodium phonate it yields symmetric diphenylcarbamide, 
and the latter, when heated with sodium ethylate, forms triphonyl- 
guanidine. ^ 

If a mixture of sodium phonato and ethyl carbanilato in oquivnlent 
proportions is distilled, pure phcnetol passes over at 220®. When the 

4 e 2 
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distillation is complete, tlie residue in the retort is boiled several times 
with water, whereby sodium carbonate is dissolved and pxnsmatic 
crystals of diphenylcarbamide arc left* The reactions ai*o expressed 
by the following equations 

( 1 .) NHPh.COOEt + PhOhTa = PhOEt + NHPh.OOONa. 

(2.) 2(NHPh.COO]Sra) = CO(]SrHPh)a + NaaCOs. 

The author has prepared large quantities of diphenylcarbamide 
according to Hofmann’s method, and finds that it is advisable to act 
with phosgene gas on aniline suspended in water, instead of in the dry 
state. Although Merz and Weith state that diphenylcarbamide is 
decomposed by heat into carbonic anhydride, aniline and triphenyl- 
guanidine, the author was able to distil it without decomposition 
at 260®, or even maintain it at 220^ for several houi's. When it is 
heated with sodium ethylate at 220® in a current of hydrogen, a clear 
oily distillate passes over boiling at 180®, and having all the properties 
of aniline. The residue in the retort dissolves in hot dilute hydrochloric 
acid, and on adding concentrated hydrochloric acid the hydrochloride 
of triphenylguanidine crystallises out. The action of sodium ethylate 
is shown by the equation 2CO(NHPh)2 + EtONa = C!N‘Ph(NHPh )2 
-h ONa.COOEt.* In addition to triphenylguanidine, sodium ethyl 
carbonate is formed. If sodium phenate be present, sodium salicylaio 
will be produced. 

(1.) CO(NHPh )2 + EtONa = OJSrPh(]S'HPh )2 -f NH^Ph 

+ OOONa.OEt. 

(2.) OOONa.OEt + OeHs-OFa = ONa.CeHi.COOHa 4- EtOH. 

J. I. W. 

Phenolic Phosphates. By E. Heim (Per., 16, 1763-—1770).— 
The neutral phosphates of phenyl, cresyl, and naphthyl are best pre¬ 
pared by the action of phosphorus oxychloride on the phenols in slight 
excess, 90 per cent, of the theoretical yield of triphenyl phosphat<‘, and 
of triortho- and tripara-cresyl phosphates can be obtained. Trlorthch 
cresyl phosphate i»s a brown oil which is partially decomposed by distil¬ 
lation. In preparing a- and ^-trUiaplithijl phosphates (CioH 7 ) 3 p 04 , the 
retort containing the mixture of naphthol and phosphorus o.'ey chloride, 
must be heated on a sand-bath or layer of asbestos, so as to cause the 
liquid to boil very gently. If tbo retort is belated too strongly, a slight 
explosion may occur. The yield is 60—65 per cent, of the theo¬ 
retical. W. 0. W. 

Cbloroplienols obtained by the Action of Alkaline Hypo¬ 
chlorites on Phenol. By T. CnARUEiON (Ber., 16, 1749—1753).— 
If a 8 per cent, solution of phenol in an alkali is mixed with sodium 
hypochlorite in molecular proportions, orthomonochlorophenol is pro¬ 
duced. By increasing the quantity of hypoohlorito a mixture of 
orthoparadichlorophenol, CcHaCls-OH [OH : 01: Cl = 1: 2 : 4], b. p. 

* The numbers of 0, H, and N-atoms on the two sides of this equation do not 
agree. The error is in the original paper.—[En.] 
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210®, and orfchodicliloroplionol [1 boiling afc 218”, is obtained, 

A still larger proportion oJ: bypoclilotnio yields tricliloropboTiol, 

CflH,01,.01l. W. C. W. 

Action of Iodine on Sodium Phenate. By 0. SonALL(Jjf<T., 16, 
1897—1902).—On adding iodine to aodiaui plionato suspended in 
carbon bisulphide, a mixture of mono-, di-, and tri-iodophonolsis formod. 
In order to separate those constituents, the oil obtainoil after filfciaiion 
of the sodium iodide and ovaj>oration of the carbon bisnlpliido, is shaken 
up with potash and other, which se])arates tlio Tuaiiiodophcnol. Tlio 
fraction taken up by potash is acidified and then distilled in a current 
of steam; the distillate separates into a Ji([uid orihiodophonol, a.nd 
a solid orthodiiodophonol. The residue left in the disULlation llask 
consists of triiodophenol. 

Action of Ohlorine on fi-Soiliitm Naphfliol.— U chlorine gas is passed 
into j0-sodium naphthol suspondc'd in eavbori bisulphide, and the (irude 
product after evaporation of the latter is steam-distilled, the disiil- 
late consists of a monochloronaphtbol orysiallising in needles, which 
molt at 68®. 

Aoiion of Nitnc IWoxiih^ on Sodmn —If nitric? pciroxido be 

brought into sodium phenate in carbon bisuljdiido kept cool, there is 
formed orthonitro- and paraniit'o-photiol, wUieb may bo separated by 
the usual method of steam distillation. The reaction is as follows: - 
2m, 4- CflHo.ONa = NaKOa + .OU; the presence of 

sodium nitrite was recoguisod by Liebermamds reaction, 

7, H. V. 

Diiodophenol. By 0. ScuAfiL (Tier., 16, 1902—1903).—Biiodo- 
plionol can be convcniontly pre^pared from iodine and sodium plienato, 
tlio sodium iodide being so 2 )araiod by carbon bisulphide. On lieaiiug 
diiodophenol with acetic ehlorido, ao(*ti/tifiiodophiOiolf CflH.J 2 .OXc, is 
formed; it crystallises in small prisms (m, p, 107®), Tlio beriKoyl- 
diiodophcnol, jin^pared by a similar process Tnoits at 

95*96®. The potassium diiodojihenate crystallises hi uocilles, 

V. 11. V. 

Eeductiou of MonobromorfehouitropixeuoL By h\ yonoi^T 
(/Ter., 16, 2069-r2070).—ITalT has cHtablished that monobromomota- 
nitrophonol yields inetamidojihonol when rcduce<l,* and states that the 
relative position of tho substituting groujw can. have no efibet on the 
reaction. On tho other liand, tho resoarehos of Htacilol prove that in 
the reduction of bromamido-aniso'il and phonotoil tlio bromine-atom is 
not replaced by hydrogen, On account of this tUscropaney, tho author 
has examined the action of tin and hydroohioric iioid on parabrom- 
orthophenol; tho resultant substance was ]u*oved by vaxdous cha¬ 
racteristic tests to be parabromorthamidophenol. V, 11. V. 

Amidophenols, By F, A, Kalckhoij’F 16,1825—1833),— 
Thiocarhmiidophenol^ CcH 4 <(^^O.SH, prepared by moistening a 
mixture of amidoplionol hydrochloride and potassium xanthato, is 
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identical witli the “ oxyplionylthiocarbimide ” •which Bcndix (Abstr., 
1879, 314) obtained by heating ortlioxythiooarbnmido above its molt¬ 
ing point, and also with the compound which Diinner (ilcr., 9, 405) 
obtained by the action of carbon bisulphide on orthamidophenol. 

Analidocarbamidoj^henoli ^O.lSTHPh, formed by boiling a 

mixture of aniline and thiocarbamidophenol, crystallises in long needles 
melting at 173°, soluble in alcohol, ether, and glacial acetic acid. 
Although it dissolves in acids and yields a plafcinochloride, it can be 
extracted from acid solutions by ether. By substituting methyl anilino 
in the preceding experiment, methylaniUdooarhaoiiidophenol, 

C»H/^V-NMoPh, 

is obtained in the form of a blue fluorescent liquid, which boils above 
360°. The platinoehloride is crystalline. Amidocarhamidoplimol has 
been described by Bendix under the name of phenyleno carbamide. 
Acetothivcarlamidophenol^ 062^4(1^0)CSAc, crystallises in tmusparont 
plates melting at 120°, soluble in alcohol and acetic acid. Benzoic chlo¬ 
ride acts on thiocarbamidophenol, yielding the benzoic-derivative of 
orthamidophenol, BiO.O0H4.NH.COPh (m. p. 182°) the “ ortliobonz- 
amidobenzoic phenol” of Morse and Gussefold (Ber., 15, 370), and 
also phenylcavbamidophenol (m. p. 105°). O^carbamidoplienol, de¬ 
scribed by GroenviJk (Bull, 800 . Ghim,, 25, 178), is formed when 
oxyphenylcarbamide is heated. 

In the preparation of orthhydroxythiocarhanilide, less than the 
theoretical quantity of phenyltbiocarbimido must be taken, in order 
to prevent the formation of thiocarbamidophenol and thiocarbaniliclo 
by a secondary reaction. Hydroxythiocarbanilide, CisHiaNaOS, crys¬ 
tallises in white pearly plates molting at 146°, soluble in alcohol. It is 
decomposed by heat or by the action of mercuric oxide into anilido- 
carbamidophenol and sulphuretted hydrogen. 

Derivatives of Barmmdoplietiol, — Biparahydroxyphonylthiocarba- 
mido, OS(!NH.CcHd.OH) 2 , prepared by digesting paiainidophouol with 
carbon bisulphide, crystallises in plates wlxich molt at 222° with de¬ 
composition. The compound is soluble in alkalis and in alcohol, it 
is desulphurised by merenno oxide, and is appai’ently converted into 
dihydroxyphenylcaibamide. 

Acethydrosi^thiophenylDar'bmide forms white glistening plates melt¬ 
ing at 36°, soluble in alcohol, ether, and glacial acetic acid. It unites 
with aniline, jielding paracefliydroxytMocarhanilide^ 

NHPh.OS.NH.O6H4.Oi5, 

(m. p. 137°). This substance dissolves in alcohol, ether, and glacial 
acetic add. By the action of alcoholic ammonia on acetliydroxy- 
phenylthiocarbimide, parahydroxyphenylthiocarbamide is produced. 

Pree metamidophenol has not yet been obtained pure. ^ 
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Beaotions of Iho Amidoplumol ITydraolihrides, 



Orlho, 

Para. 

M eta. 

Ferric clilorido.... 

Yiolol, changing to 
brown 

Violet . 

Brownish-yellow so¬ 
lution. 

Potassium dichro- 
mato 

Brown aolulion., •. 

JDark procipitalo, 
brownish-violet 
solution 

Bark brown solu¬ 
tion. 

Bleaching powder . 

Yiolot-red-brown 
solution, (lark 
precipitate 

V lolol -groon-y cHo w 
solution 

Ricd-brown solution. 

Ammonia and silver 

Bark brown preci¬ 

Grey pr(H‘ipitalo, 

Grey precipitate, 

nitiuio 

pitate 

violet solution 

gretui solution. 


W, 0. w. 


Reaction of Ethyl Acetoacetate with Orthamidophenol. By 
A. Hantzscti (7)'er., 16, il)4‘6—1052).—The fomution of pyi'idino* 
derivatives from ethyl acotoacotato find o!'tliamidoph(‘n()l lc‘d the 
author to oxamiiio a similar rejiciion in the case of an arnidophonol, in 
order to form an othei'oal salt of a carhoxyl-derivaiivo of hkatolo. 
Tho substance formed by heating orthamidophenol Avith ethyl aceio- 
acetate, has the composition UiaHwOjN, and for want of a better name 
may be called mh^dro^oHhcmiidophenol eihyl aoeio^m(daff(*. It crys¬ 
tallises in flat prisms (m. p. 107"'), and is readily docomposod into 
orthamidoplienol and ethyl acotoacotate. It forms a potassium com¬ 
pound of tho composition OiJIioKIOeNi, derived from tho original 
substance by tho replacement of one hydvogon-atom of an amiclo-group 
in 2 mols. hy one potassium-atom. This latter roacits with methyl 
iodide to furui ortho-bromothylphouol ammonium iodide, 

OoU/1 ,HL 

V. II. V. 

Conversion of Phenols into Nitrils and Acids. By R. Ifinw 
(Bar., 16, 1777—17H0). —iJons^enitril may ho pre]>arc<i by heating 
triphonyl phosjdiato with dried polaRsium cyauitK) or forroc^yanido in a 
current of hydrogen or earbonuj anhydride. Tho yield is about 25 
per cent, of tlio thooreiical. Tolunitril and a- and /1-naplithonitrily 
may bo obtained by a similar process from tricrosyl and trinaphthyl 
phosphates. A small <iuantity of phojtiol, cresol, is always 
obtained as a bye-product. W. 0. W. 

Dichloroparacresol and BichlororthocresoL By A. Ot^auh 
and P. Riemann (JJer,, 16, 1598—1608).—These compounds arc ob¬ 
tained by tbo action of chlorine on paiu- and ortho-cresol heated to 
boiling in a large flask provided with an inverted condenser; ai: 
abundant evolution of hydrochloric acid takes place, whilst tho liquit 
assumes a rod colour, changing to dark brown, and liually becomin|:i 
neaxly black. When tho liquid becomes thick, the reaction is stopped, 
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and the product steam-distilled. Under those conditions tlio substitn- 
tion takes place in the benzene ring and not in the side chain. 
JDichloropamcresol^ CvHeCbO, is readily soluble in alcohol, ether, and 
glacial acetic acid, sparingly in hot water, and cryHlallisos in largo 
prismatic needles. I’rom a hot concentrated solution in light petro¬ 
leum, it crystallises in long ti*anspai ent needles, molting at 39°, whilst 
bj the slow evaporation of a dilute solution, large transparent prisms 
are formed melting at 42°; the latter, however, soon become opaque, 
fall to pieces, and then melt at 39°. It forms a characteristic com¬ 
pound with ammonia, O 7 H 5 CI 2 .ONH 4 , crystallising in long colourless 
needles, melting at 125° and subliming unchanged. It dissolves very 
readily in water. Dichloroparacresol is oxidised by nitric acid, with 
formation of oxalic acid, whilst a solution of chromic acid in glacial 
acetic acid oxidises it to dichloropuraliydroayhenzoic acid, crystallising 
in long wHte needles melting at 156°. The sodium salt forms small 
lustrous needles readily soluble in water and in alcohol; tlio silver 
salt, obtained by precipitation from the latter, has the formula 
C 7 H 30 l 203 Ag. Dichlorortlwcresol, CtHbCI^O (m. p. 55°) forms silky 
needles, readily soluble in alcohol, etbor, benzene, chloroform, and 
light petroleum, sparingly in hot water. It is distinguished from the 
para-compound by forming no compound with ammonia. Nitric acid 
oxidises it to oxalic acid, whilst with chromic acid it yields ttichhro- 
tohqidnoKe, CrH303Cl3, crystallising in gold-coloured scales, readily 
soluble in ether and in hot alcohol. TricJilorotohihydroqumoue, 
obtained on beating the latter compound with sulphurous aciii, forms 
white feathery crystals melting at 211 —212°. A, K. M. 

Thymol-derivatives. By A. K. Eiohtru (/. pr. Ghem, [2], 27, 
603—511).—Hentschel (J. pr. Ohem, [2], 27, 42) has found that 
etbyl phenyl carbonate and diphenyl carbonate, when treated witli 
alkaline oxides of alcohol radicals are readily converted into salicylic 
acid. The author finds that ethyl thymyl carbonate and dilhymyl 
carbonate when treated in a similar manner do not yield fchymolic 
acid, hut salicylic acid. 

EUiyl ihxjmyl carbonate is prepared by gimlually adding an o.xcess of 
ethyl chlorocarbonate to sodium thymol, the oil which separates being 
fractionally distilled. The carbonate boils at 259—262°. 

Dithymyl carhonate^is prepared by passing carbonyl chloride into 
an aqueous solution of sodium thymol, washing the oil wliicli is 
formed with dilute soda solution, and finally distilling it; a clear 
liquid passes over above 2 ? 0 °, and solidifies *^on cooluig to a striated 
crystalline mass. It has a faint odour, and melts at 48°. It dissolves 
in hot alcohol, ether, and chloroform, and crystallises from all of thorn 
in long needles or prisms. The author finds that if the liquid boiling 
above 270° be allowed to solidify slowly, a certain quantity of liquid 
of au unpleasant odour can be abstracted from the crystallino 
mass; it consists of ethyl thymyl carbonyl chloride. The same body 
has been previously observed by Kemp, but he was unable to obtain it 
sufficiently pure for analysis. He did not convert it into the amido- 
derivative, as he did the corresponding phenol and cresol bbdios. The 
author has done so hy passing diy ammonia gas into an ethereal solu- 
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tion of tlio stibstanoo. After filteriug olT ilio ammonium chlorido and 
evaporating, tbo filtrate dopobits blonder neodloH of ethyl tliymyl <*iu*- 
bamio acid, OnHuOaCl. J. L W. 

Preparation of Phenetoil. By IL Kohiw, (/. pr. (Ihm. [*21, 27, 
424—4)26).—Crude sodium ethyl salphate ib luixcd with a thick koIu- 
tiou o£ sodium phenol and heated in au autoclave under ‘^ov(m atmo¬ 
spheres’ pressure for some hours at 150*’. On oponiug the vobsol, the 
phenetol is found floating on the soini-solicl saliuo mass, and C‘an be 
purified by washing with water and roctil^ing. A, J. 0. 


Molecular Transformations. By W. Bo'i roinm (7?^r., 16, 193:1 
—1939).—The authorJ:)a^ nroviou&ly observed that orthonitrobenzo- 
pheuol, OoH 4 (K 02 ). 01 iz, undorgoos a molecular transformation when 
reduced, yielding ortbobenzamidopheiu)], Crtni(01l).NIIBz, n change 
which is attributed to the iutorinediaio formation ot bouzamidopliciiol, 

c,u/ScPb. 


In order to see whotbor the reaction is general and the inierprcdalion 
IS correct, the behaviour of analogous substances under snuilar (*ou- 
ditions is examined, 

Orthonifroacetophmil, formed by the action of 

acetic chloride ou sodium ortihouitrophonaio, forms nHymmtdrical 
crystals which melt afc40“, and boil at 255® with partial dccoinpoHition. 
Jt was not found pobsiblc to effect a molecular transformaiiou with 
this substance. 

a.-.Niiio-iJ-bi Ci«Il8(N0i).0]^z, prepared from the sodium 

salt of a-nitr()-/i-uaphtlK)l and benzoic chloride, cxystallihcs in ot)lour- 
less needles melting at 142°, sparingly soluble in ether, easily soluble 
in boiling alcolioh When r(‘duccd witli ziuc-dnst and acetic a(*iil, it 
yields by molecular transformation brn^(njl>-a'^ann‘do>-lS^Hai)htkol, 


which orystallisc^s in colourh'ss h*afl<‘tH (m. p, 2-45°). 

Besides tlxo latter sulMunee, the iutormodiate* compound, 

amido7iaphth()l, CioilgC^ was formed, which confirms the 


author’s interpretation of liis results. A better yield of matcnual is 
obtained by the sublimation of benKoylamidouaphthol; it erystallisos 
in long colourless needles (m. p. 13(1°), soluble in other and bcuz(mo, 
insoluble in water. The platinoohlorido forms golden nocdic's. 

a-NUro-^^aeetomphthol, OioIlo(NO^).OAc, from acetic chlorido and 
the sodium salt of nitronaphthol, crystallises in long colourh^ss 
needles, molting at 61°, soluble in alcohol and other, insoluble in 
water. On reduction with zinc-dust and acetic acid, it is couvertcul 
by a turnstomation analogous to that of the b(mzoyl-compound into 
acetyla-amido-S-uaphthol, Oion8(N’ll5c).OH [NHAc a, OH = (5)]. 
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This latter substance crystallises in leaflets melting at 225®; by subli- 

yO 

mation, it is converted into etJicnylamidona^pWiol, CioH 6 <^ ^CMe. 

V, H. y, 

Nitroresorcinolsulplionic Acid. By X. Haztjra {Monatsli. 
Oliem.^ 4, 610—615).—Mononitrorosorcinol heated at 80—90® with 
strong sulphuric acid, dissolves, with red-brown colour, and, on pour¬ 
ing the product into water, a small quantity of crystalline dinitro- 
resorcinol separates out, while mononitroresorcinolsulphonic acid 
remains in solution. 

Dmifrodiresorcinol, Ci 2 H 4 (N 02 ) 2 ( 0 H)i, is slightly soluble in water 
and in alcohol, easily soluble in ammonia, and is precipitated from 
the aminoniacal solution by acetic acid. It turns brown at 170®, and 
carbonises, without melting, at a higher temperature. It is formed 
by oxidation of the mononitroresorcinol, according to the equation 
20fiH3(X02)(0H)a + 0 = H 2 O 4- 

NitroresorcinolsuljplioniG aoid^ 06 H 2 (]Sr 02 )(OH) 2 .S 03 H, is obtained 
by evaporating the filtrate to a syrup, and leaving it to cool, where¬ 
upon the whole solidifies to a thickish pulp, which may bo freed from 
excess of sulphuric acid by draining on eai^henware plates, then dis¬ 
solved in the smallest possible quantity of water, and crystallised 
under the air-pump. As thus obtained, it contains moh H 2 O ; 
crystallises in white scales unctuous to the touch, dissolves very 
readily in water and in alcohol, bub is insoluble in bonzono and iu 
chloroform. It melts at 124—125®. It forms throe barium salts, 
viz.: a. [CsH 2 (]Sr 02 )( 0 H) 2 . 80 i] 3 Ba 4 - 4 H 2 O, obtained by adding 
caustic baryta to a strong solution of the acid as long as tho oi^stal- 
line precipitate exhibits a snlphur-yellow, and not a lemon-yellow 
colour. It dissolves readily in water, and crystallises from boiling 

^ SO 

water in large sulphnr-yellow needles.—CoH 2 (N' 02 )(OHX Q‘^>Ba 

4 - 2 H 2 O, obtained by adding a large quantity of baryta to the vsulplmr- 
yellow solution, is slightly soluble in cold, easily in hot water, and 
crystallises in lemon-yollow scales.— 7. ( 0 flH 2 brO 2 ) 2 (S 03 ) 2 Ba.(O 2 Ba )2 
“4 IOH 2 O, is obtained by adding an excess of baryta-water to a hot 
solution of the lemon-yollow salt in boiling water, and crystallisoH in 
blood-rod needles.—Those three salts differ remarkably in ihoir 
behaviour when heated, the first carbonising at 125®, the second sus¬ 
taining a temperature of 145®, while the third may he heated without 
decomposition to 180®. The potassium, copper, cobalt, and nickol 
salts are soluble in water, and may bo obtained by decomposing tho 
first barium salt with the corresponding soluble sulphates. The 
copper, cobalt, and nickel salts crystallise in long needles. By decom¬ 
posing the potassium salt thus formed with potassium hydroxide, two 
potassium salts may he obtained analogous to the ^and 7 barium salts. 

When nitroresorcinolsulphonic acid is treated with bromine it is 
converted, not into a brominated sulphonio acid, but into dibromo- 
nitroresorcinol, melting at 147®. 

Amidoresordnolsulphonic cuoid, C 6 H 2 (N'H 2 )( 0 H) 2 .S 03 H,*is obtained 
by heating the nitro-acid with tin and hydrochloric acid, tho greater 
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part separating from tho liquid wbilo still hot, tlio romaiiidor on 
cooling. It crystallises in roddish-whito, anhydrous, diuioiric* prisnis, 
exhibiting tho faces OP, ooPoo, ooP. It is nearly iuH<>lul>lo in cold, 
and but slightly soluble in hot water, but cllssolvoH readily in a(]iu'ous 
potash, forming a solution colourless at Brst, but quicskly tiiruiiig 
blue, green, and finally black. With ferric chloride, it giv('S a brown 
precipitate, which acquires a violet tinge on addition of sodiurri car- 
bonate; with basic load acetate a white precipitate becoming violot- 
blue on exposure to tho air. 

On passing hydrogen sulphide into the mother-liquor of ainido- 
resorcinolsulphonic acid,filtering from tin sulphide, aiul eoncentraiing 
the filtrate in a stream of carbonic anhydride, ueodlo-shnped crystals 
were obtained, soluble in water, exhibiiing with potash the sanio 
colour-reactions as amidorosorcinolsnlphonic acid, and giving wiih 
basic lead acetate a violet-blue solution, which after some time de¬ 
posited a blue precipitate, gradually turning black. Those crysiuls 
gave by analysis numbers agreeing ap])roxiinaioly with the formula of 
diamidoresorciml hydrochloride^ Gj 3 Hi(N 112 ) 2 ( 011 ) 1 . By prolong(‘(l 
treatment with tin and hydrochloric acid, amidorosorcinolhulphonici 
acid is converted into a non-sulphurottod body, which however dillens 
in its reactions with potash, from tho labt-moniionod coinponrul. 
Further experiments on those two bodies arc promised. IL W. 

Sulphonic Acids of QuinoL By A. Skyda 16, 087—004). 
—For tho proparation of quinol, tho following modilicatiou of Niotzki’s 
proceSvS was found to givo tho best results. 1 part of aniline is 
dissolved in 8 parts sulphuric acid previously diluted with 10 })arts 
water, and when the mixture is cold, parts of ]>otaRHiiiiu di¬ 
chroma to dissolved in 20 of water is gradually added, the whole 
being loft at rest for 12 hours, and i/he quinonc^ exiracted 
with other. After distilling off tho ether, 2 parts of boiling wnt(*r 
aro added, and sulphurous auhydrido ])assod into tho inixiuro nniil 
all the quiiiono is clissolved. After decoloration wilh animal char¬ 
coal the quinol is extracted with other. 4’ho yield is about 00 per 
cent. 

Quinol dissolves in mixed sulphuric acid very slowly in the cold, 
easily on heating, easily and with ovolatiou of heat in fuming sulphu¬ 
ric acid; in both cases, however, mixtures of Mio mono-and ili-sul- 
phonic acids aro producc‘(l, the complete soparatkm of whi(*h is almost 
impossible. Tho auilior has ihereforo sought to find couditions more 
favourable for obtaining each acid alone, 

QLohiol-mono 8 ul}ihon (0 Acid. —1 part of quinol is lioated with 
8 parts mixed sulphuric acid at 50® for throe hours with constant 
stirring, allowed to stand for 24 hours, and diluted. Tho lit|nid is 
then heated to boiling, and barium carbonate added to saturation ; the 
filtered solution on being concentrated out of contaijt with tlio air, 
and allowed to cool, yields tho barium salt in a crystalline stale. 
J)arimn quinolsidphonato, [OBHj(OH)^.SO)] 2 Ba, is easily soluble in 
hot water and dilute alcohol. In tho cold ferric clilorido produces a 
deep blue coloraiioai, which gradually disap])eai»s on standing. Jt 
reduces mercury and silver salts. Its reaction is neutral, and it is 
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decomposed at 110°. Tlie stili, [06Hj(0H)2,S0j]iZa + 4 H 2 O, is 
obtained from tbe barium salt by double doconipohition with zinc 
sulphate, and is easily soluble in water and alcohol. It gives tho 
same reactions avS the baiiuni salt. It effloresces over sulphuric acid, 
but does not lose all its water of crystallisation below 135®: it decom¬ 
poses at 140°. Thepof-assinm salt, 0 cH 3 ( 0 H)^S 03 K, crysinllises well, 
and is the best means of purifying the acid; the barium salt is 
decomposed with potassium carbonate, and the concentrated filtrate is 
mixed with double its volume of alcohol, whereby a brown flocculent pre*- 
cipitate is produced, which is filtered off, and the alcohol removed by 
distillation out of contact with the air, when the concentrated aqueous 
solution deposits large, anhydrous, monocliiiic crystals on cooling, 
the axis-ratios of these crystals arc a : 5 : 0 = 0*960028 : 1 : 2*225665 
and / = 107° 23' 9*1". This salt has a bitter taste, and is easily 

soluble in cold water. It is not decomposed at 170®. The sodium salt 
crystallises in minute octobedra; the lead bait is amorphous. Qainol- 
sulphonic acid, obtained from the lead salt, solidiBcs over sulphuric 
acid to a crystalline mass, which deliquesces in the air, and gives an 
evanescent blue coloration with ferric chloride. 

QmnoldisidpTiomo acid is best obtained by heating 1 part quinol 
with 5 parts fuming sulphuric acid for an hour at 100—110°. Water 
is added to the cold crystalline magma, the whole saturated with 
barium carbonate, the filtrate concentrated on the waier-btibh, and 
allowed to cool, when the barium salt of the disulphonio acid crystal¬ 
lises out. 

Barium quinoldisulplionate, C 6 H 2 ( 0 H) 4 (S 03 ) 2 Ba + is spar- 

iugly soluble in cold water, easily in hot, and is precipitated oven 
from dilute aqueous solutions by alcohol (dificronce from the moiio- 
sulpliate). It crystallises in long needles or prisms belonging to tho 
monoclinic system, l^emo chloidde gives a deep blue colour, which is 
pemanent in the cold. Silver and mercury salts are reduced by it on 
boiling. It effloresces slowly over sulphuric acid, but only becoiuos 
anhydrous at 160°. The zinc salt crystallises with GH,0 in white 
concentrically grouped needles. It is soluble in hot water, insoluble 
in alcohol. The pohmium salt crystallises in prisms containing 41 r^O, 
which they lose over sulphuric acid, or at 130'‘. It is not docomposod 
at 165°. The sodium salt is amorphous, soluble in water, insoluble 
in alcohol. Tho lead^ salt appears to have the formula 

0eH2(0H)2(S03),Pb + 3Pb(OH),. 

Quitwldisulphonlc acid prepared from the barium salt crystallises over 
sulphuric acid in long needles, of astringent taste, which deiicmesco in 
the air, 

Prom a comparison of his results with those already obtninod, tho 
author concludes that his (S) disulphonio acid is identical with that 
obtained by Graebe from potassium thiocronate; isomeric with the 
(a) acid obtained by Hesse from quinic acid; and that tho third ( 7 ) 
acid is at present unknown. 

The author also endeavoured to replace the sulphonlo groups by 
hydroxyl or the amido-group, but without success. Aqueous potash 
has no action, fusing potash re-forms quinol from both acids. Heating 
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in closed tubes at 180® with aqueous or alcoholic ammonia also repro¬ 
duces quiuol. The potassium monosulphonato when liouted with 
alcoholic potassium cyanide at IGO® gives smtUl quantities of a c’rys- 
tallino acid, soluble in alkalis, with a dark blue colour. Jj. T. T. 

Chlorine and Bromine-derivatives of Qninone. lly S. Lnvr 
(Ber,, 16, 144t—1448).— IIetadholihmuptirL07ie prepared by Wosclsky^s 
method (J5er., 3, G4G) may he best purified by r(‘crystaliisation from 
benzene or light petroleum. It is deposited from tlnse solvents in 
yellow rhombic crystals. Dichlorqiiinol yields a diacetic derivative, 
CaH 2 Ch(OSc) 2 , crystallising in slender needles meliing at GG*5^, and 
a dibenzoic-derivative, which crystallises in colourless opaqne needles 
melting at 106°. Metadichloroquinone is formed hy the oxidalion of 
metacliohloroparaphenylenediamnio with sulphuric acid and potas¬ 
sium chromate. 

Metadbohloromefadibronioqtmionp, CbOiChB^’-i, is easily prepared by 
boiling motadichloroquiuone dissolved in acetic acid with bromine; 
when the liquid cools, the dichlorodibromoquiuone is doposit(*d, and 
by rccrystallisation from benzene is obtained in reddish-yollow mono- 
clinic plates isomorphous with totracbloroquiiiono, 

a:h:c^ ri445 : 1 : 3'028C. ^ = 74° 81', 

On reduction with stannous chloride solution, the motiuliohloromeia- 
dibromoquinol described by Krause 12,5G) is formed. T\xm sub¬ 
stance is deposited from alcoholic chloroform in transparent monoclinic 
crystals isomorphous with telrachlorhydroquinono, 

u : 6 : 0 = 2*1)70 :1 : 2*7813. (3 = 77® 22'. 

^ Chlorobromanilic acid from motadichlorometabromoquinono is iden¬ 
tical with that obtained by Krause. ‘W*. 0. W. 

Action of Amines on Quinones, By T. Ziniucu (Ihr., 16, 
1656—1602).—Byihenclion of dry ammonia on dry quinone, a ])hn*k 
apparently orystallino snbstnnco is formed, together with qninliydrono 
and hydroquinono; its composition agrees with ihe formula OuH,iN(h. 
If the action takes place in anhydrous ether or in <5hiorolbrtn, a brown 
amorphous substance is obtained rosmubling the above in its proporlics, 
but of different composiiion, G(,U»(NJIi)()i. -Tlu^ nature of Iheso 
compounds is not understood. JJianUUkqvimvv, GfllhOyCNHPhb, 
obtained by the action of aniline on qiiinono, is nearly insoluble in 
hot alcohol, but can bo crystallised from hot glacdrd acijtio acid or 
from aniline, forming small bluish-violet scales. Nitrous aedd (hH‘S 
not act on it in suspension in alcohol except in the pves(mco of atndic 
acid, when a reddish-yellow substuneo is formed alinosi insoluble in 
the ordinary solvents; it molts at about 2t5°. The numbers obtained 
on analysis indicate the formula 06 lLO^(N 0 )(NH.G(jH 4 .NO 2 ) 2 * It dis¬ 
solves in ammonia, sodium carbonate, and sodium hydroxide solutions 
with decomposition and formation of ortho- and ]>nra-nitvaniline. 
JHmtrmllides are readily obtained by the action of niiraniline ou 
quinone, and from the orthonitranilino compound a dlmlrauifldo- 
(LmUmiuimm can bo formod by moans of nitric acid. It rosouibloH 
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the above-mentioTied compound obtained from dianilidoquinotiG, 
From ortho- and para-toluidino, compounds of the formula 

Ocao,(]srn.c,H7)2 

are obtained analogous to the anilino-derivativo. From tolucminono and 
aniline in alcoholic solution, dianilidotohiquinoyie, OoHMo 02 (]S'IIPh) 2 , 
is obtained melting at 232—233°, and crystallising from hoi alcohol in 
brownish-yellow needles. A small quantity o£ the ^mnoanilide is 
simultaneously formed. Amlidoliydroieytoluqmnone^ 

C6HMe02(0H)(]S'HPh), 

obtained by boiling dianilidotoluquinone with alcoholic sulphuric acid 
(20 per cent.), crystallises in deep blue lustrous needles decomposing 
at 250°; it forms soluble potassium and sodium derivatives and in¬ 
soluble l 3 arium, copper, and silver compounds. Dianll id oiolu quin one- 
anilide, C6HMeO(NPh)(NHPh)8, is formed by the action of aniline 
on toluquinone in alcoholic acetic acid solution. It crystallises in 
dark-brown broad leaflets melting at 167°, and forms well characterised 
salts. The liyddodide forms hard, brown lustrous crystals, the hydro- 
bromide dark-green needles of metallic lustre, the plaflnooliloride^ 
(C25H3i]Sr30)2,H2PtCl6, smull dark prisms of metallic lustre. Anilido- 
etlioxytoluquinoneanilide, 06HMe0(i5'Ph)(NFPh).0Et, is obtained by 
the action of alcoholic sulphuric acid on the trianilide, forming red 
silky needles readily soluble in alcohol, and melting at 115—116°. 
The hydriodide crystallises from alcohol in dark-blue coloured leaflets, 
sparingly soluble in water; the nitrate forms similar crystals also 
sparingly soluble; the hydrochloride and sulphate arc readily soluble; 
theforms blue-colourcd needles; ilaoplaimoohloride^ 

( 031030^202) 8 , H3ptCl6, 

separates from alcohol in blue gi*anular crystals. Tho niofliomj- 
derivative, C6HMeO(NPh)(!NrHPh).OMe, and iho isohutomy-dorivafive, 
06HMcO(FrPh)(]SrnPh).OBu, have also been prepared, tho fornior 
crystallising in long delicate brownish-red needles melting at 131°, 
and the latter in small red noodles melting at 117°. Anilidohytiroxy- 
toluquinoncanilide, 06HMe0(NPh)(NHPh),0T[, crystallises from hot 
dilute acetic acid in brownish ncodlos, wliieh docomposo without 
luelting when heated. It foims metallic dorivativcH, wljieh iwo 
mostly insoluble or sparingly soluble. When it is treated with dilute 
potash solution dihydroxytolnquinow, CnHMo 03 ( 01 I) 3 , is formed, 
crystallising in broad brownish-yellow lustrous leaflets molting at 177°. 
It yields easily soluble salts with the alkalis; the calcimn salt forms 
small dark-coloured crystals. A. K. M. 

Halogen Derivatives. By R. Bbhbdtkt and M. v. ScttMiuT 
(MonatsL Ohem., 4, 604—615).—1. Displacement of Bromine by 
Chlorine, —It is known that wlxen tribromorosorcinol or tribromo- 
phenol suspended in water is treated with chlorine gas, pari of tho 
bromine is replaced by chlorine; and the authors find that when 
chlorine is passed into a solution of tribromophenol in glacial acetic 
acid at the boiling heat, the whole of the bromine is expelled, tho 
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liquid on cooling depositing a small qnani»if/y of cliloranll, and tlio 
motker-liquor as it cools, yielding crysUlH of iricliloroplienoL 

2. Action of Fotassivm Iodide on Trihromopklonxjhivoh —lodinc- 
dorivatives o£ tho fatty sorios have repeaicdly b(‘oii obtained by 
floating tlie corresponding cliloriiie- or bromino-dorivaiivos wiili 
potassium iodide; and tlio same reaction takes place with avomaii<‘ 
compounds, like benzyl cliloi-ide, in which tho substitnting elomtM\t 
is situated in a side-chain. Tho following cxperiniouts wore made 
with the view of ascertaining whether a similar result can b(' ohlain(‘d 
with aromatic derivatives having tho substituting olomeiit in tho 
nucleus:— 

Tribromophonol undergoes no alteration, and tribromorcsorcinol 
very little, when boiled with aqueous potassium iotlidt'. Tribromo- 
phloroglucol, on the contrary, is somewhat strongly attacked by poias- 
sium iodide, tho course of tho reaction depending on tlio proporiions 
used. When 1 part of tribromophloroglucoi (I mol.) is hoilc'd with 
15 parts water and 0’8—1 part KI (2—2]t mols.), considerable quan¬ 
tities of iodine arc evolved, and a heavy prccipHate is foriYKHl, (‘<>u- 
sisting of hromodiiodophhrofjlucol, 06Brlii(On),, which crystal I isos in 
brown nccdlos and decomposos, when heated, with uvoliil/itni of 
iodine. The same body, and not tri-iodophloroglncol, is formed, in 
smaller quantity, when tribroinophlorogincol is boiled wiili 3 or d mols. 
potassium iodide; indeed, as tho proportion of potassium iodide^ is 
increased, larger quantities of a soluble body aro foinned; and finally 
with 7 mols. KI this latter body is tho sole product of iho reaction, 
the whole romaining dissolved on cooling. By acidulating with sul¬ 
phuric acid, agitating with other, and leaving the other io evaporate, 
a residue is obtained which, when washed with carbon bisulphide io 
remove adhering iodine, and then rccrystalliscd from water, yields 
crystals of pure phloroglucol, probably formed according lo tho (equa¬ 
tion :‘^20flBran A + 7K1 + ORiO = 20oll«0., + OKBr H- KIO^ 4- db 
4- aifaO. 

3. Action of Olthrwe on Venfachtorophvmd, — When (ddorine is 
passed for several days inio pcuitaidiloroplicmol suspoiuhnl in hydro¬ 
chloric acid, the ponttwjhlorophenol is moslly convoriod inio a l(M\r- 
oxoiting oil, which docs not solidify. In one oxporiinont, howovoi*, a 
solid body was obtained, which, when crystallis'd from boiling ben¬ 
zene, was found to consist of poniacbloroplKuidl, while tlm moilic'r- 
liquor yielded largo yellow crystals having tho oom])OHif/ion OoOloO, 
and melting at 4()^. This subsianoe, lujahul with tin and hy<lrocid(H'i('. 
acid, is convoriod into pontaclilorophcnol, and may thoroCoro bo 
regarded as chloroxij-^pmlaohloToAienzme^ OoOlfiO.OCl, but its wK'It- 
ing point is considerably below those of tlic oorrosponding com¬ 
pounds, CsHjiBrvOBr, CallBri.OBr, OeBivOBr, and UIMil).001, 
which range from 118® to 128*. Langor, by passing chlorine into 
a solution of aniline in glacial acetic acid, obtained a body OoChO, 
melting at 106®, approaching, ihorcforc, more nearly in this rosj>ect 
to tho compounds just mentioned. Tho author, however, in roptuititig 
Langor’s experiment, obtained, not G(,CUO, but OoOloO, pr'ol)ably 
IwohloTOplienol chhride^ OsOhOjCh. Tliis compound forms largo 
defined shining colourloss to wino-yollow prisms, molting at 102®, 
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distilling undecomposed when slowly heated, and reduced by tin and 
hydrochloric acid to pontaohlorophenol. On agitaiing the mother* 
liquors of this body with water and light petroleum and distilling off 
the latter, there remained a small residue, which, when rccrystallised, 
yielded a body containing 70*03 per cent, chlorine, and, melting at 
about 100®, probably therefore identical with Lunger’s hoxchloro* 
phenol. H. W. 

Paranitrobenzaldehyde and Acetone. By A. Baeyeu and P. 
Bbcker (Be?*., 16, 1968—1971).““Claiscn has observed that benz- 
aldehyde reacts with acetone to form methyl cinnamyl ketone with 
elimination of a molecule of water; whereas under similar conditions 
Baeyer and Drewsen obtained from orthonitrobenzaldehyde an aldol, 
or themetbyl ketone of orthonitro- 0 -phenyl lactic acid, without elimi¬ 
nation of water. Baeyer and Drewsen consider that in both these 
changes an aldol is formed, but that in the latter case the presence of 
the nitro-group adds to its stability. The author has investigated a 
similar change in the para-derivatives, in order to examine tlie cor¬ 
rectness of the above hypothesis. By the action of nitrobenzaldehyde 
on acetone, paranitro-jS-phenyllactyl-methyl ketone is formed thus : 
06 H 4 (N 02 ).CH 0 + OHs-COMe = 06 H 4 (N 02 ).CH( 0 H).CH,. 00 Me; 
this substance forms colourless crystals melting at 68 ®, soluble in 
ether and alcohol, insoluble in petroleum. When boiled with acids or 
water, it gives off a molecule of water, and ^armitTO-omriamyl 
methyl hetone^ thus: 

C6H4(lS'Og).OH(OH).OHa.OOMe-OH2 = CeH4(N02).CH:OH.OOMo, 

which melts at 110 ®. If the aqueous solution of the lactyl ketone be 
mixed directly with potash or 2^ara7nfrodicinnamylhetone is formed, 
which crystallises in golden glistening needles melting at 254®), 
sparingly soluble in alcohol, soluble in acetic acid. As this substance 
yields paranitrobenzoio acid on oxidation, it follows that the nitro- 
group remains intact; in this respect, the para- differs most markedly 
from the con’esponding ortho-derivative, which under similar con¬ 
ditions yields the characteristic indigo-grouping. Y. II. V. 

Benzil. By H. Goldschmidt and Y. Meter (Ber., 16, ICIC— 
1017).—^Wittenberg ^and Meyer (this voL, p. 804) showed that benzil 
differs from glyoxal in its reaction with hydroxylamino, only one 
oxygen-atom of the former becoming replaced by the group NOH, whilst 
in tho case of glyoxal both oxygen-atoms become substituted with 
formation of glyoxime. This led them to doubt tho correctness of the 
formula PhCO.OOPh. Tho authors find, however, that when pow¬ 
dered hydroxylamine hydrochloride and a drop of hydrochloric acid 
are added to a solution of Wittenberg and Meyer’s compound, 
PhO(NOH).OOPh, in wood spirit and the mixture heated to boiling, 
it yidds di^hmylglyomme, C 14 H 12 N 2 O 2 . This foi’ms white lustrous 
scales melting at 237°, sparingly soluble in cold wood-spirit, alcohol, 
and ether. It dissolves in strong soda solution, and is precipitated by 
the addition of an acid. Ammonia dissolves it sparingly, the solution 
giving a yellowish precipitate with silver nitrate. A. K. M. 
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Derivatives of Orthotoluio Acid. By 0. Jacobs ion and h\ 
WiEBBS (Ber., 16, 1950—10(32 ).—Jiromorthotolulc acid, 

OoH,BrMe,C001J [Me; COOJI: Br = 1: 2 : 3], 

prepared by the direct action of bromine on orthotoluic acid, orys- 
talliscs in long needles meliing at IG7“, Holuhle in alcohol and ether, 
sparingly solable in water; its salts do not cryst.illiso readily. Nifro- 
orthotoluic acid, formed by nitraling toluio acid, althongli it hns a 
■well-defined melting ])oint, 140", is a mixture of two isomeridos, which 
can bo separated only by frequent fractional crystallisation from alcohol. 
a^mtro^orflwtohiic add, 0<,H:,(NO>jMo.C(JOH [NO, : Mo : COOH 
= 1:2:3], forms small needles melting at 179®, soluble in hot water 
and alcohol; its barium, calcium, and potassium salts crystallise in 
needles. ^~Nitro->orihotoluie add, [NO,: Mo : COOH = 1:4:5], 
also forms needles melting at 145®, more soluble in dilate alcohol than 
its isonxerido. a-Aiiiidorthoiohiic add crysiallisos in flat prisms, 
molting at 10(>°; tho ^-acid in glistouing needles. Both a- and 
^-nitro-orthotolaic acid give tho same dinitro-acid, 

C6n,Mc(NO,)2.COOH [NO,: NO,: Mo: COOH = 1: 3; 4:5], 

which forms long needles, molting at 20C®. 

Sulpha-orfhotolaiG acM, C6n,Mo(IIHO,).COOH, prepared by tho 
action of ordinary sulphuric acid on orthotoluio acid, forms a crystalline 
mass; the disulphonic acid fine microscopic neotlloa. On molting tlie 
latter sulwtance with pobmh, a dihydroxyorthotoluio or crmorsnUmic 
add, Cfiri,Me(OH) 2 ,COOH, is obtained, which oiystallisos in hard 
glistening noodles melting at 24^5®. A solution of tho acid, heated 
with conoontrated sulphuric acid, forms a beautiful magenta-red 
colour; on dilution with a further quantity of acid, the red solution 
gives two strong absorption-hands in tho green part of tho spectrum. 
This reaction with sulphuric acid rosemblos ilmt of its homologuo 
dihydroxybonzoio acid. Tho (immtwim salt of crosors(*llinic acid 
crystallises in thick transparent prisms, which at 155® are dissociialod 
completely into ammonia and tho free acid; tho barium salt forms 
mior()sc<ipic noodles. Orcsoiwdlinie a<‘id is i‘ot identieal with any of 
tho known bromod(hydroxybenvsoic aeids. MxpcriniontH made with a 
view of dotoriuiuing its coustitutiou wore uuauc<‘OHwfah 

• V, II. V. 

Benzjyl Derivatives. By S. Gabkibo and 0. BoRGMANN(iirr.,16, 
20G4—2056).—The authors have prepared tho third or motaTiitro- 
phonylacetic acid, taking as th(‘ir starting point tlio mo tan itro benzyl 
alcohol, prepared by tho action of sodium hydroxide on motauitro- 
bonzalch'hyde. Tho crude alcohol was oouv<M*tcd into the chloride, 
OnH 4 (NO,).OH,Cl [NO* : 0H201 = 1 :3], which crystallises in long 
golden noodles molting at 45—47®, soluble in alc«)hol and other. The 
niiroplmnjlacciic add, OflH|(NO,).OH 3 COOH, prepared from tho 
chloride through the medium of tho cyanide, forms colourless needles 
molting at 1 17® ; its silver salt forms colourless silky crystals, Meta- 
midopfieuijhiGcfic add, C«Hi(NH,).ClI,.COOH, obtained by tho reduc¬ 
tion of the niHro-dorivativo, forms pale golden tabular crysials molting 
at MB®. 

VOL. XLXV. 4 / 
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Tlie authors suggest, as a convenient; material for the preparation 
of the corresponding ortho-compounds, the oil obtained from the crude 
mefeanitrobenzaldehyde by pressure. Y. H, Y. 

Formation of Phenylamidopropionic Acid by the Action 
of Stannous Chloride on Albuminoids. By E. Schulze and 
J. Bahbieri (Bar., 16, 1711—1714).—By boiling 2 kilos, of the 
albuminous matter contained in beans with stannous chloride and 
hydrochloric acid, the authors have obtained an acid which is identical 
w\th the phenylamidopropionic acid they have previously extracted 
from germinating lupins. W. C. W. 

Phenylamidopropionic Acid, Phenylamidovaleric Acid, and 
other Nitrogenous Constituents of Lupine Shoots. By E. 
Schulze and J. Barbieri (J, jpr, Chem. [2], 27, 337—362).—The 
authors have already described the phenylamidopropionic acid from 
this source (Abstr., 1882,189), they regard it as identical with phenyl¬ 
alanine. The yellow residue left on melting the acid consists of 
phenyllactimide (?), CgHaKO; it is soluble in boiling alcohol, and 
crystallises in thin needles, melts at 280®, and sublimes if strongly 
heated. The mother-liquor from the copper salt of phenylamido- 
propionic acid contains an amidovaleric acid, 0sHiiNO2. This crystal¬ 
lises in transparent brilliant plates, resembling leucine in appearance, 
moderately soluble in water, sparingly in strong alcohol, readily in hot 
dilute alcohol; when heated, it volatilises completely, yielding a white 
woolly sublimate. It is readily distinguished from leucine by its 
yielding a soluble copper salt. The hydrochloride^ C5HiiN02,HCl, 
crystallises in small piisms, and is readily soluble in alcohol and 
water. The authors have also found lecithine and peptones in the 
shoots, and have confirmed the presence of xanthine, hypoxanthine, 
leucine, tyrosine, and asparagine. A. J. Gi. 

Perkin^s Reaction. By R. Fittig {Ber., 16, 1436—1438).—A 
reaction takes place at the ordinary temperature, when benzaldehyde, 
sodium malonate, and acetic anhydride are mixed together, giving rise 
to the formation of cinnamic and carbonic acids. If sodium isosuc¬ 
cinate is substituted for malouate, phenylcrotonic acid is produced. 
If glacial acetic acid is substituted for acetic anhydride in the preced¬ 
ing reactions, the acid, CHPh ! C(COOH) 2 , described by Claisen and 
Crismer (Annaleji^ 218, 129), is obtained in the former case, and 
phenylcrotonic acid, as well as a small quantity of cinnamic acid in 
the latter case, if the reaction takes place at about 180*’. 

When a mixrure of benzaldehyde, acetic anhydride, and sodium 
butyrate is heated at 100° for 60 hours, phenylangelic acid is pro¬ 
duced, but no cinnamic acid could be detected. Another acid is also 
formed, probably an acetic derivative of phenyloxyvaleric acid, which 
is much more soluble than phenylangelic acid. The formation of 
cinnamic acid observed by Perkin, is due to a secondary reaction. 
At 160° a mixture of cinnamic and phenylangelic acids is obtained. 

Yalerahlehyde and oenanthal also have the power of •acting on the 
sodium salts of the acetic series, hut as the action does not take place 
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below 180®, a large portion of aldehyde polymerises, and consequently 
a poor yield is obtained. By the action of acetic acid and sodium 
acetate on valeraldehyde, the acid, 

OHMe 2 .CH,.GH : OH.COOH, 

is formed, and in the same way the acid, C7H14! OH.COOH, is obtained 
from cenanthoL Both acids are colourless liquids, sparingly soluble in 
water, and Yolatile in a current of steam. W. C. W. 

Derivatives of Cinnamic and Hydrocinnamic Acids. By 
S. Gabriel and M. Heezberg (Ber., 16, 2036—2043).— OrthocJiIoro^ 
cimtamic acid, C 6 H 4 Ol.C 2 H 2 .COOH, prepared by the action of hydro¬ 
chloric acid on orthodiazocinnamic acid, forms golden crystals, melt¬ 
ing at 200 °, soluble in alcohol and ether, insoluble in water; orfJio- 
chlorliydrocmnamic acid, CbHiCl.C^Hi.COOH, crystallises in needles 
melting at 96*6°. The corresponding iodocinnamic acid is a crystal¬ 
line solid melting at 2il2 — 214°, the iodoliydrocinnumiG acid forms 
leaflets melting at 102 ° ; it is slowly converted into hydrocinnamic 
acid by nascent hydrogen. 

Metachloroclmiamic acid forms golden needles melting at 167°, 
soluble in hot alcohol and ether; *tnetachlorliydrocmna7iiic acid crys¬ 
tallises in leaflets^ The corresponding iodocirmamic and iodohydx)- 
cinnamic acids melt at 181° and fe° respectively. 

Parachlorooinnamic acid does not crystallise in a well-defined form ; 
it melts at 241°, is sparingly solnble in cold water, readily in alcohol; 
parachlorhydrocinnamic acid molts at 124°; and the corresponding 
iodocinnamic and iodohydi’ocinnamic acids at and 140° respec¬ 
tively. . 

Paracetamidocinnamic acid, HHSc.CeHi.OaHa.OOOH, crystallises 
in long colourless needles melting at 259°, soluble in hot alcohol, inso¬ 
luble in ether. Dinitroacetamidostyrole, HHSc. 06 H 2 (N 02 ) 2 »C 2 Hi, 
obtained by the action of nitric acid on the above compound, crys¬ 
tallises in needles melting at 211°. If the nitration be effected in 
the cold, an impn^ nitroparamidocinnaniic acid is formed, which on 
boiling with sodium hydroxide yields sodium mononitroparamido- 
cinnamate. By the action of hydrochloric acid, the ooiTespouding acid, 

is obtained in red needles melting at 224—6°, and soluble in hot 
alcohol, less soluble in water; as this substance yields metanitrocin- 
namio acid when boiled with ethyl nitrate, the nitro-group is in tlie 
meta-position to the 03 H 2 .COOH-group. Meic^aradiamidocinnaviic 
acid, obtained by the reduction of the above nitro-acid, crystallises in 
golden needles melting at 167°, soluble in water and alcohol, insoluble 
in ether and benzene. 

JBromacefamidostyrole, r4]NHlc.C6H3Br.C2H3[l], formed by the 
action of bromine on paramidocinnamic acid, crystallises in needles 
molting at 162*5°, insoluble in ammonia, soluble in alcohol and ether 

y. H. V. 
4/2 
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Hydroxyioluio and Hydrox 3 rplitlialic Acid. By 0. Jacobsen 
(Ber.j 16, 11^62—1968). —^-metahydroxytohdc acicl^ 

C 6 H 3 :^Ie(OH).COOH [Me : COOH : OH = 1 : 2 : 5], 

obtained from tbe corresponding bromo-, nitro-, or snlpho-toluic acids, 
crystallises in long glistening prisms melting at 168°; its solution 
gives a blue-violet colour with ferric chloride. 

p-OftTiohijdroxytoluic acid, C 6 H 3 Me(OH).COOH [OHiMe: COOH = 
1:2: 3], crystallises in long glistening needles melting at 183° ; its 
aqueous solution gives a bright brown precdpitate with ferric chloride. 
This acid, when heated with lime, yields a cre<^ol convertible into 
salicylic acid. Its methyl-derivative, 02H3Me(0Me)3.C00H, crystal¬ 
lises in small needles. On oxidation with potassium permanganate, 
this acid is converted into |3-methoxyphthalio acid, 

C 6 H 3 (OMe)(COOH )2 [OMe : COOH : COOH = 1:2:3], 

which forms small prisms melting at 16b° with partial decomposition 
into the anhydride and water. The former sublimes in needles melt¬ 
ing at 87°. This methoxyphthalic acid gives precipitates with solutions 
of silver, lead, and barium salts. 
fiSyi IYodiyortk op hthalic a c id, 

C6H3(0H)(C00H)3 [OH : COOH : COOH = 1:2:3], 

obtained from the metho:^-derivative by fusion with potash, crystal¬ 
lises in hard compact prisms, which melt at 200° when heated up 
quickly, but decompose at 150° into water and the anhydride when 
heated slowly. The anhydride melts at 145*'. This hydroxyphthalic 
acid gives a cherry-red coloration with ferric chloride, thus differing 
from the a-acid. The salts of this acid are not readily obtained in a 
crystalline state; their solutions give precipitates with salts of lead 
and silver. V. H. Y. 

Lsevorotatory Mandelic Acid. By J. Lbweowitsch (Ber., 16, 
1565—1568).—The mandelic acid was prepared from amygdalin by 
Wohler’s method (Anvalen, 66, 238), and melted at 132*8°, the 
melting point of the acid prepared fi*om benzaldehyde being 118°. The 
acid obtained from^ amygdalin is Isevorotatory, the specific rotatory 
power of an aqueous solution at 20° being ~[a]D = 212*52 — 0*57779, 
and of a solution in glacial acetic acid — [ajj) = 209*95 0*27139. 

A. K. M. 

Separation of Inactive Mandelic Acid into Two Optically 
Active Isomerides. By J. Lewkowitsch (Ber,, 16, 1568 — 1577). — 
The author previously showed that dextrorotatory mandelic acid could 
be obtained from the inactive acid by the action of certain organisms 
(Abstr., 1882,1076). He has now succeeded in separating both dextro- 
and Isevo-rotatory acids from the inactive substance, and in reproduc¬ 
ing the latter from equal parts of the two active isomerides. The 
dextrorotatory acid obtained by the action of Penicilliim glaucum on 
inactive mandelic acid has the same specific rotatory power as the 
laavorotatory acid (see last Abstr.); both melt at 132*8°, show the 
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same degree of solubility, and in fact agree in all their properties 
except in the direction in which they polarise a ray of light. The 
Isevorotatoryacid is obtained from the inactive mandelic acid by means 
of Saccharowytes elUjpsoideus and of a schizomycetes (?) vibrio. When 
equal molecular weights of inactive mandelic acid and pure crystallised 
cinchonine are dissolved in boiling water, and a crj stal of the cin¬ 
chonine salt of the dextrorotatory acid added, an abundant sepamtion 
of the latter salt takes place, forming rosette-hke groups of anhydrous 
needles, from which the pure dextrorotatory acid can be obtained, 
melting at 133°. When the mother-liquor is concentrated, a deep 
yellow solution is obtained, which, after being exposed for some weeks 
in a vacuum, deposits crystals of the cinchonine salt of laevorotatory 
mandelic acid. It is much more readily soluble than the dextrorota¬ 
tory salt; both are anhydrous and crystallise alike. The inactive 
mandelic acid obtained by the union of the two active varieties agrees 
in melting point (118°) and in its other properties with the inactive 
acid (yaramandelic acid) prepared from oil of bitter almonds. From 
the close analogy thus exhiblited between mandelic and tartaric acids, 
the author assumes the possibility of converting Isevomandelic acid 
into paramandelic and dextromandelic acids, and he has already 
succeeded in obtaining a partial conversion into an inactive variety. 

A. K. M. 

Dry Distillation of Sodinm Dibromanisate. By L. Balbia.no 
(Oazzetta, 13, 65—72).—When a mixture of sodium dibromanisate with 
an equal weight of lime is cautiously heated in a retort, a violent reac¬ 
tion takes place, the mass becomes incandescent, and a small quantity 
of a yellowish liquid distils over, which on cooling becomes crystalline 
in great part. The yield is about 10 to 12 per cent, of the dibrom¬ 
anisate employed. The product dissolved in ether is washed by 
agitation with dilute soda solution, the ether distilled oH, and the 
residue crystallised two or three times from alcohol. It forms small 
white lustrous needles melting at i)l'6—^92°, and insoluble in water. 
When saponified with alcoholic potash, it yields dibromanisic acid; 
this fact and the results of the analyses prove the substance to be 
methyl dibromanUate^ GeE 2 Br 2 (OMe).COOMe. 

The carbonaceous residue in the retort is exhausted with boiling 
water, the solution concentrated, acidified with hydi^ochloric acid, and 
iigitated with ether. On evaporating the ethereal solution and crys¬ 
tallising the residue from alcohol, a dibromhydroxybenzoic acid is 
obtained in colourless needles, meltingat266—268° with deoompodtion, 
but subliming at a lower temperature. It is almost insoluble in water. 
When this acid is carefully treated with sodium amalgam so as to 
replace the bromine by hydrogen, it yields parahydroxybenzoic acid 
melting at 211®, and having all the properties ascribed to it by Hlasi- 
wetz and Barth. The calcium salt of dihromoparahydroxybenzoic 
acid is very soluble in water, and crystallises in small tables with 
3 mols. H^O. 

In the mother-liquors from the crystallisation of the crude dibromo- 
parahydroxybenzoie acid, there is a very small quantity of another arid 
which crystallises from ether in small needles meltingjwith decomposi- 
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tion at 259°. Its alcoholic solution gives no coloration with ferric 
chloride. 

From these results, it will be seen that the reaction by which the 
methyl dibromanisate and dibromoparahydi'oxybenzoio acid are pro¬ 
duced is— 

2 [C 6 HoBro(OMe).COOm] = C 6 H 2 Br 2 (OMe).COOMe + 

06H2Br2(03Sra).C00I^a; 

moreover, there is no intramolecular change, the dibromanisio acid 
obtained by the saponification of the methyl salt being identical with 
that originally employed. 0. E. G. 

Derivatives of Paracresolglycollic Acid, By M. I^apolitano 
{Gazzetta, 13, 73—77).—The cresolglycolic acid is prepared by adding 
sodium hydroxide solution, sp. gr. 1*3 (400), to a mixture of paracresol 
(98) with monochloraceiic acid (84) ; when cold, the sodium salt of 
the new acid is crystallised from water and decomposed by hydro¬ 
chloric acid. Sodium paracresolgly collate, CgHgO^Na, obtained as above, 
is sparingly soluble in cold, moderately in hot water, and forms thin 
plates or long slender prisms, the former containing one, the latter 
U‘5 mol. of water of crystallisation. The harium s&U, prepared by 
neutralising the pure acid with barium hydroxide solution, crystallises 
in plates or prisms containing 2 mols. H 3 O. The lead salt was pre¬ 
pared by decomposing the barium salt with sulphuric acid, and then 
neutralising with pure lead carbonate. It forms plates containing 
1 mol. H 2 O; it is moderately soluble in water, but does not crystallise 
readily. 0. E. G. 

Action of Phthalic Anhydride on Amido^acids. By E. Deech- 
SEL Chem* [2], 27, 418—422).—By fusing phthalic anhydride 

with glycocine, phthalimc acid (phthalylglycocine), 

CeHi: (CO).: KCH2.C00H, 

is obtained. It crystallises in very long thin needles, is sparingly 
soluble in cold water and ether, readily in hot water, soluble in alco¬ 
hol ; it melts at 191—192^, and on further heating yields an oily sub¬ 
limate crystallising on cooling. It is resolved into phthalic acid and 
glycocine when boile'd with hydrochloric acid. The sodium salt crys¬ 
tallises in large flat prisms; the calcium salt, (CtoH 6 N 04 ) 2 Ca + 2 H 2 O, 
forms very thin flat prisms; the platodiammonium salt, 

Pt[hr2Ha(CioH6K04)]2 

crystallises in large prisms or small needles, the copper salt, 
(CioHsNOOiCu-l-SHA 

forms light blue rhombic tables. A. J, G. 

Azophthalic Acid. By A. Claus and G. Hbmmaot (Ber., 16, 
1759 —^1762 ),—BensidinetefTaearhoatyUG anhydride is forthed by the 
action of a ooneentrated solution of stannous chloride on azophthalic 
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acid. It is a pale yellow powder insoluble in water, alcohol, ether, and 
in dilute acids. It dissolves in hot solutions of alkaline carbonates, 
yielding the acid potassium or sodium salt of benzidinetetracarboxylic 
acid. The •potassium salt^ containing 5 mols. HgO, crystallises in prisms 
which effloresce at the ordinary temperature. The anhydrous salt is 
hygroscopic. The sodium salt^ NasOisHsNsO?, forms microscopic 
needles which dissolve in water yielding a brown solution. The st'Zver 
salts^ Ag 2 Ci 6 H 8 N 207 , and Ag 4 Ci 6 H 8 K 208 , are easily decomposed by 
light. They are pale yellow powders insoluble in water. An ammo¬ 
nium salt of the composition 0 i 6 H 8 jN’ 206 ,lSrH 4 . 0 B[, crystallises in yellow 
prisms. 

When the anhydride is heated at 360°, water and carbonic anhy¬ 
dride are evolved, and a pale yellow sublimate of the anhydrimide, 
liTH 

CO<f I I yOO, is deposited in needle-shaped crystals. The 

anhydrimide (m. p, 283°) is soluble in alcohol and ether. It also dis¬ 
solves in alkalis, forming a dark yellow liquid which grows darker on 
exposure to the air. On the addition of an acid a brown powder is 
obtained soluble in water and alcohol, and sparingly soluble in ether. 
It melts with decomposition at 235°. W. 0. W. 

Constitution of Phthalylacetic Acid. By S. Gabriii, (Bar., 16, 
1092—1997).—According as the complex grouping I OH.OOOH in 
phthalylacetic acid is associated with one or two carbon-atoms, so the 
acids benzoylacetocarboxylio and acetylphenonecarboxylic acid can 
be expressed by either of the formulse written below:— 


I, 


Phthalylacetic.. 

+ H 2 O = 

Benzoylacetocarboxylio ... 
~ CO 2 = 

Acetophenonecarboxylic .. 


CeHK 

CeH4< 

CeHK 


^5>CH.COOH 

CO.CH 2 .COOH 

COOK 

COMe 

COOH 


(«). 

( 6 )- 

( c ). 


IL 

C»H4<§^0 = CHj.COOH 


CaH.< 


c(OH): CH.C00H 

COOH 
C(OH): OHs 
OOOH 


(a) . 

(b) . 
( 0 ). 


Former researches of the author have established for acetophenone- 
carboxylic acid the formula 1(c); the present paper not only confirms 
this view, bnt the formula 1 (h) for bemeoylajcetocarboxylic acid. V. 
Meyer’s hydroxylamine reaction was used to recognise the presence 
of a CO grouping associated directly with the carbon atoms.. 

From th^ crude product of the action of hydroxylamine hydrochlo¬ 
ride on benzoylacetocarboxybc acid in presence of soda, hydrochloric 
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acid pi'ecipitates a crystalline substance of composition GlQT^^OJ^, 
whose formation can be expressed by the equation CioHgOs + — 

2H>0 = C10H7O4N. This compound is probably an anhydride of 
d-isonitrosopropiono-o-benzoie acid derived from an oximide com¬ 
pound COOH.GfiHi.OCK.OHj.GHa.COOH, by the abstraction of 1 mol. 
of water thus: 

COoH.C6H4.GN(OH)CH.CO,H - H2O = 06 H 4 < >CH,.COOHr. 

^COOW 

This substance is a monobasic acid forming salts of the composition, 
GioHsU^'OiN. On melting, it is converted into an anhydride of^ phenyl 
methjl acetoxime~orthocarho3:ylie add, a compound best obtained by 
the direct action of hydroxylamine hydrochloride on ethyl aceto¬ 
phenone carboxylate in presence of soda. This change may be repre¬ 
sented thus:— 


(I.) C,HKSoEt + = H.0 + C.H.<gJoOHMe 

^0(K0H)Me yGMe^ 

(II) CfiHZ - Eton = CeHiC >J5T. 

^COOEt ^000' 

This substance crystallises in colourless needles melting at IS7®, 
sparingly soluble in water; by the action of bromine it is converted 
into a dibromo-derivative, 09H5Br2N02, which crystallises in needles 
melting at 22-i®. 

As the above reactions are best explained on assuming the formulae 
1(h) and I (r) for benzoylacetocarboxylic and acetophenonecarboxylic 
acids, then the formula la for phthalylacetic acid becomes the more 
probable. V. H. V. 

A3iilp3nruvic Acid. By 0. Bottogeb (Ber,, 16, 1926—1927).— 
In former experiments the author obtained anilpyruvic acid and 
its aniline salt by the action of aniline on pyruvic acid; both these 
substances decompose ou long keeping into a blackish powder, from 
which hydrochloric acid extracts the hydrochloride of aniluvitonic 
acid. ^ 

By the action of bromine on anilpyruvic acid in chloroform solution, 
a pentabromo-derivative is obtained, which crystallises in needles, 
always associated with impurities. This substance is insoluble in 
water, readily soluble in alcohol; it gives white precipitates with solu¬ 
tions of salts of lead and silver. Its solution in alcohol decomposes, 
with evolution of heat, into tribromaniline, dibromaldehyde, and car¬ 
bonic anhydride. This decomposition points to the formula, 

COOH.(CHBr)01 N.OsHsBra, 
for the hromoauilpyruvic acid. 

It is, however, noticeable that whereas tribromaniline is neutral, 
the above mentioned acid combines with hydrobromic acid to form a 
true salt. V. H. V. 
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Derivatives of Anhydro-amidotolyloxamic Acid. By 0. Hins- 
BERG (Ber., 16, 15B1—1534).—This acid was obtained by the author 
on reducing nitrotolyloxamio acid (this voL, p. 3*28), and can also be 
prepared by heating the oxalic acid derivative of di amide toluene, 
CsH 3 Me(^H 30 .C 0 .C 00 H )2 +• to 160°, or by boiling it with 

glacial acetic acid. The silver salt is rather unstable; its formula 
is C 6 H 3 Mel!T 2 C 202 Ag 2 . 

By the action of phosphorus pentachloride on the dry acid, the 

hr: cci 

chloride C 6 H 3 Me<^ I is formed, melting at 114—115°. It crys- 

: 001 

tallises in white needles insoluble in water, soluble in alcohol, ether, 
and chloroform; it can be boiled with water, dilute soda solution, or 
with ammonia without decomposition; silver nitrate and oxide are 
also without action on its boiling alcoholic solution. By the action of 
alcoholic potash, a substance still containing chlorine is obtained melt¬ 
ing at 40°, long continued boiling with concentrated altali being 
required for the displacement ot the whole of the chlorine and repro¬ 
duction of the original acid. By the reduction of the chloride by 
means of zinc and glacial acetic or hydrochloric acid, or of hydriodio 
acid and glacial acetic acid, dark blue solutions are obtained, whilst 
a part of the product is precipitated in black flocks dissolving in ace¬ 
tone to a blue solution. The colouring matter is unstable, and 
instantly decomposed by water. Sodium acts on the alcoholic solution 
of the chloride with formation of a solid neutral compound. 

A. K. M, 

Cymenesulphonic Acids. By A. Claus (Ber.,16,1603).—A reply 
to Paterao (Ber., 16, 12J7). 

Isonitroso-acids. By A. Muller (Ber,, 16,1617—1622).—In con¬ 
tinuation of Meyer and Muller’s experiments with nitrosomalonie acid 
(this voh, p. 790), the author has examined the action of hydroxyl- 
amine on two other ketonic acids. From levnlic acid, 

cb[:3.co.oh2.ch2.cooh, 

he obtains y-isonitrosovaleric acid, CH 3 . 0 (]SrOH).OH 2 .CHo.COOH, 
melting at 95—96°. It is very readily soluble in water, less so in 
ether and in alcohol. The harinm salt, (C^H80^1^)2Ba,2H20, decom¬ 
poses when gently heated; the silver salt, CoHsOJ^Ag, is obtained as 
a white precip.hite, which blackens on exposure to light; the ethyl deri¬ 
vative, OfiHfeOjNEt, is a liquid of an agreeable odour, which is decom¬ 
posed by distillation. By the action of tin and hydrochloric acid on 
7 -isonitrosovalerianic acid, levulic acid is formed; sodium amalgam 
has no action; on boiling it with hydrochloric acid, it is converted 
into levulic acid and hydroxylamine. By the action of hydroxyl- 
amine on phenylglyoxylic acid, isonitrosophemjlacetic acid, 

PhC(NOH).OOOH, 

is obtained, Tmelting at 127—128°. It is moderately soluble in ether, 
alcohol, and water, and has a slight, aromatic odour. It is decom- 
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posed wlien heated with hydrochloric acid, hydroxylamine being 
liberated. The harium salt, [PhC(N0H).C00]aBa,l|^H20, crystal¬ 
lises in needles of silky lustre, and decomposes when gently heated; 
the potassium salt, PhC(!N'0H).000K,H20, is crystalline, and very 
readily soluble in water; the silver salt obtained by precipitation has 
the formula PhC(l!^OH).GOOAg. By the action of tin and hydro¬ 
chloric acid on isonitrosophenylacetic acid, plienylamidoacetio acid, 
CHPh(lvHo).COOH (m. p. 255—^256®), is produced, together with 
ammonia and benzoic acid. Benzoic cyanide and hydroxylamine 
yield pure dibeiizhydroxamic acid melting at 153**. A. K. M. 

Isatin. By H. Kolbe (/. pr. Gliem. [2], 27, iOO —4j 97).—The 
author considers isatin to be a compound of formyl with benzoyl, the 
latter having one of its hydrogen-atoms replaced by an atom of 
monovalent nitrogen. It is therefore nitrogenbenzoyl-formyl, 

(C,||‘}C0).C0H. 

He considers that when isatic acid loses water and forms isatin, the 
two hydrogen-atoms of the amido-group combine with the oxygen- 
atom of the hydroxyl-group, and that the carboxyl is converted into 
formyl according to the equation:— 

a{g^}co.cooH = a|J'joo.ooH + ha 

Amidobenzoj IcarboxyHc acid iNitrogenbenzoyl-formyl 

(Isatic acid). (Isatin). 


When isatin is treated with phosphorus pentachloride, he considers 
that the trivalent-gi*oup CGI is formed, the formula of the chloride 

being (C6|^}CO.OC1)''.(06|^JCO.CC1)". Oa replaciag the 

chlorine with hydrogen, the compound nitrogen-henzoyl-methine or 
indigo-blne is formed. 

The author considers isatin, dioxindole, and indole to be analogously 
constituted formyl compounds, and represents their composition by 
corresponding formulae. He considers indole to be a compound of 
nitrogen-benzoyl witH the univalent radical (OH)', its formula being 


{0,|f }cH=y.(CHy. 


J. I. w. 


Oxindole and Isatoxime. By A. Baeybb and W. Comstock 
{Ber,, 16, 1704—1711).—Oxindole is more soluble in alkalis than in 
water, but it can be extracted from the alkaline solutions by ether. 
It is converted into barium ortbamidophenylacetate by the action of 
baryta-water at 150°. The ethyl derivative of oxindole, OsHeEtHO, 
prepared by heating alcoholic solutions of oxindole and sodium with 
ethyl iodide, is a colourless oil at the ordinary temperature, sparingly 
soluble in water. It is not decomposed by baryta at 200°, and it is 
only slowly attacked by strong hydrochloric acid at 150°, but oxindole 
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is* not fonnd amongst the prodncts of decomposition. As isonifcroso- 
indole and isaxotime haye been shown to be identical, and as the 
ethyl derivatives are easily converted into isatine, this compound 
must be regarded as a derivative of isatine. The name “ isaxotwie ” 
will therefore be retained, and isonitrosoindole discarded. Silver 
isatoxime is thrown down when dilute ammonia is added to an alco¬ 
holic solution of silver nitrate and isatoxime. By the action of ethyl 
iodide on this salt, monetliylisatoxime, CbHsEtNTaOa, is produced. It is 
deposited from an alcoholic solution in yellow needles (m. p. 138°). 
Ethylisatoxime is soluble in alkalis, but is repreoipitated from the 
solution by carbonic acid. It dissolves in hot solutions of alkaline 
carbonates, but is deposited on cooling. It is easily converted into 
isatine by reducing it with zinc-dust and acetic acid, and oxidising 
the product with ferric chloride. 

By a similar process, ethylisatoethyloxime can be prepared from the 
silver salt of isatoethyloxirae. It is an unstable compound, and has 
not been obtained in a state of purity. It is converted into isato- 
ethyloxime by boiling sodium hydroxide. The unstability of this 
compound, and the stability of the monethyl-derivative testify in 

qiSTOBt) 

favour of the formula 06 H 4 <;^ ^C.OH for isatoethyloxime, and 



c(mm 


.OEt for ethylisatoethyloxime. 


Dibrcnnisatoxime, 08 HiB'r 2 ll 202 , prepared by the action of sodium 
carbonate on an alcoholic solution of dibromisatine and hydroxyl- 
amine hydrochloride, forms pale yellow needle-shaped crystals, 
sparingly soluble iu alcohol. It chars at 255° without melting. 
Dibromisatoxime is reprecipitated from its solution in an alkali by 
carbonic acid. Bibromisatoetliyloxime^ CioH8Br2ll202, forms yellow 
needles which melt at 252°. Dihrcmiethylisatoetliyloxxme is deposited 
irom acetone in long silky needles (m. p. 115®). It is a stable com¬ 
pound, and is converted into dibromisatine by reduction and oxida¬ 
tion. The presence of the oxime-group appears to increase the 
resistance which the isatine nucleus offers to the action of alkalis. 


W. 0. w. 


Nitrosoxindole and Nitrosindoxyl. By A. Babter (Ber., 16, 
769—770).—In reference to GahrieFs synthesis of nitrosoxindole 
fion isatin and hydroxylamine, the author points out that be made 
tba^ synthesis some time ago, and is now (in conjunction with Corn- 
stock and Sapj>er and with Yictor Meyer’s permission) investigating 
the constitution of nitrosoxindole and nitrosindoxyl with the help 
of that reaction. He finds that on the reduction and subsequent 
oxidation of the ether of nitrosoxindole isatin is obtained, whereas 
with diethylated nitrosindoxyl a new body, isomeric with isatin, is 

CO 

produced, the formula of which is probably 06 H 4 <j^j,^> 00 . 

• L. T. T. 
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New Synthesis of Skatole. By 0. Fischeb and L. German 
(Ber,, 16, 710—712).—lOO grams of aniline'W'ere carefully mixed with 
70—80" grams of zinc chloride to form the double salt: 100 grams of 
glycerol were then added and heated for some time at 160—170°, 
finally for two hours at 240°; the product was then acidified with 
very "dilute sulphuric acid and steam-distilled. The distillate con¬ 
tained a mixture of various substances of which only shatole has yet 
been isolated. It fused at 93°, and showed all the reactions of skatole, 
but could not be obtained free from smell. The authors believe they 
have also identified methylketole in the mixture, and ascribe the odoui* 
of the skatole to traces of adhering methylketole. L. T. T. 

Synthesis of Unsymmetncal Tetraphenylethane. By R. 
Anschuiz and B. Eltzbacher (Ber., 16, 1435—1436).—Anthracene is 
produced by the action of aluminium chloride and benzene on sym¬ 
metrical tetrabromethane. By a similar reaction tetraphenylethane 
can be obtained from nnsymmetrical tetrabromethane. 

w. c. w. 

Ethylhydrocarhazostyril. By E. Fischer and H. Kuzel (Ber., 
16, 1449—1454).— Nifrosoethylatnidohydrocinnaniie acid, 

aH4(]srEtisro).CsH,.cooH, 

is prepared by treating an alkaline solution of ethylamidocinnamic 
acid with sodium-amalgam. When acetic acid ceases to produce a 
yellow coloration with a few drops of the mixture, the solution is 
acidified with dilute sulphuric acid aud treated with sodium nitrite. 
By recrystallisation from benzene and from dilute sulphuric acid, 
nitrosoethylamidobydrocinnamic acid is obtained in colourless 
oblong plates which are freely soluble in alcohol, ether, benzene, and 
alkalis, but are less soluble in hot water. 

The crystals melt at 78° and decompose at 150°. An alcoholic 
solution of this substance is converted into etJiylliydrazinliydrocinnamio 
mid by reduction with zinc-dust and acetic acid. The operation is 
complete when a drop of the solution no longer exhibits Liebermann’s 
reaction with phenol and sulphuric acid. The solution decomposes on 
evaporation; the crystalline residue consists of a mixture of ethijl- 
hydrocarhazostyril and zinc acetate. The zinc salt is dissolved out by 
water; the residue is treated with ether to remove small quantities of 
ethylhydrocarbostyril, and the crude product on recrystallisation from 
hot water yields the pure substance in white needles (m. p. 165*5°) 
freely soluble in alcohol. This compound closely resembles hydrooar- 
bostyril, but is dis'^iuguished from it by its behaviour with hot hydro¬ 
chloric acid. Hydrocarbostyril remains unchanged, and ethylhydro- 
carbazostyril unites with water, forming ethylhydrazinhydrocinnamic 
acid. A solution of ethylhydrocarbazostyril in strong cold hydrochloric 
acid is precipitated unaltered if water is at once added, but if the 
solution is left at rest for some hoars a soluble crystalline hydro¬ 
chloride is formed which melts at 146° and decomposes at 150° into 
w^fcrter, hydrochloric acid, and hydrocarbazostyril. • 

Hydrwarbostyril yields a sulphonic acid, 0 i 8 BrijHi 602 S 20 «H 3 , when 
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it is treated witTi strong sulpliuric acid at 100°. Tlie barium salt of 
this acid is soluble in water and almost insoluble in alcoliol and ether. 

w. c. w. 

Formation of Nibril Bases from Organic Acids and Amines. 
Synthesis of Acridines. By A. Bbenthsen and F. Bender (Ber,, 
16, 18U2—1819).—The authors find that the base they obtained by 
the action of zinc chloride on a mixture of formic acid and diphenyl- 
amine (p. 1099) is identical with the acridine which Graebe and 
Caro {Annalen^ 158, 265; Ber., 13, 09) exti*acted from the high^ 
boiling portion of coal-tar. The authors are of opinion that the 
composition of acridine should be expressed by the formula C 13 H 9 N, 
instead of CisHqIN. The base. CuHuN, which Bernthsen and Fischer 
prepared from diphenylamine and glacial acetic acid (Ber., 16, 68 ), is 
methylacridine^ and the base OigHulT, obtained from diphenylamine 
and benzoic acid (Ber., 15, 3011), is phenylacridine. 

The close resemblance in the properties of these three compounds 
is shown by the following table:— 



Acridine. 

Methylaoridme. 

Phenylacridine. 

Pure base . . 

Solubility in water .. , 
Salts. 

Colourless. 

Slight . . . . 

Yellow... 

Colourless. 

Tery slight.... 
Yellow........ 

Colourless. 

0. 

i Yellow. 

Green. 

Partial. 

Long needles, spar¬ 
ingly soluble. 

Yellow. 

Undecomposed. 

0. 

Fluorescence of salts ,, 

Blue-green .. 

0 ... 

Blue-green ... 

0 .. 

- t - -1 * T r -' 

Nitrate . 

Precipitates with 
K3CrA»^l>orHffCL 
Distilled with sodium 

hydroxide . 

Strong HNO-^ . 

Long needles, spar¬ 
ingly soluble 

Yellow .......... 

Undecomposed ... 
0 .. 

Yellow . 

0 . 





Phenylacridine melts at 181® and boils above 360° without decom¬ 
position. It is not attacked by acetic anhydride or by benzoic chlo¬ 
ride, but it unites with methyl iodide, forming brilliant dark crystals 
of the ammonium iodide, CwHisKjMel. The crystals are soluble in 
alcohol and in hot water. The addition of silver oxide or of caustic 
soda to the aqueous solution precipitates mefliylphprylacridnm liy^ 
drocoide, CigHnNMejOH. This substance is deposited from its alcoholic 
solution in prisms melting at 108% soluble in ether. The chloride crys¬ 
tallises in needles which dissolve freely in water, and the nitrate forms 
sparingly soluble needles of a yellow colour. Dilute solutions of the 
salts, with the exception of the iodide, exhibit a dark-green fluo¬ 
rescence. The reactions with potassium chromate, mercuric chloride, 
potassium chloride, and potassinm iodoiodide, are similar to those 
exhibited by phenylacridine. The platinochloride is converted at 60° 
into phenylacridine platinochloride. 

The yell«w solution of phenylacridine hydrochloride is decolorised 
by zinc-dust, and all organic matter is removed from the solution. 
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Bj extracting the zinc-dnst witk boiling alcohol, liydrophenylaGridiiie, 
CigHisN, is obtained in colonrless needles. This substance has no 
basic properties. When boiled, it readily loses hydrogen, forming 
phenylacridine. S[ydro7tietJiylacridine, OuHnN, resembles the pre¬ 
ceding compound. 

When hydrophenylacridine is heated at 130° with methyl iodide, 
it yields methylhydrophenylacridine, CisHuMeN. This substance is 
deposited from an alcoholic solution in needles or prisms (m p. 104°). 

AcetylliydroplienylaGridine, Ci^Hi 4 JclT (m. p. 128°), dissolves freely 
in alcohol, ether, benzene, chloroform, and acetone. Methylhydro¬ 
phenylacridine is converted into methylphenylacridinium hydroxide 
by oxidation with hydrochloric acid and sodium nitrite. Conversely the 
hydrochloride of methylphenylacridinium hydroxide is converted into 
methylhydrophenylacridine by reduction with zinc and hydrochloric 
acid. 

Acridine resembles anthracene in constitution. It may be regarded 
as anthracene in which nitrogen replaces a CH-group. 


C,H4<^| )>CeH4 


Acridine. 


CPh 

I 

N—/ 

Plienylaeridine. 



Hydrophenj lacridme. 


C TT / wnr n s. p tx 
IT ethylphenylacridine. 


Bases were also obtained by the action of diphenylamine on phthalic 
acid, ethylaniline on benzoic acid, and by metbylaniline on acetic 
acid. W. C. W. 


Acridine. By 0. Fischer (Ber., 16, 1820—1821) —The base, 
CiiHnlS', obtained by the action of glacial acetic acid and zinc chloride 
on diphenylamine {Ber., 16, 68 ) bears snch a close resemblance in its 
properties to acridine, recently described by Riedel {ibid , 16, 1612), 
that the author considers it may be regarded as methjlacridine. The 
formation of methylacridme from acetyldiphenylamine is easily 
explained by means <j£ Riedel’s formula for acridine. 



Acridine. 


OeHsNSSCsHs 

Aceiyldiphenjlainine. 



Mefeliylacndine 

w. c. w. 


Acridine, By A. Bernthsen and F. Bender (Ber., 16,1971—1974). 
—The authors’ researches has shown that the composition of acridine 
is represented by the formula OisHaK, and not C 12 H 9 N, and its con- 


^intion thus; CaK 


<i"> 


'OgH*. Aopordingly, lydroa^ridine, ob- 
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tained by tbe action of reducing agents on acridine, will possess a 
constitution, ]> OeH^. 

The authors point out that the same soluble hydrophenylacridine is 
formed whether phenylacridine is reduced by sodium amalgam or by 
zinc and hydrochloric acid. Further, hydroacridine in alcoholic solution 
is decomposed by silver nitrate in accordance with the equation— 

OH. /CH 

OeH*/ ^OeHi + 2AgNOi = CeH4< I >06H4,HN03 + 2HNOi 

4- Ag2. 

Insoluble hydroacridine has the oonsitution, | , 

CeH4<-^->CeH4 

which the authors propose to prove by the silver nitrate reaction. 
The relation of acridine to quinoline and pyridine is also discussed. 

Y. H. Y. 

Methylnaphthalene, By P. Boessneck 16,1546—1547).— 

By the action of sodium on a mixture of a-broraonaphtbalene and 
methyl iodide, Pittig and Remsen (Annalm, 155, 112) obtained a 
small quantity of a-methylnaphthalene boiling at 231—232®, the 
chief product being naphthalene. The author finds that a much 
better yield is obtained by the distillation of a mixture of a-naphthyl- 
acetic acid with lime, 10 grams a-naphthylaoetio acid yielding nearly 
5 grams of hydrocarbon. A. K. M. 

Phenylhydrazine-derivatives of the Quinones. (Preliminary 
Notice.) By T. Zincke (Per., 16, 1563—1564).—^When an aqueous 
solution of phenyl hydrazine hydrochloride is added to /3-naphtha- 
quinone in alcohol or glacial acetic acid, a dark red solution is 
obtained, yielding red needles which, afhr reuystallisation from 
alcohol, melt at 138°. fi-Naphthaquinone^JieTin/llijdmziiiej CisHuNiO, 
dissolves with moderate ease in hot alcohol and acetic acid, but is in¬ 
soluble in water; it dissolves sparingly in dilute alkalis and acids, 
but does not form salts; concentrated sulphuric acid dissolves it, 
forming a violet-red solution from which water precipitates it un¬ 
changed, It forms a pale red acetyl-derivative melting at 120°, A 
second substance is obtained in tbe above reaction, which dissolves 
more reaSily and crystallises in white needles, tbe composition of which 
is unknown. FliPnanfh^aqninoneJiydranne, C^oHi4N20, is obtained by 
an analogous reaction, and forms bright red broad lustrous needles or 
spales melting at 165°, sparingly soluble in hot alcohol, more readily 
in hot acetic acid. It dissolves in concentrated sulphuric acid with a 
violet colour, and is precipitated unchanged on dilution with water. 
Acetic anhydride has no action on it. A. K. M. 

jS-Naptb^laminesulplionic Acid. By L. Landshopf (Per., 16, 
1931—1933).—Although phenol, even at a high temperature, is un- 
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affected by ammonia^ yet /3-iiaplitbol can be conTerted into y3-iiapbtbyl- 
amine bv tbe action of this gas; tbe reaction is however far from 
complete". In the present paper the anthor points out that the 
snlpbonic derivatives of ;3-napbthol can be converted readily into the 
corresponding /5-naphthylaminesnlphonic acid. In order to effect 
this change ammonia gas is slowly passed through the alkaline salts 
of the S-naphtholsnlphonic acids heated at 250*^. Dye-stnffs obtained 
from the ;§-naphthylaminemono-, di-,and tri-snlphonic acids are briedy 
noticed. H' 

Naphtholtrisnlphonic Acid. By L. Limpach (Ber,, 16, 726).— 
Levinstein (Ber., 16, 462) called in question the correctness of the 
anthor’s description of his method of preparation of /3-naphtholtri- 
snlphonic acid. The anthor now quotes the words of his German 
patent to show that his description was correct. He also says that, 
contrary to Levinstein’s statement, only one trisulphonio acid is 
prodnced by his method. L. T. T. 

/3-NapMliacoTimarm. By G. Kauffmann (Ber.,16, 683—686).— 
/8-Naphthoxylaldehyde, already described by the anthor (Abstr., 1882, 
1068), was mixed with anhydrous sodinm acetate and acetic anhy¬ 
dride, and boiled for some time in a flask provided with a condensing 
tube. On treatment with water, a brown oil was obtained, which 
quickly solidified to a crystalline mass. Purified by repeated crystal¬ 
lisation from alcohol, this substance forms colourless plates, which 
melt at 124°. This snhstanoe was not the coumarin anticpiated, hnt 
the triacetyl compound of the aldehyde, OioH6(OSc).CH(0 jc)^. It is 
insoluble in water, easily soluble in alcohol and acetic acid. It gives 
a dark brown coloration with ferric chloride. On boiling with sodinm 
hydroxide, it is decomposed into the original aldehyde and acetic acid. 
On distilling the acetyl componnd, acetic acid passes over, and a small 
quantity of the conmarin is obtained. The anthor then repeated his 
experiment, but beating in a sealed tube at 180° for 2| hours. When 
cold the contents solidified to a brown crystalline mass, which on 
purification yielded fiLne, silky, and almost colourless needles of 
napMliacoumarbi, 

CH * CH 

Naplitliacoumarin, OioH8<^_ q _>00, is soluble in acetic acid, 

alcohol, ether, and chloroform, slightly so in boiling water, and the 
aqueous solution has a bluish fluorescence. Its melting point is 118°. 
When boiled with dilute potash, the naphthacoumarin is dissolved with 
a yellow coloration, but is reprecipitated unchanged on adding an acid. 
Heated to a higher temperature with very concentrated potash, a 
nrphihacojmanc acid is prodnced. hfaphthaconmarin thus shows the 
same reaction with alkalis as ordinary conmarin, and the anthor there¬ 
fore concludes that in the dilute alkaline solution a salt of an isomeric 
naphthacoumaric acid exists corresponding to a-eoumaric acid. 

p-Naphthicoimaric acid is soluble in alcohol, from which it separates 
as a pale yellow crystalline powder, melting at 170°. 

The iormatlon of p-naphthacoumarin proves that the side groups in 
jft^Baphthoxyl aldehyde are in the ortho-pobitiun to one another. Its 
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formation from tlie acetyl-compomid by direct distillation is also of 
interest as showing that the presence of a sodiam salt is not essential 
to the COumarin-condensation. L. T. T. 

New Method of Forming Anthracene. By 0. Henzold {J. pr. 
Ghem. [2j, 27, 518—520).—When benzyl ethyl ether is heated with 
phosphoric anhydride, a violent reaction takes place. On distilling 
the product, a semi-solid mass is obtained, which, when re-crystallised 
from glacial acetic acid, forms glittering monoclinic plates of antlira- 
cene, melting at 208°. When treated with chromic acid, they yield 
anthraquinone. They are probably formed by the oxidation of stilbene, 
CaH^Pha + 0 = H,0 + C2H3(C6H4)2. J. I. W. 

Reduction in the Anthracene Series. By H. Roemee (Per., 16, 
1631—1635).—The author showed (Abstr., 1882,974) that metamido- 
anthraquinone is reduced when heated with hydriodic acid and amor¬ 
phous phosphorus wnth formation of anthracylamine. Orthamido- 
anthraquinone (this voL, p. 72) is much less readily acted upon, and 
ami dome thy lanthraqninone with still greater difficulty. On boiling the 
latter for 1—2 hours with hydriodic acid of sp. gr. 1*06, amidomethyl- 
anthranol is obtained, whilst if the reduction is effected in sealed tubes 
at a temperature of 150°, the liydriodide of amidometliylantlmfcene-^ 
dihydride^ CuHioMe.NHa, is formed. The hydrochloride forms lustrous 
needles melting at 245°, and the free hose bright yellow lustrous scales, 
melting at 78—79°, and subliming at 130—140° with slight decom¬ 
position. It is almost insoluble in 'water, but dissolves very readily in 
alcohol and in ether, forming a yellow slightly ffuorescent liquid, and 
also in chloroform, carbon bisulphide, benzene, xylene, and glacial 
acetic acid. With dilute nitric and sulphuric acids, it forms colourless 
solutions, from which the respective salts crystallise in white needles. 
It dissolves in concentrated sulphuric acid to a yellow solution, which 
however soon becomes green with evolution of sulphurous anhydride 
and formation of a sulphonic acid. Its solution in nitric acid is at 
first green, then yellow. On adding potassium nitrite to a solution of 
the hydrochloride, a green solution is obtained, from which ammonia 
throws down a red precipitate. It is insoluble in potasb, and gives no 
coloured solution on boiling with zinc-dust and potash (distinctions 
from amidomethylanthranol). Acetylamidomethylanthracen (^dIhydride, 
Oi tHioMe.NHXo, forms white lustrous needles (m. p. 198°), readily 
soluble in alcohol and in ether, with faint blue fluorescence. It is 
insoluble in hydrochloric acid, and is not decomposed if boiled with 
the latter or with potash, whilst at 150° hydrochloric acid converts it 
into the hydrochloride. When amidomethylanthraccuedihydride is 
heated to 230° it remains unaltered in composition, its colour becomes 
somewhat darker, and its solution in ether more strongly fluorescent. 
With chi‘omic acid, it yields a body insoluble in hydrochloric acid. 

A. K, M. 

Amidomethylanthranol. By H. Roemeb and W. Link (Per., 
16, 703—706).—Roemer formerly (Abstr., 1882, 974) described the 
reduction of amidoanthraquinone (by hydriodic acid and amorphous 
phosphorus) to autliracylamine. The authors have now investigated 

YOL. XLIV. 4 g 
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the same subject with the amidometbylanthi’aquinone described in the 
next abstract. Using hydriodic acid of sp. gr. 1*7, an unstable 
compound, easily soluble in alcohol, hydrochloric acid, and alkalis 
is produce 1, which they have not further investigated. Using acid of 
sp. gr. I*h6, a precipitate insoluble in water was obtained. This dissolves 
in hot dilute hydrochloric acid, and its hydrochloride crystallises out 
on cooling in long needles. Washed with water, these needles lose 
hydrochloric acid, and leave the fi*ee base; this crystallises from alcohol 
in almost colourless needles, which darken on exposure to the air. It 
dissolves in alkalis, and the fluorescent solution deposits re-formed 
amidomethylantliraquinone. Its formula is CisHn^^'O, and it yields a 
diacetyi-derivative, showing that a hydroxyl-group must be present 
as well as the amido-group. These properties leave no doubt that it 

is an aynidometliylantliranol, but the 

position of the CH^ and XH 2 groups, and whether they are in the same 
nucleus or not, is at present unknown. It melts at 188®, and at a 
slightly higher temperature sublimes with partial decomposition, in 
red needles. It is easily soluble in alcohol, ether, benzene, chloro¬ 
form, and glacial acetic acid, very sparingly in water. Fen*ic chloride 
gives a green coloration in alkaline solution. Strong sulphuric acid 
produces a yellow solution, turning purple when heated; strong nitno 
acid (sp. gr. 1*43), a violet colour, slowly changing to orange. Its 
hydrochloride crystallises in glistening white needles containing 4 H 2 O, 
which they lose at 80°. Biacefylamidomefhylanthranol crystallises in 
white needles, melting at 170®. It is very unstable, is easily soluble 
in alcohol with a blue fluorescence, but its solution decomposes 
readily. 

Traces of another body were also produced which remained behind 
with the phosphorus, after the extraction of the anthranol. It distils 
in steam, melts at 100®, and appears to be a dihydride of methyl- 
anthracene. L. T. T. 

Nitro-, Amido-, and Hydroxy-methylanthraquinone. By H. 
RoEMEfi and W. Link (Ber., 16, 695—703).—In crude anthracene, 
there is often present a methjlanthracene which is very stable, and 
interferes with the preparation of alizarin. A mixture of methyl- 
anthraquinone and arvthraquinone is formed, and the methyl-group is 
not eliminated by the subsequent processes, but contaminat«=‘S the 
alizarin and damages its shade considerably. Messrs, Bronner have 
patented a process for getting rid of the methyl-compound by digesting 
the mixed quinones with benzene: raethylanthraquinone is easily 
soluble; anthraquinone but very sparingly so. The authors have 
investigated the methylanthraquinone extracted by Messrs. Bronner, 
and prepared some derivatives. The crude extract was freed from 
resinous matter by washing with a very little benzene, crystallised 
from benzene, and finally from alcohol (in which anthraquinone is 
only very slightly soluble). Methylanthraquinone ciysiallises in pale 
yellow needles, soluble in acetic acid and benzene, sparingly in ether. 
Concentrated sulphuric acid dissolves it with blood-redo coloration, 
which changes to violet on heating. It melts at 177* and sublimes in 
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needles. It appears to be identical with the methjlanthra- 
quinone of Wachendorf and Zincke {Ber., 10, 1485), and with that 
obtained from the same source by Bernstein (this yoL, p. ?0), but is 
isomeric with that of 0. Fischer. 

Nitrometliyl-anthraquinone was obtained by treatings the qninone 
with sulphuric acid and potassium nitrate; it melts at 269—270® 
when pure. It is sparingly soluble in alcohol, ether, benzene, 
chloroform, and acetic acid; easily in xylene, nitrobenzene, and 
aniline. It crystallises in pale yellow needles, which sublime in white 
needles. It dissolves in strong sulphuric acid with a yellow colour, 
which becomes yellowish-red, and finally brown on heating, sulphurous 
acid being produced at the same time. If the acid solution be poured 
into water, a purple colouring-matter is precipitated, which dissolves 
in alkalis to a fine violet-blue solution. Amidometliijlanthraquivone 
was obtained by the redaction of the nitro-compound with alkaline 
stannous oxide solution. It crystallises from alcohol in red needles, 
fusing at 20*2®. It sublimes to long dark-red crystals. It is insoluble 
in water, soluble with a yellow coloration in ether, alcohol, benzene, 
acetic acid, and chloroform. Hot hydrochloric acid gives an almost 
colourless solution, from which the hydrochloride crystallises out on 
cooling in white scales, which ai*e decomposed by water. Acetyl- 
amidomethylanthraqmnone forms small bright red needles, melting at 
176—177®. 

SydroxymetliyJaniJiraqiimone was obtained from the amido-body by 
means of the diazo-reaction. It is sparingly soluble in alcohol and 
crystallises in orange needles, melting at 177—178®. It sublimes 
almost without charring, iu long yellow needles. Aceiylhydroxy- 
metUiilantlivaqninone crystallises from alcohol iu orange-yellow scales, 
melting at 177°. L. T. T. 

Derivatives of Anthramine. By A. Bollert (Her., 16, 1635— 
1640).—When anthramine is boiled with glacial acetic acid, the solu¬ 
tion obtained at once deposits small lustrous scales of very sparing 
solubility in the ordinary solvents. On boiling the precipitate with 
alcohol to separate acetylanthramine, pure dianthmmine, (CuH 9 )jNH, 
is obtained, closely resembling anthramine in appearance. It does 
not melt at 3*20®; it yields a blue-green solution with concentrated 
sulphuric acid, and on heating it with amyl i^^itrite, a I’ed-coloured 
nitroso-derivative is produced. Trmethyla^ithrammonium iodide^ 
GuHgMejNI, is readily obtained by the action of an excess of methyl 
iodide on anthramine at 100®. It is sparingly soluble in cold water, 
more readily in hot water, and almost insoluble in alcohol; a very 
dilute solution shows a faint blue fluorescence. It melts at 215^ with 
decomposition. On treating its aqueous solution with freshly-pre¬ 
cipitated silver oxide, a strongly alkaline liquid is obtained containing 
tnmethylanihrammomum liydroxide,''CuH.^Mezlii.OH, The latter yields 
crystalline salts; the hydrochloride forms small lustrous ciyst«ils, readily 
soluble in cold water; the plafinochlonde^ (CuH 9 MeiNCl)>,PtCl 4 , is 
obtained as a yellowish crystalline precipitate. When a solution of 
the ammoiyum base is evaporated on a water-bath i nd the residue 
heated at 120—ISO®, dimethylanthramlne, CuH 9 KMe 2 , is produced, 

4 g 2 
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and on boiling tlie product with water and crystallising the residue 
from boiling alcohol, thin scales are obtained, melting at 155°. 
CuHsMe^X.OH = CuHshTMco + MeOH. This base is moderately 
soluble in hot alcohol, the solution showing a green fluorescence. It 
IS much more readily soluble in hot dilute hydrochloric acid than 
anthramine, and from this solution the hydrochloride crystallises in 
colourless, lustrous scales. On boiling an alcoholic solution of 
anthramine with amyl nitrite, or on adding a very dilute solution of 
nitrous acid to a cold alcoholic solution of anthramine, a red crys¬ 
talline precipitate, C^sHsiON^ (m. p. 250°), is obtained, sparingly 
soluble in alcohol, ether, and glacial acetic acid, more readily in amyl 
alcohol and carbon bisulphide. It is not acted on by potash or dilute 
acids, whilst concentrated sulphuiic acid yields a blue solution. It is 
easily reduced by stannous chloride, with formation of anthramine. 
An attempt to prepare the isonitril of anthramine by the action of 
chloroform on its solution in alcoholic potash yielded a product which 
is probably methenyldianthramineamidinei OuH«,.N! CH.NH.C14H9. 
It is readily soluble in hot alcohol, from which it separates on cooling 
fs a brownish-yellow amorphous substance. Formanthramine^ 
CuH,NH.CHO, is obtained as a yellow crystalline precipitate, by 
beating anthramine with an excess of concentrated formic acid (sp.gr. 
1'22) at 100°. It melts at 242°, dissolves sparingly in hot alcohol, 
the solution showing a blue fluorescence. A. K M. 

Addition-products of some Terpenes. By P. Meissen (Qazzefta, 
13, 99—102).—From the results of Tonnies’ experiments (Abstr., 
1879, 85) it would seem that unsaturated hydrocarbons are capable of 
forming addition-products with nitrous anhydride. ISTitrosyl chloride, 
as Tilden has shown, also has the property of uniting in a similar 
manner with most of the terpenes, and the author has succeeded 
in forming addition-products which, besides the terpene-group, contain 
a molecnle of nitrosyl chloride, and one of nitric acid. The terpenes 
which yield these interesting compounds are those obtained from the 
essential oils of carroway (carvene), lemons, and orange. The puri¬ 
fied terpene (50 grams) is saturated with dry hydrogen chloride, mixed 
with glacial acetic acid (30), and to this is added a mixture of amyl 
nitrite (70) with nitric acid (35), of sp. gr. 1*40, taking care to keep 
the whole well cooled. In this way a homogeneous greenish-blue 
liquid is obtained, which after some time deposits a white crystalline 
substance, the temperature rising somewhat at the same time. The 
crystals are insoluble in alcohol, but very soluble in chloroform, so 
that they may be purified by precipitating the chlorofoim solution 
with alcohol. The carvene compound, which forms small hard crystals, 
melts at 114—115° with decomposition and evolution of nitrous 
vapours. Analyses are given of the compounds formed with the 
three terpenes, and in ail cases they agree with the formula 

When submitted to the action of different reagents, all three of the 
compounds decompose with the greatest ease, yielding da^k-coloured 
noeinous products. 0. E. G. 
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Aldehydio Nature of Oxidation-products of Terebene. By 
H. ScHiFF (Ber., 16, 2010—^2013).—The oxygen compound, formed 
on exposing tnrpentine-oil to the air, has atti acted the attention of 
many chemists, but no satisfactory results have been obtained with it. 
The anthor shows that turpentine-oil, if not exposed for too long a time 
to the air in presence of diffuse sunlight, gives many of the reactions of 
an aldehyde, viz., a reduction of ammoniacal solutions of silver, a 
violet coloration with rosaniline sulphite, and an evolution of heat on 
addition of sodium hydrogen sulphite. After the oil is heated to its 
boiling point, the two former reactions can be observed, but not the 
latter, owing probably to a more intimate oxidation of the oil. The 
author endeavoured to sepaiate the product of oxidation, and obtained 
a small quantity of a thick golden oil, which is altered readily by the 
air. It combines with ammonia and aniline, forming a crystalline 
compound with the latter. When oxidised by nitric acid, the oil gives 
a white solid acid melting at 50—60'^, which appears to be neither 
camphoric nor abietic acid. When citron oil is exposed to sunlight, a 
similar violet coloration is produced by the addition of rosaniline 
sulphite. Y. H. Y. 

Bitter Principle of Hymenodiotyon Excelsum. By W. L H. 
Naylor (Fharm, J, Trans, [3], 13, 817—818).—The barks of two 
species of JSymenodictyon^ H, excelsum, and S. ohovatim, are bitter, 
and are used in India as tonics. Previous investigation of the bitter 
principle of the bark resulted in its being attributed to the presence 
of sesculin. The anthor has studied the behaviour of the bitter sub¬ 
stance, and pronounces it to be an alkaloid allied to paricine. The 
bitter substance may be extracted from a mixture of the bark with lime 
by percolation with alcohol; it is not crystalline, melts at 120°, is 
deliquescent, has an alkaline reaction, and a persistent bitter taste. 
It dissolves in and nearly neutralises acids. The hydrochloric acid 
solution gives amorphous precipitates of various colours with the 
following reagents,—pbosphomolybdic, picric, and tannic acids; the 
double iodides of potassium with bismuth, mercury, and cadmium; 
mercuric chloride; potassium ferro- and ferri-oyanide; sodium phos¬ 
phate, chloride, and nitrate; and ammonium chloride. The sulphate 
is precipitated by nitric acid. The platinochloride contained 20’08 
per cent, platinum; a combustion yielded results 75*82 carbon, 
9 8 hydrogen (paidcine requires 0 75'59, H 7*08). The alcoholic 
solution is optically inactive. The author intends to continue this 
investigation. D. A. L. 

Solubility of the Colonring-mattei' of Wine in the various 
Constituents of Grape-juice. By F. Gartter (Ber., 16, 1701— 
3703).—The colouring-matter in the skin of the grape is soluble in a 
solution of tartaric acid or cream of tartar; the solubility increases 
■with the temperature. It is only sparingly soluble in alcohol or in an 
aqueous solution of sugar. W. 0. W. 

Active Principle of the Root of Apocyntim Cannabinum. 
By 0. SCHMIEBEBERO (P/ium./. Trans, [3], 13,942).—This vegetable 
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root contains two substances, one ajwrynin, an amorphous resinous 
substance, soluble in alcohol and in ether, almost insoluble in water; 
a very small quantity causes systolic pause in the heart of a frog*. It 
does not seem to be a glucoside, although when boiled with moderately 
sti'cng hydrochloric acid it produces a liquid which reduces alkaline 
cupric oxide, and itself becomes inert as regards the heart, <feo. The 
second substance is afocynetn^ which is a glucoside, and in its proper¬ 
ties agrees essentially with nerein or digitalein, but, like apooynin, 
does not give any remarkable reaction with sulphuric acid and 
bromine. D. A. L. 

Action of Nascent Hydrogen on Pyrroline. By Gr. L. Ciamician 
and M. Dennstedt (Her., 16, 1536—1544).—The pyrroline is heated 
with zinc-dnst and acetic acid for 24 hours, and the product distilled 
on a water-bath under diminished pressure to expel the acetic acid 
and the unaltered pyiToline; on treating the residue with water, a 
green solution is obtained, leaving an insoluble residue of zinc-dust 
mixed with a resinous substance insoluble in alcohol. The solution is 
freed from zinc by means of hydrogen sulphide, acidulated with 
hydrochloric acid, evaporated, and the residue steam-distilled with an 
excess of potash, when a quantity of ammonia is given off. The dis¬ 
tillate is acidulated with hydrochloric acid, evaporated, and the residue 
dissolved in a small quantity of water, and again distilled with potash. 
The purified oil boils at 90—91®; it is extremely soluble in water, and 
absorbs carbonic anhydride from the air, forming a solid deliquescent 
compound. It forms a hydrochloride^ CiHT^N'jHCl, melting at 1?3— 
174'^, readily soluble in boiling alcohol, from which it crystallises in 
prisms. From the formula of the hydrochloride, it is evident that the 
free hydropyrroline has the formula C 4 H 7 N. The platinocliloride^ 
(C 4 H 7 N)..,H 2 ptCl 6 , is sparingly soluble in cold water, readily in boiling 
water; it crystallises in the triclinic system, 

a:h:o = 1*65801: 1 : 1-58370. 

Hethyl iodide acts very violently on hydix)pyrroline, with formation 
of the compound CiHoMeNjMel; this crystallises from boiling alcohol 
in nacreous scales, melting at 286° with decomposition; it dissolves 
very readily in water,*and its solution is not decomposed by potash. 
By the action of freshly precipitated silver chloride, the corresponding 
tidoride is obtained. The platinocliloride, (C 6 Hi 2 N) 2 ,H 3 PtOJfa, crystal¬ 
lises in orange-coloured needles, with variable amounts of water. By 
the action of silver oxide on a solution of the methiodide, a strongly 
akaline liquid is obtained, which can be evaporated nearly to dry¬ 
ness without decomposition; on distilling the residue it decomposes, 
yielding a nearly colourless distillate, sparingly soluble in water, and 
having a penetrating odour resembling that of the isonicriles. 

NitrosohydropyrToluie, O^HeE.NO, can be prepared by the action of 
potassium nitrite on a solution of the base in dilute sulphuric acid. It 
Crystallises from light petroleum in needles melting at 37—38°; it 
dissolves yexy readily in water, alcohol, and ether, an <5 gives the 
ohsfleaoteristic nitrosamine reaction with phenol and sulphuric acid. 
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The reactions with methyl iodide and nitrous acid show that hydro- 
pyrroline is a secondary base of the formula IISTH. 

A. K. M. 

Tetrahydroquinoline. By L. HomuNx and W. Konigs {Ben*., 
16, 727—740).—After a brief survey of the evidence now existing 
of the probability that the alkaloids are hydrogenised pyridine- 
derivatives, the authors proceed to the careful investigation of tetra- 
hydroquinoline and its derivatives as likely to throw some light on 
the quinine-alkaloids. 

Two secondary bases are formed by the reduction of quinoline, the 
one containinsf 4, the other 2 more atoms of hydrogen than quinoline. 
The latter melts at 101°, and does not distil, and is probably produced 
by the union of two molecules of quinoline. The present paper refers 
to the volatile hydride with four additional hydrogen-atoms. It was 
prepared by Wischnegradsky’s method by reduction with tin and 
hydrochloric acid. TetrahydroquinoUne is liquid at ordinary tempera- 
turevS, but solidifies, when pure, at very low^ temperatures to colourless 
needles. It boils at 244—246“ (bar. 724 mm.), or 15® higher than 
quinoline. The hydrochloride crystallises in thin prisms melting at 
180—181°, and is soluble in water and alcohol. The plathiothloride 
forms reddish-yellow crystals melting at 200°. The acid snJidmte 
crystallises from alcohol in prisms, from water (in which it is very 
soluble) in large monoclinic plates. The tartrate and oxalate are 
easily soluble; the picrafe forms yellow sparingly soluble needles 
which melt when heated under water. Tetrahydroquinoline forms an 
easily soluble double salt with zinc clilonde, and with nnercurlc chlcrride^ 
a similar sparinglv soluble compound : both compounds crystallise in 
white needles. Gold chloride produces in solutions of the hydro¬ 
chloride, a yellow precipitate which is quickly reduced; silver is also 
reduced from an alcoholic solution of silver nitrate. Feriic chloride, 
or potassium dicbromate and snlpliuric acid, produce deep coloration 
in dilnte, and an amorphous precipitate in concentrated solutions. 

The addition of sodium nitrite to a slightly acid solution of tetra- 
hydroqniuoline precipitates nit rosotet rally dr oqniytoline as a yellowish 
oil showing Lieberniann’s reaction. On standing with excess of 
nitrous acid, or more quickly by shaking with nitric acid (1 vol. acid 
of sp. gr. 1*4 and 2 vols, water), it is converted into nitronitrosotetia- 
Jtyilroqiiinoline, CsHgN ( 1 ^ 02 ) 1 ^ 0 , crystallising frpm alcohol in yellow- 
needles melting at 187—138°. 

TetrahydroqmnolhiehydraziHe, C9H0K.hfH2, is obtained by the reduc¬ 
tion of the nitroso-body in alcoholic solution with zinc-duvst and glacial 
acetic acid. It separates from light petroleum in white crystals melt¬ 
ing at 55—56°. It boils, with partial decomposition, at 255°. The 
neutral sulphate is sparincrly soluble in water, and crystallises with 
2 mols. H 2 O. The h/ydrochluride is easily soluble in w^ater, sparingly 
so in concentnited hydrochloric acid. The hydrazine reduces gold and 
platinum salts in the cold, Fehling’s solution on boiling. Nitrous acid 
reconverts it into the nitroso-conipound, 

Tetrahydroquwolinetetrazone, C9H0N.N2.NOqHo, is produced by shak¬ 
ing a cold ctherio solution of the hydrazine with mercuric oxide. It 
resembles E. Fischer’s aromatic teti'azones in possessing scarcely any 
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Basic properties. It is insoluble in water, sparingly soluble in alcohol 
and mineral acids, freely in chloroform, ether, carbon bisulphide, and 
benzene. It crystallises in needles melting at 160'’. By lonsr boiling 
with dilate hydrochloric or sulphuric acids, it is decomposed into 
quinoline and hydroqninoline, gas being at the same time evolved. 
Acetic acid produces this decomposition more readily, owing to its 
greater solvent power for the tetrazone. 

JEethyltefrahydroquinoIine, is obtained by the action of 

methyl iodide on teti'ahydroqninoline. It is an oil which boils at 242 
—^244° (bar. 720° mm.). The platinochloride forms red crystals 
melting, with evolution of gas, at 177°. The simple salts are mostly 
deliquescent, and scarcely crystallisable. The acid sulphate is obtained 
by the slow evaporation of its solution in absolute alcohol in crystals 
which deliquesce in the air. With sodium nitrite, an acid solution of 
methyltetraqninoline becomes of an intense orango colour, from the 
formation of a nitroso-compotend; this body is precipitated as an oil 
by the addition of an alkali, but does not seem to be attacked by boil¬ 
ing therewith. The nitroso-componnd is soluble in ether to a green 
solution, from which nitric acid precipitates a yellow solid, which is 
scarcely basic in properties, and is probably nitromethjltebraqicinoUna. 

Simultaneously with raethyltetrahydroquinoline, the quaternanj 
ammonium iodide, OaHiohTMe.Mel, is formed, and remains in the 
alkaline solution. It was isolated by B. Fischer’s method (Abstr., 
1878, 407). The chloride thus obtained forms short white prisms. 

Tefrahjdroqumolme>‘Carbamide, CaHioN.CO.JN’Ha, is easily formed by 
mixing equivalent proportions of tetrahydroquinoline hydrochloride 
and potassium cyanate in aqueous solution. Tae liquid soon becomes 
filled with white needles which, when reorystallised from water, melt 
at 146’5°. This substance is sparingly soluble in cold water, almost 
insoluble in alcohol. Dilute acids have no action on it, boiling with 
alkalis regenerates tetrahydroquinoline. Carbon bisulphide which 
acts violently on piperidine, is without action on tetrahydi'oqninoline. 

Benzoyh and Acetyl^tetrahydroquinoluie have‘both been already cur¬ 
sorily described by Wisohnegradsky. The former crystallises from 
alcohol in plates belonging to the monosyminetric system, melting at 
75°, and boiling andecomposed. The latter boils at 295°. Both 
have but ver-j feeble basic properties, and are easily saponified by 
boiling with concentrated hydrochloric acid. By oxidation in the 
cold with a 4 per cent, solution of potassium permanganate, oxalyl- 
anthranilic acid was produced, together with acetic acid. The forma¬ 
tion of this substance probably takes place in a manner similar to its 
formation from carbostyril already observed by Fiuedlauder and 
Osterraaier (Abstr., 1882, 732). 

Oxidafmi of Tetrahydroquinoline, —All attempts to obtain oxa’^yl- 
anthranilic acid by the direct oxidation of tetrahydroquinoline proved 
futile; the products formed were oxalic acid, quinoline, traces 
of anthranilio acid, and an amorphous feebly basic body resembling in 
properties the amorphous reduction-product obtained from quinoline. 
This amoi^hous body was always the principal product. 

fcSome time ago Konig showed that by the action of sulphuric acid 
on pperidine, pyridine wae produced, together with some sulphonic 
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acids T\oi} tlien investigated. Tbe anthers have now isolated 'barimn 
^yridinedisid^honafe, C 5 H 3 (S 03 )-iBa. It crystallises in white needles 
containing water of crystallisation. Part of the water goes ofE at 110®, 
but the last mol. requires a temperature of 200°, Sulphuric acid 
acts on tetrahydroquinoline in a similar manner, but more readily, 
quinoline and quinoline-sidjplioniG acids being produced. Dilute nitric 
acid (1: 6) does not attack tetrahydroquinoline; stronger acid (1:2) 
forms first nitroso- and nitronitroso-compounds, but after continued 
heating, the addition of water precipitates quinolio acid, 

C9H4N(]SrO,)(OH)2. 

Action of Bromine on Tetrahydroquinoline. —Excess of bromine yields 
tribromoquinoline already described by Lubavin. By using less 
bromine, the authors have obtained mono- and di-bromo-substitution 
products of the hydro-base. The two are separated by boiling with 
dilute hydrobromic acid: the monobromo-derivative being still 
strongly basic goes into solution, whilst the di-derivative is left behind 
as an oil. Monohromotetrahydroqidnoline hydrobromide, 

C9HioBrlI,HBr, 

crystallises from the above solution in white silky needles melting at 
about 192° with decomposition. Bihromotetraliydroquinoline hydro^ 
chloride, GgHgBrilSfjHCl, is obtained by boiling the above oil with 
moderately strong hydrochloric acid (1:2): it melts at 162°, and is at 
the same time decomposed. With platinum chloride, it gives a crys¬ 
talline platinochloride. The hydrochloride is decomposed by water, 
and is therefore different from the hydrochloride of the dibromohydro- 
qninoHne obtained by Claus and Istel by the reduction of tetiabromo- 
quinoline, which may be crystallised from water, and melts at 74 
—75° 

Both the mono- and di-bromo-componnds form nitroso-bodies, 
showing Liebermann’s reaction: they are both volatile in a current of 
steam; and ai^e decomposed when heated, yielding hydrobromic acid, 
quinoline, and other products not iuvestigated. The bromine there¬ 
fore appears to be attached to a carbon-atom in the pyridine-i’ing. 
The free monobromo-body forms a crystalline mass melting below the 
tompei*ature of the hand, and yields crystalline sulphates and chlo¬ 
rides. The dibromo-derivative is a thick oil, which solidifies in a 
freezing mixture. By passing tetrahydroquinoline over red hot 
pnmice, quinoline and indole are obtained. An attempt to obtain 
skatole from methyl-tetrahydroquinoline was unsnccessfnl. 

Physiological Action of Sydrogenised Pyridine Derivatives, —^Pro¬ 
fessor Filehne has investigated this subject. Ethylpiperidine hydro¬ 
chloride, CgHioNEt,H01, is similar in its action to conine. Tetra- 
hydroqninoline chloride is more energetic than quinoline, but causes 
injurious local action. Dimefchyltetrahydroquinolium chloride, 

CgHiolSTMejMeCl, 

is similar in its action to curare. For the action of “ kairine ’’ and 

kairoiinesee this vol., p. 1147. From Filehne’s researches it 
appears probable that those derivatives of hydroquinoline (perhaps of 
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hydrogenised diquinoline) will be of most medical value, in wbicli the 
imido-lijdrogen is replaced by an alcohol radical, and render it pro¬ 
bable that this is the case in quinine. L. T. T. 

Derivatives of Hydroxyqninoline. By 0. Fischer (Ber., 16, 
712—721).—The author has continued his work on the hydroxyquino- 
lines derived from the quinolinesulphonic acids. Both the a- and /3- 
hydroxyquinolines are identical with those described by Skraup (this 
voL, 92), and in the present paper the author only gives those denva- 
tives of the a-body which have not yet been described. The author 
upholds the correctness of the melting point (75 — 76°) of a-hydroxy- 
qninoline given in his previous paper, against the lower one (73—74°) 
given by Skraup. 

(x^SythoxyqumoUnefefraliydride has been already described. The 
titi double salt is easily soluble in water, sparingly in hydrochloric 
acid. It crystallises in iride«!cent scales or yellowish prisms. The 
sine double salt forms hexagonal plates, sparingly soluble in strong 
hydrochloric acid. Potassium ferrocyanide produces a w’’hite crystal¬ 
line precipitate in acid solutions of the tetrahydride. The latter body 
gives an intense red coloration when boiled with acetic anhydride. 
a-Hydroxyquinolinetetrahydride can be converted into a tertiary base 
by methylating, ethylating, or benzylating. 

a-EydroxymethylhydroquinoUne, CioHi^NO, is obtained by treating 
the tetrahydiide with methyl iodide (bromide or chloride). It is a 
strong base; dissolves easily in caustic alkalis, benzene, hot alcohol, 
and ether, and sparingly in water. The colourless rhombic crystals 
obtained from the alcoholic solution had the axis ratio : a : h : c = 
0*6309 : 1 : 1*5383, and melted at 114°. A solution in dilute sulphuric 
acid gives an orange colour with sodium nitrite. Ferric chloride pro¬ 
duces a deep brown colour in alcoholic solutions, a dark-brown 
flocculent precipitate being gradually deposited. The hydrocJiJoride 
(kairine) is easily soluble in water, and gives, over sulphuric acud, 
monoclinic crystals containing 1 mol. H 3 O, which they lose at 110 °. 
The measurements of the crystals gave a : b : c = 0 7180 : 1 : 0*3858 
and ^ = 80 ° 17'. The szilpJiate forms easily soluble flat prisms. The 
piemte crystallises from dilute alcohol (20—30 per coni.) in small 
yellowisb-green plates spaidngly soluble in water. 

oL-Hydi'OxyhydroethylqidnoUue is prepared in a manner similar to the 
methyl compound. It is easily soluble in benzene, alcohol, wood 
spirit, and ether, sparingly in water and light petroleum. The hydro- 
eJihride (kairine A) crystallises in white anhydrous prisms, easily 
soluble in water. Boiling wuth platinic chloride oxidises the solution. 

Btlioxyqidndline^ CuHuNO, was obtained by heating 1 mol. hy¬ 
droxy quinoline in alcoholic solution with 1 mol. potassium hydroxide 
and 1 mol. ethyl bromide for an hour. It distils at 285—287° (bar. 
718 mm.) as a thick oil which solidifies to a crystalline mass in the 
winter. Kitrous acid produces a yellow colour in dilute solutions. 

Ethoxy hydroquinoline is obtained from the preceding by reduction 
^th tin and hydrochloric acid. It distils at 275—^276°, and remains 
liquid. ^ The m'troso-derivative was obtained by adding it to a dilute 
eniljih'iirie Bolution of sodium nitrite; the liquid becomes red, and, 
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after a few seconds, deposits small yellow crystals; purified by solu¬ 
tion in hot alcohol, the substance was obtained in pale yellow prisms. 
It shows Liebermann’s reaction well. Concentrated hydrochloric acid 
dissolves the nitroso-body with deep-red coloration. 

a^Etho^^yliydromethylquinoline was obtained from ethoxyhydroquino- 
iine by treating it with methyl iodide. It forms a pale yellow oil, 
boiling at 260—270° (bar. 716 mm.). Its salts are easily soluble 
crystalline substances which are mostly deliquescent. 

When 2 mols. of a-hydroxyhydroquinoline are heated in a sealed 
tube at 100—110° for an hour with 1 mol. monochloracetic acid, a 
body of the formula 0 iiHuNO 2 , which the author names kah-ocoll, 
crystallises out on cooling, whilst a-hydroxyhydroquinoline chloride 
remains in solution. The reaction takes place according to the 
equation:— 

209HuIIO + CaHaClOa = CnHuNOa + C9HnN0,H01 -f HaO. 

The author calls attention to this formation of an anhydride in the 
presence of water. Kairocoll is sparingly soluble in water, freely in 
alcohol, ether, and light petroleum, and crystallises from the latter in 
long thin white needles fusing at 66°. 

The hydroxy-derivatives obtained from coal-tar quinoline and 
synthetic quinoline are identical, thus afPording another proof of the 
identity of these twm quinolines. 

Physiological Effects of Hydroxy quinoline JDerivativPS. —Professor 
Filehne has investigated the physiological action of many of the 
foregoing substances. CL-Hydmcyqiiinoline and (x.-mefhoxyqmnoline Bind 
their salts possess poisonous properties. The chloT'ides of ctdiydroxy- 
hydroqmnoline and a-methoxyhydroqiiinoUne approach quinone in their 
acbon, but cause unpleasant secondary action, such as local decom¬ 
position of albumin, <fec. Hydroxymeihjlliytlroquinoline hydrochloride 
has exceedingly strong febrifuge properties unattended by any 
unpleasant secondary effects, and is now much used under the name 
of hairine, Methyltetmhydroquinoline, tS-hydroxyhydroqnimline^ and 
»-ethoxymetliylhydroqiiinoline^ all show similar action, varying, however, 
in the duration of the effect. The action of the sulphate of the last 
named is of longest duration, lasting about 16—16 hours. 

L. T. T. 

g.Hydroxyqnmoline. By C. Riemeeschmiso (Per., 16, 721— 
72G).—/S-Hydroxyquinoline was prepared as described by 0. Fischer 
(this vol. 91). With Nordhausen acid below 200°, the a-sulphonio 
acid predominates, but if the heating is carried to 270° or a larger 
proportion of sulphuric anhydride used in the sulphuric acid, a much 
better yield of the /3-acid is obtained. ^-Hydroxjquinoline differs 
from the a-body in its non-volatility with steam, and its solubility in 
solution of sodium carbonate, from which it can be extracted by ether. 
/3-Hydroxy quinoline is undoubtedly identical with that obtained by 
Skranp (this voL, 92) from metanitro- and motamido-phenol, but the 
author was not able to obtain Skraup’s melting point (235—238°), 
his preparations always melting between 224—228°. An acid solu¬ 
tion of potassium dichromate gives red needles of the chromate of 
this base. The platinoohloride crystallises in orange-yellow plates 
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witti 4 H 2 O whicli it loses at 110°. Skraup gives orange-yellow needles 
with 2 H 2 O. 

p-Eijdro.cyhjilroqidnoJine, CsHnNO, is obtained similarly to the 
a-hodj (see preceding Abstr.) by reduction with tin and hydrochloric 
acid. It is easily soluble in alcohol, ether, wood-spirit, water, &c., 
sparingly in light petroleum and cold benzene. It crystallises in 
stellate groups of needles and melts at 116—117°. It sublimes with 
scarcely any decomposition. Ferric chloride in aqueous solution gives 
a very deep-red coloration. The nifroso-derivative is almost insoluble 
in water and weak acids, easily soluble in alcohol or wood-spirit. It 
crystallises in almost colourless plates, and gives Liebermann’s 
reaction. 

fi-Eijilroxyethylliijdroqumoline forms striated crystals, melting at 
73°. It is easily soluble in alcohol, ether, benzene, and wood-spirit, 
sparingly in water and light petroleum. Its hydrochloride contains 
1 mol. H 2 O, which it loses at 110°. It has a burning taste and bitter 
after-taste, and is, according to Filehne, similar in its physiological 
effects to kairine (see p. 1147). A white crystalline precipitate is 
produced by potassium ferrocyanide. An alkaline solution gives a 
dark brownish-red colour with ferric chloride: sodium nitrite gives 
an intense yellow. 

^•Eydro£yquinoline8ulplionic acid^ CsHglSfO.SOaHjHsO, is produced 
by treating /5-hydroxyquiuoline at low temperatures, with 8 times its 
weight of fuming snlphuric acid and allowing it to stand 48 hours. 
It is easily soluble in boiling water, crystallises with 1 mol. H 2 O, and 
melts at 270°. It gives a dark-green coloration with ferric chloride. 
Its salts are yellow in colour: the potassium and sodium salts are 
easily soluble in water, the barium salt rather sparingly so. Fused 
with sodium hydroxide, it gives a brown mass from which ether 
extracts a new body, probably a dihydroxyqninoline. 

&-JmidoquinoUne, G 9 Hbll 2 , is obtained by heating 1 part /3-hydroxy- 
quinoline with 3 parts ammonium zinc chloride. The mass softens at 
160°, becomes liquid at 220 °, but very little amide is formed, unless the 
mixture is heated for some hours at 300°. /3-Amidohydroxyquinolme 
melts at 100 — 110 °, and decomposes at a slightly higher temperature. 
If heated quickly, however, it sublimes, almost without decomposi¬ 
tion. It is easily soluble in alcohol, ether, wood-spirit, and boiling 
water, sparingly so in cold water, light petix)leuui, and benzene. The 
picrate crystallises from alcohol in long I’ed needles, insoluble in ether. 
Chloroform and caustic potash give the carbamine reaction. The 
diaso-salts of i3-amidohydroxyquinoline produce, with phenols and 
tertiary bases, intense azo-dyes, as, for example, with /3-sodium naph- 
tholate a red, with dimethylauiiine a yellowish-brown. L. T. T, 

Preparation of Substituted Quinolines. By P.-FuiediInder 
and C. F. Sohkiko 16, 1833^—1839). — a-Metbylquinoline 

(quinaldine) can be prepared by the direct union of orthamidobenz- 
aldebyde and acetone in the presence of an alkali. a-Phenylquinoline, 
formed on gently warming a solution of orthamidobenzaldehyde and 
excess of acetophenone in dilute alcohol with a few drops Of soda solu¬ 
tion, is identicsd with the ^-phenylquinoline of Gfrimaux (Oom^L 
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Q*end.f 1883, 584), and tlie a-phenjlquinoline of Dobner and v. Miller 
(5er., 16, 1664). The formula for this compound is— 

OHIGH 
CbH/ I 
^Nr=OPh. 

Phenylacetaldebyde unites witb ortbamidobenzaldebyde, forming 
CHiCPh 

/3-phenylquinolme, C 6 H 4 < I , wbicb crystallises in needles melt- 

^-]sr:cH 

ing at 93°. T7itb an alkaline solution of ethyl acetoacetate, aniido- 
benzaldehyde combines, producing the ethyl scdt of ct^methylquiuoline 
CH : C.COOEt 

B’-carhoxylic acid, I . This ethereal salt is de- 

:CMe 

posited from an alcoholic solution in white needles (m. p. 71°), which 
are insoluble in water. It forms a crystalline platinochloride, 
(0i3Hi3hrO2)2,H2PtCl6 d- 2 H 2 O. On saponification with alcoholic soda 
or hydrochloric acid, it yields a-lepidinecarboxylic acid (m. p. 234®). 

If ethyl acetoacetate and amidobenzaldehyde are heated at 160° 
(without a solvent), liydroxyquiuolinemethxjlhetone^ 


nPT * n nniVTe 



is obtained as a crystalline mass (m. p. 232°), soluble in hot water. 
The compound is precipitated by carbonic acid from its solution in 
alkalis. Amidobenzaldehyde acts on ethyl benzoylacetate, forming the 
CH: C.COMe 

compound, CbH 4 <^ j . It melts above 270°, and is less 
: C.OH 

soluble than the preceding substance, which it closely resembles in 
other respects. W. 0. W. 

a-Methylquinoline, By Y. B, Drewsen (Per., 16, 1055—1956). 
—Orthonitrobenzylidene-acetone is best prepared by the direct nitra¬ 
tion of benzylidene-acetone; on reduction with stannous chloride in 
acid solution it is converted into methylqmnoline^ CgHgNMe, a heavy 
golden-yellow oil (b. p. 240°), combining with acids to form well 
characterised salts. Its platinochloride crystallises in golden needles. 
On oxidation with potassium permanganate, it yields a substance 
identical in its physical and chemicM properties with the acetyl 
anthranilic acid, obtained by the oxidation of quinaldine under the 
same conditions. When lepidine is oxidised with potassium perman¬ 
ganate, it yields an acid of the composition, OgHgNOa crystallising in 
needles melting at 179°, soluble in alcohol and ether, sparingly soluble 
in cold water. Y. H, Y. 

Phenylqmnoline. By 0. Doebnee and W. v. Milber (5er., 16, 
1664—1667).^The formation of quinaldine from a mixture of aniline, 
nitrobenzene, sulphuric acid, and aldehyde or glycol (Abstr., 1882, 
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869), T^ras assumed bj the authors to be due to the formation in the 
fii‘st ca'se of crotonaldehyde. Experiments made with mixtures of 
acetaldehyde with higher homologues, e.g., butvraldehyde and 
valeraldehyde, show that acetaldehyde alone yields this reaction. 
Cmnamic aldehyde should, however, yield ^lienylqibinoline^ 

: CPh 

OeH,/ I , 

^CH: CH 

-N: CMe 

corresponding to quinaldine, C6H4<f I . On warming a mix- 

^CH; CH 

ture of aniline and cinnamic aldehyde the compound CgHg ! NOeHs is 
formed, crystallising in yellow scales melting at 109°. It is sparingly 
soluble in water, readily in ether and hot alcohol. Its JiydrocJilotide 
crystallises in long yellow needles. Plienylquinoline is prepared by 
heating a mixture of 30 parts cinnamic acid, 20 parts aniline, and 
20 parts hydrochloric acid, for two hours at 200—220'^; the brown 
product is boiled with dilute hydrochloric acid, the cold filtered 
solution supersatnrated with soda, and the phenyl quinoline extracted 
with ether. It crystallises from dilute alcohol in long silky needles, 
melting at 83°, and it boils above 300° without decomposition. It 
dissolves sparingly in water, readily in ether and in boiling alcohol. 
The hjdrochloridef 7nin 1 1p, und sulphate are readily soluble in water; 
the plafinochloride, (Ci5HiiN)2,H2PtCl6, forms yellow needles, sparingly 
soluble in water; the chromate, Ci5HuN,Cr207H2, is a characteristic 
salt crystallising in gold-coloured scales. A. K. M. 

Methyleiiediquinoil HydrocUoride. By A. Ehoussopoulos 
(Ber,, 16, 2004--2005).—By gently heating methylenediquinoil 
hydroxide and freshly precipitated silver chloride on a water-bath, a 
solution of methylenediquinoil hydrochloride is obtained. On evapora¬ 
tion, this substance separates in white glistening tables melting at 
160°, easily soluble in water, insoluble in ether. Itis decomposed into 
quinoline and methylene chloride when boiled with potash. Its pla- 
tinociiloiide, CHi(C9H6K)j,H2PiCl6, crystallises both in prismatic 
needles and octohedra, sparingly soluble in water, insoluble in alcohol. 

• V. H. V. 

Colouring-matters from Coal-tar Quinoline. By W. Spaltb- 
HOLZ (Her., 16, 1847—1852).—After referring to the researches of 
Skraup {ddonatsh. Ghem., ISSl, 214) Hoogewerff and v. Dorp (Bee. 
Trav, Chim., 2, 28), and Jacobsen and Reimer (Ber., 16, 1082), on 
the identity of quinoline from different sources, the author points out 
-that the colouring-matter which Williams obtained (Boy. Soc. Bdin. 
Trans., 31, 377) by the action of alkalis on quinoline ethiodide, 
cannot be obtained if pure quinoline or pure quinaldine ethiodide is 
employed. It is best prepared by warming an aqueous solution of 
quinaldine ethiodide (1 part) and quinoline ethiodide (2 parts) with 
excess of potassium hydroxide. After the product has been digested 
in ether to remove resinous matter, the colouring matter remains in 
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green crystals, wHicli have the composition, -h and 

are identical with those obtained from crude quinoline. 

w. c. w. 

Ssratlieses in the P 3 rridine Series. By A. LADENBuiiG(^e^*., 16, 
1410—1411).—When pyridinefchyl iodide is heated at the melting 
point of lead, a black mass is formed which, on distillation with excess 
of soda, yields water and an alkaline oil, insoluble in water. The oil 
(dried over potash) has not a constant boiling point, but distils between 
1‘30° and 170°. It appears to consist of a mixture of aromatic hydro¬ 
carbons (b. p. 80—140 ), pyridine, and ethylpyridine. 

w. c. w. 

Introduction of Hydrocarbon Radicles into the Pyridine- 
gronp. By R. Schifp and J. Puliti {£er., 16, 1607—1608).— 
Hantzsch obtained diethylic hydroeollidinedicarboxylate by the action 
of aldehydammonia on ethyl acetoacetate (this vol., p. 82). A similar 
reaction takes place when benzaldehyde (1 mol.) is mixed with 
ethyl acetoacetate (2 mols.), alcoholic ammonia added, and the mixture 
gently warmed. On crystallising the product from dilute alcohol 
diethyl JiydrojyJiemjlliitidinedicarhoxylate^ 


CMe 

\ 

coom.c CH.GOOEt 


Me 


i 


OHPh 


% / 


is obtained, melting at 156—157°. In the same way furfuraldehyde 
yields diethylic hydrofurfuryllutidinedicarhoxylate melting at 164° : 

2 C,Hio 03 + CiHsO.COH + hTHa = SH^O + CnH^NOs. 


By the action of nitrous acid on these products, the ethyl-deriva¬ 
tives of phenyl- and furfuryl-lutidinedicarboxylic acids are obtained, 
Diethylic phenyllutidinedirarhoxylafe, O19H21NO4, melts at 66—67°. On 
distilling salts of these acids, substiWted lutidines are formed. 

. A. K. M. 

Synthesis of Ethylpyridine, By A. Ladenburg (Ber., 16, 2059 
—2063).—The author in a former paper has noticed the formation of 
ethyl-7-pyridine, when ethylpyridinm iodide is heated, a change which 
involves an isomeric transformation thus: OsHslST^Etl = CsH^EtN,!!!. 
In the present paper, this reaction is more fnlly investigated, and 
7-ethylpyiidine is described. When ethylpyridinm iodide is heated in 
sealed tubes at 290°, there is formed, besides 7-ethylpyridine and < 
traces of ammonia, ethylbenzene, which may be separated from the 
base by distillation after addition of hydrochloric acid to the crude 
prodact of the reaction. r^-Ethylpyridine is a colourless liquid (m. p, 
152°, sp. gr. = 0*9553), sparingly soluble in water; its odonr resembles 
that of pyridine. Its platinoMoride crystallises in small six or eight¬ 
sided orange-coloured tables; its aurochloride in crystalline leafiets 
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(m. p. 120°). Bj oxidation with potassium permanganate, 7 -ethyl- 
pyi’idine is converted into 7 -pyridinecarboxylic or isonicotic acid of 
Skranp and Weidel. 

In conclusion, it is remarked that the formation of ethylbenzene 
from pp'idine points to a somewhat similar arrangement of the atoms 
in pyi'idine and benzene. Y. H. Y. 


Quinoline- and Pjrridine-carboxylie Acids. By C. Eiedbl 
16,1609—1616).—Hoogewerff and van Dorp showed that when 
lepidine is oxidised by permanganate, the benzene ring is first at¬ 
tacked, with formation of methylpyridinedicarboxylic acid (Ben, 13, 
1639). The author finds that by the oxidation of y3-ethylquinoline 
(Abstr., 1880, 407), the ethyl-group is first oxidised, with formation of 
jS-quinolinecarboxylic acid, and that by further oxidation the benzene 
ring is destroyed and pyridinetricarboxylic acid produced. This differ¬ 
ence of behaviour between /5-ethylqninoline and lepidine is explained 
by the presence of the ethyl-group in the former, y3-methyl quinoline 
behaving in the same way as lepidine. The above /3-qninolinecar- 
hoxylic acid is identical with the acid which Grraebe and Caro obtained 
by the action of heat on acridinic acid; hnt if their formula for 
acridine (Abstr., 1880, 398) were correct, this should he 7 -quinoline- 
carbox 3 'lic acid. The author is of opinion that acridine is related 
to anthracene, and that its formula is and not C 12 H 9 N, as 

found by Graehe and Caro. Its constitution would then be 


CsH/| NCsH*, 

CH.C.COOH 

acridinic acid being CeHi/ | || , and i5-quinolinecarboxylic 

O.COOH 

CH.O.COOH 

acid, CeHi/ I ll • quinoline and pyridine he likewise 

CH 


suggests the formulas:— 


. CH.CH 

C 6 H 4 <f I II and 

^IST.CH 


HO 

A 


CH 

/|\ . 
CH 


\ 


CH 


!/ 


g-Quinolinecarboxylic acid is sparingly soluble in cold water, more 
^readily in hot water and iu hot alcohol; it melts at 271—272° with 
partial decomposition. It forms readily soluble salts with the 
mineral acids; the hydrochloride crystallising in long colourless 
needles. With picric acid, it forms a compound sparingly soluble in 
cold alcohol, and crystallising in long slender needles melting at 216° 
with decomposition. The aTkali-sadts are readily soluble in water, 
those of the alkaline-earths less so. The copper and siher salts are 
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almost insoluble in cold water, tbe latter bein^, however, somewliat 
soluble in hot water. The platinocMoride, (CioH7l^O..)>,H2ptC]e, crys¬ 
tallises in yellow concentrically-grouped needles, readily soluble in 
water. Pyridinetricarboxybc acid, [1, 2, 3, 5 : IST *= 1], obtained by 
the oxidation of /S-quinolinecarboxylic acid, appears to be different 
from all three known acids. It is readily soluble in water and in 
alcohol; its solution is coloured reddish-yellow by ferrous sulphate. 
When heated, it softens at 145—150'’ with evolution of carbonic 
anhydride, then solidifies, and does not again melt even at 275°; the 
product (7-pyridinecarboxylic acid [N: OOOH = 1 : 3 or 1 : 21), is 
sparingly soluble in cold water, moderately in hot. A. K. M. 


Triacetonalkamine. By E. Eincheu (Ber., 16, 1604—1607).— 
The author previously showed (this voL, p, 790) that this compound 
obtained by the reduction of triacetoneamine, is a hydroxytetra- 
inethylpiperidine. Qn heating it with concentrated sulphuric acid at 
100° (160° as previously stated is too high), it loses water, with forma¬ 
tion of the base CgHnl^ (triacetonine), closely resembling piperidine; 
the reactio-n probably takes place thus: 


CH.OH 

/\ 

HgC CHa 

II - HgO 
MesO CMe2 
\/ 


CH 

Me^i illej 
\/ 

NH 


similar to the formation of tropidine from tropine. 

Triacetonine is readily volatile in steam, forming a crystalline 
hydrate, from which the free base is obtained by digestion with solid 
potash. It is a colourless, mobile liquid, having an odour resembling 
that of piperidine. The hydrochloride^ CgHnNjHCl, is readily soluble 
in water and in alcohol, almost insoluble in ether; the hi/drohromide 
forms characteristic white prisms, readily soluble in hot water, 
sparingly in cold water. Triacetonine is a secondary base, yielding a 
uitrosamine with nitrous acid. Triaceionemethylalkaniine, CgHigiNrOMe, 
is readily obtained by heating triacetonealkamine (1 part), with 
methyl iodide (2 parts), and methyl alcohol (3 p’^ris), for 8 hours at 
100°. It melts at 74°, dissolves readily in luke-warm water, and 
shows a strongly alkaline reaction. The hydrochloride and sulphate 
are readily soluble in water; the awrochloride crystallises from hot 
water in splendid yellow needles. Triacetonemethylalkamine forms a 
compound with mandelic acid which has a mydriatic action on the 
eye. A. K. M. 


Compoxuids of tlie Creatinine-grotip, By E. Dttvillier (Oompt 
rend., 96, 1683—1585). — Methylamido-a-caprocyamidine, C8H16N3O, 
is obtained by mixing cold concentrated solutions of methylamido- 
a-caproic acid and cyanamide in equivalent proportions, adding a few 
drops of amSnonia, and allowing the liquid to stand. After some 
weeks the liquid becomes converted into a mass of white crystals, and 
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these are purified by crystallisation from water. This caproic creati- 
nine forms an nnctuons powder, only slightly soluble in cold water, 
but more soluble in hot water, and very soluble in hot or cold alcohol. 

Btliylamido-x^caproGyamidine is obtained by the action of cyanamide 
on ethylamido-o-caproic acid. It crystallises in long needles, which 
are somewhat soluble in cold water, much more soluble in hot water, 
and very soluble in alcohol. 

As in the case of methylamido-a-butyric and methylamidoisovaleric 
acids (this voL, p. 220) the action of cyanamide on methylamido-at- 
eaproic and ethylamido-a-caproic acids yields creatinines without any 
intermediate formation of creatines. 

a-Qj^ylutyrocijamine 'hydrochloride^ CsHnNaOijHCl, obtained by dis¬ 
solving ^-oxybutyrocyamine in hydrochloric acid, forms an uncrystal- 
lisable syrup, soluble in all pi’oportions in absolute alcohol. The 
sidphate, (C 6 HnN 302 ) 2 ,H 2 S 04 + H 2 O, forms crystals resembling those 
of potassium sulphate. They are somewhat soluble in water, and 
slightly soluble in alcohol. Mercuric chloride and mercuric nitrate 
give no precipitate with solutions of a-oxybutyrooyamine, but a white 
precipitate is formed on adding a drop of potassium hydroxide solu¬ 
tion. C. H. B. 

Action of Methyl Alcohol on Piperidine Hydrochloride. By 
A. Ladenbueg (Ber,, 16, 2057—^2059).—If piperidine hydrochloride is 
heated at 200® with methyl alcohol, the hydrochlorides of methyl- and 
dimethyl-piperidine are formed together with methyl ether. These 
changes may be represented by the following equations:— 

(I) 2MeOH + 05 HnN,HCl = MeaO -f 05 Euhr,HCl + H 2 O; 

(II) MeOH + C6HulSr,HCl = aHiaNMe,HOi -f H 2 O; 
and (III) 2MeOH + C 5 HnJN,HCl = 06H9lSriMe2,HCl -f- 2 H 2 O. 

The author offers some remarks on the constitution of the piperidine 
derivatives. Bimethylpiperidine hydrochloride, C 5 H 9 NMe,HCl, which 
behaves generally as a substituted ammonium chloride, forms methyl- 
piperidine when distilled, hut dimethylpiperidine if heated with 
potash. Hofmann explains this change by supposing a transformation 
of a methyl-group from a nitrogen to a carbon-atom, similar to that 
which takes place in the conversion of methylaniline into tolnidine. 
The author objects®to this explanation, and points out that dimethyl¬ 
piperidine by file action of hydrochloric acid is converted into methyl 
chloride and methylpiperidine; a change which is without parallel in 
the benzene derivatives. The author puts forward another view, in 
supposing that in the formation of dimethylpiperidine an affinity 
between the carbon- and nitrogen-atoms is broken up, and then the 
second methyl group attaches itself to the nitrogen-atom. Dimethyl¬ 
piperidine will then have the constitution 

CHs: CH.CH2.CH2.0H2.hrMe2, 

and on treatment with hydrochloric acid will yield a base isomeric 
with piperidine, CH 2 I CH.CHs.CHa.CHz.lSrMe^, which is converted 
into methylpiperidine. Several other observations agree with this 
explanation; first, the formation of trimethylamina and not trimethyl- 
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piperidine, by tbe action of metbyl iodide on dimetbylpiperidine; 
secondly, the fact that piperylene takes up four and not two atoms of 
bromine; thirdly, the decomposition of the base obtained from di- 
methylpiperidine by the action of methyl iodide and silver oxide into 
piperylene and trimefchylamine, thus:— 

CH 2 : CH.(CH2)3.NMe3,MeOH = CH^ I OH.OH 2 .OH 2 : CH 2 + 
HMea -h H 2 O. Y. H. V. 

Hydrotropidine. By A. Ladenbueg (Ber., 16, 1408—1410).— 
The sparingly soluble compound which is produced by the action of 
amorphous phosphorus and fuming hydriodic acid on tropine (Her., 
14, 22*7) is ii opine iodide^ C 8 Hi 5 ]Sri 3 . 

Sydrotropidine, CsHifiH, is formed when tropidine iodide is sub¬ 
jected to the action of zinc-dust and hydrochloric acid. The crude 
product is distilled with excess of soda, dried over sticks of potash, and 
redistilled. Hydrotropidine is only 'slightly soluble in water, and is 
less soluble in warm than in cold water, so that dilute solutions are 
rendered turbid by the heat of the hand. It is a powerful base, form¬ 
ing crystalline salts. The base boils at 167—169°, and has tbe 
sp. gr. 0*9366 at 0° and 0*9259 at 15°. The JiydrocTiloride, CsHisHjHCl, 
forms white deliquescent crystals. The platinocliloride, 

(08Hi3N)2,H2PtCl8, 

crystallises in orange-coloured plates, which are moderately soluble in 
water. The aurocMoride forms yellow crystals, soluble in warm 
water. The picrate is deposited from a hot aqueous solution in 
slender needles. 

The author regards hydrotropidine as a methyl derivative of tetra- 
hydroethylpyridme, and assigns it the formula 06 H 7 NMeBt. 

W. C. W. 

New Alkaloid in Cannabis Indica or Indian Hemp. By 
M. BLiY (P/mm. J. Trans, [3], 13, 998—999).—The alkaloid is 
obtained in the following manner:—The aqueous extract of powdered 
('^annahis indica is treated with lead subacetate, filtered, and the 
filtrate precipitated with ammonia. The filtered ammoniacal solution 
is acidified with sulphuric acid, and the alkaloids precipitated from it 
by phosphotungstic acid. The precipitate is waSied, treated with 
barium hydroxide, and filtered. After the removal of the excess of 
barium by means of a current of caibonio anhydride, the filtrate is 
evaporated almost to dryness, acidified with sulphuric acid, and 
treated with absolute alcohol, in which the sulphate of the alkaloid is 
soluble. The sulphate in solution is converted into chloride by first 
adding barium hydroxide, and subsequently treating it with hydro¬ 
chloric acid. The chloride is evaporated, taken up with absolute alcohol, 
and the alcoholic solution treated with sodium carbonate, and ex¬ 
tracted with ether; the alkaloid is deposited from the ethereal extract 
in colourless needles, which are readily soluble in water and alcohol, 
and moderately so in ether and chloroform. The aqueous solumon is 
precipitated IJy the various precipitants of alkaloids. It does not give 
a violet colour with sulphuric acid and potassium dichromate, but like 

4^2 
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stryclmiiie causes tetanus in frogs. The author proposes the name 
tetano^cannabine for this alkaloid. The quantity of alkaloid obtained 
from 1 kilo, was insufficient for an analysis. D. A. L. 

Existence of a Basic Substance in Maize. By 0. Lxjxabbo 
{Gaz::etta^ 13, 94—97).—^Maize flour was extracted with dilute sul- 
phui'ic acid, the extract treated with basic lead acetate, filtered, and 
slowly evaporated; the residue was then exhausted with absolute 
alcohol, and the alcohol removed by distillation; the substance thus 
obtained was examined for alkaloids by the methods detailed in the 
paper. From the results, the author infers that in sound maize seeds 
there may be nitrogenous substances analogous to alkaloids and 
ptomaines in their behaviour with reagents. He notices, however, 
that the methods of DragendorflP and Stas and Otto, based as they are 
on the treatment of the substance with dilute acids, may give rise to 
basic substances by the action of the acids on the albuminoid sub¬ 
stances present in the seeds, especially if warmed with them, and 
therefore they do not afford certain evidence that the basic substances 
were originally present as such. 0. E. G-. 

Ptomsunes. By J. Gcaeeschi and A. Mosso (/. pr. Ghpm. [2], 27, 
425—432),—140 kilos, of well washed fibrin from ox-blood was 
placed in two glazed earthenware vessels, covered with a large zinc 
bell, whose edges dipped about 16 cm. deep into water, and allowed 
to stand for five months. The fibrin had at the end of that time 
been converted into a thick dark-red homogeneous liquid. This was 
acidulated with sulphuric acid, evaporated at 60° to a thick paste, 
baryta-water added to alkaline reaction, filtered after 24 hours, and 
the filtrate and wash-waters shaken for a long time with chloroform. 
(The extraction with chloroform was repeated 12 times; all the 
extracts contained the same ptomaine.) The chloroform extract was 
evaporated, and the resulting dark golden-yellow oily residue mixed 
with tartaric acid ; a resin that then separated was removed by 
shaking with ether, and the now colourless liquid mixed with excess 
of 50 per cent, potash, and the liberated oil extracted with ether. 
On evaporating the ethereal solution, a strongly alkaline brown oil of 
faint pyridine or conine-like odour was obtained. It is sparingly 
soluble in water, and resinifies very readily. The hydrochloride crys¬ 
tallises in somewhat deliquescent, colourless, cholesterin-like plates. 
The platinoohloride, OioHi 5 N,H 2 PtGl 6 , forms a light flesh-coloured 
crystaULne precipitate, insoluble in water, alcohol, and ether; it is 
not decomposed at 100°. (The platinochloride from each chloroform 
extract was analysed, and showed that only the one ptomaine was 
present.) The hydrochloride gave a crystalline yellow precipitate 
with auric chloride; white precipitates with Mayer’s reagent, mer¬ 
curic chloride, or tannin; a yellow precipitate with phosphomolyhdic 
aci^ sparingly soluble in ammonia without blue coloration; and a 
whitish-yellow precipitate with phosphotungstic acid.^ The physio¬ 
logical action of the ptomaine is similar to that of curare, but it is 
much lees active than the latter. A. J. G. 
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Putrefaction Alkaloids. By A. Poehl (Ber., 16, 1975—1981).— 
Epidemics caused by unsound bread have long been recognised, and it 
has been observed that they are preceded by long-continued rains and 
floods, which cause an abundance of ergot (Glavicejos •purpurea) in the 
following harvests. These epidemics take two forms, viz., MrgoUsmus 
convulbivus, more common in France, Switzerland, and this country, 
and Ergotisinus gangrcpnosus, which prevails in Russia, Germany, and 
Sweden. In Russia there were two remarkable outbreaks of the 
latter in the years 1832 and 1837, which caused a mortality among 
children attacked of 1 : 1*75 to 1 : 4, and of the former in 1824. In 
the course of the rainy summer of 1881 Russia was threatened with 
another outbreak of ergotismus; accordingly the Minister of the 
Interior instituted a Commission, of which the author was a member, 
to investigate this phenomenon of ergot. 

Eichwald, in his history of ergotismus epidemics, has shown 
(1) that the appearance of the epidemic stands in no direct relation 
to the proportion of blight in the grain; (2) that animals cannot be 
so inoculated as to produce in them similar symptoms; (3) that the 
putrefaction of the corn is a necessary condition of the ergotismus; 
(4) that the poisonous results are produced only in certain stages of 
the decomposition; (5) that the various forms of ergotismus cannot 
be explained by the quantity of ergot introduced within the system or 
its time of action. 

In the present paper, the author elucidates the following conditions 
of the putrefaction alkaloids in blighted rye meal: (1) the conver¬ 
sion of the starch into glucose; (2) fermentation of the glucose with 
formation of lactic acid; (3) peptonisation of the albumins by the 
peptic action of the mycelium of Glaviceps pwpnrea; (4) conversion 
of the peptone into ptomopeptone, and its decomposition with forma¬ 
tion of putrefaction alkaloids. 

Firstly. In the year 1873, the author recognised that damp caused 
iu the meal a large proportion of glucose, by the action of a ferment 
contained in the endocarp and perisperm of the grain. The experi¬ 
ments of Hammarsten have also proved that the starches of maize, 
rye, and oats are more easily converted into glucose by diastatio 
action than the starches of potatoes, pease, and wheat (comp. Bell’s 
recent researches, this vol., p. 1160). In this connection it may be 
mentioned that the inhabitants of Lombardy suffer from au epidemic 
caused by maize. A form of mildew has been observed on maize, 
and this has the power of peptonising albumins, with formation of 
putrefaction alkaloids. 

Secondly. In presence of a ferment the glucose would further decom¬ 
pose into butyric and lactic acids. 

The author further observed that rye grain, even if not attacked 
by the olaviceps, yet when merely exposed to damp, evolved trimethyl- 
amine when heated with alkalis, and it is well known that albumins 
at the moment of putrefaction evolve ammonia or amines under the 
action of alkalis. 

Thirdly. One of the most important phenomena of the change of 
the albumin^of meal is the fonnation of peptones; it has also been 
noticed that lactic acid is a better test for peptonisation than other 
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acids, as phosphoric, acetic, oxalic, or tartaric. The author has 
frequently observed the formation of peptone from the albumin of 
meal, caused by the action of Tenicillium glaucum and the fungus of 
Glavicejps purpurea^ the latter of which produces the most marked 
effects. 

Foufilly- The author exposed pure and tainted rye meal to a damp 
atmosphere, and found that the latter more readily entered into 
decomposition, with formation of the putrefaction alkaloids or 
ptomaines. Further large quantities of pure and tainted meal were 
allowed to rot, and the putrefying mass examined from time to time 
by Stas-Otto*s process. From alkaline and from acid ethereal 
extracts of the mass, substances were obtained of various degrees of 
consistence and of various odours. These products gave all the 
general reactions for alkaloids, and differed from one another towards 
precipitants and colour reagents according as they had been obtained 
at various stages of the decomposition. By shaking the alkali solu¬ 
tion with chloroform, benzene, and amyl alcohol, an alkaloid was 
obtained, which gave precipitates with potassio-mercuric iodide, phos- 
phomolybdic and tungstic acids, potassio-bismuth and -cadmium 
iodides, platinum and gold chlorides, &c. It also gave a beautiful 
violet coloration with Frohde’s reagent (sulphuric acid and sodium 
molybdate), resembling that produced by morphine; the absorption- 
spectra, however, of the two alkaloids differ most markedly. The 
author was only able to observe the formation of the above alkaloid 
during summer time. 

Starting from the view that peptones on further putrefaction are 
converted into ptomopeptones which yield nitrogen when heated with 
sodinm hypobromite, then the quantity of nitrogen so evolved may be 
taken as a measure of this conversion. Accordingly the author made 
comparative experiments with samples of damp rye-meal and meal 
mixed with peptic ferment, with 5 per cent, ergot, and with blight. 
The results are given in the table below. 


Percentage of nitrogen given off from 


Time of action. 

Pm-e meal. 

Meal with 
blight. 

Meal with 
ergot. 

Meal with 
peptic ferment. 

3 daja. 

0 *1316 

0*1671 

0-1933 

0 -376*2 

4 .. 

0 *1527 

0 *2592 

0-2909 

0 3949 

8 „. 

0*1989 

0 *2842 

0 -3157 

0 -4210 

13 „ . 

0*2196 

0 *3415 

0-4269 

— 

20 „ . 

0 *5259 


0*5662 

% 


From these results it follows—(1) that ergot and mould have a 
peptonising action on the albumins and favour their decomposition; 
(2) the degree of pntrefaction of the albumins is directly proportional 
to their peptonisation; (3) in the first stages of putrefaction, the de¬ 
composition of the albumins is greater in ergot meal than in mouldy 
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or pure meal, but in tbe more advanced stages these di:fferenoes are 
not so marked. Further researches on the decomposition of albumins 
by the Glaiiceps jpurpurea^ and the part played by various genera of 
fungi are promised. V. H. V. 

Putrefaction Alkaloids. By L. Brtegee (Ber., 16,1405—^1407).— 
The gelatinous product which the author obtained (this vol., p. 924) by 
treating the hydrochloride O 5 H 14 IT 2 H 2 CI 2 of the base contained hi 
putrefying flesh with moist silver oxide, is the free base, and not an 
oxidation product, as the author formerly believed. The salts do not 
possess the characteristic, disgusting smell of the free base ; this has 
not yet been obtained in a crystalline state. It is sparingly soluble 
in amyl alcohol, freely soluble in water, insoluble in ether and in abso¬ 
lute alcohol. It gives white precipitates with mercuric chloride and 
lead acetate, a yellow precipitate with potassium cadmium iodide, and 
a red precipitate with potassium bismuth iodide. It does not exhibit 
any reaction with the other reagents for alkaloids. 

The poisonous base CsHuN, formed by the putrefaction of flesh, is 
precipitated by mercuric chloride and by basic lead acetate. It is 
readily soluble in ether and alcohol. A subcutaneous injection of this 
poison causes increased activity of the heart, rapid respiration, and a 
copious secretion of saliva exhibiting an alkaline reaction. Under the 
influence of this alkaloid, cats perspire freely at the paws, and their 
sweat has an alkaline reaction. W. 0 . W*. 

Putrefaction Alkaloids. By E. and H. Salkowski (Ber., 16, 
1798—1802).—Eeply to L. Brieger. 

Colouring Matter of Bile of Invertebrates and Vertebrates 
and Unusual Urine Pigments. By C. A. McMijnn (Proc. Eoy, 
Soo.^ 35, 132—134).—^The author has observed the existence of 
chlorophyll colouiung matter in the bile and various extracts of the 
livers of Mollusca and Anthropoda, and of the pyloric or radial cseca 
of the Echinodermata: for this the name enterocldorophylliB proposed. 
The slight differences observable in various oases are shown to be 
due to the probable greater or less amount of chlorophyll con¬ 
stituents, viz., blue and yellow chlorophyll, chlorofncine, xanthophyll, 
and luteine. The bile of the crayfish and pulmonate mollusca con¬ 
tains hsemochromogen associated with enterocfiorophyll. The so- 
called liver of the invertebrates is not only a digestive, but a pig¬ 
ment producing and storing organ. 

The identity of stercobilin and bydrobilin produced by the action of 
nascent hydrogen on bilirubin is established, and a difference between 
them and fibrile urobilin is shown to exist. V. H. V. 
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Physiological Chemistry, 


Chemistry of Pood. By J. Bell {Proc, Boy. Soo.^ 35, 161—162). 
—The author has carried out a series of researches on butter, cheese, 
milk, the cereal foods, bread, and lentil flour. 

Butter, —It is indicated that the soluble and insoluble fatty acids in 
butter fat do not exist as simple, but as complex glycerides, palmitic 
and oleic acids being combined in the same molecule with butyric 
acid. 

Cheese ,—The ratio of soluble to insoluble fatty acids in the fat ex¬ 
tracted from cheese is the same as that in milk fat. This result is at 
variance with the view maintained by some chemists that albuminoids 
are slowly converted into fat. 

Milk ,—The changes occurring* in sour milk have been investigated, 
and the diminution in the proportion of fats not solid has been deter¬ 
mined. 

Cereals .—The author suggests that the saccharine matter appears to 
have been developed or determined only in aqueous extract, without 
regard to the transformations effected by the soluble albuminoids on 
the saccharoses and carbohydrates. These albuminoids are shown 
to possess a varying diastatic action on starch, that of rye being the 
most, that of rice the least active. V. H. V. 

Physiology of Carbohydrates in the Animal System. By 
F. W, Pavy {ProG. Boy. Soc., 35, 145—14?).—The most complex 
members of the carbohydrates and saccharose groups are transformed 
generally by ferments, chemical reagents, or heat into less complex 
substances; for example, starch into the dextrins and finally into 
maltose, cane-sugar into dextrose. In this note, the author shows that 
there exists in the alimentary canal, the circulatory system, and the 
liver, a ferment which effects a reverse transformation, converting 
both glucose and cane-sugar into maltose, but starch either into 
maltose or a dextrin of low cupric oxide reducing power. 

y. H. Y. 

Filtration of Albumin Solutions through Animal Mem¬ 
branes. By J. W. Rukeberg (Zeitschr, Physiol, Ghem., 6, 508—527). 
—The author’s earlier experiments on the filtration of solutions of 
albumin through animal membranes have already been described 
{Arch, f, Heilhinde, 18). He has there shown that the permeability 
of a membrane towards albuminous finids and emulsions diminishes 
under the influence of increasing pressure, and vice versd, whereby 
the proportion of albumin in the resulting filtrate is less under 
high pressures than under low ones. His results, carefully con¬ 
trolled and repeated, were constant and unambiguous. It may be, 
however, that the behavioui* of membranes other than those then 
employed may be different. In these instances, sheep intestine pre- 
j^rved in alcohol, was commonly used, only exceptionally the fresh 
intestine of sheep and rabbit. Last year, Gottwald, of Moscow, 
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described tbe results of an investigation carried on in Hoppe-Sejler’s 
laboratory at Sfcrassbnrg, wherein he used the human ureter, as freshly 
obtained as possible, for the filter membrane, and from which he con¬ 
cludes that the influence of pressure is diametrically opposite to that 
stated by the author, who has accordingly instituted a fresh series of 
experiments, with a view of determining the source of this dis¬ 
crepancy. 

He gives details of seven experiments in which the filter membranes 
were in two, human ureters; in one, fresh intestine of a sheep; and in 
the remaining four surface membranes, the membrane from a condonia 
being employed in three of these, and fresh costal pleura from an ox 
in the seventh. The albuminous fluids employed in these experi¬ 
ments were various pleuritic eflusions, containing 2*88 per cent., 
3*40 per cent., 5*34 per cent., and 6*44 per cent, of albumin; ascitic 
fluids removed from patients suffering from peritoneal cancer, and 
containing respectively 2*70 per cent, and 3*72 per cent, of albumin; 
and lastly, a solution of dried serum albumin with a percentage of 
2*46. The apparatus used by the author is fully described in the 
earlier publication alluded to, and the present paper is accompanied 
by a sketch of its arrangement during experiments. The experi¬ 
ments, for the sake of simplicity, were made under two conditions of 
pressure, a higher pressure of 100 cm. and a lower one of 40 cm. 

The results of the experiments wherein tbe human ureter was 
employed show that the permeability of this form of membrane also 
increases with diminished pressure and viee versd^ so that for each 
degree of pressure a pretty constant ratio is observed. 

The experiments with surface membranes yielded precisely similar 
i*esult&. The author consequently assumes it to be proved that on 
filtration of albnminous fluids through compound animal membranes 
outside the organism, their permeability is inversely proportional 
to the pressure exerted. It cannot he at once concluded from 
this that the same relation exists within the living organism—a 
problem requiring pathological and physiological investigation. But 
the author has made certain observations and experiments in regard to 
the question of transudation of albumin from the kidneys in cases of 
albuminuria, which go to establish the identity of the process with 
that which is known to take place outside the body, And it may 
with a high degree of probability be assumed *tbat those forms of 
albuminuria, which are so frequently met with unaccompanied by 
any inflammatory or degenerative process in the kidneys, find an ex¬ 
planation in an exalted permeability of tbe filtering membrane, 
brought about by changed conditions of pressure in the glomeruli. 

D. P. 

Acetomiria, By R..v. Jaksch {Zeitschr. Fhysiol. Chem,, 6, 541—556). 
—Little is yet known of the occurrence and elimination of acetone ii^ 
the human body. Kaulich bas established its presence in the case of 
diabetic urine, and has concluded on insufficient grounds, however 
(from the odour of the distillate), that it makes its appearance in the 
urine in the course of certain acute diseases. 

The discovery by the author in an instance of diabetic coma when 
sugar was absent from the urine that the ferric chloride reaction first 
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described by Qerbardt wss obtained, caused him to similarly test the 
urine in a large number of cases. Further investigation has shown 
that urine giving a distinct ferric chloride reaction will likewise 
yield a distillate which shows Lieben’s iodoform reaction (iodofonn 
produced with iodine, potassium iodide, and soda solution). But he 
also obtained the same result with the distillates of urine which gave 
no reaction with ferric chloride, and especially with the urine of 
fever patients. Deichmtiller has confirmed these results in the instance 
of scarlet fever. 

Since a number of volatile substances furnish the iodoform reaction, 
the problem was to determine the particular volatile constituents of 
fever urine upon which it depended, especially whether upon acetone. 
With this object the urine of fever patients was subjected to examina¬ 
tion with positive results. The quantitative estimation of the small 
quantities of acetone occurring in urine was made by a photometric 
method, for details of which, as also those relating to the examination 
of urine, the reader is referred to the author’s paper. He also showed 
that putrefaction does not interfere with the presence of acetone, 
and urine containing a known amount of it was found to yield the 
same amount unchanged three weeks after spontaneous fermentation 
had occurred. Acetone was found in the mine of healthy individuals, 
in quantities varying from a mere undeterminable trace up to 0*01 
gram in the excretion for the 24 hours. Hence the author concludes 
that there is a condition of physiological acetonuria, acetone being a 
normal and constant product of tissue change, becoming under certain 
pathological conditions excessively produced and eliminated. The 
pathological states in which this excess is exceptionally well shown 
are in high continued fever, when the quantity amounts as a rule to 
several decigrams, keeping approximately parallel to the height of the 
fever. The kind of fever and the presence of complications are 
without influence. In diseases unaccompanied by fever, the elimina¬ 
tion of acetone is, as a rule, not augmented; but there are exceptions 
met with, and which the author has noted in some cases of cancer, in 
the so-called acetonuria, and in certain cases of diabetes mellitus. 

In diabetes, the quantity of acetone may be increased or remain 
normal without any clinical indications of this diference. In some 
rare ^es of diabetes, the urine yields much acetone on distillation, 
and ^ves at the samq.time Gerhardt’s ferric chloride reaction. This 
reaction the author refers to the presence of acetoacetic acid in the 
urine, and as this affords acetone on distillation, the richness of 
such urine in acetone is simply explained. This augmented ace¬ 
tonuria and the ferric chloride reaction are not alone found coincident 
with certain cases of diabetes, but in other diseases, as measles, scar¬ 
latina, and pneumonia, although rarely. Both may stand in a certain 
interdependence, but increased acetonuria and the occurrence of aceto¬ 
acetic acid in the urine are certainly not identical. On the contrary, 
the association of the two is exceptional. B. P. 

« Tbr-Grigoriantz (Zeitschr, Fh^siol Ohem,, 

6 , 5»7---540).--Hemialbnjnose was first found by Bence Jpnes in the 
urmc of a patient suffering from osteomalacia. Kfihne also found it 
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in a similar case, and as a product of fhe peptic and fcrjpfcio diges¬ 
tion of albuminates. Albumin peptone is cbanged into bemialbumose 
when heated to 140°. In a case described by the author, and 
forming the subject of this paper, the hernial bum ose disappeared from 
the urine, and was replaced by peptone, hemialbumosuria thus be¬ 
coming peptonuria. 

The patient, a man of 24 years of age, was admitted to hospital 
with syphilitic ulcer, and there underwent treatment by inunction 
with mercurial ointment. In three weeks an acute generally diffused 
eruption spread over his whole body, at first resembling that of 
measles, but becoming confluent, and running the course of an 
intense dermatitis accompanied by fever. At the end of 14 days, it 
terminated with profuse lamellar desquamation of the entire epider¬ 
mis. The urine of this subject on examination gave the recognised 
reaction of bemialbumose as described by H. Huppert, and later 
those of peptone. This transformation also was observed to occur 
simultaneously in urine which had been kept for three days. 

D. P. 

Further Contributions to the Distribution and Elimination 
of Lead. By V. Lehmann {Zeitschr, FhysloL Ghem.,6, 528—536).— 
In regard to the modes whereby lead is extracted from the body, 
most diverse statements are met with as to its presence in the urine, 
which of all media has been the most frequently examined; whilst its 
excretion by the bile, milk and saliva has been established by various 
authors. So far as Lehmann is aware, the fasces have hitherto 
escaped examination. 

In this new series of experiments he employed rabbits, in which 
plumbic nitrate was injected in quantities varying from 16 mgr. to 
0*5 gram. The separation and quantitative determination of the lead 
were effected by electrolysis and the colorimetric method, using 
hydrogen sulphide in presence of alkali (this voL, p. 687). 

The results show that the liver, an organ which in cases of metallic 
poisoning almost always holds the first place in order of examination, 
contains relatively to the weight very little lead. The bile, on the 
other hand, contains a large proportion, confirming the previous ob¬ 
servations of Annaschat, and the bones likewise show a high propor¬ 
tion, a result which is in harmony also with the statements of Gns* 
serow and Heubel. » 

As much lead was found to he excreted in the fseces as in the urine: 
the lead thus got rid of must have been eliminated in the bile, and not 
reabsorbed by the intestines, a circumstance which serves to explain 
the lesser proportion found in the liver, from which elimination by 
the bile would naturally occur. 

The author investigated the changes which are brought about in 
the elimination of lead in the urine under the action of various thera¬ 
peutic agents, especially potassium iodide, a salt which has long been 
given in cases of metallic poisoning, particularly in chronic mercury 
and lead poisoning, for the purpose of promoting elimination from the 
system. 

He found that the action of this salt is to promote the elimination 
of lead, exciting it when this has ceased to take place naturally by 
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bringing again into circulation that which so fai* as his investigations 
tend to show, had become deposited in the bones. ^ He further found 
that potassium bromide, and probably also potassium chloride, have 
analogous effects in promoting elimination, a result of some thera¬ 
peutic importance, for potassium iodide cannot always be administered 
with safety, and these salts may in such cases serve as substitutes. 
Sodium chloride did not appear to exert any influence on the pro¬ 
cess. 


Chemistry of Vegetable Physiology and Agriculture. 


Submersion of Vineyards. By P. Be Gasparin (Govijpt. renrl., 
96, 1562—1555).—One of the best methods of preventing the 
ravages of the phylloxera is to keep the soil of the vineyard con¬ 
tinually moist, and in the south-east of Prance this is effected by 
submerging the vineyard during winter. The soils which are thus 
treated are compact argillo-calcareous soils which, with one or two 
exceptions, contain more than 30 per cent, of impalpable constituents, 
and more than 30 per cent, of calcium carbonate. Soils of this cha¬ 
racter are sufficiently pervious to allow the water to diffuse through 
them by capillary action, and yet are sufficiently impervious to pre¬ 
vent the water passing through them rapidly. In those cases where 
the surface soil is sandy, the subsoil is found to be compact, calcareous, 
and argillaceous. The same method of treatment is, however, applied 
successfully to the dunes of Aignes Mortes and to other sandy soils. 

0. H. B. 

Sap, By J. Attfield (Tharm, /. Trans. [3], 13, 819—820).—The 
present paper contains an account of observations made on sap exud¬ 
ing from a wounded silver birch tree. A branch had been lopped off 
a birch tree 39 feet high, and 7 inches in diameter about 10 feet from 
the ground, before the leaves had expanded, leaving a wound about an 
inch in diameter, from which sap dropped. A bottle was suspended 
so as to catch the sap, ^nd from observations taken, it was found that 
the flow was apparently faster in sunshine than in the shade, and by 
clay than by night; and altogether amounted to about 4 litres a day, 
this had been running for 15 days, but how long it would continue is 
uncertain. The sap was clear and bright, sp. gr. ]’005, had a faintly 
sweet taste and a slightly aromatic odour. After 12 hours it deposited 
a trace of a sediment which, when examined microscopically, was found 
tc^oonsist of parenchymatous cells and a few so-called sphere-crystals. 
The liquid contained 99 per cent, water and 1 per cent, solid matter, 
which was composed mainly of sngar 91 per cent., the other consti¬ 
tuents being ammonium salts; albuminoids; nitrates; phosphates, 
tind organic salts of calcium and magnesium; mucilage, and traces of 
nitrites and potassium salts. It had calcium and magnesiu^n salts in 
solutinn equal to 25 degrees of total permanent hardness. It con- 
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tained a ferment capable of converting starch into sugar, and when 
exposed to the air, it soon teemed with bacteria, the sugar being 
changed into alcohol. D. A. L. 

Effect of Altitude on the Alkaloids of the Bark of Cinchona 
Succirubra. By J. E. Howard (Pliarm. J. Tran^., 13, 1013—1015). 
—After some remarks on the growth and cultivation of cinchonas in 
general, in which the author makes special reference to the physical 
relationship existing between quinine and cinchonidine (both laevo- 
gyrate), and between quinidine and cinchonine (both dextrogpate) ; 
attention is drawn to the results of the analyses of two specimens of 
red bark (0. succiruhra) from two trees of common origin ; they were 
also of the same age, 19 years old, and had grown up under fairly 
similar conditions, climatic excepted,—the one. A, being cultivated at 
Hakgala, 5,500 feet elevation, being the larger of the two trees, yield¬ 
ing 25 lbs. of dry bark, with a “ brown coat;” the other, B, yielding 
7 lbs. of dry bark with a grey coat,” was cultivated at Peradeniya, 
1,500 feet elevation. 

Total 

Quinine. Cinchonidine. Cinchonine. Quinidine. Amorplious. alkaloids. 

A. 2-06 3*47 0'61 trace 0*66 6*80 

B. 0-47 0*05 1-67 0*30 1*06 3*55 

From these results it would seem that altitude has a beneficial in¬ 
fluence, not only on the quantity but also on the quality of the alka¬ 
loids. The quantity from the tree grown at the greater elevation is 
nearly double, whilst the quality is also much superior to that of the 
tree gro'^vn in the low-lying district. Quinine and cinchonidine in 
the former seem to have replaced the quinidine and cinchonine of 
the latter. D. A. L. 

Oincliona Bark grown in Jamaica. By B. H. Paul (Fharm. J. 
Trans, [3], 13, 897).—The author has examined samples of the bark 
produced for sale in Jamaica; the results are tabulated below:— 


Variety of plant. 

Bark from 

Quinine. 

Quinidine. 

'5 

O-o 

Cinchonine. 

i 

t 

i 

p'Si 

Cinchona officinalis ... 

Trunk 

3-M 

0*04 

1'77 

0*23 

0*30 

6*08 


Tvdg 

1*08 

trace 

0‘37 

0*60 

0-20 

2*25 


Root 

2*90 

1*01 

0*67 

4*60 

0*68 

9-76 

„ succirubra .. 

Trunk 

2*04 

0*13 

2*58 

2*45 

0*50 i 

7-70 


Twig 

o-re 

— 

0*47 

0*23 

0*29 

1-77* 


Root 

1-76 

0-34 

1*39 

4*40 

0*90 

8-79 

„ calisaya ... 

Trunk 

0*34 

0-23 

0*82 

0*82 

1*80 

4-01 


Twig 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1-30 


Root 

trace 

4-07 

0*46 

1*80 

0*65 

6 97 

„ ^micrantha .. 

Trunk i 

1*13 

0*30 


3*24 

0*68 

6-02 


Twig 



0*28 

0*60 

0*50 

1-81 
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The large proportion of qninidine in the root-bark of the Galisaya 
plant is exceptional, and coupled with the small quantity of quinine, 
may be evidence of unhealthy growth, or perhaps the plants sent to 
Jamaica were not Calisaya^ but really Cinchona micrantlia. The amount 
of quinine in the siicciruhra sample shows that there is a good type of 
this cinchona being cultivated in Jamaica. Comparing these results 
with analyses made some few years back, it is inf erred that in most 
cases the quality of the bark has improved. The reverse, however, is 
the case with the ‘"cahsaya*’ plante; perhaps for the reason given 
above. A. L. 

Seeds of Camellia oleifera. By H. McCallum (Fharm. X Trans. 
[3], 14, 21).—The Camellia oleifera grows abundantly in China, where 
the seeds are gathered and the oil pressed out and used for hair dress¬ 
ing and illuminating. The residue is made into cakes or powdered, 
the powder being used for washing purposes, especially for extracting 
grease spots; an infusion of it is also made for killing worms, grubs, 
&c., and even fish. The cakes are used with water as a hair wash. The 
seeds contain a glucoside, saponin^ as well as the oil. 44 per cent, of 
oil may be extracted by means of ether, using a Soxhlet’s tube, and 
10 per cent, of saponin from the residue by treatment with 84 percent, 
uicohol; even after this treatment it is soapy. 

The oil is viscid, yellowish, scentless, with an unpleasant after 
taste, and is not soluble in 84 per cent, alcohol. The saponin is not 
quite pure, as it leaves 0*9 per cent. ash. It is a friable amorphous 
white powder, which irritates the nostrils; when dry it is almost 
odourless, but its aqueoua solution has a disagreeable odour. Its taste 
is at first sweetish, then bitter and disagreeable, causing a biting sen¬ 
sation in the throat. It is hygroscopic, very soluble in water, freely 
in 84 per cent, alcohol, sparingly in absolute alcohol, and insoluble in 
ether. An aqueous solution is precipitated by barium hydroxide, by 
Fehling’s solution, by basic lead acetate in the cold, and by normal 
lead acetate and dilate hydrochloric acid when warmed; in the last 
case a glucose remains in solution. When the aqueous solution is 
boiled with Fehling’s solntion, a slight reduction takes place. It 
forms emulsions with oils and chloroform; and when it is shaken 
with mercury, the metal is reduced to a fine grey powder. 

D. A. L. 

OccTxrreuLce of Nuclein in Moulds and in Yeast. By A. Stutzeb 
(Zeifschr. Fhysiol. Chem., 6, 572—574).—The author placed a solu¬ 
tion containing a percentage of 1*05 potassium chloride, 1*0 calcium 
nitrate, 0*25 magnesium sulphate, 0 5 potassium phosphate, and 5*0 
tartaric acid in open saucers in a locality tolerably free from dust. 
Moulds were soon developed which, after forming in suf&cient qnan- 
ti^,y, were washed with distilled water, pressed between filter-paper, 
and dried over sulphuric acid. 

The dried mean contained 3*776 per cent of nitrogen. 

As protein N 3*026 
As nuclein N 1*539. 

100 parts of nikogen consisted of— 
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19*86 N as amides, peptones, &c. 

39*39 albumin 17. 

40*75 nnclem N. 

The moulds are consequently able to form, besides albumin, a tolerably 
large amount of nuclein. Hoppe-Seyler had already observed that 
yeast likewise contains nuclein. 

In these experiments, fresh beer yeast was left for some days with 
alcohol of 95 per cent., then pressed between filter-paper, several 
times extracted with alcohol in the cold, and finally diied over sul¬ 
phuric acid. 

Two sets of analyses yielded like results :— 

Total nitrogen_ 8*648 per cent. 

Protein H. 7*773 „ 

Huclein H. 2*257 

It contained in 100 parts nitrogen— 

10*11 N as amides and peptones, &c. 

63*80 27 as albumin. 

26*09 17 as nuclein. D. P. 


Analytical Chemistry, 


Experiments on the Small Scale in Sealed Tubes. By E. 
Drechsel (/. pr. Ghem, [2], 27, 422—423).—^Preliminary experiments 
on reactions in sealed tubes can be readily effected with the use of only 
a few milligrams of substance by employing tubes (made of ordinary 
tubing) 5—6 c.m. long and 3-^ mm. wide, scaled at one end and 
drawn oat at the other to a thick-walled capillary tube of 10—15 c.m. 
long. This tube is then fixed by means of a split cork in a test tube 
containing a liquid boiling at the temperature required, 

A. J. G. 

Alkalimetric Indicators. By J. Wielae^d (Ber., 16, 1989— 
1991). —The author has examined the relative sensitiveness of various 
Hzo dye-stuffs proposed as indicators for alkalimetry. Of substances 
not affected by carbonic acid, ethyl-orange is the most delicate; 
2 drops of a 0*05 per cent, solution is sufficient for 50 c.c. to obtain a 
sharp change of colour. The analytical results are compared in the 
original memoir in a tabular form. V. H. T. 

Separation of Chlorine, Bromine, and Iodine. By J, B. 
Barnes, Junr. (Fharm, J, Trans. [3], 13, 940—942).—The author has 
tried a few experiments ton the efficiency of Yortmann’s process, 
already described (this vol., 119), for qualitative purposes. He 
remarks that practically iodine is wholly expelled from a solution of 
an iodide by evaporating almost to dryness four times with either lead 
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or manganese dioxide and 3 per cent, acetic acid ; on tlie otlier hand, 
bromine is onlj expelled from bromides when strong acid (33 per 
cent, or above) is used ; whilst chlorides treated in a similar manner 
are but very slightly decomposed, or not at all. In this manner also 
the iodine and bromine are readily expelled from a mixed solution of 
iodides and bromides; provided the lead oxide is added little by little, 
while the acidified solutions are in a state of ebullition, thus prevent¬ 
ing the formation of iodic acid {ibid). In a mixture of chlorides, 
bromides, and iodides, chlorine alone could be detected after the 
fourth evaporatoin with 33 per cent, acetic acid and lead dioxide. 
Another experiment proved that iodine could be removed from a 
similar mixture by treatment with manganese dioxide, whilst the 
bromine could be sepai-ated from the chloiune by subsequent treat¬ 
ment with lead oxide. The last experiment can be utilised to ad¬ 
vantage for testing for these substances;—The mass to be tested is 
put into a dish, and ordinary acetic acid and manganic oxide are added 
to it; the appearance of a brown colour indicates iodine, if it is 
present, the whole is boiled vigorously until the vapour ceases to 
“blue” starch-paste, showing that the iodine is removed. Now test 
for bromine (or in case there is no iodine, test at once previous to 
boiling), and if it is present boil with acetic acid and lead oxide until 
the vapour does not turn starch-paste and potassium iodide blue, 
showing the total expulsion of bromine. The residue is filtered and 
tested for chlorine. An objection to the use of manganic oxide is, that 
solutions containing it are very liable to spurt during evaporation. 

D. A. L. 

Detection of Free Sulphuric Acid in Presence of Aluminium 
Sulphate. By 0. Mtlbee (Ber., 16, 1991—1992).—In the paper 
manufactory the detection and estimation of sulphuric acid is of great 
practical importance. The experiments of the author prove that of 
the indicators hitherto proposed, methyl-orange is the most delicate 
for the detection of free sulphuric acid in presence of aluminium sul¬ 
phate. The degree of dissociation on boiling an aqueous solution of 
this salt can be determined by the use of metbyl-orange. For the 
quantitative estimation of the free acid in aluminium sulphate, its 
solution is precipitated by alcohol, and the filtrate evaporated over a 
small fiame, and then titrated. Experiments are quoted to prove the 
accuracy of the proehss. Ethyl-orange, although the most sensitive 
indicator towards free acid, yet is coloured a rose tint by nentral 
aluminium sulphate, which pi'events the observation of the neutral 
point. Y. H. Y. 

Estimation of Iron by means of Permanganate Solution. 
By J. Krutwig and A. Cocheteux (Ber., 16, 1534—1536).—The 
authors find that the inaccuracy due to the presence of hydrochloric 
acid may be avoided if the following conditions are observed:—The 
ore should be dissolved in the smallest possible quantity of hydro- 
chloiio acid, reduced by means of zinc, sulphuric acid added in 
quantity double that of the hydrochloric acid, the solution diluted to 
300 c.c, and titrated with a dilute solution of potassium perman- 

A. K. M. 
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Precipitation of Iron by Hydrogen Sulphide. By L. Storch 
(Der.^ 16,2014—2015).—If hydrogen sulphide be passed into a solution 
of tin chloride or ammonium tin chloride mixed with an excess of 
an iron salt, a dirty yellow or greyish-green precipitate is formed, 
containing tin and iron in the proportion of 100 to 4. This pre¬ 
cipitate is soluble in hydrochloric acid, and hydi*ogen sulphide pre¬ 
cipitates from the solution tin sulphide only ; warm potash, ammonia, 
or sodium hydrosulphide dissolves the tin precipitate, and the solu¬ 
tions, when allowed to stand, deposit the iinn as hydroxide or sul¬ 
phide. Ammonium sulphide dissolves the tin, leaving the hon 
sulphide. Y. H. Y. 

Solubility of Metallic Sulphides in Thio-acids. By L. 
STORCH (Ber., 16, 2015—2016)—The precipitation of copper as sul¬ 
phide is prevented in a most marked way, not only by thio-molyhdates, 
(Dehray), -arsenates, and -stannates (Berzelius), but also by thio- 
tungstates and -vanadates. This phenomenon is also more noticeable 
with cuprous than cupiic salts. Similarly the precipitation of iron, 
mercury, and cadmium sulphides is prevented by the above-named 
acids, especially thiostannates. The resultant solution is either clear 
or contains the thio-salt of the precipitable metal in the colloidal 
state. Thus, for example, ou adding ammonium sulphide to fernc 
chloride, in presence of ammonium molybdate, a green solution is 
obtained, which after a time deposits the iron thiomolyhdate of 
Berzelius. Y. H. Y. 

Detection of Mercury in Animal Tissues. By H. PAscHins 
{Zens<‘h\ Physiol, Ghent., 6, 495—503).—Until a few years ago, elec¬ 
trolysis was almost exclusively employed in the examination of animal 
tissues for mercury. Schneider’s method left little to he desired in 
point of delicacy and accuracy, hut was tedious in detail, and the 
appai'atus somewhat complicated. E. Ludwdg’s method for the 
separation of mercury from the tissues is, however, easier of applica¬ 
tion, and needs much less time, whilst equal in other respects to the 
former. By it the mercury is separated from the laigely diluted 
solution by means of finely divided zinc or copper, from which, by 
simple heating, the metal is obtained dii'ectly. Originally Ludwig 
distilled the mercury from the washed and dried zinc-dust in a slow 
current of air, passing it over a layer of red-hot oxide of copper, to 
complete the combustion of other products of distillation, and con¬ 
densing mercury and water in a quill-sized capillary tube. Suhse- 
queutly he has so far modified the process as to dispense with the air- 
stream, heating the zinc amalgam in a tube closed at one end, and 
getting rid of the aqueous vapour by passing the products over a 
layer of ignited zinc-dust before their entrance into the capillarjs 
tube. 

Eiirbriuger has proposed a modification of Ludwig’s process, in so 
fir that he substitutes the so-called hiuss-wool for the ziuc, which 
after removal from the mercurial solutiou is washed in water, alcohol, 
and ether, diied and heated in a tube drawn out at both ends in which 
the mercury becomes condensed (Berlin, Klin. Woclieitschr., 1878, 

YOL. tLIY. 4 i 
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p. 332). Recently T. Lehmann has adyersely criticised Ludwig’s 
method, and cuncindes that it is neither accui*ate nor simple and 
expeditions. This opinion is quite contraiy to the experience of the 
author of this paper as well as of Giintz, 0. Hassenstein, and Ober- 
lander, whose results are likewise contirmatoiy of the accuracy of 
Ludwig’s process. 

The fact that Lehmann’s criticism called in question the validity of 
certain investigations made by the author conjointly with L. v. Vajda, 
induced him to repeat a series of expeihnents with this process and 
its modifications. 

1. Liuhviy's Method .—About 400 c.c. of noimal mine, containing 
a knowm amount of mercuric chloride, were warmed to 60—70®, 
acidified with hydrochloric acid, about 3 grams of zinc-dust added, 
and after agitation for some time the clear solution poured off, and 
the resulting amalgam washed several times, first with pure water 
and then with water to which a few drops of potash solution had 
been added. After drying upon the water-bath, this amalgam was 
introduced into a tube of hard glass of about 8 mm. diameter, closed 
at one end with successive layers of asbestos, coarse cupric oxide, and 
zinc-dust in front: the tnhe being then drawn out to a capillary boi’e 
of the thickness of an ordinary stiu-w, was placed in a small combus¬ 
tion furnace, the cupric oxide fii*st raised to a low red heat, the zinc- 
dust moderately heated, and at last the amalgam is strongly ignited. 
In 10—15 minutes the mercury is found in the capillary portion of 
the tube, which is then cut off, a small fragment of iodine inserted in 
the widest part, and gently heated. In five such experiments, in 
which the quantities of mercuric chloride used were respectively 0*005, 
0 002, 0*001, 0*0005, and 0*0002 gram, distinct iodide sublimates were 
obtained. In a sixth experiment, in which 0*0002 gram of mercuric 
chloride w-as added to 400 c.c. of urine, also containing albumin, the 
result was equally decided. 

2. Furhrinyers Method. —4C0 c.c. of the same urine, as prepared 
for the above experiments, was similarly treated, brass-wool being 
substituted for the zinc-dust. The wool, after washing with hot 
water, alcohol, and ether, was introduced into a tube of 8 mm. 
diameter, drawn out in capillary fashion at both ends, heated over a 
Bunsen lamp, and a fragment of iodine introduced into the still warm 
tube. In three experiments in w*hich 0*001, 0*0005, and 0*0002 gram 
of mercuric chloride were employed, a distinct reaction was obtained 
in both of the capillary extremities of the tube. In a fourth instance, 
the reaction w'as also distinctly given by 50 c.c. of urine taken from 
the body of a man who had poisoned himself with corrosive sub¬ 
limate. 

3. Modification of Ludwitfs Method .—The advantage shown in wasb- 
£ag the zinc-amalgam with a weak alkaline solution, whereby organic 
matters, especially uric acid, are removed, and empyreumatic products 
avoided in the subsequent distillation, induced the author to dispense 
with the layers of cupric oxide and zinc-dust in the combustion tube. 
The latter containing only the zinc-amalgam, was heated over a Bunsen 
lamp, as already described, and distinct reactions were ^yielded by 
similar quantities of mercuric chloride. 
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4. ^zpey'imevts with Leaf-^gold .—The process was the same as in 
the previous experiments, the leaf-gold washed with ether, dried on a 
w^atch-glass in the water-bath, and after kneading into a pellet intro¬ 
duced into a thick glass tube of 3 mm. diameter, closed at one end 
and diTawn out at the other. The sublimate of mercury obtained upon 
heating in the capillary portion, gave a distinct reaction with iodine 
in each of the four experiments in which the quantities of mercui'ic 
chloride employed were respectively 0‘002, 0*001, 0*0005, and 0*0002 
gram. The author concludes that Ludwig's process, in skilful 
bands, is neither complicated nor tedious, whilst in point of delicacy 
it IS at least equal to its several modifications. Eurbringer’s process 
is undoubtedly somewhat quicker and more simple in its details, but 
it must be borne in mind that the same intimate contact of solution 
and metal attainable in the case of zinc-dust, is hardly to be expected 
when brass-wool is employed. The process is most simplified by the 
substitution of leaf-gold. The destruction of the urine by potassium 
ohloiate and hydrochloric acid, as proposed by Lehmann (this vol., 
p. 687), is in no case necessary. Lastly, an objection lately urged 
against Ludwig’s method by Schuster, that the simultaneous distil¬ 
lation of the zinc itself may conceal the mercurial sublimate, is 
possible only when excessive ignition has been resorted to. That 
the iodides of arsenic or bismuth should he mistaken for mercuric 
iodide is, as already shown by Ludwig, only conceivable in inexperi¬ 
enced hands. D. P. 

Determination of Organic Matter in Potable Water. By J. W. 
Millet (Che/n. Neius^ 47, 218—220 and 232—238).—Apparatus is 
described, thereby the water to be examined may be evaporated under 
greatly reduced pressure and at a correspondingly low temperature, 
out of contact with the air. Under such conditions the organic 
matter is altered much less than in the apparatus generally made use 
of. As test materials, leucine and tyrosine were selected, as repre¬ 
senting the more stable products of putrefaction liable to occur in 
natural water, and for which the combustion process in its usual form 
had been found to give results far from satisfactory. Sixteen experi¬ 
ments were made; from leucine 95*77 per cent, of the total carbon 
was obtained (97*24 to 91*40), and 93*32 per cent, of the total nitrogen 
(95*C4 to 88*27) ; whilst from tyrosine 97*04 per cent, of the carbon 
(98*13—92*65), and 95*72 per cent, of the nitrogen (97*29 to 90*45) 
were obtained. These numbers show a marked improvement on results 
previously obtained, and the error in the determination of the two 
elements is in one direction, viz., a partial loss. It has been proposed 
to remove nitrogen existing as ammoniacal salts, by treatment with 
magnesia, before estimating the organic nitrogen, but it is found that 
ah 40° bo 45°, urea in a very short time begins to evolve ammonia; styi 
in. waters containing relatively very large quantities of ammoniacal 
salts the error due to the decomposition of urea, &e., would be per¬ 
haps less than that attributable to the dissociation of these salts 
during the evaporation, to an extent not accurately determinable. It 
has been iproposed to remove nitrates and nitrites by the reducing 
action of phosphorous or hypopbosphorous acid; solutions of tyrosine 
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and potassium nitrate were evaporated with addition of phosphorous 
acid, the residue just neutralised with magnesia, and then brought 
to a suitable condition by the addition of pure silica and drying 
in the previously described vacuum apparatus. On combustion, 
results were obtained for the carbon and nitrogen of the tyrosine 
as good as those obtained from solutions of this substance in pure 
water. A series of experiments under different conditions showed 
that on distilling a very dilute solution of ammonia a not incon¬ 
siderable amount is lost; thus under ordinary conditions it amounts 
to about 14 per cent, of the whole. In this ease the temperature 
of the distillale was about 28'', but by reducing this to 0®, the 
average loss became only 2 per cent. If a current of air be drawn 
through or over a dilute solution of ammonia—0*5 mgrm. in 500 c.c. 
—the ammonia is very slowly removed, but at a temperature of 50— 
60°, the whole of the ammonia may be removed in about 16 hours. A 
solution of urea when boiled or kept at a high temperature is decom¬ 
posed gradually with evolution of ammonia, but at lower tempera¬ 
tures, i.e., 50—60°, this decomposition is much less rapid. A few 
experiments were also made to test the modification of the permanga¬ 
nate process proposed by Tidy, viz., the maintenance of an approxi¬ 
mately constant excess of permanganate; the modification seems to 
be an improvement, hut further experiments are required. 

H. B. 

Coefficients of Solubility of some Silver Salts, and Systematic 
Method of Testing for Hydrocyanic, Hydrochloric, Hydrobro- 
mic, Hydriodic, Chloric, Bromic, Iodic, Hydroferrocyanic, and 
Hydroferricyanic Acids. By A. Loxgi (Oaczetfa, 13, 87—89).— 
The author has carefully deteimined the coefficients of solubility of 
certain silver salts in various solvents, as in the subjoined table, and 
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I 

1 


A is the number of cubic centimeters of the solvent required to dissolve 1 gram 
of the salt. 

B is the number of grams of solvent required to dissolve 1 gram of the salt. 
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on tlie results lias "based a metKod for testing for the acids mentioned 
above. 

In order to test the substance, if insoluble in water, it is boiled 
with sodium carbonate, and the filtrate acidified with acetic acid; if 
soluble, the aqueous solution is rendered acid in the same way; the 
solution is then precipitated with silver nitrate in slight excess and a 
little nitric acid is added; but if hydrogen sulphide is present it mus-t 
first be heated until the gas is entirely dispelled. 

The solution may contain chlorate and some bromate of silver and 
also mercuric cyanide; it is treated with zinc and a little sulphuric 
acid ; this precipitates the mercury and silver, and reduces the chloric 
and bromic to hydrochloric and hydrobromic acids. When the reduc¬ 
tion is complete, the liquid is divided into three parts ; in one hydro¬ 
cyanic acid is tested for by a ferrosoferric salt; anotherds tested for 
bromine indicating bromic acid ; and the third for chlorine by pre¬ 
cipitating with silver nitrate and digesting with ammonia (0'998’) ; if 
a white precipitate insoluble in boiling nitric acid is formed on adding 
nitric acid to the filtrate, it indicates that a chlorate was present. 

The original precipitate, which may contain cyanide, bromide, iodide, 
bromate, iodate, ferrocyanide, and ferrieyanide of silver, is carefully 
washed and digested with ammonia (0*998).* This leaves undissolved 
the silver bromide, iodide, and ferrocyanide, whichi is carefully 
washed and treated with hydicgen sulphide solution and a little 
hydrochloric acid: after removal of the excess of hydrogen sulphide 
the solution is tested for hydrofei’rocyanic acid in the usual way with 
a ferrosoferric salt, and the filtrate from the prussian blue precipitate 
is then examined for iodine and bromine with carbon bisulphide, <&o. 

Into the ammoniacal solution containing the cyanide, chloride, hro- 
mate, iodate, and ferrieyanide, an excess of sulphurous acid solution is 
poured; this precipitates the silver cyanide and chloride, and reduces 
the other acids, precipitating them as bromide, iodide, and fen*o- 
cyanide of silver. On treating the washed precipitate with ammonia 
(0*998) the three last are left undissoived and are tested in tne 
manner described above, showing the presence in the original solution 
of bromic, iodic, and hydroferricyanic acids. The silver chloiide and 
cyanide dissolved by the ammonia are reprecipitated by nitric acid, 
and the precipitate divided into two parts; one is treated with a little 
dilute hydrochloric acid and the solution tested ft)r hydrocyanic acid, 
whilst the presence of chloride in the other is indicated by its leaving 
an insoluble residue when boiled with nitric acid. 0. E, G-. 

Method of Determining Hydrochloric, Hydrocyanic, and 
Thiocyanic Acids when Simultaneonsly Present. By W. 
Boscheks {Gliem, News, 47, 218).^—A portion of the solution is 
titrated with silver solution. The quantit;^ of silver thus found,"* 
required to combine with the three acids is added to another portion 
of the solution and the piecipitate filtered quickly; it need not be 
washed nnless sulphates are also present. The precipitate is washed 

* The quanfity of ammonia reqiiired is relatively large, and the treatment of the 
precipitate umst be continued until nothing appreciable passes into solution. 

t 4 i 2 
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into a flask wiili nitric acid of 1*37 sp. gr., and boiled nntil complete 
oxidation has taken place. There then remains silver chloride, which 
separated and weighed gives the chlorine present; the solution con¬ 
tains silver nitrate corresponding -with the silver cyanide, and also 
silver sulphate corresponding with the silver thiocyanide. The sul¬ 
phuric acid is determined by precipitation with barium nitrate, and 
in the partially neutralised filtrate, the silver is determined by titra¬ 
tion. If a ferrocyanide is also present, it is precipitated by an acid 
ferric salt free from chlorine, and in the filtrate the three acids are 
determined as before. If the titration with silver hs made before 
removing the ferrocyanide, an excess of silver must be added before 
the addition of the ferric salt used as indicator. H. B. 

Estimation of Hydrocyanic Acid. By E. A. Cuipps (Fharm, J, 
Trans. [3], 13, 917—918).—In the directions for the estimation of 
hydrocyanic acid in the United States Pharmacopceia, it is stated that 
13'0 grams of dilute hydrocyanic acid mixed with magnesia, when 
titrated, using potassium chromate as indicator, should require 50 c.c. 
standard silver niti-ate, representing 2 per cent, absolute hydrocyanic 
acid. The author points out that this quantity would be correct pro¬ 
vided a double cyanide of magnesium and silver were formed and the 
completion of the formation indicated by the chromate. It happens 
that a magnesium silver cyanide, MgCy2,2AgCy, does exist, and can 
be obtained in crystals by dissolving silver cyanide in magnesium 
cyanide, but potassium chromate cannot be used as an indicator of 
the completion of its formation. The author is of opinion therefore 
that 100° of standard silver nitrate w'onld be required instead of 
50 C.C., and that tlie British Pharmacopceia process is preferable to 
that recommended in the United States Pharmacopoeia. 

D. A. L. 

Milk. By H. Struve (/.pr. Cliem [2], 27, 240—256).—In oppo¬ 
sition to the results of Biodent aud Badenhauseu as to the nature and 
condition of the casein of both cowl's aud human milk, it is contended 
that there is no difference in the quality of the albuminoids coniained 
in both kinds of milk, but that human milk contains a smaller pro¬ 
portion of* nitrogenous matters, and specially of casein than cow’s 
milk does. All dissolved albumino'ids are separable from tlie in¬ 
soluble casein and fat by means of dialysis into an aqueous solution 
of chloroform; most of the insoluble casein forming the coverings 
of the fat-globules separating together with the casein. By agitat¬ 
ing milk with ether, the fat-globules become much distended, the 
coverings bui*st, and the fat passes into solution. Only very few fat- 
globules are in a free condition. 0. H. 

Ether Test for Quinine. By A. J. Cowxlet (F7iarm J. Trans. 
[3], 13, 917) ; (compare ibid., 7, 658, and this voL, 1018).—The author 
remarks on the inefficiency of the test for the detection of cinchonidine, 
even when Byassin’s improvement of adding ammonia and using small 
quantities of ether is resorted to; as much as 10 per cent. Oinchonidine 
may be overlooked in a sample of quinine sulphate. D. A. L. 
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Use of Bromine in Testing for Alkaloids. By C. L. Bloxjlm 
(Gk&ni, News, 47, 215).—If tlie alkaloid be dissolved in dilute hydro- 
chloric acid, and bromine-water added drop by drop, the following 
reactions are obtained:—Brucine gives a violet colour, strychnine the 
same on boiling, narcotine a rose-pink, and the same with quinine. 
With excess of bromine, strychnine, brucine, and narco tine readily give 
yellow precipitates, whilst quinine, morphine, and cinchonine are only 
precipitated with difficulty or from strong solutions. If ammonia be 
added to the quinine and bromine solution, the characteristic green 
colour is produced. If the morphine solution containing excess of 
bromine-water be boiled, zinc added and again boiled, cooled and 
dilute ammonia added, a pink colour is produced. H. B. 

Bromine as a Test for Strychnine. By H. Jackson (Ghem. 
News, 48, 11).—The author finds that acidifying with a few drops of 
concentrated sulphuric acid greatly intensifies and hastens the pro¬ 
duction of the violet coloration with bromine in solutions of strych¬ 
nine. A distinct rose-pink coloration is produced in a solution con¬ 
taining -jtro-o of a grain of strychnine. The author {suggests a 
plan for the estimation of strychnine, using a standard solution of 
strychnine and then comparing colours in a manner similar to the 
N'esslerising method. D. A. L. 

Analysis of Nnx Vomica. Ey W. R. Dcnstan and E. W. Short 
(Fharm. J. Trans* [3], 13, 1053—1055).— The authors have analysed 
samples of nux vomica beans from different localities. The process 
employed is substantially that described at p. 689 of this volume, the 
percolate, however, is acidified with 5 per cent, sulphuric acid, and 
10 c.c. of it only are taken for the second agitation ; the liquid having 
been rendered alkaline with ammonia, the extraction is effected by 
two successive treatments with 15 c.c. of chloroform. The beans 
varied in size and appearance; all tbe cotyledons were seven-veined; 
the analytical results were as follow :— 

Fercenfage of Strychnine and Bnccine* 

Bombay Bombay 

Variety. Madras. Cochin, n ordinary. fine. 

Collected 18?7 .... 2*74 3*04 3T4 346 

„ 1883 .... 3-15 3-60 3*90 

When the nux vomica seeds are exposed to a temperature above 100® 
decomposition takes place, and then the chloroform alcoholic percolate 
is discoloured. If the colour is deep or brown, it is advisable to 
remove it; this can be readily effected by shaking the percolate wi±h 
a 5 per cent, solution of sodium carbonate. 

The authors have made several experiments to test the efficiency of' 
various precipitants for ascertaining the purity of alkaloidal residues. 
They now test by dissolving the residue in dilute sulphuric acid, 
exactly neutralising with ammonia, and precipitating with ammonium 
taunate solution; the precipitate is dissolved in a saturated solution of 
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sodium carbonate, tbe alkaloid extracted witb ckloroform, and tbe 
chloroform evaporated. D. A. L, 

Picric Acid as a Test for Albumin and Sugar in Urine. By G. 
Johnson {Fharm J, Tram. [3], 13,1015—1019).—To test for albumin, 
add to the urine either a small quantity of solid picric acid, or an 
equal volume of a saturated solution of picric acid, or pour some of 
the solution on the urine so as to form a layer; in all cases the presence 
of albumin is indicated by the immediate appearance of a coagulum; 
in the last case, the coagulum forms a horizontal ring at the junction 
of the liquids. This coagulum is soluble in alkalis; if therefore the 
urine is very alkaline it must be acidified before testing; this precau¬ 
tion is seldom necessary, as the picric acid is sufiBcient to effect the 
required neutralisation. This test is more delicate than the old nitric 
acid one. Any turbidity of the urine must be got rid of previously 
to testing -with picric acid. 

To test for, and determine the amount of glucose in a saccharine 
solution or urine, the author makes use of the reduction of picric to 
picramic acid by glucose in the presence of potash. This change, as 
is well known, is accompanied by a change of colour from yellow to 
deep red; now the author has found by experiment that the depth of 
the red colour produced depends entirely on the amount of glucose 
present, and is, moreover, invariably proportionate to the dilution of 
the solution. Thus, if one solution contained a certain quantity of 
sugar, and another solution contained four times as much, then the 
colour produced by the latter, diluted to four times its own bulk, would 
be of the same depth as the colour produced by the former. Therefore 
a certain colour-strength is settled upon as a standard, and all solu¬ 
tions are very carefully and accurately diluted down to this standard; 
the dilution is conveniently conducted in a gi‘aduated vessel alongside 
of which the tube containing the standard is attached; then the 
quantity of glucose in the standard, multiplied into the degree of 
dilution, will give the quantity of glucose in the solution under 
examination. The author’s standard colour is that produced by a 
quarter-grain of sugar to the fluid ounce, and is thus obtained:—A 
fluid drachm of a solution of sugar containing 1 grain to the ounce, is 
mixed with half a drachm of potash solution (B.P.) and 10 minims 
of a saturated solution of picric acid, and made up to 4 drachms 
with distilled water. This mixture is now boiled for one minute, 
cooled, and, if necessary, made up to 4 drachms. The picramic colour 
is very fugitive, therefore the 4-grain colour is imitated by the follow¬ 
ing mixture: all solutions are B.P. preparations, strong ferric chloride 
solution (1 drachm), ammonium acetate solution (4 drachms), glacial 
acetic (4 drachms), distilled water (2| ozs.), which produces a much 
m^re stable colour. All quantitative experiments with saccharine 
solutions or urine, are conducted in the same way as the standard is 
produced. It is not necessary to alter the quantity of potash, the 
amount of j>icric acid must however vary with the quantity of sugar 
present j it is always better to have a slight excess, as the yellow 
colour does not interfere with the red. The colour is not a:^ected by 
pure alb umin j the colouring-matter, however, of egg-albumin has a 
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redncinsr action on picric acid : fhis colonrins:-matter is easily removed 
by filtration throngh animal cbarcoal. Results obtained by this process 
compared with those by Pavy’s ammonio - cupric method, show 
rather lower figures; this the author attributes to something not 
saccharine reducing the copper solution, but not the picric acid; and 
he finds that normal urine contains two cupric-oxide-reducing sub¬ 
stances:—1. Those not destroyed by potash, such as uric acid, &c. 
2. Those destroyed by potash. Those of class Ido not reduce picric 
acid, hence it happens that if the cupric oxide reduction obtained 
from a urine which has been boiled for some time with dilute potash 
be dediucted from the cupric oxide reduction effected by the original 
urine, the reduction thus obtained is equal to that given by the picric 
acid with the original nrine. This reducing substance only differs 
from glucose in not being fermentable by yeast; there are some 
sugars which behave in a similar manner, namely, sorbite and eucalin; 
it is therefore very probable that this saccharoid ingredient of normal 
human urine may he a true sugar, although its identity with glucose 
is incomplete. D. A. L. 

Dialysis of Putrescible Substances. By H. Struve (/. pr. 
Ghem. [2], 27, 231—240).—The author recommends suspending a 
bladder filled with the fluid to be dialysed in a saturated solution of 
chloroform in water, or in pure ether, and details the results thus 
obtained in the case of white of egg, and of milk both cows’ and human. 
He finds that the whole of the albumin and soluble casein, as well as 
all crystalline constituents, pass through the bladder, leaving behind 
the cell-walls and the fat. He contends that these results show the 
distinction between colloids and crvstalloids to be without foundation. 

0. H. 

Use of Phosphoric Acid in Pettenkofer’s Reaction for Bile 
Acids. By E. Drephsel {J. pr. Cheyn. [2], 27, 424).—The failure in 
obtaining Pettenkofer’s reaction when phosphoric acid is used in 
place of sulphuric acid is due to the employment of too large a quan¬ 
tity or too concentrated an acid. A fe-w drops of a mixture of 5 vols. 
of commercial syrupy phosphoiic acid with 1 vol. of water, should be 
used. A. J. G. 
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Marsh-gas Fermentation in the Mnd of Ditches, Swampy, 
and Sewers. By H. Tappeiner (Per., 16, 1740—1744).—The fer¬ 
mentation produced by the addition of mud to a sterilised 1 per cent, 
solution of meat extmet containing cotton wool and Nageli’s salts, 
yields a gaseous mixture containing 48*05 per cent. CO 2 and SHj and 
51*08 per eent. of H. The gases evolved by the action of mud on the 
meat extract solution and cotton wool consist of C 02 and SH 2 81*81, 
% 
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CH 4 13*07, and H 4*89 per cent. Butyric and acetic acids were pro¬ 
duced in eaeii case. The relative amounts of CO 2 and CH 4 , produced 
by tbe action of mud on meat extract alone, are in tbe ratio of 
l": 3*1—3*6. Similar results ai-e obtained if vegetable albumin or 
peptone is substituted for meat extract. Small quantities of these 
bodies give rise to an evolution of gas which lasts for weeks. 

W. 0. W. 

New Properties of Ferric Sulpliate. By Rohart {Compt. remL^ 
96, 1705—1708).—Ferric sulphate, as neutral as possible and free 
from any appreciable quantity of ferrons sulphate or ferric chloride, 
combines with animal and vegetable substances, precipitating them 
from solution, and forming definite and highly stable compounds, 
which undergo no alteration when exj^osed to air. A solution of 
lenuc sulphate of 50® B. containing 2G per cent, of fernc oxide, added 
to urine in the proportion of 2 per cent., instantly precipitates urea, 
mucus, and urinary phosphates, and the urine thus treated undergoes 
no change on exposure to air. Similar results are obtained \?ith 
sewage. Different parts of animals, and entire fish and small animals, 
when suspended for a few days in a solution containing 1 per cent, of 
ferric sulphate, are rendered non-putrescible, and may be dried with¬ 
out undergoing change. There is actual combination between tho 
ferric sulphate and the organic matter, the former appearing to take 
the place of some of the water contained in the latter. An adder 
weighing 59 gz'ams was dried completely: it weighed 19 grams. It 
was then immersed for six days in the ferric sulphate solution, and 
again dried; *it now* weighed 25 grams, or an increase of 32 per cent, 
on its weight in the dry state. The ferric sulphate which thus com¬ 
bines with the organic matter cannot be dissolved out by hydrochloric 
acid, and is not decomposed by boiling with barium chloride solution. 
Meat treated with this reagent retains its red colour, but becomes so 
hard that it can scarcely be scratched with the nail. Experiments 
\vith eggs show that the ferric sulphate solution penetrates into tho 
organisms by endosmosis. C. H. B. 

Employment of Boric Acid for Preserving Pood. By J. 

FoRvSxer (Ber., 16, 1754—1759).—The author considers the use of 
boric acid for preserving articles of food to be a questionable practice. 
Boric acid increases ^the secretion of bile and the amount of albu¬ 
minous matters excreted. W. C. W. 

Manufacture of Tartaric Acid. By L. H. Friedburo {Fharm, 
J, Trans, [3], 13, 992—1000).—the process described, tiie tiuely 
powdered argol, sablons, or lees, is added gradually to milk of lime 
and boiled with constant stirring for two hours ; iu this way potassium 
hydroxide and calcium tartrate are formed, and the nitrogenous 
organic matter decomposed, ammonia going off with tlie steam. 
When the boiling is complete, the mass is diluted, and the potash 
neutralised with hydiochloric or sulphuric acid, more cold water is 
now added, and the whole well stirred for some considerable time (all 
night). The liquor containing potassium salts, 4 &c., is Altered off, 
concentrated, and otherwise made marketable. Tho impure calcium 
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tartrate, wliich is very prone to putrefaction, is speedily decomposed 
with snlplmric acid in the cold, methyl-violet paper being used to in¬ 
dicate when the required quantity of sulphuric acid has been added. 
From this brown solution, the tartaric acid is carefully reprecipitated 
as calcium tartrate, lime being used at first, but chalk towards the 
end, using litmus as indicator of the complete neutralisation. The 
precipitate is filtered and slightly washed; the calcium tartrate forms 
light greenish-yellow crystals, w’hich may be kept for any length of 
time without decomposing. This is also decomposed by sulphmio 
acid in the cold, again using methyl-violet paper. The precipitated 
gypsum is filtered off and well w ashed, and the tartaric acid solution 
evaporated at 80° nntil the gypsum in solution is deposited; it is 
then run into crystallising boxes. The brown crystals thus obtained 
are dissolved to a liquor density of 2o'^ B., treated with animal charcoal 
(which has been washed ^vith hydrochloric acid), filtered, evaporated 
to 39° to 40° B., and either run into lead boxes to crystallise slowly, 
or delivered into a tank fitted with a stirrer, where it is stiired for 
several hours, and a crop of small crystals formed directly. The 
crystals are washed and dried in centrifugals, steam being used for 
washing. The liquid from the first crystallisation deposits another crop 
of white crystals; it then becomes brown mother-liquor, from which 
crops of crystals are obtained until the predomination of sulphuric 
acid and other impurities does not allow further crystallisation. They 
are then diluted, the greater part of sulphuric acid removed by lime; 
and iron and aluminium phosphates got rid of by further treatment 
with lime, when acid calcium tartrate is left in solution; this is filtered 
hot, and decomposed by sulphuric acid, when it yields a very pure 
Solution of tartaric acid. 

For the preparation of potassium hydrogen tartrate, the acid solu¬ 
tion is divided into two equal parts, rhe one is neutralised with potas¬ 
sium carbonate, the two are then mixed, and the potassium hydrogen 
tartrate is precipitated. D, A. L. 

Chemistry of Pish. By W. 0. Atwattti (Her., 16, 1839—1846). 
—^The author gives the results of the analyses of the fiesh of 64 
kinds of fresh and preserved fish, which are used for food. 

W. 0. W. 

% 

Fermentation of Bread. By Moussettb (Compt. rend,^ 96, 
1865).—The liquid obtained by condensing the vapoura from a bread 
oven contained 1*6 per cent, by volume of alcohol, and 0*06 per cent, 
by weight of acetic acid, together with a small quantity of ferric ace¬ 
tate (from the walls of the oven), and a very small quantity of ammo¬ 
nia. This experiment, which was made in 1854, proves that alcohol is 
one of the products of the fermentation of bread (see next Abstract).^ 

C. H. B. 

Fermentation of Bread. By G. Ohicandaed {Cmnpt, rend.^ 96, 
1586—1588).—It is generally supposed that in the fermentation of 
flour paste the staich is converted into maltose under ihe influence of 
diastases existing in the flour, the maltose being eventually converted 
into glucoses, which undergo alcoholic fermentation. But the dias- 
9 
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tases existing in flour act only on starch altered by lieat, and have no 
action on unaltered starch; moreover, the presence of alcohol in the 
paste has ne’^’er been proved. The author has analysed filtered in> 
fubions of flour, paste with leaven, paste ^dth yeast, and bread, and 
he finds that there is no soluble starch in flour, or in the two pastes, 
but that a considemble quantity exists in bread. The four substances 
contain equivalent quantities of glucose, from which it follows that the 
glucose originally existing in the flour is not decomposed. Flour con- 
taiiib albumin which is coagulated by heat and is precipitated by nitric 
acid and by potassium ferrocyanide and acetic acid. The two pastes 
contain no albumin coagulable by heat, but they contain albuminoids 
precipitable by nitiic acid and by potassium ferrocyanide and acetic 
acid, together with peptones not precipitated by these reagents, but 
precipitated by tannin. Bread contains no albuminoids, but it contains 
peptones precipitated by tannin, corrosive sublimate, &c. Microscopic 
examination shows that the paste with leaven contains no saccharo^ 
myres, and that the cells of saccharomyces cerevlsioe introduced into the 
paste with yeast gradually diminish in number. Both pastes con¬ 
tain a number of moving microbes, of very varying length, which 
appear to be bacteria. These bacteria develop very rapidly in paste 
with yeast, and they can be cultivated in water holding yeast in sus¬ 
pension, from which it would appear that yeast is favourable to their 
development. The gas evolved during fermentation is a mixture of 
carbonic anhydride, hydrogen, and nitrogen, and is analogous in com¬ 
position to the gas evolved in the putrefaction of albuminoids. 

The author concludes that the fermentation of bread is not due to a 
saccharomyces^ and that it consists, not in hydration of the starch fol¬ 
lowed by alcoholic fermentation, bnt consists in the conversion of a 
portion of the insoluble albuminoids of the gluten into soluble albumi¬ 
noids, and eventually into peptones. The starch is modified by the heat 
only, a considerable quantity of soluble starch and a small quantity of 
dextrin being formed. The agent of fermentation is a bacterium 
which develops normally in paste, the development being accelerated 
by the presence of yeast. 

These remarks do not apply to the English process, in which fer¬ 
mentation is produced by a mixture of yeast with, potato-starch altered 
by heat. C. H. B. 

Italian Petrolenins. By B. Poreo {Gazzetta, 13, 77—85).—The 
author has examined four specimens of petroleum found in Italy at 
Petralio Montanaro near Piacenza, at Rivanazzuno near Voghera, at 
Toeco Casani'ia, and at San Giovanni Incarico. 

The first had a sp. gr. of 0*7849 at 15°, and when distilled gave 
44*7 per cent, light petroleum; 19*8 distilling between 127^^ and 150"; 
3^2 between 150^ and 203"; 14*4 above 203°, and left 6*9 per cent, 
residue. 

The second of sp. gr. 0*9132, gave 22 distilling below 230°; 33 
between 230® and 270°; 37 above 270®, and 7*7 residue. 

The third and foarth of sp. gr. 0*951 and 0*974, gave respectively 
63*5 and 69*6 per cent, oil; 32*2 and 28*3 of pitch, and ab 3 )ut 12 and 
20 of gas. C. E. G. 
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specific heat of, in the gase¬ 
ous state, 6. 

- - trichlor-, preparation of 

ethers of, 729. 

Acot 9 acctio acid and its derivatives, 
41 . 

Acetoaoetic acids, substituted, peculiar 
dccouiposition of the ethereal salts of, 
456. 

Acctobarhituric acid ? 314<. 

y-Acetobutyric acid, 453. 

Acotococrulignol, 1006. 

Acctometacoumaric acid, 189. 

Aceionalox;? isobutyric acid, 177. 

Aeetonapbthalide, 91G. 

j8-Acetonaphthol, a-iiitro-, molecular 
transformation of, 1113. 

Acetone, action of anhydrous aluminium 
chloride on, 176. 

- action of paranitrobeuzaldehyde 

on, 1120. 

-addition of, imder the influence of 

caustic alkalis, 596, 

■-condensation of, 1079. 

■ diehlorodibrom-, 1083. 

- hevhrora-, 461. 

- monochlor-, action of benzoic an¬ 
hydride on, 63. 


Acetone, nitroso-, action of benzyl Jehlo- 
ride on the sodium salt of, 572. 

-mono- and di-hydrofiuoride, 655. 

Acetone-cWoroform, 1079. 

-bye-products in the preparation of, 

177. 

-conversion of, into hydroxyisobu- 

tyric acid, 177. 

Acetonephenantliraquinone, 596. 
Acetonephenylhydrazine, 798. 
Acetonmaa, 1161. 

Acetonylquinoline, 588. 

Acetophenol, orthonitro-, 1113. 
Acetophenone, brom-, and its action on 
phenol, 332. 

-derivatives, 586. 

-brom-, 586. 

-formation of, from ethylic benzoyl- 

acetoaeetate, 587. 

— ortbaniido-, and its acetyl-deriva¬ 
tive, 197,198. 

Acetophenone-anilide and its derivatives, 
332. 

Acetophenone-carboxylic acid, formula 
of, 1127. 

Acetopbcnonc-diraetbylhydraziue, 798. 
Acetopbenone-pamnitrop’henyl otluT, 
332. 

Acetophenone-phenyl ether and its 
nitro-derivativc, 332. 
Acetophenone-phenylliydrazine, 798. 
Acetophenones, nitro-, preparation of 
the three is^oieric, 191. 
Acetotetramethylenecarboxylic acid, 
1083. * 

Acetothiocarbamidoplienol, 1110. 
Acetotoluide, ortlio- and pam-, 916. 
Aoetoxime, formula of, 569. 

-hydrochloride, 581. 

Acetoximes, 580, 581. 

Acetoximic acids, 672, 500. ^ 

Acetoxylide, 916. 

Acebyl^ecafTeine, 356, 

Acetylanthranilic acid, 188, 602. 
Acetyldiiodophenol, 1109. 
Aoetyl-dimetliylnaphtliol, 79. 
Acetylenedicarboxylic acid and its di¬ 
methyl-derivative, 313. 

Acotylflavenol, 600. 
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Acetylformimide, 1090. 

Acetylfurfurine, 799. 

Aoetylglycocine, preparation of, 1088. 
Acetyl-picamar, 1005. 
Acetyltetrahydroquinoline, 1144*. 
Acetyltetramethylparaleukaniliae, 1098. 
Acetyltetramethylpararosaniline, 1098. 
Acid, non-saturated, isomeric witli ita- 
conic acid, 730. 

Acid amides, action of pliospliorus pen- 
tachloride on, 48. 

Acids analogous in constitution to Mp- 
puric acii sjntliesis of some, 337. 

-nnsatnrated, 454. 

-conversion of, into tlie iso¬ 
meric lactones, 730. 

- vegetable, certain, action of, on 

lead and tin, 1038. 

Aconie acid, 457. 

Acralxylidine, dry distillation of, 669. 
Acridine, 1134. 

Acridines, s^thesis of, 1133. 
Acroleinnreide and condensed ureides, 
664. 

Aeiylic acid, tribrom*, crystalline form 
of, 310. 

Acrylic acids, snbstittited, constitution 
of, 310. 

Actinic rays, reflection of: influence of 
the reflecting surface, 138. 
Aetinoelectricity, 412. 

Adipocere, 818. 

Aerorthometer, 378- 
Aesehynite from N. Carolina, 1064. 

- supposed, from Ray’s mine, 

Yancey Co., 163. 

.^sculetin, constitution of, 199. 

Affinity and its relation to atomic 
volume, atomic weight, and specific 
gravity, 1048. 

AgaHeus ruher, colouring matter (ruhe- 
rine) and alkaloid (agarythrine) in, 
100 . 

Agarythrine in Aganctts ruler, 100. 

Am at Cape Horn, carbonic anhydride 
in, 121. ^ 

-examination of, for sanitary pur¬ 
poses, with, remarks on disinfection, 
514. 

-influence of climate and weather 

on the amount of carbonic anhydride 
in, 614. 

K-*-variation in the amount of oxygen 

y in, 284,551. 

Air-baths, improvements in, 900. 
Alanine, action of cyanogen chloride on, 
192. 

Alaskaite, a new bismuth mineral, 429. 
Aibite after spodumene, 439. 

—- beautiftdly crystallised, from Ame¬ 
lia Oo«, analysis of, 34. 

Albumin, action of j^tash on, 674* 


Albumin, bebaviour of bile acids with, 
673. 

-detection of, in urine, 885. 

-- from urine, coagulated by nitric 

acid and soluble in alcohol, 247. 

-in urine, picric acid as a test for, 

1176. 

- solutions, filtration of, through 

animal membranes, 1160. 

Albuminoids in peach kernels and 
sesame cake, 360. 

Alcohol prepared from molasses or beet¬ 
root, purification of, 630. 

-soudification of, 781. 

Alcoholic liquors, esl-imation of, 518. 
Alcohols, behaviour of acetals with, at 
a high temperature, 726. 

Aldehyde, use of magenta with sulphu¬ 
rous anhydride as a microohemical 
test for, 829. 

-ammonium bases, 568,1090. 

Aldehydes, action of anhydrides on, 
452. 

-new test for, 829. 

-and their derivatives, condensation- 

products of, 570. 

Aldeh^dethyl chloride, 726. 

Aldoximes and their derivatives, 569, 
1104. 

Alizarin-blue, 635. 

-soluble, 74. 

Alkaline phosphates, behaviour of, to 
various indicators, 380. 

- sulphites, thennochemical re¬ 
searches on, 704. 

-tliiosulplaates, 707. 

Alkalis, improvements iu the prepara¬ 
tion of, 528. 

Alkaloid, new, in Camiabis indlca or 
Indian hemp, 1155. 

Alkaloids, action of zinc ethyl on, 
653. 

- cinchona, quantitative estimation 

of, 388. 

-formation of, from normal human 

fluids, 101. 

-from putrid animal matter, 100, 

224, 924, 926. 

-in mushrooms, 612. 

-laws of variation of the specific 

rotatoiy power of, under the influence 
of acids, 81. 

-new colour reactions of, 386. 

-of the bark of Cbichona svoeiruhra^ 

effect of altitude on, 1166. 

— use of bromine in testing for, 
1175. 

Alkophyr, and the true and so-called 
biuret reaction, 1019. 
Alkyl-derivatives of the hjlogen-suhsti- 
tuted fatty acids, action of, on aniline, 
919, 
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Alkyl salts, critical temperature of, 
276. 

-of the fatty acids, specific 

volumes, boiling points of, and sp. gr. 
at boiling points, 967. 

- sulphates, constitution of the 

double compounds of the sulphonates 
with, 973. 

Alkyl-nitrous acids, 914. 

Alkylsulphamic acids, 971. 
Alkylthiosulphuric acids, 47. 

Allanite from Alexander Co., and 
Mitchell Co., 163. 

-from N. Carolina, 1064. 

AJlocaffeine, 355. 

Alloys, explosive, of zinc with certain 
platinum metals, 19. 

--of gold, silver, &c., found in grains 

along -with the native platinum of 
Columbia, 160. 

-separation of silver from, 243. 

Allyl alcohol, a- and /S-chlor-, 450. 

a-monochlor-, and its deriva¬ 
tives, 173. 

- compounds, specific volumes of, 

13. 

- dimethyl carhinol, hye-product of 
the preparation of, 1076. 

— dipropyl carbinol, hydrocarbon pre¬ 
pared by the action of sulphuric acid 
on, 1078,1074. 

- iodides, monochlor-, isomeric, 

449. 

Allylacetoxime, 728. 

Allylamine derivatives, 908. 

-platinochloride, 909. 

Allylene, 172. 

AUyiethenyltricarboxylie acid and its 
ether, 656. 

AUyloxybenzoic acids, 335. 
Allylpyiroline, 350. 

Allyls^cylic acid, 836. 

Allylsuccinic add, 656. 
Allyltriethylanimonium chloride, a- and 
/3-ohlor-, 307, 

AJgin, 943. 

Aloes, JafEerabad, 480. 

Aloins, 480. 

Alpine meadows, manuring, 338. 

Alum, dried, of the B.P., 1053. 

-from felspar, 424. 

Aluminium, action of, on cupric chloride, 
19, 

-behaviour of, in chromic and nitric 

acids, 699, 700. 

-borate, from Siberia, 719. 

-mechanical properties of, 424. 

-metaphosphate, 711. 

-oxychloride, 19. 

-palmitate, application of, 405. 

-«- pure,^properties of, 151. 

-sulphate, 714. 


Aluminium, sulphate free from iron, pre¬ 
paration from bauxite of, 130. 

- - natural, of Eio Saldana, 

composition of, 714. 

-thiocyanate, preparation of, 256. 

jiiJunite, calcination of, 397- 

-crude, industrial value of, 250. 

Amalgamation currents, 412. 

- process, Mexican, reactions of, 

134. 

Amarine, and its derivatives, 203, 799, 
982. 

-acetyl chloride, 799. 

-benzoyl chloride, 799. 

Amidacetio acid, and the action of ben¬ 
zoic chloride on, 337, 338. 

Amides, acid, action of, on aromatic 
a m ines, 915. 

- metallic derivatives of, and a 

method of distinguishing mon- and 
di-amides, 913. 

-of oxalic acid, action of phosphorus 

pentachloride on, 49. 

- transformation of, into amines, 

175. 

Amidines, action of acetic anhydride on, 
1099. 

Amido-acids, action of cyanogen chloride 
on, 192. 

Amidophenols, 734. 

Amines, action of bromine on, in alka¬ 
line solutions, 789. 

— action of dibromonaphthol on, 
536. 

-action of zinc-ethyl on, 653. 

-aromatic, action of acid amides on, 

915. 

-action of ethyldichloramine 

on, 915. 

- reaction of, with lactic acid, 

1096. 

-transformation of amides into, 175. 

Ammonchelidonio acid, 871. 

Ammonia, extraction of, &’om coal, 

888 . 

- in pofw-ble waters, new form of 

apparatus for estimating, 382. 

- in^ rain-water, variation of the 

amount of, 763. 

-sp. gr. of solutions of, 849. 

-volumetric analysis of, a lecture 

experiment, 281. 

-volumetric relation of, to the nit??©- 

gen it contains, a lecture experiment, 
281. ♦ 
Ammonia-process for water analysis, 
514. 

Ammoniocobalt compounds, 557. 
Ammonia-phosphatic deposit in the 
vicinity of Gape Town, 859. 
Ammonioplatinum diammonium com¬ 
pounds, 28. 
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Airiaoniostaunic bromide, 425- 
Aiiimoniiira carbamate and carbonate, 
electrolysis of, 27. 

-carbonate, sp. gr. of solutions of, 

S49. 

-cyanide, vapour of, 775. 

-byclrogen sulpbide, examination of 

the vapour of, 518, 775. 

-magnesium phosphate, occurrence 

of crystals of, in urine, (309. 

-thiocyanate, preparation of, 1074- 

Ammonium and lead, double chlorides 

of, 717. 

Ami)hibole and pyroxene, relation be- 
t\s een the optical properties and 
chemical composition of, 560. 
Ampliibole rocks of the Bastogne region, 
958. 

Amphiboles from Finland, calculation of 
analyses of, 1065. 

Amphinitrile, 919. 

Amyl acetate, tertiary, decomposition of, 
by heat, 178, 309. 

-alcohol, commercial, occurrence of 

organic bases in, 127. 

-formation of, in alcoholic fer¬ 
mentation, 908. 

—~ bisulphide, 48. 

. - trichloraeetate, 729. 

Amylbenzene, 659. 

-derivatives of, 1098. 

Amylene oxide, 566. 

Amylformimide hydrochloride, 1089. 
Amjlnaphthalene, 212. 

Amvlphenol, 59. 

Amylphenyl ethyl oxide, 59. 

Analcime, 957. 

-artificial, 34. 

Analcite from Colorado, 165. 

Anatase from Burke Oo., N. Carolina, 
435. 

Ancella-Schicht,’’ 629. 

Andesites, so-called, of South and Cen¬ 
tral America, 44^8. 

Aniromeda japonlca^ poisonous con¬ 
stituents of, 215, 318. r 
Andromedatoxin, 349. 

Angelica root, essence of, 809, ^ 
Anhvdrite, artificial production of, 
1462. 

Anhydro-amidotolyloxamic acid, deriva¬ 
tives of, 1129. 

Anhydro-eompounds, 800. 
A^Uydrolupinine, 100. 
Anhydro-orthamidophenol ethyl aceto- 
acetate, 1111. 

Anhydrosalieylic glucoside, synthesis of, 
76. 

AnhydroMethylsulphamic acid, 971. 
Ani& acid, rdtro-, and its salts, 465. 
AxfciHdes, formation of, 325, 916. 
Aiiilido(3arbaim,dopheuol, 1X10. 


Aiilidoethoxytoluquinoncanilido and its 
derivatii es, 1118. 

Anilme, action of the alkyl-derivativcs 
of the halogen-suhstiiuied fatty aculs 
on, 919. 

-di- and tri-chlor-, 915. 

-hydrobromide, mcta-, and para- 

nitro-, 578. 

-parabrom-, and parachlor-, 

578- 

-methylation and ethylation of, 

578. 

-tribrom-, symmetrical, and its hy- 

drobromide and chloride, 797. 

-symmetrical, diazo-derivative& 

of, 660. 

-use of, in qualitative analysis, 239. 

Anilpjruvic acid, and its bromine-do- 
rivative, 1128. 

Animal body, detection of iodofonii, 
naphthol, and chloroform in the fluids 
and organs of, 243. 

Animal matters, spontaneous fermenta¬ 
tion of, 226. 

Animal organism, decomposition in, 
361. 

-. oxidations and synthesis in, 

361. 

Animals, entire, composition of the ash 
of, and of certain separate parts of 
some of the animals used as human 
food, 1019. 

-exhalation of nitrogen-gas during 

the respiration of, 675. 

-results of the suppression of per¬ 
spiration of, 817. 

Amsethylbenzhydroxylamine, 462. 
Anisidine, dibrom-, ortho-, and para-, 
663. 

-monobroinortho-, and para-, anvl 

their salts, 663. 

Anisoil, metumido-, 802. 

Aniboils, bromouitro- and bromamido-, 
662. 

Aniso’ilsulphonic acid, 990. 

Anomalous reactions, some, 1078. 
Anoxygenhtemia, 939. 

Anthophyllite after olivine, 444. 
Anthracene, new method of forming, 
1137. 

-new source of, 534. 

-new synthesis of, 809. 

-series, reduction in, 1137, 

Aithracite from Chili, New (Slranada, 
and Brazil, analysis of, 941. 
Anthramine, derivatives of, 1139* 
Anthranil, 188. 

-constitution of, 332. 

Authranilic acid, 188. 

Authraquinone, dinitro-, 737. 

-— action o£ concentrated sul¬ 
phuric acid on, 72, 597- 
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Antliraqiiinone, diortliamido-, 737. 
Antliraqiimones, new nitro- and amido-, 
71. 

Anihrarufin, new metliod of preparing, 
737. 

Antlirol salts, derivatives of, 73. 
Antimonious sulpliide in aqueous solu¬ 
tion, 784. 

Antimouite, pseudomorpli of, 430. 
Antimony, atomic weight of, 1056. 

-chlorides and oxides, heat of for¬ 
mation of, 544. 

-Weil’s method for the estimation 

of, 509. 

Antimony-compounds, aromatic, 327. 
Antisepsis, scientific basis of, 937. 
Antiseptics, 249. 

Apatite, 432. 

-brom-, production of, 648, 783, 

78X. 

-existence of, in the pegmatite of 

Lyons, 432. 

-iodo-, 783, 781. 

Aphrosiderite, from Kdnigshain, Ober- 
lausitz, 446. 

ApocafPeine, 355. 

Apocinchonine, specific rotatory power 
of, under the i^uence of acids, 359. 

-hydrochlor-, specific rotatory- 

power of, under the influence of acids, 
359. 

Apocolchiceine, 673. 

Apocynein, 1142. 

Apoeynin, 1142. 

Apocifiiinn caimabiiiuMf active principle 
of the root of, 1141. 
Apoethyltheobromine, 357. 

Apophylkte, 441, 957, 

-from Colorado, 165. 

Apparatus for gas amilysis, 1048. 

-for the determination of specific 

heats by cooling, 6. 

Aqueo^ vapour, influence of hygro- 
bcopic condensation in glass vessels on 
the determination of the density of, 
507. 

Arable land, loss and gain of nitrogen 
in, 749. 

-loss and gain of nitrogen in, 

under the influence of different 
systems of cultivation, 373. 

-mineral phosphates on, 118. 

Arbutiu, 347. 

Ai'gentammoaium iodide, 1052. 
Ai'gentine, 405. 

Argentous oxide, 288. 

Aromatic arsenic and antimony-com¬ 
pounds, 327. 

-bases, hydrobromides and hydrio- 

dides of,578. 

Arsenates from Laangban, 484. 

Arsenic, aUotropio, 554. 
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Arsenic chlorides, heat of formation of, 
544. 

-detection of, microscopically, 381. 

-new volumetric method for the 

estimation of, 1034. 

-tost for, 513. 

-and phosphorus, analogy between 

the allotropic modifications of, 901. 

Arsenic-compounds, aromatic, 327. 

Arsenides, formation of, by pressure, 
650. 

Arsenious sulphide in aqueous solution, 
295. 

-solubility of, in water, 900. 

Ai’semtes in alkaline salts, use of oxalic 
acid as a test for, 243. 

Arsenobenzene, 187. 

Arsenonaphthaleno, 187. 

Asbestos-filters, preparation of, 506. 

Asebotoxin, 215, 349. 

Ash of Pistia stmtiotes: “ Pana salt,’* 
822. 

-of the entire animals, and of cer¬ 
tain separate parts of some of the 
animals used as human food, 1019. 

Asparagine, extraction of, firom liquids, 
315. 

Asphalt, Egyptian, analysis of, 941. 

Assimilation by Hsematococcus, 611. 

-and colour, 819. 

Assimilative capacity of green plants, 
influence of chemical agents on, 611. 

Atmosphere, carbonic anhydride in, 
121, 284, 614. 

-earth’s, absorption - spectrum of, 

137- 

-variations of the amount of oxygen 

in, 284, 551. 

— constituent of, which absoi*bs 
radiant heat, 7. 

Atomic weights, notice on, 846. 

Atroloctic tropeine, and some ot its 
salts, 671. 

Atrophy, decrease in weight of indivi¬ 
dual organs in children dying from, 
606. • 

Atropine, constitution of, 670. 

Atropyltropeine, 672. 

Augite, from Ascension, 436. 

Augites from Einland, calculation of 
analysis of, 1065. 

Augitite, from S. Vicente, analysis of, 
723. 

Aurin, synthesis of, 1000, ^ 

Auryl nitrate, 855. 

-sulphate, 855. 

Autoxidation m plant cells, 819* 

“ Autoxydabel,” 709. 

“ Autoxydators, 819.” 

Aventurine glass from Asia, 435. 

Aventurine quartz, green, from Asia, 
435. 
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Axe, jadeite, from Eabber, Hanover, 
437. 

Azanroiic acids, 40. 

Azimidobenzene, 184. 

Azimidobenzoic acid, 57. 

A^ziinido-compouiids, constitution of, 

66 . 

Azimido-uramidobenzoic acid, 67. 

Azoamidobenzenesulpbonio acid, 181. 

Azoamidobenzenedisulpbonic acid, and 
its barium salt, 181. 

Azo-a- and jS-amidonapbthalenepara- 
benzenesulphonic acids, 182,183. 

Azo - a - amidosulphonapbtbalene - para- 
benzenesuJpbonic add, 183. 

Azobenzene disulpbocblonde, tetra- 
brom-, 479. 

-bexbrom-, 480. 

- nitro- and amido-derivatives of, 

867. 

-substitution-products of, 324. 

Azobenzenediazine sulphite, 181. 

Azobenzenedisulphamide, hexbrom-, 
480. 

-tetrabrom-, 479. 

Azobenzenedisulphonic acid, 182. 

Azobenzenedisulphonic acids, bromi- 
nated, and their derivatives, 478. 

-some, constitution of, 477. 

Azobenzenemonosulpbonio acid, para- 
dichlor-, salts of, 341. 

Azobenzeneparasidpbonic acid, amido-, 
and its sdts, 1101 . 

-paranitro- and paramido-, 

and their salts, 867. 

- - substitution - products of, 

1101 . 

Azobenzenepbenylenediaminebenzene, 

1102. 

cr and p-azobenzenephenjlenediamine- 
paratoluene, 1102, 1103. 

Azobenzenesulpbonic acid, amido-, 181. 

Azobenzenesulphonic acids and their 
salts, and nitro-compounds, 324. 

Azo-eolouring matters, 871,1148. 

- — from diphen^diisoiadole, 

342. 

Azo-derivatives, 583, 684. r 

Azodibenzenephenylenediamine, 1103. 

Azocarboxylio acid, 792. 
Azoparasulphobenzene-J-diamidobenzoio 
acid, 184. 

Azoparas ulphobenzenephenylenedi- 
l^mme, 1103. 

Azoparasulpbobenzenephenylenedi- 
aminebenzene, 1103. 

Azopara toluenephenylenediamineben- 
zene, 1103. 

Azoparatoluenephenylenediamino 
naphthalene, 1103. 

Aao^enylenediaminebenzenemetaben- 

zoio acid, 1103. 


AzophtbaHc acid, action of stannous 
chloride on, 1126. 

Azosulpbobenzenetoluenediamine, 1103. 

Azotometer, Scbeibler’s modification of, 
508. 

Azotribromobenzene, dimethylamido-, 
661. 

-metbylplienylamido-, 662. 

Azoxybenzene, JKlinger’s method of 
preparing, 180. 

Azoxylene, 180. 

Azoxylenedisulpbonic acid, and its salts,. 
593. 

Azoxypropylbenzoic acid, 330. 

Azylines, 65, 184, 868 , 1100. 


B. 

Bacteria, action of, on starch, 931. 

-diastatic ferment of, 930. 

*— progress in the knowledge of, 
364. 

Baeyer’s artificial indigo, application of, 
257. 

Banana, composition of, at diiTorent 
stages of maturity, 231. 

Barbituric acid, derivatives of, 314, 

-dibromo-, action of, on thio- 

carbamide and thiocyanates, 913. 
Baregin or glairin, 302. 

Barium aluminates, 649. 

-and basic haloid salts of, 

289. 

-basic halogen salts of, 649. 

-hydroxide, crystallised, 649. 

-and haloid salts, notes on, 

289. 

-mercury iodide, apifiication of a 

solution of to pctrographieal pur¬ 
poses, 1060. 

-nitrate, natural, 431. 

-paratoluenesulphouajre, 807. 

-potassium phospliato, 711. 

-sodium phosphate, 711. 

-testing for, 240. 

Barley, estimation of the value of, for 
brewing purposes, 632. 

-influence of, on the fermentation 

process, 756. 

Baryta, hydrates of, 1052. 

Barytes, artificial production of, 1062. 
Basalt from S. Thiago, analysis of- 
722. 

Basalt rocks containing hornblende, 
169. 

Basanites, 721. ^ 

Base, C 9 H 13 N, S9, 

-Oj 4 HuN, 600,1099. 
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Base, C 19 H 13 N, 1099. 

-(obtained from benzenyliso* 

dipbenylamidme), preparation of, 
from benzoyldipbenylamine, 580. 

-derived from crotonaldebyde, 1079. 

Bases formed by putrefaction, 100 , 224, 
924, 923. 

-mutual displacements of, in homo¬ 
geneous systems, 550. 

-obtained by the action of halogen 

compounds on thiocarbamide, oxida¬ 
tion of, 664. 

-of neutral salts, mutual displace¬ 
ment of, in homogeneous systems, 
708. 

- of the pyridine and quinoline 

series, 738. 

Bastonite, analysis of, 959. 

Batteries, cliromic and nitric acid, varia¬ 
tion of the electromotive force in, 
766. 

-effects of temperature on the elec¬ 
tromotive force and resistance of, 
840. 

-secondary, 765. 

Battery residues, utilisation of, 896. 
Bauxite, 397. 

-analyses of, 888 . 

-formation of, 1065. 

-preparation from, of aluminium 

sulphate free from iron, 130. 

Beans of the Soja Mspida^ constituents 
of, 1024. 

Becker’s creaming process, 253. 
Beech-tar oil, 1005. 

Beer, amount of carbonic acid in, 
635. 

—— Chica, the feniient of, 535. 

-glycerol in, 385. 

-nitrogenous constituents of, 821. 

-preservation of, 136. 

Beer-grains, estimation of wort removed 
from and starch left in, 136. 

Bees’ -wax, 39. 

Beet, biological researches on, 613. 

-culture of various descriptions of, 

114,1026. 

-decomposition of the diffusion resi¬ 
dues from, 1025. 

-diseases of, 111 . 

-distribution of sugar in, 124. 

-manuring, 238, 823. 

-white, Silesian, chemical studies 

on, 235, 368. 

Beet-juice, defecation of, with strontium 
saceharate, 756. 

- occurrence of a new acid in, 

913. 

- purification of, 136. 

Beet-red,^81. 

Beet-syrup, limed, ready method of 
estimating the alkalinity of, 689. 


Benzaldehyde, action of acetic chloride- 
on, in presence of zinc-dust, 62, 805. 

-orthamido-, 62, 331. 

-orthonitro-, condensation of, vith 

aniline, 981. 

-reduction of, 187. 

-para- and meta-mido-, 1104, 1105. 

-paranitro-, action of, on acetone, 

11211 . 

Benzaldehydes, nitro-, isomeric, 586. 
Benzaldoxime, niti’O-, * compounds of, 
preparation of, 916. 

-paracetamido-, 1104. 

-paranitro-, 1104. 

Benzamidophenol, 800. 

Benzanilide, amido-, and the action of 
aniline on, 999. 

Benzamsethyl - hydroxylamines, four 
metamcric, 460. 

Benzene, action of allyl chloride on, 
in presence of aluminium chloride, 
977. 

- action of aluminium chloride on 

the monohalogen derivatives of, 63. 

-chloroxy- and bromoxy-derivativea 

of, 984. 

-chloroxypentachloro-, 1119. 

-derivatives, nitration of, 975. 

— dinitro- and trinitro-, compounds 
of, with hydrocarbons, 317, 318. 

-formulae, 51. 

-from various sources, 315, 

-new source ot, 534. 

-tribromiodo-, 661. 

-tribromochloro-, 661. 

-trinitro-derivatives of, 315. 

-tiinitro-iodo-, 316. 

Benzene, and symmetrical dibromethy- 
lene, action of aluminium bromide on, 
807. 

Benzene-aniline, trinitro-, 316. 
Benzene-azoresorcinol, and purification 
of, 982. 

Benzene-diazopbenol, 583. 
Benzene-dimethylaniline, trinitro-, 316. 
Benzenes, frinitro-, 315. 
Benzenesulphaiiilide, 48. 
Benzeaesulphodiphenylamine, 48. 
Benzenesulphonanilide, nitro- and 
amido-derivatives of, 800. 
Benzenesnlphonic acids, amido-, 325. 
Benzenesnlphoiipai*atoluide, nitro- and 
amido-derivatives of, 800. 
Benzenylamidonaphthol, 1113. ^ 

Benzenyl-a-amido-jS- naplithol, 69. 
Benzenyl-j 8 -amido-«-naphtbol, 69, 
Benzeneorthamidophenvlmercaptan, 

198. 

Benzethylanishydroxylamine, 462. 
Benzethylbenzhydroxylamine, 461. 
Benzhyclrol, jS-diamido-, and its com¬ 
pounds, 991. 
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Benzidiuptetracarhoxylie anhydride, and 
salts of the acid, 13:^6. 

Benzil, 921, 1120. 

- action of lead oxide and of hy- 

droxylamine on, b03, 804. 

- decomposition of, by potassium 

cyanide, bUo. 

Benzoic acid, action of melting potassium 
hydroxide on, 407. 

-detection of, in milk, 385. 

-r-cliamido”, action of para- 

diazobenzenesulphoiiic acid on, 184. 

- metacyananndo-, 192. 

-y-monochloro-, 339. 

-tnamido-, new, 184. 

Benzoid, amido-, 999, 

Benzoin, action of leal oxide, and of 
hydroxylamine on, 804. 
jS-Benzoisosuccimc acid, 912, 
jJ-Benzonaphthol, a-nitro-, molecular 
tmnsformation of, 1113. 

Benzouitril, preparation of, 1111. 

-metanitro-, 916. 

Benzoplienone, diarmdo*, and its cdin- 
pounds, 991. 

-metanitro-, 203. 

-tetranitro-, 991. 

Benzoquinol, compounds of, with amines, 
60. 

Benzotrichloride, compounds of, with 
phen >ls and phenylamines, 861. 
Benzotropeine, 671. 

Benzoylacetic acid, 336. 
Benzoylacetocarboxylio acid, action of 
hydroxylamine hydrochloride on, 
1127. 

- formula of, 1127. 
Benzoyl-a-amido-/3-naphtliol, 1113. 
Benzoyl-oarbinol, constitution of, 983. 
Beuzoyldiamidoacetylamidacetic acid, 

1U87. 

Benzoyldiiodopheiiol, 1109. 
Benzoylethox;rfur£urine, 800. 
Benzoylmositylene, 377. 
Benzoylparaleucandine, 981. 
Benzoyltetrahydroquiuoline,<L144. 
Banzoyltetramethylene, 1084, 
Benzoyltetramethyleuecarboxylio- acid, 
1084. 

Benzyl acetoacetate, action of snlphnrio 
acid, 808. 

-chlorides, action of potassium car¬ 
bonate on, 58. 

—^ cresyl ether, 585, 686. 

-cyanide, aoetamidobromonitro-, 64. 

-derivatires, 1121. 

-a- and ^-naphthyl ether, 686. 

-nitrate, paranitro-, 866. 

-nitro-, chlorides of ortho- and 

meta-, 1092, 

-phenol ether, 586, 

JBenzylacatOaoeHo acid, 41. 


Benz}lacotono, nitroso-, (1. 

Benzjlacetoxime and its hydrocliloridc, 
5bl. 

Benzrialdoxime, 560. 

-ortho- and meta-nitro-, preparation 

of, 581. 

Bonzylamarine, and its platinochloride, 
982. 

Benzylamidobenzoic acid, 1009. 

Benzylbarbitunc acid, 314. 

Benzjl-dxnitro-orbhocresol, mononitro-, 
864. 

Benzyl-dinitro-phenol, mononitro-, 861. 

Benzylene chlorides, action of potassium 
carbonate on, 58. 

Benzyleneorlhol olyliimine, 179. 

Benzylformiinide drochloride, 1089. 

Beozylglyoxaline, 911. 

Benzylhydroxylamine, formula of, 360. 

Benzyl-mesitylene, 323. 

Benzylnitrosoaeeione, an isomerido ot, 
572. 

Benzyl-ortho-, and -para-cresol, nitro- 
derivatives of, 863. 

Benylphenol, uitro-derivatives of, 863. 

Benzylpurpuric acid, 315. 

BerthoUet’s laws and the combination 
of mercnrie oxide with acids, 10. 

Beryl from N. Carolina, 1064. 

—- from Craveggia in Piedmont, 
958. 

Beryllium hydroxides, 291. 

Berzeliite, doubly-refracting, 434. 

Bessemer converter, chemistry of, 832. 

Bibasio acids, imides ot, 475. 

Bichromate batteries, reply to the ob¬ 
servations of Reymer on, 765. 

-battery, modidcation of, and ob¬ 
servation on, 700. 

Bidiethyltolyl, 1094. 

Bignanide, and its constitution, 973, 

Bilo of invertebmtes and vertobraion, 
colouring-mattor of, 1L59. 

Bilo acids, behaviour of, with albumin 
and peptones, and antiseptic action of, 
673. 

-Tige of phosphoric acid in 

Pettenkofer’s reaction for, 1177. 

Biliary fistula, observations on a dog 
with, 818. 

Bismuth carbonate, from Guanajuato, 
Mexico, 432, 

-cliloiides and oxides, heat of for¬ 
mation of, 544. 

-peroxide, barium compounds of, 

158. 

-solutions, electrolysis of, 1034. 

-suhnitrato, examination of, 382. 

Bitumen, analysis of, 941. 

Biuret dicyanainide, and its B5i.lts, 658 
reaction, the true and so-called, 
1019. 
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Blasl-ftimace practice 'witli coke and 
with cliarcoal, 531. 

Bleach ing-powder and. analogous com¬ 
pounds, 953. 

- - modified process for the 

eisiimation of chlorine in, 507. 

Blood, action of hydrogen peroxide on 
the red colouring-matter ot, 103. 

-behaviour of ozone "with, 486. 

behaviour of, when deprived of 
oxygen, 818. 

• coagulation of, 608. 

-transformation of, into a solid and 

inodorous manure by means of a new 
ferric sulphate, 239. 

“ Blooming ” of black Russian earth, 
679. 

Boiler explosions, 129. 

---prevention of, 835. 

Boiler fires, investigation of, 942. 

Boiler incrustation, prevention of, 408. 
Boilers, efiect of the presence of sheet 
zinc in, and a method for preventing 
explosions, 250. 

Boihng points, errors in the determina¬ 
tion of, 844. 

-— of the corresponding ketones, 

ethereal salts, and chloranhydrides, 
similarity of, 990. 

-and specific volume, relation 

between, 302. 

Bole from Steinkirchen, in Bohemia, 
444. 

Bono acid, detection of, in milk, 385. 

-electrolysis of solutions of, 

540. 

—-use of, for preserving food, 

1178. 

Boroquatuordecitungstates, 23. 
Boroiungstatca, new, 23, 786, 
Boumonite, a variety of, 162. 

** Bradoxydabel,” 709. 

Brandy, Otto’s method for the estima¬ 
tion of fusel oil in, 123. 

Broad, feimentation of, 1179. 

-nitrogenous constituents of, 821. 

Bread-making, utilisation of butter-milk 
in, 1037. 

Bromaniiic acid, chloro-, from meta* 
dichlorometabromoquinone, 1117. 
Bromic acid, systematic method of 
testing for, 1172. 

Bromides, estimation of, in presence of 
sulplinretted hydrogen, 608. 

Bromine amalgamation process, 399. 

- displacement of, by chlorine in 

organic compounds, 1118. 

-dissociation of, 546. 

-estimation of, in presence of iodine, 

119. 

-sepa^tion of, from chlorine and 

iodine, 1107. 


Bromine, use of, in testing for alkaloids, 
1175. 

Bronze implements used by the miners 
of Peru, 691, 

Bronzite, 432. 

Brueite, 1061. 

-from Cogne, 1061. 

Buckwheat flour, detection of rice-meal 
in, 885. 

Building stones, decay of, 1036. 

Burettes, manufacture and correction of, 
619. 

Butenylbenzene, 471. 

Butter, adulteration of, 521. 

-analysis of, 246, 247, 750. 

-chemistry of, 1160. 

estimation of salicylic acid in, 
622. 

' preservation of, 254. 

Butter-milk, utilisation of, in bread¬ 
making, 1037. 

Butyl bisulphide, 48. 

-chloral, constitution of, 963. 

Butyleiiedicarboxylic acid, and its amide, 
353. 

Butylglyoidic acid, 311, 969. 

Butylmethylethylene, 663. 

Butyl-nitrous acid, and some of its salts, 
915. 

Butyraldehyde, a-y-dichloro - a - /I - di- 

bromo-, 965. 
triohloro-, 966. 

Butyric ferment in arable soils, 610. 

a-Butyric-creatinine, 220. 


C. 

Cacao tree, cultivation of, 933. 

Cadmium nitrate, basic, 904. 

Cafieic acid from cuprea bai'k, 66. 

Caffeldine, 1016. 

-oxidation of, with chromic acid, 

1017. 

CafPeidine-qarboxylio acid, and its salts, 
1016. 

Caffetim, action of dilute alkalis on, 
1016. 

- action of hydrochloric acid on, 

873. 

-amount of, in guarana, 232. 

-and its derivatives, constitution of, 

367. 

-artifici^ salts of, 873. * 

- behaviour of, in the animal 

organism, 1018. 

-derivatives of, 364. 

-occurrence of, in cacao, 873. 

-salts of, 97. 

Caffoline, 356. 

Caff uric acid, 356. 
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Caleite, 957. 

-artificial production of, 31. 

-from Colorado, 165. 

Calcium chloride, 151. 

- hydroxide, estimation of, in pre¬ 
sence of calcium carbonate, 828. 

-hypochlorite, 17. 

-hypoiodite, 17. 

-parahydroxybenzoate, products of 

the distillation of, 664. 

-and strontium, separation of, 509. 

Calico-printing, noTelties in, 895. 
Calomel, influence of, on fermentation 
and the life of micro-organisms, 
743. 

Calres, fattening of, 815. 

-feeding, with skim-milk, 675. 

Camellia oleifera seeds, 1166. 

Camphor, action of sodium on, 1006. 

-action of zinc chloride on, 810. 

-ehloi*onitro-, 667. 

-a- and /?-dibromo-, preparation of, 

1007. 

-monochloro-, a new, 214. 

-physical isomerism of, 598. 

-nitroxy-, 216. 

— tnbromo-, constitution of, 215. 
Camphor-cymene and its sulphonic 
acids, 320. 

Camphorethylimidethylimidine, 49. 
Camphoric anhydride, 1007. 
Camphoronic acid, 1008. 

Camphoroxime, 728. 

Camphors, dibromo-, isomerism of, 
214. 

-isomeric dibromo-, 1007,1008. 

Cane-sugar, action of lime on, 1079. 
--influence of invertin on the fer¬ 
mentation of, 101. 

-strobometric estimation of the rate 

of inrersion of, 174. 

Cannalis indica^ new alkalolid in, 1155. 
Capillarity of liquids, 549. 

Capillarity of the surfaces water-ether 
•and water-carbonbisulphide under the 
action of electromotive fwce, varia¬ 
tions of the constant of, 1047. 

Caproic acid, normal, J-laetone of, 455. 
Caprolaetones, two new, 454. 

Carbamide, vapour of, 645. 
Carbamidoacetosulphonic acid, 664. 
Carbamido-dibenzoic acid, 194. 
Carbamidophenol, amido-, 1110. 
Cafbocaprolactonic acid, 656, 971. 
Carbohydrates, physiology of, in the 
animal system, 1160. 

Carbolic acid, poisoning with, 1021, 
Carbomesyl, 1096. 

Carbon, affiidty values of, 779. 

- and its compounds, spectra of, 

261. 

- bisulphide, 535. 


Carbon bisulphide, estimation of, in 
thiocarbonates, 935. 

-purification of, 43. 

-solidification of, 781. 

-and carbonic anlijdride, un¬ 
observed resemblance bet\^cen, 1049. 

-contacts, electric resistance of, 841. 

-effect of absoi’bed gases on the 

electrical conductivity of, 769. 

- for electric lighting, preparation 

and purification of, 752. 

-new method for the estimation oi 

minute quantities of, in iron or steel, 
1032. 

-oxidation-products of, obtained by 

electrolysis, 65. 

-oxides, sulphur, and sulphur 

oxides, reaction between, 651. 

— '• oxysulphide, physical properties of, 
43. 

-spectrum of, 1. 

-tetrachloride, heat of formation of, 

544. 

-thiobromides, 907. 

Carbon-compounds, law of freezing of 
aqueous solutions of, 7. 

—— liquid, dependence of molecular 
refraction of, on their chemical con¬ 
stitution, 538. 

-optically active, synthesis of, 457. 

-spectra of, 761. 

-volatile, method of estimating the 

heat of formation of, 543. 

Carbonic anhydride, antiseptic proper¬ 
ties of, 395. 

-in terrestrial air, influence of 

climate and weather on the amount 
of, 614. 

-in the air at Cape Horn, 121. 

-in the atmosphere, 281. 

■ liquid, as a fire extiuguiHhor, 

408. 

— explosion of a tube con¬ 
taining, 422. 

-relation between pres¬ 
sure and tempemture in the saturated 
vapour of, 417. 

-- and carbon bisulphide, un¬ 
observed resemblance between, 1049. 
Carbonic hydroxide, 574. 

Carbonic oxide, action of, on steam, 860. 
-action of platinum and palla¬ 
dium on, 422. 

■ heat of formation of, 544. 

■ liquefaction of, 781, 052. 

new method for preparing, 

574, 655. 

-oxidation of, by palladium 

hydride and oxygen, 150. 

— - and oxygen, influence of 

aqueous vapour pn the explosion of, 
12» 
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Carbonyldiphenjl oxide, 664. 
Carbosdicide, a, 15. 

Carbosilicon compounds, 15. 

Carbostyrd, y-bromo-, 351. 

-|3-chloro-, 351. 

-constitution of, 204. 

-y-lialogen-derivatives of, 196. 

Carbotrithiohexbromide, and forma¬ 
tion of a new colouring matter by tlie 
action of heat on, 907. 
Carbovalerolactonic acid, 456. 

Carboxylic acids, eonvei‘sion of phenols 
into, 802. 

Carlsbad salts, 396. 

Casein from heated milk, digestibility 
of, 487, 815. 

Caseo-glutin, 693. 

Castor-oil, insoluble residue from the 
distillation of, 655. 

Catechol, fusion of, with soda, 60. 

Cattle, feeding of, with cLry fodder, 
816. 

- poisoning of, by earth-nut cake, 

818. 

Caustic alkalis, estimation of, in pre¬ 
sence of alkaline carbonates, 828. 
Celestine, artificial production of, 1062. 
Cellulose, brown and white, preparation 
of, 253. 

-fermentation of, 821,1077. 

Cement, a natural, 131. 

-and its application, 131. 

-English, analyses of, 530. 

-hardening of, 831. 

-prepamtion and testing of, 753. 

Cement and lime, process for rendering 
them less subject to atmospheric in¬ 
fluences, 398, 530. 

Cementation steel, crystals in, 629. 
Cereal grains, specific gravity of, 111. 
Cereals, chemistry of, 1160. 

-cultivation of, 612. 

Cerium oxide, prepai*ation of, 713. 
Cerotic acid, 39. 

'Chabazite, 441, 957. 

-from Colorado, 164. 

Chalcomenite, a new mineral species 
(selenite of copper), 31. 

Charcoal, firwood, composition of, 533. 

-influence of, on the amount of 

phosphorus in pig-iron, 403, 

Cheese, chemistry of, 1160. 

-composition of, 256. 

- Emmenthal, composition and 

ripening of, 692. 

Chelidonic acid, and its derivatives, 
870. 

Chemical action and electrical energy, 
413. 

-affinities of elements in vaarious 

allotro‘i)ic modifications, 779. 

Chica beer, 365, 535. 


Children dying from atrophy, decrease 
in weight of individud organs in, 
606. 

Ohiolite, chemical composition of, 29. 
Chloracetoacetate of ethyl, action of 
nitric acid on, 573. 

Chloral hydi’ate, action of hydroxyl- 
amine on, 728. 

Chlorates, action of the galvanic current 
on, 149. 

Chlorhydrins, prepai*ation of, 1077. 
Chloric acid, sjstematic method of test¬ 
ing for, 1172. 

“ CMoride of lime,” 17. 

“ Chloride of hthia,” 17. 

Chlorides, action of the galvanic current 
on, 149. 

-estimation of, in presence of sul¬ 
phuretted hydrogen, 508. 

Chlorine as a plant-food, 497. 

-density of, at high temperatures, 

710. 

-dissociation of, 546. 

-estimation of, in presence of bro¬ 
mine and iodine, 119. 

-hydrate, crystallisation of, 550. 

-hydrates, 780. 

-oxyacids of, constitution of, 645. 

-separation of, from bromine and 

iodine, 1167. 

—— solubility of, in water, 550. 
Chloroform, detection of, in the fluids 
and organs of the animal body, 
243. 

Chlorophyll and the distribution of 
energy in the solar spectrum, 697. 
Chlorophyllite from Loquidy, near 
Nantes, 413. 

Cliloropicrin, syntheses with, 1000. 
Chlorosulphomc acid, new mode of for¬ 
mation of, 710. 

Oholesterin, appendix to the paper on, 
586. 

Chondi*odite, composition of, 436. 

-minerals, composition of, 436. 

Ohromamiponium compounds, chemistry 
of, 554. 

Chroinates, action of acids on, 707- 

-Mid chromic acid, 22. 

Chrome-iron, deposits of, in the Urals, 
444. 

Chrome-orange for calico-printing, pre¬ 
paration ox, 896. 

Chromic acid and some of its salts, heat 
of formation of, 642. • 

-volumetric estimation of, in 

chromates and dichromates, 686. 

-and chromates, 22. 

Chromic selenite, 717. 

-tourmalin in the XJrals, 44^. 

Chromium and urea, series of salts oon^ 
taining, 178. 
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Ohromometei’, a new form of, 1032. 

Chromophyll, 820. 

Cliromous sulphate, 22. 

Cinchomeronic acid, 739. 

Cinchona, liquid extract of, 693. 

Cinchona alkaloids, notes on, 1018. 

-- quantitatiTe estimation of, 

388. 

Cinchona hark grown in Jamaica, 1165. 

Ciuchonidine, detection of, in quinine, 
1019. 

Cinchonine, oxidation-products of, 222. 

Cinnamic acid, action of sulphuric acid 
on, 474. 

-195. 

■ deriratiyes of, 195,196, 992, 

1123. 

-- paradiazo-j decomposition of, 

196. 

Cinnamic acids, bromo-, 195. 

— -halogen, 196. 

-halogen, constitution of, 194. 

Cinnamyl methyl ketone, orthonitro-, 

341, 587. 

-paranitro-, 1120. 

Cinnamylacetone, orthonitro-, 587, 588. 

Cinnamylformic acid, orthonitro-, 341. 

Cinnamyltropeine, 671. 

Cinnolinc-deriyatiyes, 1105. 

Oitraconic acid, derivatiyes of, 312. 

Citraconimide, 313. 

Citric acid, action of, on minerals, 
857. 

-distillation of, with ex¬ 
cess of lime, 658. 

Olay from Lothain, analysis of, 627. 

Olay ironstone of Bheinhesse, 448. 

Clays, best American, composition of, 

888 . 

-refractory, 397. 

Olinohumite, composition of, 436. 

CloTer sickness, causes of, 233. 

Coal, a bed of, discoyered in Algiers and 
the layers of wliite sand accompanj - 
ing the same, 160. 

- estimation of coke aiid yolatile 

products in, 517. 

-from Canoas, analysis of, 94J. 

-of the Muaraze, onalj sis of, 299. 

-spontaneous combustion of, 892. 

— sulphur in, 383. 

Coal-dust, influence of, in colliery explo¬ 
sions, 127- 

Cbal-gas, estimation of sxilphur in, 382. 

CoaCtar, new compounds from, 204. 

Coal-tar colours, yarious, 636. 

Cobalt carbonate, optical properties of, 
1062. 

-separation of nickel from, 621. 

--sulphate, 25. 

CkjWteiine compounds (Part III), 
25w 


Cochineal, adulteration of, 40S. 

Codeine and moiiobromo-, non-nitro¬ 
genous bodies from, 221. 

Codeines, 358. 

Codethyline, 358. 

- non-nitrogenous sub^^tunc•c from, 

221 . 

Oodomethyline, 368. 

Gcerulignol, 393. 

-nitro-, 1006- 

-Boichenbach’s oxidising principle, 

1005. 

Coffee, physiological action of, 745. 
Colcliiceme, 672. 

Colchicine, 672. 

^-Collidine, 83, 739. 

-hydrate of, 220. 

-physiological action of, 104. 

CoUidineclicarboxylic acid, 83. 

-oxidation-products of, 81. 

Colophony, occurrence of methyl alco¬ 
hol in the products of the dry dibtil- 
lation of, 738. 

- products of the distillation of, 

599. 

Colour and assimilation, 819. 
Colouring-matter, no%\ crystalline, in 
urine, 814. 

new, formation of, by the 
action of heat on carbotrithiohexabro- 
mide, 907. 

-of bile of invertebrates and 

Tortebrates and unusual mune pig¬ 
ments, 1159. 

Colouring-matters, a new class of, 600, 

-artificial, mordants used for 

fixing, 256, 894. 

-from coal-tar quinoline, 1150. 

-of the safranine serieh, 731. 

Columbite, analysis of, 431 
Comenamic acid, 792. 

Comciiic acid, brumoxy bromo-, 657. 
Comets, light einittod bv, 261. 

Cojn])osts, analysis of materials usetl in 
the preparation of, 501. 
Concusconidine, 602. 

Coneusconine, 603. 

Conduct-pipes, luting for, 536. 
Congelation of aqueous solutions oi or¬ 
ganic bodies, 962. 

Oonglutin from lupines, behaviour of, 
towards saline solutions, 360. 
Conhydrine, action of dehydmting 
agents on, 220. 

Coniferin, occurrence of, in the woody 
structures of beetroot, 611. 

Conine, action of bromine on, in. alkaline 
solution, 789. 

-and its derivatives, 220. 

Coninie acid, 813. 

Oonquinme, separation of, from hyclro- 
conquinine, 
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Conylurethane, action of nitric acid on, 
813. 

-and deriratives of, 220. 

Copper, inlluence of, on the working of 
steel, 404. 

-- modification of the Hunt-Douglas 

process for the extmction of, 400. 

selenite (chalcomenite, a new 
mineral species), 31. 

-sep iratioii of, from lead, hy refin¬ 
ing in Freiberg, 400. 

-separation of, from sulphides by- 

air-blast, 100 

-sulphate, quantity of heat evolved 

in the electrolysis of, 1043, 

-sulphates, basic, 853. 

-sulphide, colloidal, 904,1054. 

-tellurium in, 531. 

-Weil’s method for the estimation 

of, 509. 

Copper-ammonium thiomolybdate, 1051. 
Copper ore from Nova Scotia, analysis 
of, 859. 

Copper slate, Mansfeld, analysis of, 
1069. 

Cordierite in the trachytes of Hungaiy, 
166. 

Correction, a, 709. 

- potassium ethylenedisulphonato, 

912. 

Cotton cake, 111. 

Cotton fiibries, dyed, microscopic investi¬ 
gation of, 751. 

Coumaidlic acid, and its derivatives, 
474, 

Coumurin, 47l. 

Couinarone, 474. 

Cows, niilch, rice and earth-nut meal as 
food for, 820. 

■ milking of, twice or thrice daily, 

227 . 

— value of various fodders for, 

820 . 

Cream of tartar, rnpid estimation of, 
755. 

Creaming, 253. 

Creaming process, Becker’s, 253. 
Creasote from beechwood tar, 393. 
Creatine-compounds of the aromatic 
group, 669. 

Creatinine-group, compounds of, 220, 
1153. 

Cresol, amido-, from tolylenediamine, 
329. 

-ortho-, and para-, dichloro-, and 

their derivatives, 1111. 

-ortho-, meta-, and para-, niti’o- 

derivatives of, 861. 

Cresols, ethylnmido-, 866. 

-nitvo-,‘ 59, 662, 864. 

GresorselliMc acid, and its salts, 1121, 
Critical poini of mixed gases, 277. 


Critical tempei*atures of alk-\l salts, 
276. 

Grocoisite, analysis of, 1063. 

Crocin-scarlet, process for preparing, 
636. 

Crocin-yellow, process for preparing, 
635. 

Oops, various, cultivation of, 285. 
Crotonaldehyde, action of dry ammonia 
on, 1079. 

-chloro-, 963. 

--dichloro-, a condensation-pro¬ 
duct of monochloraldehyde, 96 i. 
iS-Crotonic acid, addition of liypochlor- 
ous acid to, 311. 

Crotonic acid, a- and jS-chloro-, action of 
potash on, 968. 

Ooronic acids, brom-addition-deriva- 
tives of, 573. 

• isomeric, derivatires of, 969. 

-monohalogcn deriratives of, 

action of alkalis on, 968. 

Cryolite, 427. 

-chemical composition of, 29. 

_— some artificial products from, 30, 
Crypiidine, 669. 

Crystallisation, experiments in, exem¬ 
plifying Beithollet’s laws of afiinitv, 
148. 

-observations on, 147. 

Cumic acid, diamido-, and its hydro¬ 
chloride, 194. 

-synthesis of, 63. 

Cumidine, crystalline, and its methyl- 
derivatives, 321. 

Cuprea bark, 601. 

Cupric chloride, action of aluminium on, 
19. 

-hydroxide, stability of, 19. 

-sulphide, solubility of, iu alkaline 

thiomoly hdates, 1054. 

Cuproso-cUpric sulphites, transforma¬ 
tions of, 20. 

Curcumin, tetmbromo-, 481. 

-dibromide, pciitabronio-, 4SI, 

-dih\ dride, and an anlndride of, 

481. 

-teirabromide, 481. 

Currents, alternating, electro-dynamic 
iutei fcrouce of, 897. 

-produced by fused nitrates in con¬ 
tact with incandescent c.irbon, 273. 
Oyanconxine and it& derivatives, 352. 
Cjanethiiie, action of bromine on, 353. 

-action of nitrous acid on, 352. 

-and bases derived irom it, 352. 

Cyanetholme, 304. 

-a reaction of the compounds ot 

normal cyanuric acid and, 305. 

Cyanic* acid, normal, properties of, 301. 
Cyanniothine and its deriratives, 653. 
Cyanogen, decomposition of, 303. 
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a-Cyanoiiaphthalene, 807. 

Uyanopyrene, 1003. 

Cyanopjrene-picric acid, 1004. 

Cyanoqmnollnes, ortho- and ineta-,'92. 

Cyannric acid, normal, a reaction of the 
compounds of, and cyanetholine 
(corps de M. Cloez), 305. 

Cymatolite, from spodmnene, 439. 

C^ene, tetrachloro-, 806. 

Cymenesulphonic acid, trichloro-, and 
its sodium salt, 806. 

Oymenesulphonic acids, 999,1129. 


D. 

Danburite, from Switzerland, 966. 

-from the Scopi, in Q-raubiindten, 

437. 

PanieU’s element, electromotive force of, 
409. 

Dawsonite, composition of, 430. 

Pecyl alcohol, normal primary, prepara¬ 
tion of, and its derivatives, 1075. 

Pehydrodipyridine, foot-note, 483. 

Pehydropiperylurethane, nitro-, and its 
bromhydroay-derivative, 814. 

Pehydroxy-caproic acid, 571. 

Density of aqueous vapom% influence of 
hydroscopic condensation in glass 
vessels in the determination of, 507. 

Pextran, nature and formation of, 105. 

Dextrin, formula of, 307. 

Dextrin syrup, examination of molasses 
for, 624. 

Diabase from St. Vicente, Cape Verde 
Islands, analysis of, 720. 

-from Weilburg, 959. 

Piacetonepbenanthraquinone, 597. 

Piacetylamarine, 799. 

Diacetylflavol, 74. 

Piacetylformamidine, 1099. 

Diaeetylphenylenediamine, 916. 

Piacetylpyromecazonic acid, 791. 

Pfacetylr^orcinol, 917. 

Piacetylsafranine hydrochldride, 732. 

Piaeetyltoluylenediamine, 916, 

Pialhylanilines, nitroso-, periodides of, 
979. 

Pialkyldisulphisetihionio acids, 972. 

Pialhyidisulphobenzoates, 999. 

Piallage, chemical composition of, 
1068. 

Pnllylamine, action of sulphuric acid 
on, 1086. 

Piamidohenzenes, igomeric, action of 
paradiazobenzenesulphonic acids on, 
183. 

Diamines, primary, action of ethyl chlor- 
a4setat€ on, ^97. 

Piamylaanlmeazyline, 55,185. 


Pianhydrolupinine, 100. 
Piamlidoquinone and its derivatives, 
1117. 

Pianilidotoluquinone, and derivatives 
of, 1118. 

Pianthramine, 1139. 

Piaspore, 35. 

Piazoamidobenzene, tri- and hcxa- 
bromo-, 661. 

Piazoazobenzenedisulphonic acid, 182. 
Piazoazobenzonesulphonio acid, 181. 
Piazobenzene, tribromo-, nitmte and 
other salts of, 660. 

Piazobenzenimide, tribromo*, 661. 
Piazo-derivatives, 180, 584, 1102. 

-of “symmetrical” tribrom- 

aniline, 660. 

Diazopbenol, dibromo-, 660. 
Piazoresorufin, 733. 

Pibenzbydroxamic acid, 1130, 

Pibenzyl, 807.^ 

Dibenzylamarine and its iodides, 203. 
Pibenzylbenzene, metadinitro-, 203. 
Bibutylanilineazyline, 55, 185. 
Picarbocaprolactonic acid and its de¬ 
rivatives, 970. 

Pichromates, process for preparing, 890. 
Picinnamyl ketone, paranitro-, 1120. 
Picodethine, 359. 

Picyanodiamide, 907,1090. 
Picyandiamidocarboxylio acid and its 
salts, 907. 

-from dicyanodiamide, 1086. 

Picyanopyrene, 1004. 

Di-diphenyl, 469. 

Didymium, a new element accompany¬ 
ing, 18. ^ 

—- atomic weight of, 852. 

Dielectric constants of insulating liquids, 
946. 

Piethoxydinitrodipheii;^ lainine, 466. 
Piethoxyhydroxycafleine, 355. 
Pietboxyhydroxyethvltheobromiile, 357. 
Diethyl aeet;t Ipiictetracarboxylate, 46. 

-amnrineclicarboxylate, 799. 

-furfurineclicarbox} late, 800. 

-hydrocoUidxnedicarboxylate, 82. 

-hydrofurlurjliutidinediearboxy- 

late, 1151. 

-hydroj)heiiyllutidinedicarboxylate, 

-ketone, combination of, with hy¬ 
drogen sodium sulphite, 1080. 

-monomethylpropenvltricarboxy- 

late, 45. 

-phenyllutidinedicarboxylate, 3161. 

-quinone tetrahydridedicarboxylate, 

1084. 

Piethylahylamine and its platino- and 
platini-ohloride, 009. 

Piethylamine hydrosulphid<?, vapour- 
tension of, 727. 
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Diethylaniline, action of benaotrichloride 
on, 861. 

-and its platinochloride, preparation 

of, 578. 

-nitro-, 868. 

-paranitro-, 1100. 

Dietbylanilmeazyline, 65,185. 

Diethylbarbiturio acid, 315. 

Dietbylbenzoylaniline, 861. 

y-Diethylbutyrolactone, 39. 

Diethyr^sulpbisetbionic acid, sodium 
salt of, 972. 

Dietbyldisulpbobenzoio acid, salts of, 
999. 

Dietbylformamide, platinochloride of, 
1089. 

Diethylorthotoluidine and its platino- 
chloride, preparation of, 578. 

Diethylparaphenylenediamioe, 869, 
1100 

Diethylquinol, nitro - derivatives of, 
466. 

Bictliylsafranines, two, 732. 

Bietliylsulphamic acid and its barium 
salt, 971. 

Diethyltoluene and its derivatives, 1093. 

Biethyltolyl bromide, 1094. 

Diethylxylylphospliine, 58. 

Dietrichite, 433. 

Diformylmetaphenylenediamine ? 326. 

Diffusion of some organic and inorganic 
compounds, experiments on, 1047. 

Diffusion residue, feeding value of fresh 
and dried, 680. 

-from beet-sugar manufacture, 

preservation of, 695. 

Diffuaioscope, 630. 

Diffusometer, 629. 

Digestion, artificial and natural, of ni¬ 
trogenous matter, 227. 

—— in the stomach, researches on, 815. 

-- influence of calomel on, 743. 

Digestive ferments, decomposition of, 
815. 

Dihexylthiocarbamide, 1075. 

Dihydrocollidine and its salts, 84.^ 

DihydrohydroxypyridinecarhoxyUe acid, 
aldehyde of, 793. 

Dihydronaphthoic acid, synthesis of, 808. 

Dihjdro-oxindole, 919. 

Dihydroxyanthracene from a-anthra- 
quinonedisulphonic acid (flavol), 74. 

Dihydroxybenzene, tetranitro-, 327,329. 

a- and /S-Dihydroxybenzophenone and 
its compounds, 991. 

Dihydroxyhutyric acid, 674. 

Dihydroxycoumarin, 200. 

Dihydroxyphenyl disulphide and its 
compounds, 988. 

-oxidation of the methylic 

ether of, S89. 

Dihydroxytoluquinone, 1118. 

VOL. ALIV. 


Dihydroxy-xylene, 918. 

Di-isobutylquinol and its ehloro-, 
bi*omo-, and nitro-derivatives, 60. 

Di-isopropylmetacresol and its deriva¬ 
tives, 463. 

DiHturie acid, 913. 

Dimethoxyumbellic acid, 200. 

Dimethoxybenzoid, 336. 

Dimethyl acctylenedicarhoxylate, 313. 

Dimethylacetoacetic acid, 41. 

Dimethylacetoxime, 580, 581. 

Dimethylfiesculetin, 199. 

Dimethylamarine, formula of, 204. 

Dimethylamidoazotribromobenzenc, 661. 

Dimethylamidoquinoline, 811. 

Dimethylaniline and its platinochloride, 
preparation of, 578. 

-paranitro-, 1100. 

Dimethylanilineazyline, 55,186. 

Dimethylanthramine, 1139. 

Dimethylbarbituric acid, 315. 

Dimethylcumidine, 824. 

Dimethyldisulphisethionic acid, sodium 
salt of, 972. 

Dimethyldisulphobenzoic acid, salts of, 

1000. 

Dimethylethylene oxide, symmetrical, 
567. 

DimethyHormamide, platinochloride of, 
1089. 

Dimethylformamidine, and its hydro¬ 
chloride, 731. 

Dimethylmetaehloraniline and its salts, 
579. 

Dimethylmetamidophenetofi, 579. 

Dimethylnaphthalene, 79. 

Dimethylnaphthol, 79. 

Dimethylorthotoluidine and its platino¬ 
chloride, preparation of, 578. 

Dimethyloxamide, 1018. 

Dimethylparatoluidine and its platino¬ 
chloride, preparation of, 678. 

Dimethylphenylacetic acid, a-nitro-, and 
its salts, 1096. 

-symmetrical, and its salts, 

1096. 

Dimethylpiperidine, and its constitu¬ 
tion, 11^4. 

Dimethylsuccinimidine hydrochloxnde, 
1089. 

Dimethyltropine, decomposition of, by 
heat, 672. 

Dimethylxylidines, 679. 

Dimethylxylylphosphine, 58. ^ 

a-Dinaphthadiquinone ? 70. 

/3-Dinaphthalene oxide, 209. 

/S-Dinaphthol, and its derivatives, 208. 

-picrate, 209. 

a-Dinaphthyl, 209. 

Dinaplithylamine, a-, |3-, and 59.J. 

Dinaphtliylenatnide and its derivatives, 
209. 

4 n 
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Dmaphthylenepbenylamine, 209. 
Dioptase from the Corderillas of Chili, 
446. 

Dionte, analysis of, 720. 

Diorites of Montreal, 561. 

Dioritic rocks of Klauseu in the Tyrol, 
1069. 

DioxalethyHne, 50. 

Bioxymethylditolyl, quinone of, 467. 
Diparaliydroxyphenyltliiocarbamide, 
1110 . 

Diparaphenylethylthiocarhamide, 1106. 
Dipentenyl-benzene, 1094. 

Diphenoquinone, dichloroxydichlorodi- 
bromo-, 984. 

Diphenyl, deriyatives of, 843. 

-mononitrodibromo-j 313. 

-trinitrodibromo-, 343. 

-carbonate, conversion of, into sali¬ 
cylic acid, 689. 

Diphenylaoetoxime, 580. 

Diphenylamine, use of, in qualitative 
analysis, 239, 

Diphenylarsine trichloride, 187. 
Diphenylcarbamide, 1107. 

-metadinitro-, 583. 

«i-Diphenylcarboxylic acid and its salts, 
468. 

j9-Diphenylcarboxylic acid, 468. 
Diphenyldiisoindolazobenzenesulphonic 
acid, 343. 

Diphenyldiisoindolazodibromophenol, 

342. 

Diphenyldiisoindolazotribromobenzene 
hydrochloride, 342. 
Diplienyldiisoindole, and its salts, 342. 

- azo-colouring substances from, 

842. 

Diphenyldiisoindolesulphanilio acid, 348. 
Diphenyleneketone, dibromo-, 921. 
Dipbenylformamidine, 49, 781. 
Diphenylglyoxime, 1120. 
Diphenylmethane, metanitro-, and me- 
tamido-, 202, 203. 

- letramido-, and its compounds, 

991. 

-tetranitro-, preparation of, 990. 

Diphenyloxide ketone, OS'!. 
Diphenylpararosaniline, 807. 
Diphenylphosphoryl chloride, 735. 
Diphenylpropflne, 977. 
Diphenyltaurocarbamic anhydride, 664. 
DiphenylthiocarbiTnide, meta-, nitro-, 
„ and dinitro-, 801. 
Dipbenylthiocarbamide, mono- and di¬ 
nitro-, action of iodine on, 682. 
Dipropylahylamine, and its plalinochlo- 
ride, 909. 

Dipropylaniline, 185. 
Bipropylanilineazyline, 66,185. 
Dipropyldisulphobenzoic’ acid, barium 
«at of, 1000. 


Dipropylmetacresol, 463. 

Dipropylsulphone, 659. 

Diprotocatechnie acid, 335. 

Dipyridine, 483. 

Dipyridyl, 88. 

y-Dipyridyl and its deriyatives, 483. 

Dipyridyl-carboxylic acids and their 
salts, 87. 

Dipyridyl derivatives, 85. 

Dipyridyl-dicarboxylic acid, 1010. 

Dipyromeconic acid, nitroso-, 793. 

Diqxdnidine anditsplatinoehloride, 601. 

Diresorcinol, dinitro-, 1114. 

Disinfectants, 249. 

Disodium glycoUate, fonnation of, 
1085. 

-phenylsulpharseiiate, 187. 

-salicylate, action of acetochlorhy- 

drose on, 76. 

Dissociation heat of the water molecule 
and the electric luminosity of gases, 
547. 

-hypothesis, contributions to, 489. 

-Lockyeris, 762. 

“ Dissolved wool,” manurial value of, 
500. 

Distillation in a vacuum, 545. 

Distyrene, 474. 

Distyrenio acid, 474. 

Dithymyl carbonate, 1112. 

Dodecyl alcohol, normal primary, pre¬ 
paration of, 1075. 

Dog, oxygen-pressure under which, at a 
temperature of 35®, the oxyhcemoglo- 
bin of, begins to give up its oxygon, 
678. 

-with biliary fistula, observations 

on, 818. 

Dolomite from Teruel in Spain, 31. 

Domeykite, from Zurickau, 438. 

Dopplerite, substance resembling, from 
a peat bog near Scranton, Pa., 427. 

-from Aussee, 160. 

Double chlorides of lead and ammonium, 
717. 

Double refraction, anomalous, of certain 
salts crystallising in the regular 
system, 1041. 

Double salts, basic, 904. 

-formed by fusion, 11. 

Double sulphites of manganese and the 
alkalis, 718. 

Driving-bands, dressing for, 640, 

Dulong and Petit's law, demonstration 
of: a lecture experiment, 281. 

Durene, oxidation of, by chromic acid, 
333. 

-monobromo-, 334. 

Ditrylic acid, and its dinitro-derivatiye, 
333. 

Dusts, explosive and dangefbus, 836. 

Dyeing novelties in, 895. 
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Dyes from dimetliylaniHiie and cHo- 
ranil, 1098, 

- blue and violet, preparation of, 

759. 

-green, 861. 

-new, 406. 

-new method of detecting, in yams 

or tissues, 523. 

-obtained by the action of phthalic 

anhydride on coal-tar quinoline, 922. 

-preparation of, 636. 

-resorcinol, tests for, 689. 

“ Dysosydabel,” 709. 


E. 

Earthenware goods, 888, 890. 

Earth-nut cake, poisoning of cattle by, 
818. 

- - meal as food for milch cows, 820. 

Edmondsite, 169. 

Elastin, behaviour of, in peptic diges¬ 
tion, 927. 

Elaslin peptone, 927. 

Electric are, an ai’rangement of, for the 
study of radiation of vapours, 262. 

-reaction current of, 4. 

Electric discharge in rarefied gases, 266. 

-positive and negative, dif¬ 
ference of, 949. 

-in air and other gases, 700. 

Electric double refraction of insulating 
liquids, 946. 

Electric liquid condenser for examining 
the phenomenon of double retraction, 
947. 

Electric researcbes, 697, 766, 945. 

Electric resistance of carbon contacts, 
841. 

Electric shadows, 416. 

Electric spark, particles of matter in, 
415. 

Electrical conductivity of silver haloid 
salts, 769. 

Electrical energy and chemical action, 
413. 

Electricity, application of, in metal¬ 
lurgy, 398. 

-fuel to produce, 626. 

-of flame, 141. 

-statical, researches on, 763. 

-units of, 764. 

Electrodes, polarised, distortion of, 897. 

Electro-dynamic interference of alter¬ 
nating currents, 897. 

Electrolysis of the sulphates of zinc and 
copper, quantities of heat evolved in, 
1043. 

-new e^eriment in, 540. 

- with carbon electrodes, of solu¬ 


tions of binary compounds and of 
various acids and salts, 592. 

Electrolysis, zinc-carbon couples in, k 

Electrol^es, constitution of, 540. 

Electrolytic researches, 1042. 

Electromotive force of certain galvanic 
combinations, 764. 

Element, new, accompan^'ingdidymium, 
18. 

Elements in various allotropic modifica¬ 
tions, sp. 2 T. and chemical affinities 
of, 779. 

-ultra-violet spectra of, 262. 

Embryos of ungerminated rye, analysi'^ 
of, 107. 

Emerald from Paavo, in IFinland, 561. 

Enamels, porcelain, composition of, 897. 

Encysted fluids, contnbution to the 
chemistry of, 874. 

Ensilage and hay from a poor quality of 
grass, 1026. 

EnterochlorophyU, 1159. 

Epichlorhydrin, action of benzoic anhy¬ 
dride on, 62. 

Epidemics caused by unsound bread, 
1157. 

Epidote, chemical composition of, 443. 

Epistilbite, analysis of, 442. 

Erbium, spectral researches on, 954. 

Ergot, and pharmaceutical preparations 
of, 640. 

Ersbyite, so-called, from Pargas, 561. 

Eruptive rocks near Ofryberg, in the 
Black Forest, 723. 

Erythrochromium salts, normal and 
basic, 554, 656. 

Erythroxyanthraquinone, new method 
of preparing, 71. 

Essence of angelica root, 809. 

-sandal wood, 76. 

Ethaldehyde, action of acetic chloride 
on, in presence of zinc-dust, 62. 

Ethane, heat of formation of, 345. 

Ethenylamidonaphthol, 1114 

Ethenyldipropiouimidine, 1099. 

Ethenyltricarboxylic acid, 45. 

Ether, a new product of the slow com¬ 
bustion* of, 860. 

Ethereal oils, some, 346. 

Ethers, compounds of hydrogen sulphide 
and selenide with, 961. 

Ethoxycaffeine, 355. 

/S-Ethoxycrotonie acid and its salts, 
QoS. ^ 

Ethoxyetheiiyltricarhoxylie acid, 45. 

Etboxyethyltheobromine, 357. 

«-Ethoxyhydromethylquinoline, 1147. 

Ethoxyhydroquinoline, 1146. 

Etboxymctatoluic* acid, 471. 

Ethoxyquinoline, 1146. 

- tetrahydride, preparatmn of 

methyl- and ethyl-derivatives of, 871. 

4 n 2 
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Ethyl acetate, commercial, and prepa¬ 
ration of, 1080. 

■ I ..... aeetoacetate, action of nitric acid 
on, 573. 

--- action of trimethylene bro¬ 
mide on, 1083. 

—--addition of bromine to, 177, 

656. 

-and its mono-derivatives, 

action of nitric acid on, 914. 

-condensation-products of, 

1083. 

-dibromide, 177- 

-halogen substitution-com¬ 
pounds of, 177. 

-preparation of, from mono- 

chloracetone, 311. 

-acetoacetates, halogen-substituted, 

1082. 

-acetomalonate, 44. 

-aeetopropylacefcate, 915. 

-acetyldithioearbamate, 40. 

-acetylenetetracarboxylate, 912. 

-amidacetate, and its hydrochloride, 

1087,^ 

-anishydroxamate, 462. 

-benzanishydroxamate, n- and /S-, 

and decomposition of, by heat, 1461. 

-benzhydroxamate, 462. 

-/8-benzoisosuccinate, 912. 

-benzomalonate, 912. 

-benzoylacetate, action of trimethy¬ 
lene bromide on, 1083. 

-benzoylsantonite, 77. 

-butonhexacarboxylate, 912, 

-j8-butyl ketone, 966. 

-chloracetate, action of, on primary 

diamines, 797. 

-eoUidinedicarboxylato, and its de¬ 
rivatives, 83. 

-collidinemonocarboxylate, 84. 

-dibromhydrocollidinedicarboxylate 

dibromide, 82. 

-dibroraocoUidinedicarboxylate 

dibromide, 82. 

-dihydrocolhdinemoiKXjarboxylate, 

84. 

- dinitroeinnamate, reduction of, 

918. 

-etbenyltricarjboxylate, 45. 

— jS-ethylacetosuccinate, decomposi¬ 
tion of, 466. 

—- etbylsantonite, 78. 

^ -hippuramidacetate, 389. 

-isallylenetetracarboxylate, 46. 

-isopropylethenyltricarboxylate, 46. 

-malonate, action of trimethylene 

bromide on. 1083. 

--meconates, 656. 

maEatyloxideanhydrodicairboxylate, 

*-mesifcjioxideaicjarboxyh'te, 1083, 


Ethyl methenyltricarhoxylate, 44. 

- monoohlorethenyltricarboxylato, 

45. 

- mononitroanthrolafce, nitroso-an- 

throne of, 73. 

-mucobromate, action of potassium 

nitrite on, 47. 

-nitro-orthocresolato, 662. 

-nitroparacresolate, 662. 

-orthocresyl ether, preparation of, 

686 . 

-orthonitrobenzomalonate, 912. 

-orthonitrocinnamylacetoocetate, 

587, 588. 

-orthonitrophenylisonitrosoacetate, 

920. 

-orthonitrophenylnitrosoacetato, 

920. 

-peroxide, 805. 

- phenylcarbonate, conversion of, 

into salicylic acid, 588, 589. 

-phenylisouitrosoacetate, 920. 

-phthalylacetoacetate, 806. 

-propenyltricarboxylate, 45. 

-propylethenyltricarboxylatc, 46. 

-quinonetetrahydridemonocarboxy- 

lato, 1085. 

-Buccinosuccinate, constitution of, 

1084. 

-tetramethylonedicarboxylato, 1081. 

-thiocyanate, action of tliiaoeiic 

acid on, 89. 

--thymol carbonate, 1112. 

Ethylacetimide, and its hydrochloride, 
1090. 

Ethylacetonitranilide, 579. 
hthylaldoxime, 569. 

Ethylallylamine and its platino- and 
platini-chloride, 909. 
Ethylamido-a-caprocyamxdino, 1154. 
Ethyl-amido-eresols, 866. 

Ethylamiiic hydrosulphide, vapour-ten¬ 
sion of, 727. 

Ethylanilino and its acotyl-derivativo, 
preparation of, 678. 

Ethylazaurolic acid and its derivatives, 
40. 

Ethylbarbituric acid, 314. 

Ethylbenzene, brom-, from styrolene, 70. 

-parabrom-, 320. 

Etliylbenzimide hydrochloride, 1090. 
Ethylbenzoyltetramethylonecarhoxylio 
acid, 1083. 

Ethylbiguanide and its compounds, 974. 
Ethylbromisatoid, 201. 
Ethylcapronimide hydrochloride, 1090. 
Ethylcarbostyril, 204. 

Ethylcoumaric acid, 472. 

Ethylcoumaric acid and its s^lts, 471. 
Ethylcurcumin dihydride, mono- and 
di-, 481, • 

Ethyloyanethine, 853. 
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Etliyldibromosuccinic acid and its salts, 
44. 

Ethyldichloramine, action of, on aro¬ 
matic amines, and on hydrazoben- 
zene, 915. 

Etbylene bromide, tetranitro-, Villier’s, 
formation of, 564. 

- cblorbydnn, preparation of, 

1077. 

-cyanide, action of, on b.ydrocblorie 

acid and alcohol, 730. 

-dibrom-, symmetrical and benzene, 

action of aluminium bromide on, 
807. 

- direct combination of hydrogen 

■with, 565. 

— orthocresyl ether, preparation of, 
585. 

-oxide, thermal constants of, 275, 

- - thermochemical study of, 

174. 

-perchloride, heat of formation of, 

614. 

-phenylethyl oxide, 803. 

--series, some oxides of, and then* 

action on "water, 666. 
Ethylene-dimorphine, 359. 
Ethylenedisulphonic acid, potassium 
salt of, 912. 

Eth;^lenemiidothioearbamate hydrobro¬ 
mide, 665. 

Ethylformimide, and its derivatires, 
731. 

Ethylglyoxaline, and its derivatires, 
910, 911. 

Etbylhydrazinhydrocinnamic acid, 
1132. 

Ethylhydrocarbazostyril, 1132. 
Ethylhydrocarbostyril, 204. 

Ethylidene acetochlorido, 452. 

— diacetate, 463. 

-oxyalcoholates, 788, 

-oxychloride, constitution of, 788. 

Ethylideueoxyethyl alcoholate, 788, 
Ethylidcnimide silver nitrate, 903. 
Ethyl-loucazone and its derivatives, 10. 
Ethylmalic acid, monobrom-, sodium 
s^t of, 312. 

Ethylmalonic acid, action of chloroform 
on the sodium salt of, 312. 

-action of ethylene bromide 

on the sodium salt of, 730. 
Ethylmetatoluylglycocine, 54. 

Ethyl-a-metaxylylglycocine, 594. 
Ethylmethylacetoxime, 580. 
Ethylmethylacetoximie acid, 573. 
a-Ethyl-^-methylvalerolacione, 456. 
Ethylmorphine, 358. 

Ethylnitraniline, 579. 

Ethylnitrolic acid, preparation of, 40. 
Ethyl-nitrous acid, potassium salt of, 
911 
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Ethylorthotoluidine and its acetyl-deri¬ 
vative, preparation of, 578. 
Etliylorthotolylglycocine, 594. 
Ethyloximide, derivatives of, 1088. 
Ethylphenolammonium iodide, ortho- 
brom-, 1111. 

Ethylphthalimide, 476. < 

Ethylpropionimide hydrochloride, 1090. 
y-Ethylpyridine, synthesis of, 1151. 
Ethylquinazolcarboxylio acid, 812. 
Ethylqmnazole, and its salts, 812. 
Ethylsantonous acid, 78. 
Ethylsuccimmide, 477. 

-derivatives of, 1088. 

-hydrochloride, 731. 

Ethylsulphamic acid, 971. 
Ethylsulphonic acid and its salts, 971- 
Ethyltheobromine, brom-, and its deri¬ 
vatives, 357. 

Ethyltoluylenediglycocine, 797. 
Ethyltrimtro-a- and jS-naphthol, 863. 
a-Ethylvalerolactone, 455. 

Euclase from the Alps, 34. 

Eucryptite, 439. 

Eugenol, constitution of, 200. 

Eulytine, 433. 

Eurite, Dumont’s, 958. 

Eusynchite, analysis of, 1063. ^ 

Euxanthic acid, derivatives of, 219. 
Euxanthone, 219. 

Euxenite from N. Carolina, 1064. 

-from 'Wiseman’s mica mine, 163.^ 

Explosion of a mixture of carbonic 
oxide and oxygen with varying quan¬ 
tities of aqueous vapour, velocity of, 
12 . 

-of a tube containing liquid car¬ 
bonic anhydride, 422. 

-wave of, 777. 

Explosive alloys of zinc with certain 
platinum metals, 19. 

Explosive mixtures, some relations be¬ 
tween temperatures of combustion, 
specific heats, dissociation, and pres¬ 
sure of, 771. 


P. 

Fat, examination of, 125, 936. 

-nutrition by, 740- 

-transformation of, in the alimen¬ 
tary canal, 744. ^ 

Fats, analysis of, 1036. 

-recognition of snint in, 760. 

Fatty acids containing the isopropyl- 
group, action of nitric acid on, 176. 

-from peat, 652. 

Fatty matters, estimation of glj cerol in, 
123. 
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I'eeJing stuffs, different, proportion of 
nitrogen in the form of imides, albu¬ 
min, and nuclein in, 748. 

Fehling’s solution, rapidity of separa¬ 
tion of cuprous oxide by the action of 
invert-sugar on, 385. 

Felspar, change of colour in, under the 
influence of light, 438. 

Fergusonite from Brindletown, Burke 
Co., N. Carolina, 32, 163, 1061. 
Fermentation, alcoholic, formation of 
amyl alcohol in, 908. 

-frothy, contribution to the problem 

of, 892. 

-influence of barley on, 756. 

-influence of calomel on, 743, 

-influence of oxygen on, 489. 

-achizomycetie, 363. 

Ferments, digestive, decomposition of, 
815. 

-unorganised, behaviour of, at high 

temperatures, 101. 

Ferns, some epiphytic, inorganic con¬ 
stituents of, 108. 

Ferric hydrate, change -which it under¬ 
goes after a time, 24. 

-hydrates, 24. 

-oxide, rehydration of, 853. 

-salts, reduction of, 612. 

-sulphate, new properties of, 1178. 

Ferromanganese ore from Portugal, 
analysis of, 858. 

Ferronitrosulphuric acid, salts of, 297. 
Ferrous citrate and its double and se¬ 
condary salts, 458. 

Fibrin, cause of the evolution of oxygen 
from hydrogen peroxide by, and the 
influence of hydrocyanic acid in pre¬ 
venting the activity of, 227. 

Fibrous coal from Antioquia, analysis of, 
941. 

Filters, asbestos, preparation of, 506. 
Fire extinguisher, liquid carbonic anhy¬ 
dride as, 408. 

Firwood charcoal, composition of, 
533. r 

Fish, chemistiy of, 1179. 

Fish oil, new process for the ©extraction 
of, 692. 

Flame, electricity of, 141, 412. 

-luminosity of, 589, 697. 

—- nature of the vibratory movements 
which accompany the propagation of, 
^ in mixtures of combustible eases, 
• 148. _ 

-velocity of propagation of, 845. 

Flamdess combustion, 623, 626. 
Flashing point of petroleum, determina¬ 
tion of, 517. 

Plavamiline, 600. 

Flavanthraoenediaulphonie acid and its 
salts, 74 


Flavenol, 600. 

Flavol and some of its deidvativcs, 74. 
Flavoline, 600. 

Flour, detection of adulteration of, with 
rye-meal, 392. 

Fluidity and galvanic conductivity, 
769. 

u-Fluoboracetone, decomposition of, by 
water, 655. 

Fluorene, trichloro-, 922. 

-derivatives, oxidation of, 921. 

Fluorescence, 763. 

-Stokes’s law of, 537. 

Fluorine, discovery of, in the idoorase 
from Vesuvius, 1067. 

Fiuosilicates of insoluble bases, harden¬ 
ing of soft calcareous rocks by means 
of, 940. 

Fodder, dry, feeding of cattle with, 
816. 

Fodder-cabbage, composition of different 
varieties of, 373. 

Fodders, composition of, 111. 

-various, for cows, value of, 820. 

Foliation, study of “Iongrain,” and 
measure of, in schistose rocks by 
means of their thermic properties, 
300. 

Food, chemistry of, 1160. 

-effect of, on sheep of different 

breeds, 226. 

-use of boric acid for preserving, 

1178. 

Forest trees, manuring of, 617. 

Forests, comparative meteorological ob¬ 
servations in, 614. 

Formaldehyde, ammoniacal alkaline sil¬ 
ver solution as a test for, 125. 
Fbrmamido, preparation of, 1088. 
Formamidine hydrochloride, 731. 
Formanilide and its horaologues, 
325. 

Formanthramine, 1140. 

Formic acid, decomposition of, by the 
silent discharge, 457. 

-presence of, in plants, 611, 

Formoparatoluide, 326. 
Formorthotoluide, 326. 
Formylbenzylamidobenzoic acid, 1009, 
Fossil resin, analysis of, 941, 

Fowl, tissue-waste iu, during starvation, 
603. 

Fozaite from 8. Vicente, Cape Verde 
Islands, analysis of, 720. 

Fraxinus exoelkor, constituents of the 
leaves of, 216. 

Fraxitannio acid and its derivatives, 
216. 

Freezing of aqueous solutions of carbon 
compounds, law of, 7. 

Frimdite, 428. ^ 

Fuw to produce electricity, 626. 
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Eiilminat-es, conversion of, into liy- 
clroxjlamine, 1074. 

Ftmxaric acid, geometrical formnla of, 
deduced from its products of oxida¬ 
tion, 44. 

-bromo-, 313. 

-cliloro-, and its salts, 313. 

-iodo-, and some of its salts, 

313. 

Fungus, parasitic, a newly observed 
{J^homa ffentiance), 1025. 

Furfurane, tetrabrorao-, 912. 

-dibromo-, tetrabromide of, 912. 

Furfurine, derivatives of, 799. 

Kuril, action of potassium cyanide on, 
805. 

Furnace gases, absorption and utilisa¬ 
tion of sulphurous anhydride con¬ 
tained in, 248. 

Fusain, analysis of, 941. 

Fusel oil in brandy, Otto’s method for 
the estimation of, 123. 


G. 

Galena with octohedral cleavage, 428. 

Gallamide, 385. 

Gallanilide, 335. 

Gallic acid, fusion of, with soda, 59. 

Gallium, separation of, 21, 153, 156, 
293, 715, 1054. 

-separation of, from rhodium, 715. 

Gallocyanins, 70, 796. 

Galvanic batteries, substitution of hy¬ 
drogen peroxide for nitric acid in, 
766. 

Galvanic circuit, metallic, of Ayrton 
and Perry, 141. 

Galvanic combinations, electromotive 
force of, 764. 

Galvanic conductivity, fluidity and, 
769. 

Gtdvanio current, action of, on chlorides 
and ohloi-ates, 149. 

Galvanic currents, theory of, 948. 

Galvanic polarisation, 410. 

Garnet, chromium, 35. 

- in the trachytes of Hungary, 

166. 

-white, 35. 

Garnet rock, 35. 

Garnet rocks of the Bastogne region, 
958. 

Gas, illuminating, examination of, 629. 

--in “ vacuum discliarges,” move¬ 
ment of, 5. 

Gas analysis, apparatus for, 1048. 

- ’* apparatus, improvements of, 

378. 


Gas-carbon, behauour of, in chromic 
acid, 699. 

Gaseous mixtures, combustion of, 844. 
Gaseous volume, an instrument for cor¬ 
recting, 378. 

Gases, absorbed, effect of, on the elec¬ 
trical conductivity of carbon, 769. 

-absorption of, by liquids under 

high pressures, 418. 

-certain, direct estimation of tlie 

heat of combination of, 274. 

-combustible, nature of the vibra- 

tory movements which accompany tlu‘ 
propagation of flame in mixtures of, 
148. 

-critical point of, 277, 898. 

-dissociation heat of the water 

molecule and the electric luminosity 
of, 547. 

-trom a boiler furnace, examination 

of, 942. 

-mixed, critical point of, 277. 

-non-luminosity of, at high tem¬ 
peratures, 697. 

- rarefied, electric discharge in, 

266. 

-specific heats of, at high lemperu- 

tureb, 771, 898. 

Gabholdei*s, zinc, storage of oxygen in, 
619. 

Gas-lime, analysis of, 506. 

Gasometer, special form of, 847. 

-zinc, containing oxygen, explobion 

of, 524. 

Gastric juice, a pepsin in, 103. 
Gay-lussite, ariilicial and natural, 
430. 

Gedrite in the gneiss of Beaunan, near 
Lyons, 444. 

Gentianobe, 810. 

German standard silver coins, presence 
of gold in, 629. 

Germination of seeds, part placed by 
hme in, 490. 

Glairin or baregin, 302. 

Glass, 397. , 

-influence of temper on the electri¬ 
cal re^sistance of, 701, 

-toughened, 399. 

Glass laboratory vessels, cleansing of, 
395. 

Glass stoppers, fixed, removal of, 524. 
Glazes, expenments on, 890. 
Globularetm, 1025. 

Globularia, chemistry of, 1025. ^ 

Glow discharge, researches on, 949, 
Gluconic acids, isomeric, 652. 
Glueosalicyl-carbamide, 347. 
Glucosalicyl-thiocarbamide, 348. 
Glucosalicyl-tolylenediamine, 348. 

I Glucose, anhydrous, mixed with reliued 
I cane-sugar, detection of, 884. 
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Ulucose, conTersion of maltose into, 38. 

G-lucoaides, 347. 

Glutamine, 658. 

Gluten, amount of, in wlieat, 236. 

Glutonic acid, 312. 

Glycerol, estimation of, in fatty matters, 
123. 

-in beer, 385. 

-nitro-, reconversion of, into gly* 

cerol, 788. 

Glycerylpbospboric acid, 682. 

Gfycocine, action of bydrocliloric acid 
on, 1087. 

-pure, preparation of, 337. 

Glyeoeine ethers, 593. 

Glycocineimide-anhydride, 1087. 

Glycocines, 598. 

GlycoUates, solid, heat of formation of, 
644. 

Glycollic acid, heat of formation of its 
salts, 774, 775. 

Glycuronic anhydride, 219. 

Glyoxal, action of ammonium cyanatc 
on, 178. 

-action of hydroxylamine on, 804. 

Glyoxalethyline, synthesis of, 72 s. 

Glyoxaline and its homologues, 308. 

Glyoxalines, 910. 

Glyoxaliaoamyline, 1086. 

Glyoxalisobutyline, 1086. 

Glyoxaliso-oenanthyline, 1087. 

Glyoxalpropyline, synthesis of, 729. 

Giyoxime, 804. 

“ Glyoximes,” 805. 

Gneiss of Beura, 960. 

Gold, behaviour of, in chromic and 
nitric acids, 699, 700. 

-GutzkoS^s process for the separa¬ 
tion of, in California, 251, 

-oxides, hydrated, 855. 

-salts, 853. 

-separation of, from sulpliides by 

air-blast, 400. 

-tellurides, roasting of, 691. 

Gombo, cultivation of, 613. 

Goose fat, 741. , 

Grain, estimation of starch in, 624. 

-and potatoes, simultaneoijs use of, 

in spirit factories, 630. 

Granite, Eapikm, from Finland, 447. 

-vein, near Tryberg in the Black 

Forest, 724. 

-- hills of Ednigshain, in Oberlausitz, 

with especial regard to the minerals 
•"found therein, 446. 

Granites on the banks of the Sadne, 36. 

Granitite from “Tryberg,” 723. 

Granuline, 1065. 

Grape-juice, solubility of the oolouring- 
matjfcw of wine in the various con- 
aiakuents of, 1141. 

Grapes# ripe, studies on, 881. 


Grape-sugar, anhydrous, from aqueous 
solution, 175. 

-pure, Schwarz’s process for 

preparing, 565. 

-reducing power of, for alku- 

line copper solutions, 244. 

Graphite from Kaison, analysis of, 
941. 

Graphitic acid, 593. 

Guaiacol, action of nitrous acid on, 461, 

-dinitro-, diainido-, and dzimido-, 

464. 

Guaiaoonic acid, 470. 

Guaiaretic acid, 470. 

Guanidine, constitution of, 973, 

Guano, a new, from Austraha, analysis 
of, 375. 

-comparative estimations of nitro¬ 
gen in, 1030. 

Guanyltidocarbamido, 1090. 

Guarana, amount of caffeine in, as 
compared with that in the seeds, &c., 
232. 

Gxmpowder, chemical theory of, 258. 


H. 

H«emate‘xn, 349. 

Haematite, regular polyhedral cavitios 
in, 1066. 

Hsematococcus, assimilation by, 611. 

Hsematosin, action of hydrogen peroxide 
on, 103. 

Hsematoxylin, 349. 

Htemoglobin, estimation of, in blood by 
optical means, 394. 

Hailstorms and their origin, 234. 

Halogen acids, estimation of, in preaoiu'c* 
of hydrogen sulpliide, 934. 

Halogens, estimation of, in carbon-com¬ 
pounds, 379. 

-in mixed haloid others, “ reaction 

aptitudes” of, 787. 

-reciprocal displacement of, 8. 

Hamathionic acid, 219. 

Hausmannite, artificial, 859, 1062. 

Hay, meadow, artificial digestion of, 
1025. 

Hay and ensilage from a poor quality of 
grass, 1026. 

Hayesine, new locality for, 162,1062. 

Heat changes at the poles of a volta¬ 
meter, 767. 

- distribution of, in the ultra-red 

region of the solar spectrum, 143. 

-evolution and absorption of; a lec¬ 
ture experiment, 464. 

-evolution of, in the abteption of 

gases by solids and liquids, 702. 
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Heat of combination of certain gases, 
direct estimation of, 274. 

-of combustion of isomeric organic 

compounds, relation of, to their den¬ 
sities, 1044. 

-formation of carbon tetrachloride 

and ethylene perchloride, 544. 

-of double salts of lead and 

potassium iodides, 275. 

-^-of silrer iodide, and its alloys 

with cuprous and lead iodides, 274. 

-of solid glycoUates, 644. 

-of the chlorides and oxides of 

antimony and bismuth, 544. 

-of the chlorides of phosphorus 

and arsenic, 544. 

-of Tolatile carbon compounds, 

543. 

— -of glycoUates, 708. 

— _ of potassium salts containing 
sulphur, 706. 

-of the salts of glycoUic acid, 

774, 775. 

Ilelioin, constitution of, 347. 

Helvite from Tirgiuia, 437. 
Hemellithene and its deriTatives, 53. 
Hemmellithenesulphonic acid, 53. 
Hemialbumosuria, 1162. 

Hemielastin, 927. 

HemiUactine, 927. 

Hemipinic acid, 996. 

Heptane of Pinuis sahiniana^ and deri¬ 
vatives of, 651. 

Heplo-lactoncs, 455. 

Heptylene from JPhus sahmima^ 652. 
Heiilandite, analysis of, 443. 
jS-Ilexauo, conversion of methyl-/5- 
methyl iodide into, 966. 

Hexdecyl alcohol, normal primary, pre¬ 
paration of, 1075. 

Hoxonylglyoerol, 570. 

Hcxothylbenzeue, 1091. 
IloxhydropicoUnic acid, 794. 
lioxic acid, sO’CaUed, 1085, 

Hexyl alcohol, normal primary, and its 
derivatives, 1075. 

Hoxylammouium hoxylthioearbamate, 
1075. 

Hoxyl benzoate, 1075, 

-caproatc, 570. 

-chloride, 1075. 

— formate, 1075. 

-methyl ketone, 729. 

Hexylbenzene, 977. 

Hexylene oxide, 567. 
Hexylthiocarbamide, 1075. 
Hexylthiocarbimide, 1075. 

Hiddenite, an emewdd-green variety of 

spodumene, 440. 

Hieratite, a new mineral species, 965. 
High tem|>eratures, determination of, 
274. 
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Hippuramidacetic acid and its salts, 
339. 

Hippuric acid, 337. 

Eippuryl carbamide, 1088. 

—— glycollamide, and its hydrochloride, 
339. 

Homatropin, salts of, 671. 

Homoferulic acid, 201. 

-derivatives of, 198. 

Homonicotianic acid, 739. 

Hornblende after olivine, 414. 

Horse, digestive fluids and digestion of, 
487. 

-observations on the working povi er 

of, when fed with lupines and oats, 

102 . 

Horses, feeding of, with flesh-meal, 102. 
Human sahva, alkalinity and diastatic 
action of, 488. 

-nitrites in, 227. 

-urine, paraxanthine, a new consti¬ 
tuent of, 601. 

Humite, composition of, 436,1068. 
Humus, iu soils, estimation of, 247, 
830. 

Hunt-Douglas process for the extraction 
of copper, modification of, 400. 
Hydrated sdts, constitution of, 780. 
Hydraulic sihea and its functions in 
hydraulic cements, 754, 755. 
Hyrazines, compounds of, with the 
ketones, 798. 

Hydrazobenzene, action of ethyldichlor- 
amine on, 915. 

Hydrazobenzenedisulphonic acid, 479. 
Hydriodic acid, systematic method of 
testing for, 1172, 

Hydroacridiue, 1134. 

Hydrobenzoin diacetate, 806. 

HydrobiUn and stercobilm, identity of, 
1159. 

Hydrobromio acid, systematic method 
of testing for, 1172. 

Hydrocafiuric acid, 356. 

Hydrocarbon, (ObHiUb, 39, 

- OioHjg* prepared fi*om allyl di¬ 
propyl carbinol, 1073. 

—— OiflHso, prepared from allyl di¬ 
methyl carbinol, 1074. 

-flame spectrum, origin of, 641. 

Hydrocarbons, action of aluiuiuium 
chloride and bromide on, 577. 

-action of ozone on, 37. 

-addition-products of the nitro-de- 

rivatives with, 317. 

- aromatic, action of bromine on, 

977. 

- fk>m Caucasian petroleum, chlo¬ 
rination of, 564i. 

-from peat, 652. 

-of the acetylene serie-*, action of 

on mercuric salts, 172. 
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Hydrocarbons of tbe formula (CsHs)u> 
75. 

Hydrocarbostyril, 1132. 

-constitution of, 204. 

Hydrochloric acid, electrolysis of, 1 42. 

- - -a lecture experiment, 

280. 

-systematic method of testing 

for, 1172. 

- hydrocyanic, and thiocyanic 

acids, method of estimating when 
simultaneously present, 1173. 
Hydrocinchonidine, and its salts, 97. 
Hydrocinnamic acid and some of its 
derivatiyes, 195, 1123. 

-bromacetoparamido-, 195. 

-bromamido-, 195. 

— --diamido-, 195. 

-diazoamidobrom-, 195. 

-metabrom-, 195. 

— --nitrosoethylamido-, 1132. 

Hydroeonquinine, separation of eon- 

quinone from, 602. 

-sulphate, 602. 

Hydrocoumarilic acid, and its salts, 
474. 

Hydrocyanic acid, action of, on hydro- 
clilorio acid and alcohol, 730. 

-certain properties of, 129. 

-cyanides, &c., poisoning with, 

1022. 

-estimation of, 1174. 

-systematic method of testing 

for, 1172. 

-hydrochloric and thiocyanic acids, 

method of estimating when simul¬ 
taneously present, 1173. 
Hydrodimethylamarine methvl cliloride, 
203. 

Hydroferricyanic acid, systematic method 
of testing for, 1172. 

Hydroferrocyanic acid, systematic 
method of testing for, L172. 
Hydrofluoric acid, electrolysis of solu¬ 
tions of, with carbon electrodes, 
590. 

Hydrogen, action of platinum and palla¬ 
dium on, 422. r 

-nascent, 7. 

- cyanide, certain properties of, 

129. 

-gold chloride, 853, 1054. 

T— peroxide, action of, on the red 
flouring matter of the blood, and on 
nsematoxin, 103. 

- - cause of the evolution of 

oxygen from, by fibrin, 227. 

— --decomposition of, by certain 

organised bodies, 103. 

—^ — formation of, 282. 

-us© of, in analytical chemistry, 


Hydrogen lines, roversal of, 838, 

-spectrum, photometric iuteiisity of 

the fines of, 537, 

-widening of the lines in, 139. 

-sulphide, estimation of, 934 

-preparation of, from coal-gas, 

824. 

-and Bolenide compounds of, 

with ethers, 961. 

Hydrogen thermometer, comparison of 
mercurial thermometer with, 114. 
HydrohomoferuHc acid and its met lioxy- 
deiavative, 198. 

Hydro-hydroxyquinolino, 93, 94, 96. 
Hydromellic acid, 593. 
Hydrometacoumaric acid, 189. 
Hydromethylacridine, 1134. 
Hydrometbylbenzylamarine, 203. 
Hydrophenylacridine, and its deriva¬ 
tives, 1134, 1135. 

Hydropiperic acid, 485. 

Hydropyromellic acid, 593. 
Hydropyrroline, and its salts, 1142, 
Hydrotoluquinone, and methyl-ethers 
of, and their condensation-products, 
467. 

Hydrotrimethylamariue, 203. 
Hydrotropidine, and its salts, 1156. 

-iodide, 672. 

Hydroxy-acids, detection and estimation 
of, in urine, 885. 

-derived from pseudocuniol, 589. 

Hydroxyanthraquinone salts, reactions 
of, 73. 

Hydroxyazo-oompounds, 982. 
Hydroxybenzoic acid, action of baryta 
on, 6&li. 

-- and its dibromo-devivative, 

1125. 

-dichloropara-, 1112. 

Hydroxybenzotropeino, and its salts, 
671. 

y-Hydroxybutyric acid, 42. 
Hydroxybutyric acid, broin-, 574. 

-chlor-, and some of their 

salts, 969. 

Hydroxycafreine, and its salts, 355. 
Hydroxycamphor from |3-dibromo(*nui* 
phor, 1008. 

-nitro- and amido-, 1008. 

Hydroxycamphoronic acid, 1008. 
Hydroxycarbostyril, 197, 351. 
jfl-Hydroxycarbostyril, 351. 
y-Hydroxycarbostyril, 861. 
Hydroxycarbostyrilsulphonic acid, 197. 
Hydroxycarboxylio acids, aromatic, 
anhydrides of, 335. 

Hydroxycinnoline, and its derivatives, 
1105. 

Hydroxycinnoline-carboxylic acid, 1106. 
Hydroxycitricacid, 913, 
Hydroxycomenamic acid, 792, 
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Hydroxycomenic acid, brom-, 792. 
Hydroxycyanconiine and its derivatiTes, 
352. 

- bebaviour of, "witb bromine and 

potassium hydroxide, 354 
Hydroxydicarbocaprolactomc acid, ba¬ 
rium salt of, 970. 

jS-BCydroxyethylhydroquinoline, 1148. 
Hydroxyethylhydroxyquinoline, and 
some of its salts, 923. 
Hydroxyethyltheobromine, 357. 
Hydroxyheptylio acid, salts of, 455. 
Hydroxy hydrocarbostyril, 993. 
a-Hydroxyhodroethylquinohne, 1146. 
jS-Hydroxyhydroquinoline, 1148. 
Hydroxyisobutyrio acid, brom-, 573. 
-conversion of acetone-chloro¬ 
form into, 177. 

a- and /3-Hydroxyisophthalaldehyde, 
190. 

Hydroxyisophthalic acid, 190. 

Hydroxy lactone, 456. 

Hydroxylamine hydrochloride, prepam- 
tion of, 646. 

-reaction, 728. 

Hydroxylation by direct oxidation, 983, 
1072. 

Hydroxymethylanthraquiuono and its 
acetyl-derivative, 1139. 
a-llydroxymethylhydroquinoline and its 
salts, 1146. 

Hydroxynaphlhaqmnone, triohlor-, 
921, 

a- and /S-Hydroxynaphthobenzoio acid, 
and its derivatives, 666. 
Hydroxynaphthatoluic acid, 666. 
Hydroxyoctylic acid, salts of, 456. 
llydroxyphonyl mercaptan, 989. 
^-Hydroxyphenylalauine, 994. 
Hydroxyphthalic acid, 1124. 
a-Hydroxypicolhuc acid, and its salts, 
795, 

-diobloro-, 795, 

|8-nydroxypicolimo acid, and mono- 
chloro-, 796. 

Hydroxypicolinic acid, mono- and di- 
chlor-, 794. 

Hydroxypropylamine, 909. 
Hydroxypropylamylomme, 910. 
Hydroxypropylbenzoic acid and its deri¬ 
vatives, 330. 

Hydroxypropyldiethylamine platino- 
chloride, 910. 

Hydroxypropyldipropylamine and its 
platinochloride, 910. 
Hydroxypropylethylamino and its pla¬ 
tinochloride, 910. 
Hydroxypheuauthroline, 811. 

Hydroxypropylmalonic acid, salts of, 
456. 

HydroxyjJtopylpropylamine platinochlo- 
rido, 910. 


Hydroxypyridine, and its dibi’omo-deri- 
vative, 871. 

Hydroxyquinol, the third isomeric tri- 
hydroxybenzene, 987. 
Hydroxyquinoline, 91, 92, 93 

- jS-amido-, and the action of the 

diazo-salts of, on phenols and tertiary 
bases, 1148. 

-derivatives of, 1146. 

-derivatives, physiological effects of, 

1147. 

Hydroxyquinoline methyl ketone, 1149. 
-nitro-, 223. 

- quartemary base derived from, 

923. 

jS-Hydroxyqninoline and its derivatives, 
1147. 

jS-Hydroxyquinolinesulphonic acid and 
its salts, 1148. 

-tetrahydride, preparation of methyl- 

and ethyl-derivatives of, 871. 
Hydroxyqninophenol, 351. 
fiydroxytliiocarbanilide, 1110. 
Bydroxytoluic acids, 1124 
Hydroxytrimellic acid and its salts, 
590. 

Hydroxyxylidic acid, 690. 

Hygrometer, a new condensation, 118. 
Symenodictyon exceUnmi bitter prin¬ 
ciple of, 1141. 

Hypocaffeine and its salts, 356. 
Hypochlorin and its formation, 483. 

-crystals, Pringsheim’s, nature of, 

483. 

Hypoetbyltheobromine, 357. 
Hyponitrites, researches on, 422. 
Hyponitrous acid, heat of formation of, 
423. 

Hypoxantbine, 924. 


I. 

Ice plant Mesembriantliemum crys- 
499, 680. 

Ictrogen, 228. 

Idocras^ from Kedeb^k in the Caucasus, 
1067. 

-- from Vesuvius, discovery of fluo¬ 
rine in, 1067. 

- (Vesuvian), crystalline form of, 

441. 

Idrialite, 427. 

Illuminating gas, examination of, 62^ 

Imides, conversion of nitriles into, 730. 

-of bibasic acids, 476. 

Imines, 910. 

Implements, bronze, used by the miners 
of Peru, 691. 

Incandescent lamps, Swan’s, spectrum 
of, 1. 
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Inclusions in sapplm*e, ruby, and spinel, 
1062. 

Indian hemp, new alkaloid in, 1155. 
Indian woo^ analyses of, 107. 

Indicators, alkalinietric, 1167. 

-litmus, methyl-orange, phenaceto- 

lin and phenol-plithalein as, 824. 
Indices of refraction of water and quartz, 
variation of, ■with the temperature, 762. 
Indigo, Baejer’s artificial, application 
of, 267. 

Indigo-blue, preparation of, from ortho- 
nitrobenzaldehyde, 341, 

Indole, 1130. 

-synthesis of, from cuminol, 329. 

Indophenine, formation of, 1091. 
Indophenol, 69, 695. 

-preparation of, 759. 

Indoxyl, nitroso-, 1131. 

Infra-red of the solar speculum, atmo¬ 
spheric absorption in, 837. 

— spectra, observations 'of, by means 
of phosphorescence, 761. 

Insensibility arising from a deficiency of 
oxygen in the air, 819. 

Instrument for correcting gaseous 
volume, 378. 

Insulating liquids, dielectric constants 
of, 945. 

Intestinal gases, comparative investiga¬ 
tions of, 928. 

Inulin, formula of, 807. 

Invertin, 225. 

-action of, 486. 

-influence of, on the fermentation 

of cane-sugar, 101. 

-the temperature most favourable 

to the action of, 101. 

Invert-sugar, rapidity of separation of 
cuprous oxide by the action ot, on 
Fehling’s solution, 385. 

Iodic acid, systematic method of testing 
for, 1172. 

Iodides, estimation of, in presence of 
sulphuretted hydrogen, 608. 

Iodine chlorides, thermoebemical in¬ 
vestigation on, 543. 

-estimation of, in presence qf clilo- 

rine and bromine, 120. 

-separation of, from chlorine and 

bromine, 1167. 

-— vapour, fluorescence of, 763. 
Iodoform, detection of, in the fluids and 
organs of the animal body, 243. 
Irifiium, detection of, 907. 

-reactions of, 905. 

— potassium sulphate, 906, 

—y- sulphate, violet, 1057. 

Iridosmin, aitifloial production of, 298. 
Iron, analysis of, 510. 

-cost and nasdlaable, relative oxidi- 

of, 755. 


Iron, estimation of, by moans of per¬ 
manganate solution, 1168. 

-estimation of manganese in, 883. 

-estimation of oxygen and carbon 

in, 121. 

-estimation of silicon and sulphur 

in, 883. 

-estimation of sulphur in, 121, 612. 

-estimation of total carbon in, 882. 

- galvanising and nickeling of, in 

Cleveland, Olno, 404. 

-improvements in the manufacture 

of, 402. 

-in ores, sources of error in esti¬ 
mating, by the stannous chloride 
method, 242. 

-new method for the estimation of 

minute quantities of carbon in, 
1032. 

-normal solutions for the volumetric 

estimation of, 241. 

-precipitation of, by hydrogen sul¬ 
phide, 1169. 

-thiocyanate reaction for, 610. 

-Weil’s method for the estimation 

of, 509. 

Iron glance from Ascension, 436. 

Iron mdustry, 132, 402. 

-novelties m, 531. 

Iron ores, certain, of {Sinaloa, 162. 

-occun-enee of, at Taberg in 

Smaaland (Sweden), 429. 

Irrigation of meadows by w^asto water 
from beet-sugar factories, 600. 
Isallylenetotracarboxylio and its salts, 
46. 

Isallylenetricarboxylio acid, 46. 

Isatic acid, dibrom-, 202. 

Isatin, 1130. 

—— action of potassium cyanide on, 
805. 

-acetylbrom-, 201. 

-brom-, ethers of, 201. 

-dibrom-, others of, 202. 

-ethers of, 201. 

Isatoethylozimo and its derivatives, 
1131. 

Isatoxime, and its derivatives, 1130. 
Isoamylallylamine, 909. 

Isobenzyl, preparation of, 920. 
Isobenzylphenjlphosphine, 185. 

Isobutyl turmerylate, 482. 
Isobutylaldoxime, 569. 
Isobutylbromisatold, 202. 

Isobutylene oxide, 567. 
Isobutylformimide hydrochloride, 1089. 
Isobutylketone, nitroso-, 572. 
Isobutylphenol, 69. 

Isobutylphenyl ethyl oxide, 69. 
Isohutyric acid, dibrom-, 673. 
Isooholesterin, 586. 

Isocholme and its salts, 568. 
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Isocrotonic acid, jS-chlor-, action of 
potash on, 968. 

Isodimothylformamidine hydrochloride, 
1090, 

Isodnrene and its derivatives, 52. 

Tsodurylic acids, 52. 

Isoeugenol, 201. 

Isoindole, 918. 

-molecular weight of, 665. 

Isomerism, physical, a case of, 343. 

Isomorphism, modification of the usual 
statement of the law of, 147. 

Tsomorphous salts, expansion of, 146. 

Isonicotine, 484. 

Isonicotinio acid, 484 

Isonitroso-acids, 1129. 

Tsonitroso-compounds, 569. 

Isonitrosoketones, 573. 

Tsopentylacetic acid, 729. 

Isopentylhenzene, 977. 

Isophenylcrotonic acid and its deriva¬ 
tives, 472. 

Isophosphines, aromatic, 185. 

Isoprene, 75. 

Isopropane, dinitro-, 176. 

Isopropyl ally! dimethyl carhinol, 1076. 

-bromide, transformation of propyl 

bromide into, under the influence of 
heat, 172. 

-ethylene oxide, 566. 

-group, conversion of the propyl 

into, 565. 

Tsopropylmetaoresol, and its derivatives, 
463. 

Tsopropylsuccinio acid, 46. 

Isosantonous acid, and its derivatives, 
77. 

Tsotolylbenzylphosphine, 186. 

Isovaleric acid, action of nitric acid on, 
176. 

-/3-nitro-, and jS-amido-, 176. 

Isovaleric creatinine, 221. 

Isovanillin, 190. 

Itaconic acid, a non-saturatod acid iso¬ 
meric with, 780. 

Ttamalic acid and its salts, 457. 

Ivy berries, composition of, 499. 


J. 

Jade, composition of two specimens of, 
163. 

-or nephrite of Siberia, 486. 

Jadeito, 1066, 

Jadcito axe from Eabber, Hanover, 437. 
Jafferabad aloes, 480. 

Jakobson’s iesting-ehum, 253. 

Japanese %oils: a natural cement, 181. 
J5r^m4r5wite, 719. 


K 

Xairine, 1146,1147. 

KairocoU, 1147. 

Karyinite, 434. 

KateUagic acid, 335. 

Kephir, 229. 

Xeramonalite, 432. 

Xetolactonic acid and its silts, 457. 
Ketones, action of anhydrides on, 452. 
-aromatic, 990. 

-compounds of the hydrazines with, 

798. 

-ethereal salts, and ehloranhydrides, 

similarity of the boilmg points of the 
coiTesponding, 990. 

-nitroso-, and isonitroso-, 572, 573. 

Ketonic acids, synthesis of, 912. 

Kidney fed with defibrinated blood, 
secretion by, 875. 

KiUinite, 440. 

Klausenburg meteorite, 1070. 

Koumiss, 365. 

Krokydolite quartz, from Greenland, 
435. 

Kynurenic acid, oxidation of, 674. 
Kynnric acid, 674. 

Kynurine, oxidation of, 674. 


L. 

Lactam, 202. 

Lactic acid, formation of, from sugars, 
42. 

Laotim, 202. 

^-Lactone of normal caproic acid, 456. 
Lactones, action of water on, 730. 

-from allylmalonic, diallylmalonic, 

and diallylacetic acids, 456. 

-heplo- and octo-, 455. 

-isomeric, conversion of unsaturated 

acids into the, 730. 

Lake depos^jl/S of Kolsnaren, Viren, and 
Hogsjon, SSdermanland, Sweden, 
448., 

Lanthanum, atomic weight of, 553. 
Lapaohio acid, acetyl-derivatives, 211. 

—-action of concentrated acids 

on, 212. 

-action of reducing agents on, 

212 . 

-and its derivatives, 210. ^ 

-constitution of, 214. 

-monobromo-, 211. 

Lapacone, 213. 

Laumontite, 957. 

-from Monte Catini, 442. 

Lautite from Lauta, Saxony, 432. 

Laufc’s violet, 916. 
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Lava* current from Etna, cKeniical com¬ 
position of various layers of, 36. 

Law of cooling, 144. 

- - freezing of solvents, 2*78. 

-isomorphism, modification of the 

usnal statement of, 147. 

-thermal constants of substitution, 

143. 

Lead, action of certain vegetable acids 
on, 1038. 

-action of water on, 128. 

-calcium salt, basic, 904. 

- desilvering of, 134. 

-dioxide, preparation of, 157. 

-distribution and elimination of, 

1163. 

-double salts of, 903. 

-extraction of, from ores occurring 

in the Upper Hartz, 891. 

-method of detecting, in the body 

in cases of poisoning, 687, 

-oxyhromide, 903. 

-oxychlorides, 717, 903. 

-separation of copper from, by re¬ 
fining, in Freiberg, 400. 

— separation of, from sulphides by 
air-blast, 400. 

-and ammonium, double chlorides 

of, 717. 

-and potassium iodides, heat of for¬ 
mation of double salts of, 275. 

Leaves of roots, removal of, 613. 
Leclanche cell, and the reactions of 
manganese oxides with ammonium 
chloride, 272. 

Lecture experiment: the evolution and 
absorption of heat, 454. 

Lectnre experiments, 279, 281, 292, 
454,1048. 

Ledum camphor, 346. 

Legumin, 675. 

Leidenfrost’s experiment reversed: a 
lecture experiment, 281. 

Leken, the paraffin from ozokerite, 
1073. 

o-Lepidinecarhoxylio acid, 1^49. 
Leucaniline, 981. 

Leucite, analysis of, 721. ^ 

Lenco-indophenol, preparation of, 769. 
Leyden batteries, electric discharge of, 
763. 

Liebigite, so-called, from Joachimsthal, 
955. 

Life, test for, 489. 

Lifht, action of, on silver bromide, 3. 

—— emitted by comets, 261. 
I^ification, technical aspects of, 694. 
limhurgite, analysis of, 722. 

Lime of Theil, actbn of water on, 
830. 

— saocharate, influence of chlorides 
of the alkaliB and alkaline earths on 


the precipitation of, from warm solu¬ 
tions, 692. 

Lime-water, action of different varieties 
of silica on, 712. 

Lime and cement, process for rendering, 
less subject to atmospheric influences, 
630. 

Liquid compounds, constitution of, 422. 
Liquid state, limit of, 145. 

Liquids, alcoholic, passage of, through 
membranes, 649. 

-passage of, through porous 

vessels, 279. 

-constant of capillarity of, 540. 

-molecular volumes of, 279, 1014. 

-mutual solution of, 11. 

-specific volumes of, 13. 

‘‘Liquor sodfe chloiatcB,” constitution 
of, 647. 

Litharge, process for preparing, 891. 
Lithium carbonate, preparation of, 
from lepidolite, 1086. 

-citrate, 1086. 

-hypochlorite, 17. 

-lines, order of reversibility of, 

839. 

-phosphates, 424. 

-silicates, 559. 

Litmus as an indicator, 682, 824. 

Liver, peptone the source of sugar in, 
818. 

Lockyer’s dissociation theory, 762. 

“ Longrain ” and measure of the folia¬ 
tion in schistose rocks by means of 
their thermic properties, study of, 
300. 

Lugano eruptive district, 167. 

Lupine seeds, purified,reseirches on the 
digeatibilty of, by the horse, and ob¬ 
servations on the working power of 
the horse when fed with lupines and 
oats, 102. 

-sietness in sheep, 228. 

-shoots, constituents of, 1123, 

Lupines, boliaviour of conglutin from, 
towards saline solutions, 360. 

- poisonous principloa contained 

in, 740. 

-cultivation of, 114. 

Lnpinine, action of dehydrating agents 
on, 100. 

-hydrochloride from lupinine resi¬ 
dues, preparation of, 224. 

Lutidine, 85. 

/3-Lutidine, 739. 

7 -Lutidine, 99. 

^•Lutidine, hydrate of, 320. 

Lutidines, isomeric, separation of, 740. 
Lntidinetrioarboxylic acid and its salts, 
85. 

Luting for conduct-pipes, 536^ 
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M. 

Madder colours, 598. 

Magenia, use of, witli sulphurous anhy¬ 
dride as a micro-chemical test for 
aldehyde, 829. 

Magnesia alba, 153. 

Magnesium, action of alkaline carbonates 
and bicarbonates on, 574. 

-platinised, as a reducing agent, 

1053. 

-spectrum of, under various condi¬ 
tions, 2, 

Magnetic iron ore, compact, from Oogne, 
Yalley of Aosta, 429. 

Magnetic pyrites, analysis of, 1061. 
Magnetism, units of, 764. 

Maize, existence of basic substance in, 
1156. 

-hygienic action of, as fodder, 488, 

-plant, chemistry of, 366, 747. 

-growth of, 491. 

Maleic acid, geometrical formula of, 
deduced from its products of oxida¬ 
tion, 44. 

Malonic acid, nitroso-, constitution of, 
790. 

Malt, 631. 

-from 1877 barley, composition of, 

111 . 

■-nitrogenous constituents of, 821. 

— oxalic acid in, 232. 

Maltic acid, 42. 

Mallosaoeharin, 42, 

Maltose, 652. 

-conversion of, into glucose, 38. 

MandeHo acid, inactive, separation of, 
into two optically active isomerides, 
1124. 

-Iflovorotatory, 1124. 

Manganese, a colour-method for the 
ostimation of, 242. 

-atomic weight of, 856. 

-doposiis on the surfaces of rocks, 

170. 

-dioxide, natural formation of, 425. 

-— volumetric ostimation of, 613. 

-estimation of, 380. 

-estimation of, in iron, 883. 

-in sea-water, and in certain marine 

deposits, 726, 

-mineral from TJpsala, 429. 

-oxides, reactions of, with ammo¬ 
nium chloride, 272, 

-sulphite, 658. 

-and the alkalis, double sulphites of, 

718. 

Manganese-ochre, 429. 

Manganese-ore, 36. 

Mannitine, a new alkaloid obtained from 
manniboi, 60. 

Mannitol, second anhydride of, 305. 
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Mansfeld copper slate, analysis of, 
1069. 

Manure, farmyard, and chemical 
manures, comparison of, 501. 

-solid and inodorous, transforma¬ 
tion of blood into, by means of a new 
ferric sulphate, 239. 

-deposits, new mineral, 529. 

Manures, action of, on the quantity and 
quality of a wheat crop, 681. 

-chemical, and farmyard manure, 

comparison of, 601. 

-estimation of phosphoric acid in, 

620. 

-influence of the state of division of, 

on their action, 117. 

- nitrogenous animal, decompo-.i- 

tion of, 615. 

-organic, influence of, on the tem¬ 
perature of the soil, 821. 

Manuring experiments, comparative, 
116. 

-in Holland, 617. 

-of forest trees, 617. 

-with sulphuric acid, 681. 

Margarimeter of Leune and Harbulct, 
247. 

Marine algse, new substance obtained 
from some of the commoner species 
of, 943. 

Markgrafler of different districts and 
vintages, analysis of, 631. 

Marsh-gas fermentation in the mud of 
ditches, swamps, and sewers, 1177. 
Manite, Brazilian specimens of, 559. 

-of the Cerro de Mercado, or Iron 

Mountain of Durango, Mexico, and 
certain iron ores of Sinaloa, 162. 

Mash, loss of sugar by long steaming of, 
136. 

Meadow hay, artificial digestion of, 
1025. 

---treated with hot and co’d 

water, digestibility of, 816. 

Meadows, irrigation of, by waste water 
from boct^ugar factories, 500. 

Meat, digestibility of, 815. 

Meat extract from South America, 40(>. 
Meconamic acid and its ammonium 
salt, 657. 

Meconic acid and some of its deriva¬ 
tives, 656. 

-derivatives of, containing 

nitrogen, and their conversion int) 
pyridine, 791. 

Meconin, 996. 

Mecylene, perchloro-, 796. 

Meionite, artificial jiroduction of, 561. 
Melanite from Lantigne (E-hdne), 438. 
Melanuric acid, 1086. 

Melaphyres of Lower Silesia, 563. 

-of the Little Carpathians, 417. 
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Melilite, 719. 

Melilite basaltb, 719. 

Mellic acid, 593. 

Meliite, artificial production of, 427. 
Mellogen, analyses of, 592. 

Melting points, errors in determination 
of, 844. 

Mercurial thermometers, comparison of, 
with the hydrogen thermometer, 144. 
Mercurial trough, 1048. 

Mercuric oadde, combinations of, with 
acids, and Berthollet’s laws, 10 . 
Mercuric salts, action of hydi’ocarbons 
of the acetylene series on, 172. 
Mercury calcium chloride, basic, 904. 
— detection of, in animal tissues 11(59. 

- Haswell’s method for the toIu- 

metric estimation of, 242. 

-method of detecting, in the body in 

cases of poisoning, 687. 
Me^emhrianthenmm crystallinum (ice 
plant), 499, 680. 

Mesityl acetate, 1095. 

-bromide, 1095. 

Mesitylene acetate, 677. 

-action of bromine on, 734. 

-derivatives of, 577,1095. ^ 

-dibromo-, from co^-tar oil, 469. 

-dinitro-monobromo-, 470. 

-diacetate, 1095. 

Mesitylenic acid, bromo-, preparation of, 
from bromomesitylene, 469. 

-dibromo-, and its salts, 470. 

Mesitylenic glycol, 1095. 
Mesityloiidedicarboxylio acid, 1083. 
Mesityloiime, 728. 

Mesolite, 165, 441, 957. 

-from Colorado, 165, 

Metaooumaric acid, and dome of its deri¬ 
vatives, 189. 

Metacymene, 459. 

Metadehydracetic acid, 1083. 
Metahsemoglobin, 814. 
Metahydrozybenzaldehyde, and some of 
its derivatives, 188. 

-a-, jS-, and 7 -nitro-, 5Q6. 

-nitro-derivatives of, and their con¬ 
stitution, 189. ^ 

Metahydrozyquinoline, afid its deriva¬ 
tives, 91, 95. 

Metaisobutyltoluene, oxidising action of 
dilute nitric acid on, 796. 
Ketaisocymenesulphonic acid, action of 
chlorine on, 806. 

Jfetalbnmm and paralbnmm; a contri¬ 
bution to the chemistry of encysted 
fluids, 874. 

KetalUc iron, accompanying native gold 
in Montgomery Co., Virginia, and in 
Burke Co., K, Carolina, 29. 

Ketahie lines in over-exposed phobo- 
’ * ■ ‘ 263. 


Metallic salts, relative toxic power of, 
745. 

Metallic spectra, variations of, due to 
mixed vapours, 2 . 

Metallic sulphides, solubility of, in thio- 
acids, 1169. 

Metalliferous vein formation at Sulphur 
Bank, 1070. 

Metallurgy, application of electricity in, 
398. 

Metals, certain, action of, on oils, 756. 

- precious, extraction of, from all 

kinds of ores by electrolysis, 134. 

-scale of hardness of, 890. 

-volume-change of, on fusion, 645. 

Metameric bodies, comparative effect of, 
on the growth of JSicoiiana longiflora^ 
495. 

Metametboxyquinoline, 91. 
Metamorphism of massive crystalline 
rocks, 562. 

Metanitrils, 577. 

-history of, 323. 

Metaphosphates, crystallised, 711. 
Metasulphites, 704, 705. 

Metatoluic acid, 459. 

Metatoluidine, and preparation of, 64. 
-trinitro-, 59. 

Metatolylglycocine and its derivatives, 
54. 

Metatropine, 672. 

Meta-nramidobenzoic acid, 198, 194. 
Metaxylenesulphonic acid, amido-, and 
its s^ts, 593. 

a-Metaxylylglyeocine and its ether, 591. 
Metazophenylglyoxylic acid, and its 
salts, 998. 

Meteorite, Klausenburg, 1070. 

-of Esthorville, Emmet Co., Iowa 

( 10 th May, 1879), lithological deter¬ 
mination of, 37. 

-of Louans (Indre-et-Loiro), 440. 

-supposed, found in Augusta Co., 

Virginia, 37. 

Meteorites, certain, examination of, 169. 

-of AlfianoUo, 1071. 

Methacrylic acid, brom-addition-deri- 
vativos of, 573. 

Methaldehyde, estimation of, 1035. 
Methane, bromodinitro-, 961. 

- dibromodinitro-, formation of, 

564. 

-beat of formation of, 644. 

Methanetriquinoil hydriodide, 600. 
Methenyldianthramineamidine, 1140. 
Methenyldiphenyldiamine, 826. 
Metbocodeine, 369. 

Methoxyqninoline tetrahydride, prepara¬ 
tion of methyl- and ethyl-derivatives 
of, 871. 

Methyl acetoacetate, action of aldehyde- 
ammonia on, 1082, 
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Methyl alcohol, occxirrcnce of, in the pro¬ 
ducts of the di*y distillation of colo¬ 
phony, 738. 

-jS-butyl carbinol, 966. 

-ketone and its derivatives, 

966. 

-pinacone, 966. 

- chlorocarbonate, preparation of, 

311. 

- coUidinedicarboxylate, and its 

salts, 1082. 

-dibromanisaie, 1125. 

-diliydrocoUidinedicarbosvlate, 

1082. 

-diraothoxyumbcUate, 200. 

-dimethylnaphtholate, 79. 

-ethyl ketone, action of sodium 

on, 1079. 

-pinacone, 1080. 

-iodide, action of sodium arsenite, 

and of stannous choloride on, 1078. 

-isopropyl ketone, 566. 

-a- and jS-naphthol ether, 585. 

—- propyl ketone, 570, 571. 

-propylpyrogallate, 1005. 

-sulphoohloride, trichloro-, disso¬ 
ciation of, 38. 

trimethoxycesculeate, 200. 
Methylacetone, nitroso-, 41. 
Methylacridino, 1133,1134. 
Methylamido-a-butyrocyamidiue, 220. 
Methylamido-flc-caprocyaTnidine, 1153. 
Meihylainidoisovaleroeyamidine, 221. 
Methylanilidocarbamidophenol, 1110. 
Methylanilino and its acetyl-derivative, 
prepn ration of, 578. 

Methylanthi’acene, dihydride of, 1138. 

- - amido-, and its doriTatives, 

1137. 

Metliylanthranol, aiuido-, and its ncotyl- 
derivativc, 1137. 

Mcthylanthraquinono and its nitro- and 
amido-derivatives, 1138. 

-and some of its derivatives, 70. 

Mcthylarbutin, 60, 347. 

Mothylazaurolio acid, 41. 

Mothylbonzeno eompoiuids, nitroso-, so- 
called, 581. 

Methylbenzophenone, dianiido-, and 
hydroxyamido-, 1097. 
Methylbenzylacotoximio acid, 590. 
Methylbiguanidoand its compounds, 974. 
Methylbromisatoid, 201. 
ct-Methyl-iS-chlorocrotonic acid, action of 
potash on, 969. 

Methyloyanethine, 352. 
Methyldibromosuccinie acid and its 
salts, 44. 

Methyldiethylmethane, 967. 
Methyldicthylphosphonimn platino- 
chloride* 58. 

Mebhylcno-blue and allied dyes, 916. 
VOL. XLIV. 
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Methylenediquinoil hydrochloride, 1150. 
Methylene-white, 916. 

Methylenitan, 37. 

Methyl-jS-ethoxycrotonic acid, 969. 
Methylethylacrolein and its derivatives, 

570. 

a-Methyl-jS-ethylacrole’m and its oxida¬ 
tion, 570. 

Methylethylaerylic acid and its salts, 

571. 

Methylethylethylene oxide, 566. 
a-Methylethyl propylene, 967. 
Methyletliyl pyridine (j8-collidine), 739, 
Methylformanilide, 1090. 
Methylformimide hydrochloride, 1039. 
a-Methylglutaric acid, 962. 
Methylglyoxaline, 50. 

-a-tribronio-, 911. 

Methylguanide and its compounds, 
974. 

Methylhydrometaeoumaric acid, 189. 
a-Methyi-y-hydroxy valeric acid, 455. 
Methylisatoid, 201. 

Methylmalic acid, 176. 
Methylmetacoumaric acid, 189. 
Methylmetahydroxybenzaidehyde, 189. 
-nitro-derivatives of, and their con¬ 
stitution, 189. 

Mothylmetanitrobenzenc, nitroso-, 919. 
Methylnaphthalene, 1135. 
Methyluitrobenzene, isonitroso-, com¬ 
pounds of, preparation of, 916. 
Methyl-orange as an indicator, 682, 82 
827. 

Methylortlionitrobenzene, nitroso-, pre¬ 
paration of, 581. 

Methylorthotoluidine and its acetyl- 
derivative, preparation of, 578, 
McfehylpUeuauthridine, 179. 
Mctliylphenolsulphonic acid, 990. 
Mcihylplieiiylaeetoxime, 580. 
Methylphenylacridium hydroxide, 

1133. 

Mothylphenylamidoazotribromobenzone, 

662. 

Mctlivlphenjlhydrazine, constitution of, 
1103. 

Methvlphenylmtrosamine, constitution 
of, 1153. > 

Methylpiperidinc, 1154. 
Methylpropylacetic acid, 670. 
Methylpropylacetoximic acid, 590. 
Methylpropylethylene oxide, 567. 
Methylpseudobutylacotoxime, 580. 
Methylpyridine, dibromo-, 672. 
Methylquinohne, 583,1097. 
a-Methylquinolme, preparation of, 1118, 
1149. 

a - Mothylquinoline - jS - carboxylic acid, 
etliyl salt of, 1149. 
Methylsalicylaldeliyde, 190. 

-nitro-, 190. 

4 o 
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Metliylsulplionic acid, salts of, 9^2. 
MethyltetraliTdroquiiioliiie and its de¬ 
rivatives, 1144. 

Methyltrinitro-cr- and /8-naphthol, 863- 
Methyltropine, decomposition of, by 
potasb, 672. 

a- and j8-Methylvalerolactone, 454. 
Methyl-violet, 1098. 

Mexican amalgamation process, reac- 
tions of, 184. 

Miargyrite from Pribram, 428. 

Mica, green, from Syssert in the Ural 
Mountains, chemical composition of, 
1066. 

Mica diorite near Tryberg, in the Black 
Forest, 724. 

Mica syenite porphyry, near Tryberg, in 
the Black Forest, 724. 

Microchemical reaction methods, 376. 
Mieroeline, from Konigshain, Oberlan- 
sitz, 446. 

-from spodumene, 439. 

Microcosmie salt, action of, on various 
oxides, 860. 

Micro-organisms, influence of calomel on 
the life of, 743. 

Microphone, superiority of carbon over 
metals in, 842. 

Mierozymas the cause of the decomposi¬ 
tion of hydrogen peroxide by animal 
tissues, 103. 

Milk, 254,1174. 

-alteration in the secretion of, under 

the influence of drugs, 818. 

-blue, 742. 

-chemistry of, 1360. 

-condensed, preparation of, 759. 

--detection of benzoic and boric acids 

in, 386. 

-estimation of salicylic acid in, 

622. 

-formation of a blue mould on, 

742. 

-heated, digestibility of casein 

from, 815. 

- human, zymase of, 92^. 

-investigations on, 757. 

-preservation of, 253, 254, 758. 

-preserved, changes ** occurring in, 

634. 

- Scherff’s, 757. 

-test for sodium carbonate in, 385. 

Milk analysis, 521. 

Milk fat, estimation of, 246. 

Milk ferment, a new, 229. 

ISdilk-sugar, transition of the birotation 
of, into its normal rotation, 174. 
Mimefcite, colourless, from the Richmond 
Mine, Nevada, 163, 

Mimetites, bromo-, 783. 

Mineial allied to oithite, analysis of, 

tJDjf ♦ / # 7 


Mineral combustibles, 941. 

Mineral spring at Salzbrunn, analysis 
of, 563. 

Mineral sulphides, natural, formation 
of, 610. 

Mineral water at Montrond (Loire), 
1071. 

Mineral waters of Contrexeville and 
Sehinznach (Switzerland), lithium, 
strontium, and boric acid in, 300. 
Minerals, application of citric acid to 
the examination of, 857. 

-in Amelia Co., “Virginia, notes on 

the occurrence of, 959. 

-from Fritz Island, Pennsylvania, 

441. 

-from Upper Silesia, 955. 

-found in the granite hills of 

Konigshain in Oberlausitz, 446. 

-found near Massa, in the Apuanian 

Alps, 428. 

-in the socialite syenite of South 

Greenland, 960. 

-Italian, chemical and microscopical 

researches on, 446. 

-mainly zeolites, occun’ing in the 

basalt of Table Mountain, near 
Golden, Colorado, 164, 956. 

-mechanical separation of, 158, 

159, 858. 

-N. Carolina, notes on some, 163, 

1063. 

-occurring near Pike’s Peak, Colo¬ 
rado, notes on some intei’esting, 
1065. 

-of the cryolite group, chemical 

composition of, 29, 

-of the Miago Glacier, M. Blanc, 

31. 

-separation of, according to tho 

degree of cohesion, 858. 

-sp. gr. of, and their mechanical 

separation, 1031. 

-thermoelectric properties of, 540, 

• -two new, monetito and monite, 

1063. 

Molasses, purification of, 835. 

-strontia process for tho separation 

of sugar from, 636,232. 

-testing for dextrin syrup, 624. 

Molecular heat of solids, estimation of, 
for their solution in water and other 
liquids, 704. 

Molecular refraction, 762. 

-of liquid carbon compounds, 

dependence of, on their chemical con¬ 
stitution, 538. 

Molecular transformations, 1113. 
Molecular volume of liquid substances, 
279,1044. 

Molybdenum compounds, reduction of, 

122 . 
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Molybdic acid, a hydrate of, 158. 

- - volumetric estimation of, 

123. 

Monacetometaplienylencdiamine hydro¬ 
chloride, 583. 

Monazite from the quarries of !Nil-St. 
Yincent, 561. 

- occurrence and composition of 

some American varieties of, 162. 

Monetite, 1063. 

Monite, 1063. 

Mouomethylacetoaeetic acid, 41. 

Monomethylaisculetin, 199. 

Monomethylcumidine, 324. 

Mordants used for fixing artificial 
colouring-matters, 894. 

Morphine, 221. 

-separation of, in chcmieo-legal in¬ 
vestigations, 1036. 

-some derivatives of, 358. 

MorphineglycoUic acid, 359. 

Moscow waters, analyses of, 622. 

Moulds, occurrence of nuclein in, 
1166. 

Mucobromio acid, action of potassium 
nitrite on, 47. 

Mucus-lining of the stomach, reaction 
of, 815. 

Mud from the moutli of the Eider, 
analysis of, 117. 

Muscle, action of calcium, barium, and 
potassium salts on, 875. 

Mushrooms, edible, poisonous principle 
of, 611. 

Mustard oil, occurrence of mjronic acid 
and estiniatioii of the corresponding, 
in lire seeds of Orueiferso and in od- 
cahcB, 215. 

Myronic acid, occurrence of, and esti¬ 
mation of the convHiKsnding mustard 
oi] in tlie seeds of Oruciforto and in 
oil-eakes, 215. 


N. 


Nacrite,pseudomoi*ph of, after fluorsinir, 
1069. 

j8-Naphtlmeoumaric acid, 1136. 
j8-Naphthaeoumariu, 1136. 

Naphihaleno, action of chloroform on, 
in presence of aluminium cliloride, 
68 . 

-diamido-, 183. 

-dibromo-, from j8-naphtbol, 67. 

-a- and i-dicbloro-, 208. 

-j8-dicbloro-, 596. 

-dibydride, monobromo-, 346. 

-beptacli^oro-, 921. 

-hexbydridc, derivatives of, 345. 


Napbtbalene, j8-monobromo-, 67. 

-new source of, 534. 

-nitro-derivatives of, 343. 

-nitrodibromo-, a new (?), 67. 

-pentaobloro-, preparation and oxi¬ 
dation of, 921. 

-trinitro-, 863. 

Naphthalene and stearic acid, solidifica¬ 
tion of different mixtures of, 176. 
Napbtbalenedisulpbonio acids, nitro-, 
and chlorides of, 596. 
Naphthalenehexydrosulplionic acids 
and their potassium salts, 345. 
Naplithalenesulphonic acid, a-bromo-, 
constitution of, 596. 

a- and jS-naphtliaquinoline and their 
derivatives, 1010,1013. 
Naphthaquinone, tetrachloro-, and its 
derivatives, 921. 

a-Naphthaquinone-ethylanilide, 70. 

^•N aphthaquinon ephenylhy drazine, 

1135. 

jS-Naphthaquinonetoluide, action of 
nitrous acid on, 210. 

-and ethers of, 209. 

a-Naphthoie acid, derivatives of, 807. 
a-Naphthoic cyanide and its derivatives, 
5i)5. 

Naphthol, detection of, in the fluids and 
organs of the animal body, 343. 

- dibromo-, action of, on amines, 

536. 

-monoohloro-, 1109. 

-picrates of, 344. 

-preparation of the homologues of, 

253. 

-totranitro-, and its salts, 344, 

a-Naphthol, synthesis of, 505. 
jS-Naphthol, bromo-, acetyl- and nitroso- 
derivative of, 68. 

Naphthola, nitro-, constitution of, 69. 
Naphtholtrisulphonic acid, 737, 1136. 
a-Naphthonitrilsulphonk* acid, barium 
salt of, 1001. 

a-Napbthylacotamide, 808. 
ft-Naphthylacetic acitl, 808. 
a-Naphthylacetomtril, 808. 
a- and jS-Naphiljylamine, action of para- 
diazobenzenesillplionic acid on, 183. 

-tetrauitro-, 344. 

Naphthylamine, trinitro-, 863. 
Naphthylamines, primary and secondary, 
594. 

jS-Naphthylaminesulphonic acid, and# 
dye-stims from, 1135. 
jS-Naphthylbenzoglyeoeyamine, and its 
hydrochloride, 669. 
a-Naphtbjlethenyldiphonyldiamine, 

808. 

a- and jS-Naphthylformamide, 326. 
a-Naphthylglycollic acid, 808. 
a-Naphthylglyoxylamido, 595. 

4 0 2 
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cf-!N^apliiihylglyoxylic acid, 595, 808. 
ft-ITaplitliylmetlieiiyldiplienyldiamine, 
838. 

-Naphtliylplienylamme, action of 
oxalic acid on, 807. 

a- and ^-Naphthylplienylamine, tetra- 
nifcro-, 344. 

ISTaplithylsulplionic acid, a-ohloro-, 595. 
Kascent iiydrogen, 7. 

Nafa-ohte, 35. 

2^’eplaeline in the oligoclase of Denise, 
1067. 

Ifepheline basalt from S. Anta6, analysis 
of, 722. 

near Tryberg, in the Black 
Forest, 725. 

IJephelinite from the Island of S. Anta6, 
analvsia of, 722. 

[Nephrite, 1068. 

-or jade of Siberia, 436. 

Kew acid of the senes CnH2«-406, 970. 
INHo, supposed compound, 14. 

Ifickel, a phosphide of, 651. 

-separation of, from cobalt, 621. 

——• sulphate, normal, action of hydro¬ 
gen sulphide on solutions of, 24. 
Niooiiana longifiora^ comparative effect 
of two metameric bodies on the growth 
of, 495. 

Nicotianic acid, 739. 

Nicotic acid, 90. 

Nicotine, specific rotatory power of salts 
of, 854. 

Nicotinic acid, 1013. 

Niobate, which has been improperly 
called euxenite, from Mitchell Co., 
N. Carolina, analysis of, 32. 
Nitracotophenones, preparation of the 
three isomeric, 191. 

Nitrates, fermentation of, 230. 

- in the soil, reduction of, 229, 

503. 

■ — - reduction of, to nitrites, 609. 

Nitric acid, estimation of, 508. 

Nitric oxide, estimation of, 508. 
Nitrification, atmospheric, 233. 

--in presence of copper and other 

metals, 286. ^ 

Nitril bases, formation of, from organic 
acids and amines, 1099. 

Nitrile, conversion of, into imides, 730, 
1089. 

— conversion of phenols into, 802. 

r?-of a-phenamido-, a-paratoluamido-, 

and oe-orthotoluamido-propionic acids 
and the corresponding amides and 
nitriles, 199. 

Nilanlotriphenylmethane, 580. 

Nitadtes, estimation of, 515. 

—- in hum^ saliva, 227- 
Nitico-derivativea, ad^tion-products of, 
wltih hydrocarbons, 317t 


Nitrogen, comparable estimation of, in 
guano, 1030. 

-compressibility of, 150. 

-- estimation in saltpetre by potas¬ 
sium xanthate, 1031. 

-of, in mixtures containing 

nitrogenous organic matter, ammo- 
niacsS salts, and nitrates, 685. 

-estimation, a method of general ap¬ 
plication, 1028. 

-excretion of, from the skin, 227. 

-exhalation of, during the respii'a- 

tion of animals, 676. 

-in arable land, loss and gain of, 

373, 749. 

-liquefaction of, 781, 952. 

-organic, estimation of, as recom¬ 
mended by Bulfle and Tamm-G-ujard, 
378. 

-proportion of, in the form of 

amides, albumin, and nuclein in dif¬ 
ferent feeding stuffs, 748. 

-selenide, 423. 

-heat of explosion of, 707. 

Nitrogen-compounds, from tlio manu¬ 
facture of sulphuric acid, utilisation 
of, 130. 

Nitrogenous constituents of malt, wort, 
beer, and bread, 821. 

- matter, artificial and natural 

digestion of, 227. 

Nitrosamines, constitution of, 1103. 
Nitroso-compounds, aromatic, 919. 

-constitution of, 572. 

Nitrosocyanides, 297. 

Nitrosoketones, 572. 

Nitrososulpliides, 297. 

Nitrous acid, formation of, in the evapo¬ 
ration of water, 850. 

Nocerine, optical properties of, 1060. 
Non-metals, influence of tem^wature 
on the spectra of, 140. 

Nonodilactoue, 456. 

Norii e, granular and quartz, analysis of, 
1069. 

Nuclem, 814. 

-occurrence of, in moulds and in 

yeast, 3166. 

Nupharine, 370. 

N'uxvomicai analysis of, 1175. 

-assay of, 689. 

Nymphiea, chemistry of, 369. 


0 . 

Oak-red, 995. 

Ootodeoyl alcohol, normalprimary, pre¬ 
paration of, 1075. 

Oetolactones, 455, 
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Octometoxybenzoid, 335. 

CEnantbal-aniline, 659. 

CEnanthal-naphtbylamine, 659. 

CEnanthal-xylidine, 659. 

OSnoeyanin, 215. 

Ohm, method of determining, 4. 

Oil, cupriferous, used in Turkey-red 
dyeing, injurious action of, 256. 

Oil of cedar, 76. 

-erecthidis, 346. 

- JSrigeron canadense, 346. 

-marjoram, 346. 

Oil, yolalile, of ash-leaves, 219. 

Oil-cakes, examination of, 751. 

Oil-cakes and the seeds of Cruciferce, 
occurrence of myronic acid and esti¬ 
mation of the corresponding mustard 
oil in, 245. 

Oils, action of certain metals on, 756. 

-fixed, distillation of, with glycerol, 

519. 

Oleomargarin cheese, composition of, 
256. 

OHgoclase of Denise, analysis of, 1067. 

Op^, 36. 

Ophites from the Pyrenees, examination 
of, 448. 

Opianic acid, derivativoa of, 996. 

Orchard alum spring, 171. 

7 -Orcinol from tolylenediamine, 329. 

Orcinol, fusion of, with soda, 59. 

-process for preparing, 893. 

Ores from Amherg, examination of, 
and of the accompanying phosphates, 
432. 

Organic acids in phenols, test for, 385. 

-chlorides, conversion of, into 

iodides by means of calcium iodide, 
303. 

-compounds, congelation of aqueous 

solutions of, 952. 

-in solution, refractive power 

of, 1041. 

-isomeric, relation of the heat 

of combustion of, to their densities, 
1014. 

-relation between the com¬ 
position of, aud their ahsorplion- 
Hpootra, 1041. 

-- gases and vapours, chlorinated, 

properties of, 394. 

-matter, estimation of, in potable 

water, 1171. 

-nitrogen, estimation of, as recom¬ 
mended by Puflle and Tamm-Guyard, 
378. 

-- oxysulphides, action of chlorine, 

669. 

OrthoclasG, analysis of, 1066. 

a- and p-Orthocoumario acids, oxidation 
of, 200,-* 

Orthhydroxyphenyloarbamidc, 734. 


Orthhydroxyquinolmo and its deriva¬ 
tives, 92. 

Orthomethoxymandelic acid, 190. 
Orthomethoxyphenylphenamidoacetic 
acid, nitrile of, 190. 
Orthophenylenethiocarbamide, 324. 
a-Orthotoluamidopropionic acid and its 
amide and nitrile, 199. 

Orthotoluic acid, derivatives of, 1121. 
Orthotoluidine hydrobromide and hy- 
driodide, 578. 

Orthotoluyihydantoin, 1106. 
Orthotolyiacetamidine, 48. 
Orthotolylglycocinetoluidide, 593. 
Osmose of salts, 420. 

Ottrelite from Liemeux, analysis of, 
969. 

Oxacetylcodeine, 359. 

Oxalamyline, chlor-, 60. 
Oxalethylethyline, synthesis of, 729. 
Oxalethyline, properties of, 910. 

-chlor-, and its derivatives, 49. 

Oxalethylpropyline, synthesis of, 729. 
Oxalic acid derivatives of metanitro- 
paratoluidine and metaparadiamido* 
toluene, 323. 

-in potatoes and in malt, 232. 

---use of, as a test for arsenites 

in alkaline salts, 243. 

-or oxalates, poisoning with, 

1021. 

Oxaline, 910. 

Oxaline bases, synthesis of, 728. 
Oxalmethylethyline, synthesis of, 728. 
Oxalmethylpropyline, synthesis of, 729. 
Oxalpropylethyline, synthesis of, 729. 
Oxalpropyline, 911. 

jS-Oxalpropylpropylinc, synthesis of, 
729. 

Oxalylanthranilic acid, 1144. 
Oxalylnitrotoluidide, 323. 
Oxethylenccarbamides of tlie tolyl and. 
xylyl scries, 593. 

Oxidations in the animal organism, 361. 
Oxides, action of sulphur on, 710. 

-organic, action of anhydrides on, 

452. 

Oxiniidino hydrochloride, 1088. 
Oxinddlc aneV its derivatives, 1130. 

-nitroso-, 920,1131. 

Oxoctenol, 1076. 

Oxyaeids of chlorine, constitution of, 
645. 

Oxyanthraquinone ethylate, nitro- and 
amido-, 73. « 

Oxybutyric acid, chlor-, 311. 
o-Oxybutyrocyamine hydrochloride, 
1154. 

Oxycamphor from ^-dibromocamphor, 
action of nitric acid on, 215. 
Oxycarbamidophenol, 1110. 
Oxyethenylamylacotic acid, 729, 730. 
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Oxygen, action of nascent hydrogen on, 

9U0, 

-activity of, 282, 1048. 

-in presence of nascent hydro¬ 
gen, 848. 

. combustion of, in hydrogen: a 

lecture expeiiment, 280. 

- estimation of, from plant cells, 

105. 

-influence of, on fermentation, 489. 

-liquefaction of, 781. 

-prepared from potassium chlorate, 

281. 

-storage of, in zinc gasholders, 619. 

-Tariations of the amount of, in the 

atmosphere, 284. 

Oxygen and carbonic oxide, influence of 
aqueous vapour on the explosion of, 
12 . 

Oxyhaemoglobin of the dog, oxygen- 
pressure under which, at a tempera¬ 
ture of 35°, it begins to give up its 
oxygen, 678. 

Oxyhydroparacumaric acid, 818. 

Oxylupiuine, 100. 

Oxyphenylethylene, 803. 

Oxypropylenecarboxylic acid, and some 
of its salts, 970. 

Ozokerite, Caucasian, 1073. 

Ozone, behaviour of, with blood, 486. 

— formation of, 282. 

- in presence of platinum-black, 

284. 


P. 

Pachnolite, 427, 

-chemical composition of, 29. 

Paint, waterproof, for stones, «&c., 760. 

Palladium, behaviour of, in cluromie 
and nitric acids, 699, 700. 

- electric properties of, when con¬ 
taining hydrogen, 766. 

Palladium-gold, native, froi^ Taguaril, 
Brazil, 160. 

Panfi. salt,” preparation and analysis 
of, 822. 

Paper, cause of the acid reaction ex¬ 
hibited by some kinds of, 260, 696, 
759. 

Paper-pulp, new method of mannfac- 
tunng, 759. 

Pafheetyihydroxythiocarbanilide, 1110. 

Paraconic acid, 457. 

Paracresol, dinitro-, constitution of, 
863. 

Pfeuracresolglycollio acid, derivatives of, 
X126. 

Parac^mene, sulphonic acids of, 320, 


Paradiazobenzenesulphonic acid, action 
of, on isomeric toluidmes, 182. 

-action of, on primary amido- 

compounds, 181. 

Paradiethylbenzene and its derivatives, 
318. 

Paradiethylbenzenesulphonic acid and 
its salts, 318. 

Paradiethyltolylphosphine, 58. 
Paradimethyltolylphosphine and its de¬ 
rivatives, 57. 

Paradipropylbenzene, 321. 

-dibromo-, 322. 

-dmitro-, 321. 

Paradipropylbenzene sulphonic acid and 
its salts, 321. 

Paraethylbenzoic acid and its salts, 319, 

-nitro-, and its salts, 320. 

ParaflSlns, normal, 651. 

-- preparation of, 787. 

Paraglobularetm, 1025. 
Parahydroxyphenylcarbamide, 735. 
Parahydroxyphenyllactic acid, 993. 
Parahydroxyphenylthiooarbamide, 735. 
Parahydroxyqmnoline and its deriva¬ 
tives, 93. 

Parahydroxystyrolene, 70. 
Parahydroxythiocarbanilide, 736. 
Paralbumin and metalbumin; a contri¬ 
bution to the chemistry of encysted 
fluids, 874. 

Paraldehyde, 453. 

Paraleucaniline and its compounds, 981. 
Paranitnles, 342. 

Para-oxalmethyline, 50. 
Parapropylbenzoic acid and its salts, 
322. 

--nitro-, and some of its salts, 

322. 

Paiasitio diseases of plants, and their 
prevention, 110. 

Pardsulphobenzene-azorthonilroplionol, 
Qriess’y, 982. 

Parasulphophenylamine, 993, 
a-Paratoluamidopropionic acid and its 
amide and nitrile, 199. 

Paratoluidine, dinitro-, constitution of, 
865. 

-metanitro-, oxalic acid, derivatives 

of, 323. 

-hydrobromide and hydriodide, 578. 

Parauramidophenylaeetic acid, 193. 
Paraxanthine, a new constituent of 
human urino, 601. 

Paraxylene^ dinitro-, crystallographic 
examination of, 179. 

Parazophenol and its sulphonic add, 
583. 

Parazotoluene, 915. 

Paroialmethyline, 308. 

-synthesis of, 728. 

Paaroxybenzoldoxime, 1104. 
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Feacli kernels, albiiminotds in, 360. 

Peat, hydrocarbons and fatty acids 
from, 652. 

Peat, use of, as litter, 238. 

Pegmatite, existence of apatite in, 432. 
Pentamethyl-aniline, 324 
Pentamefebylenediamine and some of its 
salts, 910. 

Pentametbylpararosaniline, 1097. 
Pentenyl-benzene, 1094. 

Pentic acid, so-called, 1035. 
Pentylbenzene, 977. 

Peptone, 926. 

-distribution of, in the animal body, 

675. 

—y- formation of, and its conversion 
into albuminoid substances, 603. 

-proportion of, in the gastric mu¬ 
cous membrane, 677. 

-- the source of sugar in the liver, 

818. 

Peptones, behaviour of bile acids with, 
673. 

Perchloric acid, thermo-chemical in¬ 
vestigation of, 8. 

Poriodides, researches on, 978. 

Perkin’s reaction, 1122. 

Peroxides, some reactions of, 423. 

-volumetric estimation of, 2^*2. 

Perspiration of animals, results of the 
suppression of, 817. 

Petalite from Utd, analysis of, 440. 
Potrographical purposes, application of 
a solution of barium-mercury iodide 
to, 1050. 

Petroleum, determination of the flash¬ 
ing point of, 383, 517. 

— G-alician, examination of, 533. 
Petroloum-coko, analysis of, 408. 
Petroleums, Itahan, 1180. 

Plicnacetolin as an indicator, 682,821. 
l^henaoite from Colorado, 1005. 
Plienacyl bromide> 582. 
Phcnacylethylanilide, 582. 
<*-Phonamidoisobutyrio acid, and its 
amide and nitrile, 199. 
a-Plionamidopropionic acid and its 
amide and nitrile, 199. 
Phenanthradiehloroketone, 667. 
Plionanihraquinone, action of load oxide 
on, 804. 

- action of the chlorides of phos- 

plxorus on, 666. 

Phenanthraquinonehydrazine, 1135. 
Pheuanthrene, action of chloropieiin on, 
in presence of aluminium chloride, 
1000. 

PhenanthroHne, 86, 811,1010. 

-and its derivatives, 86. 

Phonanthrolinio acid and its salts, 87. 
Phenetidinft, dibrom-ortho*, and para-, 
663. 


Phenetidine, monobrom-ortho-, and 
para-, and their salts, 663. 

Phenetoil hydrobromide, metamido-, 578. 
Phenetoils, bromonitro-, and brom- 
amido-, 662. 

Phenetol, 1107. 

-preparation of, 1113. 

Phenisobutyl-j8-naphtbyltliiocarbamide, 

1107. 

Phenisobutylparatolylthioearbamide, 

1107. 

Phenisobutylphenethylthioearbamide, 

1107. 

Phenisobutylphenylthiocarbamide, 1107. 
Phenol benzoate, orfchamido-, 800. 

-bromotrichloro-, 986. 

-chloride, hexchloro-, 1119. 

-compound of, with carbonic 

anhydride, 684 

- compound of, with sulphurous 

anhydride, 585. 

-y-dinitro-, constitution of, 327. 

-i8-dinitroamido-, 328. 

- hydrochlorides, amido-, reactions 

of, 1111. 

-monobrometanitro-, and its potas¬ 
sium and sodium salts, 802. 

-mouobromorthonitro-, reduction of, 

1109. 

— new nitro-derivatives of, 327. 

— orthamido-, reaction of ethylaeefco- 
acetate with, 1111. 

-paranitro-, 1109. 

-pentachloro-, action of chlorine on, 

1119. 

-phosphates, 1108. 

-poisoning with, 1021, 

-preparation of the homologues of, 

253. 

— f^st for organic acids in, 385. 

-tribromo-, action of chlorine on, 

986. 

-and y-trinitro-, 327# 328. 

-volumetrioal estimation of, 124. 

Plienolazoacetometamidobenzene, 683. 
Phenolazoan^idobenzene hydrochloride, 
583. 

Phenolaaobenzeneparasulphonie acid, 
181. • 

Phenol-derivatives, 802,985. 
Phenol-phthaleXn as an mdioa4ior, 682, 
824, 827. 

Phenolquiuoline, and some of its salts, 

668 . 

Phenols, action of nitric acid on, 861. 
-amido-, 734. 

— -derivatives of, 1109. 

-ehloro-, obtained by the action of 

alkaline hypochlorites on phenol, 

1108. 

- compounds of benzotrichloride 

with, 861. 
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Phenols, conversion of, into nitrils and 
carboxylic acids, 802,1111. 

- detection and estimation of, in 

urine, 885. 

-ethereal derivatives of, 585. 

-iodo-, 1109. 

-nitro-, 864. 

-silicates of, 983. 

-substituted, reduction of, 802. 

-substitution-products of ethereal 

derivatives of, 662. 

Phenosafranine and its derivatives, 731. 
Phenyl, dibenzoyldiamidodibromo, 313. 

-ethers of carbonic acid, conversion 

of, into salicylic acid, 688. 

-itamalates, 473. 

Phenyl monobronaallyl oxide, 803. 
Phenyl monochlorethyl oxide, 802. 

-ortboformate, tribasic nitro-, 340. 

-salts of phosphorous acid, 735. 

Phenylacetic acid, derivatives of, 64. 

-amidobromonitro-, 61. 

-isonitroso-, and its salts, 

1129. 

-metanitro-, and its amido- 

compound, 1121. 

-paracyanamido-, 193, 

Phenylacetotropetne, 671. 
Phenylacridine, 1133. 

Phenylalanine, and its derivatives, 992, 
993, 994. 

Phenykanidoisethionic acid and its salts, 
665. 

Phenyl-a-amidopropionic acid, and its 
salts, 992. 

Phenylaroidopropionic acid, formation 
of, by the action of stannous chloride 
on albuminoids, 1122. 
Phenyl-a-amidopropionitril, 992. 
Phenylamidovaleric acid, and other con¬ 
stituents of lupine shoots, 1122. 
Phenylamincs, compounds of benzotri- 
chloride with, 861. 

Phenylamphinitrile, paramido-, and its 
salts, 919. 

Phenylarsine suljhides, 186- 
Phenylbenzocreatine, 193. 
Phenylbenzoglycocyaminej^ and^amido-, 
and their hydrochlorides, 669. 
Phenylbenzoio acid, dibromo-, 922, 
Phenylbromobutyric acid, 472. 
Phenylbromolactic acid, 196. 
Phenylbutyric acid, 473. 
I^enyibutyrolactone, 472. 
Pfienylcacodyl, 187. 
PhenylcMorobromepropionic acid, 196. 
Phenyldiohioropropionio acid, 196. 
Phenyldiethylarsine, 186. 
Phenylenedminine, action of ethyl chlor- 
acetate on, 797. 

- azo- and diazo-ebrivatives of, 

688 . 


Phenylenediamines, three isomeric, and 
some of their derivatives, 324. 

-three isomeric, cyanic derivatives 

of, 798. 

Phenylenedicarbamides, tJiree isomeric, 
798. 

Phenylenediglycocino, hydrochloride of, 
797. 

Phenylenedithiocarbamide, mola- and 
para-, 324. 

Phenyl enethiocarbam ides, 185, 

Phenylethyl alcohol, isonitroso-, 1076. 

Phenylethylamme, 993. 

Phenylethyhdene ejanhydrin, 992. 

Phenylethyl-a-naphthyithioearbamicle, 

1106. 

Phenylethylpb enylthiocarbamide, 1106. 

Phenylethylnrethane, and nitro-, 802. 

Phenylglyceric acid, 994. 

Phenylglycolic tropeine, salts of, 671. 

Phenylhalogenacx’ylic acids, 196. 

Phenylhexylene and its dibromide, 977. 

Phenylhomoitamalic acid, calcium salt 
of, 473. 

Phenylhomoparaconic acid and its salts, 
473. 

Phenylhydrazine-derivatives of the 
qumones, 1135. 

Phenylhydroxybufcyric acid, 473. 

Phenylhydroxylpivalic acid, 471. 

Phenyl-a-hydroxypropionitril, 992. 

Phenyl-a-imidopropionitril, 992. 

Phenylisopentyleno and its dibromido, 
977. 

PhenyUactic acid, nitro-, nitrate of, 993. 

-paramido-, 994. 

^-PhenyUactic acid, orthomti*o-, alcohol 
of, 341. 

PhenyUaetimido, 993. 

-PhenjUactyl methyl ketone, ortiio- 
nitro-, paraniiro-, 311, 1120. 

Phenylmeth;y lacctoxiino, mel unit vo-,, 
582. 

Phenylmethylaeetoiimeorthooarbo.Kylic 
acid, anhydride of, 1128. 

Phenylmethylurethano, 802. 

Phenyhnonothiourothane, nitro-, 582. 

Phenyl-j8-naphthylthioenrbanucle, 1107. 

Phenylparaconic acid and its salts, 172. 

Phenylpentylone and its dibromide, 077. 

Phenylphenamicloacetie acid and its 
amide and nitrile, 198. 

Phenylphosphorous acid, mono- and cU-, 
736, 737. 

Phenylphosphoryl chlorides, mono- and 
di-, 735. 

Phenylpropar^l oxide, 803. 

PhenylpropioHc acid, orthamido-, and 
its derivatives, 196. 

o-Phenylpyridiue, 1015. 

^-Phenylpyridine, and its' diketone, 
1013, 
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flt-Plienylpyridine-dicarboxylio acid and 
ifcs salts, 1014. 

^-Plienylpyridine'dicarboxylio acid and 
its salts, 1011. 

Phonylpyridiiie-dicarboxylic acid, a- 
dibromo-, and its salts, 1014. 
a-Phenylpyridine ketone, and its salts, 
1015. 

/iJ-Plienylpyridine'inonoearboxylic acid 
and its salts, 1012. 

a- and jS-Phenylquinoline, preparation 
of, 1148, 1149. 

Plionylrosaniline, dinitro- ? 54. 
Plienylsulphophenyl benzamidine, 48. 
Plienyltaurine and its salts, 664. 
Phenyltliiocarbiniide, action of, on 
amido-acids, 1107. 

-niotanitro-, 801, 802. 

Phenylxanthamido, formation of, 185. 
Plilobaphono, 995. 

Plilogopito, rutile in, 34. 
PhlorogliicmolvanilleXn, 62. 

Phloroglucol, tribromo-, action of potas¬ 
sium iodide on, 1119. 

Phoma gentiana s a newly observed 
parasitic fungus, 1026. 
idiouolito, analysis of, 721. 
PlionoUte-puniico from S. Antilo, analy¬ 
sis of, 723. 

Phoi'onoxime, 728. 

Pbosgonito, artificial production of, 431. 
Pliospliate of sodium or potassium, 
method for the yaluatioii of, 827. 
Phosphates, 782. 

-alkaline, action of sulphur on, 

783. 

-behaviour of, to various indi¬ 
cators, 380. 

-crystallised, 711. 

-decomposition of, by potassium 

sulphate at high temperatures, 151. 

-insoluble, application of, to soils, 

822. 

-— behaviour of, in peaty soils 

and in dilute solvents, 681. 

-mineral, on arable soil, 118. 

-of dyad, triad, and tetrad metals, 

double, 850. 

-of the alkalis, neutral, 151. 

Phosphide of nickel, a, 651. 

PJiosphino hydrobromide, dissociation 
of, 646. 

Phosphines, action of zinc-ethyl on, 
653. 

-tertiary, action of carbon bisul- 

pliide on, 68. 

Phosphorescence, theory^ of, 763. 
Phosphoric acid, combination of, with 
silica, 782. 

-estimation of, 121, 240, 241, 

380, 50S, 619, 620,1031. 

— -in arable soils, 619. 
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Phosphoric acid, estimation of, in 
manures, 620. 

--half soluble, estimation of^ 

508. 

-or the sodium or potassium 

salt of, method for the valuation of, 
827. 

-preparation of, by the oxida¬ 
tion of phosphorus with air in 
presence of moisture, 1050. 
Phosphorus, black, 150. 

-chlorides, conversion of tricalcium 

phosphate into, 287. 

-heat of formation of, 544. 

-estimation of, by the moly bdate 

method, 750. 

-in pig-iron, influence of charcoal 

on the amount of, 403. 

-poisoning in man and in the dog, 

878, 879. 

-sulphides, 901, 1049. 

-trichloride, preparation of, from 

phosphorus oxychloride, 288. 

-and arsenic, analogy between the 

allolropio modifications of, 901. 
Photo-electric battery, 626. 

Photogi'aphio paper, a new, 752. 
Photographs of spectra, over-exposed, 
reversal of metallic lines in, 268. 
Phthalimidobenzanilide, 999. 
Phthalamidobenzoic acid, action of ani¬ 
line and paratoluidine on, 999. 
Phthalic acid, action of, on amido-acids, 
1126. 

-amido-, salts of, 476. 

Phthalic acids, two dinitro-, 344. 
Phthalimide and its derivatives, 475. 
Phthaluric acid and its salts, 112(J. 
Phthalylacetic acid, constitution of, 
1127. 

Phtlialydglycocine and its salts, 1126. 
Phtlialyltrope'ine, 672. 

Phthisical patients, sugar from the lungs* 
and saliva of, 929. 

Phyilite from Bimogens, in the 
Ardennc% 447. 

Phylloxera, 233. 

- a«d m^ns for its destruction, 

680, 

■-preparation of thiocarbonates for- 

the destruction of, 405. 

Phytocollite, 427. 

Picamar, Eeichenbach’s, and its deriva¬ 
tives, 1004. - 

Picoline, 85. 

-- ohloriodo-, 793. 

a-Picoliue, mono-, penta-, and hexa- 
chloro-, 793. 

Picolinetetracarboxylie acid and its- 
salts, 85. 

PicoHnetricarboxylio acid, 600, 

Picolinic acid, 794,1015. 
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Picolinic acid, mono-, dicliloro-, and 
their salts, 794. 

-tetrahydromonocliloro-, 794. 

Picramide, derivatives of, 316. 
Picranalcime, Bechi’s so-called, 438. 
Picric acid as a test for albumin and 
sugar in urine, 1176. 

Piezoelectricity, 412,,413. 

Pig-dnng, composition of, 117. 

Pig-iron, analyses of, 133. 

-influence of cliarcoal on tlie amount 

of phosphorus in, 403. 

Pimelic acid, and the action of bromine 
on, 998. 

Pinacone, 568. 

Piperhydronio acid, 485. 

Piperidine, action of bromine on, in 
alkaline solution, 789. 

- hydrochloride, action of methyl 

alcohol on, 1154. 

-isomeride of, 910. 

-oxidation of, 813. 

-preparation of pyridine from, 813. 

Piperidinie acid, and some of its salts, 

813. 

Piperylethylurethane, action of bromine 
on, 814. 

- and its nitrodehydro-derivative, 

814. 

Pisolitic iron ore, formation of, 1065. 
Plant assimilation, first product of, 
365. 

Plant cells, action of varioiis gases, 
especially nitrous oxide, on, 105, 

-autoxidatioii in, 819- 

-elimination of oxygen from, 

105. 

Plant-food, retentive capacity for, pos¬ 
sessed by soils, 681. 

Plant-organs, amylaceous, interchange 
of material in, 497. 

Plants, absorption ot metallic oxides bv, 
231. 

- aquatic and submerged aero- 

aquatic, respiration of, 717. 

-diseases of, and their ^prevention, 

612. 

- easily oxidisable constitiwts of, 

880. 

-— efiect of water containing zinc-' 
sulphate and common suit on, 1027. 

-elimination of carbonic anhydride 

by, in absence of oxygen, 105. 

—function of resins in, 365. 

-green, influence of chemical agents 

on the assimilative capacity of, 611. 
-growth of, under special conditions, 

— influence of the electric light on 
the development of, 105. 

-parasitic dis^ises of, and their pre- 

ventbn, 110. 


Plants, poisoning of, 612. 

-presence ot formic and acetic acid 

in, 611. 

-respii’ation of, 498. 

Plaster of Paris, sotting of, 712. 
Platinum, behaviour of, in chromic and 
nitric acids, 608, 699. 

- electric properties of, when con¬ 
taining hydrogen, 766. 

-metals, chemistry of, 1057. 

-native, new substance in, 964. 

-nugget, a remarkable, 426, 

-ore, magnetic property of, 859. 

-residues, a black powder obtained 

from, 1057. 

Platinum-water pyrometer, 769. 
Platocliammonium carbonate, 28. 

-nitrate, 28. 

Platosammonium carbonate, 28. 
Poiboning, methods of detecting lead, 
silver, and mercury in the body in 
cases of, 687. 

Poisons, distribution of, in the human 
organism in cases of poisoning, 1020. 
Polarisation, oscillations of the plane of, 
by electric discharges, 4. 

Polaidsing, sources of error in, 3. 
Polychrome varnish for white metal, 
806. 

Polyhydrite from St. Christoph mine, 
in Saxony, 444. 

Porcelain, 397. 

Porphyrite, micaceous, of Morvan, 447. 
Porphyry, from the Lugano di3tri<*t, 
167. 

- tuff near Tryberg in the Black 

Forest, 725. 

Portland cement and its adulteration, 
530. 

-testing of, 753. 

Potnhle water, estimation of organic 
matter in, 1171. 

Potash alum from felspar, 434. 
Potassium aiiliydrosul})hilo, 705. 

-antimonate, electrolysis of solutions 

of, with carbon electrodes, 590. 

-beryllium oxalate, basic, 1085. 

-carbonate, 902. 

-chlorate, poisoning with, 1021. 

-gold bromide, 85 i. 

-picamar, 1005. 

-pyrosulnhite, and hydrates of, 705, 

706. 

- pyrroline, action of cyanogen 

chloride on, 599. 

-salts containing sulphur, lieats of 

formation of, 706. 

-seaquicarbonate, 616. 

-thiocarbonato, analysis of, 241. 

-tliiosulp hates, 707. 

--and lead iodides, heat •of forma¬ 
tion of double salts of, 275. 
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Potassium and thallium, double chlo¬ 
ride of, 424. 

Potato brandy, poisonous action of, 362. 

-disease, cure for, 233. 

-“ sots,” influence exerted by the 

weight of, 236. 

Potato-sugar, does it contain any dele- 
tex'ious matter ? 136. 

Potatoes, conversion of starch into 
sugar in, 497. 

-cultivation of, 114, 680. 

-dried, use of, 614. 

-influence of manuring on the com¬ 
position of, 882. 

•-^manuring, with potassium nitrate, 

-oxalic acid in, 232. 

-and grain, simultaneous use of, in 

spirit factories, 630. 

“ Pouzzo-Portland,” existence of a new- 
compound, 830. 

Pozzolana, production of, 529. 

Prehnite, 35. 

-from Monte Catini, 442. 

-from Tuscany, &o., 441. 

Press-cake, new process for preparing, 
from maize, &e., 695. 

Pressures developed in closed vessels hy 
the explosion of gaseous mixtures, 
measurement of, 542. 

— momentary, produced during the 
combustion of gaseous mixtures, 542. 
Primary diamines, action of otliyl chlor- 
acetate on, 797. 

Printing ink, process for preparing, 

Propaldehyde, action of ammonia on, 
39. 

Propane, tri- and tetra-chloro-, 659. 
Propargyl-plienol, 803. 

Ifropiargylto acid, 314. 

Propenylbenzoio acid and its salts, 330. 
Proponyltriearboxylic acid, and eiliereal 
salts of, 45. 

Propiohomoforulic acid, 200. 
Propionamido, preparation of, 1088. 
Propionamidine hydrochloride, 1090. 
Propionic acid, substiUited, constitution 
of, 310. 

'-tetra-sttbstituted, and their 

salts, 309. 

Propyl bisulphide, normal and iso-, 48. 

-bromide, transformation of, into 

isopropyl bromide under the influence 
of heat, 172. 

- compounds, specific volumes of, 

13. 

—— gi^oup, conversion of, into the 
isopropyl group, 565. 

-oxysulpliide, action of chlorine on, 

659. • 

-trichloracotaie, 729. 


Propylaldoxime, 569. 

Propylallylamine and its platinochlo- 
ride, 909. 

Propylazaurolic acid, 41. 

Propylenes, two dichloro-, action of 
triethylamine on, 307. 

Propylethenyltricarboxylic acid and its 
s^ts, 46. 

Propylformimide hydrochloride, 1089. 

Propylglyoxaline, para-, 911. 

Propylidenepropaldeliyde, 570. 

Propyl-nitrous acid, potassium salt of, 
915. 

Propylsuccirn’c acid, 46. 

Propylsulphonie acid, action of chlorine 
on, 659. 

-cliloro-, 659. 

Prosopite, chemical composition of, 30. 

Protocateehuic acid, action of sulphuric 
acid on, 65. 

Protocatechutannie add and its deri¬ 
vatives, 335. 

Protoplasm, living, chemical character 
of, 819. 

Prussic acid, cyanides, &c., poisoning 
with, 1022. 

Pseudobrookite, 435. 

Pseudocumene, monobromo-, prepara¬ 
tion of, 469. 

- sulphamic acids and hydroxy- 

acids derived from, 589. 

Pseudocumic acid, monobromo-, and its 
salts, 469. 

Pseudomorph of nacrite after fluorspar, 
1069. 

Pseudomucin, 874. 

Pseudopurpurin, 598. 

Psilomelane, electarie resistance of, 701. 

Psoromic acid, a new acid extracted 
from Fsoroma cmsiiUmj 80. 

Psoromic anhydride, 81. 

Ptomaines, 224,1156,1157, 1159. 

-genesis of, 522, 624. 

Ptomopeptone, 926. 

Purpureorhodixun compounds, chloro-, 
bromo-, aijd iodo-, 1058. 

Purpurin, commercial, 598. 

Purree, source of, 219. 

Putrescible siAstances, dialysis of, 1177. 

Putrid fermentation, and the alkaloids 
produced by it, 224. 

Puzzuolanas, analysis of, and estimation 
of their comparative values, 628, 

Pyrene, action of chlorine on, 1001. 

Pyrene-carboxylic acid, and its safite, 
1004. 

Pyrene-derivatives, 1001. 

Pyrene-disulphonio acid and its salts, 
1003. 

---distillation of the potassium 

salt of, with potassium cyanide or 
ferrocyanide, 1008. 
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Pyrene-picric acid, chloro-, 1001. 
Pyrenequinol and its diacetyl-deriva- 
tire, 870. 

Pyrenequinone and its derivatives, 869. 
iridic bases derived from cmchonine, 
hydrates of, 220. 

Pyndine, 85, 739. 

-bases, 738. 

-derivatives, liydrogenised, physi¬ 
ological action of, 1145. 

-synthesis of, from ethyl 

acetoaoetate and aldehyde-ammonia, 
82. 

-monobromo-, 813. 

-periodides of, 980. 

- prepamtion of, from piperidine, 

813. 

-researches on, 483. 

-rhodium salts, dichloro-, 1060. 

jS-Pyridine dibromide, 923. 

Pyridine series, isomerism in, 740. 

-syntheses in, 1151. 

Pyridine-group, introduction of hydro¬ 
carbon radicles into, 1151. 
Pyridinemonocarboxyhc acid, 484. 
Pyridinemonosulphonic acid and its 
salts, 923. 

Pyridinepentacarbosylie acid and its 
salts, 85. 

Pyridinetbyl iodide, action of heat on, 
1151. 

Pyridinetricarboxylic acid, 1152. 
Pyrocinehonic acid, 98. 

Pyroelasite, stalaciites of, 1068. 
Pyrocomenamic acid, 792. 

Pyroeresole dioxide, 208. 

- oxides, and oxynitro-producta of, 

206. 

-brorao-, 207. 

Pyrocresoles, a-, /3-, and y-, 204. 
Pyroeresolestdphonio compounds, 208. 
Pyroelectricity, 412. 

Pyrogallovaniilein, 61. 

Pyrolein, 519. 

Pyrolusite mines of Bolet in Sweden, 31. 
Pyromecazone and its nitni-derivativc, 
791. 

Pyromecazonio acid and its derivatives, 
791. • 

PyromeUic acid, 693. 

Pyrometer, platinum-water, 769. 
Pyxomorpbite from 5Sahringen in Baden, 
analysis of, 1063. 

PjTomorphites and Mimetesites, relation 
oetween the chemical composition 
and optical characters in the group of, 
433. 

Pyromurie acids, substituted, 912. 
Pjrosulphites, 705. 

P^sulphuric acid, specific condue- 
tiTity of, 418. 

-(diloride, 653,782,900,1051. 


Pyrosulpliurio chloride, conversion of, 
into sulphuric monochlorule, 642. 

-new mode of fonnation, 710. 

-vapour-donsity of, 423, 616, 

710. 

Pyroxene, green, from the diamond 
mines of the Cape, analysis of, 1067. 

Pyroxene and ampliiboie, relation be¬ 
tween the optical properties and che¬ 
mical composition of, 560. 

Pyroxenite from S. Vicante, Capo do 
Terde Islands, 722. 

PyiToline, action of nascent hydrogen 
on, 82, 1142. 

-tetriodo-, 350. 

Pyrroline-series, compounds of, 350. 

Pyruvyl benzoate, and the action of 
benzoic anhydride on, 63. 


Q. 

Quartz, actinoelcotric and piezoelectric 
properties of, and their relation to tlio 
pyroelectric, 412, 950. 

-circular polarisation of, 140. 

-observations on thermo- and actiuo* 

electricity of, 950. 

-pyroelectricity of, 897. 

Quartz and water, variation of the 
indices of refraction of, with the 
temperature, 762. 

Quartz-mica-diorites, analysis of, 1069. 
Quartz-porphyry near Trybcrg in the 
Black Forest, 724, 

Quartz-rock, 86. 

Quartzite, Dumont’s, 958. 

Quercitanmc acid, 905. • 

Quinaldine and its salts, 602. 
Quinanisoil, or methoxvquiuoline, 03, 
94. 

Quinazolc-eompounds, 813. 

Quinidine, 1018. 

Quinine, 1018. 

-ether test for, 1174. 

-test for the purity of, 1019. 

Quinol, fusion of, with soda, 60. 

-nitro-derivatives of, 465. 

-preparation of, 1113. 

-sulphomc acids of, and their salts> 

ni5. 

Quiuoleic acid, and its salts, 89. 

Quinolic acid, 1145. > 

Quinoline, 739. 

-acetamidobronio-, 91. 

-action of chloroform and iodofoim 

on, 600. 

-ethyl monochloracotatc on, 

96. 

phthalio anhydrido on, 667y 


812. 
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Qumoline, addition-products of, 1008. 

-|3-atnido-, 1H8. 

-amidobi’omo-, 90. 

-amyl bromide, 1009. 

- benzyl chloride, and oxidation of, 
1009. 

• coal-tar, colouring-matters trom, 
1150. 

— I..I -.»■ dyes obtained by the action 
of phthalic anhydride on, 022. 

__and of the cinchona alka¬ 
loids, and its oxidation by potassium 
permanganate, 89. 

-a-j6-dichloro-, 197. 

-ethyl bromide, chloride, and ni¬ 
trate, 1008,1009. 

-from cinchonine, 88. 

-nitrobromo-, 90. 

parauitro-, and its derivatives, 
811. 

-second periodide of, 980. 

——— substitution-doxdvatives of, 351. 
Quinoline-botaino, 96. 
|3-Quinolincoarboxylic acid, and its salts, 
1152. ., . _ 

Quinolinecarboxylic acid, nitro-, 602. 
Quinoliue-deiivatives, 92,96,738. 
QuinoUiios, nitro-, 811. « ^ i ^ o 

_substituted, preparation of, 

Quinolinosulphouio acids, bromo-, and 
their aalts^, 96. 

Quinols, 465. 

Quinone, 0 i 3 U 7 lSrO 2 ,1014. ^ 

_chlorine and bi’oraine-dorivatives 

of, 1117. ..,11 

- combinations ol, with phenols, 

. 1 i r 

-compounds of, with intraiiuinos, 
60. • 

• nitro-derivatives of, 465. 

Quinonodinitranilidcs, 61* 

(JuinonoH, 465. ^ 

--action of amines on, 209, i ll?. 

_ phenylhydrazinc - derivatives of, 

1135. 

<Juiuophthalone, 668. 


Rapakiwi granite from. Finland, 41i7. 
;^ttlesuake poison, antidote for, 104. 
Reaction aptitudes ” of the halogens 
in mixed haloid ethers, 787. 

Red lead, process for preparing, 891, ^ 
Refraction of water and quartz, varia¬ 
tion of the indices of, with the tein- 
poratee, 762. 

Refractive index of liquids, change of, 
by electiic forces, 918. 

Refractive power of organic compounds 
in solution, 1041. 

Refractory clays, 397. 

Reichenbach’s oxidising principle, 1005. 
Resins in plants, function of, 365. 
Resodibroraoxybenzene, triohloro-, 981. 
Resorcinol, amido-, 733. 

— -derivatives, 984. 

-diamido-, hydrochloride, 017. 

-dibromonitro-, 733. 

-diimido-, 918. 

-- dinitro-, 733, 917. 

-dinitromonobromo-, 733. 

-dyes, t ests for, 689. 

-- monobromo-dinitro-, 917. 

-- mononitro-, and its salts, 733. 

•—— nitro-, action of, on aniline acetate, 
731. 

-new homolopie of, 918. 

-- nitro-derivatives of, 803,917. 

-preparation of the homologues of, 

253. 

-trinitro-, constitution of, 329. 

Resorcinols, pentahalogen, comparison 
of tbo behavioui’ of the fom’ known, 
when heated, 985. 

Besorcinolsulphonic acid, nitro-, and its 
derivatives, 1111 

Respiration of aquatic and submerged 
acro-aquatic plants, 747. 
Rhodanmionimn compounds, chemistry 
of, 1058. 

Rhodium, atomic weight of, 1060. 

--—• -black, action of, on hydrogen t>er- 
oxidc, 849. 

——- soui^^ reactions of the salts of, /15. 
Rhodizile, 956. 

Rhodqgen from sugar-beet, and its 
oxidation-product, 881 
Rice-meal as food for milch cows, 820. 

--detection of, in buckwheat ilour, 


Radiant heat, constituent of the atmo- 
splicro which absorbs, 7. . .1 . 

Radiation from silver at the solidifying 
point, 771. 

- of rock-salt at various tempera¬ 
tures, 702. 

Radiation-speotra, 762. 

Rain-waiors, variation of the amount ot 
ammohia in, 753. 

Ralsioniio, chemical composition ot, 


885. 

Rice-starch, estimation of, 124. 
Rock-salt, blue, 1051. ^ 

, — radiation of, at various tempera¬ 
tures, 702, 

Rooks, Italian, cbemical and micro¬ 
scopical researches 011 ,446. 

- massive crystalline, metamor¬ 
phism of, 662. 

-Silurian, of Christiana, 723. 

-soft calcareous, liardening of, by 
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means of fluosilicates of insoluble 
bases, 940. 

Eoek-salts, various, artificial formation 
of, 448. 

Boessler’s method for the separation of 
gold, silTer, lead, and copper from 
sulphides hj air-blast, 400. 

Boots, removi of tbe leaves of, 618. 

Eosaniline, decomposition of, by water, 
1097. 

-colouring-matters, 807. 

-derivatives, 64. 

— hydrochloride, detection of, in 
wine by means of stearin, 384. 

Boseo-salts, ba«ic, 567. 

Bosolic acid, use of, as on indicator, 
827. 

Buberine in Agaricfus ruler^ 100. 

Euby, inclusions in, 1062. 

Eufiopine, 65. 

Bupert’s drops, 422. 

Eussian basic steel, 1036. 

Eutile, as a product of the decomposi¬ 
tion of titanite, 33. 

-in phlogopite, 34. 

Eye, nngerminated, and the embryos of, 
analyses of, 107. 

Eye-meal, detection of, in flour, 392. 


s. 

Saccharic acid, and some of its salts, 
566. 

-constitution of, 963. 

Saccharin, 962. 

-formation of, from sugars, 42. 

-new acid obtained by the action of 

nitric acid on, 566. 

-preparation of, 665. 

-reduction of, 1078. 

Saccharono and its salts, 963. 

Saccharonic acid and its salts, 963, 
Saccharose, efieet of tempci^ature and 
concentration of acid on the rate of 
iiivei’sion of, 1077. r 

Safranine colouring matters,'‘731. 

Salicin, synthesis of, 76. 

Salicylsldehyde, condensation of, with 
aniline, 982. 

-- cyanhydrin, 190. 

-new derivatives of, 189. 

Salifiylaldoxime, 1104. 

Salicylic acid, antiseptic action of, 128. 

-- conversion of phenyl ethers 

of carbonic acid into, 588. 

-estimation of, in milk and 

butter, 622. 

-rapid method of estimating, 

in wines, 245. 


Salicylic anhydride, products of the dis- 
tiliation of, 664. 

Salicylic tropeine, 671. 

Saliva, human, jilkalinity and diastatie 
action of, 488. 

Saltpetre, nitrogen estimation in, by 
potassium xanthate, 1031. 

Salts containing chromium and urea, 
series of, 178. 

-decompositions of, by fused sub¬ 
stances, 11. * 

-galvanic conductivity of solutions 

of, in mixtures of alcohol and water, 
769. 

-hydrated, constitution of, 780. 

-metallic, relative toxic power of, 

745. 

-osmose of, 420. 

Sandal wood, essence of, 76. 

Santonin, distillation of, with zinc- 
pow^der, 80. 

Santouous acid and its derivatives, 77. 
Sap from a silver birch h’ee, 1164. 
Saponin, 1166. 

Sapphire, inclusions in, 1062. 

Sarcosinc anhydride, 192. 

Sanssurite, 1066. 

Scandium, spectral researches on, 954. 
Scapolite, analysis of, 440. 

Scherll’s preserved milk, 757. 
Schizomyeetic fermentation, 363. 
Selerociystallin, 610. 

Sea-waler, manganese in, and in certain 
marine deposits, 726. 

Sealed tubes, experiments on the small 
scale in, 1167. 

Secondary batteries, 765. 

Seeds, part played by limo in the germi¬ 
nation of, 490. 

-value of sprouted grain for, ‘MO. 

- cifeet of steeping and diyiiig on 

tlio germination oi, 100. 
Seleniothiostaniii(* acid, salts of, 156. 
Selenium, boiling point of, 17. 

- extraction of, from a waste |)r<>- 

duct, 16. 

-prepamlion of, on a large h(*ul(% 

853. 

- tlieimiochcmical investigation on 

the chlorides of, 543. 

Senarmoutite crystals, pseudonK)rj>lii(*, 

Septic poison, origin of, 037. 

Sericito rocks occurring in oro d(‘poMi| s, 
168. 

Sorpentino, 36. 

-from the Alps, 563. 

Sesame cake, albuminoid** in, 360. 
Sesquiterpono hydrate, 346. 

Sower gases, contributions to the know¬ 
ledge of, 886. ** 

Sheep, lupine sickness in, 228. 
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Sheep of different breeds, effect of food 
on, 226. 

Sherry, sulphuric acid in, 829. 

Sidcrito, analysis of a variety of, 569. 
Silica, action of different varieties of, on 
lime-water, 712. 

— combination of phosphoric acid 
with, 782. 

- hydraulic, and its functions in 

hydraulic cements, 764, 755. 

Silicate, a crystellised hydrated, artificial 
production of, 33. 

SiUcales, analysis of, 379. 

-of phenols, 983. 

Silicon, 15. 

-estimation of, in iron and steel, 

883. 

-sulphides, 15. 

Silurian rocks of Christiana, 723. 

Sil-vor amalgam from tho Sala mines, 
426. 

-ammonium nitrate, 902. 

-bromide, action of light on, 3, 

-and chloride, modifications 

of, 936. 

--golii tin-emulsion, 895. 

-ohlonde element, Scrivanow’s, 810. 

-coins, G-orman standard, presence 

of gold in, 629. 

— haloid salts, electrical conductivity 

of, 769. 

-hyponitrito, heat of formation of, 

423. 

-hypophosphato, 1052. 

-iodide, and its alloys with cuprous 

and lead iodides, siiocifie heat and 
heat of trant^formation of, 27 k 

-method of delecting, in the body 

in casos^f poifioning, 687. 

-nitrate, action of certam motalUc 

compounds on, 288- 

--testing of, 381. 

---and ammonia, 903. 

— salts, some, coctHcumts of solu¬ 
bility of, 1172. 

-separation of, from alloys, 213. 

-- separation of, from sulphides by 

air-blast, 400. 

Hinidor, 396, 

WipyUte, crystalline form of, 435. 

8katolo, new^ synihobis of, 1132. 
8kim-milk, feeding calves with, 675. 

-nutritive value of, 102. 

Skin, excretion of nitrogen from, 227. 
fcl basic, obtained in the dephospho¬ 
rising process, utilisation of, for agri¬ 
cultural purposes, 133. 

- from the basic dephosphorising 

procoBS, utilisation of, in agriculture, 
375. 

Hnialtite, fl>ccuiToncc of, in Colorado, 
559. 
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Snow, fallen, influence of, on the tem¬ 
perature of the air, 500. 

Soap, use of, in dyeing, 894. 

Soaps, adulterated, 893. 

Soda industry, notes on, 887. 

-recent progress in, 524. 

Soda-lyes, crude, presence of vanadium, 
fluorine, and phosphorus in, 887. 
Sodalite syenite of South Greenland, 
minerals in, 960. 

Sodioferrous citrate, 458. 

-hydroxyciti*ate, 458. 

Sodium, loss of, in caustification, 888. 

-in the Le Blanc process, 887. 

- acetate and sodium isopent;ilate, 

action of carbonic oxide on a mixture 
of, 729. 

- arsenate, reduction of, wdth oxalic 

acid, 513. 

- carbonate, action of chlorine on 

solutions of, 647. 

-test for, in milk, 385. 

-dibromanisatc, dry distillation of, 

1125. 

- ethylmalonato, action of chloro¬ 
form on, 311. 

- isopentylate and sodium acetate, 

action of carbonic oxide on a mixture 
of, 729. 

-phenate, action of iodine and of 

nitric peroxide on, 1109. 

-action of sulphur on, 988. 

-— sulphate solutions, coefficient of 
expansion of, 17. 

-sulphide, manufacture of, 627. 

-sulphite, neutral, theimiocheniical 

researches on, 705. 

-ttingstates, 651. 

Soil, effect on the fertility of, produced 
by covering it with farmyard maim re, 
237. 

-estimation of the fertility of, 517. 

-— evaporation of water from, 615. 

- fertility of, as dependent on the 

action of wonns, 237. 

- influence of organic manures on 

tho temperature of, 821. 

-^ the state of aggregation on 

llie tempcnSPfcure of, and moibture in, 
500. 

-reduction of nitrates in, 229, 603. 

Soils, application of insoluble phos- 
jiliates to, 822. 

-arable, butyric ferment in, 610. 

-estimation of phosphoric aoifl, 

619. 

-a denitrifying ferment in, 679. 

-effect of water containing zinc sul¬ 
phate and common salt on, 1027. 

-estimation of humus in, 247, 830, 

-mechanical and chemical analvfais 

of, 621. 
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Soils, nitrification in, 115,116. 

-peaty, influence of the percentago 

of nioiijture in, on vegetation, 681. 

- retentive capacity for plant food 

possessed by, 681. 

-rise of temperature induced in, by 

tlie condensation of liquid and gaseous 
water and of gases, 615. 

Soja bean, analysis of, and tables of the 
composition of various Japanese foods 
made from, 235. 

-constituents of, 1024. ^ 

Solar spectrum, atmospheric absorption 
in the infra-red of, 837. 

-chiorophyll and the distribu¬ 
tion of energy m, 697. 

-distribution of heat in the 

ultm-red region of, 143. 

-observations on, 137. 

Solid bodies, unipolar conductivity of, 
769. 

Sohdiflcation of bodies in a state of 
superfusion, velocity of, 546. 

Solids, estimation of the molecular heat 
of, for the solution in water and other 
Hqiiids, 704. 

Solution, nature of, 550, 

Solvent‘s, law* ot freezing of, 278. 

Sorgho juice, analysis of, 634. 

Specific gitbvity ot elements in vaxflous 
allofcropic modifications, 779. 

Specific heat of gaseous acetic acid, 6. 

-of gaseous compounds of 

chlorine, bromine, and iodine with one 
another and with hydrogen, 417. 

-of silver iodide, and its alloys 

with cuprous and lead iodides, 274. 
Specific heats, apparatus for tlie deter¬ 
mination of, by cooling, 6. 

-law of va nation of, 845. 

-of gases at liigh temj^eratures, 

771, 898. 

- - of small quantities of sub¬ 
stances, 6. 

Specific volume and boiling point, reLi- 
lion between, 302. 

Specific volumes of allyl'* and proj^yl 
compounds, 13. 

-of liquids, 13.*. 

-of the alkyl salts of fatty 

adds, 967. 

Spectra, infm-red, observations of, by 
means of phosphorescence, 761. 

-metallic, variations of, due to mixed 

ovapours, 2. 

-of carbon and its compounds, 261. 

-of non-metals, influence of tempe¬ 
rature on, 140. 

Spectrd lines, some, disappearance of, 2. 
Spectrum of Swan’s incandescent lamps, 
1 . 

—- of water, 140. 


Spectrum of water-vapour, 261. 
Spectrum photography, 263. 

Spinel, inclusions in, 1062. 

Spirit, niauufacturo of, from wJicai, 
630- 

jS-Spodumene, 439. 

Spodumenc and tlie products of its 
alteration, 438. 

Spring-water from Eindd near Stock¬ 
holm, analysis of, 449. 

Sprouted gram, value of;^for seed, 490. 
Siirudelsalz, preparation of, 396. 
Staunates, crystmlised, 716. 

Stannic acid, bromo-, 425. 

- oxide, preparation of, from 

sodium stannate, 425. 

Stannous oxide and some of its com¬ 
pounds, 294. 

-sulphide, action of ammoiriiiui sul¬ 
phide on, 22. 

Starch, action of bacteria on, 931. 

-direct fermentation of, 365. 

-estimation of, in grain, 621. 

-formula of, 307. 

-formation of, from sugar, 820. 

-influence of foreign matter on the* 

conversion of, by chastaso, 631. 
Starch-sugar, estimation of dextrose, 
maltose, and dextrin in, 123. 

-manufacture of, 39. 

Steam, action of carbonic oxide on, 8()0. 
Stearic acid and naphtlialono, solklifiea- 
tions of different mixtures of, 176. 
Steel, cast and malleablo, relative oxi- 
disability of, 755. 

-cementation, crystals in, 629. 

-estimation of silicon and suljihur 

in, 883. 

-estimation of sulphur 121, r>i2 

-estimation of total carbon m, H82 

-from pig-irou containing plu>s])lK)- 

rus, at Orcusof, 103. 

-hurducbs oi, 883. 

- influence of sulphur and (*o]>p(M‘ 

on the working of, 401. 

-new method for the ofltinmtioii td* 

minute quantities of carbon ni, 1032 

-E-ussian basic, 1036. 

Steel ingots, rolling of, with fhoir own 
initial heat without the use of 
532. 

Steel-rails, chemical composition and 
testing of, 531. 

Steensbrupine, analysis of, 960. 

Steeping of barley, influence of different 
kinds of water in, 631. 

Steroobilin and hydrobilirubin, identity 
of, 1169. 

Stibiographic acid, 692. 

Stibiomellogen, 691. 

Stilbite, 957. ^ 

-(Desmin), new face onf Ml. 
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Stomaoli, reaction of the living mucous- 
lining of, 816. 

Stones, building, decay of, 1036. 

-&c., waterproof paint for, 760, 

Stoneware, 897. 

Storage batteries, chemistry of, 839, 
Storax, American, <107. 

Strontianito, artificial production of, 
81. 

--in Westphalia, 431. 

Strontium chl^ide, application of, in 
purifying syrups, 252. 

-detection of, 509. 

Strontium and calcium, separation of, 
609. 

Strychnine, bromine as a teat for, 

1175. 

-derivatives, 669, 

-diamido-, 670. 

-dinitro-, and its salts, 669. 

-distillation of, with zinc, 99. 

-indole from, 99. 

— solubility of, in acids, 924. 

-sulphate, 223. 

— —— trapezoliedral hemihedry of, 
485. 

Styphnio acid, constitution of, 329. 
St^tioite from Oliili, 81. 

Styrole, dinitro- and brom-acetamido-, 
1123. 

Styrolone, derivatives of, 70. 

-paramido-, 70. 

Suberic acid, monoohloro-, action of 
potassium cyanide and potassium hy¬ 
droxide on, 970. 

Suberoxime, 728. 

Succinamidine hydrochloride, 781. 
Succinic acid, diamido-, 43. 

---* dibromo-, 43. 

——-symniolric, action of so¬ 

dium ethylate on the sodium salt of, 
812. 

Succinimido and its derivatives, 476. 
Suocinimidine hydrochloride, 781, 1088. 
Suet and other fats, recognition of suint 
in, 760. 

Sugar, distribution of, in beet, 124. 

— estimation of, by alkaline copper 
solutions, 619. 

~ estimation of, in urine, 829. 

-* from the lungs and saliva of 

phthisical patients, 929. 

in urine, picric acid as a test for, 

1176. 

— influence of mass and time on the 
inversion of, 806. 

— manufacture of, without the aid of 
bono-charcoal, sand, or sulphurous 
anhydride, 835. 

— manufacture, presorvarion of dif¬ 
fusion i^siducs from, 696. 

— recovery of, from molasses by 

VOL. XLIV. 
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means of sttontium hydroxide, 252, 
536, 

Sugar, sorgho- and imphy-, manufacture 
of, in the United States, 633. 
Sugar-cane, percentage of ash in, 110, 
Sugar-canes, artificial manuring of, 606. 
Sugars, action of cupric hydroxide on, 
38. 

Suint, recognition of, in suet and other 
fats, 750. 

“ Sulfiiraires,’* reduction of sulphates 
by, 610. 

Sulphamic acids derived from pseudo¬ 
cumene, 589. 

Sulphaminisodurylic acids, 63. 

Sulphates, constitution and dimorphism 
of, 973. 

-reduction of, by algse, 229, 680. 

-reduction of, by sulfuraires,” 

610. 

Sulphide, new, received as tetrahedrite 
from Gfreat Eastern Mine, Colorado, 
161. 

Sulphides, estimation of, 934. 

— formation of, by pressure, 904. 
-metallic, solubility of, in thio-aoids, 

1169. 

Sulphocarbometer, 386. 
Sulpho-derivatives, action of chlorine on, 
659. 

SulphonamidotrimeUio acid, salts of, 
690. 

Sulphonamidoxyhdic acid, 689. 
Sulphonamidoxylylic acid, 689. 
Sulphonates, constitution of the double 
compounds of, with alkyl sulphates, 
973. 

Sulphonic group, displacement of, by 
chlorine, 806. 

Sulphotrimellic acid, salts of, 590. 
Sulphur, action of, on oxides, 710. 
atomic refraction of, 264. 

— decomposition of water by, 900. 

--estimation of, in coal-gas, 382. 

-estimation of, in iron and steel, 

121, 512, 883. 

— in coal,^883. 

-in^uenoe of, on the working of 

steel, 404. • 

——' oxidation of, in tbo air, 651. 

-phosphorescence of, 710. 

-recovery of, by Mond^s process, 129. 

— Sauer’s method of estimating, and 
some modifications of it, 239. 

-sulphur oxides, oarhon, and earb«i 

oxides, reactions between, 651. 

— thermochemieal investigation on 
the chlorides of, 643- 

Sulphuric acid, ooncontrated, specific 
gravity oi, 413. 

—— estimation of, in presence of 
alkaline chlorides, 240. 

4 p 
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SolpliTirie acid, free, detectaon of, in 
presence of aluminiuia sulphate, 1168. 

--quantitative production of : a 

lecture experiment, 281. 

— -sp. gr. of, 851. 

-specific conductivity of, 413. 

-testing for, 240. 

-utilisation of the nitrogen- 

compounds from the manufacture of, 
130. 

-volume-vreight of, 288. 

Sulphuric acid chambers, the currents of 
the gases in, 129. 

-working of, 887. 

Sulphuric mono- and di-chlonde, action 
of heat on, 781. 

Sulphuric monochloride, conversion of 
pyrosulphuric chloride into, 642. 

— -thermal constants* of, 642. 

-— vapour-density of, 781. 

Sxilphurous acid and its salts, estimation 

of, 934. 

-detection of, in wine, 384. 

-estimation of, in wine, 621. 

— -contained in furnace gases, 

absorption and utilisation of, 248. 

Supersaturation, 645. 

Syenite, Dresden, analysis of, 869. 
Sylvin, presence of thallium in, 954. 
Symphytum asperrimum^ comparative 
feedmg value of, 613. 

Syntheses in the animal organism, 361. 

--with ehloropicrin, 1000. 

Syrup of tolu, alteration of, 407. 

Syrups, application of strontium chlo¬ 
ride in purifying, 252, 


T. 

Tannin, estimation of, 391. 

Tannins of oak-bark, 994. 

Tartaric acid, dry distillation of, with 
excess of lime, 658. ^ 

-free, occurrence and estima¬ 
tion of, in wine, 935. ^ 

-manufacture 1178. 

Taurocholic acid, behaviour of, with 
albumin and peptones, 673. 

Telluric rays, 261. 

Tellurium in copper, 631. 

— thermocbemical investigation on 
^ the chlorides of, 543. 

Temjwr, influence of, on the electrical 
resistance of glass, 701. 

Temp^ture, effects of, on the electro¬ 
motive force and resistance of bat¬ 
teries, 840. 

Tegobrites, 721. 

P-Ter^g^e, 810, 


Terebene, aldehydic nature of oxidation- 
product of, 1141. 

Terebenthene hydrochlorides, liquid, 
809. 

Terpenes, some, addition-products of, 
1140. 

Terra cotta lumber, preparation of, 806. 
Tertiary phosphines, mixed aromatic, 57. 
Testing-churn, Jakobsen’s, 263. 
Tetano-cannabine, 1'166. 
Tetracetylrosanlline, 981. 

Tetradecyl alcohol, normal primary, 
preparation of, 1075. 
TetrahydrodicoUidine and its derivatives, 
84. 

Tetrahydroquinoline, action of bromine 
on, 1145. 

-and its derivatives, 1143. 

-from crude quinoline, 739. 

-oxidation of, 1144. 

Tetrahydroxydiphenyl, diohlorodi- 
bromo-, 985. 

Tetrahyflroxydiphenylmethane ? 69. 
Tetramethylenedi- and mono-carboxylic 
acid and their salts, 1084. 
Tetramethylethylene oxide, 567. 
Tetraparacresyl silicate, 983, 
Tetraparaoxybenzoid, 335. 

Tetraphenyl silicate, 983. 
Tetraphenylethane, unsymmetrical, syn¬ 
thesis of, 1132. 

Tetraprotocatechutannio acid, 335. 
Tetratomic elements, combination of, 15. 
Tetrethylic acetylenetetracarboxylato, 
46. 

-dicarbontetraearboxylate and its 

salts, 46. 

Tetreth}lbenzene and its derivatives, 
1091. » 

Tetrethylphenylenediamine and its de¬ 
rivatives, 869,1100. 
Tetrethylsatraiiine, 732. 

Tetric acid, so-called, 730, 1085. 
Tetrolcarbamide, 360, 

Tetrolurctlianc, 350. 

Tetroxy-ditoljl, anhydride of, 467, 
Thallium, position of, in the chemical 
system, and its presonco in sylvin, 
954. 

-phosphates, 424. 

-and potassium, double chloride of, 

424. 

Thenardite from Aguas Blancas, 434 
Theobromine, action of alkalis on, 1017. 

-derivatives of, 356. 

-and its salts, 872,1017. 

Thermal constants of substitution, law 
of, 143. 

Thorochemical researches, 704. 
Thermo-chemistiy, basis of, 773. 
Thermo-electricity, praotxcakappHcation 
of, 625. 
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Tliormomotors, morcurial and hydrogen, 
comparison of, 144/4 

Tliormomctrio measurements, 842, 

Thiaoetic acid, action of, on ethyl thio¬ 
cyanate, 39. 

Tlniocarbamido, action of dibromoharbi- 
turic acid on, 913. 

oxidation of the bases obtained by 
the action of halogen compounds on, 
664. 

Thiocarbamide^ mixed aromatic, pro¬ 
ducts of the decomposition of by 
acids, 1106. 

Thiocarbomidophenol and derivatives of, 
1109,1110. 

Thiocarbonates, estimation of carbon 
bisulphide in, 935. 

-preparation of, for the destruction 

of ph;^lloxera, 405. 

Thiocyanacetone, preparation and pro¬ 
perties of, 654. 

Thlooyanates, action of dibromobarbi- 
turic acid on, 913. 

—y manufacture of, 639, 

Thiocyanic, hydrocyanic, and hydro¬ 
chloric acids, method of estimating 
when simultaneously present, 1173. 

Thiooyanobarbiturio acid, some salts of, 
914. 


Thiocyanopropimine and its derivatives, 


'—— thiocyanate, 654. 

Thiodialuric acid, 914j. 
Thiodicyanodiamidine, 1090. 

Tliionyl chloride and its action on 
organic compounds, 1051. 

Thiophene: a substance contained in 
corn-tar benzene, 1091. 
Thiopseud<iuric acid, 934. 

Thiostannio acid, salts of, 156. 
Tliiouramidobonzoio acid, 103. 
Thomas-Q’ilelirist process, 83^ 
Tlioinsenolite, 427. 

-chemical composition of, 29. 

Tliomsonite, 967,958, 

-from Colorado, 164. 

Thorite of Arondal, 299. 

Thorium, crystalline form, spocifio heat, 
and atomicity of, 553. 

--determination of the equivalent of, 

152. 

—— motallio, preparation of, 152. 

— specific heat and valency of, 649. 

-sulphate, 1053. 

Thulium, spectral researches on, 954. 
Tliymol, new isomeride of, 459. 
Thymol-derivatives, 1112. 

Tin, action of certain vegetable acids on, 
1038. 

-— compounds of, with bromine, 424. 

-disulphide and disolenide, com- 

^unds of, 156. 


Tin-ores from Jisia, 435. 

-oxybromide, 425. 

-tetrabromide and its hydrate, 424, 

425. 

Tinder ore from the Harz, 1061. 

Tissue-waste in the fowl during starva¬ 
tion, 603, 

Titanic acid, .estimation of, in presence 
of iron, 381. 

-oxidation of, 1055. 

Titanic acids, 1056. 

Titanite, rutile, as a product of the 
decomposition of, 33. 

Titanium, a higher oxide of, 295. 

-a new oxide of, 828. 

-a new- test for, 828. 

-detection and estimation of, 381. 

Tobacco ash, analyses of, 372. 

Toluene from coal-tar, 1092. 

-dinitro-, liquid, 1093. 

-constitution of, 865. 

-and trinitro-, compounds of, 

with hydrocarbons, 318. 

-melaparadiamido-, oxalic acid de¬ 
rivatives of, 323. 

—- symmetric dinitro-, preparation of, 
864, 865. 

-trinitro-, 1093. 

-trinitro-derivatives of, 315. 

Toluene-aniline, a-trinitro-, 317. 
Toluenes, nitro-, oxidation of, by po¬ 
tassium ferrioyanide, 677. 

-trinitro-, 317. 

Tolxddine, methylation and ethylation 
of, 578. 

■-j8 and y-dinitro-, 317, 

-nitro-, symmetric, 865. 

Toiuidines, isomeric, action of paradi- 
azobonzenesulphonio acid on, 182. 

-nitro-, from liquid dinitrololuene, 

579. 

Toluquinol, compounds of, with amines, 
60. 

-- tribromo-, 331. 

-trichloro-, 1112. 

Toluquinone, brominated derivatives of, 
330. 

-compound of, with orthonitrani- 

line, 61; • 

-trichloro-j 1112. 

Toluylenediamine, action of ethyl chlor- 
acetate on, 797. 

-conversion of, into an amidoeresol 

and y-orcinol, 329. 

-symmetric, 865, • 

Tolyloxamio acid, nitro-, and its deriva¬ 
tives, 828. 

Tolylphenylamine, y-dinitro-, 317. 
Tolylsulphophenylbenzainidine, 48. 
Topaz occurring near Pike’s Peak, Colo¬ 
rado, 1065. 

Toughened glass, 399. 
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Tourmalin, chromic, in the Urals, 444. 

Triaoetonamine, action of phosphorus 
pentachloride and oxychloride on, 
790. 

Tiiacetonealkamine, 1153. 

Triacetonemethylalkamine and its salts, 
1163. 

Triacetonine and its salts, 1153. 

Triacetyl-leucanihne, 981. 

Triacetylparalencaniline, 981. 

Trialkyiphenylium iodides, periodides 
of, 978. 

Triallylamine, action of sulphuidc acid 
on, 1086. 

Tribenzoicin, 63. 

Tribromhydrin, an aromatic, 734. 

Tricalcium phosphate, conversion of, 
into chlorme compounds of phos¬ 
phorus, 287. 

Trichlorhydrin, symmetrical, action of 
triethylamine on, 807. 

Triethylamine, action of, on symmetrical 
trichlorhydrin and on the two dichlo- 
ropropylenes, 307. 

Trietiiylphenylinm tri- and pent-iodide, 
979. 

QDrihydroxybenzene, third isomeric (hy- 
droxyquinol), 987. 

Trihydroxybenzenes, three, constitution 
of, 987. 

Trihydroxylactone, 456. 

Thimethylanthrammonium compounds, 
1189. 

Trimethylbenzene, third, 62. 

Trimethyloarbinol, stability of, 565. 

Trimethylene bases, 450. 

-bromhydrin, 42. 

-bromide, action of ammonia on, 

460. 

-glycol, 450. 

Trimethylethyleue oxide, 666. 

Trimethylphenylium tri- and pent- 
iodide, 979. 

Trimethyli5hosphobenzobeta*ine, and its 
salts, 55. 

6-Trimothylpyridine, 83. ^ 

Trimethyltolylphosphonium periodide, 
57. r 

Trinaphthyl carbinol, '‘synthesis of, 

1000. 

a- and /S-Trinaplithyl phosphate, 1108. 

Tri-^-naphthylpararosaniline, 807. 

Triopianide, and the action of bromine 
and of nitric acid on, 997, 998. 

Tiiorthooresyl phosphate, 1108. 

Triphenyl carbinol, synthesis of, 10 X). 

-ortnofbrmate, 340. 

-phosphite, 785. 

Triphenylarsine and the corresponding 
atdaminy-oompound, preparation of, 
827. 

Triphenylgnanidine, 1107. 


Triphenylguanidine, meianitro-, 583. 

-trinitro-, and its hydriodide, 582, 

583. 

Triphenylmethanc, bromiuatod, action 
of ammonia on, 1000. 

— derivatives of, 981. 

-synthesis of, 1000. 

-triamido-, and its derimtives, 981. 

-violet derivatives of, 1097. 

Trimothylphosphoryl dibromido, 736. 
Tropoines, 671. ^ 

Tropidine, action of bromine on, 672. 

-and its derivatives, 672. 

Tropilodene, 672. 

Tropilene, and its oxidation, 672. 
Tropine iodide, 1155. 

Tufas from the Lugano district, 168. 
Tungsten bronzes, 650. 

-compounds, 650. 

-reduction of, 554,785. 

■' -steel, 533. 

-trioxide, estimation of, 785. 

Tungstic acid, sodium salts of, 651. 
Turkey-red dyeing, injurious action of 
a cupriferous oil used in, 256. 

-—* oiling and the operations con¬ 
nected therewith, 635. 

Turmeric, certain substances obtained 
from, 480. 

Turmeric oil, and its oxidation, 482, 
483. 

Turmerol and its oxidation, 482, 483. 
Turmeiyl chloride, 482. 

Turquoise of New Mexico, 481. 

Tyrosine, administration of, in the food, 
879. 

-detection of, in urine, 870. 

- formation and decomposition of, 

8X8. • 

-the body, 876. 

-synthesis of, 991. 

--hydantoin, 818. 


u. 

Ultramarine, and analyses of, 714. 

--g^en, 715. 

Ultra-violet rays, absorption of, by 
various substances, 837. 

-spectra of elements, 262, 

Umpolar conductivity of solid bodies, 

Units of electricity and magnetism, 764. 

Uramidobenzoio aedds, and ^-nitro-, 
action of potash on, 57. 

Uranates, crystallised, formation of, in 
the dry way, 296. 

Uranite from Mitchell Co,, N. Carolina, 

lea; ioa4. 
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Uranium oolire, jBpom JoliaimgeorgGn- 
stadt, 433. 

-oloate, 692. 

Ui’anothallite, 956. 

Uranothorito, 299. 

Umiyl potassium claromate, 425. 

Urea, detection of, in an aqueous solu¬ 
tion, 1036. 

Urea and claromium, series of salts con¬ 
taining, 178. 

Ureides, condejjised, 664. 

Uric acid and its more important salts, 
solubility of, at the temperature of 
tho healthy human body, 876. 

-decomposition of, by hippu- 

ratos and benzoates, 876. 

-formation of, in the animal 

economy, 876. 

-synthesis of, 179. 

Urine, albumin from, coagulated by 
nilrio acid and soluble in alcohol, 
247. 

-- detection and estimation of phe¬ 
nols and hydroxy-acids in, 886. 

-albumin in, 885. 

-tyi’osine in, 879. 

-estimation of sugar in, 829. 

---the reducing power of, and of 

tlie extractive matter which it con¬ 
tains, 751. 

— new crystalline colouring-matter 
in, 814. 

- occurrence o£ crystals of ammo¬ 
nium magnesium phosphate in, 609. 

-of fever patients, 1162. 

Urino-pigmonta, unusual, colouring- 
mutter of, 1159. 

Urorosoin, 101. 


V. 

Vacuum discharges, movement of gas in, 
5. 

Valeric acid, y-isoniiroso-, and its salts, 
3129. 

Vanadates, crystallised, production of, 
in tho dry way, 784. 

Vanadic acid, separation of, frommotalB, 
613. 

Vanadinitea, bromo-, 783. 

Vanadium in the Leadville ores, 662. 

Vanillin, compoimds of, with pyrogallol 
and with pldoroglucol, 61. 

Vanillinaldoxime, 1104. 

Vapour-density, determination of, 618, 
951. 

- apparatus, V. Meyeris, modifica¬ 
tion of, 899. 

Vapour-lensions of ethylamine and di- 
ethylamine hydrosulphides, 727. 


Vapours, an arrangement of the eloct-rio 
arc for the study of radiation of, 262. 

- saturated, relation between tho 

tension and temperature of, 951. 

Varnish, polychrome, for white metal, 
896. 

Vegetables, albuminoid and non-albumi- 
noid nitrogen-compounds of certain, 
236. 

Vegetarianism from a physiological 
standpoint, 928. 

Vegetation, influence of the percentage 
of moisture in peaty soils on, 681. 

Vesuvian, 85. 

Vesuvius, new sublimate from the crater 
of, 1061. 

Vetches, cultivation and feeding value 
of some varieties of, 612. 

Vine disease, use of sulphur for, 661. 

Vine diseases and remedies, 110. 

Vineyards, submersion of, 1164. 

Violuric acid, 913. 

Volcanic fragmental rocks, 723. 

Volcanic rocks of the Cape Verde 
Islands, 720. 

Voltameter, heat-changes at the poles 
of, 767. 

Volumeometor, an instrument for taking 
tho specific gravity of minerals, 1032, 


W. 

Wagnerites, bromarsenio-manganose, 
784. 

-bromo-, 648. 

Wall painliugs, weatherproof, process 
for preparing, 942. 

Walthcrite from Joachimsfhal, 36. 

Walujowito, chemical composition of, 
1068. 

Walor, oJtornato decomposition and re¬ 
production of: a lecture experiment, 
280. 

-- action of, on lead, 128. 

- decomposition of, by metalloids, 

900. 

- 2 — Ijy sodium: a lecture experi¬ 
ment, 280. 

-drinking, estimation and investiga¬ 
tion of, 882, 883. 

-electrolysis of, 540. 

-evaporation of, from the soil, 616. 

-examination of, for sanitaji^ pur¬ 
poses, with remarks on dismfeoSon, 
614. 

-maximum density of .* a lecture ex¬ 
periment, 280. 

-of Kangoon, 128. 

-preparation of a volumetrio solu¬ 
tion for estimating the hardness of, 616, 
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Water, relation between pressure and 
temperature in the satixrated vapour 
of, 417. 

-relative volumes of, in the liquid 

and gaseous state; a lecture experi¬ 
ment, 280. 

-specific heat of, 541. 

-spectrum of, 140. 

— spring, from EindS, near Stock¬ 
holm, analysis of, 449. 

-synthesis of, by weight: a lecture 

experiment, 1048. 

Water and quartz, variation of the in¬ 
dices of refraction of, with the tempe¬ 
rature, 762. 

Water-analysis, ammonia-process for, 
514. 

-preparation of permanganate solu¬ 
tion for, 516, 

-Tidy’s permanganate method, 829. 

Water-carbon bisulphide, under the 
action of electromotive force, varia¬ 
tion of the constant of capiUbirity of 
the surfaces, 1047, 

Water-ether imder the action of electro¬ 
motive force, variation of the con¬ 
stant of capillaritv of the surfaces, 
1047. 

Water-molecule, dissociation-heat of, 
and the electric luminosity of gases, 
547. 

Water-vapour, spectrum of, 261. 

Waterproof paint for stones, &c., 760. 

Waters accompanying petroleum and 
those ejected by mud volcanoes, l7l. 

— containing calcium sulphate, origin 
of arsenic and lithium in, 302. 

-contaminated, purification of, 691. 

-of Moscow, anjilysis of, 622. 

-of Bareges, presence of arsenic in, 

302, 

-potable, new form of apparatus for 

estimating ammonia in, 382. 

Weathe ’proof wall paintings, piocess for 
preparing, 942. 

Weil’s method for the estimation of 
copper, iron, and antimonyr 509. 

Wheat, amount of gluten in, 236. 

-development of, 493. ♦ 

-manufacture of spirit &om, 630. 

WTieat-bran treated with hot and cold 
water, digestibility of, 816. 

Wheat-crop, action of manures on the 
quantity and quality of, 681. 

W^^ metal, polychrome varnish for, 

Wine, a new alcohol in, 631. 

— coloured by aromatic sulphonio 
derivatives, examination of, 626. 

— detection of rosaniline hydro¬ 
chloride in, by means of stearin, 
884. 


Wine, detection of sulphurous acid in, 
384. 

— distillation of, 931. 

-estimation of fixed organic acids 

in, 381. 

-estimation of sulphurous acid in, 

621. 

-freezing of, 136. 

— occurrence and estimation of free 
tartaric acid in, 935. 

-preservation of, by salicylic acid, 

635. 

-relation between the glycerol and 

alcohol in, 518. 

-solubility of the colouring-matter 

of, in the various constituents of 
grape-juice, 1141. 

Wines, deplastering of, 262, 

- &o., rapid method of estimating 

salicylic acid in, 245. 

-Italian red, analyses of, 802. 

-plastering of, 755. 

— pure, analyses of, 618. 

-(Tyrolese), amount of extract in, 

245. 

Winklerite from Almeria, South 
Spain, 433. 

Witheriie, artificial production of, 31. 

WoUastonite, artificial production of, 
560. 

“Wool, dissolved,” manurial value of, 
500. 

-treatment of the wasliinga from, 

940. ^ 

Wort, nitrogenous constituents of, 821, 

Wulfenite, 435. 


X. 

Xanthine, 924, 

-action of hydrochloric acid and of 

barium hydroxide on, 871. 

-and its derivatives, 357. 

Xenotime from Burke Oo., N. Carolina, 
435. 

Xeronio acid, 98. 

Xylenol, amido-, and its hydrochloride, 
918* 

-mononitro-, dorivativos of, 918. 

-nitro-, 802. 

Xylidino hydrobromides, 578. 
Xyloquinol, 467. 

Xyloquinone, 467. 

Xylorcinol, 918. 

Xylylglyoocinexyiidide, 594. 


Y. 

Yeast, action of air on, 746. ^ 
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Yoa‘3t, influonco of alcohol on tho deve¬ 
lopment of, 101. 

-occurrence of nuclei in, 1166. 

—- pressed, preparation of, 692. 
Ytterbium, spectral researches on, 964. 
Yttrium, atomio weight of, 292. 


z. 

Zinc, electrolytic estimation of, 122. 

-estimation of, as sulphide, 828. 

-explosive alloys of, with certain 

platinum metals, 19. 

-lecture experiments illustrating the 

combination of, with sulphur, 292, 
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Zinc, aluminite, a new mineral species, 
443. 

-ammoniobromides, ^13. 

-blende, roasting of, and neutralisa¬ 
tion of the evolved gases with cal¬ 
cium sulphide solution, 309. 

-diammonium chloride, 272. 

-ethyl, action of, on amides, 913. 

-oxybromides, 713. 

-sulphate, quantity of heat evolved 

in the electrolysis of, 1043. 
Zinc-carbon couples in electrolysis, 4. 
Zircon from Colorado, 1065. 

-from the quarries of Nil-8t. Vin¬ 
cent, 661. 

Zymase of human milk, 926. 
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100 

116 


21 from top 


22 „ 
24 ,, 
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bottom 


116 


10 „ bottom 


432 

541 

689 

693 

769 


S „ top ... 

20 „ bottom 

21 „ bottom 
7 „ bottom 
2 „ top «. • 


814 

815 
917 


4 and 8 from bottom.. 

1 at top .... 

18 from top .... 

12 „ bottom * * * * • * 


943 


11 and 12 from bottom 


1169 

1174 


3 from bottom 

Last line. 

18 from bottom 


for insoluble read soluble. 
for rose-red read bright blue. 
for bright blue read rose-red. 
for The analyses of drainage of fallows at a depth 
of 27 inches show a loss of, read The analyses 
of fallows show that the uppermost 27 inches 
contain. 

for sand and flint, read sand and gravel, such as 
form the soil of tho plain of (^ennovilliers. 
for Ambergor read Amberg. 
for Luthcrite read Witherito. 
for pseudocumol read pseudooumene. 
for Caul read Paul. 

for J, Probert and A. W. Toward, read I. Probert 
and A. W. Soward. 

Khngenberg re<w?^Klmkenberg. 

for acetamide read acetanilide. 
for melting at 212*6®, read which explode on heat¬ 
ing. • 

for Laminaria Puens 

vesiculosus, stonophylla. 

read 


Laminaria Pucus 

stenophyUa. yesioulosus. 

for hydrobilin read hydrobilirubin. 
for fibrilo read febrile. 
for Badenhausen read Badenhausen. 
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